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£*tttf, 

RECORDS  OP  CELTIC  OCCUPATION  IN  LOCAL 

NAMES. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  MR.  ADDY  (7th  S.  iii.  421) 
is  infected  with  the  craze  for  discovering  traces  of 
Celtic  occupation  in  English  local  names.  MR. 
ADDY  comes  to  the  astounding  conclusion  that 
there  existed,  side  by  side  with  the  English  and 
Danish  Tillages,  settlements  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Celts,  who  kept  themselves  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Teutonic  invaders.  This  is  as  difficult  to  be- 
lieve as  Mr.  Coote's  conception  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  simply  a  foreign  standing  army  living 
entirely  separate  from  the,  of  course,  purely  Celtic 
population,  who  would  have  been,  apparently,  still 
drawn  up  in  line  resting  on  their  weapons  had  not 
the  Normans  annihilated  them  at  Hastings.  Some 
of  MR.  ADDY*S  evidence  is  derived  from  field-names. 
Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  what  we  can  learn  from  the  study  of 
field-names.  This  study  is  not  without  its  value ; 
but  I  must  protest  against  the  notion  that  we  are 
to  revise  our  early  history  by  the  light  it  yields. 
Before  we  can  derive  any  lessons  from  these  names 
they  will  have  to  be  studied  in  accordance  with, 
and  not  in  direct  contravention  to,  the  laws  of 
philology.  This  latter  method  is  in  great  favour 
with  the  ordinary  local  etymologist,  who  has 
usually  an  intense  passion  for  picturesque,  far- 


fetched, and  impossible  etymologies.  His  vagaries 
are  bad  enough  when  restricted  to  "Anglo-Saxon " 
etymologies,  but  when  he  embarks  on  the  quest 
for  "  Celtic  "  traces,  he  seems  to  divest  himself  of 
the  last  rag  of  common  sense.  Forthwith  every- 
thing assumes  a  Celtic  tinge,  and  traces  of 
Celtic  occupation  are  found  in  every  field.  It  is 
a  question  whether  these  frantic  endeavours  to 
prove  that  we  English  are  not  ourselves,  but  some- 
body else,  as  Mr.  Freeman  puts  it,  arise  from 
a  natural  love  of  paradox,  or  from  an  indiscrimi- 
nate attachment  to  the  principle  nullius  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  magistri.  The  consideration  that 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  "Celtic"  claims  is 
ever  substantiated  does  not  seem  to  discourage 
their  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  people  who 
dabble  in  these  so-called  "Celtic"  etymologies 
almost  invariably  choose  Teutonic  words  to  work 
upon,  disposes  one  to  believe  that  there  are  no 
Celtic  elements  in  English  local  names.  If  there 
be,  it  is  singular  that  they  should  so  successfully 
elude  the  grasp  of  the  army  of  "  Celtic "  etymo- 
logists who  so  persistently  dig  for  them. 

MR.  ADDY'S  offences  are  not  so  grave  as  those 
of  the  average  "  Celtic "  advocate.  He  wisely 
lets  Welsh  alone.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  phono- 
logical offence  to  derive  the  surname  Bright  from 
the  A.-S.  Bryt,  a  Briton.  This  A.-S.  Bryt  is  a 
very  exceptional  designation  for  a  Welshman.  He 
is  mostly  a  Wealh ;  sometimes,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Wealas  of  Cornwall  and  Strathclyde,  he 
is  a  Bryt-  Wealh.  In  one  or  two  cases  only  is  he 
a  Bryt.  No  argument  can  be  founded  upon  the 
Middle-English  Brut,  a  Briton,  for  the  use  of  this 
form  arose  from  the  erroneous  derivation  of  Bryt 
from  the  Trojan  Brutus,  one  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's  inventions.  The  phonological  evidence  is 
even  stronger  than  this.  Any  one  studying  Middle- 
English  must  be  struck  with  the  permanence  of  the 
Teutonic  guttural  spirant  and  its  distinct  notation. 
Though  it  seems  to  have  evaporated  from  the 
modern  pronunciation,  it  was  a  distinct  sound, 
not  produced  without  an  effort,  in  M.E.  I  believe 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  this  guttural 
spirant  being  forced  into  a  word.  It  is  in  all 
cases  original.  No  phonologist  will,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  it  was  inserted  in  Bryt  in  the  cases 
cited  by  MR.  ADDY,  and  every  phonologist  would 
bold  that  Bright  is  identical  with  the  adjective 
bright.  And  phonology,  as  usual,  is  right.  The 
instance  of  Brighton  from  Brighthelmston  at  once 
explains  the  origin  of  the  surname  Bright  and  its 
use  in  local  names.*  Bright  is  here  a  shortening 
of  the  personal  name  Bright- helm  =  A.-S.  Beorht- 
helm.  There  are  many  A.-S.  names  beginning 
with  the  stem  Beorht  =  bright.  It  is  well  estab- 


11  Similarly,  Bright-well,  Oxfordshire,  ia  Beorhlan-wiell 
(see  'Cart.  Sax.,'  ii.  72,  37;  595,  32),  that  is,  the  well  of 
a  man  named  * Beorht-  a,  or  a  woman  named  *Beorht-e 
(the  same  name  as  Bertha). 
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So  that 


lUhed  that  Teutonic  and  Aryan  pet-names  were 
formed,  amongst  other  means  by  using  .the  ^  first 
stem  of  the  compound  or  full  name.  Hence  we 
expect  to  find  an  A.-S.  Beorht  the  origin  of  the 
name  Bright.  This  name  does  occur  in  its  North- 
umbrian form  Bercht,  Beret  ZerechtKof*™ 
than  fourteen  times  in  the  'Liber  Vita  Dunel- 
mensis.'  It  is  Latinized  as  Berctus  in  Bede,  U. 
E  '  iv  26.  There  are  many  Middle-English  ex- 
amples of  compound  names  wherein 
in  its  correct  M.E.  form  as  Brytf,  &c. 
local  names  in  Bright  contain  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  Celtic  occupation. 

MR.  ADDT  next  finds  traces  of  Welsh  settle- 
ments in  the  local  names  Wales  and  Waleswood. 
There  are  many  similar  names,  such  as  Walesby, 
Waluton,  Walsham,  Walsall  (*Weales-heall),  on 
the  English  maps*  There  is  a  Wales-burna 
mentioned  in  872  ('  Cartularium  Saxonicum/  n. 
152,  19).  There  is  also  a  Vals-gard  and  Vals-btyl 
in  Denmark;  here  it  is  plain  that  Val  (  =  O.N. 
+Valr  (pi.  Valir),  A.-S.  Wealh)  cannot  refer  to 
the  Welsh.t  MR.  ADDY  is  no  doubt  correct  in 
deriving  Wai  from  the  A.S.  wealh,  gen.  iveales; 
but  the  deduction  that  he  draws  is  wrong.  This 
A  -S.  wialh  means  a  foreigner  generally  (specialized 
in  England  as  a  "  Welshman  "),  and  also  a  slave. 
Indeed,  the  corresponding  fern,  ivielen  is  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  slaves  or  handmaids.  So 
far  we  see  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Wealh 
in  these  names  means  Welshman,  for  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  mean  "  slave."  But  it  does  not  mean 
either.  MR.  ADDT  cites  in  support  of  his  view 
the  Hitchin  field-name  "  Welshman's  Croft."  But 
we  do  not  know  the  age  of  this  name  nor  its 
original  form,  and  it  is  extremely  risky  to  found 
etymologies  upon  modern  forms  without  consulting 
the  old  spellings.}:  Here  is  an  apposite  instance 
of  this  danger.  The  Lincolnshire  Walesby  is 
situted  in  Walsh-croft  wapentake.  This  look 
"  Welsh  "  enough  !  But  a  reference  to  Domes- 
day shows  that  the  wapentake  was  then  known  as 
Walucros  ;  so  we  see  that  the  Walsh  has  arisen 
from  the  dropping  of  the  e  of  the  gen.,  the 
coalescence  of  the  «  of  the  gen.  and  the  c  of  the 
croi,  and  the  subsequent  palatalization  of  the  sc, 
Hence  the  genesis  of  the  Walsh  is  clear  enough. 

In  any  other  science  than  etymology  it  is  needless 
to  insist  upon  the  danger  of  arguing  from  particu 
lara.  The  danger  is  just  as  great  in  etymology 
though  not  so  generally  recognized.  The  followinj 
instances  reveal  this  danger.  If  we  find  th 


*  In  ir<(/«/,am  and  Waltall  the  a  has  been  labialize 
by  the  subsequent  1.  In  the  other  cases  the  e  has  pre 
vented  this  labialization. 

•f  1  here  »  aUo  a  Valt-fjord  in  Norway. 

J  In  this  artic.e,  where  I  give  tlie  modern  orthograph. 
of  lo(  al  name*,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  that  ortho 
gmphy  is  ct-ntiriued  by  Douieiday  or  some  other  earl 
authority. 


ationality  of  the  settlers  of  one  village  recorded, 
why  should  we  not  find  other  nationalities  simi- 
arly  recorded  ?  Let  us  see  whither  MR.  ADDT  s 
method  of  evolving  history  from  local  names  will 
ead  us.  We  will  test  our  local  names  by  some 
)ther  national  names  besides  Wealh.  We  are  not 
urprised  to  find  the  Saxons  (A.-S.  toe)  recorded 
n  Sax-by,  Sax-ton,  Sax-ham*  but  it  rather 
astonishes  us  to  find  them  in  the  purely  Anglian 
districts.  And  we  may  expect  to  find  the  name  of 
he  Danes  (A.-S.  Dene)  recorded,  as  we  do  m  such 
names  as  Den-by,  Dens-ton,  Denaby,  &c.,  for  we 
are  well  aware  that  the  Danes  did  settle  m  Jing- 
and.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  gen.  sing, 
n  Dens-ton  ?  In  the  light  of  our  accepted  history 
we  hardly  expect  to  find  the  Suevi,  the  Huns,  the 
Franks,  or  the  Vandals  established  upon  English 
soil.  Yet  we  find  distinct  traces  of  their  names  in 
our  local  nomenclature.  The  name  of  the  Suevi 
occurs  in  Swaves-ey,  Swafield,  the  two  Swa/-hams, 
and  in  the  Domesday  tiueves-bi  and  Suave-torp, 
and  in  Swcefes  healh  or  heall,  in  '  Cart.  Saxon./  li. 
490  15.  These  names  come  clearly  enough  from 
the  A.-S.  *Swa'f,  pi.  Sww'fas,  or  the  correspond- 
ing O.N.  *$i;d/y.t  The  name  of  the  Huns  is  pre- 
served in  Hun-shelf,  Hun-cote,  Huns-bury,  Huns- 
coat,  Hun-worth,  &c.,  and  in  Hunes-cnoll  ('Cart. 
Saxon.,'  ii.  603,  33)  and  Hunnes-wiell  (id.,  i.  559, 
20).  The  name  of  the  Franks  is  recorded  in 
Frank-ley  and  in  the  two  FranK-tons.t  The 
Vandals  (A.-S.  *Wendel,  gen.  *Wendles,  pi. 
Wendlas)  are  commemorated  in  Uuendles-clif 
('Cart.  Saxon.,'  i.  341,11,34),  Wcendles- cumb^ 
;'  Cod.  Dip!./  vi.  120,  15),  Wendle-bury,  and  in 
Windsor  (Wendles-ore,  Windles-ora;  'Cod.  Dipl.,' 
iv.  165,  9  ;  178,  19).  ||  And  we  must  conclude 
from  Pyhtes-lea  (Pytchley)  of  'Cod.  Dipl./  iii. 
439, 14,  that  even  the  Picts  had  a  settlement  in 
A.-S.  times  in  Northamptonshire  ! 

The  results  that  we  have  arrived  at  are  truly 
alarming.  Very  few  historians  will  be  found  ready 
to  accept  conclusions  that  involve  a  Suevic,  a 
Hunnish,  a  Frankish,  and  a  Vandal  participation 
in  the  English  Conquest.  All  these  names  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  If  we  admit  that  the  local 
names  in  Wales  are  proof  of  distinct  Celtic  settle- 
ments in  English  districts,  then,  also,  must  we  be 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  Sueves,  Huns,  Franks, 


Their  name  also  occurs  in  the   Danish.  Sax-irup 


f  This  is  preserved  in  the  Danish  Svave-sted.  Here 
we  hnve  a  Suevic  village  in  Denmark  1 

1  Of.  also  the  Danish  Franke-rup  (=Frank-thorpe). 

§  The  ce  of  Wcendles  has  arisen  from  the  common 
confusion  in  late  A.  -IS.  MSS.  of  e  and  ce.  Hence  Wcendles 
=  Wendles. 

f  |j  These  instances  are  from  charters  of  dubious  authen- 
ticity, but  the  form  of  the  name  agrees  with  the  twelfth. 
and  thirteenth  century  Windlesora,  &c.  The  etymology 
"  winding-shore  "  is  a  wild  guess.  It  is,  however,  adopted 
by  Dr.  Taylor  in  that  seges  errorum,  '  Words  and  Places.' 
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and  Vandals  had  similar  villages  inhabited  solely 
by  men  of  their  own  tribe.*  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  reject  MR.  ADDY'S  line  of  argu- 
ment unless  we  are  prepared  to  rewrite  our  early 
history.  I  hold  that  these  names  no  more  prove 
the  existence  of  such  national  or  tribal  settle- 
ments than  the  name  of  the  present  King  of  Italy 
proves  that  he  is  a  Hun. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  these  names  ? 
My  answer  is  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system  of  personal  names,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  key  to  the  etymology  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  local  names.  Every  one  of  the 
above  names  is  derived  from  a  personal  name  em- 
bodying a  national  name.  The  Teutonic  tribes 
adopted  tribal  and  national  names — such  as  A  ngle, 
Goth,  Frank,  Saxon,  Sueve,  Vandal,  Dane,  Hun, 
&c. — as  name-stems ;  that  is,  they  were  freely  com- 
pounded with  other  stems  to  form  personal  names. 
Adopting  the  same  principle,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
similarly  used  Piht,  a  Pict.  The  name-stem  Wealh 
was,  no  doubt,  used  by  them  long  before  they  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Welsh.  Jordanes,  c.  xiv., 
records  a  fourth  century  Vala-rauansrf  an  ancestor 
of  Theodoric  the  Great.  The  * Walks  of  this  name 
cannot,  it  is  evident,  refer  to  either  the  Welsh  or 
the  Italians,  but  relates  to  some  other  non-Teutonic 
race,  whose  acquaintance  the  Teutons  had  made  at 
a  much  earlier  date.J  These  names  compounded 
with  national  names  were,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  other  Teutonic  names.  Hence 
the  first  stem  could  be  used  as  a  pet  or  diminutive 
form.  It  is  this  practice  that  accounts  for  the 
appearance  of  these  national  names  in  our  English 
local  names.  In  other  words,  local  names  in 
Weales-,  Swce'fes-,  Hunes-,  Denes-,  Wendles-,  &c., 
are  simply  derived  from  men  named  Wealh,  Swce'f, 
Hun,  Dene,  Wendel,  &c. ;  or,  to  put  it  more  accu- 
rately, from  men  whose  full  names  began  with  these 
stems. 

I  have  maintained  upon  several  occasions  that  it 
is  only  necessary  for  us  to  know  that  a  certain 
stem  was  used  in  compounding  personal  names  to 
enable  us  to  assume,  with  reasonable  certainty, 
that  that  stem  was  used  alone  as  a  pet  form.  I 
have  been  assailed  for  this  by  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Teutonic 
name-system;  but  every  day  confirms  me  more  and 
more  in  my  opinion.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 


*  This  is,  practically,  the  view  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor 
in  '  Words  and  Places.' 

f  This  represents  a  Gothic  *  Wala-hralns,  A.-S. 
*  Wealh-hrcefn,  O.H.G.  Walah-hralan.  The  High  Ger- 
man or  Prankish  form  of  this  name  is  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Norman  Waleran  or  the  French  Gualeran.  The 
name  Halcho-baudes  in  Ammianua  Marcellinus,  xxvii. 
2,  6,  is,  according  to  Dietrich,  from  the  stem  Walho-z. 

J  The  impossibility  of  interpreting  these  personal 
names  as  having  any  ethnic  origin  is  shown  by  the  A.-S. 
names  Wealh-hun  and  Piht-hun,  where  we  have  two 
natural  names  in  each  compound. 


find  an  actual  instance,  apart  from  the  evidence  of 
local  names,  of  the  use  of  these  pet  forms.  The 
evidence  being  ample  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used 
all  the  above  stems  in  compounding  full  names, 
we  are,  I  hold,  entitled  to  assume  that  they  also 
used  these  stems  alone  as  pet  forms.  For  instance, 
we  know  that  Wealh  was  used  in  full  names;  there- 
fore we  can  at  once  assume  a  pet-name  Wealh.  The 
accuracy  of  our  principles  is  at  once  established  by 
the  occurrence  of  this  very  name  in  the  following 
instances  :  A.D.  696-713,  Walh  presbyter,  'Cart. 
Saxon.,'  i.  131,  27;  A.D.  696-716,  Walh  presbyter, 
id.,  i.  131,  27;  A.D.  757,  Vales,  gen.,  id.,  i.  262, 14; 
A.D.  777-9,  Wales,  gen.,  id.,  i.  313,  13;  325,  10; 
A.D.  800-900,  Walch,  '  Liber  Vitaa  Dunelm.,'  20, 
col.  3  ;  A.D.  805-31,  Wealh,  'Cart.  Saxon./  i.445, 
26.  I  have  instances  of  the  use  of  the  pet  forms 
Hun  and  Dene,  and  the  existence  of  Swce'f  is 
proved  by  the  Swce'fes-healh  otheall  of  'Cart.  Sax.,' 
ii.  490, 15;  but  so  far  I  have  not  met  with  instances 
of  the  names  Franc,  Wendel,  and  Seax.  But  as 
these  names  are  regular  formations  from  authenti- 
cated name-stems,  and  as  they  are  preserved  and 
recorded  in  local  names,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  their  having  existed. 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  MR.  ADDY'S  arguments  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  that  most  of  the  Nor- 
mantons  are  older  than  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
hence  cannot  record  Norman  settlements.  They 
are  derived  from  the  name  Nor$-mann.  Simi- 
larly the  Nottinghamshire  Saxon-dale  does  not 
record  a  Saxon  settlement,  but  is  derived  from  the 
personal  name  Seax-a,  masc.,  or  *Seax-e,  fern.,  gen. 
masc.  and  fern.  Seax-an. 

The  notion  that  Gestfield,  and  Sibbfield,  record 
a  Celtic  occupation  is  surely  one  of  the  most  absurd 
arguments  that  has  been  produced  even  by  the 
"  Celtic"  etymologists.  It  is  astonishing  enough 
to  hear  of  separate  Welsh  and  English  villages  in 
A.-S.  times  ;  but  the  idea  of  separate  settlements 
in  the  fields  of  one  village,  distinguished  as  the 
"  friends'  field  "  =  English,  and  the  "  foes'  field  "  = 
Welsh,  is  one  that  very  few  people  will  be  able  to 
swallow.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 


'FAME'S  MEMORIAL V  BY  JOHN  FORD. 
Ford's  dull  and  pompous  lament  for  Charles 
Blount,  Baron  Monntjoy,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Devonshire  in  1603  by  James  I.,  has  suffered  a 
general,  and  perhaps  merited  neglect.  I  wish  to  call 
attention,  however,  to  a  few  points  connected  with 
it,  which  may  not  be  without  interest  either  to 
the  biographical  or  bibliographical  student.  The 
subject  of  the  poem,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  for 
some  years  before  his  death  a  lover  of  Lady  Rich, 
better  known  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Stella."  This 
lady  lived  from  the  first  very  unhappily  with  her 
husband,  and  about  Nov.  15, 1605,  she  obtained 
a  divorce  from  him.  On  December  26  following 
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she  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  at  Wan- 
stead,  in  Essex,  by  William  Laud,  at  that  time  his 
chaplain. 

This  event  caused  considerable  scandal  at  Court, 
where  before  both  parties  had  enjoyed  great  favour. 
The  legality  of  the  marriage  was  disputed,  and  in 
turn  defended  by  the  earl  in  a  learned  protest 
addressed  to  the  king.  James  remained  obdurate, 
and  when  the  earl  died,  April  3, 1606,  the  heralds, 
it  is  said,  refused  to  quarter  his  wife's  arms  on  his 
tomb.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  divided. 
Lamentations  for  the  deceased  appeared  as  usual, 
and  among  them  was  what  seems  to  be  Ford's  first 
poetical  effort  A  MS.  of '  Fame's  Memoriall '  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone,  238). 
It  is  a  beautifully  written  small  quarto.  When 
purchased,  Malone  says  in  a  note,  it  had  gilt  edges, 
and  is  in  all  probability  the  actual  copy  presented 
to  the  widowed  countess.  A  comparison  of  this 
MS.  with  the  first  edition,  printed  by  Christopher 
Purset,  1606,  and,  I  believe,  all  subsequent  editions, 
reveals  three  stanzas  more  in  the  MS.,  151  against 
148,  and  different,  apparently  contradictory, 
dedications.  I  will  notice  the  latter  first.  After 
a  few  lines  common  to  both,  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  quaintly  addressed  to  the 
"  Rightlie  right  Honorable  Ladie,  the  ladie  Pene- 
lope Countesse  of  Deuonshire  ")  in  the  MS.  runs  : 

"Yet  ere  I  committed  it  to  the  presse  (for  fame 
vndiuulged  is  an  hidden  mineral!)  being  vnknowne  vnto 
you,  I  might  haue  beene  imputed  as  much  impudent  as 
fond  if  I  had  not  first  presented  it  to  yor  milder  view  : 
Earnest  to  vnderstand  whether  your  "acceptation  and 
liking  may  priuiledge  the  passe  vnder  your  honorable 
conduct :  wch  if  it  may,  I  shall  deeme  my  willing  paines, 
(though  hitherto  confined  to  the  Inns  of  Court  a  Studie 
different)  highlie  guerdoned;  and  myne  vnfeathered 
Muse  nchlie  graced  w">  y«  Plumes  of  eoe  worthie  a 
protectresae.  The  honourer  &  Louer  of  your  Noble 
perfections,  John  Ford." 

The  parallel  passage  in  the  first  edition  runs  :— 
"Let  not  therefore  (worthie  Countesse)  my  rasher  pre- 
sumption seem  presumptuous  folly,  in  the  eyes  of  your  dis- 
creeter  mdegment,  in  that  without  your  priuitie  (being  a 
meere  straunger  altogether  vnknowne  to  you)  I  haue  thus 
ftduentured  to  shelter  my  lines  vnder  the  well-guided 
conduct  of  your  Honorable  name  :  grounding  my  boWnes 
upon  this  assurance  that  true  ge'tility  is  euer  acco'panyd 
(especially  in  your  sex,  more  specially  in  your  selfV! 
with  her  inseparable  adiunct  singular  Humanity  prTnci 

nT,'  IhaVe  8aid'  aP?ear  contra- 
ictory     But  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  Ford 

should  have  abstained  from  presenting  his  lament 
»e  Countess  of  Devonshire  after  having  it 
d  by  a  professional  transcriber  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  explanation  is  probably  that  Lady 
Devonshire  disliked  to  appear  to  sanction   tv£ 
publication  of  a  poem  whic?  trea^d  very  fran^ 
various   matters    concerning    herself    and    her 


late  husband,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  three  verses  omitted  from  the  printed 
edition  are  more  directly  addressed  to  her  and 
more  personal  than  any  others  in  the  work.  The 
second  especially  describes  very  forcibly  the  con- 
trast between  Lady  Devonshire's  position  at  Court 
before  and  after  her  second  marriage.  The  differ- 
ences between  MS.  and  printed  text  gain  in 
interest  if  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  desired 
by  her.  The  following  are  the  omitted  stanzas. 
They  occur  after  the  verse  beginning  "0  sad 
disgrace  "  (v.  94),  which,  with  the  previous  one, 
is  slightly  altered  from  the  original  MS. : — 

Lyue  thou  yntoucht  foreuer  aboue  fame  ! 
More  happie  yt  thou  canst  not  be  more  haplesse  ! 
The  wordes  of  malice  are  an  vsual  game, 
Whose  mouth  is  lawlesse,  whose  invention  saplesse, 
Their  breast  of  hony  tomes  to  poison  paplesse 
Still  be  thine  eares  to  sufferance  tun'd  readie 
In  mynde  resolu'd  in  resolution  stedie. 
What  hee,  amongst  the  proudest  of  contempt 
Whiles  as  thy  sunshine  lasted,  did  not  bend 
Vnto  thy  presence?  flattery  redempt 
Wth  seruice  on  their  seruice  did  attend  ? 
All  stryving  to  admire,  protest,  comend, 
Wch  now  by  imputation  black  as  hell 
They  seeme  to  derrogate  from  dooing  well. 
Thy  virtue  caus'd  thy  honor  to  support  thee 
In  noble  contract  of  vndoubted  merit, 
His  knowledge  to  his  credence  did  report  thee 
A  creature  of  a  more  then  female  sperit, 
Concord  of  musick  did  thy  soule  inherit, 
Courtiers  but  counterfeit  thy  Rarity 
For  thy  perfections  brookt  no  parity. 
The  next  verse  begins  as  in  the  printed  editions, 
"Even as  a  quire."  RACHAEL  POOLS. 


ALE-TASTERS.— I  think  the  following  is  worthy 
of  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.':— 


«»lCr  ui  xvoBsenaaie;,  may  with  propriety  be  described  as 
the  last  of  the  ale  tasters  '  His  proper  calling  was  that 
ofaspmdlemaker,hencehis  nickname '  Spindle  Dick'- 
and  the  curious  will  find  allusions  to  him  in  the  •  History 
of  Rossendale.'  He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  humour  and 
performed  his  duties  to  his  lord  and  the  halmot  jury  as 
if  to  the  manner  born,  as  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  h,s  annual  reports  will  testify  :_<  The  appointment 

w».»s|S4SS£ 


licensed  public-houses  and  sixty-five  beer-houses     The 
1  oo  not  detect  any  signs  of  adulteration.'    When  dis- 
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charging  his  high  functions,  Dick  carried  in  his  coat 
pocket  a  pewter  gill  measure,  of  peculiar  old-world  shape, 
with  a  turned  ebony  wood  handle  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
that  projected  straight  from  the  middle  of  the  side.  This 
symbol  of  his  office  was  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  about 
half  a  yard  in  length,  one  end  being  round'  the  handle, 
the  other  through  a  button-hole  in  his  coat.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  was  occasionally  summoned  before  the 
Bench  on  the  charge  of  being  drunk  and  incapable ;  to 
this  he  alluded  in  his  report : — '  I  have  eren  been  dragged 
before  a  subordinate[court  and  fined  five  shillings  and  costs 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  my  office.'  In  a  wide  and 
populous  district  the  duties  when  conscientiously  per- 
formed were  more  than  mortal  stomach  could  bear  un- 
harmed ;  in  the  words  of  the  good  ale-conner,  '  deteriora- 
tion of  tissue '  was  certain  to  ensue.  The  last  of  the  ale- 
tasters  died,  a  mart  to  duty,  on  October  10, 1876." 

WALTER  KIRKLAND. 
Eastbourne. 

A  CURE  FOR  WHOOPING  COUGH. — The  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  News  of 
Saturday,  May  14,  1887.  Mary  hill,  the  scene  of 
the  incident  described,  is  a  large  and  important 
suburb  of  Glasgow ;  indeed,  it  is  practically  an 
integral  portion  of  the  "second  city."  Perhaps 
readers  will  say  whether  anything  of  a  similar 
character  has  recently  come  under  their  notice  : — 

"  On  Thursday  a  travelling  candyman  and  rag-gatherer, 
with  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ass,  drew  up  in  front  of  a  row 
of  houses  know  as  Pirrat's  Row,  a  little  off  the  high- 
way at  Maryhill,  Glasgow.  Two  children  living  in  this 
rirter  are  suffering  from  whooping  cough.  After  a 
rt  conversation  with  the  proprietor  of  the  ass,  the 
mothers  of  the  two  children  took  up  a  position  one  on 
each  side  of  the  animal.  One  woman  then  took  one  of 
the  children  and  passed  it  below  the  ass's  belly  to  the 
other  woman,  the  child's  face  being  towards  the  ground. 
The  woman  on  the  ottfer  side  caught  hold  of  the  child, 
and,  giving  it  a  gentle  somersault,  handed  it  back  to  the 
other  woman  over  the  ass,  the  child's  face  being  turned 
towards  the  sky.  The  process  having  been  repeated  three 
times,  the  child  was  taken  away  to  the  house,  and  then  the 
second  child  was  similarly  treated.  While  this  was  going 
on  two  other  children  were  brought  to  undergo  the  magical 
cure.  In  order  that  the  operation  may  have  its  due 
effect  the  ass  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  ceremony  each  mother  must  carry  her  child  to  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  allow  it  to  eat  something,  such  as 
bread  or  biscuits,  out  of  the  child's  lap.  This  proceeding 
having  been  performed  in  turn  by  the  four  mothers,|the 
prescribed  course  was  concluded.  When  it  began  there 
were  not  many  people  present,  but  before  it  was  finished 
quite  a  crowd  of  spectators  had  gathered.  From  inquiries 
made  yesterday  morning,  and  again  last  night,  it  seems 
the  mothers  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  their  children 
are  the  better  of  the  enchantment." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

CHALCEDONY,  CARBUNCLE.— It  is  well  known 
that  the  precious  stone  called  chalcedony  in  Rev. 
xxi.  19  is  not  the  stone  which  now  goes  by  that 
name,  and  is  popularly  called  "  white  carnelian." 
The  "  chalcedonius  "  of  Pliny  was  an  inferior  kind 
of  smaragdus  or  emerald,  found  in  the  copper- 
mines  near  Chalcedon.  Mr.  King  thinks  (« Precious 
Stones  and  Gems,'  p.  158)  that  the  transference 


of  the  name  was  partly  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  Pliny  speaks  also  of  a  Chalcedonian  jasper 
('  Nat.  Hist.,'  xxxvii.  37).  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  third  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem was  the  "  chalcedonius  "  described  by  Pliny 
('  Nat.  Hist./  xxxvii.  18).  The  fourth  stone  was  the 
oyxapaySos,  translated  "  emerald  "  in  our  versions. 
The  third  is  called  xaAKT/Swvin  most  of  the  MSS., 
but  there  are  other  readings,  externally  indeed  of 
no  great  authority,  which  make  it  very  probable 
that  the  original  reading  was  Kap^Swv,  the  Greek 
word  for  Carthage,  from  which  a  species  of  the  car- 
bunculus  or  carbuncle  was  called  "  carchedonius," 
"  propter  opulentiam  Carthaginis  magnse  "  (Pliny, 
'  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvii.  25).  The  carbuncle  was  called 
avdpag  by  the  Greek  writers  (that  name  occurs  in 
the  Septuagint,  Ex.  xxviii.  18,  where  the  stone 
composes  one  of  the  twelve  on  the  breastplate  of 
the  high  priest),  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  live  coal,  and  the  Latin  name  is  derived  in  a 
similar  manner  from  "  carbo  "  (Pliny,  in  loc.  cit., 
"  a  similitudine  ignium  appellati "). 

Attention  was  called  to  the  probability  of 
Kapxrfuv  being  the  true  reading  in  Rev.  xxi.  19 
by  a  "  London  Physician  "  in  a  very  interesting 
little  work  published  by  him  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  title  *  The  Precious  Stones  of  the  Bible.' 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
King,  who  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  took  the  same  view.  "  Epiphanius,"  he  says 
('  Precious  Stones  and  Gems,'  p.  157),  "  and  the 
Vulgate  render  ^aAK^Swv,  the  third  stone  in  the 
foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  smaragdus, 
but  the  Authorized  Version  translates  it  '  car- 
buncle.' "  The  Authorized  Version,  the  Douay,  and 
the  Revised  Version  all  call  it  "  chalcedony," 
and  the  Vulgate  has  "chalcedonius,"  the  fourth 
stone  being  the  "smaragdus,"  from  the  Greek 
oyxapaySos,  correctly  translated  in  the  English 
versions  "  emerald."  W.  T.  LYNN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
MAGAZINES. — Such  a  bibliography  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum. The  following  is  the  result  of  some 
gleanings  in  this  field,  which  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able  to  increase. 

The  Student;  or,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Monthly  Magazine.  2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1750- 
1751.— This  is  the  first  college  magazine  I  have 
come  across.  Lowndes  gives  "  Tho.  Warton,  Smart, 
Bonnel  Thorton,  Geo.  Colman,  and  Dr.  Sam. 
Johnson"  as  the  contributors.  An  annotated 
copy  exists  in  the  Dyce  Collection. 

The  Microcosm :  a  Periodical  Work  by  Gregory 
Griffin,  of  the  College  of  Eton.  Windsor,  1786.— 
This  magazine,  to  which  the  four  principal  writers 
were  John  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  George  Canning, 
and  John  Hookham  Frere,  ran  through  at  least 
four  editions,  the  fourth  appearing  in  1809. 
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The  Trifler.—k  Westminster  School  magazine 


l7M.-ThU  was  a  Westminster 
School  magazine  conducted  by  Southey,  and  for 
M  article  in  it  on  "  Flogging  "  he  was  expelled. 
It  consisted  of  five  numbers. 

Tfc«  (7oM«0e  Magazine.  Horce  Otiosas.-  Ihese 
two  magazines  (in  MS.)  were  Eton  productions 
about  1819,  the  writers  being  Lord  Carlisle,  H.  IS. 
Coleridge,  W.  Sidney  Walker,  Moultrie,  C.  H. 
Townshend,  and  Trower. 

AIM  Matina.  1820.-This,  another  Eton  maga- 
zine, was  mainly  the  work  of  W.  M.  Praed,  and 
consisted  of  six  monthly  numbers.  Among  the 
other  contributors  were  Trower  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar)  and  F.  Curzon. 

The  Etonian.  London,  1820-21.  2  vols.—  It 
appeared  in  October,  and  was  carried  on  with 
great  spirit  by  Praed,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  Moultrie. 
It  ran  through  four  editions,  and  Charles  Knight 
was  the  publisher. 

The  Brazen  Head.  Cambridge,  1826.—  It  ran 
for  three  numbers  notwithstanding  Praed's  bril- 
liant papers  in  it. 

The  Snob.  Cambridge,  1829.—  Edited  by  Thac- 
keray, who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  parody  on 
Tennyson's  prize  poem  '  Timbuctoo,'  which  was 
the  talk  of  the  day.  It  lived  for  nine  numbers. 

The  Gownsman.  Cambridge,  1830.—  This  was 
another  of  Thackeray's  undertakings.  Seventeen 
numbers  appeared. 

The  Eagle.  Cambridge,  1867.—  The  late  Prof. 
Palmer  was  one  of  the  editors. 

Afomtw.  —  Another  college  venture,  of  which 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  were  the  editors. 

I  hope  that  this  very  incomplete  list  may  be 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 

J.  MALCOLM  BULLOCH. 

Aberdeen. 

A  CENTURY  OLD  "PLASTER  SCRATCH."  —  The 
following  inscription  is  scratched  in  the  plaster 
near  the  large  window  in  the  "  Governor's  Room  " 
in  the  Moorish  Castle,  Gibraltar  :  — 

W.  Ro^Royal  Artillery  }  Drumme«. 
Confined  April  4,  1787,  for  being  insolent  to  the  Drum 
Major,  68lh  Regt.,  which  the  Governor  tipt  a  cob  for 
being  a  good  soldier. 

May  it  come  through  him  like  dogs  hunting  sheep 

mightes. 

0.  Brown.        W.  Ross. 

W.  Newland,  32nd  Regt.   Wm  Trunnell,  Corpl.  25">  Regt. 
R.  STEWART  PATTERSON, 

Chaplain  H.M.  Forces. 
Hale  Crescent,  Farnham. 

THE  PRICE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  1649.  (See  7th  S. 
iii.  106.)—  Tobacco  appears  to  have  been  cheap 
and  largely  used  at  this  period  in  Scotland.  In  a 
MS.  account  of  household  expenses  kept  by 
the  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  minister  of  the  parish 


of  Eastwood,  near  Glasgow,  the  following  items 
occur  of  disbursements  for  tobacco  during  two 
months.  The  prices  are  in  Scots  currency,  the 
pound  Scots  being  equal  to  twenty  pence  ster- 
ling:— 
Maii,  1651. 

It.  to  Andro  Carndufffor  4  pund  of  Tobacco  £100 
It.  To  Robert  Hamilton  Chapman  for  Tobacco  0  18  0 
It.  9  June  to  my  wife  to  give  for  sax  trenchers 

&  tobacco      1  13    4 

It  10  June.  The  sd  day  for  tobacco  &  stuffes       0  14    4 

28  June,  It.  for  tobacco     0  13    9 

A.  G.  REID,  F.S.A.Scot. 
Auchterarder. 

EIGHT  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
ERKENWALD. —  St.  Erkenwald,  third  Bishop  of 
London,  who  died  about  A.D.  685,  founded  two 
monasteries,  one  at  Chertsey,  and  the  other  at 
Barkiog,  in  Essex.  These  foundations  were  both 
of  them  commemorated  on  a  tablet  in  St.  Paul's, 
London  : — 

"  Is  prius  quam  episcopus  factus  esset  duo  preclara 
construxit  monasteria  sumptibua  suis,  de  bonis  quo  jure 
hereditario  sibi  obvenerunt,  unum  sibi  in  linibus  aus- 
tralium  Saxonum,  loco  qui  Certesey  vocatur,  alterum 
Edelburge  sorori  sue,  femini  laudatissiine,  ad  Bereking 
in  ditione  Orientalium  Saxonum,"  &c. 

Erkenwald,  moreover,  enlarged  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  inscription,  "Idem 
Erkenwaldus  celeberrimum  hoc  S.  Pauli  templum 
novis  edificiis  auxit,"  &c.  Whence  you  may 
observe  that  "celeberrimum  hoc  S.  Pauli  tem- 
plum" could  never  be  the  language  of  Erkenwald's 
time,  neither  would  he  have  been  buried  in  the 
church ;  so  that  we  may  be  assured  the  inscrip- 
tion was  not  written  till  the  translation  of  his 
bones,  anno  1140  ;  and,  indeed,  as  Weever  ob- 
serves, the  whole  of  it  is  compiled  from  Bede  (iv. 
c.  6)  and  the  annals  of  this  church. 

This  inscription  was  destroyed  in  the  Fire  of 
London,  1666,  and  has  never  been  replaced.  See 
Rev.  S.  Pegge's  'Sylloge  of  Authentic  Inscrip- 
tions.' W.  LOVELL. 

Cambridge. 

"WOMAN"  OR  " FEMALE."  —  When  will  "the 
better  half  of  creation  "  be  properly  called  ?  Tho 
Public  Baths  of  Oldham  are  now  being  rebuilt, 
and  the  two  principal  entrances  bear  the  words 
above  them  "  Females,"  "  Males."  The  kindliness 
shown  to  dumb  creatures  in  these  later  days  may 
be  carried  beyond  the  lines  of  sense  if  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Oldham  really  propose,  as  they  set  forth  in 
stone,  that  hot,  cold,  and  Turkish  baths  will  in 
the  future  be  provided  for  cows  and  bulls,  and  the 
females  and  males  generally  of  all  created  things. 
Old-fashioned  "  men  "  and  "  women  "  are  evidently 
out  of  date.  J.  ROSE. 

Southport. 

BOUTER.— In  the  '  Life  of  Crabbe,'  by  his  son 
(vol.  i.  pp.  142-6),  there  is  an  admirable  picture 
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of  the  interior  of  a  Suffolk's  yeoman's  household 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which  those  who 
have  not  read  should  read  at  once,  and  those  who 
have  read  will  be  glad  to  read  again.  I  quote  the 
following  passage  for  the  sake  of  the  word  at  the 
head  of  this  note,  which  is  no  longer  used,  and  has 
been  commonly  misunderstood  : — 

"  If  the  sacred  apartments  had  not  been  opened,  the 
family  dined  on  this  wise; — the  heads  seated  in  the 
kitchen  at  our  old  table ;  the  farm-men  standing  in  the 
adjoining  scullery,  door  open — the  female  servants  at  a 
side  table,  called  a  bouter;  with  the  principals,  at  the 
table,  perchance  some  travelling  rat-catcher,  or  tinker, 
or  farrier,  or  an  occasional  gardener  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
his  face  streaming  with  perspiration." 

That  bouter  is  nothing  more  than  boulter  will  be 
apparent  from  the  accompanying  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Francis  Capper  Brooke,  of  Ufford, 
to  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Woodbridge,  only  four 
days  before  the  death  of  the  latter : — 

"  An  old  inhabitant  of  Parham  says  that  a  '  Bouter 
Table'  is  a  Table  fitted  with  a  sieve  through  which 
flour  is  sifted,  and  haying  drawers  underneath  to  receive 
that  flour.  It  was  an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture  in  old 
houses.  An  old  carpenter  in  Ufford  adds  that  the  ground 
wheat  was  put  into  it,  without  having  any  bran  detached 
from  the  rough  mass." 

WILLIAM  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


titotrtaf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

'  BANTING,  ROARING  WILLIE/— In  an  interest- 
ing note  from  K.,  Arbroath,  in  « N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S. 
v.  186,  a  version  of  the  above  was  given  which 
had  been  obtained  from  a  lady  well  versed  in 
the  ballad  literature  of  the  district  in  which 
she  was  born,  and  who  had  had  it  recalled  to 
her  memory  by  seeing  one  of  Halliwell's  *  Nursery 
Rhymes.'  I  have  lately  received  a  version  iden- 
tically the  same,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
current  about  Bellingham  in  Northumberland, 
and  to  have  been  taken  down  viva  voce ;  and  I 
am  very  anxious  to  know  if  the  version  given  by 
K.  also  came  from  Northumberland,  or  whether  it 
was  known  in  any  other  district.  W.  E.  L. 

Jos.  SIDNEY  HORTON.— I  wish  to  ask  who  this 
person  was.  I  find  his  name  written  on  the  back 
of  the  frames  of  two  water-colour  portraits,  and  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  the  artist  or  the  subject. 
The  portraits  are  of  men  in  Eastern  dress,  and 
have  titles  written  under  each  in  faded  ink : 
"  Admiral  Pacha,"  "  Reis  Effeindi."  The  robes  are 
very  voluminous,  and  are  trimmed  with  fur;  the 
one  is  red  and  the  other  blue  ;  the  turbans  are 
quite  different  in  fashion.  The  face  in  each  case 


represents  an  elderly  man  with  long  white  beard 
and  mustachios.  The  faces,  hands,  &c.,  are  well 
drawn,  and  may  represent  the  same  person — per- 
haps some  English  gentleman  in  character.  As  to 
period,  I  think  the  portraits  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — Would  some 
correspondent  tell  me  where  to  find  the  following 
quotation  ? — 

Se  sub  serenis  vultibua 
Austera  virtus  occulit 
Timeus  videri  ne  suum 
Dum  prodat  amittat  decus. 

REGULBIUM. 

[Is  the  author  Jean  Charlier  de  Gereon?  The  lines 
read  like  him."] 

BOLOGNIAN  ENIGMA.  —  Can  any  reader  of 
*N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  whether  any  solution  of 
the  well-known  Bolognian  enigma,  "  ^Elia  Laelia 
Crispis,"  &c.,  has  ever  been  generally  accepted  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  such  solution  is;  or  whether  the 
enigma  still  remains  unsolved  ?  W.  G. 

THE  GREAT  FEAST  OF  ST.  GEORGE.— Will  any 
one  tell  me  where  I  can  find  description,  and  espe- 
cially pictures,  of  entertainment  given  by  Edw.  III. 
in  1358  to  the  King  of  France,  &c.? 

WlLLEM   S.   LOGEMAN. 
Newton  School,  Rock  Ferry. 

JUBILEE  OF  GEORGE  III. — Why  was  this 
jubilee  kept  at  the  expiration  of  forty-nine  years 
of  his  reign?  Surely  the  meaning  of  fifty  years 
of  jubilee  is  the  completion  of  fifty  years. 

EDWARD  R.  VTVTAN. 

MARSON  OF  HOLBORN.— I  suppose  a  bookseller 
there.  His  name  occurs  in  that  most  valuable  edi- 
tion of  the  Taller  by  Nichols,  1786.  At  vol.  v.  p.  428, 
in  an  account  of  John  Partridge,  the  almanac-maker, 
the  editor  says  he  has  compiled  the  memoir  from 
old  almanacs  annotated  with  many  curious  notes 
in  MS.,  and  that  Mr.  Marsom  lent  them  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  account  "  in  three  score 
volumes  or  more."  Are  they  still  together  in  any 
collection  and  known  to  the  curious  ? 

0.  A.  WARD. 

CREATURE  =  DRINK.— How  long  has  the  word 
been  used  in  the  above  sense  ?  We  still  talk  about 
"  creature  comforts,"  and  whiskey  is  the  Irishman's 
"cratur."  The  following  passages  show  that  the 
word  is  not  of  recent  adoption  : — 

"  Having  very  exactly  viewed  the  situation  of  the 
island,  and  the  way  of  living  of  the  Enaseed  nation,  we 
went  to  take  a  cup  of  the  creature  at  a  tavern." — 
Rabelaia's '  Works,'  ed.  Bohn,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

"  Oh  fie  upon  't  !  Who  would  have  believ'd  that  we 
should  have  liv'd  to  see  Obadiah  overcome  with  the 
creature."  —  Sir  Robert  Howard,  'The  Committee,' 
Act  IV.,  first  acted  1663. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
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WEST.— Who  was  the  "  old  West,  who  I  believe 
is  now  at  Chelsea,"  mentioned  in  the  Tatter,  No.  87 1 

(jr.  A.   A. 

LKK,  KING  OF  THE  GIPSIES.— Will  any  one 
kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  truth  in  the 
rumour  that  one  Lee,  a  gipsy  king,  lies  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill  ?  This  was 
told  to  my  father  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  refers  to  many  years  previous  to  that  time. 
No  stone  or  rail  exists  to  his  memory,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  register  records  his  burial. 

A.  R.  THOROLD  WINCKLET. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDLY  BROTHERS. — Dr.  Oliver's 
*  Preston's  Illustrations  of  Masonry,'  seventeenth 
edition,  London,  1861,  p.  387,  contains  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  this  session  [1839, 
apparently]  for  preventing  the  administration  and  taking 
of  unlawful  oaths  in  Ireland provided — 

" '  That  this  exemption  shall  not  extend  to  any  such 

Society  or  Lodge under  the  denomination  of  a  Lodge 

of  Freemasons,  or  Society  of  Friendly  Brothers  of  the 
said  Order,'  &c." 

A  Society  of  Friendly  Brothers  met  in  Liverpool 
some  thirty  years  ago,  probably  later  ;  but  it  has 
been  extinct  for  a  considerable  time.  A  box 
supposed  to  contain  its  property  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

" Friendly  Brothers"  are  unknown  to  English 
Freemasonry  of  the  present  day.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  some  information  concerning  them. 

E.  S.  N. 

'LA  RUSSIE  JUIVE.'— In  the  most  curious  and 
important  book  lately  published  in  Paris,  'La 
Russie  Juive '  (by  the  late  Calixt  de  Wqlski),  I  find 
mentioned,  p.  3,  a" Compte-rendu  des  Eve'nements 
Politico-Historiques  survenusdanslesDix  Derni&res 
Annies '  (from  1864  to  1874, 1  believe).  No  other 
description.  This  work  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  in  Paris.  Could  any  of  your  readers 
afford  a  satisfying  indication  of  it  ?  C.  DE  R. 

Paris. 

SCOTLAND  AND  LIBERALISM.— The  Indtpend- 
ence  Beige  of  Oct.  30,  1885,  had  a  notice  of  a  book 
which  had  just  appeared  in  London,  in  which  a 
good  many  people  attempted  to  answer  the  arduous 
question  "  Why  am  I  a  Liberal  ? »  One  answer  it 
observed  was  given  from  Edinburgh,  "  I  am  a 
Liberal  because  I  am  a  Scotchman";  to  which 
L  Independence  added  the  remark,  "Ce  qui  est  la 
oontre-partie  du  dicton  :  Vous  devez  Stre  Ecossais 
puisque  vous  etes  liberal," 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  meaning  or 

existence -of  this  dicton?  To  what  age  is  it  due  ?  The 

L  Liberal,  in  its  technical  and  political  sense 

TOT?  l«5aJe  *"8«nuin,France  not  much  earlier  than 

30,  and  during  the  last  fifty  years  Scotland  has 
been  popularly  known  abroad  rather  through  Sir 


Walter  Scott.  Can  it  have  come  from  the  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  when  Scot- 
ish  scholars  at  foreign  universities  took  what 
would  now  be  called  the  Liberal  side  in  the  struggle 
with  absolutism?  But  has  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents heard  the  contre  dicton  before  ? 

A.  TAYLOR  INNES. 

MACKENZIE'S  MANUSCRIPT  BARONAGE  OF  SCOT- 
LAND.—I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  inform  me  the  date  of  compilation  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  manuscript  baronage  of  Scot- 
and  ;  and  where  or  in  what  library  it  may  be 
seen.  P.  GRAY. 

9,  Bell  Street,  Dundee. 

PRE-EXISTENCE.— I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  me 
my  references  in  Western  literatures  to  the  idea 
i  pre-existence  or  reincarnation,  either  in  prose  or 
poetry,  passages  in  the  works  of  prominent  authors 
Containing  this  thought,  incidents  confirming  it,  or 
poetical  expressions  of  it  (like  Wordsworth's  *  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality ').  E.  D.  WALKER. 

Harper  &  Brothers'  Editorial  Rooms, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

MATEMANS,  "  so  the  Lollards  were  called,  from 
their  frugal  lives  and  the  poverty  of  their  appear- 
ance." If  this  is  correct,  what  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word.  E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

SIEGE  OF  BOLTON:  HORRIDGE. — Where  can  the 
best  account  be  found  of  the  siege  of  Bolton-le- 
Moors  and  the  defence  of  Lathom  House  at  the 
period  of  the  Great  Rebellion  ?  Does  the  name 
Horridge  occur  in  connexion  with  either  of  these 
events?  J.  B. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TENOR  BELL. — There  is 
a  puzzle  connected  with  this  which  I  should  like  to 
put  before  the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  in  the  hope  of 
some  one  suggesting  a  solution. 

To  state  the  problem  I  must  first  travel  east- 
ward, to  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill.  In 
or  about  1430  William  Rus,  citizen  and  goldsmith, 
gave  this  church  a  new  tenor  bell,  i  which  was 
named  "Rus,"  after  him.  (It  may  be  that  the 
gift  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  bell-founders.)  By  his  last  will, 
seven  or  eight  years  later,  he  founded  and  endowed 
a  chantry  at  St.  Michael's,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
himself,  his  wife  Isabella,  and  (inter  alia)  John 
Whitewell,  "his  master,"  i.e.,  the  goldsmith  to 
whom  he  had  been  apprenticed,  and,  I  think,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married. 

The  bell  lasted  till  1587,  when,  being  cracked,  it 
was  recast  by  Lawrence  Wright,  a  bell-founder, 
whose  commercial  morality  was  not  of  the  highest 
order.  The  work  was  a  failure  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  bell  had  to  be  again  recast,  this  time 
by  Robert  Mot,  of  Whitechapel.  The  result  was 
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not  much  more  satisfactory,  the  bell  only  last- 
ing eleven  years.  In  1599  Mot  had  to  do  the 
work  over  again.  These  are  dry  historical  facts, 
mentioned  by  Stow,  and  recorded  in  the  parish 
books,  which  are  still  extant.  The  present  ring 
(of  twelve)  dates  from  1729,  and  throws  no  light  on 
the  matter. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  the  problem.  The 
tenor  bell  at  the  abbey  bears  this  inscription 
(<N.  &Q.,'4»hS.  vi.  43):— 

BEMEMBER  JOHN  WHITMBLL  ISABELLA  HIS  WIPE  AND 
WILLIAM  RUS  WHO  FIRST  GAVE  THIS  BELL  1430  NEW 
CAST  IN  JULY  1599  AND  IN  APRIL  1738  RICHARD  PHELPS 
T  LESTER  FECIT. 

As  to  the  latest  date  thereupon,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  note  the  fact  that  Lester  was 
Phelps's  foreman,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  business 
in  the  very  year,  1738.  But  the  other  two  dates 
strangely  coincide  with  the  St.  Michael's  dates,  and 
they  raise  the  following  questions.  Were  there 
two  bells  given,  one  to  the  abbey  and  one  to  St. 
Michael's  Church  ?  Or,  has  the  St.  Michael's  bell 
got  transferred  to  the  abbey  ?  And  if  the  latter, 
when  and  how  ?  J.  C.  L.  S. 

Fontenoy  Road,  Balham. 

CLAIBORNE,  OF  WESTMORELAND.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  mention  the  title  of  a  history  of 
Westmoreland,  or  other  book  containing  the 
early  records  of  the  family  of  Claiborne,  who 
formerly  belonged  to  that  county  ?  EVELYN. 

GALILEO. — A  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
"  rounds  of  the  press  "  to  the  effect  that  "  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  Rome,  on  the  Via  Pincio, 
fronting  the  old  Medici  Palace,  now  occupied  by  the 
French  Embassy,  where. he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
1637,  during  his  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition." 
Is  this  date  correct  ?  According  to  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  Galileo  read  his  recantation 
June  22,  1633,  and  on  July  6  was  permitted  to 
depart  for  Siena  to  the  Archbishop's  residence.  In 
December  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  Jan.,  1642. 

A.  L.  L. 

EXTIRP=TO  RAIL.— This  verb  is  used  in  this 
peculiar  sense  in  Samuel  Rowley's  'When  You 
see  Me  You  know  Mee  ;  or,  the  Famous  Chronicle 
Historie  of  King  Henry  the  Eight '  (F  3,  back)  :— 

Has  set  this  foole  a  worke, 
Thus  to  extirpe  against  his  holinesse. 
And  (H  2,  back):— 

She  did  extirpe  against  his  Holinesse. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be  "to  speak  censoriously" 
or  "  abusively,"  "  to  rail."  As  it  occurs  twice,  and 
in  the  same  phrase,  it  is  evidently  not  a  misprint. 
I  cannot  find  any  such  signification  given  to  the 
word  in  any  dictionary.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  similar  use  of  this  verb  ? 
F.  A.  MARSHALL. 

8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


THE  STOCKS  AND  THE  PILLORT. — The  names 
of  any  villages  in  England  or  Wales  still  retaining 
the  obsolete  instruments  of  punishment  the  stocks 
(with  or  without  the  whipping-post)  or  the  pillory, 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  ALLAN  FEA. 

Bank  of  England,  E.G. 

IRISH  PRIVY  COUNCIL  RECORDS.— I  shall  be 
grateful  to  any  one  who  can  and  will  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  present  custody  of  the 
records  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  about  the  year 
1610.  I  have  made  inquiry  here  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  and  at  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  in  Dublin  at  the  Dublin  Record  Office  and 
at  the  State  Paper  Office,  Dublin  Castle  ;  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  anything  about  them. 

P.  EDWARD  DOVE. 

23,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

THE  REPRINT  OF  THE  FIRST  FOLIO  SHAK- 
SPEARE  OF  1807.— I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  where  I  can  see 
a  copy  of  Upcott's  list  of  368  errors  in  this  reprint. 
I  believe  it  was  never  published ;  but  copies  have 
been  made  in  MS.  at  various  times,  and  I  am  told 
are  found  sometimes  at  the  end  of  this  reprint. 

E.  B.  H. 

ORESTES  BROWNSON. — Has  any  life  been  pub- 
lished of  the  late  Orestes  Brownson,  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  writer  ?  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

JOHN  FROST,  THE  CHARTIST. — Frost  was  a 
native  of  Newport.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
kindly  give  me  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  ?  Fo? 
many  years  after  his  return  to  England  he  resided 
at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and  died  on  July  29, 
1877.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  where  he  was 
buried,  and  if  his  age  is  given  on  his  tombstone. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

CARGO. — In  Ben  Jonson's  *  Poetaster,'  V.  iii., 
we  have,  "  A  couple  of  condemn'd  caitive  calum- 
nious cargo's."      Gifford    explains,   "Bullies    or 
bravoes."    He  notes  that  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  by  our  old  poets  as  an  interjection.     Of  this 
use  I  have  two  examples  : — 
But  cargo  !  my  fiddlestick  cannot  play  without  rosin. 
'  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,'  IV. 

Twenty  pound  a  year 
For  three  good  lives?    Cargo!  haiTrincalo! 

'  Albumazar.' 

Gifford  says  the  word  has  been  referred  to  Italian 
coraggio.  He  himself  inclines  rather  to  see  in  it 
the  military  word  of  command,  cargo  (?)  =  charge  ! 
Can  any  one  either  supply  further  examples,  or 
suggest  any  other  account  of  the  word  ?  May  I 
ask  for  direct  replies  ?  C.  B.  MOUNT. 

14,  Norham  Eoad,  Oxford. 

"  THE  COUNTRY  Box,  BY  ROBERT  LLOYD,  A.M.* 
— What  is  known  of  this  "ingenious  writer"?  I 
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lately  came  across  a  poem,  with  the  above  title  and 
signature,  in  a  book  styled  *  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects/  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  "  London,  printed 
for  the  Editor  and  J.  Wallis  at  Yorick's  Head, 
Ludgate  Street,  1780."  Tomkins  would  appear, 
from  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  to 
have  been  a  writing-master  in  Foster  Lane,  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  the  book  is  said  to  be  printed  by  the 
Etheringtons.  The  poem  itself  is  a  description  of 
a  rural  retreat  about  a  mile  from  "  Cheney  Row, 
Chelsea,"  lately  bought  by  a  rich  cit  named 
"Thrifty."  In  it  occurs  a  couplet  illustrating 
what  I  have  written  about  Piccadilly  in  my  'Old 
and  New  London'  (vol.  iv.  p.  287)  as  being  at 
that  time  the  headquarters  of  sculptors  and  statu- 
aries, like  the  New  Road  in  our  own  day  : — 

And  now  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  come 

The  Gods  of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Marions,  N.W. 

KINO'S  END  CAR. —What  is  a  "King's  end 
car"?-used,  apparently,  in  Ireland. 

G.  A.  A. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
First  worship  God,  he  that  forgets  to  pray 
Bidi  not  himself  good  morrow,  nor  good  day ; 
Let  thy  first  labour  be  to  purge  thy  sin, 
And  serve  Him  first  whence  all  things  did  begin. 
Long  do  they  live,  nor  die  too  soon, 
Who  live  till  life's  great  work  is  done.      S.  M.  P. 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain.  JUNIUS. 


RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

(7th  S.  iii.  449.) 

1.  The  Austin  Canons  became  organized  in 
their  mediaeval  form  after  the  Council  of  Lateran 
in  1139,  when  Innocent  II.  gave  them  a  rule 
which  St.  Augustine  drew  up  for  nuns.  They 
had.  further  rules  which  they  attributed  to  St. 
Augustine,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  founder 
and  they  may  have  been  in  some  sort  of  organic 
continuity  with  some  order  established  by  him 
I  he  Austin  Friars,  or  Eremites,  were  at  first 
hermits,  but  became  a  mendicant  order  in  the 
twelfth  century.  They  also  observed  the  eo-called 
t.  Augustine,  and  probably  claimed  him 
as  their  founder. 

fm2   TK°  f  «'?ol»t»t«»iMis  were    an   offshoot 

the  Austin  Canons,  and  were  called  White 

•ns,  from  their  white  cassock,  that  of  the 

Austin  Canons  being  black.  "White  Bernardines" 

Wh:r  eiM6r  i!°me  8uub-°rder  of  th°  Cistercian  or 
White  Monks,   or  the  Order  of  Mount  Olivet 


it  was  white. 


3.  Is  not  "  Black  Monks  of  the  Angels  "  a  mis- 
take for  "  of  the  English  "  (Angkrum)  ? 

4.  Canons  Regular  are  Austin  Canons  living 
under  a  quasi-monastic  rule  ;  Canons  Secular  are 
canons  of   non-monastic  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches.     "Black  Monks  "are  Benedictines,  and 
"  Black  Canons,"  Augustinians.     Is  "  Fratres  de 
Sacra  "  a  mistake  for  u  de  Sacco,"  referring  to  the 
order  of  friars  "de  pcenitentia,"  who  went  about 
in  sacks  ? 

5.  Marmoutier,  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  two  great 
abbeys  at  Caen,  Bee,  and  St.  Bertin,  were  Bene- 
dictine ;  Fontenay  and  Savigny,  Cistercian  ;  Tiro- 
neaux,  Cistercian  ;  Hautpays  I  cannot  find. 

6.  The  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  instituted 
in  1197  as  a  branch  of  the  Augustinian  order. 

J    T    F 
Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

1.  The  Auaustinian  order,  i.  e.t  the  order  of 
Augustinian  Hermits,  claims  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Augustine  of  Hippos ;  the  Canons  Regular 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  are  sometimes,  though  in- 
accurately, styled  Augustinians,  claim  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  Apostolic  College,  and  to  have  been 
reformed  by  St.  Augustine,  who  reduced  their  rule 
to  writing,  and  is  therefore  called  their  legislator. 
The  rule  of  St.  Augustine  was  made  binding  on 
all  regular  canons  in  the  eleventh  century. 

2.  "  White  Canons  "  are  such  canons  regular  as 
wear  a  white  tunic,  e.  g.,  those  of  the  Lateran  con- 
gregation. "Premonstratensians"  are  white  canons ; 
they  were  founded  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
St.  Norbert,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg. 
"White  Bernardines"  are  probably  Cistercians, 
who  are  sometimes  called  "Bernardines,"  after 
their  founder  St.  Bernard,  and  wear  a  white  habit. 

4.  "  Canons  Regular  "  are  the  canons  of  a  col- 
legiate or  cathedral  church  who  are  bound  by  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.      "Secular  Canons"   are 
canons  who  do  not  belong  to  a  religious  order. 
"Black  Monks" are  Benedictines.  "Black  Canons  " 
are  canons  who  wear  a  black  tunic  instead  of  a  white 
one  ;  the  "  Black  Canons  of  Martiall "  were  pro- 
bably members  of  a  congregation  of  canons  regular 
thus  distinguished.     Were  not  "Victorines"  the 
canons  of  the  celebrated  congregation  of  St.  Victor 
in  Paris  ? 

5.  Marmoutier,  Mont  St.  Michel,  Caen,  and  Bee 
belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

6.  The  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  not  an 
oflshoot  of  any  other. 

I  am  writing  from  memory,  being  out  of  reach 
of  any  reference  library,  but  I  think  HERMENTRUDK 
will  nnd  the  above,  so  far  as  it  goes,  authentic. 

Liskeard,  Cornwall.  E.  W.  BECK. 

St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  founded  several  monas- 
teries in  Africa,  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals  ;  but  though  governed  by  strict  rules,  the 
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order  was  very  different  from  the  one  called, 
after  him,  Augustine,  or  Augustinian.  The 
Augustines  were  governed  by  rules,  said  to  be 
those  of  St.  Augustine,  but  in  reality  the  work  of 
several  Popes,  notably  Pope  Alexander  IV.  They 
were  called  "  Black  Canons,"  and  according  to 
Fuller  were  established  in  England  in  1105.  For 
particulars  of  the  order  and  the  pretended  rules  of 
St.  Augustine  see  Hook's  'Church  Dictionary' 
(art. "Augustines  "),  seventh  edition,  pp.  71  and  72. 

E.  PARTI  NGTON. 
Manchester. 

1.  "  The  foundation  of  the  order  was confi- 
dently  referred    to    St.   Augustine    of    Nippo " 
('  Catholic  Dictionary,'  Addis  and  Arnold,  p.  56). 
But  the  article  seems  to  assert  without  reason. 

2.  "Premonstratensians"  were  commonly  called 
in  England  "  White  Canons,"    from  their  white 
habit.    They  were  founded  by  St.  Norbert  in  1119 
at  Premontre",  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  near  Laon. 

4.  "  Black  Canons "  are  Augustinian  Canons. 
"  Black  Friars "  (not  Monks)  are  Dominicans. 
"  Canons  Regular  "  are  Augustinian  Canons. 

6.  "Trinitarians"  were  founded  at  Rome  in 
1198  by  St.  John  of  Matha  and  St.  Felix  of 
Valois.  The  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

HERMENTRUDE'S  first  question,  and  the  second 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  White  Canons  and  White 
Bernardines,  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Most  of  the  information  required  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Littledale's  elaborate  article  on  "  Monachism" 
in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica '  and  in  Haydn's  *  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  s.  v. 
each  order.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.  A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 


BUNHILL  FIELDS  AND  THE  CROMWELL  FAMILY 
(7to  S.  iii.  268,  413).— To  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
interested  in  Bunhill  Fields,  and  who  may  have 
been  puzzled  by  my  stating  that  I  found  Dr. 
Rippon's  copies  of  inscriptions  at  the  British 
Museum,  while  at  the  same  time  MR.  ROBERTS 
BROWN  writes  that  they  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Heralds'  College,  I  would  say  that  we 
are  both  right.  The  British  Museum  volumes  con- 
tain the  inscriptions — apparently  the  original  notes 
made  on  the  ground— from  A  to  P,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  H.  Those  from  Q  to  Z,  not  being  at 
Great  Russell  Street,  may  be  with  the  Heralds,  or 
there  may  be  a  complete  transcript  at  the  College ; 
but  as  to  this,  on  inquiring  there,  I  failed  to  obtain 
information  because  I  was  unwilling  to  pay  five 
shillings  for  it.  At  the  British  Museum,  besides 
the  inscriptions  pasted  into  the  large  volumes,  the 
names  arranged  alphabetically  but  not  extending 
beyond  letter  P,  there  is  a  small  book  containing 
inscriptions,  apparently  copies  of  original  notes, 


also  in  alphabetical  order,  and  extended  beyond 
P,  but  not,  I  think,  complete  ;  in  it,  however, 
was  an  epitaph  for  which  I  searched,  the  name 
commencing  with  T. 

ID  regard  to  the  Cromwells,  I  wish  to  convey 
my  thanks  to  MR.  CROMWELL  RUSSELL  for  the 
information  he  imparts  in  reply  to  my  inquiry. 
I  have  visited  the  tombs  (two  altar-  tombs,  stand- 
ing about  three  yards  apart),  on  one  of  which  the 
inscriptions  are  yet  partly,  but  very  faintly,  visible. 
On  the  smaller  tomb,  that  which  was  found  seven 
feet  underground  and  restored  to  its  position  by 
the  City  Corporation,  the  inscription  is  entirely 
gone.  It  is  here  MR.  CROMWELL  RUSSELL  says 
that  the  old  lady  who  died  at  Ponder's  End  in 
1813  and  her  daughter  Susan,  the  last  of  the 
Cromwells,  were  buried,  and  this  is  evident  from 
the  absence  of  their  names  on  the  other  tomb, 
which  only  had  Dr.  Rippon's  notice,  although,  as 
Susan  Cromwell  was  buried  in  1834,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  her  tomb  was  out  of  sight  before 
1836,  when  Dr.  Rippon  died.  "  Henry  Crom- 
well "  has  been  inscribed  on  the  tomb  reinstated 
by  the  Corporation ;  "  Richard  Cromwell  his 
vault"  appears  on  the  other,  recently  cut.  The 
"  Henry  Cromwell"  was,  I  should  think,  Richard's 
brother  ;  he  died  unmarried  in  1769,  set.  seventy- 
one.  MR.  CROMWELL  RUSSELL  appears  to  think 
the  vault  was  that  of  Major  Henry  Cromwell, 
father  of  the  above  brothers  ;  but  in  that  case  the 
wife  of  the  major  (he  himself  died  and  was  buried  at 
Lisbon)  would  most  probably  have  been  buried  in 
it,  whereas  she  was  consigned  to  her  son  Richard's 
tomb,  as  the  inscription  on  it  states.  There  was 
another  brother,  Thomas  (husband  of  the  old  lady 
of  Ponder's  End,  and  who  died  sixty-five  years 
before  her),  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  in  1748  ;  his 
tomb  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  but  Dr.  Rippon 
has  preserved  the  inscription  ;  he  was  buried  with 
his  first  wife  and  her  parents,  whose  name  was 
Tidman. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  a  nice  little  guide- 
book or  *  History  of  the  Bunhill  Fields  Burying 
Ground,'  published  this  year,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  very  civil  keeper  of  the  ground  ;  it  con- 
tains a  plan  and  some  good  sketches  of  the  princi- 
pal tombs.  In  the  account  there  is  an  interesting 
Siotation  from  the  diary  of  a  lady  who  had  seen 
r.  Rippon  at  work,  "  laid  down  upon  his  side 
between  two  graves,  and  writing  out  the  epitaphs 
word  for  word.  He  had  an  inkhorn  in  his  button- 
hole, and  a  pen  and  book,"  &c.  A  veritable  "  Old 
Mortality,"  as  the  writer  of  the  account  calls  him, 
"dwelling  much  among  these  tombs,  and  doing  a 
work  for  which  his  memory  ought  to  be  kept  for  ever 
fresh  and  green."  Finally  the  worthy  Dr.  Rippon 
was  himself  laid  to  rest  among  the  graves  on  the 
record  of  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  patient 
labour.  He  died  in  1836,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

W.  L.  RUTTON. 
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The  following  list  of  the  members  of  the  Crom- 
well family  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields  is  compiled 
from  Noble's  '  House  of  Cromwell,'  third  edition, 
1787,  vol.  i.  The  book,  though  the  author  may 
be  incapable  of  estimating  rightly  the  character  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  yet  contains,  at  any  rate,  many 
curious  notices  and  anecdotes  of  the  Protector  and 
his  alliances  and  descendants.  The  members  of 
the  family  interred  in  the  above-named  burial- 
place  are  descended  from  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Protector. 

1.  Henry    Cromwell,    commemorated    on    the 
tombstone,  died  at  Lisbon  September  11,  1711, 
and  was  buried  at  Lisbon  ;  major  in  the  army. 

2.  Hannah  Hewling,  his  wife,  died  March  26, 
1732,  aged  seventy  years. 

3.  Mary,    daughter  of  William  Sherwill  and 
wife  of  William  Cromwell,  died  March  4, 1752, 
aged  sixty-two  years. 

4.  William  Cromwell,  husband  of  the   above, 
died  July  9,  1772,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

5.  Mary  Cromwell,  eldest  daughter  of  Major 
Henry  Cromwell,  died  unmarried  July  9,  1731, 
aged  forty  years.    Styled  on  the  tombstone,  "  Mrs. 
Cromwell,  spinster." 

6.  Richard  Cromwell,  fifth  son  of  Major  Henry 
Cromwell,  died  December  3,  1759. 

7.  Ann  Cromwell,  second  daughter  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  died  September,  1777.    It  is  said  there 
was  no  room  for  a  memorial  of  her  upon  the  tomb 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  as  all  the  spaces  were  filled  up 
on  it. 

8.  Eleanor  Cromwell,  third  daughter  of  Richard 
Cromwell,    died   February  24,   1727,  aged  two 
months. 

9.  Thomas   Cromwell,   seventh  son  of  Major 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  grocer,  died  October  2, 1748, 
aged  fifty-one  years. 

10.  Oliver  Cromwell,  son  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
died  May  6, 1741,  aged  five  years. 

11.  Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
died  unmarried  circa  1771. 

1 2.  Thomas  Cromwell,  son  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
died  an  infant. 

13.  Elizabeth  Cromwell,   daughter  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  died  an  infant. 

14.  Henry  Cromwell,  sixth  son  of  Major  Henry 
Cromwell,  died  unmarried  January  4,  1769,  aged 
seventy-one  years. 

The  tombstone  at  Bunhill  Fields,  said  to  have 
been  raised  over  the  vault  made  by  Richard 
Cromwell,  commemorates  also  "  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gat- 
ton,  Widdow"  (sic},  his  mother-in-law,  who  died 
September  27,  1727,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gracedieu, 
spinster,  daughter  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Gracedieu 
Knt.,  died  February  26,  1737,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  her  age.  No  doubt  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  these  inscriptions  have  become  illegible,  but 
several  records  of  the  burials  are  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  work,  some  of  which,  though  not  all 


are  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  tombstone. 
No  doubt  the  author  of  the  *  House  of  Cromwell ' 
had  often  seen  it.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Bendish,  granddaughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  died  at  Southtown  1750. 

Mrs.  Cromwell,  lineally  descended  from  Oliver 
Cromwell,  died  at  Yarmouth  at  an  advanced  age. 

A  nephew  of  the  Protector  was  wounded,  and 
died,  in  an  action  with  the  Royalists.  The  fact  is, 
I  think,  recorded  by  Carlyle. 

WILLIAM  ST.  CLAIR. 

"DEFENCE,  NOT  DEFIANCE":  THE  VOLUNTEERS 
(7th  S.  iii.  206,  356,  430).— Fully  admitting  Capt. 
Hans  Busk  to  have  been  the  avant  courier  and 
first  advocate  of  the  volunteer  movement,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  the  subject  if  I  notice 
other  names  connected  with  the  formation  of  this 
patriotic  home  army,  which  excludes  even  a 
thought  of  conscription. 

In  Harper's  (New  York)  edition  of  the  Poet 
Laureate's  '  Poems,'  published  in  1873,  at  p.  250, 
there  is  a  rousing  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  the 
nation,  of  four  stanzas,  called  '  The  War.'  This 
poem  was  sent  to  me  on  May  5,  1859,  for  anonym- 
ous insertion  in  any  country  paper,  as  it  might  be 
thought  political,  and  unbecoming  the  pen  of  the 
royal  bard  ;  and  it  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
May  9, 1859,  signed  T.  It  was,  of  course,  a  warn- 
ing against  the  "  French  colonels  "  and  their  chief, 
as  "  only  the  devil  knows  what  he  means." 

On  May  29,  1859,  General  Peel,  then  Minister 
of  War,  issued  his  order  which  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  volunteer  corps  in  Great  Britain; 
and  on  July  5,  1859,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was 
then  eighty-seven  years  old,  threatened  England 
with  the  danger  of  invasion,  unless  her  fleet  was 
strengthened  and  a  powerful  reserve  force  main- 
tained. Sir  T.  Martin  says,  in  his  admirable  bio- 
graphy of  this  great  lawyer  and  statesman,  "His 
eloquence  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  the  response  came  in  the  movement  for  form- 
ing a  volunteer  force,  to  which  England  may  now 
look  with  some  confidence  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  "  Isaiah  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  as  I 
have  heard  the  poet  justly  called,  is  not  afraid  of 
speaking  out ;  no  less  stirring  words  than  are 
found  in  his  address  to  our  riflemen  are  contained 
in  'The  Fleet.'  ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  any  one  man  was 
the  originator  of  the  present  volunteer  force,  when 
so  many  were  engaged  in  the-  work.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  a  very  large  share  of  the  glory  and 
honour  is  due  to  the  late  Hans  Busk  of  the  Vic- 
torias and  to  Dr.  Bucknill ;  but  there  were  other 
heads  at  work  previously  and  contemporaneously 
with  them,  notably  Col.  Kinlock,  the  brother  in 
arms  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  Lord  Ranelagh, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hans  Busk  would  have 
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been  able  to  overpower  the  scruples  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  for  the  weighty  influence  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  himself,  only  after  considerable 
difficulty,  obtained  permission  to  form  the  Eoyal 
Victoria  Kifles  (a  shooting  club)  into  a  four-com- 
pany battalion,  although  it  had  existed  as  an  armed 
association  ever  since  the  general  disbandment  in 
1814.  It  seems  that  the  earlier  acceptance  of  the 
services  of  the  Exeter  corps  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent, very  many  other  corps  having  in  1859  ob- 
tained precedence  owing  to  similar  circumstances. 
Even  the  pattern  of  uniform  chosen  affected  this 
result.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  while  to  re- 
vive the  controversy  as  to  the  precedence  of  Devon 
and  Middlesex :  we  of  the  latter  county  are  very 
well  content  to  stand  second. 

E.  T.  EVANS,  Captain  K.V. 

A  very  early  series  of  articles  on  the  volunteer 
system,  if  not  the  first,  will  be  found  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  and  Architect* s  Journal,  dating  from  1837 
and  the  following  years.  The  volunteer  system  is 
advocated  as  essential  for  the  national  defence 
against  invasion,  and  the  application  of  the  en- 
gineering and  other  resources  of  the  country. 
This  subject  will  be  found  to  be  comprehensively 
dealt  with  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

L.  M. 

A  friend  of  mine,  since  deceased,  Capt.  Evatt 
Acklom,  late  16th  Foot,  often  told  me  that  his 
father,  whose  initials  I  forget,  Capt.  —  Acklom, 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  volunteer  movement 
of  1859.  I  do  not  notice  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  communications  of  your  various  contributors. 
EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

'  PLEA  FOR  THE  MIDSUMMER  FAIRIES  '  (7th  S. 
iii.  388).— In  a  very  excellent  weekly  periodical— 
which,  however,  had  but  a  brief  career — the 
Illustrated  Family  Journal  (London,  J.  Clayton, 
1845),  the  two  numbers,  20  and  21,  for  July  19 
and  26,  are  partly  devoted  to  '  Illustrations  of  the 
Genius  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood.7  A  foot-note 
says, "From  the  Illuminated  Magazine  for  July." 
I  have  the  two  volumes  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  Illu- 
minated Magazine  for  1845  ;  but  I  cannot  find  in 
them  any  article  on  Thomas  Hood.  In  the  second 
paper  in  the  Illustrated  Family  Journal  there  is 
a  critique  on  "  Hood's  principal  poetic  production, 
in  point  of  design  and  elaboration  "—his  '  Plea  of 
[not  "  for  "]  the  Midsummer  Fairies.'  Consider- 
able extracts  are  given  from  the  poem,  together 
with  three  graceful  and  fanciful  illustrations  by  J. 
Franklin.  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

'  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  Hero  and 
Leander,  Lycus  the  Centaur,  and  other  Poems/ 
was  published  by  the  firm  of  Longman,  Kees, 
Orme,  Brown  &  Green  in  1827.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Charles  Lamb,  and  contained,  besides  the  three 
pieces  mentioned  in  the  title,  *  The  Two  Peacocks 


of  Bedfont ;  and  thirty-three  "  minor  poems,"  most 
of  which  had  appeared  before.  In  the  '  Memorials 
of  Thomas  Hood '  it  is  stated  that  "  many  copies 
remained  unsold  on  the  publishers'  shelf,"  and 
that  Hood  "afterwards  bought  up  the  remainder 
of  the  edition,  as  he  said  himself,  to  save  it  from 
the  butter  shops."  See  *  The  Works  of  Thomas 
Hood,'  vol.  v.  p.  212  and  vol.  x.  p.  40. 

G.  F.  K.  B. 

c  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies'  was  first 
published  in  1827,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles 
Lamb.  It  was  not  immediately  successful,  and  in 
the  { Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood/  by  his  son  and 
daughter,  it  is  stated  that  Hood  used  to  speak  of 
having  "bought  up  the  remainder  of  the  edition 
to  save  it  from  the  butter  shops."  I  believe  the 
poem  is  included  in  several  cheap  editions  of 
Hood's  serious  works.  C.  C.  B. 

This  delightful  poem — 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing- 
was,  I  believe,  first  published  in  1827.  It  was 
dedicated  in  most  graceful  words  to  Charles  Lamb, 
who  repaid  Hood  by  a  passing  sweet  "  Tale  of  the 
Fairies,"  '  The  Defeat  of  Time/  Lamb  calls  this  a 
meagre  and  harsh  prose  abstract  of  the  first  half  of 
*  The  Plea/  but  it  is  in  Elia's  finest  style,  and  there 
is  little  harshness  in  the  words  of  Mercury  even 
after  the  music  of  Apollo's  lute. 

My  edition  of  Hood's  *  Poems'  is  the  twelfth 
(Moxon,  1860), "a  collection  of  Mr. Hood's  serious 
poems,  made  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  desire." 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Oak  Cottage,  Streatham  Place,  S.W. 

GOLDWTER  OR  GoLDWIRE  FAMILY    (7th    S.    Hi. 

249).— Possibly  the  following  notes  may  be  of 
interest  to  MR.  ARTHUR  BAYLEY: — 

'  1673,  Aug.  6.  Henry  Goldwyer  instituted  Vicar  of 
Christchurch,  Hants.  M.A.  1685,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  Buried  Feb.  2,  1688,  at  Christchurch.  See  a 
letter  to  him  from  Lord  Clarendon  ('  Warner,'  ii.,  app., 
No.  28)."— Walcott's  'Memorials  of  Christchurch, 
Twynham,'  1868,  p.  81. 

"  1699.  William  Goldwyer,  Esq.,  admitted  Free  Burgess 
of  the  Borough  of  Lymington,  Hants." — St.  Barbe'a 
'  Records  of  the  Borough  of  New  Lymington '  (privately 
printed,  circ.  1858). 

"1726.  William  Goldwyer,  Esq.,  of  Christchurch, 
admitted  to  same." — Ibid. 

"1726.  Henry  Goldwyer,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
M.A.  July  5."— Woodward  and  Wilks's  'Hampshire/ 
ii.  134,  note  3. 

I  do  not  find  the  name  in  the  list  of  priors  of 
Christchurch  given  by  the  Kev.  M.  E.  C.  Walcott. 
The  last  prior  was  John  Draper,  who,  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  priory,  Nov.  28, 1539,  was  allowed 
to  retain  Somerford  Grange  for  life.  It  was  the 
property  of  the  priory  at  least  as  early  as  1291;  it 
must,  therefore,  have  been  subsequent  to  Draper's 
death  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Gold- 
wyer family. 
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I  have  not  access  to  the  index  to,  or  a  complete 
copy  of,  Woodward  and  Wilks,  nor  to  Warner's 
*  Hampshire  Collections,' both  of  which  might  pro- 
bably yield  additional  information. 

J.  S.  ATTWOOD. 

Exeter. 

The  only  references  to  this  family  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  are  the  following:— I.  Hutchins's 
'  History  of  Dorset,'  vol.  iii.  p.  80  (second  edition), 
in  a  pedigree  of  Hussey : — 

George  Goldwyre,  of  Somerford  Grange,  Hants. 


I 

Francis  Pry,  of  Somer-=^=Henri- 
ford  Grange,  son  of      etta. 
John  Fry,  of  Alver- 
diston,    Wilts,    who 
died  Mar.  18, 1726. 


a  daughter=pWilliam 
I  Bower, 
of 

Bristol. 


Philadelphia  Fry=William  Bower,  Clerk,  Rector  of 
died  March,          Edmundesham  and  Sutton  Wal- 
1791.  rond,  Dorset,  died  Jan.  7, 1782. 

2.  Burke's  'History  of  the  Commoners,'  vol.  i. 
p.  673 : — Elizabeth  Goldwyre  married  Thomas 
Calverley,  of  the  Broad,  Sussex,  on  June  1,  1829. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Charles  Blagrave,  Esq.,  of 
Berkeley  Square,  and  sole  heiress  of  James  Hill, 
of  Prospect  Hill,  Berks.  There  are  several  his- 
tories of  Hampshire  that  MR.  BAYLEY  might  con- 
sult. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  MR.  ARTHUR 
BAYLEY  will  let  me  have  any  particulars  of  dates 
of  deaths,  marriages,  baptisms  he  may  come  across 
in  relation  to  the  Fry  family,  as  I  am  engaged  on 
a  pedigree  of  that  family.  E.  A.  FRY. 

Varty,  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham. 

JACOB  TBE  APOSTLE  (7th  S.  iii.  248,  375,  503). 
— It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  apostle  generally 
known  by  the  English  form  James,  akin  to  the 
Italian  Giacomo,  is  commemorated  under  the  form 
Jacob  in  one  of  the  old  parish  churches  of  Bristol 
which  is  always  known  as  St.  Philip  and  Jacob's. 

E.  VENABLES. 

EARTHQUAKES,  ECLIPSES,  AND  COMETS  (7th  S 
iii.  409, 484).— In '  I/Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  des 
Fails  Historiques  '  (vol.  i.)  will  be  found  a  useful 
trustworthy,  calculated  chronology  of  eclipses,  both 
B.C.  and  A.D.  ,  down  to  the  year  2000,  of  the  moon  a 
well  as  of  the  sun,  and  giving,  besides  the  day  an 
hour  of  commencement,  the  course  of  the  shadow 
on  the  earth.  This  work,  in  many  volumes, 
monument  of  the  critical  industry  of  the  Bene 
dictines,  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  in  the  Read 
ing  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  This  list  i 
very  useful  to  the  historian  for  testing  and  correcl 
ing  dates  in  the  chronicles.  The  eclipse  of  th 
sun  found  to  have  occurred  August  31,  1030  fixe 
the  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  Stiklestad,  in  Nor 
way,  wherein  Sr.  Olaf  fell. 


Bede  records  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  fourteen  days 

efore  the  kalends  of  March,  538,  from  early  morn- 

ng  till  9  A.M.  This  is  only  one  day  out;  it  should  be 

f teen  instead  of  fourteen,  i.  e.,  February  15,  and 

he  eclipse  began  at  8.30.    Under  540  he  correctly 

ecords  the  eclipse  of  June  20,  adding,  "  the  stars 

iiowed  themselves  full  nigh  half  an  hour  after 

ine  in  the  forenoon  "  (trans,  in '  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.'). 

'he  writer  of  the  '  Annales  Northanhumbrenses,' 

ppended  to  Bede  ('  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,'  p.  288), 

/as  particular  in  recording  eclipses.     In  756  (it 

bould  be  751)  fifth  (should  be  fifteenth)  year  of 

£ing  Eadbert,  there  were  two  eclipses  within  the 

month  of  January,  of  the  sun  on  the  9th  and  the 

moon  on  the  24tb.     No  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 

ad  been  witnessed  in  London  since  March  20, 

139/40,  until  the  last  century. 

A  list  of  recorded  comets  and  historical  notices 
f  some  eclipses  may  be  found  in  Cbambers's  *  De- 
criptive  Astronomy '  and  other  books.  A  list  of 
he  November  or  St.  Leonards  meteors  recorded  is 
riven  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Fanuary,  1867.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

A  very  complete  catalogue  of  the  earthquakes 
with  the  places  of  their  occurrence)  of  which 
•ecords  could  be  found,  from  the  earliest  times 
,o  the  year  1842,  was  published  by  Mallet  in  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  years 
L852,  1853,  and  1854.  In  the  third  edition  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  '  Handbook  of  Descriptive  Astro- 
nomy '  is  given  a  catalogue  of  comets  observed  up 
o  the  year  1874.  A  very  interesting  little  work, 
vhich  will  probably  answer  your  correspondent's 
3urpose  concerning  eclipses,  was  published  by  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Johnson  in  1874  .under  the  title 

Eclipses,  Past  and  Future '  (James  Parker  &  Co.). 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

Since  the  date  of  my  former  communication  I 
have  received  the  June  part  of  the  Monthly  Notices 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  from  which  I 
send  the  following  extract : — 

'The  accompanying  MS.  volume  (placed  in  the 
Library)  gives  eclipses  in  this  country  lor  a  period  of 
about  2,000  years,  from  A.D.  538  to  A.D.  2500,  being  re- 
corded ones  of  both  luminaries  from  the  date  of  the 
first  in  538  to  1200  ;  all  solar  eclipses  visible  here  from 
A.D.  1200  to  A.D.  2200,  omitting  a  very  few  in  which 
scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  sun's  diameter  is  obscured,  includ- 
ing lunar  ones  for  a  certain  period  and  large  solar 
eclipses  from  A.D.  2200  to  A.D.  2500." 

EvERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SIR  THOMAS  ERPINQHAM  (7th  S.  iii.  309,  398). 
— Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  was  a  witness  in  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy  in  1 386.  His 
deposition  is  on  the  roll  (vol.  i.  p.  59).  His 
age  at  that  time  is  not  given,  but  from  the  editor's 
note  in  vol.  ii.  p.  194  there  is  good  evidence  for 
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supposing  him  to  have  been  born  about  1355.  His 
will,  dated  at  Norwich,  was  proved  at  Lambeth  in 
1427.    (Genealogist,  vi.  24.)         J.  H.  WYLIE. 
Rochdale. 

BROUGHAM  (7th  S.  iii.  407,  462).— We  have  an 
evidence  of  the  popular  pronunciation  of  Lord 
Brougham's  name  in  the  last  lines  of  a  skit  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  Lord-Chancellorship  and  its 
accompanying  peerage.  His  lordship  is  compared 
to  a  crossing-sweeper,  who 
When  he  has  done  all  his  dirty  work, 
He  takes  up  his  broom  and  valks  [Brougham  and  Vauxj. 

E.  VENABLES. 

PRECEDENCE  IN  CHURCH  (7th  S.  ii.  361,  495; 
iii.  74,  157,  394,  500).— It  is  certainly  most  amus- 
ing to  read  the  searching  paper  of  questions  pur- 
porting to  have  been  set  and  sent  to  the  house- 
holders of  St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  which  is  printed 
at  the  last  reference.  In  this  sense  it  is  worthy  of  pre- 
servation in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of '  N.  &  Q.,' 
but  in  an  historical  point  of  view  it  is  utterly  value- 
less. Unfortunately  it  is  a  thorough  hoax;  and  no 
one  who  knows  the  Archbishop  of  York  could  ever 
have  supposed  that  it  was  either  drawn  up  by  him 
or  with  his  sanction.  His  Grace  at  once  repudiated 
the  authorship,  and  must  have  done  so  with  a 
smile  at  human  credulity. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  was  recently  informed  on  good  authority  that 
the  circular  alluded  to  by  MR.  WALFORD,  and  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  J.  F.  F. , 
was  issued  by  the  parties  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  and  I  think  this  fact 
should  be  mentioned.  In  fact  the  circular  was 
very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke  against 
the  archbishop.  HENRY  DRAKE. 

HUGUENOT  FAMILIES  (7th  S.  iii.  89,  176,  257, 
297,  334,  417).— I  have  a  small  pamphlet  with  the 
following  title-page  : — "  An  |  Account  |  of  the  | 
Establishment  |  For  Believing  |  Poor  Proselytes  | 
with  an  |  Abstract  |  of  the  |  Proceedings  of  the 
Commisioners  |  For  that  Purpose  |  from  the  25th 
of  December,  1720,  to  |  the  25th  of  December, 
1721  |  The  fifth  Edition  |  London  |  Printed  by  T. 
Wood  in  Little  Britain  1722."  It  includes  a  list 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  also  a  list  "of  all  the 
persons  who  have  been  relieved  from  30  April 
1717  to  25  Dec  1721."  The  recipients  were  prin- 
cipally Huguenots,  with  a  few  Irish,  amongst  these 
"  Viscountess  Gormanston."  If  of  any  value  to 
your  inquirers  under  the  above  head,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  place  it  at  their  disposal. 

H.  HOUSTON  BALL. 

Bedford  Park,  Chigwick. 

OWNER  OF  COAT  OF  ARMS  WANTED  (7th  S. 
iii.  328,  4 17), —Your  correspondents  have  rightly 


assigned  this  coat  to  Richard  Foxe,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  same  may  be  seen  borne  by 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  founded  by  him 
in  1516.  This  is  figured  in  a  small  engraving  in 
the  Oxford  University  Calendar  of  1857.  Lewis's 
*  Topographical  Dictionary,'  published  in  1848, 
gives,  s.  v.  "  Oxford,"  the  arms  of  this  college 
figured  rather  differently,  viz.,  "  Tierce  in  pale,  in 
centre  arms  of  the  see  of  Winchester  ensigned  by 
a  mitre,  having  on  the  dexter  side  the  coat  of 
Foxe,  and  on  the  sinister  that  of  Hugh  Oldham, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,"  a  considerable  benefactor  to 
the  college.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

ORPEN  (7th  S.  iii.  389).— Can  this  be  the  same 
as  Orpin,  a  herb,  according  to  Bailey,  ed.  1736? 

M.A.Oxon. 

YAM  (7th  S.  iii.  189).— Inversion  of  May  ? 

E.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

ANTIGUGLER  (7th  S.  iii.  328,  431).— I  hope  the 
Editor  will  afford  me  space  to  say  that  I  have  a 
silver  funnel  which  seems  to  answer  much  to  that 
described  by  MR.  BUCKLEY  as  in  use  in  his  time 
at  Brasenose.  Mine  has  a  strainer,  movable  at 
pleasure,  and  the  end  of  the  funnel  is  curved  so 
as  to  touch  the  side  of  the  decanter.  I  have  often 
used  it  for  decanting  port,  and  found  it  to  emit 
no  sound  and  to  cause  no  froth.  The  best  way  to 
pour  out  stout  is  to  put  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to 
the  side  of  the  glass,  when  no  froth,  or  a  very 
little,  is  produced.  EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

JORDELOO  (7th  S.  iii.  26,  78,  117).— I  fear  that 
I  have  misled  MR.  WARREN  in  alluding  to  a  note 
in  '  Waverley.'  The  expression  occurs  in  the  text 
of  that  work,  chap,  xxvii. : — 

"He  was  playing  at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the  court ; 
a  gentleman,  a  decent-looking  person  enough,  came  past, 
and  as  a  quoit  hit  his  shin,  he  lifted  his  cane  :  But  my 
young  bravo  whips  out  his  pistol,  like  Beau  Clincher  in 
the  '  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,'  and  had  not  a  scream  of  Gfardez 
I'eau,  from  an  upper  window,  set  all  parties  ascampering 
for  fear  of  the  inevitable  consequences,  the  poor  gentle- 
man would  have  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  that  little 
cockatrice." 

H.  GIBSON. 

Edinburgh. 

BLUESTOCKINGISM  (7th  S.  iii.  286,  417). — For  a 
full  account  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Club  and  its 
doings  MR.  MARSHALL  may  be  referred  to  *  Old 
and  New  London,'  vol.  iv.,  under  the  description 
of  Mrs.  Montagu's  house  in  Portman  Square. 

Mus  URBANUS. 

PYCROFT'S  '  OXFORD  MEMOIRS'  (7th  S.  iii.  69, 192, 
274).— The  author  of  '  Wychcotte  of  St.  John's,' 
said  to  be  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  Rector  of  Wood- 
bridge  (vol.  xi.  91),  said  to  be  Rev.  Erskine  Neale, 
Vicar  of  Exning  (4th  S.  viii.  542),  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  note  brings  to  my  mind  a  recollection 
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j  in  4th  S.  ix.  148,  of  which  I     SITWELL  :  STOTEVILLB  (7th  S.  iii.  27, 154,  314, 
werekindly a±ered.  May  I  ask  again,  Who    397,  505).-It  would  be  wasting  time  to  discuss 
"Robinson  the  cracksman,  and  in  the  royal    the  question,  if  it  can  be  called  a  question,  whether 
\t  T,™';H  Philin™  ?  "  the  base  of  modern  German  has  any  connexion 


cortege  ""at  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  ? 

S.  O. 

"ANOTHER  GUESS"  (7*  S.  iii.  451).-Gold- 
smith  uses  this  expression  either  in  the  Vicar 
or  the  'Essays,'  but  I  have  not  the  reference. 
Another  classical  authority  is  Mr.  Trollope,  who 
writes :  "  Now  Adela  Gauntlet  is  no  more  than 
my  donna  prima.  My  donna  primissima  will  be 
another  guess  sort  of  lady  altogether"  (<  The  Ber- 
trams,' chap.  iv.). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

This  expression  is  duly  given  in  Dr.  Murray's 
« New  English  Dictionary,'  and  is  explained  as 
a  corrupt  form  of  "  another  gates." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

See  *  N.  &  Q.,'  6tt  S.  xii.  298,  second  column. 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

WORDSWORTH:  "VAGRANT  REED"  (7th  S.  iii. 
449).  —Surely  this  means  the  wanderer's  walking- 
stick,  a  valuable  support  and  "  solace";  but  he 
must  also  sit  down  now  and  then,  or  he  will  not 
get  over  his  ground.  C.  B.  M. 

"  Vagrant  reed,"  or  cane,  means  a  walking-stick, 
which  is  of  little  use  to  those  who  are  tired. 

JOHN  HALLIDAY. 


with  that  of  ancient  Gothic."  When  MR.  PYM 
YEATMAN  has  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  in  which  he  undertakes  to  instruct  one  of 
its  greatest  masters,  he  will  discover  that  PROF. 
SKEAT  is,  as  usual,  altogether  in  the  right.  This 
"  rash  young  man,"  as  he  very  properly  describes 
himself,  has,  in  his  hurry,  misquoted  my  note  and 
has  failed  to  understand  PROF.  SKEAT'S  masterly 
little  article.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

MR.  YEATMAN  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  at 
the  first  reference  I  asked  him  to  produce  evidence 
of  a  statement,  conspicuously  made  by  him  in  '  The 
Feudal  History  of  the  County  of  Derby,'  that 
Sitwell  and  Stoteville  are  forms  of  the  same  name. 
This  he  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
thereby  "spoil  one  of  the  best  chapters"  in  a 
forthcoming  book.  Subsequently,  however,  and 
especially  at  the  last  reference,  he  has  freely  and 
fully  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  derivation  o  f 
the  word  Stoteville,  which  is  not  at  all  the  point 
in  question,  and  he  thanks  DR.  CHARNOCK  and 
CANON  TAYLOR  for  answering  his  "query  as  to 
the  derivation  of  this  name."  The  query  was  not 
MR.  YEATMAN'S,  but  mine ;  and  that  query  might 
have  been  answered  with  less  trouble  and  in  less 
space  than  it  has  taken  to  discuss  matters  which 
are  irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue; 

A  county  history  should  be  a  book  in  which  one 
would  expect  to  meet  with  some  degree  of  accuracy; 
and  if,  for  example,  the  author  of  such  a  book  were 
to  make  the  statement  that  Shakespeare  andBreake- 


NOCTURNAL  NOISES  (7th  S.  ii.  367;  iii.  132).— 
The  following  noises  are  heard  at  night  in  the 
region  of  C.  S.  Antonio,  Buenos  Aires  : — 

Tero   real    (Himantopus    brasiliensis). — These  I  speare  are  variants  of  the  same  name,  he  would 
fly  in  packs  at  night,  and  utter  a  cry  somewhat    naturally  be  called  upon  to  produce  evidence  in 
like  that  of  a  pack  of  small  hounds.    There  is  a    support  of  such  an  opinion, 
similar  bird  in  Europe,  whose  cry  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  traditions  of  infernal  packs 
hunting  their  ghostly  quarry  in  the  still  small 


MR.  YEATMAN  is  in  the  position  of  a  party  in 
an  action  to  whom  a  written  interrogatory  has 
been  exhibited,  which  he  is  bound  to  answer  on 

hours.  pain  of  having  his  case  struck  out.     If  he  fails  to 

Viuda  loca  (Aramus  scolopaceus),  of  the  ibis  answer,  the  judgment  of  your  readers  must  be  that 
tribe.  Its  melancholy  wail  ascends  all  night  from  the  statement  was  a  guess,  unsupported  by  any 
the  dismal  swamps.  evidence,  documentary  or  philological.  I  hope, 

Prairie  owl  (Pholeoptyna  cunicularia).— Has  a  therefore,  that  he  will,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  if 
special  cry  at  night,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  to  know 
to  the  faintly  heard  hail  of  some  shepherd.  the  truth  of  things,  briefly  indicate  the  grounds  on 

'Bi*e&ch&(Lagostomu8trichodactylu8).— A  prairie    which  the  statement  is  made.          S.  0.  ADDY. 
dog,  indigenous  ;  has  a  bark.     Vide,  for  further       Sheffield. 

^^^^^[s&^s^^m^ 

AdSSVSH  Lotion  the  tree  f™.    «™  ?"•')_ "*«  "  *»*»*"j.  Mu«^.  '.H-d- 


the  c_  ,Uv"e  MffiS  ""  T  H°g'    =  To  SoSn  GeTZfy?  dfcSSf  ilT^ 

^^1^ 

baying  of  the  native  domestic  dog,  an  animal    resPectlvelv- 


always  thin,  always  bellicose,  of  no  earthly  use, 
and  whose  name  is  legion.  H.  GIBSON. 

Edinburgh. 


and 
R.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

MR.  YEATMAN  says  "  Stutgart  was  so  called 
centuries  before  the  Dukes  of  Wurtemberg,"  &c. 
Now  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg  is  always  spelt 
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Stuttgart.  Merian  spells  it  thus  in  a  famous 
quotation  :  "  Im  Fall  dass  man  die  Weintrauben 
ringsweiss  umb  Stuckgart  nicht  ablase,  die  Statt 
im  Wein  ersaufen  wiirde." 

EDWARD  E.  VYVYAN. 

BARONESS  BELLASIS  OF  OSGODBT,  LINCOLN- 
SHIRE, 1674  (6th  S.  xi.  188  ;  7th  S.  iii.  418,  477).— 
COTHBERT  BEDE  will  find  a  portrait  of  Susan 
Armine,  Lady  Bellasis,  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
it  is  mistakenly  called  Lady  Byron.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  beauty  confirms  this  assumption, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  both  Virtue  and  Walpole. 
She  obtained  a  promise  of  marriage  from  James  II. 
when  Duke  of  York,  after  the  death  of  Anne  Hyde ; 
she  is  said  to  have  been  his  mistress.  He  procured 
for  her  the  title  of  Baroness  Bellasis  of  Osgodby 
for  life,  she  having  been  the  heiress  of  the  Armines 
of  that  place.  He  also  persuaded  her  to  become 
a  Roman  Catholic.  She  was  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bellasis,  son  of  John,  Lord  Bellasis,  and 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Fauconberg,  Cromwell's  son- 
in-law.  She  died  in  1713,  having  in  middle  life 
married  one  Fortrey,  a  "  gentleman  of  fortune." 
WILLIAM  DEANE. 

Hintlesham  Rectory,  Ipswich. 

If  your  correspondents  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
consult  '  The  Complete  Peerage/  now  being  edited 
by  G.  E.  C.,  and  published  in  the  Genealogist,  they 
would  have  found  the  date  of  death  and  place  of 
burial  of  the  above  lady. 

ALFRED  SCOTT  GATTY,  York  Herald. 

To  RALLY  (7th  S.  iii.  126).— It  may  not  be  too 
late  to  give  a  quotation  of  this  word  older  than 
Mr.  Goschen's  address,  but  used  in  the  same 


"  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions 
by  which  it  was  hoped  the  breaches  which  had  arisen 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  would  be  healed. 
These  propositions  were  fiercely  attacked,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, amongst  others,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
Government."— '  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, by  G.  Barnett  Smith  (1879),  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"NoM  DE  PLUME"  (7th  S.  iii.  348).— As  after 
a  lapse  of  several  weeks  no  reply  has  been  sent  to 
MR.  BOUCHIER'S  interesting  inquiry,  I  will  make 
a  reference  to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
Athenceum  of  April  19,  1884,  p.  505,  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  it  is  positively  stated  that  the  ex- 
pression is  an  entirely  English  invention.  As  this 
is  only  signed  by  an  anonymous  "  French  Journal- 
ist," it  does  not  seem  absolutely  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years 
it  appears  to  have  remained  un contradicted.  Never- 
theless it  seems  to  me  to  be  too  good  to  be  true  that 
an  English  person  should  have  hit  on  so  serviceable 
an  expression  in  a  foreign  language,  and  one  that 
has  certainly  been  found  serviceable  by  the  French. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  since  the  query 


appeared  of  consulting  any  French  etymologist 
about  it ;  but  I  have  asked  several  diligent  readers 
(both  French  and  English)  of  French  newspapers, 
who  all  support  my  impression  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  at  least,  it  has  been  constantly  adopted 
in  journalistic  language,  if  not  by  the  most  serious 
writers. 

The  writer  of  the  anonymous  communication  to 
the  Athenceum  tries  to  poke  fun  at  English  people 
who  dabble  in  French,  and  though  he  gives  one  in- 
stance which  is  funny  enough,  he  will  hardly  find 
support  in  calling  "wagonette"  an  unjustifiable 
application  of  a  French  termination.  His  other 
instances,  "leatherette"  and  "leaderette,"  are 
unknown  to  me.  No  doubt  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  misuse  of  French  words  and  phrases  by 
English  writers,  though  hardly  so  many,  nor  such 
absurd  ones,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  attempted 
adoption  of  English  words  by  French  people 
(<N.  &  Q.,'  7"»  S.  i.  451;  ii.  430);  but  I  cannot 
think  nom  de  plume  can  be  set  down  as  one  of 
these ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  reckoned  one 
of  those  happy  hits  which  only  a  foreigner  some- 
times has  the  luck  to  light  upon  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S. 
vi.  297),  and  the  writer  quite  misappreciates  it  in 
treating  it  as  a  misnomer  for  nom  de  guerre,  as 
there  is  a  pronounced  nuance  of  difference  between 
the  two  designations.  R.  H.  BUSK. 

ARABELLA  CHURCHILL  (7th  S.  iii.  508). — Is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  iv.  488 ;  v.  14)  that  the  name 
of  Arabella  Churchill's  youngest  child  was  also 
Arabella,  and  that  she  died  at  Pontoise,  Nov.  7, 
1704,  aged  thirty  ?  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M. A. 

The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge, 

ARMS  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE  PRIOR  TO  1581 
(7th  S.  iii.  495).— Is  it  likely  that  ^  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  entitled  to  bear  arms  prior  to  1581  ? 
In  Prince's  '  Worthies  of  Devon '  it  is  stated  that 
"  his  father  was  a  minister,"  and  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  article  it  is  stated  that  "  in  a  recent 
Baronetage  the  father  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  said, 
but  without  any  authority  being  cited  for  it,  to 
have  been  a  sailor,  by  name  Edmond  Drake."  In 
Prince's  '  Life'  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  bestowal  of  arms  on  Sir  Francis : 

"  About  this  time  it  was,  that  there  fell  out  a  contrast 
between  Sir  Bernard,  and  the  immortal  Sir  Francis 
Drake ;  chiefly  occasioned  by  Sir  Francis,  his  assuming 
Sir  Bernard's  coat  of  arms,  not  being  able  to  make  out 
his  descent  from  hia  family,  a  matter  in  those  days,  when 
the  court  of  honor  was  in  more  honor,  not  so  easily 
digested.  The  feud  hereupon  encreased  to  that  degree, 
that  Sir  Bernard,  being  a  person  of  a  high  spirit,  gave  Sir 
Francis  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  that  within  the  verge  of 
the  court.  For  which  offence  he  incurr'd  her  Majesty's 
displeasure ;  and  most  probably,  it  prov'd  the  occasion 
of  the  Queen's  bestowing  upon  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  new 
coat  of  everlasting  honor,  to  himself  and  posterity  for 
ever ;  which  hath  relation  to  that  glorious  action  of  his, 
the  circumnavigating  the  world  :  which  is  thus  em- 
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blazon'd  by  Guillim.  Diamond  a  less  wavy  between  the 
two  pole-stars  Artick  and  Antartick  pearl;  as  before. 
And  what  is  more  his  crest  is,  A  ship  on  a  globe  under 
ruff,  held  by  a  cable  rope,  with  a  hand  out  of  the  clouds ; 
in  the  rigging  whereof,  is  hung  up  by  the  heels,  a  Wivern 
gul.  Sir  Bernard's  arms ;  but  in  no  great  honour,  we 
may  think,  to  that  knight,  though  so  design'd  to  Sir 
Francis.  Unto  all  which,  Sir  Bernard  boldly  reply'd, 
'  That  though  her  Majesty  could  give  him  a  nobler,  yet 
•he  could  not  give  an  antienter  coat  than  his.'  " 

Prince  then  states  how  Sir  Bernard  met  his 
death  by  taking  the  gaol  fever  at  Exeter,  and  adds: 

"  Sir  Bernard  it  seems,  had  strength  enough  to  recover 
borne  to  his  house  at  Ash,  but  not  enough  to  overcome 
the  disease;  for  he  died  thereof  soon  after,  and  was 
buried  in  his  church  of  Musbury,  an.  1585,  in  an  isle  of 
which,  are  several  monuments,  but,  I  think,  no  epitaphs  ; 
his  effigy  is  there  in  statue." 

This  in  an  error  which  I  have  seen  repeated  in 
other  accounts  of  Sir  Bernard,  the  fact  being  that 
he  died  and  was  buried  at  Crediton  (about  seven 
miles  from  Exeter),  but  his  monument  is  at  Mus- 
bury, as  stated  by  Prince.  HENRY  DRAKE. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOLOGY  (7th  S. 
ii.  445;  iii.  161,  277,  315,  411).— Personally,  I 
must  thank  CANON  TAYLOR  for  his  courteous  and 
temperate  reply,  though  I  think  his  whole  case 
weak. 

1.  Why  resort  to  Germanisms  like  ursprache 
and  urvolkf  (a)  Ur=" original"  is  an  inseparable 
particle,  prefixed  and  taken  directly  from  the  Lat. 
orior ;  BO  Anglice  "primitive  speech,"  we  might 
say  "  uptongue  "  but  that  it  would  increase  Dr. 
Murray's  labours.    (6)  As   to  urvolk,  it  is  our 
"aborigines,"  and    such    people    never    can    be 
identified  till  you  define  the  country  intended. 
The  first  process  is  an  ethnological  inquiry  for  the 
tnan, "  Adam,"  who  first  spoke  ;  the  second  process 
is  to  analyze  his  speech,  when  found. 

2.  The  term  Aryan  is  delusive,  because  it  pre- 
supposes the  qualities  predicated  of  an  unknown 
result.     The  Canon  suggests  two  localities  for  in- 
quiry :  (a)  the  aborigines  of  the  Baltic ;  this  is  ex- 
clusively ethnological,  and  we  know  that  if  so-called 
Aryan  they  must  have  been  Sclavonic,  represent- 
ing a  western  extension  of  the  Sarmatii.    (6)  The 
Baikals  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  were  Ural- 
Altaics,    i.  e.,  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,    the 
Turanians   of   Dr.    Hyde  Clarke,  all   migratory 
nomads.      So,   when  we  have    thus   found    our 
aboriginal  Aryan,  and  duly  scratched  him,  we  shall 
meet  with  an  agglutinative  or  monosyllabic  form 
of  ppeech,  not  now  recognized  as  Indo-European. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  our  Aryan  ursprache,  which 
presupposes  an  incorporating,  a  synthetic  or  inflec- 
tional form  of  speech  ? 

3.  As  to  roots.    I    prefer   a  geological   rather 
than   a  biological  illustration,  holding  that  lan- 
guages underlie  and  overlie  each  other,  cropping 
up  here,  disappearing  there,  in  regular  lines  of 

ficatiou-nothing  permanent  or  continuous, 


3ut  always  metamorphic.  In  this  way  Gaulish 
became  Romance;  but  the  Canon's  illustration  is 
most  unhappy.  That  hereditary  pennist  refers 
French  rouler  to  an  imaginary  "  roul."  This  is 
the  very  pity  of  it,  for  the  transition  is  clear  and 
needs  no  intermediate  root,  thus  :  Lat.  rota,  late 
rotulare;  Provenfal  rotlar,  rolar ;  French  roler, 
rouler.  See  Scheler.  Why  confuse  matters  with 
a  needless  hypothesis  when  the  disappearance  of 
the  t  explains  it  all  ?  Then,  as  to  the  equation 
given,  viz,  "ro,  ra,  re,  rhy,  ari  =  ar!"  one  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  Misses  Scales,  who  are  always 
practising  "  next  door."  This  imaginary  Aryan, 
root  ar  is  only  the  common  Indie  verb  ar  r$  rindmi, 
which  has  given  us  the  Latin  orior;  while  the 
allied  form  ar  ri  arami  gives  us  the  Latin  rota. 

4.  Before  parting  with  this  subject,  which  I 
fear  may  prove  tedious  to  many  and  too  diffuse 
for  the  editorial  limits  of  space,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  spread  of  language  by  lateral  ex- 
tension. We  know  it  has  gone  on  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, where  French  supplanted  German;  and  it  is 
easily  paralleled  elsewhere— as,  for  instance,  by  the 
decay  of  Welsh  in  that  province,  and  of  Irish  and 
Gaelic  in  the  sister  isle  and  Scottish  Highlands ;  so 
that  the  ethnic  is  always  in  conflict  with  the  philo- 
logic  aspect  of  the  question  in  our  search  for  the 
great  Aryan  ursprache.  A.  HALL. 

A  PAIR  OF  KIDDERMINSTER  SWANNS  (7th  S. 
iii.  405). — Eliza  Swann's  charm  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing from  a  wound  is  given  in  Mr.  W.  Henderson's' 
1  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties '  (p.  169,  ed. 
1879),  but  in  somewhat  different  words  : — 

To  Stop  Bleeding. 

Our  Saviour  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
And  was  baptized  in  the  river  of  Jordan ; 
The  waters  were  mild  of  mood, 
The  Child  was  meek,  gentle,  and  good, 
He  struck  it  with  a  rod  and  still  it  stood, 
And  so  shall  thy  blood  stand, 

In  the  name,  &c. 
Say  these  words  thrice,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  once. 

The  charm  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dartmoor.  Cf.  also  Mr.  W.  G.  Black's 
<  Folk-Medicine/  p.  76. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
MOTTO  OF  WATERTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  452). 
— A  change  of  a  single  letter  will  make  good 
sense  of  it, "  Better  kinde  frend  than  fremd  kinde." 
Fremd  is  "  stranger  n  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  modern 
German.  J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

Is  not  this  "Better  kind  frende  than  fremd 
kind  "=fremit  kin  =  unkind  kindred  ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

SCARLETT  :  ANGLIN  (7th  S.  ii.  428,  515  ;  iii. 
461).— The  extracts  from  Sir  John  Maclean's 4  His- 
tory of  Trigg  Minor,'  given  by  MR.  GOODRIDGE 
are  not  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Scarlett  family 
in  England.  They  were  settled  earlier  in  Kent, 
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Yorkshire,  London,  and  Sussex  ;  so  early  a3  1135 
in  Yorkshire.  The  branch  which  settled  in  Jamaica 
came  from  Sussex,  where  they  owned  a  good  deal 
of  land,  and  the  present  representatives  descend 
from  Henry  Lawrence,  the  president,  through 
John  (not  Sir  John),  one  of  his  younger  sons,  who 
emigrated  to  that  island  after  the  Restoration. 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

"And  so  became  possessed,  in  31  Hen.  VII.," 
&c.  As  Henry  VII.  only  reigned  twenty-four 
years,  i.  e.,  1485-1509, 1  wish  to  ask  MR.  GOOD- 
RIDGE  where  the  31  Hen.  VII.  comes  in? 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

HISTORICAL  DATA  RESPECTING  THE  EDDTSTONE 
(7th  S.  iii.  428).— W.  S.  B.  H.  may  without  much 
trouble  see  a  contemporary  account  of  the  storm 
of  1703,  if  he  will  refer  to  a  collection  of  Defoe's 
works,  for  Defoe  published  in  the  folio  wing  year 'The 
Storm  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  the  most  Remarkable 
Casualties  which  happened  in  the  Tempest  (Novem- 
ber 26,  1703)  '  (London,  1704),  which  was  reprinted 
in  a  second  edition,  s.a.,  also,  in  1769,  London. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

In  Randolph's  '  Archipelago,'  1 687,  there  is  an 
account  of  a  storm  in  1683  in  which  two  ships 
from  New  England  found  themselves.  One  went 
ashore  in  Mount's  Bay ;  the  other,  although  in 
great  distress,  reached  Plymouth  Sound  in  safety 
(pp.  98-108).  W.  C.  B. 

Does  W.  S.  B.  H.  know  that  there  was  a  lead- 
ing article  in  the  Times  of  May  17,  1882,  on  the 
above  ?  I  cut  it  out  at  the  time  and  pasted  it  in 
my  book  of  newspaper  extracts,  and  cannot,  un- 
fortunately, send  or  offer  to  copy  it. 

M.A.Oxon. 

HAMPSHIRE  PLANT- NAMES  (7th  S.  iii.  387,479). 
— Reference  to  the  excellent '  Dictionary  of  English 
Plant-Names/  by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland 
(English  Dialect  Society),  shows  that  foxgloves  are 
called  "poppies"  in  Cornwall,  South  Buckingham- 
shire, and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  Somersetshire 
they  are  called  "  pops." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Foxgloves  are  called  "  poppies  "  in  Surrey,  and 
here  poppies  are  called  "  red- weed." 

EAST  SUFFOLK. 
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Polychronicon   Ranulphi  Higden  Monachi    Cestrensis. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  Rawson  Luruby,  D.D.   Vol.  IX. 

(Longmans  &  Co.) 

As  an  historical  document  HSgden's  '  Polychronicon,' 
though  important,  cannot  claim  to  stand  in  the  first  rank 
among  our  histories;  but  there  are  two  reasons,  neither 
of  them  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word  historical, 
which  make  it  of  exceeding  value.  In  the  firat  place, 


he  gives  us  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  an  epitome  of 
the  geography  of  the  world,  as  men  then  understood  it, 
which,  though  almost  entirely  a  compilation  from  other 
books  which  have  come  down  to  us,  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  what  men  in  the  fourteenth  century  thought 
our  world  was  like.  In  the  second,  Higden  has  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  be  translated  into  English  by  two  different 
persons.  John  Trevisa,  the  Cornishman,  who  became 
chaplain  to  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1416, 
and  another  unknown  author.  Both  these  English 
writers  have  made  some  additions  to  the  text  that  waa 
before  them,  but  the  value  of  their  labours  mainly  now 
consists  in  the  good  prose  style  which  they  wrote.  It 
was  believed  that  eight  volumes  would  be  sufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  three  texts  of  the  'Poly- 
chronicon,' but  John  Malverne's  Latin  continuation  baa 
been  discovered.  This  hitherto  unknown  document, 
with  the  glossary  and  indices,  compose  the  volume 
before  us.  Malverne's  chronicle  does  not  add  any  facts 
of  first-class  importance  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess,  but  it  is  full  of  minute  touches  which 
those  who  endeavour  to  write  history  accurately  will 
know  how  to  value.  Some  of  his  statements  muse  have 
been  made,  we  think,  on  insufficient  information.  Wat 
Tyler  is  called  John,  not  Walter,  and  Ball,  the  fanatical 
preacher,  figures  as  Balne.  This  latter  may  possibly  ba 
the  correct  form.  Surnames  were  in  a  fluent  condition 
in  those  days.  Men  who  had  the  luxury  of  possessing 
one  were  careless  as  to  spelling  so  long  as  the  sound  was 
nearly  right ;  but  the  Christian  name  was  a  sacred  thing, 
in  which  no  error  was  likely  to  occur.  In  the  war  with 
Scotland,  in  1384,  we  are  told  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
saved  the  Abbey  of  Melrpae  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
from  destruction.  If  this  be  true,  it  casts  a  favourable 
light  on  the  character  of  one  of  whom  modern  historians 
have  been  but  too  ready  to  think  evil.  There  are  many 
horrible  details  as  to  the  cruelties  practised  upon  a  Car- 
melite friar,  who  had  brought  charges,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  were  without  foundation,  against  the  duke.  The 
varied  tortures  the  wretch  underwent  are  too  horrible  to 
think  of.  If  the  duke  was  really  privy  to  what  was 
being  done,  his  worst  enemies  could  not  give  him  too  bad 
a  character.  We  believe,  however,  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  these  horrors  until  it  was  too  late  to  inter- 
vene. We  are  told  that  the  duke  was  displeased  when 
he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  but  not  until  the 
unhappy  Carmelite  "  ab  hac  instabili  luce  migravit  et  in 
pace  quievit."  Nearly  one-half  of  this  volume  is  occu- 
pied by  the  glossary  to  the  whole  of  the  nine  volumes 
and  the  indices.  These  latter  we  have  not  tested,  but 
we  have  carefully  examined  the  glossary.  It  seems  to 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  such  a  work  can  be.  Readers 
who  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  book  on  their 
own  shelves  will  do  well  to  consult  it  whenever  the 
modern  dictionaries  are  at  fault  as  to  a  mediaeval  Eng- 
lish word.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  there  are 
not  a  few  words  to  be  met  with  here  which  have  not 
hitherto  found  their  way  into  any  dictionary  whatsoever. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
there  were  base  and  spurious  coins  called  "  rosaries/' 
The  Latin  of  Higden's  text  is  "  rosarios,"  which  Du 
Presne  explains  as  "monetae  adulterinae."  We  wish 
some  one  would  be  more  explicit,  and  tell  us  exactly 
what  these  deceitful  coins  were  like.  Had  they  a  rose 
or  a  string  of  prayer  beads  on  them  1 

The  Family  of  Brocas  of  Beaurepaire  and  Roche  Court. 

With  some  Account  of  the  English  Rule  in  Aquitaine. 

By  Montague    Burrows,   Capt.    R.N.,  M.A.,   F.S.A. 

(Longmans  &  Co.) 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  family  histories  ever 
published,  and  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the  chest 
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containing  these  deeds  came  into  the  hands  of  one  so 
fitted  to  bring  them  before  the  public  in  the  manner 
they  deserve.  The  beginning  of  the  preface  is  more  like 
the  opening  of  a  novel  than  the  introduction  to  a 
work  of  antiquarian  value.  We  are  told  that  a  chest  of 
English  oak,  made  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
vraa  discovered,  containing  "some  six  hundred  deeds  and 
papers,  commencing  with  the  De  Roches'  property  in  1271, 
taking  up  that  of  the  De  Brocas  in  1320,  proceeding  continu- 
ously through  the  ages  till  the  Gardiners  succeeded  to  the 
Brocas  estates,  and  ending  abruptly  enough  in  1782." 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  a  find 
of  this  kind,  nor  can  we,  in  such  a  limited  space,  do 
justice  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  arranging  and 
putting  in  order  these  deeds  has  been  done. 

Prof.  Burrows  has  been  unwearied  in  his  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  whole  history  of  each  member  of  the 
family  of  De  Brocas,  and  Boswell  himself  never  took 
more  pains  to  record  every  fact  in  the  life  of  his  hero 
than  have  been  taken  to  verify  and  make  out  the  smallest 
details  about  the  most  obscure  member  of  this  great 
house.  Castles,  tombs,  monumental  brasses,  churches, 
houses,  plans,  and  seals  are  all  engraved,  so  that  we 
may,  in  so  far  as  it  be  possible,  see  what  manner  of  men 
the  De  Brocases  were.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  seals  engraved,  some  of  them  most  curious  specimens 
of  early  art.  One,  the  seal  of  Elys  de  Ruede,  1334,  is  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  thing,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been  impressed  on  the  wax  but  yesterday.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  every  authority  that  is  quoted  has 
the  reference  given,  so  that  all  may  verify  the  facts 
for  themselves.  There  is,  however,  one  statement  that 
we  should  much  like  to  be  able  to  gain  more  informa- 
tion about.  Prof.  Burrows  is  speaking  of  Sir  Pexil 
Brocas  (p.  222),  who  died  in  1630,  and  he  says  of  him  : 
"  He  exhibited  his  love  of  a  jest  as  much  as  his  vanity  in 
retaining  a  professional  jester,  said  to  be  the  last  case  of 
the  sort  in  any  English  private  family."  What  is  the 
authority  for  this?  We  do  not  doubt  the  statement,  but 
we  should  like  to  be  able  to  prove  it.  The  portrait  of 
this  jester  is  still  preserved,  and  some  one  of  a  later  genera- 
tion has  inscribed  it  with  the  words,  "  Hodge,  Jester  to  Sir 
Pexil  Brocas,  of  Beaurepaire."  We  wish  very  much 
that  it  had  been  engraved  for  this  book.  Prof.  Burrows 
says  :  "It  is  the  face  of  a  rough,  humorous  fellow,  some- 
thing like  an  old-fashioned  innkeeper."  To  turn  from 
the  merely  family  history  to  the  part  of  the  book  that 
gives  an  account  of  the  English  rule  in  Aquitaine.  Here 
we  get  a  stirring  picture  of  the  events  that  make  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  one  of  the  most  glorious  on  record 
It  was  a  great  and  terrible  loss  for  this  country  that  the 
:  Prince  did  not  live  to  carry  on  the  work  so  grandly 
begun.  Prof.  Burrows  says  that  his  death  and  that  of 
lenry  V.  caused  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  distress  that  England  has  ever  felt.  With  the 
exception  of  that  of  Cromwell,  whose  death  brought 
absolute  chaos,  no  other  deaths  have  ever  had  such  evil 
ts  on  the  country,  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  Those 
persons  who  delight  in  working  out  the  answers  to 
questions  such  as,  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on 
the  kingdom  had  Edward  VI.  lived  ?-may,  perhaps  be 
able  to  tell  us  which  of  the  two  caused  the  greatest  un- 
happiness  to  the  country.  We  are  not  able  to  give  an 
opin.on  on  such  a  complex  ma.tter.  We  can  only  add 
that  we  are  sure  that  all  of  us  who  have  any  feeling  of 
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a  special  purpose.  There  is,  of  course,  no  finality;  and 
a  book  such  as  this  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension. The  standpoint  from  which  the  various  articles 
are  written  is,  as  was  to  be  supposed,  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Very  judicious  steering  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary. Reference,  however,  to  such  lives  as  Pusey, 
Stanley,  Colenso,  Wesley,  and  to  such  even  more  dan- 
gerous headings  as  "  Eternal  Punishment,"  shows  that 
the  whole  is  written  with  tact  and  right  feeling.  Some 
questions  sent  to  'N.  &  Q.'  might  be  avoided  by  a  refer- 
ence to  these  pages. 

London  Life  seen  with  German  Eyes.    By  Wiihelm  F 

Brand.    (Field  &  Tuer.) 

IT  is  always  edifying  to  read  what  foreigners  say  of  us. 
Mr.  Brand  writes  goodnaturedly,  and  displays  some 
acuteness  of  vision.  For  English  readers,  however,  his 
book  is  too  charged  with  statistics.  When,  however 
a  propos  to  dinner  parties,  we  read  that  the  special 
English  soups  are  ox-tail,  mulligatawny,  and  cayenne, 
and  that  the  heavy  sherry  which  accompanies  them  is 
"  chiefly  manufactured  in  Liverpool,"  we  marvel  if  some 
of  the  information  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  date. 

MR.  BURKE,  Somerset  Herald,  is  compiling  for  Dr. 
Howard's  Miscellanea  Gfenealogica  et  Heraldica  an  ela- 
borate pedigree  of  the  Darwin  family.  Many  valuable 
documents  have  been  lent  by  members  of  the  family 
which  will  enable  the  compiler  to  make  this  important 
genealogy  most  complete.  It  will  be  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  of  signatures,  including  those  of  Sir  Francis 
Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  Charles  Darwin  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  and  many  others.  A  few  copies  will  be 
struck  off  on  quarto  paper  for  private  circulation. 


£at(re*  ta 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 

address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

must  ohCs«rv  *«?'?!?  °f-  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note  querv 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  ttfe 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 


.—'The  World  Displayed'  is  a  collection 
and  travels  selected  from  writers  of   all 
was  published  in  20  vols.,  Lond.,  1759  et 
•li  ?reonCe  i  y  Dr'  Samuel  Johnson.    A  third 
in  1774'         1D  '  aPPeared  iu  !767,  and  a  fourth 

— AsLtoNSco?t0'EL  ("-°rigin  °^  the  Name  of.  Waverley  "). 
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„...  NOTICE. 

Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane  EC         ' 
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JUBILEE  OR  JUBILE, 

Whilst  at  this  auspicious  period  of  rejoicing  the 
word  jubilee  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
points  connected  with  it,  as  to  its  orthography, 
derivation,  signification,  and  application. 

First,  as  to  the  orthography.  In  the  current 
English  literature  it  appears  always,  or  almost 
always,  as  Jubilee.  This  is  taken,  but  incorrectly, 
from  the  Authorized  Version  of  Leviticus  xxv.  9, 
&c.,  "Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubile  to  sound."  The  single  e  of  the  termination 
is  preserved  throughout,  and  is  also  continued  in 
the  Revised  Version ;  but  in  almost  all  the  im- 
prints except  those  of  the  Queen's  printer,  it  will 
be  found  as  Jubilee.  It  is  so  given  in  the  text  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  *  Commentary'  (edit.  1836) 
and  in  Thos.  Scott's  Bible  (edit.  1850). 

The  English  versions  from  Coverdale  onwards 
present  no  fewer  than  six  variations.  Coverdale's 
first  edition  (1535)  has  iubilye;  Matthew's  (1537), 
jubelye;  Cranmer  (1549),  iubely  (1566),  iubelye ; 
Taverner  (1549),  indiscriminately  iubelie,  Jubely, 
iubelye ;  Bishops'  Bible,  in  thetwo  beautiful  black- 
letter  folio  editions  of  1572  and  1585,  jubilee ; 
Barker's  ("Breeches,"  1610),  jubile;  Authorized 
(1611),  jubile.  These  all  follow  the  Vulgate  jubi 
leus,  modified  into  French  jubilet  and  altered  ad 


libitum  by  our  early  translators.  The  word  was 
not  entirely  strange  in  English,  being  employed 
by  Chaucer  in  the  '  Sotnpnoure's  Tale,'  v.  7444 : — 

They  may  now,  God  be  thanked  of  his  lone, 

Maken  hir  jubilee  and  walke  alone. 

The  word  does  not  occur  in  Shakespeare. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  far  from  clear,  and 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  Biblical  scholars.  The  Hebrew  roots 
being  triconsonantal,  when  written  without  the 
vowel-points  the  meaning  is  frequently  doubtful. 
Thus  ^31,  y-b-l,  or  j-b-l,  may  be  either  jobel,  inter- 
preted by  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  De  Wette  as  the 
trumpet,  or  the  sound  of  the  trump,  or  jafraZ, "  un- 
davit,  impetu  fluxit,"  according  to  Kranold.  Accord- 
ing to  another  ancient  interpretation,  the  radical 
signifies  to  emit,  liberate,  and  abstractly,  freedom, 
liberty.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  and 
adopted  by  the  LXX.,  who  translate  Lev.  xxv.  11, 
' A<£eo"eoos  cnrjuao-ia  avrrj  TO  CTOS  TO  TrevT^KOoroi/ 
ei/iavTos  carat  vfj.iv,  "  A  sign  of  restitution  shall 
that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you." 

The  Rabbins  maintain  that  the  word  points  out 
rams'  horns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion.  Bochart  doubts  whether 
rams'  horns  were  ever  employed  as  trumpets,  and 
thinks  that  the  horns  spoken  of  may  have  been 
the  horns  of  oxen,  or  brazen  trumpets  in  the  shape 
of  horns. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  references  to  the  Jewish  feast  at  the  end  of 
seven  times  seven  years,  and  the  social  arrange- 
ments and  restitutions  arising  therefrom. 

There  are  two  leading  lines  of  interpretation, 
which  start  from  different  ideas,  but  are  not  in- 
capable of  reconciliation.  The  one  is  that  of 
restitution,  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  endorsed 
by  Josephus.  The  other  is  that  of  a  festival  and 
rejoicing,  the  term  applying  rather  to  the  accessories 
than  to  the  work  performed.  The  Eastern  inter- 
preters appear  to  have  laid  most  stress  on  the 
former,  but  the  Latin  Church  has  consistently 
adhered  to  the  latter. 

The  Jubileus  of  the  Vulgate  claimed  affinity  with 
jubilo,  jubilatio,  jubilans,  existing  terms  of  joy  in 
the  Latin  language. 

A  Bull  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  A.D.  1300 
established  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee 
year,  first  at  intervals  of  a  hundred,  and  sub- 
sequently of  fifty  years,  and  hence  the  joyful 
associations  usually  connected  with  the  idea  of  a 
jubilee. 

This  view  of  the  jubilee  runs  through  all  the 
versions  of  the  Latin  races,  and  has  quite  super- 
seded in  the  popular  view  the  restitutive  idea  of 
the  LXX. 

In  the  other  European  languages  gome  adopt 
the  Hebrew  word  untranslated,  as  in  Danish, "  Thi 
det  er  et  Jubelaar,  det  skal  vcere  eder  en  Hellig- 
hed.';  "  For  it  is  the  jubilee,  it  shall  be  holy  unto 
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von  -    Othem  translate  it  into  the  vernacular, 
^Swedifh  of  the  »me  passage,"  Forty  tojarel 

skall  waraheligt  inland  eder.  . 

Luthw  combines  both  ideas  in  his  version.  In 
Lev  XXV.  10,  he  translates  jobel  by  «  ^lassjahr' 
the  year  of  redemption,  but  elsewhere  he  adopts 
halliahr  the  year  of  the  trumpet  or  rejoicing. 

Our  English  version  renders  a  portion  of  this 
pas^ge  differently  from  any  other  translation. 
Inthe  early  English  Bibles,  Coverdale,  Matthew, 
Cranmer,  and  Taverner,  verse  9  makes  no  refer- 
en™e  to  Jubilee.  It  stands  thus,  "And  thou 
shalt  make  a  trompe  blow  on  the  tenth  daye  of  the 
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Bible  of  1572  it  reads  "And 
thou  shalt  cause  to  blowe  the  trumpet  of  the  >  Jubilee 
n  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month."  There  is 
a  marginal  note  to  Jubike,  "It  was  so  called 
because  the  joyful  tidings  of  libertie  was  pubhkely 
proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Our  modern  pronunciation  is  entirely  out  of 
accord  with  the  ancient.  It  will  be  seen  above  that 
in  our  early  English  versions  the  initial  letter  is  i, 
representing  the  Hebrew  yod.  This  marks  a  transi- 
tion taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  j,  which, 
being  merely  an  initial  i  or  y,  was  intermingled  m 
the  old  dictionaries  with  the  vowel  i.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the 
semivowel  j,  with  the  sound  of  initial  y,  hardened 
into  the  palatal  j.  In  Italian  a  change  in  the 
spelling  took  place.  Lat.  Justus,  jubilaus,  became 
giusto,  giubeko.  In  English  we  contented  our- 
selves with  altering  the  pronunciation,  which, 
however,  gave  rise  to  some  inconviences.  Halle- 
lujah is  a  poser  to  many  rustic  musical  amateurs. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  we  shall  never  get  back 
to  the  Hebrew  yobel  or  the  old  English  iubely. 

The  connexion  of  Hebrew  jobel  with  similar 
words  in  the  Aryan  tongues  is  a  curious  subject  ol 
inquiry.     Gesenius  compares  it  with  Lat.  ejulare 
Swed.  iolcn,  jal,  jobl,  &c. 

Liddell  and  Scott  carry  the  comparison  to  Greek 
oXoXvyry,  oXoXv£o>,  Lat.  ululare,  and  again  to 
Hebrew  halal,  to  praise—  hence  Halklu-jah.  Th 
connexion  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  roots  may  appear 
problematical,  but  interjectional  cries  of  joy  o 
grief  are  common  to  all  races.  J.  A.  PICTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


DIALECTIC  WORDS. 

I  have  employed  some  of  my  time  during  th 
last  fortnight  in  going  through  the  six  volumes  o 
the  'Georgical  Essays'  of  A.  Hunter,  M.D. 
which  were  published  at  York  in  the  years  180C 
and  1804.  I  have  come  across  therein  the  follow 
ing  dialectic  words.  They  have  been  transcribe 
for  Dr.  Murray,  but  as  being  probably,  in  mos 
instances,  dialectic  only,  I  doubt  their  being  of  us 
for  the  new  '  Dictionary.'  It  will  be  well  tha 


hey  should  find  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  any  case, 
as  they  will  then  be  ready  at  hand  for  workers  on 
he  dialect  dictionary  which  we  all  hope  some  day 
o  see. 

Brimming— "I*  the  North  of  England,  when  the 
arth  turns  up  with  a  mellow  and  crumbly  appearance, 
nd  smoaks,  the  farmers  say  the  earth  is  Inmrmng 

^WJJ,I1. stone,  called,  in  Hertfordshire, 

nother-stone,  a  concretion  of  many  small  blue  pebbles 

V°Cow%ate.-«  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  co^ate  given  up 
or  want  of  ability  to  obtain  a  cow  "  (vol.  n.  p.  126). 
Foal  (coal-pit term) .—"When  they  [boys]  reach  the 
ge  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  more  laborious  station  is 
Hotted  to  them.  They  then  become  what  are  termed 
ads  or  foals;  supplying  the  inferior  place  at  a.machine 
ailed  a  tram  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  158). 

Fashions.—"  He  applied  to  Squire  Fairfax,  and  told 
rim  that  if  he  would  let  him  have  a  little  bit  of  ground 
>y  the  road  side  '  he  would  show  him  the  fashions  on 
' "  (vol.  ii.  p.  309). 

Crombe.—"  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  [of  weeds] 
are  collected  on  the  dam,  they  are  drawn  out  by  crombes, 
orks,  &c."  (vol.  ii.  p.  351). 
Flag.—11  The  dibbler,  who  walks  backwards,  and  turn- 

ng  the   dibbles  partly  round makes  two  holes  on 

each  flag,  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  the  length  way 
-f  thej%"  (vol.  ii.p.  355). 

Shim.—"  In  the  isle  of  Thanet  they  are  particularly 
attentive  to  clean  their  bean  and  pea  stubbles  before 

;hey  plough For  this  purpose  they  have  invented  an 

instrument  called  a  shim  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  131). 

Fell-Monger's  Poalce. — "  This  manure  has,  for  ten 
years  past,  been  used  upon  the  stiff  grounds  in  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent "  (vol.  iii.  p.  138). 

Rowen.— "  The  grass  of  the  preceding  hay  crop,  or 
pasturage,  kept  from  July  or  August,  without  suffering 
any  animal  to  enter  it,  is  in  Suffolk  called  old  Rowen  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  151). 

Tivlina.—"  A  mode  of  curing  clover-hay  (vol.  in. 
p.  194). 

Dai  or  Dei.— "In  Aberdeenshire  denotes  the  person 
who  has  the  superintendance  of  a  dairy,  whether  that 
person  be  male  or  female  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  262). 

Ooze. — "  Near  the  coast  [of  Norfolk]  great  quantities 
of  sea-weed,  or  ooze,  are  collected  and  used  as  manure  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  559). 

Briser.—"  In  the  month  of  Septsmber,  a  slight  plough- 
ing and  preparation  is  given  to  the  field,  destined  for 
beans  and  parsnips  the  ensuing  year.  In  this  country 
[Jersey]  this  work  is  called  briser  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  321). 
-  ,ery  _«  They  [oxen]  should  be  as  little  liable  as 
ble  to  disease,  or  any  hereditary  distemper ;  as 
ng  lyery  or  black-fleshed,  or  having  yellow  fat  and 
the  like"  (vol. iv. p.  351). 

Graves. — "  A  farmer  in  Surrey  used  graves  from  the 
Tallow-Chandlers,  with  very  great  success  on  a  sandy 
soil"  (vol.  vi.  p.  229). 

Stubbing.— "[The  Spanish  chesnut]  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  branching,  provincially  called  stubbing, 
from  the  roots  after  being  cut  down  "  (vol.  vi.  p.  457). 
EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg, 


THE  NEW  "  ABBOTSFORD  EDITION  "  OP  SIR  W. 
SCOTT'S  NOVELS. — I  have  heard  that  a  new  "Abbots- 
ford  Edition  "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  is  about 
to  appear.  If  this  be  true  I  trust  that  some  com- 
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potent  person  will  revise  the  text,  correct  obvious 
misprints,  and  give  short  notes  pointing  out  where 
the  writer  was  obviously  in  error.  No  writer  in 
our  tongue,  except  Shakespere,  is  so  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  care  of  a  sensible  editor  as  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  no  one  of  first  or  even  second-rate  rank 
has  had  so  little  done  to  purify  the  text  and  correct 
errors.  The  old  "  Abbotsford  Edition  "  is  probably 
the  best  form  in  which  the  novels  have  been  pre- 
sented, but  it  contains  many  errors  of  the  press. 

These  remarks  are  made  by  way  of  preface  to 
the  following  correction.  Of  course  the  text  must 
never  be  tampered  with ;  but  a  short  note  should 
be  given  in  any  future  issue,  pointing  out  the 
mistake  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen.  Father 
Philip,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  'Monastery' 
(p.  59,  Abbotsf.  ed.),  speaks  of  "The  monks  Bene- 
dictine, reformed  on  the  rule  of  Saint  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  thence  called  Cistercian."  The  Cister- 
cians took  their  name  from  Citeaux,  in  Burgundy, 
Latin  Cistercium.  Though  not  their  founder,  as 
has  been  sometimes  inaccurately  affirmed,  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  the  great  ornament  of 
the  order,  after  whom  the  Cistercians  have  some- 
times been  called  Bernardines. 

Another  error  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment.  It 
is  almost  certainly  a  misprint  only.  In  a  note  to 
the  twenty -ninth  chapter  of  '  Ivanhoe '  (p.  566) 
we  are  told  that  the  arms  assumed  by  Godfrey 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  were  "  a  cross 
counter  patent  cantoned  with  four  little  crosses 
or,  upon  a  field  azure,  displaying  metal  upon 
metal."  "  Azure  "  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  argent. 
The  proper  blazonry  of  this  coat  is  Argent,  a 
cross  potent  between  four  plain  crosslets  or. 
See  Geo.  Seton's  *  Law  and  Practise  of  Heraldry 
in  Scotland/  p.  97.  The  crosses  are  believed 
to  symbolize  the  five  wounds  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  the  tinctures  to  bear  allusion  to 
Psalm  Ixvii.  verse  14.  "Si  dormiatis  inter  medios 
cleros,  pennse  columbae  deargentatse,  et  posteriora 
dorsi  ejus  in  pallore  auri."  Dr.  Rock  was  of 
opinion  that  the  arms  of  Jerusalem  were  intended 
as  "  a  representation  of  the  piece  of  board  with 
the  writing  on  it,  set  by  Pilate's  order  above  the 
head  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

LETTER  OP  ROBERT  BURNS. — The  following 
letter  of  Robert  Burns  is  in  a  volume  in  my  pos- 
session. As  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  correspondence, 
there  is  a  possibility  it  may  be  unpublished: — 

Sir,— It  would  be  a  reason  sufficiently  just,  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  I  hare  not  sent  you  my  poetic  Epistle  to 
Fintry,  because  I  actually  could  not  find  time  to  tran- 
scribe it,  but  a  better  reason  is,  I  am  out  of  conceit  with 
it  myself,  and  transcribing  a  thing  of  my  own  I  do  not 
like,  is  a  drudgery  I  know  not  how  to  bear,— I  dare  say 
if  you  have  not  met  with  Capt"  Matthew  Henderson 
about  Edinr  you  must  have  heard  of  him.— He  was  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  mine ;  and  of  all  mankind  I 


ever  knew,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  for  a  nice  sense  of 
honor,  a  generous  contempt  of  the  adventitious  distinc- 
tions of  men,  and  sterling  though  sometimes  outre  wit. 
The  enclosed  elegy  has  pleased  me  beyond  any  of  my 
late  poetic  efforts!  Perhaps  tis  the  memory  of  joys  that 
"are  past,"  and  a  friend  who  is  no  more,  that  biases 
my  criticism.— It  is  likewise,  ever  since  I  read  your 
Aiken  on  the  poetical  use  of  Natural  History,  a  favorite 
study  of  mine,  the  characters  of  the  Vegetable  and  the 
manners  of  the  Animal  Kingdoms.  I  regret  much  that 
I  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  to  have 
your  strictures  on  this  poem— How  I  have  succeeded  on 
the  whole — if  there  is  any  incongruity  in  the  imagery — 
or  whether  I  have  not  omitted  some  apt  rural  paintings 
altogether. — I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it  is 
owing  to  my  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  gentleman  to  whom 
I  am  much  indebted,  or  to  your  critical  abilities,  but  in 
the  way  of  my  trade,  as  a  poet,  I  will  subscribe  more 
implicitly  to  your  strictures,  than  to  any  individual  on 
earth. — I  have  written  Captn  Grose,  and  inclosed  him  a 
billet  to  you.— If  he  comes  to  your  neighbourhood,  you 
will  probably  see  him.  I  shall  have  leisure  soon,  to  write 
off  for  you,  several  of  my  poems. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  oblidged  humble  serv*, 

RoBr  BURNS. 
Ellisland,  30*  July,  1790. 

Professor  Stewart,  Catrine. 

HENRY  MARCH  GILBERT. 
26,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

PITT'S  LAST  WORDS.— The  story  I  am  going  to 
relate  is  already  known  ;  but  I  would  repeat  it,  as 
told  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  Premier,  in  my  hear- 
ing. I  happened  to  sit  opposite  to  him  at  dinner, 
in  a  private  house,  and  to  promote  conversation 
I  said,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Disraeli,  there  is  no  such 
place  as  Bellamy's  in  the  House  of  Commons 
now?"  "No,"  he  said,  "the  members  dine  at 
the  Club  ;  but  what  do  you  know  about  Bel- 
lamy's ? "  I  replied  that  "  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
used  to  pay  half-a-crown  to  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  in  the  old  House,  where  I 
heard  the  best  speakers  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
that  they  fed  at  Bellamy's." 

The  Premier  continued,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Nicholls  ?  He  was  a  very  respectable  man— an  old 
servant  of  the  House,  who  attended  to  the  mem- 
bers when  they  dined  ;  and  as  I  had  few  friends 
when  I  entered  Parliament,  I  was  glad  of  an  occa- 
sional chat  with  him.  So  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
'  You  must  have  known  in  your  long  service  some 
great  ministers  and  remarkable  members.'  To 
which  he  answered, '  God  bless  you,  sir,  don't  you 
known  what  Mr.  Pitt's  last  words  were  ?— "  I 
think  I  could  eat  one  of  Nicholls's  weal  pies."' 
"  Now  here  was  the  difference  betwixt  truth 
and  history.  Stanhope  says  the  last  words  were, 
'  O,  my  poor  country  ! '  But  there  are  only  two 
things  of  which  a  dying  man  can  think,  his  body 
or  his  soul — not  his  country;  and  I  told  Lord 
Stanhope  so.  Austerlitz  killed  Pitt,  and  as  he 
lay  a- dying  at  Wimbledon,  his  attendants  urged 
the  necessity  of  his  eating  something,  when  he 
said,  '  I  think  I  could  eat  one  of  Nicholls's  veal 
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pies  A  post-chaise  was  at  once  dispatched  to 
London,  and  Nicholls  came  back  in  it  with  some 
veal  pies  in  a  napkin ;  but  the  minister  was  gone 
when  they  arrived." 

The  life  and  force  of  Lord  Beaconfield's  conversa- 
tion are  of  course  wanting  in  my  narration  ;  but 
the  story  is  his,  and  he  laid  comic  stress  on  the 
cockney  word  weal.  ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

MARK  TWAIN.-M.  Max  O'Rell's  recent  asser- 
tion at  Exeter  Hall  that  the  absence  of  soapm  the 
bedrooms  of  the  continental  hotels  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  custom  of  foreigners  of  carrying  their 
toilet  requisites  in  their  portmanteaux,  and  not  to 
their  uncleanliness,  may  induce  the  author  of  'Inno- 
cents Abroad'  to  review  his  facetious  remarks  on 
that  subiect  with  as  strong  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
as  he  has  shown  in  his  description  of  that  simple 
but  all-important  ceremony  of  threading  a  needle. 
In  'The  Prince  and  the  Pauper'  (Chatto  & 
Windus,  1881),  at  p.  133,  Miles  Hendon  soli- 
loquizes, while  endeavouring  to  use  a  needle  and 
thread  "  Now  shall  I  have  the  demon's  own  time 
to  thread  it."  "And,"  observes  Mark  Twain, 
"  so  he  had.  He  did  as  men  have  always  done, 
and  probably  always  will  do  to  the  end  of  time- 
held  the  needle  still  and  tried  to  thrust  the  thread 
through  the  eye,  which  is  the  oppposite  of  a 
woman's  way." 

Three  years  later,  in '  The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn'  (Chatto  &  Windus),  p.  95,  Mrs. 
Judith  Loftus  thus  apostrophizes  that  precocious 
youth  :  '  Bless  you,  child,  when  you  set  out  to 
thread  a  needle,  don't  hold  the  thread  still  and 
fetch  the  needle  up  to  it :  hold  the  needle  still 
and  poke  the  thread  at' it— that 's  the  way  a  woman 
moat  always  does  :  but  a  man  always  does  t'  other 
way." 

This  contradiction  has  puzzled  me  as  much  as 
the  description  of  Mrs.  Weller,  in  the  '  Pickwick 
Papers/  as  the  immortal  Sam's  "  mother-in-law.' 

ERNEST  A.  EBBLEWHITE. 
74,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

"Two  BLADES  OP  GRASS."— A  Mr.  Moreton 
Frewen  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  anc 
ascribes  to  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  the  sentiment  as 
to  "he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in 
the  place  of  one."  This  gentleman  has  evidently 
never  read  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'  D. 

'BARNABY  RUDGE.' — In  reading  this  book  o 
Dickens  I  came  across  two  points  of  which  I  ques 
tion  the  accuracy. 

1.  Dickens  places  Mr.  Chester  in  chambers  in 
Paper    Buildings,    Temple,   in   1775.      I   doub 
whether  that  row  of  buildings  was  in  existence  a 
so  early  a  date. 

2.  He  gives  Mr.  Haredale  a  sword  as  the  ordi 
nary  wear  of  a  gentleman  in  1780.    I  fancy  tha 
•words  were  discontinued  before  that  time.    H. 
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WARDA  FORI,  THE  WARD  OF  CHEAP.— Richard 
Thomson,  in  his  « Chronicles  of  London  Bridge, 
p    117,  speaks  of  the  "Ward  of  Fori,  or  Tore 
street."    This  statement  has  much  exercised  me, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  before  the 
ettlement  of  the  City  into  twenty-four  wards  (now 
wenty-six)  there  had  been  other,  and  now  for- 
gotten, ones;  whereas  I  have  ground  for  suspect- 
ng  the  earliest  division  to  have  been  into  twelve 
wards  only.     I  am  now  able  to  determine  this 
doubtful  point  with  regard  to  a  ward  of  Fore 
Street,  and  it  may  be   desirable  to  place  it  on 
ecord  in  the  universal  index  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q. 

In  the   'Liber  Albus'  (Riley),    "  Munimenta 
Jildhalda  Londiniensis,"  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  379,  a 
ist  is  given  appointing  the  days  on  which  the 
different  wards  are  to  appear  and  plead  before  the 
ustices.   As,  from  this  list,  by  "  Warda  Fori"  the 
Ward  of  Cheap  is  so  evidently  meant,  we  arrive 
at  the  interesting  fact  that  the  citizens  designated 
the  ward  in  which  their  chief  and  richest  merchants 
dwelt  as  the  Warda  Fori,  or  Ward  of  the  Forum  :— 
Die  Lunae— Fardone,  infra  et  extra. 
Die  Martis— Cripplegate,  infra  et  extra. 
Bassieshaghe. 
Colemanstrete. 
Aldresgate. 

Die  Mercurii— Ripa  Reginae. 
Bredatrete. 
Vinetrie. 
Doungate. 
Pontis. 

Billyngesgate. 
Turris. 

Die  Jovis — Cordwanerstrete. 
Walebrook. 
Candelwike. 
Alegate. 
Lymstrete. 
Portsokene. 
Die  Veneris— Warda  Fori. 

Castrum  Baynardi. 
Die  Sabbati— Langburne. 
Cornhulle. 
Bradestrete. 
Bisshopesgate. 

JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 
3,  Heathfield  Road,  Acton,  W. 

BELL  AT  MALVERN  PRIORY.— Some  new  bells 
are  being  cast  for  Malvern  Priory  Church,  and 
during  the  necessary  alterations  one  of  the  old 
bells  is  now  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  It  bears 
in  Lombardic  letters : — 

+  VIRGINIS  EQREGIE   VOOOR  OAMPANA  MARIE. 

W.  C.  B. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  BARNARD'S  INN. 
(See  7th  S.  ii.  and  iii.  passim.) — In  the  list  of  the 
principals  of  this  society  occurs,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  William  D' Allison.  It  may  interest 
some  of  your  correspondents  to  know  that  this 
person's  name  is  met  with  in  the  '  Visitation  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln  in  1562-4,'  edited  by  Walter 
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C.  Metcalfe,  1881,  p.  36.  William  was  so  com- 
mon a  name  in  this  family  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  which  of  the  Williams  is  the  principal.  I 
give  an  extract  from  the  pedigree,  which  must 
include  him : — 

William  Dallison=j=— ,  dau.  of  —  Langton,  of  Durham. 
I 


William  Dallison,  of  Scotney,=p — ,  dau.  to  —  Wastneys,  of 
co.  Line.,  ol.  38  Hen.  VIII.  I     Eeaden,  in  com.  Notts. 


Sir  William  Dallison^Elizabetb,  dau.  of  Robert 
[the  judge.          |      Dighton,  of  Sturton. 

•T* 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

DEATH  OF  ART  MAC  MURROUGH.— The  obscu- 
rity that  envelopes  some  historical  facts  is  as  tan- 
talizing as  the  light  that  floods  others  is  charming. 
This  is  peculiarly  so  in  Irish  history,  an  instance 
of  which  former  I  stumbled  across  recently  in 
searching  for  data  of  the  career  of  the  above- 
named  warrior-king  of  Leinster.  Most  writers 
are  delightfully  at  one  concerning  the  stirring  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  but  join  issue  irritatingly  as  to 
the  manner  and  cause  of  his  death — the  very 
point  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  be  clear  upon. 
Haverty  says : — 

"  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  along  with  his 
cbief  Brehon,  O'Doran,  by  a  drink  administered  to  him 
by  a  woman  at  New  Ross  the  week  after  Christmas." 

And  the  "  Four  Masters,"  ad  ann.  1417,  write  :— 
"Art  Cavanagb,  King  of  Leinster,  the  son  of  Art,  son 
of  Murtogb,  son  of  Maurice,  Lord  of  Leinster,  died;  some 
state  that  it  was  by  drinking  a  poisonous  draught  which 
a  woman  gave  bim  at  Roes  Mac  Briuin,  and  also  to 
O'Doran,  tbe  Brehon  of  Leinster,  that  both  died; 
Donogh,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  government." 

Haverty  simply  echoes  the  statement  of  the  "  Four 
Masters,"  while  others  make  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  supposition  of  death  by  poisoning.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  "  Four  Masters  "  is  undoubtedly  great, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  additional  light,  if  pos- 
sible, thrown  on  the  matter,  of  which,  perhaps, 
some  fellow  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  might  be  the 
possessor.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

CAXTON'S  '  GAME  OF  THE  CHESSE.'— Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  in  his  recently  published  '  Bookfancier,' 
repeats  the  well-known  anecdote  of  David  Wilson 
("  Snuffy  Davy  ")  buying  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  rare  work  in  Holland  for  about  twopence, 
selling  it  for  twenty  pounds,  and  books  to  the 
value  of  twenty  more,  to  Osborne,  who  sold  it  to 
Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guineas,  and  its  final  sale  by 
auction  after  Askew's  death,  when  it  was  bought 
for  the  Eoyal  Library  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  in  chap.  iii.  of  'The  Antiquary/  and 


confirmed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  in  a  note, 
saying,  "  This  bibliomaniacal  anecdote  is  literally 
true."  Mr.  Fitzgerald  tells  us  that  the  price 
realized  at  Askew's  sale  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds ;  but  the  discrepancy  is  immate- 
rial, for  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  whole  story,  Sir 
Walter's  positive  assertion  notwithstanding,  is  a 
pure  fiction.  Askew  died  in  1774,  and  his  library 
was  sold  in  February,  1775,  when  the  copy  so 
confidently  asserted  to  have  been  bought  for  the 
king  had  been  already  nearly  two  years  in  the 
Eoyal  Library,  having  been  bought  (for  32Z.  Os.  6d.) 
at  the  sale  of  James's  West's  library,  in  March, 
1773,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  authority,  save  that 
of  the  anecdote  above  mentioned,  for  supposing 
that  Dr.  Askew  ever  possessed  a  copy  of  the  book 
in  question.  The  notion  of  Osborne  paying  what 
must  have  been,  in  his  estimation,  so  exorbitant  a 
price  for  anything  printed  by  Caxton,  is  sufficiently 
disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  he  never  put  a  higher 
value  than  one  guinea  on  any  of  those  which  he 
bought  in  the  Harleian  Library,  which  contained 
more  than  fifty,  and  among  them  at  least  one,  if 
not  two  copies  of  this  very  first  edition  of  the 
1  Game  of  Chesse.' 

The  highest  price  of  which  there  is  any  positively 
authentic  record  as  paid  for  a  Caxton  during  the 
last  century  was  47?.  15s.  6d.  for  a  first  edition  of 
'The  Canterbury  Tales '  (also  in  West's  sale,  1773), 
nor  was  this  amount  ever  exceeded  till  1807,  when 
a  copy  of  '  The  Knight  of  the  Tower '  was  sold  at 
Brand's  sale  for  101J.  6s.  to  Earl  Spencer. 

F.  N. 

"  I  'M  A  DUTCHMAN."— Not  very  long  ago  three 
of  the  leading  parishioners  in  a  rural  parish  waited, 
as  a  deputation,  upon  their  rector  to  ask  for  his 
support,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  to  their  pro- 
jected treat  to  the  poor  on  the  Jubilee  day,  when 
the  rector  replied  to  the  deputation  in  these  words : 
"If  I  give  a  farthing  to  the  Jubilee,  I  'm  a  Dutch- 
man !  n  I  have  looked  through  the  five  volumes 
of  the  General  Index  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  as  I  do 
not  find  "  I  'm  a  Dutchman  "  recorded  among  the 
"  Proverbs  and  Phrases,"  I  here  make  a  note  of  it. 
Is  its  origin  known  ?  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

ADMIRAL  BTNG.  (See  7th  S.  iii.  346.)— The 
name  of  this  unfortunate,  rather  than  "  unhappy  " 
admiral  was  John,  not  George,  as  your  corre- 
spondent styles  him,  and  he  was  not  either  a 
knight  or  a  baronet,  but  the  fourth  son  of  George 
Byng,  who  was  created  in  1721,  for  his  services, 
Viscount  Torrington  and  Baron  Byng,  of  Southill, 
himself  a  gallant  naval  officer.  The  Hon.  John 
Byng  was  shot  March  14,  1757,  on  board  the 
Monarque,  in  order,  as  Voltaire  sarcastically 
observes,  in  '  Candide ;  ou,  rOptisme,'  "pour 
encourager  les  autres."  This  was,  according  to 
Smollett's  'History  of  England'  (c.  xxvi.),  "a 
third-rate  ship  of  war  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
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Portsmouth."    Prefixed  to  vol.  xii.  of  the  edition 
of  1834,  in  my  library,  is  a  frontispiece  representing 
the  "  Execution  of  Admiral  Byng,"  in  which  he  i 
depicted  as  blindfolded,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  on 
the  deck  of  the  Monarque,  and  dropping  a  white 
handkerchief  as  a  signal,  whilst  in  front  of  him 
five  marines  are  firing  a  volley  at  his  breast.     Thi 
is  engraved,  probably  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  from 
some  larger  contemporaneous  print  of  the  subject 
The  mortal  remains  of  Admiral  Byng  rest  in  the 
vault  of  the  Eying  family  in  Southill  Church,  nea 
Biggleswade,  and  near  it  is  erected  a  mural  monu 
ment  to  his  memory,  narrating  how  his  life  wai 
unjustly  sacrificed  to   gratify  merely  a  populai 
clamour.     The  inscription  recorded  upon  it  may 
be  seen  in  full  in  Boswell's  *  Life  of  Johnson/  where 
it  is  printed,  and,  it   may  be  added,  has  been 
perpetuated.  JOHN  PICKPORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"THE  COCKLES  OF  THE  HEART." — Mr.  Smythe 
Palmer,  in  his  *  Folk-Etymology,'  s.  v.  "  Cockle/ 
says  :— 

"Cocklet,  in  the  curious  phrase  'the  cockles  of  the 
heart,'  has  never  been  explained.  It  occurs  in  Eachard's 
'Observations,'  1671,  'This  contrivance  of  his  did  in- 
wardly rejoice  the  cockles  of  his  heart'  (Wright)." 

The  phrase  is  never  heard  except  as  used  jocosely. 
If  one  offers  an  old  friend  a  glass  of  good  wine  one 
may  say,  "There!  that  will  warm  the  cockles  of 
your  heart ";  but  the  words  could  never  be  used 
seriously,  either  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 
Hotten's  ' Slang  Dictionary'  (1864)  calls  it  "a 
vulgar  phrase,"  and  so  no  doubt  it  would  be  if 
seriously  used. 

In  an  anatomical  work  on  the  heart  I  have  met 
with  a  passage  which  seems  to  give  some  hint  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  expression.  Lower,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  anatomists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  his  '  Tractatus  de  Corde/  1669,  p.  25, 
speaking  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles 
says  :- 

"Fibrae  quidem  rectis  hisce  exterioribus  in  dextro 
ventriculo  proxime  subjectae  oblique  dextrorsum  ascen- 
dentes  in  basin  cordis  terminantur,  et  spirali  suo  ambitu 
helicem  sive  cocKUam  satis  apte  referunt." 
The  ventricles  of  the  heart  might,  therefore,  be 
called  cochlea  cordig,  and  this  would  easily  be  turned 
into  "cockles  of  the  heart."    What  we  want  is 
some   quotation  from  a  grave  writer    that  will 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  cochlea  cordis  of 
the  anatomist  and  the  phrase  "cockles  of  the  heart " 
used  jocosely,  as,  for  instance,  by  Hood  :— 
To  cure  Mamma  another  dose  brought  home 
Of  Cockles ;— not  the  cockles  of  her  heart. 

J.  DIXON. 

BLIND-HOUSE  =  PARISH  LOCK-UP.  —  Quite 
recently  when  passing  through  Steeple  Ashton,  a 
village  in  Wiltshire  about  four  mile£  from  Trow* 
bridge,  I  noticed  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  stand- 


ing by  itself,  but  close  to  the  village  cross,  a  very 
small,*  circular,  solidly-constructed  stone  building 
terminating  in  a  dome.  I  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  was  told  it  was  used  as  a  lock-up  for  offenders 
until  they  could  be  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  that  there  was  a  bedstead  in  it.  My  informant 
added  that  it  was  called  the  blind-house  because 
there  were  no  windows  in  it.f  Now,  I  know  very 
well  that  blind  is  used  in  this  sense,  and  many 
examples  will  be  found  in  part  iii.  of  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary/  though  blind-house  is  not 
among  them ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  there  are  many  villages  in  England  in 
which  there  is  such  a  structure ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  is  also  called  a  blind-house.  I  want  to  know,  in 
fact,  whether  the  expression  has  become  a  technical 
term=lock-up,  or  whether  it  has  by  chance  come 
to  be  so  used  in  this  particular  village  only.  I  was 
reminded  by  it  of  the  city  prison  in  New  York, 
which  is,  no  doubt  from  the  same  reason  with 
others,  very  expressively  called  the  Tombs,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  that  term  has  been  extended 
to  any  other  prison  in  the  United  States. 

F.  CHANCE. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

THE  KEV.  W.  J.  LOFTIE'S  'HISTORY  OF 
LONDON.'— On  p.  133  of  this  interesting  little 
book,  which  appears  as  the  first  of  the  series  now 
being  edited  by  Prof.  Freeman,  I  read  the  follow- 
ing :  "  There  is  no  county  in  England  [Middlesex 
is  here  alluded  to]  which  can  be  compared  with  it 
in  wealth,  population,  and  importance,"  &c.  The 
population  of  Lancashire  in  1881  was  3,454,441, 
whereas  that  of  Middlesex  was  only  2,920,485. 
I  might  add  we  have  a  near  rival,  too,  in  the 
largest  county,  which  has  2,886,564. 

EDWARD  E.  VTVYAN. 

MEDIAEVAL  USE  OF  THE  WORD  " MISSAL."— 
The  learned  canon  of  York,  the  late  Mr.  Simmons, 
in  his  admirable  notes  to  the  'Lay  Folks'  Mass- 
book'  (E.E.T.S.,  1879),  p.  155,  has  expressed 
an  opinion  which  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  that  the 
yord  "  Missal  is  comparatively  modern,  and  in  all 
ikelihood  was  never  in  ordinary  use  as  long  as  the 
Mass-book  itself  was  a  service  book  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

I  have  lately  been  looking  over  (not  for  this 

mrpose)  the  <  Testamenta  Eboracensia '  of  the  Sur- 

ees  Society,  and  I  find  in  them  no  fewer  than  five 

nstances  of  the  word  Missal  being  used  for  the 

Vlass-book  before  the  Reformation.  Inpt.  ii.  p.  21 

Nicholas   Blakburn    in    1431/2    bequeaths    "my 

beste  vestment,  my  best  Missall,  and   my  best 

chaleys."   In  pt.  iv.  p.  100,  Sir  Martin  of  the  Sea 


'  but  "ix  to  eigbt  in 


I8'  *  h^ve  been  told  since,  a  grati 

"  ™  not  iuffici"*'7 


the 
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in  1494  leaves  "  to  the  chirch  of  Litle  Cotes  a 
Missale,  the  which  I  lent  to  theme."  At  p.  161, 
Robert  Herste  in  1498/9  wills,  "To  the  same 
church  my  Messe  book,  otherwise  named  a 
Messall."  At  p.  201,  Dame  Joan  Chamberleyn 
in  1501/2  bequeaths  "on  Messall,  on  chales  w* 
patene."  At  p.  247,  William  Dyneley  in  1506 
leaves  to  "ye  chapell  in  Holbek  my  Messall,  my 
portus  in  prynte." 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  (to  whom  I  am  also 
indebted  for  the  first  of^  these  references)  points 
out  to  me  another  instance  of  the  word  Missall  in 
English  in  his  and  Mr.  Cox's  book,  *  Chronicles  of 
All  Saints',  Derby '  (London,  1881,  p.  229),  where 
an  inventory  of  1466  begins  with  "In  primis  ij. 
Missals  or  mas  boks." 

Mr.  Simmons,  in  the  same  invaluable  work, 
seems  also  to  hint  that  the  word  corporal  instead 
of  "corporas"  is  a  modern  importation  from 
abroad  (p.  185,  note).  There  may  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  for  Scot- 
land (Edinburgh,  1637)  the  direction  to  "cover 
with  a  fair  linen  cloth  or  corporal "  the  conse- 
crated elements  after  communion.  But  I  must 
own  that  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  up  to  this 
time,  the  word  Breviary  as  a  substitute  for  Portus. 
J.  WICKHAM  LEQG, 


tihttrtaf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BUSBY. — The  military  head-dress  of  Hussars 
so  called  is,  according  to  Dr.  Charnock's  '  Verba 
Nominalia/"said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Dr. 
Richard  Busby,  master  of  Westminster  School, 
who  wore  a  hat  of  a  somewhat  similar  description." 
Will  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  by  whom 
this  has  been  "  said,"  and  also  whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  Dr.  Busby  wore  such  a  hat  ?  Is  there  any 
connexion  between  the  Hussars'  busby  and  the 
large  bushy  wig  so  called  worn  in  the  end  of  last 
century  ?  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

The  Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

BRINDLEY,  FOLEY,  AND  JACKSON.— According 
to  a  pedigree  of  the  Brindley  family,  of  Willenhall 
and  Kinver,  co.  Stafford,  in  the  Harl.  MS.  2119, 
compiled  by  Randle  Holme,  and  dated  1637, 
William  Brindley  had  (with  others)  three  daugh- 
ters— Alice,  m.  to  Richard  Foley,  of  Stourbridge  ; 
Margaret,  m.  to  Richard  Foley,  jun.  (son  of  the 
said  Richard  by  a  former  wife);  and  Joan,  m.  first 
to  Edward  Foley,  of  Bristol,  and  secondly  to 
Thomas  Jackson,  of  Bristol.  It  appears  from  the 
parish  registers  of  Wolverhampton  that  Edward 
Foley,  "of  Bristol,"  and  Joan  Brindley  were 
married  October  30,  1621,  Richard  Foley,  sen., 


had  a  brother  named  Edward,  who  had  a  son 
Richard,  mentioned  in  Richard  Foley's  will,  dated 
1657,  as  "son  of  my  brother  Edward,"  but  thia 
Richard  was  baptized  at  Dudley,  May  24,  1618, 
three  years  prior  to  the  marriage  of  Edward  Foley 
with  Joan  Brindley.  Was  Joan  a  second  wife  of 
this  Edward ;  and  did  he  have  any  issue  by  her  ? 
Who  was  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Bristol  ?  Perhaps 
some  Bristol  correspondent  can  help  me. 

H.  SYDNEY  GTRAZEBROOK. 
Grove  Park,  Chiswick. 

PICTURE  OF  CONFERENCE.— Can  any  reader 
give  me  any  information  about  a  picture  painted 
by  a  Mr.  J.  Smetham  in  1863  ?  It  represents  a 
conference  between  thirteen  New  Zealanders  in 
native  dress  and  four  English  people.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  are  the  people  represented,  for 
whom  was  the  picture  painted,  for  what  price,  and 
any  other  particulars  I  can  gather.  From  "  Hist, 
of  Lincoln  "  being  painted  in  small  letters  on  the 
back  of  a  book  in  the  picture,  it  is  possible  that 
the  town  of  Lincoln  may  have  some  connexion 
with  it.  INQUIRER. 

SYMBOLIC  USE  OF  CANDLES. — The  following 
passage  occurs  in  the  late  Miss  Louisa  Stuart 
Costello's  '  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and  the 
Vines.'  She  is  speaking  of  St.  Sebastian  on  the 
Loire  :— 

"  This  was  a  spot  formerly  held  in  great  reverence, 
and  the  scene  of  much  monkish  mummery  on  occasion 
of  presenting  a  gigantic  candle  to  the  patron  saint,  which 
was  placed  in  a  boat  instead  of  a  mast,  and  was  borne  with 
infinite  ceremony  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  341. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  symbolic  and  ritual 
use  of  candles,  and  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to 
any  one  who  will  refer  me  to  a  detailed  account  of 
this  curious  rite.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

J.  KENNILWORTH  WILSON. — In  what  town  and 

county  did  this  family  live  sixty  or  seventy  years 

ago  ;  and  where  do  the  descendants  now  reside  ? 

Replies  will  be  acknowledged  and  postage  returned. 

(Miss)  S.  BULLOUQH. 

37,  London  Road.  Blackburn. 

FRY. — Any  information  respecting  the  following 
persons  is  requested,  such  as  who  their  parents 
were,  and  if  they  left  any  descendants  who  could 
be  communicated  with  now  : — 

1.  Dr.  Thomas   Fry,   President   of  St.    John's 
College,  Oxford  ;  died  at  Clifton,  November  22, 
1772. 

2.  Caroline  Wilson,  nee  Fry;  authoress  of  '  The 
Listener';  died  1846. 

3.  John  Fry,  brother  of  the  preceding,  rector 
ofDesford,  1801. 

4.  W.  T.  Fry,  an  engraver  of  portraits  (Jeremy 
Taylor,  &c.),  1817.  E.  A.  FRY. 

Yarty,  King's  Norton. 
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JULY.—  Will  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  send  me 
direct  any  passages,  chiefly,  though  not  necessarily, 
poetical,  referring  to  July  and  its  flowers—  pas- 
sages in  which  the  month  is  specially  mentioned  by 
name  —  which  I  want  for  a  lady  who  is  making  an 
album  for  which  she  requires  descriptions  of  the 
various  months  of  the  year  ?  I  have  Spenser's,  in 
the  cantos  of  '  Mutability,'  but  this  is  not  floral  ; 
a  couplet  in  '  The  L  ty  of  the  Last  Minstrel/  a  few 
lines  from  the  end  ;  and  a  passage  in  Bacon's 
essay  *  Of  Gardens.'  In  case  I  should  receive 
many  replies,  will  my  correspondents  kindly  be 
satisfied  with  a  general  acknowledgment  in 
"  Notices  to  Correspondents  "  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Eopley,  Alreaford,  Hants. 

KNIGHTING  ELDEST  SONS  OF  BARONETS.  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  when  and  why  the 
practice  of  knighting  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet 
on  his  coming  of  age  was  discontinued  ? 

ALBAN  DORAN. 

NAME  OF  AUTHOR  WANTED.  —Who  is  the 
author  of  a  short  poem  which  I  saw  some  years 
since  in,  I  believe,  an  old  Penny  Magazine  or 
Saturday  Magazine,  entitled,  I  think,  'The 
Squire's  Pew'?  I  cannot  recollect  more  than 
the  first  two  or  three  lines,  which  are  somewhat  as 
follows  :— 

A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 
Shone  through  the  lattice  pane  ; 
It  made  the  faded  curtains  bright. 
Although  this  is  a  rather  slight  clue,  yet  I  trust 
that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  me  the  desired 
information.  HENRY  PRATT. 

KING  GEORGE  OF  GREECE.—  Will  some  reader 
of  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  how  this  monarch  ought 
to  be  described?  In  the  Times  of  Friday,  June  24, 
in  one  place  he  is  described  as  the  King  of  Greece 
in  another  as  King  of  the  Hellenes.  In  other 
publications  he  is  called  King  of  the  Greeks.  What 
authority  is  there  for  the  adoption  of  this  foreign 
word  '  Hellenes  "  ?  I  may  be  very  stupid,  but  I 
see  little  difference  between  calling  King  George 
King  of  the  "Hellenes  "and  King  Leopold  King 
of  the  "Beiges."  HENRI  LE  LOSSIGEL. 

REBUILDING  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.—  One 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  designs  for  the  new 
cathedral  was  approved  by  Charles  II.  in  1675. 

n  any  one  give  me  any  particulars  as  to  when 
these  designs  were  inspected,  and  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion  ?  Am  I  correct  in  surmising  that 
)niy  one  model  in  wood  was  made  by  Wren—  the 

ALLAN 


MAJESTY.  -What  makes  a  "majesty"?  The 
Times  is  lavish  in  its  use  of  the  title,  granting  it 
to  potentates  of  all  complexions,  the  Queen  of  gthe 


Sandwich  Islands  and  the  late  lamented  Cetywayo 
among  the  number.     Have  they  any  right  to  it  ? 

ROSS  O'CONNELL. 
Garrick  Club. 

"  FORTY  ROYALIST  OFFICERS."— Grants  of  land 
in  Ireland  were  made  to  these  in  1666.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  give  me  any 
information  concerning  them.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  identity  of  Major  Ion  Grove,  one 
of  their  number.  E.  T.  EVANS. 

HENRY  Fox,  FIRST  BARON  HOLLAND.— TEWARS 
states  that  Henry  Fox  married  a  certain  Miss 
Dives  on  Feb.  26, 1732/3  (4th  S.  iv.  312).  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1733,  p.  100, 
is  the  following  announcement : — 

"Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  Brother  of  Stephen  Fox,  Esq., 
Representative  for  Shaftsbury,  to  Miss  Dives,  late  Maid 
of  Honour  to  the  Q." 

Can  any  reader  of  f  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  any  further 
authority  for  this  marriage,  or  tell  me  where  it  was 
solemnized  ?  Who  were  the  parents  of  this  Miss 
Dives,  and  what  was  her  Christian  name  ?  When 
did  she  die  1  In  May,  1744,  Fox  married  Lady 
Georgiana  Caroline  Lennox.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

"MAZARINE  BIBLE."— This  phrase  is  used  to 
describe  the  editio  princeps  of  '  Biblia  Latina  Vul- 
gata '  in  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica '  (eighth  edition, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  529),  and  in  other  books.  What 
is  the  origin  of  this  application  of  the  name 
Mazarine  ?  How  many  copies  of  that  first  Latin 
Bible  are  extant  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

STATUTE  FAIRS.— In  Lincolnshire,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, several  other  counties,  there  are  held  at 
various  times,  near  to  May  Day  and  Martinmas, 
what  are  known  as  statute  fairs  by  those  who 
speak  in  a  refined  manner,  and  "stattuses"  by 
the  users  of  dialect.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  servants ;  and  it  is  currently  believed  that 
they  were  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  have  searched  for  this  statute  without  success. 
Has  any  one  else  been  more  fortunate  ?  If  so,  he 
would  do  a  good  work  by  publishing  the  reference 
in  your  columns.  ANON. 

COMIC  SOLAR  MYTHS.  — The  following  well- 
known  historic  personages  have,  I  know,  been 
proved  (on  the  rules  of  the  solar  mythologists)  to 
be  myths  of  the  sun,  e.g.,  Napoleon  I.  (in  two 
ways),  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain, 
and  Prof.  Max  Miiller  (by  M.  Gaidoz,  in  the 
Parisian  Mtlusine).  Can  any  one  add  to  the 
list  ?  I  know  Columbus  and  Drake  easily  can  be 
reduced  to  solar  myths.  W.  S.  L.  S. 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH.— Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in 
his  interesting  sketch,  which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Theatre,  entitled  '  The  Drury  Lane  Managers, 
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from  Killigrew  to  Augustus  Harris/  has  the 
following  sentence  :  "  One  of  them  was  Sir  John 
Vanbrugge— his  real  name,  and  not  Vanbrugb,' 
&c.  And  again : "  Vanbrugge,  as  his  name  betokens 
was  of  a  Ghentish  family."  I  wonder  whence 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  derived  his  information  as  to  the 
"correct"  spelling  of  the  eminent  architect  anc 
dramatist's  name.  I  am  unable  to  discover  the 
source.  Is  the  place  of x Vanbrugh's  birth  stil 
uncertain,  i.  e.,  Chester  or  London  ?  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dorchester.  Are  there  any  descendants  oi 
Giles  Vanbrugh's  father  still  living  either  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States  ?  If  American  corre- 
spondents would  kindly  note  this  query  they 
would  greatly  oblige.  What  is  the  exact  site  of  the 
house  which  he  built  for  himself,  and  where  he  died 
(in  Scotland  Yard)  on  March  26,  1726  ?  Lastly, 
Where  was  he  buried ;  is  there  any  memorial  to 
him  ;  is  there  any  portrait  of  him  extant ;  and,  if  so, 
in  whose  possession  is  it  ?  The  designer  of  Castle 
Howard  and  Blenheim,  and  the  author  of  'The 
Relapse,'  deserves  to  have  more  known  about  him. 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  article  is  in  the  Theatre  for 
May.  EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

BOOT-TOPS.— What  does  this  word  mean  in 
the  following  passage,  extracted  from  S.  Fisher's 
1  Rusticks  Alarm  to  the  Rabbies '  (1660),  p.  583, 
in  his  collected  works,  1679  ?  He  is  speaking  of 
the  prejudices  which  commonly  existed  against 
Quakers,  one  of  which  is 

"  the  mean  outside  of  most  of  these  inwardly  glorious 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  King,  Psalm  45, 13,  whose 
clothing,  ad  extra,  is  not  (as  their  own  within,  and  the 
World's  without,  and  its  Ministers  often  is)  of  Wrought 
Gold,  nor  yet  is  it  so  much  of  Plush  Jippoes  and  Hose 
behang'd  before,  and  at  Knees  with  Rings  and  Kibbons, 
and  Aprons  of  Points,  and  costly  (if  not  Golden)  Buttons, 
and  such  like  Garments  gay  and  gorgeous  Attire ;  neither 
is  it  so  much  of  that  fine  Linuen  their  (Bishop-like)  Boot- 
tops  and  Double  Cuffa  are  cut  out  of,  as  of  that,  which  is 
the  Righteousness  of  the  Saints." 

The  '  New  English  Dictionary '  explains  "  Boot- 
top:  1.  The  upper  part  of  a  boot;  esp.  of  top- 
boots."  Quotations  are  given  of  the  dates  1768, 
1825,  1827.  But  boot-tops  in  this  sense  could 
never  have  been  made  of  linen.  Can  this  mean  a 
linen  frill  just  below  the  knee,  covering  the  hose 
as  far  down  as  to  meet  the  open  top  of  the  boot  ? 
Such  a  frill  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  from 
Ogilby's  'Coronation  of  Charles  II.,'  &c.,  reproduced 
in  'Old  England,'  ii.  208  ;  but  in  this  illustration 
the  gentlemen  are  wearing  low  shoes. 

Those  who  annotate  Dr.  Murray's  magnum  opus 
may  like  to  jot  down  the  late  instance  of  the 
obsolete  behanged  in  this  quotation. 

CECIL  DEEDES. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  PRICES.— Can  any  corre- 
spondent refer  me  to  a  table  of  the  relative  (ap- 
proximate) value  of  prices  in  England  in  ancient 


and  modern  times  ?  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  such  a  table,  and  do  not  feel 
competent  to  do  so  for  myself.  Mr.  Arber  mul- 
tiplies prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  fifteen  to  obtain  their  equivalents  in 
present  terms,  and  Mr.  Masson  multiplies  prices 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  three  and  one  half. 
I  want  similar  authorities  for  the  intervening  and 
subsequent  periods.  J.  T.  Y. 

SIR  MICHAEL  FOSTER,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  KING'S 
BENCH. — Who  was  the  painter  of  Foster's  portrait, 
an  engraving  of  which  by  Basire  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  Dodson's  'Life  of  Foster'  (1811);  and 
who  is  the  present  possessor  of  this  portrait  ?  An 
engraving  by  J.  Neagle,  "  from  an  original  picture 
by  Wills  in  the  possession  of  Michael  Dodson,"  is 
given  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  '  An  Examination 
of  the  Scheme  of  Church-Power,'  but  this  differs 
considerably  from  the  engraving  in  Dodson.  Where 
is  the  original  by  Wills  to  be  found  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Oh  !  Father  let  me  be 

An  object  of  thy  care, 
For  daily  unto  thee 

I  lift  my  heart  in  prayer. 
Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  ana  thine, 
And  guide  me  with  thy  truth  divine. 

MRS.  PEACH. 

Of  what  avail  the  casket  without  the  jewel  and  the 
setting  without  the  gem  1  M.  WOOD. 

Paddy  McManus  new  come  from  Drumshambo, 
Mick  Quinn,  and  Mike  Quigley  too, 

Arcades  ambo. 

HERBERT  HARDY. 


Keplirt. 

'THE  GREATER  GODS  OF  OLYMPUS.' 

(7th  S.  iii.  403,  489.) 
I  must  first  thank  MR.  GLADSTONE  for  the  kind 

tone  in  which  he  has  met  the  strictures  that  I  ven- 
nred  to  make  on  his  memoir.  We  all  regard  him 

as  one  of  the  greater  gods  of  Olympus  :  still,  as 
uch,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  we,  fond 

mortals,  sometimes  murmur  against  their  decrees. 
The  point  in  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to 

differ  from  him  (independently  of  the  construction 
o  be  put  on  kuanockaites  and  Jcuanopis,  which  I 

am  glad  to  see  he  concedes)  is  that  he  awards 
sertain  attributes  to  certain  deities  which  he  denies 
o  Poseidon.  He  says  that  they  act  instantaneously, 
hat  they  act  by  pure  volition  without  intermediate 

iction,  and  that  they  have  knowledge  of  events  by 

an  act  of  the  mind  (Nineteenth  Century,  March, 
).  464).  I  conceived  him  to  mean  that  their  action 
ras  like  what  is  conveyed  in  those  majestic  words 
f  Genesis,  "  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and 
here  was  light."  This  is  what  I  denied  to  the 

Olympic  gods  :  their  acts  are  not  instantaneous; 
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they  all  use  intermediate  action;  they  know  nothing  eager  ;  still,  to  make  them  do  their  best  Here  does 
by  mere  act  of  the  mind,  but  only  by  the  senses  of  not  spare  the  lash,  and  as  soon  as  she  has  got  the 
seeing,  hearing,  or  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  permission  she  wanted  she  returns  to  the  plains  of 
The  pages  of '  N.  &  Q.'  are  not  fitted  for  lengthened  Troy,  again  using  the  whip  ;  and  when  they  have 
statements.  I  must  only  give  one  or  two,  though  reached  the  Simois  they  leave  the  chariot  and  go 
the  *  Iliad '  would  furnish  scores.  I  quoted  Here,  on  their  way  like  a  pair  of  doves.  Fast,  no  doubt, 
but  MR  GLADSTONE  will  not  allow  that  she  is  in  but  far  from  instantaneous. 

any  way  a  deity  of  the  finer  quality.  I  had  thought  I  said  Poseidon  was  not  particular  }in  having 
that  the  daughter  of  Kronos,  the  sister  and  wife  "  physical  wants,  love  of  hecatombs,  and  m- 
of  Zeus,  one  of  irreproachable  private  character,  stanced  Apollo.  MR.  GLADSTONE  says,  Physical 
addressed  by  Athene  herself  in  respectful  terms  as  wants  are  ascribed  to  the  gods  generally,  and  to 
"  revered  goddess "  (presba  thea),  was  entitled  to  Poseidon  individually."  The  distinction  is  nice, 
that  distinction.  And  MR.  GLADSTONE  has  con-  but  not,  I  think,  just.  It  was  the  creed  of  the 
firmed  me  in  my  error,  if  error  it  be  ;  for  he  time  that  the  priest  knew  the  mind  of  his  deity, 
begins  his  memoir  by  stating  that  there  are  in  Achilles  says  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  Let  us  ask 
Olympus  five  deities  of  greater  dignity  and  import-  some  priest  why  the  god  is  so  angry  ('  II.,'  i.  62). 
ance,  and  Here  is  second  in  the  list.  I  must,  Chryses  must  be  taken  to  have  known  Apollo's 
therefore,  go  to  the  first.  Zeus  by  the  artifice  of  mind  better  than  any  of  us.  And  Chryses,  wish- 
his  wife  is  thrown  into  a  profound  sleep  ('  Iliad,'  ing  to  curry  favour  with  the  god,  puts  him  in  mind 
xiv.  352),  and  when  he  awakes  he  knows  nothing  of  the  many  fat  goats  and  bulls  he  had  sacrificed  to 
of  what  has  passed  until  he  gets  up,  looks  about  him.  This  seems  to  me  to  ascribe  physical  wants 
him,  and  sees  the  Trojans  repulsed,  and  sees  Hector  to  Apollo  individually. 

lying  injured  on  the  field.  And  when  the  Father  MR,  GLADSTONE  says  that  I  "  wholly  mistook 
of  gods  and  men  saw?  him,  he  pitied  him,  &c.  his  point,  which  is  not  that  the  Phoenicians  [my 
('  Iliad,'  xv.  6).  Homer,  so  far  from  telling  us  that  bad  penmanship  has  misled  the  printer;  I  meant 
Zeus  knew  by  an  intuitive  act  of  the  mind  how  he  Phoeacians]  failed  in  reparation ;  but  rather  that 
had  been  imposed  on,  in  this  short  paragraph  thrice  Apollo  appears  to  have  been  appeased  by  redress 
uses  the  words  "  he  saw."  Again,  when  Here  has  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mention  of  the  effect 


cruelly  treated  Artemis  by  banging  her  about  the  I  of  sacrifice  on  his  mind."  I  thought  I  clearly 
ears,  the  injured  goddess  goes  to  complain  to  her  understood  MR.  GLADSTONE,  and  showed  that  in 
father  Zeus,  who,  seeing  her  arrive  without  her  the  case  of  Poseidon  the  injury  was  redressed  and 
bow  and  arrows,  with  disordered  dress,  and  all  in  sacrifice  offered.  And  MB,.  GLADSTONE  has  quoted 
tears,  asks  tenderly,  "  Dear  daughter,  which  of  the  no  passage  to  show  that  it  rather  appears  that 
gods  has  treated  you  so  ?  "  Zeus  knew  nothing  of  Apollo  would  have  been  satisfied  by  redress  with- 
the  scuffle  till  he  was  told  ('  Iliad,'  xxi.  505).  |  out  sacrifice.  Achilles  believed  otherwise.  After 

Neither  is  the  motion  of  the  gods  instantaneous. 
I  quoted  Apollo,  but  MR.  GLADSTONE  replies, 


a  murrain  among  men  and  beasts  had  prevailed  for 
_„,    nine  long  days,  he  says,  Let  us  inquire  whether 

Time  is  not  mentioned ;  motion  is  mentioned,  but  |  Apollo  is  angry  with  us  for  neglect  of  hecatombs 

(*Il.,'i.  65)  or  for  a  breach  of  a  vow.  Achilles 
speaks  as  if  neglect  of  hecatombs  were  a  crime  as 
heinous  as  perjury. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  will  not  take  amiss  my  humble 
.  . ,  ,  attempts  to  rehabilitate  poor  Poseidon.  At  least  I 
such  an  interpretation,  for  have  saved  him  from  the  charge  of  bad  taste  in 
s  "  to  walk,"  "  to  step."  selecting  for  his  wife,  among  the  beauties  of  sea 
Besides,  to  suppose  that  the  god  was  transferred  and  air,  a  goddess  with  a  blue-black  face, 
instantaneously  from  place  to  place  would  destroy 
the  noble  picture  of  the  god,  angered  to  the  heart, 
striding  down  from  the  tops  of  Olympus,  while  the 
arrows,  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  rattle 
portentously  on  his  shoulders. 

corrects  the  error 
using  the  horses  of 
and  as  that  memory 
of  A.D.  1805  it  often 


it  is  the  motion  of  the  person  which  causes  the 
clang,  not  the  movement  from  place  to  place."  This 
I  fail  to  understand.  If  by  "  motion  is  not  men 
tioned "  MR.  GLADSTONE  means  to  hint  that  the 
motion  may  have  been  instantaneous,  I  reply, 
the  verb  used  forbids 
bainein  always  means 


J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 


MURDRIERES  (7th  S.  Hi.  326,  215,  252, 374, 432, 
'  ~\ — I  cannot  feel  that  Miss  BUSK'S  account  of 
me  is  quite  accurate,  and  therefore  beg  leave  to 
say  a  few  "  last  words." 

It  is  not  the  case  that  I  "  wince  at  a  few  knocks 
— .*,  ~T —   "  ~.v~u  -  in  return."    I  have  been  attacked  over  and  over 

a.Tw!L  *l  feSi  8,al  A  ?e  <h°78e8  °f   a8aiD>  and  rather  like  ifc> if  fey  8U<*  means  we  can 

?™  *^  V  ?  *8     def  £Dd  AtheD°  ,(  Iliad''    8et  nearer  to  the  truth-     I  ha™  always  accepted 
m$J£±  hast<?  ??  rea?h  ?eu.*> to  8et  ^e  to    every  correction  that  could  be  proved. 


mi.  t  .^  I  «»vv     fc/O^U    £/J.\SYVl4»  JL-LCI1OC      LliC      IdlJ^C    JUULUUCl 

58  are  swift  of  foot  and  |  of  corrections  in  the  second  editions  of  my  larger 
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'  Dictionary '  and  of  my  '  Concise  Dictionary,'  and 
the  latter  will  be  corrected  further  yet. 

What  I  complain  of  is  that  any  one  should  set 
himself  up  as  correcting  me  when  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  I  am  wrong  ;  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  was  merely  my  reputation  that  brought  it 
upon  me,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  provoked  by 
my  combativeness.  My  belief  was  simply  that  "my 
edition  of  the  'Romans  of  Partenay'  was  not  con- 
sulted at  all "  (7th  S.  iii.  433)  ;  and,  as  everything 
turned  upon  what  is  there  said,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  such  is  not  "  fair  treatment."  I  repeat  that 
"  the  references  which  I  give  "  ought  to  have  been 
looked  up.  There  is  a  scholarly  and  a  slipshod 
way  of  doing  everything.  Now  if  it  can  be  said 
that  my  references  were  looked  up,  and  the  book 
I  mention  was  consulted,  I  have  nothing  at  all  to 
complain  of,  and  I  at  once  apologize.  All  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  personal  feeling,  except  in- 
directly and  subordinately. 

As  to  "guesses,"  they  differ  greatly.  It  is 
quite  one  thing  for  a  person  to  make  them  without 
any  investigation  and  in  defiance  of  all  known 
phonetic  and  philological  laws  ;  and  quite  another 
thing  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth 
after  all  available  means  of  obtaining  information 
have  been  exhausted.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  worse  a  guess  is  the  more  obstinately  it  is 
maintained,  the  object  being  to  hide  ignorance  by 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust.  I  admit  having  made 
"  guesses  ";  but  then  I  shall  nob  attempt  to  main- 
tain them  unless  I  can  adduce  fresh  evidence. 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  a  man 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  botany  or  chemistry,  he 
leaves  those  subjects  alone.  But  if  a  man  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  philology 
(which  has  lately  made  enormous  advances),  he 
does  not  leave  the  subject  alone,  but  considers  his 
"opinions"  as  good  as  the  most  assured  results 
of  the  most  competent  scholars.  The  knowledge 
of  a  language  is  often  supposed  to  carry  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  formation  of  the 
language.  But  this  is  not  in  the  least  the  case. 
Many  a  man  who  writes  German  is  profoundly 
ignorant  of  its  etymology;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  English.  Owing  to  a  wide  difference  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  a  German  knows  this,  and 
abstains,  as  a  rule,  from  showing  his  ignorance ; 
whereas  the  Englishman  commonly  does  not  know 
this,  and  is  amusingly  unaware  of  the  portentous 
nature  of  his  errors. 

My  object  has  always  been  the  same,  viz.,  to 
protest  against  the  usual  state  of  things.  In  course 
of  time  the  lesson  will  be  learnt  that  there  is  really 
no  glory  to  be  got  by  making  elementary  blunders, 
or  by  suggesting  ridiculous  emendations  even  of 
Shakespeare.  I  cannot  at  all  acquiesce  in  the 
notion  that  people  who  talk  nonsense  must  never 
be  reproved  for  it.  "  The  more  they  cry  out,"  says 
Sydney  Smith  in  his  review  on  Methodism,  "  the 


greater  plainly  is  the  skill  used  against  them.  We 
are  convinced  that  a  little  laughter  will  do  them 
more  barm  than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world." 
Which  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

I  believe  even  my  heartiest  opponents  will  give 
me  credit  for  attacking  opinions  rather  than  per- 
sons ;  and  I  am  sure  we  all  only  desire  to  get  at 
the  truth.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

HERBERT,  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  (7th  S.  iii.  450). 
— The  quartering  referred  to  by  A.  M.  C.  is  most 
probably  the  coat  of  St.  Quintin,  viz.,  Or,  three 
chevronels  gules,  a  chief  vaire.  This  coat,  with  its 
contingent  quarterings,  was  brought  into  the  Pem- 
broke shield  by  the  marriage  of  William  Herbert, 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  26  Hen.  VIII.,  with 
Anne,  sister  and  coheir  of  Sir  Willim  Parr,  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton.  It  forms  the  eleventh 
quarter  in  the  shield  displayed  in  Vandyke's  large 
picture  at  Wilton,  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery  and  his  family.  B.  W.  G. 

Southampton. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  SPENCER  PERCEVAL 
(6th  S.  xii.  367 ;  7th  S.  iii.  445).— I  have  heard 
William  Jerdan,  the  veteran  litterateur,  when  re- 
sident at  Bushey  Heath,  Hertfordshire,  circa  1865, 
describe  this  murder,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  which  took  place  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  11,  1812.  Jerdan, 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  connected  with 
the  press,  and  was  the  first  to  seize  Bellingham. 
It  may  seem  almost  an  incredible  thing  at  the 
present  day,  but  within  a  week  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  body  of  his  murderer 
was  lying  on  the  dissecting- table,  with  such  rapidity 
had  conviction  and  execution  succeeded  on  the 
heels  of  crime.  Not,  however,  quite  so  quickly 
as  that  of  John  Chiesley  of  Dairy,  which  took  place 
only  three  days  after  the  assassination  of  the  Lord 
President  Lockhart,  March  31,  1689.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Chiesley  and  Bellingham  were  both 
taken,  to  use  a  Scottish  phrase, "red-handed,"  and 
each  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  avenger 
of  his  own  imaginary  wrongs. 

In  the  *  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  133-141,  is  an  accurate  account  of  the 
murder,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  volume  there 
is  a  plan  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
where  it  was  committed.  In  Fisher's  '  National 
Portrait  Gallery,'  1830,  vol.  i.,  is  also  a  memoir  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  by  the  same 
writer. 

William  Jerdan  had  at  one  time  been  a  favoured 
guest  at  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
been  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  literary  men  in  England.  He  has 
left  on  record  many  of  his  reminiscences  in  his 
*  Autobiography,'  in  four  volumes,  and  in  his 
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*  Men  I  have  Known.'    On  the  title-page  of  the 
latter  he  has  inscribed  an  appropriate  motto  from 
Horace  :— 

Tamen  me 

Cum  magnia  vixisae  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia. 

JOHN  PICKPORD,  M.A. 

See  also  the  '  Autobiography  of  William  Jor- 
dan,' London,  1852.  This  popular  individual  was 
once  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  fatal  day  he  entered  concurrently  with  the 
minister.  Holding  the  door  open  to  let  his  supe- 
rior puss,  he  heard  the  shot  and  nearly  felt  it  too. 
His  personal  narrative,  as  an  eye-witness,  will  be 
found  at  ch.  xviii.,  vol.  i.  p.  133  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  which  bears  the  imprint  of  my  former 
firm,  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the  lobby,  May  11, 
1812.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

"  Dream  of  his  Death,"  Bourchier  Wrey  Savile, 

*  Apparitions,'  ch.  xii.  pp.  156-162,  Lon.,  1874  ; 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  1"  S.  iv.  4  ;  5th  S.  xi.  226,  256. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

WHO  WAS  ROBIN  HOOD  ?  (7th  S.  ii.  421 ;  iii. 
201,  222,  252,  281,  323,  412,  525.)— The  attempts 
of  your  correspondents  to  identify  Kobin  Hood 
with  any  historical  outlaw,  or  to  assign  any 
historical  date  to  his  exploits,  are,  I  fear,  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  The  story  is  a  solar  myth,  and 
Robin  Hood  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cloudland, 
whose  adventures  cannot  be  separated  from  those 
of  William  of  Cloudeslee  or  of  William  Tell.  Some 
years  ago  I  made  in  the  Academy  a  suggestion, 
which  has  met  with  wide  acceptance,  that  he  must 
be  identified  with  the  Hotherus  of  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus,  and  Jacob  Grimm  has  also  identified  him  with 
Hodekin,  a  wood-sprite  of  the  German  mythology. 
Mr.  Bradley  has  also  shown  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Hood  legend  was  current  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  treasure 
of  "the  proude  Sheryfe  of  Notyngham"  is 
the  guarded  gold  of  the  Nibelungs,  which  is 
stolen  by  solar  heroes,  and  Maid  Marian  is  the 
Dawn  Maiden,  Brynhild,  who  reappears  as  Colum- 
bine in  the  southern  version  of  the  legend,  where 
Pantaloon  corresponds  to  Friar  Tuck,  Harlequin 
being,  of  course,  the  solar  hero.  The  Robin  Hood 
legend  is  thus  a  faint  Western  echo  of  the  great 
Aryan  sun-myth,  which  we  find  in  India,  Greece, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  England,  with  which 
not  improbably,  some  elements  of  the  Odin  myth 
have  become  commingled.  The  story  was  localized 
and  historical  elements  were  imported  into  it  as 
in  the  case  of  Theodoric,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,'  or 
Atti  a,  to  whom  the  adventures  of  the  solar  heroes 
of  Cloudland  in  like  manner  were  assigned. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

"TWOPENNY  DAMN"  (7tb  S.  iii.  232,326,  462).- 
The  view  advocated  by  SIR  J.  A.  PICTON  is  not 


new.  It  will  be  found  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  very  useful  'Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian 
Words,'  edited  by  Col.  Yule,  who  is  himself  evi- 
dently in  favour  of  it,  and  quotes  not  only  the  pas- 
sage cited  from  '  Piers  Plowman  '  by  MR.  LEE,  but 
also  another  from  Chaucer  ('  C.  T.,'  3754,  'The 
Miller's  Tale ')  in  which  the  word  kerse  occurs.* 

But  even  if  damn  in  "  to  care  a  damn  "  is  really 
a  corruption  of  the  name  of  a  very  harmless  Indian 
coin,  ddm — which  is  very  doubtfult — there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  this  corruption  took  place  during 
Wellington's  stay  in  India  ;  and  if  it  had  taken 
place  before,  then,  as  he  was  no  scholar  like  Col. 
Yule,  he  was  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
the  phrase,  and  to  use  the  word  damn  in  the  sense 
which  is  naturally  attached  to  it  by  every  English- 
man. And,  again,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  and  had  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  swearing  (which  is  not  likely,  as 
swearing  was  very  common  in  those  days  and 
thought  but  little  of,  especially  in  the  army),  he 
would  surely  have  taken  the  precaution  of  writing 
the  word  ddm.  And  least  of  all  would  he  have 
written  "  twopenny  damn,"  for,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  value  of  the  ddm,  J  it  had,  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Akbar  (1542-1605),  ceased  to 
be  worth  more  than  the  fortieth  part  of  a  rupee, 
and  was  consequently,  in  Wellington's  time  at  any 
rate,  of  far  less  value  than  twopence;  so  that 
"  twopenny  damn  "  would  have  conveyed  precisely 
the  opposite  meaning  to  that  which  he  intended  to 
convey. §  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Brewer's  quotation  from 
Langland,  the  following  may  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject : — 

Of  paramours  ne  sette  he  nat  a  kers. 

Chaucer, '  The  Millere's  Tale.' 
Men  witen  welle  whiche  hath  the  werse, 
And  BO  to  me  nis  worth  a  kerse. 

Gower  (quoted  by  Halliwell). 

In  4  The  Testament  of  Love '  cr2ss  is  twice  used  in 
the  same  sense.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  doubt 
of  the  meaning,  though  Dr.  Brewer  says  kerse 
means  a  wild  cherry.  C.  C.  B. 

The  word  kerse  does  not,  as  Dr.  Brewer  asserts, 
mean  a  "  wild  cherry  "  at  all.  It  was  the  "  cress  " 
or  "water-cress,"  the  Nasturtium  officinalis  of 
R.  Brown.  In  Cockayne's  'Saxon  Leechdoms '  the 


*  He  interprets  Tcers(e),  however,  not  "  wild  cherry," 
with  Dr.  Brewer,  but  "cress,"  with  Tyrwhitt  and  Prof. 
Skeat  (*.*;.  "Cress"). 

t  As  "  to  care  a  curse  "  waa  already  in  use,  it  was 
surely  very  simple  to  substitute  "  damn  "  for  "  curse." 

J  SIE  J.  A.  PICTON  says  that  a  ddm  was  originally  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  gold  mohur,  but  I  do  not  find  this  in 
Col.  Yule,  and  the  statement,  therefore,  requires  con- 
firmation. 

§  The  duke  no  doubt  meant  by  "  twopenny  damn  "  the 
moat  trifling,  the  very  emallest  curae. 
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word  is  spelt  karce  ('  Herb./  app.,  xxi).  In  Alfric's 
vocabulary  of  the  tenth  century  we  have  kerse ;  in 
Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Gower  kers  ;  and  in  a  fif- 
teenth century  vocabulary  kyrs.  Dr.  Brewer  was 
evidently  confusing  kerse  with  cyrs,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  of  the  cherry  tree.  Amongst  ok 
writers  the  expressions  "  not  worth  a  cress,  or  a 
leek,  or  a  haw,  or  a  bean,"  were  very  common. 

P.  E.  NEWBERRY. 
Upper  Norwood. 

When  Dr.  Brewer  quotes  from  'Piers  Plow 
man' 

Wisdom  and  witt  nowe  is  not  worthe  a  kerse, 
and  explains  kerse  as  meaning  a  "  wild  cherry,"  he 
is  apparently  giving  the  rein  to  his  imagination. 
Cerse  is  the  A.-S.  form  of  cress,  cf.  also  O.L.Germ. 
kerse.     The  word  in  A.-S.  is  written  also  caerse. 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  "twopenny  damn"  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  expression  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
occurs  in  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  '  Reminiscences '  in 
connexion  with  the  battle  of  Talavera.  I  quote 
from  a  review,  so  am  unable  to  give  the  page. 

J.  J.  FAHIE. 

Tehran,  Persia. 

ANIMATED  HORSEHAIRS  (7th  S.  ii.  24,  110,  230, 
293;  iii.  249,  370).— I  have  just  come  upon  a  still 
more  ancient  record  of  this  idea  in  the  last  lines  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Ovid's  *  Metamorphoses  ':— 

A  versa  eat,  et  castos  segide  vultua 
Nata  Jovis  texit.     Neve  hoc  impune  fuisset  ; 
Gorgoneum  crinem  turpea  mutavit  in  hydros. 
jMunc  quoque  ut  attonitos  formidine  terreat  hostea, 
Pectore  in  adverse,  quoa  fecit,  sustinet  angues. 

Which  is  thus  translated  by  Sandys : — 

Jove's  daughter,  with  the  JEgis  on  her  breast, 
Hid  her  chaste  blushes ;  and  due  vengeance  takes, 
In  turning  of  the  Gorgon's  haire  to  snakes. 
Who  now,  to  make  her  enemies  affray'd, 
Beares  in  her  shield  the  serpents  which  she  made. 

C.  LEESON  PRINCE. 

A  similar  superstition  prevails  amongst  Spanish 
Americans  in  the  republic  of  Colombia,  but  accord- 
ing to  them  it  is  the  human  hair  that  turns  into 
a  snake,  the  root  forming  the  head.  I  have  often 
been  warned  by  Colombians  against  throwing 
combings  from  a  brush  into  my  bath  for  this 
reason.  Many  persons  told  me  that  they  had  seen 
the  hairs  turn  into  snakes  shortly  after  being  left 
in  the  water.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  '  Big- 
low  Papers '  (London,  1886),  p.  320,  anent  horse- 
hairs : — 

"  But  one  day  as  I  was  going  forth  for  a  walk,  with 
my  head  full  of  an '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Flirtilla,'  and 
vainly  groping  after  a  rhyme  for  lily  that  should  not  be 
silly  or  chilly,  I  saw  my  eldest  boy  Homer  busy  over  the 
rain-water  hogshead,  in  that  childsh  experiment  at  par- 
thenogenesis, the  changing  a  horse-hair  into  a  water- 
snake.  An  immersion  of  six  weeks  showed  no  change  in 
the  obstinate  filament,  Here  was  a  stroke  of  unintended 


sarcasm.    Had  I  not  been  doing  in  my  study  precisely 
what  my  boy  was  doing  out  of  doors  1  "  &c. 

M.  E.  A.  P. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  Cobbett 
mentions  the  horsehair  superstition  as  a  "  notori- 
ously true  fact."  He  says,  "  What  causes  horse- 
hair to  become  living  things?"  (' Rural  Rides,' 
vol.  i.  p.  356,  ed.  1885).  By  the  way,  the  Rev. 
Pitt  Cobbett  has  done  his  work  as  editor  of  this 
handsome  reprint  of  his  grandfather's  book  on  the 
whole  very  well ;  but  there  is  an  inexcusable  slip 
in  his  note  on  p.  201  of  vol.  i.,  when  he  says 
that,  in  1830,  "  the  most  serious  riots  occurred  at 
Bristol,  called  the  Gordon  riots." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

PROCLAMATIONS  AT  INQUESTS  (7th  S.  iii.  369). 
— Forms  of  words  slightly  varying  from  those 
quoted  by  H.  C.  W.  formerly  were,  and  probably 
are  still,  used  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  in- 
quests by  the  coroners  in  the  county  of  Durham 
and  North  Yorkshire.  In  the  opening  proclama- 
tion, after  "  as  ye  shall  be  called,"  are  the  words, 
"  Every  man  at  the  first  call  under  the  pain  and 
peril  that  shall  fall  thereon."  In  the  closing  pro- 
clamation the  jurors  are  not  enjoined  "  to  depart 
home  at  this  time  and  give  their  attendance  on  a 
fresh  summons,"  but  to  "  depart  and  take  their 
ease."  I  forget — it  being  over  twenty  years  since 
I  left  the  district— whether  there  was  any  form  in 
cases  of  adjournment  beyond  binding  the  jury  over 
in  their  personal  recognizances  "  to  our  sovereign 
lady  the  Queen  "to  put  in  an  appearance  again 
on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  previously  agreed 
upon.  One  coroner  whom  I  knew  invariably  gave 
instructions  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  jurymen  to  be 
warned.  If  twelve  of  these  were  in  attendance  at 
the  hour  fixed  they  were  duly  sworn,  and  the 
absentees  were  fined  "  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of 
ten  shillings,"  unless  they  could  show  good  and 
sufficient  cause  for  their  absence.  Before  this  was 
done,  however,  the  officer  in  attendance  had  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  call  upon  the  said  absentees 
three  separate  times  by  name  to  "  come  forth  and 
save  your  peril."  I  can  confirm  what  H.  C.  W. 
says  as  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I 
have  never  heard  the  proclamations  used  in  any 
coroner's  court  there.  ALEXANDER  PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 

CROMWELL  (7th  S.  iii.  107, 137, 232, 276, 416).— 
MR.  RUTTON  is  correct  in  thinking  that  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  any  pedigree  of  the  marriage  of 
any  son  of  Oliver  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  except 
he  marriage  of  Henry  Cromwell.  It  appears  to 
>e  clear  that  only  two  of  Sir  Oliver's  sons  married, 
and  Henry  Cromwell  married  twice,  whilst  the  two 
elder  sons  died  unmarried.  John  Cromwell,  Noble 
nforms  us,  married  in  1631 ;  but  for  some  cause 
or  other  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  until,  as 
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Noble  (in  his  « Memoirs  of  the  Protectorate  House  «  History  of  the  Commoners/  vol.  i.  p.  428,  which, 
of  Cromwell')  asserts,  it  was  finally  dissolved  by  in  addition  to  the  descent,  contains  some  curious 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  petition  contained  the  information  concerning  the  different  members ;  ot 
names  of  John  Cromwell,  Abigail  Cromwell,  his  the  family.  In  Burke's  •  History  of  the  Landed 
wife,  John  Smith,  and  others;  and  it  is  stated  by  Gentry,'  1871, vol. i. p.  303,  may  be  found  another, 
the  author  of  the  '  Memoirs '  that  the  House  of  |  substantially  the  same. 
Commons  ordered  that  the  "  cause  between  John 
Smith  and  others,  and  the  cause  between  Col. 
John  Cromwell  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  and  the 
Petition  of  the  said  John  Smith,  then  reported, 


JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

EPITAPH  (7th  S.  iii.  426).— This  epitaph  from 
,  ,  the  brass  in  Henfield  Church  was  contributed  (less 
and  the  whole  of  the  business  should ^  be  referred I  bally  correctly)  to  «N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xii.  12. 
to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  House  of  Neithe{veirion  gives  the  quaint  concluding  lines  :— 
Commons  from  the  Common  Law  Court."  Whether,  ^J*  dyed  a  vertuous  matron, 

according  to  the  course  of  procedure,  the  House  That  with  full  jjmp  like  virgin  wise 

did  determine  the  suit  Noble  does  not  say.    How-  ^yaa  stm  prepared  for  this  surprize, 

ever,  the  facts  are  almost  sufficient  to  explain  the  And 's  now  departed  hence  to  dwell 

absence  of  any  reference  to  this  marriage  being  Unto  a  place  where  ioies  excell. 

found  on  a  family  pedigree.    Another  of  the  Pro-    The  effigy  on  the  brass  represents  a  stately  dame 
tector's  relatives,   Mrs.    Thomas    Cromwell,   nee  |  with  neck  ruff  and  slashed  sleeves,  and  what  looks 

like  a  feather  fan  in  her  left  hand  ;  her  right  hand 


Mary  Skinner,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas 
Skinner,  of  Beckerton,  Hereford,  and  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Skinner,  merchant,  died  at  Ponder's 
End,  Enfield,  October,  1813,  and  was  aged  105 
years.  HENRY  A.  H.  GOODRIDGE,  M.A. 

18,  Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  correspondent  (MR. 
GARDNER)  to  know  I  have  an  old  manuscript  grant 
of  property  in  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  Lon- 
don, formerly  held  by  the  Cromwell  family,  and 
by  their  descendants,  Henry  and  Hannah  Crom- 
well, then  of  Spinny,  co.  Cambridge,  who  after 
wards  intermarried  into  the  Hewling  family.  This 
document  bears  the  date  1686,  and  has  the  signa- 
tures of  Henry  and  Hannah  Cromwell,  with  their 
seals ;  and  it  is  also  witnessed  at  the  back  by  the 
signature  of  a  Richard  Cromwell. 

CHARLES  GOLDING. 
Colchester. 


rests  on  the  curly  head  of  her  "  deer  Meneleb. " 

In  Shipley  Church,  in  the  same  county,  I  copied 
another  of  about  the  same  date  off  a  fine  alabaster 
monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Caryll  (1616),  which  for 
lofty  bombast  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  : — 

Ask  not  who  lies  entombed,  that  crime 

Argues  you  lived  not  in  his  time ; 

His  virtues  answer,  and  to  Fate 

Outliving  him,  express  their  hate 

For  stealing  'way  the  life  of  one 

Who  (but  for  Fashion)  needs  no  stone 

To  seek  his  praise.    His  worst  did  dye, 

But  best  part  outlives  memorye. 
Then  view,  read,  trace,  his  tombe,  praise,  deedes, 
Which  teares,  joy,  love,  strain,  causeth,  breeds. 

Its  peculiarity  occurs  in  the  last  two  lines,  the  three 
nouns  of  each  of  which  have  to  be  mentally  paired 
off  in  reading  with  the  verbs  that  qualify  them, 
thus:  "view  his  tombe,  reade  his  praise,  trace  his 

K.  H.  BUSK. 


John  Fitz  John,  son  of  John  Fitz  Geoffery,    deedes'"  &c< 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  died  seized  of  the       A  DESCENDANT  OP  GROTIUS  (7th  S.  iii.  426).— 


S°r*0U^     °n  (NorthamPfconshire),  which  he    Some  further  particulars  of  Isaac  de  Groot  will  be 
held  of  William  Gnmband  by  the  service  of  one    found  in  'Letters  of  the  late  Ignatius  Sancho,  an 
knight's  fee  in  the  year  1276,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Richard  Fitz  John.    At  the  final 
partition    of    his    estates,  Moulton  Manor 


was 


valued  at  43*.  6s.  lid.,  and  assigned  to  Robert  de 
Clifford,  Baron  Clifford,  and  Idoned,  widow  of 
Roger  de  Leybourn,  and  wife  of  John  de  Cromb- 
well  or  Cromwell,  the  two  coheirs  of  Isabel  de 
Vipond,  his  second  sister.  In  the  9th  Edward  II. 
(1316)  this  John  de  Cromwell  was  found  to  be 


African '  (third  edition,  London,  1784),  pp.  174-5 
and  215.  0.  E.  DOBLE. 

Oxford. 


THREE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  A  YEAR,  TEMP. 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH  (7th  S.  iii.  429).— This  estimate 
compares  very  favourably  with  Goldsmith's  memor- 
able 

^  Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 

lord  of  the  manor  of  Moulton.  This^Cromweil  I  Giyen  300Z.  (emp.  Elizabeth,  we  may  assume  4,000/. 
died  about  1335,  and  the  manor  devolved  upon  temP"  Victoria  5  8iven  40Z.  temp.  Anne,  we  may 
Edward  de  Spencer,  whose  father  (Hugh)  had  assume  200i-  now- 

been  beheaded  at  Hereford  in  1326.     (Vide  *  His-       An.  allied  8ubJect  concerns  Edw.  Alleyn  and 

tory  of  Northamptonshire,'  by  W.  Whellon  1849     Dulwich  College.  Few  can  be  aware  how  very  small 

pp.  208-9.)  W.  M.  GARDNER    '    was  his  pecuniary  donation.  For  instance,  take  the 

T,  "  Mermaid  "  edition  of  '  Kit  Marlowe' ;  there  we 

s  a  pedigree  of  Cromwell,  of  Cheshunt   find  a  short  appendix  devoted  to  this  subiect, 

Park,  representative  of  the  Protector,  in  Burke's   where  it  is  recorded,  "In  1605  the  manor  of  Dul- 
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wich  was  purchased  by  Alleyn  at  a  total  cost  of 
10,0002."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  estate 
buildings  included,  was  valued  at  800Z.  only.  True, 
we  may  reckon  a  money  gift  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  8002.  to  be  worth  10,0002.  now;  but  this  property 
is  now  worth  some  half-million,  the  difference 
being  all  unearned  increment.  A.  HALL. 

p.S. — I  may  refer  to  my  paper  published  in  the 
Academy,  June  4,  p.  397. 

For  the  relative  value  of  money  in  England  at 
different  periods,  see  'N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  ii.  ix.  xi.  xii. ; 
2nd  S.  i.  iv.  ix.  x.  xii. ;  3rd  S.  i.  ii.  v.;  4th  S.  xii. ; 
6th  S.  iv.;  6th  S.  ii.  iv.  x.  xi. 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

An  old  friend  of  <  N.  &  Q.,'  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  says  in  his  prefatory  note  to  his  invalu- 
able *  Outlines  of  Shakespeare,'  sixth  edition  : — 

"In  balancing  the  Shakespearean  and  the  present 
currencies  the  former  may  be  roughly  estimated  from  a 
twelfth  to  a  twentieth  of  the  value  in  money  and  from  a 
twentieth  to  a  thirtieth  in  landed  or  house  property. 
Even  these  scales  may  be  deceptively  in  favour  of  the 
older  values,  there  having  been,  in  Shakespeare's  days,  a 
relative  and  often  a  fictitious  importance  attached  to  the 
precious  metals,  arising  from  their  comparative  scarcity 
and  the  limited  appliances  for  dispensing  with  their  use." 

ESTE. 

LUNDY'S  LANE  (7«»  S.  ii.  428,  477;  iiL  351). 
— It  is  curious  to  compare  different  accounts  of 
events  in  history.  MR.  WAGGONER,  of  America, 
recently  quoted  the  United  States  forces  in  this 
battle  at  2,600  and  the  British  at  4,500  ;  but 
William  James,  the  historian,  a  very  exact  and 
painstaking  author,  states  in  his  *  Military  Occur- 
rences,' published  in  1818,  that  the  British  entered 
into  action  with  1,770  men  only,  and  were  rein- 
forced at  night  with  1,230  more,  who  in  the  dark 
blundered  into  a  disadvantageous  position.  The 
American  army,  according  to  the  same  author, 
numbered  more  than  4,000  men. 

H.  Y.  POWELL,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

17,  Bayswater  Terrace,  W. 

INN  SIGNS  (7th  S.  iii.  448).— I  wish  to  point 
out  an  error  of  CDTHBERT  BEDE'S.  I  have  inquired 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  none  of  them  has  ever  known  an  inn  the  sign 
of  "The  Pickle"  opposite  Magdalene  College. 
There  is  "  The  Pickerel  Inn,"  which  has  always 
been  known  by  that  name.  F.  L. 

Cambridge. 

Opposite  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  is  an 
inn  with  the  sign  of  "The  Pickerel,"  which  I 
believe  is  one  that  is  not  uncommon.  I  have 
known  the  street  nearly  forty  years,  and  can  answer 
for  it  that  I  never  heard  of  "  The  Pickle  "  inn  in 
it  or  in  any  other.  I  think  your  correspondent 
must  have  been  misinformed. 

ALFRED  NEWTON. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 


R.  S.  TURNER  (7th  S.  iii.  508).— Mr.  Turner 
gave  me  one  of  his  reprints  not  mentioned  by 
MR.  ASHBEE.  It  has  no  title-page,  but  begins, 
"  Senat,  stance  du  mardi  4  juin  1861."  It  consists 
of  a  reprint  of  a  report  in  French  of  the  case  of  M. 
Libri,  and  comprises  132  octavo  pages.  He  had  it 
printed  in  answer  to  the  pamphlet  of  Prof.  De 
Morgan,  but,  on  account  of  the  latter's  death,  never 
issued  it.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  REGIMENTS 
under  General  Burgoyne  in  the  American  Cam- 
paign of  1777  (7th  S.  iii.  475).— 

"The  old  tattered  colours  of  the  33rd  regiment  of 
foot,  under  which  they  were  engaged  iu  several  actions 
during  the  revolutionary  war  with  North  America,  are 
hung  up  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  (St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen). On  the  arrival  of  that  regiment  in  this  town, 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  they  had  new  colours  presented 
to  them,  which  were  consecrated  here,  and  the  old  ones 
deposited  in  the  vestry.  The  actions  in  which  the  33rd 
regiment  was  engaged  under  these  colours  in  America 
were  those  of  Brooklyn,  in  Long  Island,  Aug.  27, 1776 ; 
Brandywine,  Sept.  11, 1777;  German-Town,  Oct.  4,1777; 
Freefield,  on  the  retreat  from  Philadelphia,  June  28, 
1777;  Camden,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  Aug.  16,  1780; 
Guilford,  March  15, 1781 ;  and  in  the  defence  of  York- 
Town,  1781."— 'The  History  of  Taunton,'  by  James 
Savage,  1822. 

These  old  colours  seem,  shortly  after  the  above 
was  written,  to  have  been  presented  by  the 
church  authorities  to  my  grandfather,  the  late 
Col.  Kemeys  -  Tynte,  of  Halswell,  Bridgwater, 
whose  grandfather,  Col.  (afterwards  Lieut.-General) 
Johnson,  commanded  the  33rd  Regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen.  The  colours,  or  what  remains 
of  them,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
owner  of  Halswell. 

ST.  DAVID  KEMEYS-TYNTE. 
Torquay. 

In  reference  to  the  above  I  beg  to  state  that 
several  of  the  regiments  therein  quoted  were  re- 
presented by  their  flank  companies  (the  Grenadier 
and  Light  Infantry)  only.  These  would  not  have 
taken  colours  on  active  service,  as  colours  always 
remain  with  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment.  I 
can  answer  for  the  29th  Foot  not  having  lost  any 
colours  at  Saratoga  or  elsewhere. 

H.  EVERARD,  Capt.,  late  29th  Foot. 

RICHARD  MARTIN  (7th  S.  iii.  328,  417,  522).— 
[  venture  to  say  that  there  is  even  a  more  amus- 
ing anecdote  than  Jerden's  regarding  the  Prince  of 
Connemara,  told  by  Father  Tom  Burke,  and  to  be 
bund  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  '  Life,'  published 
£st  year  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 

EBLANA. 

'  ECCE  HOMO  '  (7th  S.  iii.  497).— SIGMA  requires 
nformation  concerning  D.  I.  Eaton  and  'Ecce 
Somo.'  I  possess  a  copy  printed  by  I).  I.  Eaton, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  1813,  pp.  344;  but  Eaton  was 
tried  and  convicted  1812  for  selling  Paine's  work?. 
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It  is  therefore   unlikely  that  he  would  be  tried  two  other  mottoes  are  given,  and  the  words    trans- 
fer printing  Ecce  Homo'  the  following  year,  and  late*  from  the  French"  are  omitted      The  trans- 
stiuTrther  remarkable  that  punishment  did  not  lation  has  been  attributed  to  George  Houston 
follow  conviction.     Forgiveness  in  those  days  re-  <*•  *•  K-  &• 
sembled  the  mercy  vultures  give  to  lambs— cover-  ITALIAN  BoOK  WANTED  (7th  S.  iii.  518).-The 
ing  and  devouring.                *  w       TT        >  work  in  question  is  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Houston,  the  author  of  '  Lcce  Homo,   was   a  |  ^^-^^  AT:;^.,™  „«,!«- «T^;«,vnai.i^PVann0a/»A\" 
writer  on  the  Statesman,  and  to  escape  persecution 
emigrated  to  America,  and   was  the    author  of 


British  Museum  under 


K.  S.  CHARNOCK. 


« Israel  Vindicated,'  a  work  of    great  historical  <  THE  OWL    CRITIC  '  (7th  S.  iii.    189,  315).— 

research,  in  thirty-two  letters,  under  the  assumed  Kindly  allow  me  to  point  out  that  this  poem  ap- 

name  of  Nathan  Joseph,   published  by  Collins,  peared  in  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  July, 

New  York.     The  style  and  mode  of  thought  are  1879,  p.   177.      Before    this  publication   became 

evidently  from  the  same  author,  and  'Israel  Vindi-  «  Anglicized,"  '  The  Owl  Critic '  found  its  way  into 


cated '  contains  whole  pages  of  acknowledged  ex- 
tracts from  '  Ecce  Homo,'  published  by  Eaton.  My 


various  English  periodicals,  and  was  again  repro- 
duced, with  the  same  illustrations  as  before,  in 


American  copy  of  '  Israel  Vindicated '  bears  date    Harper's  Christmas  number,  1881,  which  number 
XT —  v^.i,  icon  WTT.T.TAM  HARRIS.      |  was  "  made  up "  of  articles  selected  from  previous 

issues.  W.  EGBERTS. 

11,  Frederick  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 


New  York,  1820. 
Nottingham. 

For  particulars  about  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  and 
his   trials  for   libel  and  blasphemy,  see  Annual 

But  no 
Ecce  Homo. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 


Register,  xxxviii.  26;  xlv.  454;  liv.  272. 
mention  is  made  of  a  book  entitled  '  Vnn 


ORIGINAL  OP  THE  DROESHOUT  PORTRAIT  OF 
SHAKSPEARE  (7th  S.  iii.  425).— F.  J.  F.  will  find 
very  full  details  about  the  Felton  (not  Fulton)  por- 
trait in  the  fine  thick  quarto  volume,  *  The  Portraits 
of  Shakespeare,'  by  J.  Parker  Norris,  of  Phila- 

Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  a  noted  bookseller,  of  High  I  delphia,  published  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  a 
Holborn  and  Ave  Maria  Lane,  was  tried  on  Feb.  24,  large  number  of  engravings  of  the  pseudo-portraits; 
1793,  but  acquitted, for  a  libel  called  'Hogs- Wash;  and  also  in  Boaden's  '  Inquiry ' (1824) and  Wivell's 
or,  Politics  for  the  People.'  On  June  5  following  more  elaborate  c  Inquiry '  (1827).  The  last,  how- 
he  was  again  prosecuted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  pub-  ever,  should  be  consulted  in  the  complete  edition 
lishing  Paine's  *  Rights  of  Man.'  He  stood  two  or  (pp.  254)  and  the  '  Supplement '  (1824),  pp.  52.  The 
three  times  in  the  pillory  for  different  offences,  and  ' l  T.;f«  T>/M.twn;ta >  k»»  T?«i*«nrnii  /~\  QKA\  ™™-,\A  oie«  /»«_ 
to  avoid  a  heavier  punishment  emigrated  to  America, 
whence  he  returned  when  he  fancied  that  no 
prosecution  was  to  be  dreaded.  Falling  again  into 
his  old  practices,  he  was  tried  on  March  6,  1812, 
for  again  publishing  some  of  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine.  This  was  his  sixth  prosecution,  and  upon 
being  brought  up  for  judgment  in  May  he  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and 
to  stand  in  the  pillory.  He  died  at  Deptford, 
September,  1814,  in  poverty  and  contempt. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  book  first  appeared  in  1799,  its  title  being, 
"  Ecce  Homo!  or,  a  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  His- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ :  being  a  Rational  Analysis  of 
the  Gospels, translated  from  the  French  (Lon- 
don, printed  for  the  booksellers,  1799, 12mo.)."  The  , 

translator  in  the  "  advertisement "  states  that  he  tlons  ?nder  the  dates  given  by  me-  The  third 
has  been  unable  to  discover  the  name  of  "  the  examPle  is  under  date  of  April  24,  1663.  Being 
original  author  of  this  anonymous  work,"  but  if  8?  attorned  to  read  this  edition,  which  is  by  far 
u  he  might  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  he  would  r  best>  lfc  never  occurred  to  me  to  state  from 
ascribe  it  to  M.  Boulanger,  the  learned  author  of  whlch  I  made  the  extracts. 
'  L'Antiquite*  De>oileV"  The  second  edition  ap-  F-  &•  HILTON  PRICE. 

pearecHn  1813,  "^printed,  published,  and  sold  by  |     A  long  and  somewhat  amusing  treatise  on  this 


'ortraits'  by  Friswell  (1864)  would  also  en- 
lighten him.  ESTE. 

CORRECTION  OF  SERVANTS  (7th  S.  iii.  229,  350, 
462). — Englishmen  in  India,  however  indefensible 
the  custom,  have  good  authority  for  chastising 
their  native  servants : — 

A  wife,  a  son,  a  servant,  a  pupil,  and  a  younger 
whole  brother,  may  be  corrected,  when  they  commit 
faults,  with  a  rope,  or  the  email  shoot  of  a  cane ;  but 
on  the  back  part  only  of  their  bodies,  and  not  on  a  noble 
part  by  any  means."—'  Institutes  of  Menu,'  viii.  299-300, 
in  Mill's 'India,' vol. i. p.  311. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

If  VENDALE  will  refer  to  the  Rev.  Mynors 
Bright's  edition  of  Pepys's  'Diary'  (Bickers, 
London,  1875),  he  will  there  find  the  three  quota- 
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"  The  phrase  which  Solomon  useth  Prov.  xxix.  19  (a 
servant  will  not  be  corrected  with  words)  sheweth 
that  there  is  a  correction  by  words  j  and,  though  it  bee 
negatively  propounded,  yet  doth  it  not  imply  that  cor- 
rection by  words  is  not  to  be  used  to  a  servant,  but 
rather  if  thereby  he  bee  not  moved,  that  blowes  must  be 
added  thereto,  which  is  a  correction  by  deeds." 

Again,  in  paragraph  15  : — 

"Contrary  to  their  just  and  due  power  doe  they,  who 
in  their  rage  stab  their  servants,  or  otherwise  make 
them  away :  Yea  they  also,  who  so  unmercifully  and 
unmeasurably  beat  them  with  a  rod,  cudgell,  or  any 
other  thing,  as  death  follow  thereupon ;  for  many  there 
bee,  who  having  once  begunne  to  strike,  know  not 
when  to  cease,  but  lay  on  as  if  they  were  striking 
stocks  and  blocks  and  not  their  owne  flesh.  God  fore- 
saw that  masters  were  prone  to  such  cruelty,  and  there- 
fore set  a  stint  number  of  stripes,  which  none  that  beat 
another  might  exceed,"  &c. 

C.  L.  PRINCE. 

WOMEN  IN  BED  CLOAKS  AS  SOLDIERS  (7th  S. 
iii.  452).— An  account  of  Lord  Cawdor's  stratagem 
will  be  found  in  Household  Words  of  March  12, 
1859.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  French 
squadron  first  of  all  made  a  descent  on  Ilfra- 
combe,  and  then  sailed  round  St.  David's  Head 
and  landed  the  troops  on  the  shores  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  where,  through  the  action  of  Lord  Cawdor, 
they  were  induced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  writer  gives  as  his  authority  Kelly's 
'History  of  the  Wars/  I  send  this  as  your  cor- 
respondent seems  to  doubt  somewhat  the  veracity 
of  the  story  anent  Lord  Cawdor.  As  to  the  women 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  imitating  his  proceedings 
in  any  way  I  have  no  information.  It  is  well 
known  that  Welsh  peasant  women  have  a  weakness 
for  scarlet  cloaks  and  petticoats,  which  fact  gave 
the  noble  lord  his  opportunity.  E.  T.  EVANS. 

Keferring  to  the  REV.  W.  S.  LACH-SZYRMA'S 
query  under  this  heading,  I  may  say  that  only  two 
or  three  weeks  since  I  made  the  following  extract 
from  a  little  work  entitled  'Reminiscences  of 
Methodism  in  Exeter '  (1875),  intending  to  send  it 
to  you  as  a  query  for  further  information  on  this 
interesting  topic : — 

"  At  this  time  (1779)  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  France  and  Spain.  In  August  their  two  fleets  had 
effected  a  junction  and  entered  the  British  Channel  with 
sixty-six  sail  of  the  line  and  fourteen  frigates,  and  had 

S  traded  for  two  or  three  days  just  outside   Plymouth 
arbour ;  which,  with  England's  usual  unreadiness  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  was  utterly  unprepared  for 

resistance  or  defence There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the 

absence  of  any  military  force  a  muster  of  women  in  red 
cloaks  was  made  on  the  hill,  which  was  mistaken  by  the 
enemy  for  a  brigade  of  soldiers,  and  prevented  their 
landing." 

P.   F.   ROWSELL. 

187,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

'  LONGFELLOW  (7th  S.  iii.  474).— The  Daily  News 
critic  who  called  the  poet  Longfellow  "  a  poet- 
aster "  is  to  be  pitied.  He  is  surely  a  descendant 
of  that  other  critic  who  advised  Lord  Byron  to  try 


some  other  profession  than  verse-writing.  But 
why  should  this  surprise  MR.  HAMILTON  1  I  have 
spoken  to  intelligent  people  who  deny  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  anything  better  than  a  mere 
rhymester,  while  others  will  tell  you  that  Tennyson 
is  hazy,  and  Robert  Browning— well,  if  they  would 
tell  the  truth — above  their  comprehension.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  make  these  buzzing 
critics  write  something  better  to  replace  every- 
thing they  decry,  and  we  should  soon  have  less 
cry  and  more  wool.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

I  do  not  rank  Longfellow  as  a  great  poet,  but 
he  is  a  very  good  American  poet.  His  smaller 
pieces  are  no  better  than  Thomas  Gray,  who  has 
inflicted  no  lengthy  piece  on  mankind,  while  all 
Longfellow's  long  poems  are  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  is,  therefore,  a  rhymester ;  and  that,  I 
take  it,  is  the  primitive  meaning  of  poetaster. 

Given  TTOI^TIKOS,  Latin  poeticus,  we  mean  a 
working  poet ;  not  a  maker  with  the  divine  afflatus 
upon  him,  but  one  who  spins  out  his  verses  as  a 
professional  pursuit.  Then  we  have  the  English 
formative  poetiser,  where  the  terminal,  from  issare, 
implies  activity ;  if  we  mean  undue  activity,  we 
vary  it  to  poetaster. 

When  Dr.  Murray  comes  to  P,  the  survivors 
will  know  how  poetaster  first  arose.  A.  H. 

A  clever  parody  (which  I  have  seen  only  in  a 
phonographic  magazine,  in  a  very  amusing  lecture 
on  marriage)  begins  : — 

Tell  me  not  in  idle  jingle 

Marriage  is  an  empty  dream ; 
For  the  girl  is  dead  that 's  single, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
!',' '.. .      Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
Single  blessedness  a  fib ; 
"  Man  thou  art,  to  man  returnest," 

Has  been  spoken  of  the  rib. 
It  occurs  to  me  as  just  possible  that  the  Daily 
News  leader-writer,  quoting  the  line  to  which 
MR.  HAMILTON  refers,  has  supposed  it  to  be  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  parody,  and  not  a  part  of 
the  original  '  Psalm  of  Life.'  G.  N. 

MR.   WALFORD  may  like  to  know  that  the 

verses  on  the  fountain  at  Shanklin  are  printed  in 

the  "  Albion  "  edition  of  Longfellow,  published  by 

F.  Warne  &  Co.    An  interesting  note  is  prefixed. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

SIR  HUGH  MYDDELTON  (7to  S.  iii.  389,478).— 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  solve  MR.  MASKELL'S  doubt. 
In  a  paper  on  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Matthew, 
Friday  Street,  and  St.  Peter,  Cheap,  the  Rector 
remarks  (1869):— 

"  S.  Matthew's  parish  seems  to  have  been  for  nearly 
a  century  the  home  of  the  Middleton  family,  for  the 
registers  abound  with  notices  concerning  members  of  this 
house  closing  at  length  with  this  entry  in  the  burial 
register, '  1631.  X1*  10,  Sr  Hugh  Middleton,  Knight.' " 
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The  disappearance  of  any  tablet  or  monument  to 
his  memory  is  accounted  for  by  the  Great  Fire 
thirty-five  years  later ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  in  that  valuable  col- 
lection of  Le  Neve's  '  Monumenta  Anglicana/ 
from  which  I  take  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  Chancel  of  Edmonton  Church  in  Middlesex. 
Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  the  R*  Wor"  Dame 
Elizabeth  Middleton  late  Wife  of  8'  Hugh  Middieton 
Bar*  who  departed  this  life  the  19"«  of  July  A»  D'ni  1643 
aged  63  yeares  being  the  Mother  of  15  Children." 

The  only  epitaph  of  the  family  of  which  record  has 
been  preserved  at  St.  Matthew's  is  one  to  Anne 
Middleton,  who  died  Jan.  11,  1596,  in  her  fifty- 
fourth  year.  The  inscription  is  from  a  plate  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  (Stow): — 

"Aa  Man  liveth,  BO  he  dieth;  As  Tree  falleth.soit 
lieth  :  Anne  Middleton,  thy  Life,  well  past,  Doth  argue 
restful  Bliss  at  last." 

F.  J.  HARDY. 

George  Hallen,  a  prosperous  pan-maker  at  Stour- 
bridge,  Worcestershire  (b.  1725),  married,  about 
1760,  Ann  Myddelton,  who  died  1806,  aged 
seventy-six.  Their  granddaughter  Ann  was  born 
1795,  and  remembered  her  grandmother  well.  She 
told  me  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Myd- 
delton, whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  knight.  It 
is  just  possible  that  she  may  have  been  a  grand- 
daughter of  Hugh  Myddelton  of  Shiffaal,  as  there 
was  much  intercourse  between  that  place  and 
Stourbridge.  She  was  always  reputed  of  good 
family.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  where  and 
when  the  marriage  took  place.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject I  give  a  marriage  from  the  registers  of  St.  Mary 
Woolchurch  Haw,  London :  "  1659,  July  28.  Hugh 
Middleton  and  Alice  Haines,  both  of  the  Parish 
of  Margaretts,  Westminster." 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

Hugh  Middleton  (so  his  name  is  spelled  in  the 
accounts  I  quote  from)  lived  at  the  Golden  Inn 
in  Cheapside,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  a 


Oxford. 


JAMES  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS. 


LIEUT.  -GENERAL  MIDDLETON  (7«>  S.  iii   496) 

^"SL2SVrii  John'  aDd  he  was  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Middleton  of  Cauldhame  (formerly  designed 
of  Middleton  and  of  Kilhill),  faj  Kincardineshire 

MIM£  rai8J    to  ?e  peerage  in  166°  as  Earl  of 

[iddleton,  &c.,  and  as  such  R.  W.  C.  will  doubt- 
•  know  him  well.  He  died  through  falling 
down  stairs  at  Tangiers  in  1673,  and  his  historian? 
say  he  was  then  only  fifty-four,  born  circa  1619  Thi 
assertion  I  doubt,  and  should  be  grateful  for  info" 
.nation  His  father,  when  killed  «  sitting  in  hL 
chair  "  by  Montrose's  soldiers  in  1645,  was  called 

d 


i 

John,  who  had  no  issue,  was  dated 


April  18, 1599.  His  father's  sister  Margaret  was 
married  previous  to  that  date ;  and  he  himself  had 
cultivated  literature  before  he  "  trailed  a  pike  "  in 
Hepburn's  regiment ;  but  neither  of  his  age  nor  of 
his  writings  can  I  glean  any  definite  knowledge. 
Surely  he  was  more  than  fifty-four  at  his  death! 

M.  GILCHRIST. 

"  A   SLEEVELESS    ERRAND "   (l§t    S.    i.    439  J     V. 

473  ;  xii.  58,  481,  520  ;  7th  S.  iii.  6,  74,  391).— 
The  expression  "  sleeveless  errand  "  occurs  in  '  The 
Proverbs  of  John  Heywood,"  1546  : — 

And  one  morning  timely  he  tooke  in  hand 
To  make  to  my  house  a  sleeveless  errand, 
Hanking  upon  me,  his  minde  herein  to  breake, 
Which  I  would  not  see  till  he  began  to  speake, 
Praying  me  to  heare  him ;  and  I  sayd,  I  would. 

P.  29,  reprint,  1874. 

What  earlier  instances  are  there  of  the  use  of 
"  sleeveless  "  with  "  errand  "1 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

TEA-CADDY  (7th  S.  iii.  308,  435).— Sometimes  a 
box  without  any  compartments,  and  not  metal- 
lined,  is  called  variously  "  tea-box,"  "  tea-caddy," 
never  "tea-chest"  to  my  knowing.  I  have  heard 
some  call  a  tin  box  or  chest  used  to  hold 
tea,  a  "  tea-caddy,"  not  having  any  divisions  in- 
side. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  chest,  such  as 
described  by  EsTE(7th  S.  iii.  435)  is  called  a  "  tea- 
chest,"  the  metal-lined  boxes  within  it  being  called 
"  caddies."  Some  of  these  large  "  tea-chests,"  one 
a  very  old  one  I  know  of,  also  contain  an  extra 
compartment,  which  serves  as  a  small  medicine 
chest.  But  "tea-caddy"  is  sadly  misused,  as  other 
names.  HERBERT  HARDY. 

Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  your  late  numbers  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "  tea-caddy." 
I  import  tea  from  Shanghai,  and  the  account  is 
made  out  in  "cattys,"  a  Chinese  weight,  equivalent, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  the  names  "  caddy  "  and 
"  catty,"  which  suggests  the  origin  of  the  former 
and  its  derivation  from  the  latter. 

May  I  be  excused,  when  writing  on  tea,  if  I  draw 
the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
connoisseurs  in  tea  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  greater  merit  of  sun-dried  tea  compared  with 
high-dried  tea  (that  is  tea  dried  by  artificial  heat) 
appears  to  be  unknown  to  more  than  a  few  of  the 
consumers  in  England,  and  to  most  of  the  tea 
merchants.  Sun-dried  tea  is  superior  to  high- 
dried  as  an  Havannah  cigar  is  to  its  English-made 
imitation.  The  high-drying  process  was  invented 
many  years  ago,  so  I  was  informed  by  my  friends 
at  Shanghai  (when  the  tea  had  to  remain  in  the 
hold  of  a  sailing  ship  for  several  months)  to  protect 
it  from  mildew.  If  any  of  your  readers  are  tempted 
to  order  sun-dried  tea  from  Shanghai  or  Foochow 
or  Ichang,  &c.,  they  will  find  a  small  packet  of 
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lime  in  each  case.  This  is  to  absorb  any  moisture 
that  may  get  in  during  the  voyage,  which,  how- 
ever, now  lasts  for  only  a  few  weeks.  The 
Russian  "overland"  tea  is  sun-dried,  hence  its 
high  character. 

ALFRED  P.  KTDER,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

CURIOUS  EPITAPH  (7tt  S.  iii.  474).—  The  first  of 
these   is    of  the  class    whereof   "Forgive,  blest 
shade,"  is  a   type—  those  which   occur   in  many 
places  and   different  forms.    This  is  found,  for 
instance,  at  Herne  and  at  Dorking.     Archbishop 
Trench's  '  Household  Poetry  '  gives  it  as  follows  : 
Here  lies  a  piece  of  Christ  ;  a  star  in  dust  ; 
A  vein  of  gold  ;  a  china  dish  that  must 
Be  used  in  heaven,  when  God  shall  feast  the  just  ; 
and  adds  the  name  Robert  Wilde,  but  with  no 
date.     I  have  also  seen,  but  cannot  now  say  where, 
these  lines  attached  :  — 

Approved  by  all  and  loved  so  well, 
Though  young,  like  fruit  that  's  ripe  he  fell. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

0  death,  thou  suggenar  so  bold. 
Muggenar,  as  used  above,   is  an  authenticated 
form  of  "  sojourner  ";  but  is  here  apparently  used 
in  error  for  sumner,  summunder,  an  apparitor. 

A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &o. 
The  first  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.    An 

Inquiry  into  a  Weekly  Record  of  the  Price  of  Bank 

Stock  from  August  17,  1694,  to  September  17,  1703. 

By  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.    (Oxford,  Clarendon 

Press.) 

MR.  ROOERS'S  well-known  '  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices'  was,  where  it  did  not  consist  of  matter  reduced 
to  a  tabular  form,  a  work  that  could  be  enjoyed  by 
several  widely  separated  classes  of  readers.  The  book 
now  before  us,  though  equally  painstaking  and  thorough, 
and  dealing  with  a  time  with  which  we  should  assume 
that  Mr.  Rogers  has  far  greater  sympathy,  can  only  be 
attractive  to  the  political  economist,  or  to  those—  and 
they  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  yet  but  few  —  who 
endeavour  to  study  history  as  though  it  were  an  exact 
Ecience.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  slight  a  book  which 
shows  both  industry  and  insight.  The  subject  chosen  is 
important  ;  but  as  the  human  mind  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  enthusiasm  needed  to  master  its  contents 
will  be  developed  but  by  few. 

We  wish,  as  an  introduction  to  a  history  of  the  beginings 
of  English  banking,  Mr.  Rogers  had  given  us  a  sketch  of 
the  career  of  the  great  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  Venice 
and  Genoa  banks  had  little  direct  effect  on  England.  The 
great  Dutch  concern  was  the  envy  or  object  of  hatred  ol 
every  Englishman  who  had  heard  of  it.  Differing  much 
in  its  nature  from  our  Bank  of  England,  the  Amsterdam 
bank  was  certainly  its  parent.  It  is  fruitless  to  speculate 
what  would  have  happened  had  any  one  circumstance 
in  history  been  other  than  it  was.  Causation  is  a  net 
work,  not  a  chain,  and  the  most  stupendous  and  the 
most  minute  events  of  to-day  are  affected  by  what 
occurred  ages  ago.  One  cannot  help  at  times  trying  to 
guess  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  things  now  hac 
the  banking  system  never  been  developed,  An  euthu< 


iaatic  statistician  says  that  it  has  been  the  most  fruitful 
discovery  man  has  made  except  the  printing  press. 
Without  affirming  or  denying  this,  it  may  be  useful  to 
reflect  on  the  change  that  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
duced. To  take  one  point  alone :  had  there  been  no 
)anks,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  organize  capital  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  have  been  employed  in  the 
formation  of  railways? 

Mr.  Rogers  has  discovered  and  reprinted  a  weekly 
register  of  the  price  of  bank  stock  for  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
table  is  very  interesting.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  form  an 
exact  index  of  political  calm  and  storm,  as  a  similar 
table  relating  to  the  price  of  consols  in  recent  days 
would  do ;  but  for  that  purpose  it  is  not  without  interest. 
The  hatred  of  the  country  party  to  the  trading  classes 
after  the  fall  of  the  Stuart  despotism  is  well  brought 
out.  The  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  day  is  full  of 
allusions  to  it.  We  believe  that  both  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  Rogers  have  treated  these  matters  too  gravely. 
That  the  hatred  existed,  we  know.  We  doubt,  however, 
that  it  was  founded  on  the  reasons  commonly  assigned. 
The  country  squires  and  the  clergy  rarely  visited  London, 
and  were,  perhaps,  more  ignorant  of  the  life  of  the 
trading  classes  on  whom  they  were  dependent  than 
their  representatives  at  the  present  day  are  of  the 
politics  of  Japan.  They  knew  that  the  London  "  shop- 
keepers" were,  many  of  them,  making  vast  fortunes; 
and  as  they  had  no  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  econo- 
mics, they  not  unnaturally  believed  that  every  farthing 
that  found  its  way  into  the  trader's  pocket  was  so  much 
deducted  from  the  wealth  of  his  customers.  "  Specu- 
lative political  economy,"  as  Mr.  Rogers  reminds  UB, 
"  has  been  a  most  dangerous  guide."  The  absence  of  all 
thought  on  such  matters  is  perhaps  more  dangerous 
even  than  rash  speculation.  Even  at  the  present  day 
theory  and  practice  are  not  harmonized  successfully  on 
any  one  of  the  great  questions  which  economics  claims 
as  its  own  domain. 

Gleanings  in  Old  Garden  Literature.     By  W.  Carew 

Hazlitt.    (Stock.) 

To  that  attractive  set  of  works  "The  Book-Lover's 
Library,"  which,  under  Mr.  Wheatley's  hands,  is  justify- 
ing its  title,  has  been  added  Mr.  Hazlitt's  '  Gleanings  in 
Old  Garden  Literature.'  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
this  is  the  bibliography  of  garden  literature,  herbals, 
&c.,  in  which  curious  information  is  given.  Some  of  the 
statistics  as  to  the  prices  paid  for  vegetables  are  a  little 
startling.  It  is  strange  to  hear  of  3».,  equal  to  9s.  in 
these  days,  being  paid  in  1619  for  two  cauliflowers. 

THE  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  poem,  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  entitled  '  Kaiser  Dead.'  It  is  a  tribute  such  as 
many  writers  have  left  to  the  virtues  and  failings  of  a 
dog.  Prof.  Seeley  takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the  expan- 
sion of  English  empire  in  Victorian  as  contrasted  with 
Georgian  times.  Herr  Karl  Blind  gives  a  striking 
account  of  '  General  Langievicz  and  the  last  Polish 
Rising.'  '  Letters  from  Central  Africa '  are  by  Emin 
Pasha.  '  Good  and  Bad  Temper  in  English  Families ' 
furnishes  some  curious  statistics  on  a  subject  of  extreme 
difficulty. — Mr.  Gladstone  continues,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  his  studies  of  '  The  Greater  Gods  of  Olympos,' 
dealing  with  Athene,  while  his  son,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone, records  the  impressions  of '  A  First  Visit  to  India.' 
'  Art  Sales  and  Christie's,'  by  Mr.  George  Redford,  deals 
principally  with  the  prices  realized  by  pictures.  Miss  (?) 
Harriette  Brooke  Davies  has  some  ingenious  and  practical 
suggestions  on '  A  Kitchen  College,'  or  a  school  of  cookery. 
—The  records  of  combat  in  the  South  still  constitute 
the  most  stirring  portion  of  the  Century.  In  the  admir- 
able picture  illustrations  of  the  '  Struggle  for  Atalanta ' 
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the  chief  difficulty  for  the  English  reader  is  to  tell 
which  are  the  Unionists  and  which  the  Confederates. 

•  Animal  Locomotion  in  the  Maybridge  Photographs '  is 
a  curious  and  noteworthy  paper.    Letterpress  and  illus- 
trations are  alike  excellent.—'  Chatter  about  Shelley,' 
which  appears  in  Macmillan,  is  one  of  Mr.  Traill's 
admirable    '  Conversations,'   and    is    equally  just    and 
amusing.    Prof.  Clark  Murray  has  an  overwhelmingly 
erudite  treatise  on  '  The  Revived  Study  of  Berkeley.' 
Mr.  A.  Tilley  writes  on  'The  Humour  of  Moliere.' 
Interesting  papers  are  on  '  Montrose,'  '  Theocritus  in 
Sicily,'  and  *  Benacus.'— In  the  Gentleman's,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Farrer  employs  the  machinery  of  Voltaire  in  a  paper  on 
(  Candide  at  the  Jubilee.'    A  finer  salt  of  satire  would 
better  justify  its  use,  since  the  paper  is  argumentative 
rather   than    brilliant.     Mr.  Phil    Robinson    supplies 
further  notes  on  the  poets,  Mr.  E.  Walford  describes 
'The    Abbey  of   Dunfermline,'  and    Mr.  Fox-Bourne 
deals  with  '  No.  45 '  of  the  North  Briton.— The  first  part 
of  an  animated  description  of  '  Playgoing  in  China/ 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  appears  in 
Murray's,  in  which  also  Cardinal  Manning  writes  on 
'  Why  are  our  People  unwilling  to  Emigrate? '    Poetry 
and  fiction  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  magazine.— The 
Cornkill  has  an  interesting  account  of  '  A  Visit  to  the 
Tomb  of  Jove '  and  a  short  history  of  '  Flags  and  Ban- 
ners.'— In  Longman's  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  has  a  valuable 
study  of  '  Mephistopheles  at  the  Lyceum.'    Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  is  vivacious  in  his  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.'— In 
the  English  Illustrated  Mr.  Richard   Jefferies  begins 

•  Walks  in  the  Wheatfields,'  written  in  his  characteristic 
style.    With  its  quaint  illustrations  of  old  ships, '  The 
Private  Journal  of  a  French  Mariner '  has  both  value 
and  interest.    '  Old  Hook  and  Crook  '  has  some  pleasant 
gossip   by   Mr.    Basil    Field.     'Chatter,'  the  opening 
illustration,  is  excellent. — '  The  Chronicles  of  Scottish 
Counties'  are  finished  in  All  the  Year  Round,  and  those 
of  Welsh  counties  begin.     A  paper,  in  two  parts,  on 
Goethe  and  Carlyle  repays  attention. 

MESSRS.  CASSELL'S  publications  lead  off  with  The  En- 
cyclopaedic Dictionary,  Part  XL1I.  of  which  carries  the 
alphabet  from  "  Incuse  "  to  "  Interlink."  The  words 
included  are  almost  all  of  Latin  origin ;  "  Intellect," 
"Inoculate,"  and  "Inspiration"  are  the  subjects  of 
important  definitions  and  illustration. — Egypt,  Descrip- 
tive, Historical,  and  Picturesque,  has  a  fine  full-page 
illustration,  '  On  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,'  and  some 
good  pictures  of  scenes  and  characters  of  street  life, 
dancers  in  street  and  temple.  &c.— « All 's  Well  that  Ends 
Well'  is  finished  in  Part  XV1I1.  of  CaueU's  Illustrated 
Shakespeare,  and  'Twelfth  Night'  begun.  The  large 

illustrations  include  three  striking  pictures  of  Parolles. 

Greater  London,  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  finishes  at  Tooting  in 
Part  XX IV.,  and  the  title-page  to  Vol.  II.  and  the  index 
to  this  interesting  work  are  supplied.— A  third  volume 
of  Our  Own  Country  also  finishes  with  Part  XXX.,  the 
progress  to  Sheffield  being  depicted.  A  good  view  of 
Sheffield  Church  is  among  the  illustrations.— Gleanings 
from  Popular  Authors  approaches  completion,  twenty- 
three  out  of  twenty-four  parts  being  supplied.  Among 
those  from  whom  extracts  are  given  are  Lord  Lytton 
Mr.  J.  A.  Sterry,  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore.  and  Mr  Short- 
house.—  The  History  of  India,  Part  XXII.,  deals  with 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  has  pictures 
of  tiger  hunting  and  other  subjects.— In  Part  XIV.  of 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria  the  period  of  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  reached,  and  that  also  of 
the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in  America. 

PAKT  XLIV.  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Pandits  gives  imita- 
tions of  'The  Viear  of  Bray,'  'Old  King  Cole,'  and 
many  popular  old  songs. 


THE  claim  of  Northern  Notes  and  Queries  to  be  the 
northernmost  of  the  issue  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  now  forfeited 
by  the  appearance  of  No.  1  of  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries, 
which  is  published  in  "Aberdeen  awa,"  and  edited 
ay  Mr.  John  Bulloch.  This  latest  born  of  a  numerous 
progeny  seems  robust  and  full  of  vitality. 

THE  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North-Country  Lore  and 
Legend,  issued  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  by  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  contains  much  matter  of  interest  to  northern 
antiquaries.  

AMONG  the  forthcoming  sales  at  Messrs.  Sotheby  & 
Wilkinson's  are  those  of  the  library  of  the  late  Joseph 
Mayne,  of  Liverpool,  on  the  19th  insfc.,  and  a  portion  of 
the  library  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  on  the  llth  and  12th. 

MR.  W.  ROBERTS  is  contributing  a  series  of  papers  on 
The  Dawn  of  English  Bookselling  '  to  the  Publishers' 
Circular. 

THE  Red  Dragon  having  ceased  to  exist,  the  '  Notes 
and  Queries'  section,  which  constituted  an  interesting 
feature,  is  being  continued  in  the  Cardiff  Weekly  Mail. 


$atfcerf  to  Carregpanirent*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Corresponden  ts  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER  ("  Poems  on  Chesa  ").—  At  the 
close  of  "  Ludus  Scacchiae,  Chesse  Play,  a  Game  both 
Pleasant,  Wittie,  and  Politicke,  &c.,  Translated  out  of 
the  Italian  into  the  English  Tongue,"  London,  1597, 
4to.,  is  '  A  pretty  and  pleasant  Foeme  of  a  whole  Game 
played  at  Chesse,  written  by  G.  B[lochimo].'  This 
answers  your  requirem  ents.  A  bibliography  of  books  on 
chess  is,  we  fancy,  obtainable. 

R.  U.  P.  ("  Fays  ce  que  voudras  ").—  The  motto  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Rabelais,  who  put  it 
over  the  doors  of  his  pleasant  abbey  of  Theleme. 

JOHN  M.  DEAN  ("  All  things  come  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  wait  ").—  This  proverb,  wLich  is  a  translation  of 
the  French  "Tout  vient  &  point  pour  celui  qui  sait 
attendre,"  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  in  the  English 
language.  The  above  is  the  better  rendering  of  the 


COL.  HARDY  ("Parody  by  0'Connell").-This  will  be 
found  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6«h  S.  viii.  260.  The  two  other  colonela 
were  Col.,  afterwards  Sir  W.  Verner,  M.P.  for  Armagh 
county,  and  Col.  Gore,  M.P.  for  Sligo  county.  See  §"' 
S.  vii.  155. 

W.  G.  STONE  ("  Copying  Letters  ").—  Please  send. 
VERMIS.—  -Vere  means  "  truly." 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  2! 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print-  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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LINKS  WITH  THE  '45. 
(Continued  from  7th  S.  iii.  511.) 

The  late  Mr.  G.  Hetherington,  of  Brampton,  who 
died  in  1881,  aged  eighty-three,  told  me  that  he 
had  often  heard  his  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
who  died  in  1813,  aged  eighty-nine,  describe  the 
crowd  and  commotion  occasioned  by  the  coming  of 
the  deputy-mayor  and  corporation  of  Carlisle  to 
Brampton  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the 
prince,  which  ceremony  they  went  through  on  their 
knees.  Among  that  crowd  she  said  she  well  remem- 
bered having  seen  one  Margaret  Ewing,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  had  come  with  the  army  from  Scot- 
land. That  girls  did  accompany  the  army  we  know, 
from  what  happened  at  the  crossing  of  the  river 
Esk,  then  much  swolUn  from  recent  floods,  on  their 
way  back  to  Scotland; — 

"  None  were  lost,  except  a  few  girls,  who,  for  love  of 
the  white  cockade,  had  followed  the  army  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  singular  march,  with  an  heroic  devotion 
which  deserved  a  better  Tate."— Chambers'a  '  History  of 
the  Rebellion  in  1745,'  first  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
From  such  a  fate,  at  all  events  from  the  risk  of 
it,  Margaret  Ewing  saved  herself  when,  on  the 
departure  of  the  HigUanders  from  Brampton,  she 
voluntarily  chose  to  He  the  girl  they  left  behind 
them.  Penrith  parish  register  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry : — 


"1748,  Dec.  28.  John  Richardson  and  Margaret  Ewing, 
both  of  Brampton,  married." 

John  Richardson  was  of  the  ancient  yeoman  family 
of  the  Kichardsons  of  Easby,  a  township  of  Bramp- 
ton, and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1759  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  small  estate  at  Easby,  about  forty- 
five  acres,  which  is  known  from  the  '  Book  of  the 
Barony  of  Gilsland  '  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  ancestors  in  1603,  and  may  have  been  so  for 
centuries  earlier.  He  died  in  1799,  aged  seventy- 
three.  His  wife,  Margaret,  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  believed  by  her  Brampton  contemporaries 
to  have  been  of  a  noble  house.  But  "  if  so,"  says  a 
local  record,  "  she  kept  her  secret  well,  as  she  was 
in  no  way  communicative  to  those  about  her,  not 
even  to  her  husband,  who  always  stood  in  great  awe 
of  her."  She  died  in  1813,  aged  eighty-four, 
leaving  the  estate  to  her  grandson  Richard  Richard- 
son, to  whom  it  is  said  she  left  it  on  the  condition 
that  he  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  the  following 
epitaph  : — 

Here  rest  my  old  bones ;  my  vexation  now  ends ; 

I  have  lived  far  too  long  for  myself  and  my  friends. 

As  for  churchyards,  and  grounds  which  the  parsons  call 

holy, 

'Tis  a  rank  piece  of  priestcraft,  and  founded  in  folly  ; 
In  short  I  despise  them  ;  and  as  for  my  soul, 
It  may  rise  the  last  day  with  my  bones  from  this  hole  ; 
But  about  the  next  world  I  ne'er  troubled  iny  pate  ; 
If  no  better  than  this,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Fate, 
When  millions  of  bodies  rise  up  in  a  riot, 
0,  pray,  let  the  bones  of  old  Margaret  lie  quiet ! 
The  record  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  then  vicar  of 
the   parish,  his  attention   having  been  called   to 
this  epitaph,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  chancellor  of 
the   diocese,  who  at  once  hastened  to  Brampton 
and  actually  stood  over  the  mason,  one   George 
Rowell,  until   he  had  picked  out  the  objection- 
able lines  with  a  chisel  and  mallet."     That  the 
vicar   knew  nothing  about  the  epitaph  until  his 
attention  was  called  to  it  may  to   some   appear 
strange.     But   the   churchyard  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  church,  vicarage,  and  town; 
and  in  later  times  a  tombstone  has    occasionally 
been  placed  there  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vicar.     The   chancellor,  however,  I   think,  must 
have  ordered  the  stone  to  be  altogether   broken 
up,  for  the  stone  which  now  surmounts  Margaret 
Richardson's  grave  does  not  look  as  if  it  has  ever 
borne  any  other  inscription  than  her  present  epi- 
taph, which  consists  of  ten  lines,  orthodox  enough 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  chancellor  himself, 
beginning  thus  : — 

Throughout  the  world's  immeasurable  space 
Go,  sinful  man,  and  learn  thy  God  to  trace  1 

Mr.  A.  Ormiston,  Carlisle  diocesan  surveyor,  writ- 
ing to  me  about  the  original  epitaph,  says  : — 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine,  Elizabeth  Story  (nee  Burgess), 
who  died  in  1855,  aged  eighty-three,  informed  me  that 
she  had  seen  the  tombstone,  and  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  amongst  young  folk  to  gather  together  in 
Brampton  churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
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strange  epitaph  on  old  Margaret.  Her  testimony  was 
DO™  out  by  another  old  person  whom  I  knew,  Elizabeth 
Armstrong,  who  died  in  1858,  aged  seventy-four,  and  was 
buried  at  Lanercost." 

Mrs.  Story's  version  of  the  epitaph,  copied  from 
her  dictation  by  Mr.  Ormiston,  is  identical  with 
that  given  above,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
word  "lie"  instead  of  "rest"  in  the  first  line. 
Mrs.  Barton,  of  Carlisle,  whose  late  husband  was 
a   grandson   of  John  and  Margaret  Richardson, 
has  a  version  which,  besides  differing  as  to  several 
words  from  that  of  Mrs.  Story,  omits  altogether 
the  two  middle  lines.     The  same  two  lines  are 
omitted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  who,  in  his  'Book 
about  Doctors '  (p.  203),  assigns  the  authorship  of 
this  epitaph  to  Dr.  Messenger  Monsey,  physician 
to  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  died  in  1788,  aged  ninety- 
five.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  gives  the  last  four  lines  thus:— 
What  the  next  world  may  be  I  ne'er  troubled  my  pate; 
And,  be  what  it  may,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Fate, 
When  bodies  of  millions  rise  up  in  a  riot, 
To  let  the  old  carcase  of  Monsey  lie  quiet ! 
The  first  four  lines  as  given  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
agree  exactly  with  the  version  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  local  record.  VV. 

(To  l>e  continued.) 

THE  WALSH  FAMILY. 

(8ee7»hS.iii.l68.) 

It  is  generally  accredited  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land that  the  illustrious  family  of  Walsh,  of  the 
Walsh  Mountains— in  its  different  ramifications 
of  Bally-Hale  ;  of  Fanningstown,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny ;  of  Carrigmaine,  in  Wicklow  ;  of  Old- 
court,  in  Meath  ;  of  Cranagh,  Roscommon  (these 
the  sons  of  Geffrey),  there  transplanted  by  Crom- 
well, subsequently  of  France  and  Brittany,  Comtes 
and  Dues  de  Serent,  by  creation  1753,  and  by  brevet 
of  La  Mothe-Houdancourt,  grandees  of  Spain  ;  o: 
Teneriffe,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  now  Cologan 
"  titulados  de  Castilla,"  under  the  denomination 
of  "Marqueses  de  Arenal";  Counts  von  Wallis 
Carrighmaine,in  Austria — derive  from  one  common 
stock,  three  brothers,  Welsh  knights,  companions 
of  Strongbow,  two  of  whom,  Philip  and  David 
rendered  themselves  for  ever  famous  through  theii 
rare  intrepidity  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  then  de- 
fended against  Raymond  le  Gros  by  Donalc 
O'BrieD,  Prince  of  Thomond  (1172).  The  passag< 
of  the  Shannon  is  figured,  I  should  imagine,  not 
withstanding  an  opinion  alleged  to  the  contrary  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  xi.  495,  by  the  armorial  bearing 
and  crest  since  borne  by  many  branches  of  th 
Walsh  family,  called  by  Madame  de  Cre'quy,  ii 
her  more  or  less  authentic  '  Memoirs,'  edited  fr 
M.  de  Courchamps,  "tres  seigneuriale,"  which 
together  with  the  characteristic  motto,  "  Transfixu 
sed  non  mortuus,"  are  thus  marshalled :  On 
silver  sh: eld,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  pheon 
sable  ;  the  crest,  a  swan  pierced  through  the  neck 


11  proper,  and  supporters  of  the  French  ducal  and 
omtal  families  of  that  name,  two  swans,  wings 
levated,  and  another  motto,  epitomizing  the  entire 
jistory  of  the  race,  "Pro  Deo,  honore,  et  patria." 
'he  same  arms,  an  annulet  on  the  chevron,  and 
he  neck  of  the  swan  in  the  crest,  presumably  a 
mark  of  cadency,  with  the  somewhat  plaintive  de- 
vice, possibly  conceived  during  the  dark  days  of 
persecution,  "  Dum  spiro,  spero,"  minus  the  sup- 
>orters,  not  generally  used,  or  allowed  to  the 
intitled  aristocracy  or  simply  armigerous  families 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  borne  by  the  only 
surviving  branch  still  possessed  of  landed  property 
n  southern  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  late 
John  Walsh,  of  Fanningstown,  a  magistrate  of 
Kilkenny,  well  known  and  beloved  by  us  all.  This 
venerable  gentleman,  of  undoubted  honour  and 
veracity,  without  that  overdose  of  family  pride 
almost  excusable  in  Irishmen  of  ancient  lineage, 
irmly  believed  in  his  race,  was  not  ignorant  of  its 
illation,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  claimed  kins- 
manship  with  his  foreign  cousins,  who,  though 
exiled  from  the  home  of  their  fathers,  yet  found 
honour,  distinction,  wealth,  and  fame  in  other 
more  favoured  regions. 

Had  they  elected  to  remain  in  Ireland,  they 
would,  under  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  penal 
laws,  then  in  full  vigour,  have  met  with  constant 
obloquy  and  insult  from  the  parvenu  and  triumph- 
ant Cromwellian  squires,  their  neighbours,  who 
had  recently  possessed  themselves  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  confiscated  land  of  Erin. 

See  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  when,  in  his  own 
inimitable  style,  he  expatiates  so  vividly  on  the 
position  attained  by  a  Count  Wall,  minister  of  the 
Catholic  king,  dictating  his  conditions  in  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial  to  the  ambassador  of  Wai- 
pole,  minister  of  George  II.,  the  English  king; 
and  how  mournful  indeed  would  have  been  his 
existence  had  so  gifted  a  statesman  continued  in 
Ireland,  immured  in  the  sullen  seclusion  even 
of  his  beautiful  domain  of  Coolnamuck,  on  the 
banks  of  our  own  silvery,  wide-expanded  Suir  ! 
See  also  my  late  father,  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  in 
his  'Catholic  Association,'  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  pp.  51,  52. 

The  exiled  noblesse  of  Ireland,  banished  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  their  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  Stuarts,  whom  they  considered  as 
their  lawful  monarchs,  as  likewise  for  their  un- 
purchasable  attachment  to  the  national  faith, 
have  enriched  the  armorid  of  almost  every 
European  country,  whilst  tleir  martial  prowess 
in  the  field  and  skill  in  the  (ouncil-chamber  have 
contributed  to  ' c  make  the  hiitory  "  of  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

How  many  glorious  names  on  the  roll  of  fame, 
but  the  nomenclature  would  be  too  tedious  to  re- 
capitulate here,  O'Neills,  MatMahons,  O'Donnells, 
Lacys,  D'Altons,  O'Rorkes  O'Reillys,  Dillons, 
Walshes,  and  countless  others  of  pure  Milesian, 
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Anglo-Norman,  or  Strongbownian  blood,  who  have 
left  indelible  traces  in  the  annals  of  their  respec- 
tive (adopted)  countries. 

The  relationship  of  the  Fanningstown  Walshes 
has  been  duly  set  forth  in  several  editions  of  the 
*  Landed  Gentry,'  art.  "  Walsh  of  Fanningstown," 
to  which  I  beg  permission  to  refer  L.  W. 

The  French  families,  Comtes  Walsh,  Comtes  de 
Serent  (an  estate  situate  in  Anjou),  are  represented 
to  this  day  in  France,  where  they  remain  not  un- 
mindful of  their  primitive  Irish  or  Celtic  origin, 
called  by  the  natives  "  Brettanaigh,"  pronounced 
"  Brannagh,"  or  the  Welshman,  being  themselves 
of  unknown  Cymric  source* — "und£,  clarum  ac 
venerabile  nomen." 

I  shall  merely  limit  myself  to  mention  one  in- 
dividual of  this  Franco-Irish  family,  Le  Vicomte 
Joseph  Walsh,  himself  an  alumnus  of  the  Jesuits' 
College,  Stonyhurst,  in  after  life  the  enthusiastic 
author  of  the  '  Lettres  Vende"ennes,' '  Tableau  des 
Fetes  Chre"tiennes/  the  elegant  and  forcible  Legi- 
timist writer  we  all  know. 

This  gentilhomme  dchevd,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — founder,  moreover,  of  the  pungent  Eoyalist 
review  La  Mode — was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first 
emigrant  of  the  name  in  France,  James  Walsh 
(son  of  John),  of  Ballynacully,  where  his  eldest 
son,  Phillippe,  by  Margaret  Walsh  of  Carrig- 
maine,  was  married  at  St.  Malo  (Brittany)  in  1695 
to  Anne  Whyte,  daughter  of  James  Whyte  and  of 
Thomassine  Cranesborough,  of  Waterford  City,  a 
rich  heiress,  but  belonging  to  the  family  of  Whyte 
of  Kingsmeadow  or  Monaree,  near  that  city,  now 
of  Loughbrickland,  county  Down,  and  originally 
from  Waterford  and  Limerick,  not  without  illus- 
tration or  eminence  in  Anglo-Irish  history. 

The  eldest  son,  issue  of  this  marriage,  Antoine 
Vincent,  born  at  St.  Malo,  1703,  was  created  by 
the  Pretender  Lord  Walsh,  1745,  title  unrecog- 
nized in  this  country.  His  '*  noblesse  d'extrac- 
tion"  confirmed  1754;  and  after  the  "lettres 
patentes  "  creatives  of  the  Comte  de  S 6" rent  it  was 
expressly  declared,  following  a  previous  decree  of 
the  Council  of  State,  August  15,  same  year, 
"qu'il  avait  justifie"  dans  les  formes  les  plus 
authentiques,  qu'il  4tait  issu,  au  dix-huitieme 
degre  de  Phillippe  Walsh,  surnomme"  '  le  Breton,' 
e"tabli  en  Irlande."  His  nephew  and  elder  brother 
to  Vicomte  Walsh  tbove  mentioned,  Comte  Th&>- 
bald  Walsh,  killed  at  St.  Domingo,  1792,  had  the 
honour,  1787,  as  others  of  his  name,  to  "monter 
dans  les  carosses  du  Roi," — envied  distinction,  re- 
served only  to  members  of  the  "  haute  noblesse," 
and  to  obtain  whifch  a  "noblesse  d'extraction," 
without  any  kno\m  "  annoblissment,"  was  im- 
peratively demanded.  At  that  time  Messire  Ber- 
nard Cberin,  Chevdier,  was  one  of  the  kings  or 
judges  of  arms  dele;ated  in  this  matter  in  France, 


*  Yet  I  have  seen 
time  of  Alfred  the 


memoir  tracing  them  up  to  the 
Giat— a  rather  problematic  origin, 


and  the  honour,  learning,  and  incorruptible  inte- 
grity he  ever  displayed  in  his  responsible  functions 
have  become  not  only  a  matter  of  history,  but  also 
the  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  and  security  to 
those  families,  either  French  by  birth  or  naturaliza- 
tion, who  had  their  proofs  of  gentility  submitted 
to  his  conscientious  supervision,  and  it  was  under 
his  unexceptionable  direction  that  Messieurs  Walsh 
made  out  the  necessary  proofs  required  of  them. 

The  Walsh  pedigree  is  to  be  found  most  volu- 
minously traced  in  the  following  work,  thus  en- 
titled, '  Histoire  Ge"ne"alogique  et  He>aldique  des 
Pairs  de  France,  des  Grands  Dignitaires  de  la 
Couronne,  des  Principles  Families  Nobles  du 
Eoyaume,  et  des  Maisons  Princieres  de  PEurope/ 
par  M.  Le  Chevalier  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  de 
Courcelles,  ancien  magistrat,  Paris,  1822.  In  this 
work,  which  has  met  with  a  deserved  success, 
every  generation  from  Sir  Phillip  Walsh,  the 
Strongbownian  knight,  is  duly  accounted  for. 

Also,  more  briefly  told  by  M.  Borel  d'Haute- 
rive,  in  his  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse  (Paris),  now 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  its  existence,  1864, 
1865,  sub  voce  "  Wyse,"  1869.  He  even  mentions 
a  newly  discovered  Walsh,  a  Crusader,  whose 
arms,  the  same  as  those  of  the  family  we  are  now 
treating  of,  figure,  somewhat  hastily,  perhaps,  in 
the  "  Salle  des  Croisades  "  at  Versailles. 

Yet  if  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
the  Irish  Walshes  with  this  Crusader  of  the  same 
cognomen,  there  is  nothing  either  to  disprove  that 
he  may  not  really  have  been  some  adventurous 
and  pious  scion  of  the  race.  I  subjoin  the  docu- 
ment of  the  year  1191  in  the  original  Latin,  base 
of  this  assertion  or  belief.  The  reader  will  hence 
have  an  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
thereupon : — 

"  RIOARDTJS, — Dei  gratia,  Rex  A  nglias,  Dux  Normanni 
et  Aquitanice,  Comes  Andegavensis,  universis  praesentes 
litteris  inspectures,  SALUTEM.  Sciatis,  quod  cum  quos- 
darn  fideles  nostros,  pro  negotiatorum  nostrorum  oppor- 
tunitate,  ad  transmarinas  partes  remittendoa  duxerimua 
nihil  autem  de  proprio,  in  hoc  casu  secundum  perigrina- 
tionis  solum,  alienare  possimus,  dilecto  nostro  Jacobo  de 
Jhotes  [sic]  curam  potestatemque  commissimus,  dictis 
fidelibus  nostris,  quorumdam  quantitatem  mutationem 
procurandi  videlicet,  quingentarum  marcarum  ad  munus, 
Gaufrido  de  Haid,  sexcentarum  marcarum,  ad  munus, 
Willelmo  de  Gorram,  eeptingentarum  marcarum,  ad 
munus,  Phillippo  Walenai,  et  mille  marcarum,  ad 
munus,  Mercadaro,  promittena  autem  interpositione 
sacramenti,  et  fides,  noa  quoslibet  convenciones,  super 
hoc  earn  dicto  Jacobo,  vel  praefatis  fidelibus,  nostroa 
mitar  ratar,  confirmatasque  integre  habituras,  et  fide- 
liter  servaturos.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Accon, — tertia 
die  August!  (1191)." 

Nor  is  this  conjecture  altogether  improbable. 
The  Tuites  of  Mannylea,  and  subsequently 
Baronets  (1622)  of  Sonna,  Westmeath,  bear  for 
motto  or  war-cry  "Allelulia,"  bestowed  upon  them, 
it  is  said,  by  the  same  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  im- 
mediately after  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
which,  A.D.  1192,  fell  into  Christian  hands. 
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In  those  days  the  Anglo-Norman,  Welsh,  or 
Strongbownian  gentry  of  the  Pale  were  generally 
too  much  engrossed  with  their  constant  struggles 
against  the  Celtic  clans,  whom  they  were  pleased 
to  style  the  "  Irish  enemy,"  to  think  of  carrying 
their  arms  into  the  extreme  East,  even  for  an  object 
of  such  paramount  importance  as  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Saracen. 
Few,  very  few,  Anglo-Irish  or  purely  Celtic  families 
could  have  applied  to  any  one  of  their  members  in 
former  days  the  proud  boast  of  many  a  French, 
German,  English,  or  Italian  knight  :— 
Dal  sepolcro  del  Signore 
lo  ritorno  vincitor. 

In  this  genealogy  amongst  other  names  L.  W. 
will  find  that  of  an  illustrious  lady,  Madame  Valen- 
tine de  Walsh-Serent,  daughter  of  Antoine  Joseph 
PhQlippe,  Comte  de  Walsh-Serent,  and  through 
the  noted  French  and  Irish  houses  Rigaud  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  (mother)  Harper,  and  Whyte,  fourth  in 
descent  from  the  first  emigrant  of  the  name  at 
Nantes,  afterwards  at  St.  Malo,  but  since  1839 
widow  of  Prince  Charles  Marie- Bretagne,  Due  de 
la  Tr^mouille,  Vicomte  and  Due  de  Thouars, 
Prince  de  Tarente  and  Talmont,  &c.,  head  of  one 
of  the  grandest  houses  of  feudal  France,  often  allied 
with  royalty,  surmounting  the  historical  escutcheon, 
Or,  a  chevron  gules,  between  three  eagles  dis- 
played sable,  quartering  Thouars,  France,  Brittany, 
Amboise,  &c.,  with  the  royal  Sicilian  crown,  and 
immediately  after  the  princes  of  Lorraine  and 
Savoye,  holding  an  acknowledged  precedence  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  before  all  others,  even  those 
princes  of  Rohan  who,  considering  themselves  as 
such  "  de  droit,  de  sang,  et  de  possession  d'etat," 
derived  from  that  British  Regulus,  Conan  Meriadek, 
a  descendant  of  Caractacus  or  Caradawg,  who  38C 
settled  in  Armorica,  the  betrothed  of  the  virgin 
martyr  St.  Ursula,  daughter  of  Dionocus,  King  oi 
Cornwall,  but  in  reality  husband  of  Darerca,  sister 
of  St.  Patrick  (our  national  apostle),  who,  being  the 
son  of  Calphurnius,  a  Roman  of  high  degree,  was 
naturally  supposed  to  be  of  noble  and  patrician 
blood.  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE- WYSE. 

(To  le  continued.) 


THE  JUBILEE,  JUNE  21,  ISSY.— "  Jubilee,  liter- 
ally a  shout  of  joy  ;  the  year  of  release  among  the 
Jews  every  fiftieth  year ;  any  season  of  great  public  jo] 
and  festivity."  So  says  Chambers's  *  Etymologica 
Dictionary';  and  the  reminder  is  almost  necessary 
so  much  is  the  word  jubilee  associated  with  a  cele- 
bration of  fifty  years.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  only 
three  jubilees  have  been  held  before  in  England 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  on< 
of  stately  ceremony  that  was  ever  actually  held 
though  there  might  have  been  four. 

The  first  was  that  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  the  firs 
Christian  king  in  England.  He  reigned  for  fifty 
six  years,  and,  being  Bretwalda,  was  in  some  sor 


King  of  England  ;  yet  he  did  but  hold  immediate 
sway  over  a  seventh  part  of  England  alone,  while 
our  Queen's  authority  is  acknowledged  over  a 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  world. 

Henry  IIL's  reign  was  nominally  of  the  same 
length  as  Ethelbert's;  but  as  he  came  to  the  throne 
when  only  nine  years  old— the  kingdom  then  being 
m  the  hands  of  a  foreign  prince— he  was  for  several 
years  a  minor.  Nor  was  he  ever,  I  believe,  crowned 
at  Westminster,  but  first  at  Gloucester,  and  when 
only  thirteen,  again  at  Canterbury;  but  at  the  time 
of  his  jubilee,  the  year  1266,  he  was  at  war  with 
bis  own  people,  and  a  stately  ceremonial,  even 
could  it  have  been  held,  would  have  been  a  solemn 
mockery. 

Edward  IIL's  jubilee  was  recognized  by  a 
general  pardon— from  which,  strange  to  say,  for 
some  personal  spite  of  John  of  Gaunt,  William  of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  excluded. 
But  the  glory  of  the  king's  reign  had  departed,  his 
illustrious  son  the  Black  Prince  had  died  the  year 
before,  and  the  king  was  sunk  in  sensuality  and 
vice.  He  only  outlived  it  six  months. 

War  abroad  and  domestic  trouble  at  home 
marked  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  good  old  king 
George  III.  The  war  with  France  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren 
took  place  in  the  year  1809,  for  George  III.,  unlike 
our  Queen,  elected  to  keep  his  festival  at  the  open- 
ing instead  of  the  close  of  the  fiftieth  year.  That 
year  was  scarcely  ended  when  insanity,  which  had 
shown  itself  more  than  once,  became  confirmed,  and 
darkness,  both  mental  and  physical,  settled  down 
upon  the  good  old  man. 

But  such  a  Jubilee  as  we  have  been  privileged 
to  take  part  in  has  never  before  been  witnessed. 
In  a  Roman  triumph  conquered  kings  and  queens 
followed  the  chariot  of  a  victorious  emperor  or 
general ;  but  here  five  independent  sovereigns 
from  Europe  and  the  distant  isles  of  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  heirs  or  representatives  of 
the  greatest  monarchies  upon  earth,  were  present 
to  do  honour  to  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  of 
our  Queen  and  Empress,  while  dependent  princes 
swelled  the  triumphant  procession.  Her  magnifi- 
cent body-guard  of  princes  of  her  blood  or  allied 
by  marriage  was  in  itself  a  unique  feature.  And 
amidst  all  this  pomp  sat  tie  Queen,  simple  and 
quiet,  like— as  indeed  she  is — the  mother  of  her 
people,  receiving  their  enthusiastic  homage  grate- 
fully and  joyfully  ;  and  one  could  not  but  remem- 
ber, to  add  to  the  peaceful  triumph,  that  a  universal 
peace  reigns  throughout  her  wide  dominions.  Surely 
the  words  of  King  Lemuel  are  true  of  her  if  ever 
they  were  of  any  woman  : — 

"  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall 
rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

"  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

"  Her  children  rise  up  and  <all  her  blessed,  her  hus- 
band also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 
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"  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ex- 
cellest  them  all. 

"  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGBR. 
St.  Saviour's. 

1  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECRET  SERVICES  OF  JOHN 
MACKY,  ESQ.,'  &c. — The  authorship  of  this  book, 
published  in  1733,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Daniel 
Defoe,  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  that 
nothing  is  known  about  its  nominal  author.  I  was 
told  by  my  father  more  than  forty  years  ago  that 
the  author  was  one  of  the  Mackays*  of  Borley  or 
Strathy,  I  am  not  certain  which.  In  Lowndes  the 
authorship  is  marked  doubtful.  The  manuscript 
of  the  "  Characters  "  in  the  volume  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Harl.  4635),  and  bears  the  following 
title  :  *  Some  short  Political  Characters  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.  Of 
the  then  present  Ministry  and  the  most  noted 
officers  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  Of  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Scot- 
land before  the  Union.1  There  is  a  supplement, 
which  is  not  in  the  printed  volume,  entitled 
'  Some  additional  Characters  of  the  Chief  of  the 
last  Ministry,'  and  dated  "16th  Aug1, 1715."  The 
additional  "characters"  are  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Lord  Strafford,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Lex- 
ington, Lord  Bingley,  Lord  Harcourt,  Sir  William 
Windham,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  Mr.  Bromley. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  title-page  of  this  manu- 
script there  is  written,  "I  bought  this  in  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  sale,  Oxford,"  and  lower  down,  on  the 
margin,  and  in  the  same  handwriting,"  The  Author 
of  these  Characters  is  that  special  Kascal  and 
Scoundrel  one  Makay." 

The  signature  is  that  of  Edward  Harley,  second 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  would 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  name  of  the  author.  His 
written  statement  therefore  confirms  what  I  had 
been  told,  and  goes  a  good  way  to  prove  that  John 
Macky  was  not  a  pseudonym,  but  the  real  name  of 
the  author.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Macky  had  dis- 
covered a  plot  (see '  Secret  Services,'  pp.  xvi-xviii) 
in  which  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke were  said  to  be  implicated  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  expression  "  Rascal  and  Scoundrel."  I 
should  say  that  the  manuscript  does  not  contain 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services.' 

The  printed  volume  in  the  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  number  of  marginal  notes,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Dean  Swift,  and  are  un- 
mistakably plain  aiid  rather  curious. 


*  Several  Mackayslfrom  the  Reay  country  went  to 
Holland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  States,  and  remained  in  the 
country.  Descendan  s  of  these  settlers,  bearing  the 
same  name,  are  still  t»  be  found  in  the  Netherlands. 


In  the  list  of  "  Popish  Families  in  Scotland  "  in 
the  manuscript,  the  last  two  lines  read  thus,  "  A 
branch  of  the  Macdonnels  in  the  high  Lands  and 
the  Clann  of  the  Mackeans  in  the  west  Islands." 
In  the  published  volume  Mackeans  is  erroneously 
printed  Mackleans.  The  Mackeans  (or  Mac  lans) 
were  a  branch  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  it  was  one 
of  this  family  who  was  so  treacherously  and  bar- 
barously murdered,  with  a  number  of  his  followers, 
in  February,  1692,  in  what  is  known  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.  JOHN  MACKAY. 

PHOTIUS,  MONTAGU,  AND  GIBBON. — In  a  note 
in  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall,' 
where  the  first  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Chris- 
tianity after  the  victories  of  Zimisces  is  mentioned, 
Gibbon  remarks  that  it  did  not  "  become  the  en- 
lightened patriarch  [Photius  of  Constantinople]  to 
accuse  the  Sclavonian  idolaters  TT}S  'EAA^vt/djs 
KCU  dOeov  So^Tjs.  They  were  neither  Greeks  nor 
atheists."  Surely  Photius,  a  Greek  of  the  Greeks, 
and  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  schism  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  could  not 
thus  have  linked  "  Greek  and  atheistic "  together. 
Montacutius  (i.e.,  Bishop  Montagu)  translates 
the  clause  in  question,  "  pro  paganica  impietate 
ilia,"  and  we  need  hardly  doubt  that  the  word 
'EAA^vt/djs  is  a  corrupt  reading  for  €#1/1*075. 

In  the  previous  part  of  the  note,  Gibbon,  who 
cannot  resist  a  sneer  at  a  bishop,  says,  "  It  was 
unworthy  of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake 
the  Russian  nation,  TO  Pws,  for  a  war-cry  of  the 
Bulgarians."  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
Montagu  did  make  any  such  mistake.  He  says, 
indeed,  that  the  word  was  used  by  the  Bulgarians 
as  a  means  of  striking  terror  (probably  as  the  name 
of  the  most  formidable  enemies  with  whom  they 
were  at  that  time  acquainted),  but  adds  that  Rhos 
was  "Gens  Scythica,  ad  Austrum  habitans,  effera  et 
agrestis,"  and  suggests  that  the  name  is  applied  to 
them  from  the  river  Rha  (the  modern  Volga). 
This  conjecture  is  put  forward  doubtfully  ("fort£"), 
and  must,  of  course,  be  rejected ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  writer  understood  TO  Pws  (which 
be  rightly  takes  as  two  words,  though  in  his  copies 
of  Photius  it  was  given  as  one)  to  signify  the  name 
of  a  nation.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatli. 

'  SIR  GYLES  GOOSE-CAPPE.' — In  his  'Dictionary 
of  Plays'  Halliwell-Phillipps,  after  noting  the 
editions  of  1606  and  1636,  says,  "  There  is  also  an 
early  undated  edition."  Some  years  ago,  having 
purchased  both  the  1606  and  this  undated  edition, 
I  ascertained  by  collation  that  this  undated  had 
been  printed  from  that  of  1606,  but  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  matter.  Lately  my  friend 
P.  A.  Daniel,  having  picked  up  a  copy  without 
title-page,  compared  it  with  my  undated  one  and 
with  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
found  that  the  undated  was  in  all  its  errors,  its 
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peculiarities  of  type,  lines,  &c.,  identical  with  that 
of  1636  He  also  observed  that  one  of  the  Museum 
copies,  either  643  c.  17  or  161  a.  36,  crown  I  for- 
get  which,  had  had  1636  added  to  it,  and  appa- 
rently by  types  applied  by  the  hand  some  little  time 
after  it  had  been  printed  off.  I  verified  all  this  for 
myself,  with  this  exception,  that  in  my  undated  copy 
and  in  that  which  had  been  undated  "  Hippolyta' 
and  "  Penelope"  were  separated  by  a  larger  space 
than  any  other  of  the  names  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sona, and  in  the  1636  copy  they  were  more  closed, 
though  the  peculiar  bracket  binding  them  together 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  one  line  of  explanation 
was  clearly  the  same  in  both  sets  of  copies.  Hence, 
and  from  the  after-printed  1636,  it  is  evident  that 
the  undated  copies  were  first  printed  off,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  date  having  been  forgotten,  and  that 
the  1636  dated  copies  were  a  second  issue  from 
the  same  setting-up  thus  far  emended. 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

"  WHISKAM  DANDY."— On  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  overlooking  the  town  of  Halifax  there  is  a 
place  having  this  singular  and  whimsical  appella- 
tion, which  at  first  sight  appears  to  defy  all  ety- 
mological research,  but  on  analysis  yields  the 
startling  result  of  being  pure  Welsh.  In  that 
language  wise  is  a  stream,  cwm  is  a  valley,  dan 
(or  tan)  is  fire,  and  dhu  (pronounced  dee)  is  black. 
It  is  a  well-known  feature  in  the  Welsh  language 
that  the  names  of  places  are  descriptive  of  the 
locality,  and  also  that  in  Welsh  grammar  the 
adjective  generally  follows  the  substantive.  Now 
let  us  see  the  meaning  of  this  name  Wisc-civm- 
dan-dhu.  It  ia  literally  "the  stream  in  the  valley 
of  black  fire"  There  was  in  my  recollection  a 
stream  at  the  spot  in  question,  which  looks  down 
the  Hebble  Brook  valley,  and  coal  is  worked 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  black  fire  is  a  very  expressive 
description  of  coal.  Altogether  it  is  a  genuine 
Welsh  description,  suitable  to  the  locality.  But  how 
came  it  to  have  such  a  name  ?  That  is  a  puzzle. 
About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  an  ancient  house 
there,  apparently  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
stream  ran  near  it.  But  the  house  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  stream  blocked  by  rubbish  and  earth 
from  a  new  road.  I  am  aware  that  the  authorities 
in  lately  putting  up  the  names  of  streets  and  places 
have  spelt  the  above  "  Wiscombe."  But  I  have 
taken  my  spelling  from  the  diary  (nearly  a  century 
old)  of  a  learned  lady  who  was  familiar  with  the 
spot  and  had  property  close  by.  I  rather  think 
combe  is  Saxon,  but  I  cannot  suggest  that  there  is 
anything  Saxon  in  the  rest  of  the  word.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  does  not  expect  to  meet  Celtic 
names  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

M.  H.  E. 

VAN  DYCK.— Mr.  Carpenter's  extract  from 
the  ordei:book  of  the  Exchequer  with  reference 


to  Vandyck's  "reward  for  service,"  which  has  been 
copied  in  other  works,  contains  a  few  errors  which 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  book  referred  to  enables 
me  to  correct.  The  order-book  is  one  for  1620- 
1621.  The  entry  is  :— 

"Jovis  xxij  February,  1620.— Anthony  Vandike  in 
reward  for  service.  By  Order  dated  xvij  Febry,  1620, 
to  Anthony  Vandike  the  some  of  one  hundred  poundea 
(Cu)  by  way  of  reward  for  special  1  s'vice  by  him  p'formed 
for  his  Matie  without  accompt,  imprest,  or  other  charge 
to  be  sett  uppon  him  for  the  same  or  for  anie  part  thereof 
7  1'rea  genale  dat  vi  Novembris,  1608. — H.  Mandeville 
ffulke  Grevill." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
error  in  the  date  arises  from  the  third  numeral 
being  joined  by  a  thin  up-stroke  with  the  fourth. 
That  this  is  so  the  fact  that  the  22nd,  and  not  the 
26th,  was  "Jovis"  in  the  year  1620-21  proves. 
The  second  error  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the 
last  stroke  of  the  Eoman  numeral  for  1 7.  The  other 
differences  are  slight,  but  exist.  V.  A.  N.  $ 

BANBURY  ALE.— In  the  discussion  on  "  A  Ban- 
bury  Story  "  (7th  S.  iii.  128,  158,  252,  403),  men- 
tion is  made  of  Puritanism,  cheese,  cakes,  for  which 
Banbury  was  famous.  Was  Banbury  also  famous 
for  ale?  When  I  was  quite  a  boy,  we  sang  a 
round  of  four  parts  about  "  Banbury  ale"  thus  :— 

Banbury  ale  ! 

Where,  boys,  where  ? 

Down  in  yonder  vale, 

0  that  I  were  there  ! 

Sometimes  we  substituted  "Burton  ale,"  which 
was  not  so  good  in  effect.       THOS.  KATCLIFFB. 
Worksop. 

CIDER  (HERETICAL)  VERSUS  WINE  (ORTHODOX). 
— I  have  just  now  come  across  the  following 
droll  passage  in  *  Ebrietatis  Encomium '  (London, 
1723)  :— 

"  Cardinal  du  P.erron  tells  us '  That  the  Manichoeana 
paid  that  the  Catholicks  were  People  much  given  to 
Wine,  but  that  They  [the  Manichseans]  never  drank  any.' 

"Against  this  Charge  St.  Augustin  no  otherwise  de- 
fends them  than  by  Ricriminatioo.  He  answers  '  That  it 
was  true,  but  that  They  (the  Manichoaans)  drank  the 
Juice  of  Apples,  which  was  more  delicious  than  all  the 
Wines  and  Liquors  in  the  World.'  And  so  does  Ter- 
tullian;  'which  Liquor  pressed  from  Apples,'  he  says, 
'  was  most  strong  and  vinous.'  His  Words  are,  Succum 
ex  pomis  vinosissimum. 

"  Here  we  may  observe  also,  That  the  Use  of  Cyder 
was  very  primitive  and  antient;  but,  as  strong  and 
delicious  as  it  was,  the  Catholicks  stuck  close  to  the 
Juice  of  the  Grape,  as  what  was  intirely  orthodox  and 
no  wise  conversant  with  the  Heraticks  of  those  Days." 

JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 

AN  ANCIENT  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE. — 
"  This  1're  made  at  Cristchurche  in  the  shire  of  South' 
the  laste  day  of  Decemb'r  the  yere  of  oure  lorde  king 
herry  vjt  xxxiij  yere  berith  wittenesse  that  John  Simon 
ffuller  otherwise  called  John  Grfce  in  the  towne  of  Wy- 
combe  in  the  ahire  of  Buckinghrr  sumtime  the  s'vaunt  of 
John  Righe  of  the  said  towne  of  Cristchurch  maried 
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Margery  the  doughter  of  Galfrid  Smyth  of  the  parisch  of 
ffreshwatir  in  the  He  of  Wyght  the  s'vaunt  of  Thomas 
ffychett  the  yere  of  oure  lord  king  herry  forsaide  xiij 
yere  which  Margery  is  lyvyng  at  Mylleford  in  the  shire 
of  South'  forsaide  within  the  hunderith  of  Cristchurch 
to  the  which  wytnesse  we  sette  oure  sealis  John  Ship- 
man  maire  of  the  said  towne  of  Cristchurch  Thomas 
ffychet  henry  herdy  constabiles,  Willia'  Brownyng  Bayly 
of  the  same  Towne,  John  Ryghe,  Richard  hamond, 
Richard  Baker,  Roger  Bright  and  Robert  Mason." — 
Register  of  John  Chedworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  fol.  20. 

A.  G. 

4,  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 


titatrtaf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH'S  DESIGNS  FOR  REBUILD- 
ING GRIMSTHORPE  CASTLE. — I  recently  purchased 
from  a  second-hand  bookseller  four  large  engrav- 
ings, three  of  which  gave  the  elevation  of  the 
exterior  frontages  of  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  Lincoln- 
shire, as  designed  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  the 
fourth  was  his  plan  for  "  the  principal  floor." 
These  four  engraving  were  unknown  to  the 
Baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  prints  and  views  of  the 
castle  preserved  at  Grimsthorpe.  The  imposing 
north  front  was  the  only  portion  of  Vanbrugh's 
design  that  was  carried  out,  and  it  includes  the 
largest  entrance-hall  in  the  kingdom.  If  his  de- 
signs for  the  three  other  sides  of  the  castle  had 
been  carried  out,  they  would  have  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  King  John  tower  and  of  the 
most  ancient  portions  of  the  stately  structure. 
The  four  plates  are  taken  from  the  "  third  vol."  of 
some  work.  Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  the 
title  of  the  work  ?  CDTHBERT  BEDE. 

BEATIFICATION  AND  CANONIZATION. —  Refer- 
ences  desired  to  any  book  or  other  writing  ex- 
plaining the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to 
the  effect  of  beatification  and  canonization  on  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  Faber  I  have  already. 
NELLIE  MACLAGAN. 

PAPILLON. — Having  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  my  name  still  live  in  Yorkshire,  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  to  any  such  to  inform  me  as  to  their 
former  relations  in  France ;  and  especially,  if 
known,  as  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  Peter 
Papillon,  "  the  Huguenot,"  who  was  settled  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1670. 

A.  F.  W.  PAPILLON,  Major. 

Reading. 

A  CURIOSITY  IN  NAMES. — The  Eastern  Daily 
Press,  Norwich,Wechesday,  June  29,  records  that 
a  prosecutor  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  rejoices  in  the 


name  of  Irden  Mignace  Riechaelieu  !    What  is 
the  nationality  of  the  person  ?     WM.  VINCENT. 
Belle  Vue  Rise,  Norwich. 

OWFIELD,  OR  OLDFIELD,  M.P. — Samuel  Ow- 
field  was  M.P.  for  Gatton  from  1624  till  his 
decease  circa  1644,  and  William  Owfield  or  Old- 
field — presumably  his  son — represented  the  same 
borough  in  1645-48,  and  from  1660  till  his 
death  in  1664.  The  former  was  knighted  at 
Whitehall  on  May  13,  1641,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Oldfield  "  of  Lincolnshire."  Is  anything  known  of 
these  members?  It  may  be  assumed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  Old  fields  of  Spalding,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Barts.,  but  the  usual  pedigrees  of 
that  family  do  not  include  them.  W.  D.  PINK. 

CROMWELL'S  GENERAL  LAMBERT.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  any  new  facts 
have  come  to  light  during  the  past  half-dozen 
years  concerning  John  Lambert,  one  of  Cromwell's 
generals  ?  Is  it  known  who  his  ancestors  were  1 
Are  there  descendants  living  ?  Is  there  any  printed 
work  or  matter  known  of  his  authorship  1  What 
was  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife  ?  I  have  seen 
by  one  mention  that  she  was  called  "La  Belle 
Akata."  J.  A.  M. 

GREVILLE. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  armorial  bearings  on  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville  (d.  1559)  in  Alcester 
Church,  Warwickshire  ?  They  comprise  the  arms 
of  his  father,  Sir  Edward  Greville  of  Milcote,  with 
three  quarterings  (Greville,  Arderne,  and  another) ; 
the  arms  of  his  wife's  grandfather,  Robert,  second 
Baron  Willoughby  de  Broke,  with  eighteen  quar- 
terings (D'Ufford,  Bee,  Latimer  of  Danby,  Welby, 
Cheney,  Stafford,  Champernowne,  &c.) ;  and  the 
arms  of  his  wife's  great-grandfather,  Richard,  Lord 
Beauchamp  de  Powyk,  with  two  quarterings  (Beau- 
champ  of  Powyk  and  Uffleet). 

Is  anything  known  of  the  ancestry  of  William 
Greville  (or  Grevel)  of  London,  who  died  1401, 
and  lies  buried  in  Chipping-Campden  Church, 
Gloucestershire?  His  brass  bears  the  arms  of 
Greville,  differenced  with  a  mullet. 

JOHN  BILSON. 

Hull. 

WORDS     CONNECTED     WITH     ARCHITECTURE. — 

There  are  many  technical  words  belonging  to  the 
trades  connected  with  architecture  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  etymological  dictionaries.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  architects  to  learn  their  derivation,  and  use- 
ful to  them  to  know  how  they  should  be  spelt.  As 
you  or  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  if  the  word  barge  in  barge-board ="  the 
eaves  board  of  a  gable,"  is  from  the  Welsh  bargod, 
the  eaves  ;  what  the  word  purlin,  "the  timber 
that  carries  rafters  between  trusses,"  and  what 
toggle  or  tossle,  "  the  piece  of  timber  let  into  a  wall 
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against  which  a  shore  abuts,"  are  derived  from  ; 
what  cleading="&  polling  board,"  originally  means 
and  is  derived  from  ;  and  when  was  squanchion 
applied  to  the  bevelled  side  of  a  chimney  opening  ? 

G.  AITCHISON. 

UA8    SHARP  AS    BOTTLED  PORRIDGE."— I  have 

looked  through  the  five  volumes  of  the  General 
Index  of  <N.  &  Q.,'  and  I  believe  that  the  above 
saying  is  not  recorded  among  the  "Proverbs  and 
Phrases  "  that  have  been  published  in  these  pages. 
It  denotes  mental  briskness— as  of  a  clever  boy  in 
school— "That  lad  is  as  sharp  as  bottled  porridge. 
But  whence  the  meaning  ?  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

DULCARNON.— Pythagoras,  the  reputed  discoverer 
of  the  propositions  (a)  that  the  triangle  inscribed 
in  a  semicircle  is  right  angled;  (6)  that  the  square 
on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  (vide 
Smith's  '  Classical  Diet.,'  abridged,  8vo.). 

"  Dulcarnon.—  'A  certain  proposition  found  out  by 
Pythagoras ;  upon  which  he  offered  an  ox  in  sacrifice  to 
the  Gods,  in  token  of  thankfulness,  and  called  it  Dul- 
camon.  Whence  the  Word  is  taken  by  Chaucer,  and 
other  old  English  writers,  for  any  hard  knotty  question 
or  point.'— Kesey's  '  Phillips,'  ed.  1706  "  (vide  appendix 
to  •'  Glossary,"  vol.  i.,  Chaucer,  6  vols.,  "  Aldine  Poets," 
Bell  &  Sons). 

1.  I  would  ask,  Does  "  Dulcarnon  "  refer  to  one 
or  both  of  the  propositions  instanced  ? 

2.  What  other  old  English  writers  make  use  of 
"Dulcarnon"? 

3.  What  does  Kesey's  'Phillips'  mainly  treat 
of  ?    Its  title  is  strange  to  me. 

4.  Can    any   one   give  quotations   of   its  use 
in    Elizabethan    or    modern    English    literature, 
"  Augustan  "  (Anne)  or  Victorian  ? 

Chaucer  has  it  in  'Troy,  and  Crys.,'  bk.  Hi. 
stanza  cxxvi. : — 

But,  whether  that  ye  dwel,  or  for  hyra  go, 
I  am,  til  God  me  bettere  mynde  sende, 
At  dulcarnon,  right  at  my  wittes  eude. 

HERBERT  HARDY. 
Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 

LUMLET.— Can  any  reader  of  '  K  &  Q.;  tell  me 
of  what  family  and  in  which  regiment  was  Capt. 
Hugh  Lumley,  who  married  between  1736  and 
1757  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave,  Bart.,  of  Edenhall,  co.  Cumberland? 
This  lady  married,  secondly,  in  St.  Ann's,  Dublin, 
by  licence  granted  June  29,  1759,  Col.  John 
Pigott,  of  Prospect  and  Brockley,  Queen's  County. 

PlQOTT-LUMLET. 

FRANKLIN'S  MAGIC  PICTURE.— If  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris, 
1759,  is  correct,  the  picture  was  the  precursor  of 
what  is  now  known  as  photography,  as  it  was  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  square  pane  of  glass  covered 
in  part  \vith  leaves  of  metal,  with  a  print  over 
them,  which,  when  electrified  and  properly  touched, 
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produces  a  shock,  and  is,  in  reality,  no  other  than 
the  famous  Leyden  experiment  varied  m  the 
apparatus.  What  was  the  subject  and  size  of  the 
picture  ;  and  is  it  preserved  in  any  of  the  museums 
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in  France?  UEORGE  ELLIS. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL.— Seeking  a  few  years  ago 
(<  N  &  Q  ,'  6th  S .  iv.  228)  for  information  regarding 
a  child's  book  of  the  eighteenth  century  entitled 
{  Peter  Pippin,'  I  was  kindly  referred  by  two  of 
your  correspondents  to  an  evidently  emasculated 
version  of  later  years.  The  reverend  nonagenarian 
for  whom  I  sought  the  information  has  since  taken 
his  passport  for  Eothen,  and  if  there  he  comes  across 
the  rejuvenated  person  of  Master  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
my  friend  can  ask  the  great  master  of  playful 
pathos  if  the  work  in  question  was  by  him  delivered 
to  the  order  of  Mr,  Francis  Newberry,  printer,  of 
Paternoster  Kow.  Mean  time  it  may  interest  many 
of  your  readers  to  be  informed  whether  our  illus- 
trious acquaintance,  my  Lady  Bountiful,  was  first 
introduced  to  us  through  the  pages  of  this  book. 
It  seems  as  if  no  one  less  than  Goldsmith  should 
be  accredited  as  her  sponsor.  ALNWICK. 

A  PROPHECY.— What  is  the  historical  meaning 
of  the  following  serio-comic  prophecy,  which  I 
extract  from  the  North  Briton,  No.  41,  March, 
1763  ?— 

When  Andrew  shall  unite  with  James 

And  Tweed  adulterate  with  Thames, 

When  Cod  shall  make  the  salmon  rue, 

Blue  turn  to  yellow,  green  to  blue; 

When  John  leaves  Margaret  in  the  lurch, 

And  Presbyterians  head  the  Church, 

When  cold  Jamaica  sends  for  peat 

From  Florida  to  roast  her  meat ; 

When  Reformation  turns  a  shrew 

And  acts  as  Riot  us'd  to  do  ; 

When  England 's  lost  and  Britain  wins, 

When  Union's  firm,  and  strife  begins ; 

When  Stuarts'  claims  are  all  o'erthrown, 

And  Stuart  reigns  without  a  crown, 

Then  triumph  Scotland  !    Thou  hast  won  ! 

England,  look  to  't ;  the  charm 's  begun. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

PROUT. — I  have  two  beautiful  water-colour 
pictures  signed  "  S.  G.  Prout."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  who  this  Prout  was  ?  Was  he  any 
relation  of  the  great  Samuel  Prout,  or  of  J.  Skinner 
Prout  ?  Are  any  other  works  by  him  known  ? 

DEAN. 

Sunderland. 

*  THE  PAGOTA.' — Who  is  the  translator  of  a  story 
from  the  French  which  appeared  in  *  Hogg's  In- 
structor,' vol.  i.  1853,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Pagota ' ;  and  has  it  ever  been  published  in  book 
form?  And  from  which  Franch  author  was  the 
story  taken  ;  and  what  is  its  name  in  the  original  ? 
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"As  PLEASED  AS  PUNCH."— One  of  the  com- 
monest sayings  met  with  is  this,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  mode  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
which  some  one  has  shown  when  something  good 
has  unexpectedly  been  given  or  told.  "  He  looked 
as  pleased  as  Punch  about  it "  is  frequently  heard. 
How  far  back  can  the  expression  be  traced  ? 

THOS.  EATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

EGBERT  BALE,  RECORDER  OF  LONDON. — Eichard 
Arnold  ('Customs  of  London,'  Fras.  Douce,  1811) 
mentions  this  recorder  as  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
referring  at  the  same  time  to  a  work  by  him, 
supposed  to  be  lost.  I  find  his  name  in  no  printed 
nor  manuscript  list  of  recorders.  Can  any  one 
help  me  to  a  reference  ?  JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 

3,  Heathfield  Road,  Acton,  W. 

ALTARAGE.— In  Eipon  account  rolls  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  I  find  frequent 
mention  "de  panno  altaragio,"  or,  "de  pannis 
altarag',"  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  term.  J.  T  F 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

EELIGIONS  AND  SAUCES  IN  ENGLAND.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  first  accused 
the  English  of  being  a  people  with  a  hundred 
religions  and  only  one  sauce  ?  I  have  an  impres- 
sion it  was  Voltaire;  but  I  have  heard  the  saying 
attributed  to  Talleyrand.  CHARLES  SWEET. 

WALKING-STICK.— A  stick  has  recently  come 
into  my  possession  having  carved  or  scratched  on 
it  a  representation  of  a  manor  house  with  outbuild- 
ings in  a  kind  of  park-garden  with  well  defined 
roads  and  paths.  Underneath  this  house  is  the 
following  quaint  inscription  :— 

John  Alcock  is  my  name 

england  is  my  nation 

Marham  is  my  dwelling 

place  and  Christ  is  my 

salvation,  when  i 

be  dead  and  in  my 

grave  and  all  my 

bones  be  rotten, 

here  's  this  to  see 

uppon  this  stick 

that  i  am  not 

forgotten. 

1644. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  John 
Alcock  of  Marham  ?  He  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  man  of  substance  in  the  year  1644,  when 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  fought.  I  have 
looked  into  the  books  of  reference  relating  to  Nor- 
folk, but  cannot  find  John  Alcock;  but  have  found 
Bishop  Alkok  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

J.  C.  PARKINSON. 
23,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

STRYPE.— J.  P.  Malcolm,  in  his  '  Lives  of  Topo- 
graphers and  Antiquaries,'  says  that  John  Strype's 


1  Diary '  is  interesting.  I  cannot  see  it  has  ever 
been  printed.  Is  it  in  MS.  still ;  and,  if  so, 
where?  C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  SONGS  WANTED.— I  shall  be 
obliged  by  information  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  song  beginning — 

When  the  kine  had  giv'n  a  pail  full, 
found  in  the  ['  Collection   of  180  Loyal  Songs,' 
1685;  also  regarding  two  songs  in  D'Urfey's  '  Pilla 
to  purge  Melancholy/  1719,  one  in  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
beginning — 

Celemene  pray  tell  me, 
the  other  in  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  beginning — 
Oh  mother,  Roger  with  his  kiss. 

FRANK  E.  BLISS. 
New  York,  U.S. 

BISHOP  SPARROW'S  RATIONALE.'  —  To  some 
editions  of  this  book  is  appended  the  form  for  the 
consecration  of  a  church  or  chapel  drawn  up  by 
Bishop  Andrewes.  In  which  edition  of  Sparrow's 
work  does  this  form  first  appear  ? 

T.  LEWIS  0.  DAVIES. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 


LORD  MAYOR'S  DAY. 

(7th  S.  iii.  497.) 

The  date  of  the  installation  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  changed  from  "  the  morrow  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude"  (Oct.  29)  to  Nov.  9  by 
statutory  enactment  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  abbreviation  of  Michael-' 
mas  Term,"  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  48  (1751),  sect.  11, 
which  came  into  operation  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  1752.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
statute  effecting  the  well-known  alteration  in  the 
style,  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  23  (1751),  which  by  sect.  1 
was  ordered  to  operate  from  Jan.  1, 1752,  rendered 
a  change  in  the  date  of  holding  the  term — which 
bad  theretofore  commenced  three  weeks  earlier  in 
the  autumn  than  the  date  proposed  to  be  adopted 
— imperative  for  many  reasons.  Nov.  3  was  the 
opening  day  decided  upon.  It  was  advisable  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  sworn  in  before  the 
judges  in  session  during  term  time  on  ordinary 
occasions,  though  provision  existed  for  another 
mode  of  imposing  the  obligation  on  the  occurrence 
of  extraordinary  —  say  accidental  —  emergencies. 
The  first  four  days  of  term  were  appropriated  to 
various  technical  matters  of  imminence ;  a  Sunday 
must  be  allowed  for  as  coming  within  the  first  seven 
working  days ;  therefore  it  was  thought  more  con- 
venient to  fix  the  annually  recurring  civic  ceremony 
on  the  sixth  day  from  the  commencement  of  term. 
A  similar  change  was  made  by  sect.  12  in  the 
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day  for  nominating  sheriffs  generally  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This 
w»S  changed  from  "the  morrow  of  All  Souls" 
vNov.  3),  which  under  the  old  system  would  have 
been  well  on  in  Michaelmas  term,  to  "  the  morrow 
of  St.  Martin"  (Nov.  12)  which  by  the  new 
calendar  would  be  about  midway  through  the 
same  term,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  "in  full  term." 
The  date  of  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term  was 
thrown  back  one  day  by  statute  1  Will.  IV., 
cap.  60  (1830),  operative  since  1831.  The  date  of 
the  ordinary  annual  recognition  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
remained  unaltered.  Until  the  recent  judicature 
arrangements,  practically  abolishing  terms,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  day  week  of  the 
commencement  of  Michaelmas  Term,  i.e.  (2  +  7  =  ) 
Nov.  9,  and  that  at  present  continues  to  be  the 
date  statutorily  ordained.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  only  nominally  changed. 
By  the  change  of  style  of  the  calendar  in  1752 
the  day  which  was  Oct.  29  became  Nov.  9.  In 
like  manner,  George  III.,  who  was  born  on  May  24, 
1738,  kept  his  birthday,  from  the  time  when  he 
became  Prince  of  Wales,  on  June  4. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

Was  noUhe  date  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day  changed 
with  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  from 
Oct.  29  to  Nov.  9  ?    The  New  Style  came  in  five 
years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  MR.  ELLIS. 
EDWARD  R.  VTVYAN. 

Until  May  9, 1214,  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
of  London  was  held  for  life.  King  John  then 
granted  permission  for  the  mayor  to  be  chosen 
annually.  From  that  time  until  the  adoption  by 
England,  in  1752,  of  the  Gregorian  or  New  Style, 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  London  came  into  office  on 
Oct.  29.  EVBRARD  HOME  COLEMAN 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


AN  URN  BURIAL  NEAR  SHEFFIELD  (7th  S.  iii 
421).—  MR.  S.  0.  ADDY,  in  his  notice  of  the 
torn  of  the  burial  of  weapons  with  departed 
warriors,  has  not  mentioned  the  addition  to  the 
Hebrew  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  at  xxiv.^  30:—  €'«?  W-qKav  ^  atrov  ct's 
TO  vra,  €ts  o  eflai/'av  dvroi/  acrf,  ras/xavaiW 
iwxs  c'o  viovs  '- 


o-pa 

ev  raAyaAois  (Oxon.,  1848).  So,  in  like  manner, 
there  is  at  Ezekiel  xxxii.  27,-"  And  they  shall 
not  he  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  un- 
circumcised,  which  are  gone  down  to  hell,  with 
their  weapons  of  war:  and  they  have  laid  their 
swords  under  rtieir  heads  "  (W^av  r^  /zavcuW 
avTw^vjro  ras  Ke^aA^s  cJvrwv);  on  which  there 
i  the  following  foot-note  in  my  edition  of  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  (Paris,  1866):-"  Alludit  Propheta  ad 
usum  fere  umversalem  apud  veteres,  qui  bellatores 


viros  cum  armis  et  quibnsque  pretiosis  sepelire 
solebant.     '  Moris  eniin  fuerat,'  inquit  Servius  in 


id/  x.  *ut  cum  his  rebus  sepelirentur,  quos 
delexirant  vivi  '  "  ('  Comment.,'  t.  xii.  p.  731). 

The  mound  of  Patroclus  exactly  represents  the 
circular  barrow,  with  its  enclosure  of  stones,  and 
earth  upon  them  :  — 

eiAta  T€  7rpo/3aAovro 
rjv  eirl  yaiav  e^evav. 
'11.,'xxiii.  255,256. 
The  #e//,ei'Aia,  as  explained  in  Bothe's  edition, 
Lips.,    1832,    are    "  fundamenta,    lapides    baud 
dubie."    So,  again,  when  the  explanation  of  pt/z^a 
Se  (rvjiJ?  c^eav  over  the  bones  of  Hector  (xxiv.  799) 
is  "tumulum,  sive  terrain  aggestam  in  formam, 
ssepeque    altitudinem  collis,"  there  is  the  early 
English  low.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

BALIOL  (7th  S.  iii.  496).—  Alexander  Baliol  died 
in  1278.  His  death  is  reported  on  the  Fines  Roll 
(6Edw.  I.)  on  Nov.  13,  and  on  the  Close  Eoll 
(7  Edw.  I.)  on  the  29th,  in  that  year.  The  regnal 
year  ended  Nov.  20.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
left  issue,  since  his  brother  John  was  returned  his 
heir.  His  widow,  Alianora  "de  Genoure,  the 
king's  cousin,"  daughter  of  Pierre  de  Geneville, 
married  secondly  Robert  de  Stuteville  ;  and  the 
news  of  her  death  is  entered  on  the  Fines  Roll. 
Sept.  8,  1310. 

John  Baliol  was  Seigneur  de  Bailleul  and  H61i- 
court,  which  are  probably  the  estates  meant.  He 
died  in  1314,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  was 
buried.  HERMENTRUDE. 

Chauncy,  in  his  'Historical  Antiquities  of 
Herts/  devotes,  in  vol.  ii.,  under  "  Hitchin," 
several  sections  to  the  Baliol  family,  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  Alexander  de  Balioll  died  anno  7 
Edw.  I.,  1279.  M.A.Oxon. 

BURNING  QUESTION  (7th  S.  iii.  495).—  Instances 
of  the  use  in  1856  and  1863  are  given  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
5th  S.  viii.  387;  iv.  407,  in  both  which  this  modern 
phrase  occurs  as  a  translation  from  the  German. 
Are  there  earlier  known  instances  than  that  in 
1856  ?  Not  a  single  one  was  given  in  reply. 

There  is  a  parallel  use  of  the  term  burning 
which  may  well  come  into  connexion  with  this. 
Longfellow,  in  his  «  Village  Blacksmith,'  has  the 
expression  "burning  deed  and  thought"  in  a 
good  sense.  For  the  poem  closes  with  these  lines  : 
Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 

tor  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought  ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

DR.  MURRAY  omits  Italian  from  his  list  of  uses 
of  this  word  ;  but  both  qmatione  scottante  and 
questione  ardente  (chiefly  the  former)  have  come 
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into  modern  journalistic  use,  just  as  in  the  lan- 
guages named  by  him.  It  appears  certainly,  how- 
ever, nob  to  have  originated  in  Italy,  for  a  great 
Italian  authority  supports  me  in  the  assertion  that 
it  would  not  be  found  nei  classici,  though  scottare, 
in  a  different  turn  of  phrase,  is  a  good  classic  equi- 
valent of  burning  in  its  metaphorical  use.  An 
important  discussion  of  the  expression  questions 
ardente  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Enrico 
Nencioni  (one  of  the  most  esteemed  Tuscan 
writers  of  the  day)  in  Fanfulla  della  Domenica 
for  Aug.  19,  1883. 

I  think  my  late  humble  attempt  (7th  S.  Hi.  208, 
255)  to  dissipate  the  mythical  account  of  Savona- 
rola's execution,  considering  the  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject,  is  an  undeniable  instance  of  a  "  burn- 
ing question."  But  it  is  difficult  (as  was  lately 
shown  in  « N.  &  Q.')  "  to  make  a  lie  die ";  and 
this  one  of  Savonarola  having  been  burnt  alive 
was  brought  forward  again,  and  quite  gratuitously, 
in  the  account  of  the  sale  of  Lord  Crawford's 
library  in  the  Times  as  lately  as  June  30  (p.  3, 
col.  6).  R.  H.  BUSK. 

ACROMEROSTICH  (7th  S.  iii.  167). — These  lines 
may  be  by  Fr.  James  Dardeius.  He  turned  the 
four  books  of  the  *  Imitation  of  Christ/  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  into  hexameters.  Each  chapter  con- 
tains five  stanzas  of  five  lines  each,  and  there  is  a 
cruciform  Jesus  in  the  centre  of  each  pentastich  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  the  name  Jesus  in  the 
initial  or  terminal  letters  throughout  the  book. 
It  was  printed  by  Christian  Ouwerx,  at  Liege,  in 
A.D.  1633.  EDMUND  WATERTON. 

MAJESTY  (7th  S.  iv.  28).— It  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  line.  Kalakaua  was  treated  in  London 
as  a  king,  and  was  made  to  dance  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  to  go  in  to  dinner  before  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany.  Cetywayo,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  treated  as  a  king  by  the  English 
Court.  D. 

KINO  GEORGE  OF  GREECE  (7th  S.  iv.  28).— The 
inquiry  of  your  correspondent  M.  HENRI  DE 
LOSSIQEL  has  been  repeatedly  answered  before 
this.  When  the  present  king  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Greece  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  nation 
as  king^,  not  of  Greece,  but  of  the  Greeks— 
Bao~iA€vs  TOJV  lEAX^v(oi/.  This  title  was  justi- 
fied by  the  undivided  allegiance  which  Greeks  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  own,  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  free  portion  of  their  father- 
land. The  Great  Powers  admitted  this  title ;  but 
out  of  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
so-called  Sublime  Porte,  they  adopted  for  official 
purposes  the  style  of  King  of  the  Hellenes,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Greeks  still  under  Turkish 
rule.  In  Greek  no  difference  is  made,  as  Fpatjcot 
is  considered  an  objectionable  foreign  appellation. 
In  like  manner  the  Germans,  so  called  by  the 


English,  are  styled  Allemands  by  the  French,  and 
speak  of  themselves  as  Deutsche.  As  regards 
Hellenes  being  a  "  foreign "  word,  your  corre- 
spondent may  be  pleasantly  surprised  when,  by 
turning  to  any  good  dictionary,  he  discovers  that 
the  English  tongue  is  richer  than  he  fancied  by 
such  words  as  Hellas,  Hellene,  Hellenic,  Hellenism, 
Hellenist,  Hellenistic,  Hellenize,  &c. 

AN  HELLENE. 

NAME  OF  AUTHOR  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  28). — 
*  The  Squire's  Pew  '  was  written  by  my  aunt,  Jane 
Taylor,  at  Marazion,  in  Cornwall,  and  is  included 
in  the  volume  entitled  *  Essays  in  Rhyme,'  which 
was  published  in  1816.  The  book  was  very 
popular,  and  rapidly  ran  through  several  editions. 
How  many  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1825.  MR.  PRATT  has  misquoted  the 
opening  lines,  which  run  : — 

A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 

Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane ; 
It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 
And  gilds  the  fringe  again. 

'The  Squire's  Pew'  has  been  esteemed  by  good 
judges — Mr.  Browning,  I  think,  among  the  num- 
ber— as  one  of  the  moat  perfect  poems  of  its  class 
in  the  language  ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  claim  to 
rank  as  an  English  classic.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

PRE-EXISTENCE  (7th  S.  iv.  8).— For  the  benefit 
of  present  readers,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that 
this  interesting  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  in 
the  earlier  volumes  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  viz.,  2nd  S.  ii., 
iii.,  iv.,  y.,  vii.,  xi.;  3rd  S.  xi. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

DR.  ROUTH  (7th  S.  iii.  452).— With  respect  to 
the  story  told  in  the  Globe  of  March  23,  1887,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
tincture  of  sarcasm  in  the  mind  of  the  kind  old 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Dr.Routb, 
and  he  was  about  the  last  person  to  make  such 
an  observation  ;  but  some  fifty  years  ago  I  heard 
the  same  anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  then 
Warden  of  New  College,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Whether  it  was  true  of  him  I  know 
not ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  one  whom  I  knew  well  and  greatly  respected. 

SENEX. 

There  is  one  inaccuracy  which  gives  the  story 
an  appearance  of  improbability.  The  fee  paid  to 
university  preachers,  in  Dr.  Routh's  time  and  for 
some  years  after,  was  not  five  pounds,  but  four 
guineas.  The  fee  was  raised  to  five  guineas  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  good  many  sermons  were 
abolished,  and  only  the  two  on  Sundays  in  full 
term  retained.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

ARMS  OF  SCOTT  (7th  S.  iii.  67,  159).— In  reply 
to  TABLE-TALK,  who  has  asked  for  the  addresses 
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of  families  bearing  the  armorials  assigned  to  that 
of  Scott,  I  beg  to  state  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  family  of  Scott  of  Ravenscourt  Park,  Middle- 
sex, which  branched  off  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  Rotherfield  Scotts.  The  Scotts 
(Bart.)  of  Lyttchet  Minster  are  members  of  another 
branch,  their  shield  being  changed  from  sable  to 
pean.  Another  family  of  Scott  is  that  of  Hadham 
and  Bishop's  Stortford,  co.  Herts,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  Essex  family,  thrown  off  about  the  year 
1600.  Many  years  ago  the  (then)  representative 
of  that  family  kindly  permitted  me  to  inspect  his 
armorials.  The  shield  bore  the  date  of  1604,  and 
the  emblazonment  was  as  follows  :  Arms  :  Per 
pale  indented  gules  and  or,  a  saltier  counterchanged. 
Crest  :  From  a  crown  vallery,  ppr.  a  dexter  cubit 
arm  erect,  vested  gules,  cuffed  or,  holding  in  the 
hand  bend  sinisterwise  a  roll  of  paper  of  the  first. 
Motto  :  "  In  bona  fide  et  veritate." 

G.  A.  DIXON. 

CURFEW  (7th  S.  iii.  427).—  Refer  to  Chambers's 
1  Book  of  Days,'  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  as  showing  it  is 
erroneous  to  assume  that  the  origin  of  the  curfew 
was  by  William  the  Conqueror  or  royal  edict, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  that  it  was 
apparently  a  municipal,  not  a  state  institution. 
So  writes  a  good  friend  near  Abernethy,  with 
whom  I  have  oft  listened  there  to  the  curfew  when 
strolling  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Earn  and 
the  Tay.  HANDFORD. 

HUBBUB  (7th  S.  iii.  472).—  MR.  BAXTER'S  idea 
of  the  derivation  of  this  word  may  be  right  or  may 
be  wrong  ;  bat  until  he  has  brought  forward  more 
evidence  than  that  of  a  single  quotation  bearing 
date  1634,  I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
assuming  that  Messrs.  Skeat,  Wedgwood,  &c., 
have  given  the  right  derivation  of  the  word.  A 
coincidence  in  form,  and  even  meaning,  with  respect 
to  words  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  words 
are  identical 

What  we  want  to  know  is  when  hubbub  first 
appears  in  English.  I  have  met  with  it  in  Spen- 
ser's '  Faerie  Queene,'  1690  :— 

Now,  when  amid  the  thickest  woodes  they  were, 
hey  heard  a  noyge  of  many  bagpipes  shrill, 

And  shrieking  ffububs  ;  them  approaching  nere, 

Which  all  the  forest  did  with  horrour  fill. 
_>  Bk.  iii.  canto  x.  §  43. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  can  give 
an  earlier  quotation  than  the  above. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 


Spelman's  ' 


of 


the  cWft  u  of  their  enimie8  are  heald 

i  cheafest  men  amonge  them  ;  Drums  and  Trumpetts 

they  haue  none,  but  when  they  will  gather  SSSSSi 
tojnther  they  haue  a  kind  of  Howling*  or  Hawbatobm 

as  both  part  may 

C.  C.  B. 


MS.  JOURNAL  OF  F.  WHITE  :    *  LA  TIGE  D£- 

TACHEV  AND  'LA  VlE  HuMAINE '  (7th  S.  iii.  513). 

— I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  submit  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  question  of '  La  Tige  D^tachSe '  under 
its  own  appropriate  heading,  and  save  that"pauvre 
feuille,"  which  "  points  the  lesson  "  of  our  lives  so 
poetically  from  being  buried  under  that  of  "Jour- 
nal of  F.  White,"  where  none  of  the  readers  of 
CN.  &  Q.'  in  the  ages  to  come  could  ever  think 
of  looking  for  it. 

This  pathetic,  home-speaking  little  poem  has 
long  been  familiar  in  Rossetti's  translation  (though 
bald  both  in  title  and  diction)  as  '  The  Leaf':— 

Torn  from  your  parent  bough, 

Poor  leaf,  all  withered  now, 
Where  go  you  ?  &c. ; 

and  Rossetti  gave  it  as  a  translation  from  Leo- 
pardi.  But  I  happened  to  see  lately  that  Contessa 
Martenengo  had  pointed  out  that  its  original 
author  was  Arnault.  I  had  not  before  seen  the 
French  version,  but  now  we  are  presented  with  it  I 
think  everybody  will  be  struck  by  its  great  supe- 
riority over  the  English  rendering.  The  following 
is  Leopardi's  version.  It  is  curious  Rossetti  does 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  he  distinctly  heads 
it  "  Imitazione,"  disclaiming  the  authorship  : — 

Lungi  dal  proprio  ramo, 

Povera  foglia  frale 

Dove  vai  tu  ?    Dal  faggio 

La  dov'  io  nacqui,  mi  divise  il  vento. 

Esso,  tornando,  a  volo 

Dal  bosco  alia  campagna, 

Dalla  valle  mi  porta  alia  montagna 

Seco  perpetuamente ; 

Vo  pellegrino,  e  tutto  1'altro  ignore. 

Vo  dove  ogni  altra  cosa 

Dove  naturalmente 

Va  la  foglia  di  rosa 

E  la  foglia  d'alloro. 

The  following  terser  and  more  concettoso  version, 
current  in  Italy,  of  the  other  little  poem  MRS. 
LAMONT  quotes,  I  give  from  memory: — 

II  passato  non  e,  ma  so  lo  pinge 

La  cara  rimembranza 
II  future  non  e,  ma  se  lo  finge 

L'indomita  speranza. 
II  presente  e ;— ma  in  un  punto 

Cade  al  nullo  in  seno. 
Dunque  la  vita  &  appunto 
Una  memoria,  una  speranza,  un  punto  ! 

16,  Montagu  Street,  Portman  Square. ' 

The  lines  "  De  la  tige  de"tache"e  "  are  found  in  a 
collection  of  fables  by  A.  V.  Arnault,  Paris,  1826. 
They  have  been  translated  as  follows  by  Macaulay  : 

Thou  poor  leaf,  so  sear  and  frail, 

Sport  of  every  wanton  gale, 

Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly 

Through  this  bleak  autumnal  sky] 
On  a  noble  oak  I  grew, 

Green  and  broad  and  fair  to  view ; 

But  the  monarch  of  the  shade 

By  the  tempest  low  was  laid. 
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From  that  time  I  wandered  o'er 
Wood  and  valley,  hill  and  moor ; 
Wheresoe'er  the  wind  is  blowing,  ' 
Nothing  caring,  nothing  knowing. 
Thither  go  I  whither  goes 
Glory's  laurel,  Beauty's  rose. 


W.  L. 


[A  very  large  number  of  correspondents  supply  the 
reference  to  Arnault.  ] 

DOLLAR  (7th  S.  ii.  509 ;  iii.  118,  233).— MR. 
ERNST  asks  for  a  quotation  of  this  word  between 
1623  and  1745.  The  following  is  from  Phillips's 
'New  World  of  Words '  (sixth  edition,  1706). 
have  not  access  to  the  earlier  editions,  but  it  will 
probably  be  in  them  also : — 

"  Dollar,  a  foreign  coin :  The  Zealand,  or  common 
Dollar  is  worth  3  Shillings  Sterling,  the  Specie-Dollar 
5s.  The  Dollar  of  Riga,  4s.  Sd.  Of  Lunenburgh  and 
Brisgaw,  4s.  2d.  Of  Hamburgh,  3s.  2d." 

See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xi.  467;  xii.  14. 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

THE  SOBRIQUET  "  ALEE"  "  (7th  S.  iii.  425).— Are 
we  not  all  at  sea  here  ?  The  extended  form  "Alba- 
neser"is  clear;  see'Childe  Harold,'  "The  Arnauts 
or  Albanese,"  note  b  to  canto  ii. ;  "  The  Albanese, 
particularly  the  women,  are  frequently  termed 
Caliriotes,"  note  c,  in  continuation.  From  Alba- 
nese, thus  established,  we  get  Albaneser,  like 
Posener,  Berliner,  Londoner,  because  Byron  doted 
on  this  people,  and  became  their  blood-brother  by 
adoption.  A.  H. 

LIEUT. -GENERAL  MIDDLETON  [FIRST  EARL  OF 
MIDDLETON]  (7thS.iiL496;  iv.  38). —John, first  Earl 
of  Middleton,  sometime  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  and  an  Extraordinary  Lord 
of  Session,  was  undoubtedly  not  the  same  person 
as  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  of  Chirk  Castle,  nor  did 
he  derive  his  name  from  the  same  source.  The  re- 
searches of  R.  W.  C.  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
to  Burke's  *  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,'  to 
Lord  Hailes's  '  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,' 
or  to  Anderson's  '  Scottish  Nation,'  from  any  one 
of  which  works  he  might  have  learned  the  identity 
of  the  general  with  the  earl.  Fuller  and  more 
accurate  genealogical  information  concerning  the 
early  history  of  the  Middletons  of  Kimhill,  after- 
wards of  Caldhame,  may  be  found  in  the  valuable 
'  History  of  Laurencekirk'  (Edinburgh  and  London, 
1880),  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Fraser,  minister  of  Maryton, 
a  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  Christian  name  of  the  first  Earl  of  Middle- 
ton,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  John.  He 
was  the  son  and  successor,  says  Mr.  Fraser  (op. 
cit.,  p.  55),  of  Robert  Middleton  of  Caldhame,  by 
Catherine  Strachan,  of  the  house  of  Thornton. 
Lord  Hailes,  *  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice ' 
(repr.  Edinburgh,  1849),  calls  his  father  John  and 
his  mother  Helen.  The  '  Scottish  Nation '  in  the 
main  closely  follows  Lord  Hailes. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  to  the 
profession  of  arms  at  a  very  early  age.  If  the  earl 
was  born,  as  related  by  Mr.  Fraser  (op.  cit.,  p.  55), 
"  about  the  year  1619,"  and  if  he  had  "  trailed  a 
pike"  in  Hepburn's  Regiment  in  France,  as  stated 
by  the  '  Scottish  Nation,'  s.v.  "  Middleton,  Earl 
of,"  his  appearance  as  a  captain  under  Montrose, 
circa  1639,  stated  by  Mr.  Fraser,  would,  I  think, 
indicate  his  having  joined  the  colours  probably 
as  early  as  sixteen  years  of  age.  Considering  the 
times,  this  seems  not  at  all  unlikely.  The  earl 
must  also  have  married  young,  as  Mr.  Fraser 
(op,  cit.)  gives  "  about "  the  same  date  as  that  of 
his  captaincy,  1639,  for  his  marriage  with  Grizel 
Durham  of  Pitkerrow. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Middleton,  I  may  perhaps  remark  that 
his  change  from  the  Parliamentary  to  the  Royalist 
side  during  the  Civil  War  bears  a  perfectly  natural 
aspect.  General  Middleton,  already  a  tried  soldier, 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Cavalry  of 
the  Scottish  Estates  when  the  "  Engagement "  was 
formed,  in  1648,  for  the  rescue  of  the  king.  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  Middleton  was  on 
the  king's  side,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Scottish 
titles  of  Earl  of  Middleton,  Lord  Clermont  and 
Fettercairn,  by  letters  patent  dated  Oct.  1,  1660, 
confirming  the  original  creation  in  1656.  These 
titles  were  forfeited  in  1695  by  the  general's  son 
Charles,  second  earl,  who  followed  James  VII. 
into  exile,  and  eventually  obtained,  we  are  told, 
the  entire  management  of  his  court  at  St.  Germains. 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  does  not  follow  the  issue 
male  of  the  second  earl,  but  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  *  Scottish  Nation '  that  his  sons,  John,  Lord 
Clermont,  and  Hon.  Charles  Middleton,  having 
been  captured  by  Admiral  Byng  in  an  attempted 
descent  upon  Scotland  in  1708,  were  imprisoned 
in  England,  but  were  subsequently  released,  and 
thereafter  returned  to  France. 

Who  may  be  the  present  male  representative 
of  the  Earls  of  Middleton  does  not  appear  in 
the  ordinary  accounts.  But  apart  from  the 
Kilnhill  family,  ancestors  of  the  earl,  and  the  line 
of  the  earls  themselves,  there  are  not  fewer  than  six 
families  of  the  name  recorded  in  Burke's  '  General 
Armory'  (1878).  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  Biscoe's  *  Earls  of  Middleton '  may  contain 
details  as  to  the  later  generations  of  the  first  earl's 
family  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  which  I  have 
cited.  The  point  only  arises  here  incidentally,  and 
[  simply  send  these  notes  from  books  of  reference, 
quantum  valeant.  C.  H.  E.  CARMICHAKL. 
New  University  Club,  S.W. 

"  MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS  TO  SOOTHE  THE  SAVAGE 

BREAST"  (7th  S.  iii.  369,  466).— G.  F.  R.  B.  is 
correct  in  adhering  to  the  version  of  these  words 
or  which  there  is  textual  authority.  In  pro- 
posing to  substitute  " beast "  for  "  breast"  I  think 
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MR.  LKK  is  putting  an  unnecessary  limitation  upon 
the  scope  of  this  very  suggestive  line.  The  influ- 
ence of  music  upon  the  lower  animals  is  proverbial, 
but  its  influence  upon  human  passion  is  equally  so. 
The  "savage  breast"  is  an  inclusive  phrase;  man 
as  well  as  beast  comes  rightly  within  its  scope. 
MR.  LEE  refers  to  Act  V.  sc.  i.  of  'The  Merchant 
of  Venice  '  as  bearing  out  his  suggestion.  Perhaps 
it  does  ;  but  there  are  several  lines  which  just  as 
pointedly  prove  that  the  "  breast  "  is  the  sphere  of 
music's  charms.  Says  Lorenzo  :  — 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  at  school  I  remember 
one  melancholy  occasion  on  which  I  was  trying 
to  raise  my  spirits,  oppressed  by  some  grievous 
imposition,  by  amusing  myself  with  a  "mouth 
melodeon,"  I  think  it  was  called,  a  species  of 
juvenile  musical  (?)  instrument,  when  suddenly,  to 
my  utter  astonishment  and  dismay,  the  wretched 
thing  gave  utterance  to  an  excruciating  screech. 
The  outraged  dominy  with  a  glance  detected 
the  culprit,  and  without  delay  pounced  upon  the 
unlucky  "  mouth  melodeon,"  which  was  promptly 
confiscated.  I  forget  whether  I  had  a  box  on  the 
ears  or  not,  but  I  know  this,  that  I  resented  silently 
and  secretly  the  master's  misquotation,  which  I 
considered  a  little  too  personal,  for  he  said  as  he 
snatched  the  offending  article  from  my  lips,  "Music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast." 

f  n  R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

Hale  Crescent,  Farnham. 

CHRIST  OR  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  (7th  S.  iii.  617). 
—Peter  Cunningham,  an  old  Blue  and  schoolfellow, 
calls  it  by  the  latter  name,  by  which  also  I  knew 
it  during  the  seven  years  I  spent  within  its  walls. 
As  an  authority  I  send  a  copy  of  a  broadsheet  now 
before  me  :  — 

The  Present  State  and  List  of  Children  on  the  Koyal 
Foundation  of  His  Late  Majesty  King  Charles  II.  in 
Christ  a  Hospital  ;  presented  in  all  humility  and  duty  to 
his  most  Sacred  Majesty  King  William  IV.  by  the  Pres° 

Km  I  reaTr'  and  Governor8  of  *•*>*  ^id  Hospital,  the 
irst  day  of  January,  MDCCCXXXII.  London  :  Printed  by 

Ann  Rmngton,  Printer  to  Christ's  Hospital,  MDCCCXXXII. 

As  further  proof  of  the  correct  designation  I  may 
so  add  that  I  possess  a  watch  and  prize  medal  in 


71,  Brecknock  Road 


2™"*0  H°ME  C°LEMAN' 


In  the  churchwardens'  account  books,  St.  Mary 

)lnoth,  London,  are   pinned  several  printed 

receipt  forms  for  rates  collected  for  "  the  poore 

harbored"  ia   "Christes    Hospital."     They*  are 


signed  "  James  peele  clerke  of  chrysts  hospitall, 
one  being  dated  October  26,  1583.     The  printed 
part  of  these  forms  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
writing  of  the  period. 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

GUNN  (7th  S.  iii.  248,  524).— I  have  not  myself 
known  Gunn  as  a  Cornish  surname,  though  I  once 
lived  for  some  time  in  Cornwall.  It  is  certainly 
the  name  of  a  clan  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland, 
mentioned  in  a  Eoll  of  Broken  Clans  (Act.  Parl. 
Scot.),  1594.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  relation- 
ship between  Cornish  and  Scottish  Gunns.  As  a 
Scottish  name  an  account  will  be  found,  s.v.,  in 
Anderson's  '  Scottish  Nation.'  Armorially  speak- 
ing, I  find  no  trace  of  Cornish  Gunns  in  Burke's 
'General  Armory '(1878),  where  I  find,  besides  the 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  clan  above  mentioned, 
two  Irish  families,  spelling  the  name  Gun  ;  one 
Scottish  family,  Gun-Monro  (or  Munro)  of  Poyntz- 
field,  Cromarfcy,  of  the  Scottish  Gunns  by  arms, 
though  using  the  Irish  spelling;  one  Scoto-Irish 
family,  Gun-Cuninghame,  Irish  by  its  arms  and 
spelling  ;  one  English  family,  Gun  of  Norfolk, 
with  the  Irish  spelling,  but  with  arms  differing 
alike  from  the  Irish  Guns  and  the  Scottish  Gunns. 
C.  H.  E.  CARMICHAEL. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

GRECIAN  STAIRS  (7th  S.  iii.  475).— Is  there 
any  instance  of  the  pi.  of  greese=gradus  being 
formed  in  en?  Matzner,  *  Altenglische  Sprach- 
proben,'  iii.  308,  gives  the  pi.  as  greeses,  greces,  as 
well  as  grees,  the  pi.  of  the  false  singular  gree.  The 
en  pi.  is  certainly  not  usual  with  any  but  weak 
A.-S.  nouns,  though  in  South  Notts  and  North 
Leicestershire  the  pi.  housen  is  commonly  used. 
There  are  a  few  cases  where  it  has  been  similarly 
extended  by  false  analogy  to  strong  nouns,  but  its 
application  to  a  word  of  French  origin  strikes  me 
as  unprecedented.  Wyclif  forms  the  plural  in  -es. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  pi. 
greesen,  the  origin  of  "  Grecian  Stairs  "  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  I  suggest  that  "Grecian"  is 
here  derived  from  gressyng,  which  is  clearly  enough 
grees  -f  suffix  ing.  My  evidence  for  this  form  is 
derived  from  the  Nottingham  records.  In  the 
chamberlain's  accounts  for  1571-2  a  payment  is 
entered  to  John  Patten  of  5s.  chief-rent  "  for  the 
Halle  Gressynges"  ('Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Nottingham,'  iv.  146,  8).  The  payment  occurs  in  the 
subsequent  accounts  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  the  spelling  is  either  gresynges  or  gressynges. 
Ihe  meaning  of  the  entry  is  explained  by  the 
account  for  1589-90,  "Item  payde  to  Maister  Os- 
baston  for  the  Towne  Hall  steares,  vs."  (No.  1630, 
p.  53).  The  money  was  paid  to  the  queen's  bailiff, 
and  was  originally  a  chief-rent  paid  to  the  chaplain 
of  the  Amyas  Chantry  for  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  an  extension  of  the  Town  Hall  was  built  in 
1479-80.  It  was  a  mistake  to  regard  this  as  a  payment 
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of  the  Town  Hall  stairs.  In  the  earlier  accounts  the 
payment  is  described  as  "  the  chefe  of  the  Hall'  " 
('Records,'  iii.  320,  15,  A.D.  1503-4),  and  as  the 
"cheffe  rent  of  the  Towne  Hawle"(id.,  iii.  391, 
25,  A.D.  1540-1).  I  am  hence  unable  to  trace  the 
word  further  back  than  1568-9,  when  it  first 
occurs  in  the  chamberlain's  accounts  (No.  1611, 
p.  16).  But  we  have  here  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  gressynges  was  understood  in  Notting- 
ham to  mean  stairs.  This  is  further  proved  by  an 
entry  in  1574-5  of  a  payment  for  "  mendyng  the 
gressynges  at  Malynhyll'  goinge  downe  to  the 
Marche,  ijs."  ('  Kecords,'  iv.  159,  6).  These  gress- 
ynges are  either  what  are  now  known  as  "  Long 
Stairs  "  or  "  Short  Stairs."  We  have  evidence  of 
the  local  use  of  grese  =  flight  of  steps  in  1510-11, 
"  Item  for  iij.  steppes  to  a  grese  ther,  iijd."  (id.,  iii. 
335,  21);  and  again  in  1549-50,  "The  housse  and 
pvnfold  at  the  steyres  and  greysses  in  the  Narow 
Mersshe  "  (id.,  iv.  97,  20).  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

There  is  or  was  a  "Long  Greece"  in  Scar- 
borough near  the  old  Town  Hall  (Baker's  '  Hist. 
Scarb.,'  p.  394).  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
place  where  steps  would  be  required,  but  if  it  be 
so  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  this  is  a  third 
example  of  the  confusion  between  "  gressen  "  and 
11  Grecian."  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  (' Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes,' 
p.  281,  note)  partly  inclines  to  the  belief  that  this 
name  is  derived  from  the  O.N.  grdsteinn,  hard 
stone.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  curious  that  in 
none  of  the  many  notes  I  have  seen  upon  this 
subject  has  there  been  any  reference  to  the  little 
Merionethshire  village  of  Tan-y-grisiau,  which  lies 
close  under  the  mountains  behind  Ffestiniog,  and 
from  which  the  ascent  of  Moelwyn  is  most  fre- 
quently made.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  "  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  "  (cf.  Stairfoot,  near  Barnsley),  an 
interpretation  which  suggests  the  query,  Is  there 
any  connexion  between  this  Welsh  place-name 
and  our  old  English  greece,  a  step,  greezm,  stairs  ? 

0.  C.  B. 

An  example  of  this  duplication  of  synonym  by 
translation  is  found  in  the  parish  from  which  I 
write,  in  the  case  of  a  small  copse  called  Boys' 
Wood,  which  is  nothing  else  than  "Bois-wood." 

W.  D.  MACRAT. 

Ducklington,  Oxon. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT  (7th  S.  iii.  45,  89,  157, 
397). — The  return  to  versions  of  'Master  and 
Servant '  reminds  me  that  I  failed  to  send  you 
a  variant  which  my  mother  used  to  repeat  to 
me  more  than  forty  years  ago.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  she  learned  it  from  an  eccentric 
negress  named  "  Purchase,"  said  to  have  been  a 
native  African  princess,  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  days  of  slave  trading.  The  story  that  served 
as  a  framework  was  practically  identical  with  the 


one  which  you  have  published  :  "  Arise,  arise,  Sir 
Mofoly,  arise  !  Awake,  Solicitus  and  Amolibus  ! 
for  the  spark  of  Avengibus  fell  on  Musketus, 
and  she  ran  up  montagus  into  basefamily,  and 
without  the  help  of  double-dungeon,  down  will 
come  Sandemungen." 

CHAS.  LEDTARD  NORTON. 
Madison  Square,  N.Y. 

FLEET  LANE  (7th  S.  iii.  428).— Did  not  Fleet 
Lane  run  at  right  angles,  or  something  near,  to 
the  Fleet  River,  about  midway  between  old  "  Hoi- 
borne  Bridge  "  and  "  Fleete  Bridge "  ?  (Vide,  an- 
cient map  of  London  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
accompanying  '  Old  and  New  London.') 

In  '  Old  and  New  London,'  vol.  ii.,  in  writing 
of  the  old  bridges  over  the  Fleet,  Mr.  Thornbury 
says  : — 

"The  bridge  at  the  end  of  Fleet  Lane,  called  the 
Middle  Bridge,  was  of  stone,  and  was,  like  Bridewell, 
ascended  by  fourteen  steps ;  the  arch  being  high  enough 
to  admit  of  ships  with  merchandise  to  pass  under  it." 
-Oh.  xl.  p.  422. 

According  to  the  map  and  Mr.  Thornbury, 
Fleet  Lane  did  not  run  parallel  with  the  Fleet 
Ditch,  or  how  could  the  bridge  be  at  the  end  of 
it  ?  Fleet  Lane  ran,  and  still  runs,  into  the  Old 
Bailey,  which  to  the  north,  as  now,  cuts  Newgate 
Street  from  Holborn  (Viaduct).  Also,  did  not  the 
old  Fleet  Prison  on  one  side  face  into  Fleet  Lane  ? 
HERBERT  HARDY. 

Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 

This  thoroughfare  is  to  the  north  of  the  site  of 
the  old  Fleet  Prison,  and  extends  from  Farringdon 
Street  (formerly  known  as  Fleet  Market)  to  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Ludgate  Hill  to  Snow  Hill  about  1866  effected 
great  changes  in  this  quarter,  and  many  houses 
in  Fleet  Lane  were  swept  away.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  an  obscure  thoroughfare,  with  houses  on 
both  sides  tenanted  by  small  shopkeepers,  and 
showed  but  little  animation,  except  upon  occasions 
when  there  happened  to  be  an  execution  at  New- 
gate. As  the  result  of  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, Fleet  Market  was  built  over  the  old  Fleet 
Ditch,  and  was  opened  about  1737.  The  position 
of  Farringdon  Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
and  its  unusual  breadth,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  row 
of  trees  on  each  side,  after  the  manner  of  a  boule- 
vard. Were  this  suggestion  adopted  the  effect 
from  Holborn  Viaduct  would  be  very  striking. 
WM.  UNDERBILL. 

Fleet  Lane  was  not  parallel  to  Fleet  Ditch,  but 
at  right  angles  to  it,  on  the  east  side,  running 
down  the  steep  descent  from  the  Old  Bailey, 
nearly  opposite  the  Sessions  House,  by  the  side 
of  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  lane  still  exists,  by  the 
same  name,  but  the  construction  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  has  greatly  altered 
its  character.  E.  V ENABLES. 
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CROW  v.  MAGPIE  (7th  S.  iii.  188,  298,  414, 
524). — There  are  numerous  formulas  contained  in 
early  English  medical  manuscripts  for  this  purpose, 
which  many,  no  doubt,  preferred  to  the  use  of  boil- 
ing pitch  or  of  hot  irons,  before  that  happy  time 
when  Ambrose  Pare  had  revealed  to  him  the 
superior  virtues  of  a  ligature  of  thread. 

I  have  copied  the  following  blood  charms  from 
a  medical  manuscript  in  my  library  of  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.,  which  contains  several  of  these 
venerable  remedies  for  various  affections.  The  first 
is  written  in  Latin,  with  contractions.  I  give  a 
literal  transcription.  The  second  is  in  English. 

"  Charme  for  to  Staunche  Blood.  Longinus  Miles 
latus  +  domini  n'ri  +  Ih'u  x'ri,  lancea  p'forauit  &  con- 
tinuo  exuit  sanguis  et  aqua  in  redempto'nem  n'rarn-f- 
Adiuro  te  sanguis  p'+ip'm  xr'm  p'+latus  eiua  p'-j-san- 
guine  eius.  Sta+8ta-fsta+.  xr  c  Johannes  descenderunt 
in  flumen  iordanis.  Aqua  obstipuit  &  stetit.  Sic  faciat 
sanguis  iatiua  corporis.  In  -fx'ri  nomine  &  sa'  loh'is 
Baptiste.  Amen  &  dicat  ter  p'r  n'r." 

"  Charme  in  Englysh.  Ihu  that  was  in  Bethlem  borne 
and  baptizid  was  in  floin  iordun,  and  stynte  the  water 
up  on  the  stoon.  Stynte  the  blood  of  this  man,  &  by 
yisuante  forth  the  vertue  of  thin  holy  name+Ihu  &  of 
swete  aeynt  lohn.  And  sey  this  charme  v  tymes.  With 
v  p'r  n'r  in  the  worschyp  of  the  v  Woundes." 
In  copying  this  charm  I  have  substituted  the 
letters  th  for  their  abbreviated  contraction  in  the 
manuscript.  With  this  necessary  alteration  it  is 
a  verbatim  copy.  W.  FRAZER,  M.R.I.A. 

THE  SUFFIX  -NT  OR  -NET  IN  PLACE-NAMES 
(7tt  S.  iii.  475).— I  have  little  doubt  that  most 
names  ending  in  the  suffix  -ny  or  -ney  will  turn 
out  to  be  compounds  of  an  A.-S.  weak  noun  and 
the  A.-S.  ieg,  an  island.  In  other  words,  the  n  is 
the  n  of  the  gen.  of  a  weak  noun,  or,  perhaps  occa- 
sionally, of  a  weak  adjective.  For  instance,  Osney 
is  plainly  *0'san-ieg,  the  island  of  a  man  named 
OX  gen.  Vsan,  or  of  a  woman  named  *0'se,  gen. 
*0'san.  I  imagine  that  the  name  Sidney  is  a  local 
name,  and  represents  an  A.-S.  *Sidan-ieg.  the 
island  of  *Sida,  masc.,  or  *Side,  fern.  There  is  a 
Sidenore  in  Domesday  (246,  col.  2),  representing 
an  A.-S.  *Sidan-ora.  Scotney  is  *Scotan-ieg,  from 
the  personal  name  *Scota,  masc.,  or  *Scote,  fern. 
The  instances  cited  by  MR.  ADDT  I  am  unable  to 
trace.  By  Rodney  I  suppose  he  means  Stoke 
Kodney,  Somerset,  formerly  known  as  Stoke  Gif- 
ford  (Eyton, «  Somerset  Domesday,'  i.  132).  Here 
Rodney  is  a  family  name.  Has  Wastney  arisen 
from  some  confusion  with  the  French  Gdtinois 
called  r<Mfe*«i  by  Wace  ? 

W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

MR.  ADDT  asks  if  the  meaning  of  the  suffix 
•ney  in  such  names  as  Rodney,  Wastney,  and 
Oakney  is  known.  It  would  be  unwise  to  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  suffix,  but  its  existence  has 
not  yet  been  established.  To  prove  its  existence 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  some  place-name, 
Kodney,  for  example,  and  demonstrate  on  incon- 


testable evidence  that  the  first  part  of  the  word 
is  Rod-,  and  in  this  manner  force  the  conclusion 
that  the  suffix  is  -ney.  I  have  with  this  intention 
examined  many  words,  but  without  success.  Brad- 
ney,  for  instance,  looks  full  of  promise.  We  know 
that  Brad-  in  the  sense  of  "  broad  "  is  a  common 
prefix,  e.g.,  Bradfield,  Bradford,  Bradley,  Brad- 
shaw  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  Brad-  in  Bradney 
could  be  shown  to  mean  "  broad,"  we  should  then 
have  a  clear  case  for  the  suffix  -ney.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  all  positive  evidence  one  way  or  another, 
how  can  we  say  that  Bradney  does  not  represent 
Bradinga-ig,  the  isle  of  the  Bradingas,  for  the 
' A.-S.  Chronicle '  provides  us  with  an  analogy  in 
Aethelinga-ig,  which  is  now  Athelney ;  and  as  for 
the  Bradingas,  they  have  left  their  name  else- 
where, namely,  in  Brading  ?  So  also  in  the  case  of 
Rodney  and  Oakney,  as  long  as  the  field  is  occupied 
by  conjectures  only,  it  is  surely  the  better  plan  to 
regard  the  n  as  the  survival  of  a  patronymic  termi- 
nation in  the  genitive  plural.  Rodney  will  then  be 
interpreted  Rodinga-ig,  and  Oakney  as  Wocinga-ig. 
These  tribal  names  are  found  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  loss  of  initial  w  compare  Wudiham,  now  Odi- 
ham.  Wastney,  too,  may  conceal  a  tribal  name ; 
or  it  may  be  derived  from  Westan-ig,  i.  e.,  West 
Island,  cf.  Westan-wudu  ;  or,  again,  its  first  form 
may  have  been  W4sten-ig,  i.  e.,  Desert  Island,  cf. 
Westen-setl,  desert  dwelling.  The  n  may  conceiv- 
ably in  some  instances  be  the  survival  of  a  gen. 
plur.  in  -ena;  thus  Witney  may  =  Witena-ig.  In 
some  other  instances  it  may  represent  a  gen.  sing, 
in  -an  from  weak  nouns.  More  advanced  students 
than  I  am  may  be  able  to  suggest  other  methods 
of  explaining  away  the  n ;  at  all  events  they  will 
require  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  them  of 
the  existence  of  the  suffix  -ney;  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  in  words  whose 
derivation  is  matter  of  guess-work,  it  is  preferable 
to  make  conjectures  with  the  help  of  the  suffixes 
that  we  already  have  rather  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of.  With  regard  to  Redineys,  which 
MR.  ADDT  says  is  a  field-nane,  its  original  form 
may  have  been  Ridding-heys,  i.e.,  "the  enclosures 
in  the  clearing."  But  this  is  merely  a  guess. 

C.  J.  BATTERSBY. 
Bradford. 

I  think  the  words  quoted  are  wrongly  divided  ; 
read  Rooden-ey,  Wasten-ey,  Oaken-ey,  Redin-eys. 
The  suffix  ey  is  fully  illustrated  in  Canon  Taylor's 
excellent  book,  cf.  Chelsey,  Osney,  Chertsey/Put- 
ney.  A.  HALL. 

The  suffix  is  probably  y  or  ey,  not  ny  or  ney.  It 
comes  sometimes  (perhaps  through  the  O.E.  ce) 
from  O.Welsh  iiy  or  Hi,  or  A.-S.  ea,  ig,  water, 
from  aqua;  at  other  times  it  is  derived  from  ea 
or  ig,  in  A.-S.  ea-land,  ig-land,  island  ;  lit.  water 
land.  By-the-by,  some  places  whose  names  end 
in  y,  ey,  or  ea  are  peninsulas.  The  Gotha-Teutonic, 
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Keltic,  and  French  languages  contain  thirty  words 
for  "water"  corrupted  from  aqua.  I  can  give 
them  if  required.  K.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

At  the  above  cited  reference  MR.  ADDY  is 
making  an  error  in  syllabication  by  suggesting  that 
•ney  is  a  suffix  in  such  place-names  as  Kodney, 
Wastney,  and  Oakney.  The  suffix  is  not  -ney, 
but  -ey,  Icelandic,  "  island."  The  n  preceding  the 
-ey  is  the  terminal  letter  of  the  prefix,  or  in  some 
names  all  that  remains  of  a  medial  syllable. 

FREDERICK  DAVIS,  F.S.A. 

Palace  Chambers,  St.  Stephen's,  N.W. 

LITERARY  CLUB  (7th  S.  iii.  476). — MR.  NELSON 
will  find  a  full  account  of  this  club  in  Timbs's 
'  Club  Life,'  i.  204,  and  at  p.  216  he  will  see  that 
the  club  changed  its  name  very  improperly  to  the 
"Johnson  Club"  when  the  "Thatched  House 
Tavern  "  was  pulled  down  and  the  society  migrated 
to  the  "  Clarendon  Hotel,"  which  celebrated  its 
centenary  September,  1864.  Mr.  Walford  points 
out  in  '  Old  London,'  iii.  178,  some  inaccuracies  in 
Timbs.  For  instance,  the  club  first  went  to  "  Gril- 
lion's  Hotel,"  and  as  Grillion  went  to  the  "  Claren- 
don" it  went  with  him.  But  that  is  not  very 
material ;  and  now  the  "  Clarendon  "  itself  has 
disappeared,  and  perhaps  the  club  too,  for  there  is 
no  such  club  known  to  the  *  London  Directory.' 
Hallam  and  Macaulay  both  belonged  to  it,  and 
Dean  Milman  was  the  secretary.  Timbs  brings 
together  the  two  cleverly  sketched  pictures  from 
the  hand  of  Macaulay  of  the  room  they  met  in,  and 
of  Johnson's  predominancy  there  even  over  the 
voluminously  worded  Burke,  who  notoriously  was 
a  bad  listener.  MR.  NELSON  will  be  amused  if  he 
compares  the  bullying  fashion  of  Johnson's  con- 
versation, with  its  "  Why,  sir  ? "  "  What  then,  sir  ? " 
"  You  do  not  see  your  way  through  this  question, 
sir,"  and  the  like  amenities,  with  Judge  Jeffreys's 
language  to  Counsellor  Ward  in  the  case  of  Prit- 
chard  v.  Papillon,  Nov.  6, 1684,  "You  have  made 
a  long  speech  here,  and  nothing  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pose," "  I  perceive  you  do  not  understand  the 
question,"  "  I  see  you  do  not  understand  what  you 
are  about,"  and  much  more  in  the  same  vein,  till 
a  hiss  was  heard  in  court,  followed  by  a  savage 
roar  from  the  scarlet  pustuled  face,  "  I  would  fain 
know  that  fellow  that  would  dare  to  hum  or  hiss 
while  I  sit  here,"  and  so  on.  In  manners  there 
was  nothing  to  choose  between  the  men  except 
ribaldry,  which  Johnson  never  fell  into ;  but  they 
both,  if  vexed,  bellowed  like  Polyphemus.  In  the 
appendix  to  Croker's  '  Bos  well '  (i.  533,  ed.  1844) 
there  is  a  very  complete  list  of  the  club  from  its 
formation  down  to  1829,  furnished  by  C.  Hatchett, 
the  treasurer.  Scott,  Macintosh,  Hallet,  Chantrey, 
Buckland,  and  Butler  were  of  it.  When  it  outgrew 
the  first  dozen  members  Johnson  lost  interest  in 
it.  The  socially  eminent  rather  swamped  the 
literary  men  in  it.  When  the  pre-requisite  of  mem- 


bership is  that  a  man  must  have  creamed  to  the 
top  by  prosperity  and  success,  such  eligibility  will 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  clubableness  of  any  gather- 
ing. C.  A.  WARD. 
Haverntock  Hill. 

A  good  many  later  particulars,  and  names  of 
members  of  the  club,  are  given  in  BoswelFs  '  Life 
of  Johnson  '  (Bell's  ed.,  vol.  ii.),  in  an  appendix. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

MASLIN  PANS  :  YETLIN  POTS  (6th  S.  vi.  47, 
158;  x.  289;  xii.  471;  7th  S.  iii.  385,  485).— I 
will  be  brief.  Mechlin  pans  were  well  known  in 
Flanders.  The  guild  of  Mechlin  pan-makers  was 
ancient  and  important.  Mechlin  pans  were  im- 
ported into  England  ;  but  after  1610  were  made 
in  England,  first  at  Wandsworth,  then  at  Col- 
brookdale,  and  other  towns  in  the  Black  Country, 
by  the  family  of  Hallen,  whose  ancestor,  Cornelius 
Hallen,  of  Wandsworth,  was  born  in  Mechlin.  The 
making  of  brass  pans  in  England  prior  to  1610  was 
exceptional.  Bell-founders  may  have  made  bell- 
metal  pots,  but  they  were  not  pan-makers.  John 
Erode,  of  Isleworth,  in  1585,  was  the  first  English- 
man who  made  brass  pans  as  a  trade.  His  were 
beaten  out,  not  cast.  He  called  them  brass  pans, 
not  Maslin  pans.  His  works  were  ruined  when 
the  Wandsworth  foundry  was  started.  Maslin  as 
a  Saxon  word  is  tolerably  common  as  applied  to 
mixed  corn.  The  word,  be  it  Dutch  or  Saxon, 
was  exceedingly  rare  as  applied  to  metal  goods 
other  than  pans.  I  know  of  only  one  instance, 
"Two  great  Candlesticks  of  Mastlin"  (Wolver- 
hampton  will,  1541).  I  have  searched  for  the 
word  in  all  likely  places  for  years.  The  usual  name 
for  brass  ware  was  laten  or  latton  (Dutch),  or  less 
frequently  culkn,  i.  e.,  from  Cologne.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  an  obsolete  Saxon  word  should 
have  been  revived  in  favour  of  a  Flemish  pan  and 
of  nothing  else,  the  more  that  the  said  pan  was 
already  well-known  as  a  "  Mechlin  pan,"  of  which 
I  have  already  shown  that  Maslin  was  an  English 
form. 

As  to  Etlyn,  my  authority  is  Cosmo  Innes  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  where  Etlyn  is  or  was.  Etlingen, 
in  Suabia,  is  too  far  up  the  Ehine  for  a  Zealand 
trading  ship  to  have  gone  up,  and  Andrew  Haly- 
burton's  words  (1499)  are,  "  In  a  schip  of  the  Feir 
(Campvere)  that  passed  to  Etlyn."  Can  any  of 
your  readers  throw  light  on  this  ? 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

Alloa,  N.B. 

CURIOUS  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  QUARLES'S 
«  VIRGIN  WIDOW  '  (7th  S.  iii.  246, 484).— My  objc  ?t 
in  recording  any  curious  words  or  phrases  that  I 
meet  with  is  not  with  a  view  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  '  New  English  Dictionary,'  of  which  some  of 
us  may  not  live  to  see  the  completion,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  who,  like  myself,  read  old 
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English  literature  and  wish  to  understand  what 
they  read.  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  drift  of  DR.  NICHOLSON'S  contribution  ;  but 
the  references  as  to  snout-fair  given  by  him  and 
your  other  correspondents  are  very  useful. 

Qualcoms. — This  word,  I  think,  cannot  possibly 
mean  what  DR.  NICHOLSON  suggests.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  passage  : — 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Jeffery  Quibble,  am  the  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved servant  and  Kinsman  to  the  renouned,  famous, 
skilful  I,  learned,  able,  admirable,  incomparable  Master 
of  PhUgigge,  Cornelius  Quack,  a  man  of  rare  Qual- 
coms, and  singular  imperfection?-,  who  by  his  studies 

abroad,  and  travells  at  home,  through  France hath 

marvelously  unbefitted  himself  with  all  manner  of  Oyles 

bountifully  unstor'd  with  all  sorts  of  Preservatives 

Kichly  unfurnisht  with  all  kind  of  Prescripts,  De- 
ceits, and  all  other  rare  impediments  belonging  to  a  man 
of  his  Defunction,  who  to  the  great  demolishment  of 
this  Town,  and  benefice  of  this  Incorruption,  hath  re- 
dressed himself  to  you,  and  here  sets  up  his  Banck, 
offering  health  to  the  imperfermity  of  your  bodies ; 
Soundnesse  to  the  impudencie  of  your  limbs,  and  present 
cure  to  your  outward  Malanders,  and  inward  exturb- 
ances.  And  for  your  further  satisfaction  of  his  deficiencie 
in  this  kind,"  &c. 

DR.  NICHOLSON  says  of  quakoms,  "  From  the 
farcical  nonsense  of  the  whole  speech,  and  from 
the  very  next  phrase,  '  singular  imperfections,' 
this  cannot  =  qualities.  Not  improbably  it  is 
Quarles's  variant  of  qualms,  and  used  in  the 
sense— the  worst  in  a  physician's  character— of 
indecision  of  judgment."  I  know  that  DR.  NICHOL- 
SON has  a  pretty  turn  of  sly  humour;  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  he  can  be  serious  in  expecting  one  to 
accept  this  interpretation.  Perhaps  he  would  like 
to  read  "  studies  at  home  and  travells  abroad" 
for  "  studies  abroad  and  travells  at  home,"  and 
for  "unbefitted himself,"  "befitted"  or  "fitted  him- 
self." If  so,  I  will  admit  his  consistency  at  the 
expense  of  his  common  sense.  I  should  like  to 
hear  his  comments  on  Dogberry's  speeches.  If  I 
could  find  any  instance  of  the  use  of  "  qualifica- 
tion" in  its  modern  sense  I  would  suggest  that 
quakoms  was  a  blunder  for  "qualifications";  but 
in  all  the  passages  that  I  can  find  in  the  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century, "  qualification  "  is  used 
more  m  the  sense  of  "  modification." 

Curtain-lectures.— I  hope  DR.  NICHOLSON  will 
find  his  references  as  to  the  earlier  occurrence  of 
this  expression,  for  it  is  one  the  history  of  which 
is  most  interesting  ;  but  to  have  this  history  exact 
accurate  references  are  absolutely  necessary 

Panel.-T>R.  NICHOLSON  says  this  "  is  not  the 
stomach  of  a  hawk,  but  the  lowest  gut."  Ia 
Harting  s  reprint,  '  A  Perfect  Booke  for  Kepinge 
of  Sparhawkes  or  Goshawkes '  (Quaritch,  1886) 
the  word  is  given  in  the  glossary  as  "the  stomach 
fa  hawk  ;  it  occurs  in  two  passages,  "Meates 
wcn  endew  sonest  and  maketh  the  hardest  panell" 
(p.  7) ;  and  amongst  the  "Tokens  of  Worms"  such 
symptoms  are  noticed  as  "Strayning  sodaynly  on 


the  fyste,  writhinge  her  trayne,  muche  gapinge 
upward,  or  champpinge  w*  her  beake,  offerings  her 
bealce  ofte  to  the  panell"  (p.  26).  The  latter  pas- 
sage seems  to  show  that  DR.  NICHOLSON'S  defini- 
tion is  right,  if,  as  I  suppose,  by  "lowest  gut"  he 
means  the  rectum. 

Dr.  Grosart's  edition  of  Quarles's  works  I  have 
not  seen.  All  that  gentleman's  editions  of  old 
English  authors  are  very  valuable  to  students,  but 
the  price  he  puts  upon  them  is  so  prohibitive  that 
I  am  sorry  to  say  my  purse  is  not  long  enough  to 
enable  me  to  indulge  in  their  possession. 

F.  A.  MARSHALL. 

8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

NORDEN'S  LONDON  BRIDGE  (7th  S.  i.  444). — I 
have  long  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  picture  of  London 
Bridge  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge 
being  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  Norden  of 
1597  itself,  beyond  doubt,  rather  discredits  it. 
True,  the  Norden  eastern  aspect  and  the  Pepysian 
western  make  comparison  difficult.  It  certainly 
looks  to  me  as  if  done  much  later,  perhaps  made 
up  a  little  by  the  artist  ;  it  appears  altogether 
too  pictorially  finished.  The  practice  was  at  least 
probably  in  use.  Thomson, 'London  Bridge,'  p.  366, 
says,  as  to  the  view  represented  as  of  the  bridge  in 
1599,"  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
this  prospect  is  made  up  from  Hollar's  view  pub- 
lished in  1657."  There  is  in  the  Print  Kooui, 
British  Museum,  a  rare,  if  not  unique,  view  signed 
"  Rombout  Vanden  Hoey."  This,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  fire  which  burnt  down  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  in  1632-3,  would,  I  think, 
require  a  little  study  before  deciding.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  opinion  of  any  reader  of  *N.  &  Q.,' 
especially  of  DR.  FURNIVALL,  upon  this  matter. 

The  librarian  of  the  Pepysian  Collection  at 
Magdalen  sends  me,  in  answer  to  my  question  as 
to  the  drawing  of  the  bridge  here  referred  to,  "  It 
is  entered  in  the  index  to  vol.  i./  Views  of  London 
and  Westminster,'  as  '  London  Bridge  on  fire,  an 
old  drawing.'  These  views  were  'put  together* 
A.D.  1700.  The  index  was  no  doubt  compiled  by 
S.  P.  himself,  or  under  his  superintendence. — 
A.  G.  P."  This  still  further  confuses  the  identifi- 
cation and  date.  WILLIAM  RENDLE. 

EARTHQUAKES,  &c.  (7th  S.  iii.  409,  484;  iv.  14). 
— May  I  be  allowed  a  line  to  thank  those  who 
have  kindly  assisted  me  with  the  names  of  books 
on  earthquakes,  &c.,  two  of  whom  were  good 
enough  to  write  direct  to  myself  t 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

^ST.  WILFRED'S  NEEDLE  (7th  S.  iii.  449).— My 
friend  and  your  learned  contributor  W.  C.  B.  has 
lately  referred  me  to  the  Topographer  and  Genea- 
logist, vol.  ii.,  1853,  for  an  account  (c.  1600)  of  a 
cleft  in  a  rock  in  Cleveland  called  St.  Winifred's 
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Needle,  which  some  editors  have  called  St.  Wil- 
fred's, and  thereupon  connected  it  with  the  crypt 
at  Ripon  (p.  410).  This  is  doubtless  the  one  at 
Rosebery  Topping  referred  to  by  ST.  SWITHIN, 
and  I  suspect  that  "  Winifred  "  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  all  the  openings  referred  to  have  been  named 
after  the  famous  "  Seyntwilfrydenedyll "  at  Ripon, 
well  known  eo  nomine  in  mediaeval  times. 

J.  T.  F. 
Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

The  cleft  in  the  rock  on  Rosebery  Topping  is 
called  "St.  Winifryd's  Needle"  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cleveland  of  the  time  of  James  I.  printed 
in  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  vol.  ii.  (1853), 
p.  410,  where  see  the  note.  W.  C.  B. 

LIEUT.  W.  DIOBT  (7th  S.  iii.  368).— Entered 
the  service  as  ensign  in  the  53rd  Foot  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1770,  and  became  lieutenant  on  April  1, 
1773.  He  remained  in  the  list  of  lieutenants  until 
he  was  second  senior,  but  in  1787  his  name  dis- 
appears, and  I  cannot  ascertain  what  became  of 
him,  as  I  have  not  an  Army  List  of  the  year  1786. 
He  probably  belonged  to  the  right  flank  or  Grena- 
dier Company  of  the  53rd  ;  but  there  was  never 
such  a  corps  as  the  53rd  Regiment  of  Grenadiers. 
Another  William  Digby  was  appointed  ensign  in 
the  17th  or  Leicester  Regiment  on  April  8,  1786. 
R.  STEWART  PATTERSON, 

Chaplain  H.  M.  Forces. 

Hale  Crescent,  Farnham. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York  and  its  Arch- 
lishops.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  James  Raine,  M.A., 
D.C.L.  Rolls  Series.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
THE  city  of  York  was  in  former  days  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  its  church  historians.  It  has  been  equally 
favoured  at  the  present  in  having  a  scholar  of  the 
quality  of  Dr.  Raine  to  edit  them.  There  are  one  or 
two  painful  exceptions,  but  as  a  whole  the  long  series 
of  "  Chronicles  and  Memorials "  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  have  been  excep- 
tionally well  edited.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  great 
collections  which  have  issued  by  authority  from  the 
presses  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  in  recent 
days.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  we  are  well  within 
the  limits  of  truth  when  we  say  that  no  continental 
collection  shows  greater  or  more  reverend  care  on  the 
part  of  the  editors  than  does  the  series  of  books  one 
volume  of  which  is  before  us.  Dr.  Raine's  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  North  of  England  is  so  great  and  so 
accurate  that  we  cannot  help  being  sorry,  in  his  par- 
ticular case,  for  the  existence  of  the  most  wholesome 
rule  which  prohibits  the  editors  in  this  series  from 
adding  notes  of  their  own  to  the  text.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  in  the  present  volume,  for  the  sake  01 
economizing  space,  the  editor  has  not  continued  in  his 
preface  the  lucid  commentary  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  York  which  he  began  in  the  first  volume 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  assured  that  we  are  not  to 
be  deprived  for  ever  of  his  account  of  the  period  which 
these  chronicles  cover.  These  times,  he  says,  "  deserv 


a  separate  treatment  of  their  own,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  them  before  long."    The  volume  opens  with 
Hadmer's  life  of  St.  Oswald  the  Archbishop.    The  life 
tself  has  been  printed  at  least  twice  before,  but  the 
second  part,  containing  the  miracles  which  were  be- 
ieved  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  intercession  of 
,he  saint,  now  sees  the  light  for  the  first  time.     In 
'ormer  days  it  was  the  custom  of  editors  very  frequently 
to  omit,  when  editing  mediaeval  biographies,  the  wonders 
with  which  almost  all  the  literature  of  that  kind  abounds. 
Protestant  editors  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  matter. 
The  great  Jesuit  collection  of  saints'  lives — the  Bol- 
andist  '  Acta  Sanctorum ' — is  sometimes  to  be  repre- 
hended on  this  account.     It  was  not  unnatural  that 
editors  of  former  days  should  not  care  to  print  stories  to 
which  they  did  not  give  even  provisional  credit.    They 
could  not  be  expected  to  comprehend  what  we  see  now, 
that  even  the  wildest  legend  has  a  value,  as  showing  the 
state  of  mind  when  the  beliefs  to  which  it  gives  an 
embodiment  were  part  of  the  ordinary  mind  furniture. 
In  Eadmer's  collection  there  is  little  that  is  curious. 
In  those  attributed  to  St.  William,  which  form  a  little 
tract  near  the  end  of  the  volume,  there  are  several 
which  must  have  taxed  the  credulity  of  the  least  scep- 
tical at  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  happened. 
A  woman  from  Murton,  near  York,  was  believed  to  have 
swallowed  a  frog,  and  to  have  suffered  much  sickness 
therefrom,  but  was  cured  after  visiting  the  saint's  tomb  ; 
and  a  citizen  of  York  who  took  some  lime  away  from 
the  same  holy  place,  as  he  was  crossing  the  bridge  over 
the  Ouse  found  it  turned  into  bread.    Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  these  miscellanies  is  the  chronicle 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stubbs.    That  he 
was  the  author  of  only  one  portion  of  it  Dr.  Raine  has 
proved  beyond  doubt.    Whoever  were  the  authors  of 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  it  is  convenient  to  look  upon 
the  whole  as  a  complete  series  of  annals,  a  work  which 
must  ever  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  northern  province. 

The  documents  given  concerning  the  murdered  Arch- 
bishop Scrope  have  a  melancholy  interest.  Though 
honoured  as  a  saint  throughout  the  North  of  England, 
he  was  never  canonized;  and  therefore  we  have  no 
biography  "of  him.  Much  exists  which  would  throw 
light  on  his  career  and  sad  end.  We  trust  that  a  time 
may  come  when  they  will  be  woven  into  a  biography. 
In  the  preface  Dr.  Raine  has  occasion  to  mention  a 
certain  suffragan  bishop  whose  titular  see  was  "  Bisa- 
cienc."  Can  any  of  our  readers  identify  this  place  ? 

Remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  1886.     (Dublin, 

Forster  &  Co.) 

THERE  is  probably  not  a  race  on  earth  which  has  shown 
itself  more  deeply  attached  to  the  relics  of  its  past  history 
than  the  Irish.  Unfortunate  political  complications, 
lasting  not /or  decades,  but  for  centuries,  have,  however, 
wasted  the  land  so  thoroughly,  that  few  remains  of  its 
architectural  glories  have  escaped  the  storms.  So  little, 
indeed,  now  exists  that  there  have  not  been  wanting 
antiquaries — who  on  other  matters  were  worthy  of  re- 
spectful attention — who  have  maintained  that  the  medi- 
aeval styles  of  architecture  never  flourished  in  Ireland 
except  as  exotics.  How  untrue  this  is  every  one  now 
knows  who  has  studied  what  remains  to  us  either  by 
personal  inspection  or  from  careful  drawings.  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  the  great  Cistercian  house  which  once  had  estates 
in  half  the  counties  of  Ireland,  has  been  so  entirely 
blotted  out  that  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  are  confessing  to  any  abnormal  amount 
of  ignorance  when  we  own  that  until  we  read  the  pages 
before  us  we  were  under  the  impression  that  every  frag- 
ment had  been  swept  away.  The  chapter-house,  we  are 
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glad  to  find,  yet  exists,  and,  though  degraded  to  secular 
uses,  is,  we  gather,  in  structurally  good  order.  We  trust 
that  it  may  soon  be  found  possible  to  restore  it  once  more 
to  public  use,  and  to  relieve  it  from  the  surrounding 
modern  buildings  which  at  present  clog  it  on  every  side. 
The  book  before  us  is  not  a  history  of  the  abbey,  but  a 
series  of  short  papers,  most  of  which,  we  gather,  have 
been  printed  elsewhere.  Such  a  miscellany  cannot  in 
any  way  supply  the  place  of  a  history,  but  it  has  its  own 
uses.  Any  future  historian  will  be  glad  to  possess  the 
information  which  it  enshrines.  Many  plates  of  ancient 
floor-tiles  are  given.  One  of  them  gives  a  rude  repre- 
sentation of  the  west  front  of  a  church,  with  a  central 
and  two  western  towers.  It  was  found  on  the  site  of 
the  abbey,  and  may  be  a  representation  of  the  church 
before  its  desecration.  Twenty-two  other  tiles  are 
figured,  all  of  which  have  been  turned  up  during 
recent  excavations  within  the  abbey  precincts.  Many 
of  them  are  of  types  which  are  not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land, but  some  seem  new  in  treatment.  No.  L,  four 
lions'  heads  crowned  within  a  circle,  is  quite  new  to  the 
present  writer.  Nos.  v.,  vii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.^all  extremely 
beautiful  patterns,  are  of  unfamiliar  types.  No.  xxii.  is 
very  curious.  It  is  quite  plain,  consisting  only  of  the 
letter  V  four  times  repeated.  What  the  symbolism  of 
this  may  be  it  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  speculate.  These 
tiles  suggest  an  interesting  inquiry.  Are  they  of  native 
manufacture,  or  have  they  been  imported  from  England  ? 
Our  impression  is  that  some  of  them  (and  if  some,  pro- 
bably all)  are  Irish ;  but  before  any  definite  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  and  com- 
pare other  examples  discovered  in  Ireland,  and  to  learn, 
if  it  be  possible,  if  any  manufactory  of  ornamental 
paving  tiles  existed  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walbran,  the  learned  Yorkshire  antiquary, 
that  tiles  of  this  sort  were  commonly  made  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  they  were  to  be  used.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  may  have  imported 
English  makers  to  design  and  bake  their  flooring  tiles. 

Historic  Towns.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman  and  W.  Hunt. 

Oxford.  By  Charles  W.  Boase.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
Manchester.  By  George  Saintsbury.  (Same  publishers.) 
THESE  two  books  are  strangely  dissimilar,  both  in  matter 
and  style.  Oxford,  as  Mr.  Green  has  told  us,  was  among 
the  first  of  English  municipalities,  and  "had  already 
seen  five  centuries  of  borough  life  before  a  student  ap- 
peared within  its  streets."  The  materials  for  the  history 
of  Oxford  are  consequently  large ;  and  Mr.  Boase's  great 
difficulty  has  been  to  compress  his  account  within  the 
prescribed  limits.  Some  querulous  persons  may,  perhaps, 
complain  that  some  particular  incident,  in  which  they 
are  specially  interested,  has  been  inadequately  treated. 
But  in  series  of  this  kind  no  reasonable  being  can  expect 
to  find  more  than  a  general  historical  sketch  of  a  town 
possessing  such  a  lengthy  record  as  Oxford  boasts  of. 
We  can  congratulate  Mr.  Boase  on  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  has  accomplished  a  task  far  from  easy,  for 
though  the  mass  of  information  which  he  gives  us  is 
necessarily  condensed,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  dull 
page  in  his  book. 

Although  originally  written  for  the  series  of  "  Historic 
Towns,"  Mr.  baintsbury's  book  is  published  indepen- 
dently, in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  having 
arisen  between  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  author.  Unlike 
Oxford,  Manchester  has  no  early  history.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  and  that 
Thomas  Gresley,  in  May,  1301,  granted  a  charter  to  the 
town,  under  which  it  was  governed  for  some  five  hun- 
dred years.  But  though  we  learn  incidentally,  from  an 
Act  passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  Manchester  "  is,  and  hath  of  long  time 


been  a  town  well  inhabited,  and  the  King's  subjects  in- 
habitants of  the  same  town  well  set  awork  in  making 
cloths  as  well  of  linen  as  of  woollen,"  Mr.  Saintsbury  is 
unable  to  tell  us  when  it  first  became  a  manufacturing 
town.  Practically,  the  history  of  Manchester  commences 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  In  order,  there- 
fore to  fill  up  the  regulation  number  of  pages,  Mr. 
Saintsbury  descants  somewhat  at  length  on  such  subjects 
as  the  rise  of  the  modern  cotton  trade,  the  anti-corn  law 
league,  and  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  school  of 
politics.  We  venture  to  think  that  he  has  committed  a 
grave  error  in  judgment  in  going  out  of  his  way  to  attack 
the  principles  and  leaders  of  the  Manchester  school  in 
the  vehement  manner  he  does.  Such  polemical  disqui- 
sitions as  Mr.  Saintsbury  indulges  in  are  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  book  of  this  character  as  they  would  be  in  the 
pages  of '  N.  &  Q.' 

Both  books  are  illustrated  with  a  couple  of  plans. 
Each  is  furnished  with  an  index,  but  even  here  the  dis- 
similarity of  these  books  is  curiously  illustrated,  for 
while  Mr.  Boase's  copious  index  occupies  nearly  twelve 
pages,  Mr.  Saintsbury's  apology  for  one  does  not  fill  four, 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica  comes  out  with 
a  double  part  for  June  and  July,  containing,  among 
other  features  of  interest,  a  very  good  specimen  of  six- 
teenth century  heraldic  writing  and  illumination,  in  the 
shape  of  a  grant  of  arms  by  Hawley,  Clarencieux,  to 
Thomas  Ffletewood,  of  London,  gentleman,  Auditor  of 
our  Lord  the  King's  County  Palatine  of  Chester  and 
Flint.  In  the  same  number  the  Dalison  notes  are 
illustrated  by  a  couple  of  facsimiles  of  letters  of  Roger 
Dalyson,  1601  and  1602,  while  an  elaborate  pedigree  of 
Thorold  of  Marston  is  communicated  by  Mr.  H.  Farn- 
ham  Burke,  Somerset,  and  there  is  a  valuable  note  on 
the  arms  of  Bartlett  of  Marldon,  in  Devonshire,  and  of 
other  Bartletts  and  Bartelotts.  We  remark  that  the 
College  of  Arms  is  several  times  referred  to  in  the 
current  number  under  the  unfamiliar  designation  of  the 
"  College  of  Heralds,"  which,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves 
us,  is  not  the  style  used  in  official  documents  when 
drawn  up  in  English.  In  Latin  the  style  used  may 
possibly  be  "  Collegium  Fecialium,"  though  the  King  of 
Arms  is  described  as  "Rex  Armorum,"  and  not  as 
"  Fecialis,"  in  the  very  grant  printed  in  the  June  and 
July  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her. 


flotitt*  ta  C0rre*p0n0*nW. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  nead  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

SCRUTATOR  ("  Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  ") 
—Tennyson,  "Break,  break,  break." 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  «  The  Publisher  "-at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Curaitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E  C 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print:  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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LORD  MAYOR  SIR  JOHN  SHORTER  AND  JOHN 
BUNYAN. 

(See  also  « Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord  Mayor,'  2na  S.  xi. 
152,  217,  455;  xii.  14;  'Paris  Garden  and  Christ 
Church,  Blackfriars,'  7th  S.  iii.  442,  443,  444,  more 
particularly  444.) 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  'N.  &  Q.'  is  to  be  found 
in  the  opportunities  from  time  to  time  afforded 
by  the  incidental  comments  appearing  in  its  pages 
of  correcting  errors  and  elucidating  obscure  details 
in  our  social  history  not  directly  relative  to  the 
heading  of  the  subject  immediately  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  quite  confident  of  giving  no  offence  to  so 
indefatigable  an  antiquary  as  MR.  RENDLE  if  I 
avail  myself  of  this  valuable  feature  of  your  serial 
to  make  two  trivial  corrections  in  that  accom- 
plished chronicler's  allusion  to  London's  noted 
Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Shorter,  of 
Bankside,  Southwark,  and  his  contemporary,  the 
much  better  known  John,  who  left  the  English 
religious  world  priceless  legacies  in  *  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  '  and  *  Grace  Abounding.' 

Were  my  comments  restricted  to  MR.  KENDLE'S 
incidental  remarks  (substantially  accurate  as  they 
are),  I  might  lay  myself  open  to  a  charge  of  hyper- 
criticism  ;  but  I  take  the  opportunity  of  very 
respectfully  correcting  that  gentleman's  insignifi- 
cant lapses  to  perform  a  service  to  my  brother 


investigators  I  have  long  meditated  rendering, 
namely,  to  point  out  two,  what  I  will  not  call  in- 
accuracies, but  rather  misleading  inadvertencies, 
in  a  couple  of  works  of  ordinary  every-day  refer- 
ence— one  purely  typographical,  in  Strype's  '  Con- 
tinuation of  Stow's  Survey,'  the  other— attribut- 
able probably  to  casual  carelessness  of  composition 
in  a  book  written  currents  calamo,  but  of  world- 
wide repute — Evelyn's  '  Diary.' 

Should  MR.  RENDLE  in  even  the  smallest  degree 
resent  my  presumption  in  setting  right  the  two 
trivial  errors  occurring  in  his  paper — neither  of 
which,  I  repeat,  is  at  all  of  the  essence  of  his  sub- 
ject—I seek  to  deprecate  his  censure  on  two 
grounds,  one  the  imperative  necessity  he  will,  I 
am  sure,  admit,  of  the  most  strict— strict  even  to 
minuteness— accuracy  in  all  historical  details  ap- 
pearing in  your  columns ;  the  other  because  the 
corrections — bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  incidental  matter  I  propose  to  introduce  that 
Falstaff's  bread  did  to  his  sack  in  the  very  memo- 
rable tavern  score — will  enable  me  to  impart  to 
your  readers  a  few  particulars  about  the  connexion 
of  certain  civic  magnates  with  the  movements  which 
led  to  the  great  Revolution  of  1688,  in  details  which 
have  either  escaped  the  notice  of  ordinary  annalists 
altogether  or,  when  adduced,  have  not  infrequently 
been  misunderstood,  or  at  least  misrepresented. 

It  will  perhaps  be  convenient  to  deal  in  the  first 
place  with  the  typographical  error  occurring  in  the 
edition  of  Stow  most  frequently  consulted  by  my 
fellow  students,  viz.,  the  folio  of  1720.  As  this 
essentially  misleading  mistake  occurs  in  the  second 
volume,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  history  and 
description  of  the  temporal  government  of  the 
City,  and  in  an  account  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs, 
rulers  long  after  the  death  of  the  designer  of  the 
1  Survey,'  of  course  the  old  tailor-antiquary  is  not 
responsible  for  it :  neither,  as  it  will  be  seen,  do 
I  charge  his  continuator  and  editor,  the  erudite 
Rev.  John  Strype,  with  any  but  the  most  insig- 
nificant amount  of  negligence.  The  mistake  was 
obviously  the  result  originally  of  a  simple  typo- 
graphical accident.  It  consists  in  this.  A  list  is 
given  of  all  the  mayors  of  London,  professing  to 
ascribe  to  each  one  the  company  of  which  he  was 
a  member  as  qualifying  him  for  the  office,  and 
adding  the  names  of  the  sheriffs  serving  during 
each  mayoralty.  Under  the  date  1688,  which  must 
be  read  1687-8,  against  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Shorter  an  asterisk  referring  to  a  marginal  note  is 
placed.  This  asterisk  should,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  presently  adduce,  indicate  Snorter's  successor, 
3ir  John  Eyles.*  A  reference  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brogden  Orridge's  work  on  'Distinguished  Citi- 
zens,' pp.  239,  240 — nay,  a  simple  turning  the  leaf 
on  which  the  marginal  note  appears  back  and  a 


*  Strype's  <  Stow's  Survey,'  edition  of  1720,  p.  150 
second  column)  book  v.  chap,  vi, 
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glance  at  the  second  line  of  the  first  column  of  the 
preceding  page — will  amply  justify  me  in  the  eyes 
of  students  of  our  civic  history  for  making  this, 
as  I  submit,  very  vital  correction  of  a  misprint 
which  entails  a  direct  inversion  of  the  facts  upon 
which  I  shall  have  to  comment  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  paper. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  not  very  far  to  seek 
to  find  a  plausible  reason  for  the  reverend  editor's 
misapprehension.  On  subsequent  pages  of  the 
same  volume,  in  dealing  with  the  respective 
histories  of  the  various  City  companies,  lists  are 
furnished  of  the  occupants  of  the  mayoral  chair 
from  time  to  time  elected  or  appointed  as  members 
of  one  of  the  first  twelve  guilds.  Our  investigation 
need  not  travel  beyond  this  dozen  of  great  incor- 
porations, because,  down  to  1742,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  further  on,  it  was  erro- 
neously assumed  to  be  matter  of  legal  obligation 
that  the  alderman  chosen  for  the  civic  presidency 
must  have  "  hailed  from  "  one  of  these  leading  com- 
panies. Strype  has  continued  these  lists  down  to 
the  date  of  publication  of  his  two  volumes  (1720), 
but  in  the  catalogue  of  mayors  furnished  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  "  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Shorter,  1687-8,  is  not  to  be  seen.  This, 
then,  may  have  appeared  to  the  editor  to  have 
justified  the  statement  in  the  marginal  note  that 
Shorter  was  never  free  of  the  City;  and,  indeed, 
the  blank  after  his  name  as  mayor  on  p.  150,  in 
in  the  space  usually  appropriated  to  indicating  the 
guild  of  the  chief  officer,  seems  also  to  show 
that  Strype  was  not  aware  that  Sir  John  was 
affiliated  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  But  it 
must  be  remarked  that,  in  the  face  of  the  statement 
on  the  second  line  of  the  preceding  page,  149 
where  again,  be  it  conceded,  a  similar  blank  for 
the  guild  appears  after  the  name,  this  hypothesis 
does  not  excuse  the  carelessness  of  such  a  gross 
misstatement  as  that  Sir  John  never  served  sheriff. 
Besides,  on  p.  150,  after  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Eyles,  there  is,  ex  necessitate  rei,  a  corresponding 
blank,  and  as  sheriff  this  interloper's  name  does 
not  occur  at  all  anywhere  in  the  volume,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  certain  that  he  never  served  the  office. 

Of  course,  such  a  record  as  Herbert's  '  History 
of  the  Twelve  Great  Companies/  where  Shorter's 
name  is  found  under  the  head  of  "  Goldsmiths,"  in 
its  proper  place,  and  under  the  right  mayoral 
date  (see  that  useful  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  200),  was  not 
available  to  the  reverend  editor ;  but  he  should 
have  been  aware  that  in  the  very  volume  of  the 
purvey'  upon  which  he  was  engaged  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Eyles  did  not  appear  in  the  mayora 
list  of  any  of  the  companies  (as,  indeed,  it  could 
pot,  he  not  being  a  freeman),  nor,  as  I  have  said 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  who  hac 
served  sheriffs.  This  examination,  which  Strype 
might  have  made,  I  now  propose  as  the  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that  the  marginal 


note  should  properly  apply  to  Eyles,  and  not  to 
Shorter. 

To  urge  the  principle  de  minimis  is,  I  submit, 
no  answer  to  this  essay  at  correction,  inasmuch 
as  I  shall  shortly  proceed  to  demonstrate,  directly, 
,nd  by  implication  not  too  remote,  that  the  error 
las  been  adopted  without  examination  by  some 
'ew,  but  eminent,  subsequent  writers  on  the 
annals  of  the  great  City.  The  most  recent,  as 
well  as  the  most  conspicuous  instance  is  afforded 
.n  the  sumptuous  folio  tome  published  last  year 
jy  the  Corporation  (editio  de  luxe),  '  The  History 
of  the  Guildhall,'*  where,  on  p.  202,  Eyles's 
obvious  disqualifications  are  (clearly  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Strype's  '  Stow ')  again  attributed  to 
Shorter  by  the  able  and  accomplished  compiler, 
Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.  Quis  cus- 
todiet  ipsos  custodes  ? — an  inquiry  anent  the  pre- 
servers of  our  civic  chronicles  I  shall  have  to 
repeat,  with  a  Transatlantic  contemporary,  f  when 
in  the  course  of  these  papers  I  again  have  occasion 

0  refer  to  this  elegant,  but  not  wholly  accurate 
volume. 

But  to  return  to  MR.  KENDLE.  Slip  the  first : 
Sir  John  Shorter  was  Lord  Mayor  nominally — 
custos  in  fact,  for  he  was  one  of  the  custodes  ap- 
pointed directly  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown 
during  the  humiliating  time  of  the  suspension  of  the 
City's  liberties  under  the  notorious  and  iniquitous 
judgment  in  the  Quo  Warranto  case — for  the  year 
1687-8,  and  not,  as  MR.  KENDLE,  writing  no  doubt 
from  memory,  asserts,  in  1686  (p.  444).  Sir  John's 
patent  bears  date  September  23, 1687,  empowering 
him  to  hold  his  appointment  as  the  king's  officer, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor,  subject  to  His 
Majesty's  pleasure,  for  one  year  from  the  morrow 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  (October  29) 
then  ensuing  (see  the  London  Gazette  of  that  date). 
His  Majesty's  nominee  did  not,  however,  complete 
his  year  of  office,  for  a  tragic  reason  which  has 
been  twice  already  recorded  in  your  columns  (2md 
S.  xi.  152;  6th  S.  xi.  465),  and  which  I  propose 
hereafter  to  describe  in  somewhat  more  detail  than 
when  I  contributed  the  last  note  I  have  just  cited. 
The  second  error  MR.  KENDLE  makes  is  so  very 
trivial  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  notice  it,  and 

1  do  so,  repeating  my  apologies  to  him,  only  for 
the  severely  constraining  reason  I  have  above  in- 
dicated. Sir  John  Shorter  died  four,  and  not  three, 
days  after  John  Bunyan,  whose  death  occurred  on 
Friday,  August  31,  1688  (see,  sub  tit.  "Bunyan," 
'  National  Biography,'  vol.  vii.  p.  281),  whereas  the 
Lord  Mayor  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  September  4  (see  former 
references  to  <  N.  &  Q.'). 

I  am  strongly  of  MR.  KENDLE'S  opinion  that  it 
is  an  error  to  say  that  Bunyan  was  ever  Sir  John 


*  London,  1886.     Prepared  and  published  under  tie 
direction  of  the  Library  Committee  by  the  Corporation, 
t  New  York  tfation,  early  numbers  in  July,  1S87. 
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Snorter's  chaplain.  It  is  certain  he  never  was  so 
in  his  office  as  Lord  Mayor,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  the  alderman's  household  in  his  private 
capacity;  but  I  do  not  think  even  that  likely.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  a  Presbyterian,  while  the  cele- 
brated Bedford  pastor  was  a  strict  Baptist,  and 
between  the  two  sects  it  is  well  known  there 
was — in  those  days,  at  all  events — no  love  lost. 
True,  Sir  John  was,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
somewhat  of  an  opportunist — an  occasional  con- 
formist certainly — if  not,  as  was  contemporaneously 
reported  of  him,*  of  generally  latitudinarian  prin- 
ciples. The  report  that  Bunyan  served  as  Lord 
Mayor's  chaplain,  however,  is  repeated,  though 
with  guarded  qualification,  in  a  sense  consistent 
with  the  dissenting  minister's  holding  the  appoint- 
ment in  a  private  gentleman's  family,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Venables  in  the  life  of  the  Elstow  divine 
which  appears  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  '  National  Bio- 
graphy,' and  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Probably  the  tradition  that  he  fulfilled  the  formal 
office  of  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chief 
magistrate's  dignified  official  capacity  arose  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  on  Sir  John's 
mayoralty,  to  which  I  am  about  immediately  to 
advert.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  rumour  having  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  deaths  of  the  two  Johns.  See  a  letter, 
dated  early  in  September,  1688,  in  the  'Ellis 
Correspondence,'  edited  by  the  Honourable 
George  Agar  Ellis,  afterwards,  I  believe,  Lord 
Dover,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  This  .work  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  '  Original 
Letters.'  The  terms  of  Sir  John  Shorter's 
nomination  by  the  Crown  were  exceptional, 
and  seem  to  indicate  the  maturity  of  a  long- 
conceived  design  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
— which  within  a  few  months  was  demonstrated 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence—to subjugate  the  Church  of  England  to 
that  of  Rome  by  a  plausible  profession  of  general 
toleration.  Shorter  had  been  in  bad  odour  at  the 
Court— indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  distrusted  alder- 
men displaced  by  the  royal  command  under  the  exe- 
cution ensuing  upon  the  Quo  Warranto  judgment — 
and  it  is  not,  I  think,  unfairly  severe  upon  the  memory 
of  his  monarch  to  infer  that  Sir  John  supplied 
an  instance  among  many  of  an  attempt  to  win 
over  a  member  of  "  the  country  party  "  by  the 
cajoleries  of  the  successor  of  the  sovereign  who  had 
BO  degraded  him.  After  fehe  revengeful  bloodshed 
of  1685,  and  the  distrust  evinced  by  the  Parliament 
of  that  year  leading  to  its  sudden  prorogation  in 
1686,  James  notoriously  changed  his  tactics,  and 
took  to  flattering  and  coaxing  the  noncomformists 
he  had  so  cruelly  persecuted.  That  they  were  not 
all  to  be  deluded,  that  probably,  as  I  shall  show, 
Shorter  himself,  though  complaisant  to  a  certain 

*  See  'Autobiography  of  Justice  Sir  John  Bramston ' 
(Camden  Society),  p.  31,5. 


extent,  was  far  from  contemplating  enacting  the 
rdle  of  a  creature  of  the  court,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  attempt  to  seduce  was  made.  Take, 
by  way  of  example,  the  very  case  of  Bunyan,  the 
quondam  captive  in  Bedford  gaol.  "When 
James  II.  was  endeavouring  to  remodel  the  cor- 
porations," the  Rev.  Canon  Venables  informs  us, 
"Bunyan  was  pointed  out  as  a  likely  instrument  for 
carrying  out  the  royal  purpose  in  the  Corporation  of 
Bedford.  It  seems  that  some  place  under  Government 
was  offered  as  the  price  of  his  consent ;  but  he  declined 
all  such  overtures,  and  refused  to  see  the  bringer  of  them, 
though  by  no  means  unwilling  to  give  his  aid  in  procur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  and  tests  under  which 
he  and  his  flock  had  so  long  smarted.  This  was  in 
November,  1687,  barely  twelve  months  before  James's 
abdication." — 'Die.  Nat.  Biog.,'  tit.  "Bunyan,"  vol.  vii. 
pp.  281  el  seq. 

Before  1687,  however— nay,  very  shortly  after 
the  butchery  of  Cornish — James  had  cast  an  eye 
upon  the  Presbyterian  citizen,  the  cashiered  alder- 
man, Shorter,  and  commenced  his  blandishments 
by  restoring  to  him— by  the  same  arbitrary  autho- 
rity that  had  deprived  him  of  it — his  alderman's 
gown.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Sir 
John  was  highly  favoured  and  exceptionally 
honoured  by  the  king,  as  we  shall  see.  Nomi- 
nated by  that  sovereign's  will  to  the  supreme  chair 
in  the  City,  two  singular  clauses  were  inserted  in 
the  letters  patent  appointing  him.  One  of  these 
provisoes  I  am  about  immediately  to  notice ;  the 
other  must  pass  under  review  later  on.  The  clause 
to  which  I  am  now  referring  was  a  power  giving, 
inter  alia,  exceptional  latitude  to  the  form  of  divine 
service  to  be  used  during  the  forthcoming  mayor- 
alty in  Guildhall  Chapel,  and  permitting  my  Lord 
Mayor  "  to  have  whom  he  pleases  to  preach  before 
him"  (Luttrell's  'Brief  Relation,' vol.  i.  p.  414). 
To  this  indulgent  proviso,  I  think,  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributable  the  rumour  that  has  ascribed  to  Bun- 
yan the  post  of  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain.  But  these 
concessions  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Whig  citizens  on  the  well-known  principle  ex- 
pressed by  Virgil,"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 
The  enabling  clause  was  distrusted  by  Protestants 
of  all  denominations,  under  the  familiar  figure  of 
"  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ";  for  conscientious 
men  argued,  "  If  a  Presbyterian  may  act  as  my 
Lord  Mayor's  chaplain  this  year,  why  may  not  a 
Popish  priest  be  appointed  his  spiritual  director 
next  ?  If  the  service  of  the  conventicle  be 
legally  sanctioned  for  use  in  the  civic  place  of 
official  worship  during  1687-8,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  offering  mass  there  obtaining  equally  effective 
recognition  in  1688-9  ?"  For,  observe,  the  king  was 
at  that  time  omnipotent  in  the  ancient  city — in 
this  respect  his  will  was  law,  and,  pending  the 
advent  of  a  deliverer,  the  citizens  could  not  foresee 
the  speedy  restoration  of  their  legally  defined 
franchises.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WALSH  FAMILY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  44.) 
In  Birmingham  Tower,  thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  present  Ulster  King-at-Arms,  I  have  seen 
a  document,  1733,  countersigned  Hawkins,  one 
of  his  predecessors,  beginning  thus,  "  Genealogia 
Nicolai  Walsh  hodie  Te"neriffe  incolse,  qui  per 
longam  seriem  prseclarorum  virorum  a  David  Walsh 
legitime  est  oriundus."  This  Nicholas,  deriving 
from  the  above-mentioned  progenitor,  reckoned 
amongst  his  ancestors  Sir  Patrick  Walsh,  Knight, 
twice  Mayor  of  Waterford  (1525, 1532),and  founder 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  in  that  city  (1545),  is 
now  represented  in  blood  by  Don  Tommaso  Cologan 
(or  his  descendants),  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  who, 
according  to  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  '  Heraldic 
Illustrations,'  where  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  the  great  house  of  Walsh  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  bears  his  arms  in  the  following 
fashion:  Quarterly,  1,  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  bet  ween 
three  pheons  argent,  which  is  Cologan,  formerly 
MacCologan  ;  2,  Azure,  two  greyhounds  erect  and 
respectant,  supporting  between  them  a  sword  erect 
proper  on  the  centre  chief  point,  a  castle  of  the 
second  (Fallon);  3,  Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between 
three  pheons  sable,  which  is  Walsh;*  4,  Gules,  a 
bunch  of  grapes  argent,  surmounted  by  a  bend  or, 
for  Gaunt,  a  Spanish  family,  apparently.  Motto, 
"In  Deo  spes  mea."  Sir  Patrick  Walsh  was 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Nicholas  Walsh,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cashell 
Thomas  Walsh  (1626-1654),  son  of  Eobert  Walsh 
and  of  Anastasia  Strong,  an  eminent  Waterford 
house,  whose  life  has  been  written  by  a  contem- 
porary, F.  S.  Leger,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and 
by  F.  Meehan,  of  Dublin,  was  probably  a  near 
kinsman.  See  *  Irish  Hierarchy  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.'  That  there  were  other  de- 
scendants of  David  Walsh,  but  of  a  younger 
branch,  I  should  infer  from  the  different  tinc- 
ture of  the  armorial  shield,  in  this  instance  gold 
instead  of  argent,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  maternal 
proofs  of  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  degree  of  Mr. 
Walsh  of  Pill-town,  namely,  Anne  MacCarthy,  wife 
of  Edward  D'Alton  of  Grennanstown,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire, 
chamberlain,  and  general  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  df  Germany,  killed  1793  at  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk.  Col.  Walsh  of  Pilltown  1775,  the 
last  of  this  branch  I  surmise,  I  have  heard  was 
a  most  accomplished  gentleman  of  fascinating 
address,  much  appreciated  at  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles and  in  the  then  Parisian  society.  His 
aunt  Thomassine  Walsh  became  the  wife  of  CoL 
Masterson  of  Castletown  and  Monaseedy,  co.  Wex- 


*  By  the  marriage  of  hia  grandfather,  John  Cologan, 
with  Margareth,  daughter  of  Bernard  Walsh  of  Teneriffe 
representative  of  the  great  house  of  Walsh  of  the  county 
Waterford  (Sir  Bernard  Burke, '  Heraldic  Illustrations ') 


ford,  of  ancient  Cheshire  lineage,  first  located 
at  Nantwich  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
(Ormerod),  but  afterwards  established  in  Ireland 
by  Sir  Thomas  Masterson  of  Ferns,  knight,  a 
valiant  soldier,  who  exercised  the  office  of  seneschal 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Wexford.  This  family, 
bearing  the  wheatsheafs  so  frequently  found  in 
Cestrian  coats  of  arms  and  now  extinct,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  female  line  by  the  writer  of  this  and 
some  other  families — Mr.  Power  O'Shee  of  Garden- 
morris,  co.  Waterford  ;  Count  William  O'Shee  of 
Paris;  also  by  the  Vicomte  de  Coux,  of  the  chateau 
of  S.  Jean-Ligoure,  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute  Vienne,  France.  The  estate  of  this  junior 
branch  of  the  Walshes  has  long  since  dwindled 
away.  It  has  been  acquired  by  a  successful 
attorney  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  John  Kennedy,  Bart., 
who  bears  the  arms  slightly  modified  of  the  Ken- 
nedys of  Clondalkin,  co.  Dublin,  an  offshoot  of  the 
O'Brien  or  Dalcassian  stock,  but  chief  remem- 
brancers of  Ireland  tempore  Charles  II. 

In  1837  was  printed  at  Brussels  a  work, '  Essai 
Historique  sur  1'Irlande,  contenant  1'Origine  de 
toutes  les  Families  Nobles  de  ce  Pays,  par  le  Comte 
O'Kelly  d'Aghrim,  Ancien  Employe"  au  Conseil 
Supreme  de  Noblesse,  au  Eoyaume  des  Pays  Baa, 
where  (p.  119)  mention  is  made  of  the  Walsh 
family.  The  noble  author,  head,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  under  the  "  predicate  "  of  Aghrim,  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  once  princely  house  of 
Imaney,  styled  in  the  old  Celtic  days  Hereditary 
Marshalls  of  Connaught,  subordinate  to  its  pro- 
vincial kings,  the  O'Connors,  was  a  genealogist 
and  herald  of  no  mean  repute.  He  quotes  the 
historiograph  and  antiquary  Camden,  who  in 
writing  of  the  Walshes  of  Ireland  within  the 
Pale  continues,  "  quorum  ut  nobilitas  antiqua,  ita 
hoc  tractu  numerosa. 

Several  families  of  Walsh,  or  Walshe,  in  the 
county  Dublin,  seated  at  Shanganagh,  near  Bray, 
for  instance,  bear  a  «oat  of  arms  somewhat  dis- 
similar, to  wit,  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  de- 
bruised  by  a  fess  paly  argent  and  gules,  and 
nevertheless  they  belong  essentially  to  the  same 
race,  the  remote  ancestor  being  Gilbert,  son  of  Sir 
David  Walsh,  to  whom  was  granted  the  estate  of 
Carrigmaine,  in  Wicklow.  These  double  coats  of 
arms  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  Irish 
heraldry.  I  could  quote  at  least  three  coats  of 
O'Connell  and  two  of  Power,  as  of  a  few  others. 
Here  the  military  family  of  Counts  Wallis  (1716), 
likewise  styled  Barons  von  Karrighmaine,  which 
had  acquired  great  renown  in  Austria,  in  their 
rather  complicated  and  augmented  escutcheon, 
equally  bear  the  swan  pierced  through  the  neck, 
and  the  Shanganagh  or  Carrigmaine  emblazon- 
ment, the  white  lion  on  a  field  azure,  and  while 
consulting  Simon,  *  Armorial  de  1'Empire  Frangais/ 
vol.  ii.  pi.  xxxvi.  p.  32,  L.  W.  may  perceive  that 
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Monsieur  Walsh  de  Serent,  "  Comte  de  1'Empire 
Francois,'  bore  for  arms  quarterly  the  insignia  of 
counts,  presidents  of  electoral  colleges,*  in  this  in- 
stance Morbihan,  Walsh  proper,  FitzGerald,  and 
Walsh  Shanganagh.  The  Shanganagh  coat  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  authority  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  Dublin,  to  that  able  and  most  acute  lawyer 
the  Eight  Hon.  John  Walsh,  who  died  1869, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  a  canton  or,  for 
difference.  However,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Walsh,  bears  in  addition,  empaled  with  the 
usual  archiepiscopal  blazon  at  all  times  inherent  to 
his  see,  as  his  own  private  or  paternal  arms,  those 
of  Walsh  of  Shanganagh,  but  with  what  authen- 
ticity I  am  unable  to  state. 

Other  notices  on  the  Walsh  family  may  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Lachenaye  des  Bois,  in  those  of  the 

*  Nobiliaire '  of  Brittany,  by  M.  de  Courson,  and 
possibly  in  those  of  M.  de  Bettencourt,  who  wrote 
on  the  leading  families    of  the  Canary  Islands  ; 
but  not  having  the  books  of  that  eminent  Spanish 
heraldic  writer  at  my  disposition  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  whether  such  be  really  the  case  or 
not.     In  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Journal  are 
given  many  details  on  the  Walshes,  particularly  the 
Castle  Howell  or  Ballyhale  branch  (M.  D'Alton, 

*  King  James  Army  List,'  &c.).    I  regret,  indeed, 
that  in  the  otherwise  invaluable  "recueil,"   or 
golden  treasure-house  of  priceless  genealogical  lore, 
the  result  of  a  long  life  laboriously  devoted  to 
arduous  research,  I  mean  the  *  Dictionnaire  des 
Families    de    1'Ancien    Poitou,'    edited    by    M. 
Beauchet-Filleau,  piously  walking  on   the   traces 
of  his  venerable  ancestor  M.  Filleau  of  Poitiers,  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Walshes,  as  of  the 
Keatings,  now  Orfeuille,  another  Irish  family  fixed 
in  Poitou,  who,  however,  possessed  the  important 
"  seigneurie  "  of  Chassenon,  near  Bressuire,  within 
the  limits  of  that  most  historical  province.   Never- 
theless,  the  scarlet  and    black  uniform  of    the 
"  Regiment  de  Walsh,"  one  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
in   the  service  of  France,  was  far  from  an  un- 
familiar sight  in  the  city  of  Poitiers  and  the  dif- 
ferent Poitevin  towns  where  this  brilliant  regiment 
often  before  the  Revolution  held  garrison.     Justly 
popular  with  all  classes,  its  officers,  composed  of 
the  pure  elite  of  our  exiled  gentry,  nobly  upheld 
the   honour    of    the   old  fatherland,   equally  by 
their  dash  in  the  hunting  field  in  the  country  of 
Jacques  du  Fouilloux,  the  celebrated  veneur  and 
cynegetic  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their 
chivalrous  bearing  in  the  salons  and  chateaux  of 
that  truly  hospitable  region.  As  elsewhere,  history 
has  not  been  oblivious  of  its  exploits  on  the  battle- 
field.    See  M.  Belin  de  la  Liborliere,   'Poitiers 
avant  1789';  O'Callaghan,  'The  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  service  of  France.' 


*  Which  were,  in  the  dexter  quarter  of  each  shield, 
Azure,  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fesa  or. 


I  have  now,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  how 
deficiently  I  am  but  too  well  aware,  endeavoured 
to  reply  to  the  query  of  L.  W.  (7th  S.  iii.  168). 
Connected  as  I  am  by  the  most  intimate  ties 
of  family  and  of  long-established  tradition  with 
that  warm,  genial,  kind-hearted,  witty,  poetic, 
and  brave  south-eastern  tract  of  Ireland,  it  has, 
in  the  midst  of  these  dry  bones  of  the  past, 
been  almost  a  labour  of  love  with  me  to  have 
penned  the  above.  I  am  persuaded  that  both  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Waterford  and  of  Ossory, 
the  original  home  of  the  family,  object  of  this 
note  or  reply,  many  a  forgotten  legend,  many  a 
fast-fading  ballad  or  dim  memory  may  yet  be 
disentombed  by  the  industrious  searcher,  and 
when  the  "  Awen  "  or  inspiriting  muse  of  historic 
research  shall  have  touched  with  her  magic  wand 
the  soul  of  so  laborious  an  unraveller  of  the  past, 
facts — numerous  hitherto  unknown — hidden  away 
and  all  but  buried  under  the  accumulated  dust 
of  ages  shall  then  be  quickened  into  life  and 
finally  unveiled  to  the  world. 

A  Cuvier  of  history  to  the  mouldering,  almost 
fossilized  remnants  of  the  past,  in  order  to  recon- 
struct logically,  scientifically,  and  inductively  an 
entire  epoch,  is  perhaps  wanting.  The  Brannaghs 
are  enshrined  in  our  legends;  they  form  part  and 
parcel  of  our  very  selves,  lovers,  quand  meme,  of  a 
glorious  past,  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 
We  have  given  them  their  Gaelic  name,  as  the 
Comerfords  and  the  Powers,  the  descendants  of 
the  grand  huntsman  of  Prince  John  in  Ireland, 
and  the  latter,  claiming  to  be  Pohers  or  Lepoers, 
ungrammatically  De  la  Poers,  of  the  Dukes  and 
Kings  of  Brittany,  were  called,  the  first  O'Comer- 
thune  and  the  second  Pearaigh.  The  Italo-Norman 
race  FitzGerald  were  MacGarrait,  &c. 

If  I  have  extended  myself  too  discursively 
perhaps  I  have  one  excuse,  this  one,  namely, 
"  sua  detur  antiquitati  venia." 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE- WYSB. 

Paddington. 

NEPOS-  OR  NEPUS-  GABLE. — In  the  title-deeds 
of  an  old  property  in  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow, 
now  occupied  as  an  hotel  called  "  His  Lordship's 
Larder,"  reference  is  made  to  "  the  garret  room, 
10  feet  square,  in  the  middle  or  nepos  of  the 
storey."  This  word  is  not  in  the  ' Imperial  Dic- 
tionary.' In  Jamieson  I  find  "  Nepus-Gable,"  but 
with  no  definition  or  derivation,  only  this  quota- 
tion :  "  There  being  then  no  ronnes  on  the  house, 
especially  where  the  nepus-gables  were  towards  the 
streets,  the  rain  came  gushing  in  a  spout." — '  The 
Provost '  (John  Gait),  p.  201. 

I  fancy  I  know  now  what  is  meant  by  the  nepos. 
It  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  front  gable,  if  that  is 
not  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
jecture why  it  is  called  nepos,  or  nepus}  or  nipos, 
as  I  see  it  is  sometimes  spelt, 
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In  Jamieson  gavel,  which  is  still  commonly  used 
by  masons  and  builders  in  Scotland  for  gable,  is 
defined  "the  end  wall  of  a  house,  properly  the 
triangular  or  higher  part  of  it";  and  in  Parker's 
'Concise  Glossary  of  Architecture,'  s.v.  "Gable," 
"This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  entire 
end  wall  of  a  building,  the  top  of  which  conforms 
to  the  slope  of  the  roof  which  abuts  against  it,  but 
is  now  applied  only  to  the  upper  part  of  such  a 
wall  above  the  level  of  the  eaves."  I  think  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  Whatever  may  formerly  have 
been  the  meaning,  the  word — in  Scotland,  at  any 
rate — now  applies  to  the  whole  wall.  We  con- 
stantly speak  of  a  mutual  gable,  or  a  gable  being 
mean  and  common  to  conterminous  proprietors. 

Ruskin  uses  the  word  gable  as  applicable  to  the 
whole  roof  in  Gothic  architecture.  See  '  Stones 
of  Venice,'  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi.  section  Ixxxii.  p.  210, 
ed.  1874:— 

"  Although  there  may  be  many  advisable  or  necessary 
forms  for  the  lower  roof  or  ceiling,  there  is  in  cold 
countries  exposed  to  rain  and  snow  only  one  advisable 
form  for  the  roof-mask,  and  that  is  the  gable,  for  this 
alone  will  throw  off  both  rain  and  enow  from  all  parts  of 
its  surface  as  speedily  as  possible.  Snow  can  lodge  on 
the  top  of  a  dome,  not  on  the  ridge  of  a  gable  "; 

and  at  the  end  of  the  same  section,  "  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  that  which  uses  the  pointed  arch  for  the 
roof  proper  and  the  gable  for  the  roof-mask." 

When  Dr.  Murray  gets  to  the  length  of  G  we 
shall  no  doubt  get  a  correct  definition  of  the  word 
gable,  but  that  may  be  some  time  yet. 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 

DEATHS  OP  ENGLISH  KINGS. — The  following 
lyrical,  but  not  very  musical,  bit  of  history  "  in  a 
nutshell,"  culled  from  a  Canadian  newspaper,  may 
be  worth  a  corner  in  '  N.  &  Q.': — 
William  the  First  got  a  bruise  from  his  horse, 
A  random  shot  arrow  made  Rufus  a  corse ; 
Henry  the  Clever,  on  fish  too  well  fed, 
Stephen  of  Blois  died  quietly  in  bed  ; 
Henry  the  Second  of  grief  broke  his  heart ; 
Coaur  de  Lion  got  killed  by  a  dart; 
John,  by  the  fever— and  nobody  sighed, 
Harry  of  Winchester  naturally  died  ; 
Edward  the  First  died  marching  to  fight, 
Edward  the  Second  was  murdered  at  night ; 
The  warrior  Edward  passed  calmly  away, 
Richard,  deposed,  was  starved  out  of  the  way ; 
Henry  the  Fourth  died  of  fits  to  excess, 
Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  noon  of  success; 
Henry  the  Sixth  died  of  grief  in  the  Tower, 
'Twas  lust  brought  Edward  the  Fourth  hia  last  hour  ; 
Edward  the  Fifth,  in  the  Tower,  too,  was  killed 
By  Richard  the  Third— slain  at  Bosworth  Field ; 
Henry  the  Seventh  owes  death  to  the  gout, 
Disorders  untold  put  his  namesake  to  rout: 
Edward  the  Sixth  died  a  natural  death, 
Mary,  in  quietness,  exhaled  her  last  breath  ; 
Queen  Bess  closed  in  anguish  an  ill-spent  reign, 
Scotch  James  the  First  passed  away  without  pain  • 
The  First  King  Charles  died  under  the  knife, 
Charles,  his  son,  passed  off  without  strife  ; 
His  second  son,  James,  died  exiled  from  his  throne 
William  the  Third  broke  his  right  collar  bone  ; 


Queen  Anne  very  suddenly  went  to  her  doom, 
Apoplectical  fits  sent  King  George  to  the  tomb  ; 
King  George  the  Second  turned  out  in  a  rage, 
His  long-reigned  successor  slipped  off  in  old  age  ; 
The  Fourth  King  George,  and  William,  his  brother, 
With  an  osseous  heart  left  this  life  for  another  ; 
Victoria  reigns— so  good  and  so  wise, 
And  she  '11  be  greatly  missed  whenever  she  dies. 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SHAKSPERE  AND  SHAKE-SPEARE  :  SHAKE-SPEARE 
AND  PALLAS  ATHENE. — Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  in  part  ii. 
of  his  book,  '  Studies  on  the  Science  of  General 
History'  (London,  Hirschfeld  Brothers,  1887),  now 
publishing,  writes  at  p.  90:  "  Durga,  like  Pallas, 
takes  her  name  from  vibrating  a  lance.  Durga  is 
the  Indian  representative  of  heroic  valour  united 
with  wisdom."  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
occult  meaning  of  the  passage,  Dr.  Zerffi  has  en- 
lightened my  ignorance  by  writing  as  follows  :— 

"  Please  take  up  a  Greek  dictionary,  and  you  will  see 
that  -jraXXo,  7ra\Ae<r0ai,  7ra\\£iv,  from  which  Pallas 
the  proper  name  is  derived,  means  to  brandish,  to  sway, 
to  quiver,  to  shake.  That  is  quite  clear.  The  Sanskrit 
word  Durga  has  the  same  meaning,  to  shake,  to  vibrate. 
Pallas  Athene  means  literally,  the  Shaking  Goddess  of 
Athens,  and  as  she  was  represented  scarcely  ever  without 
a  spear,  whether  anybody  called  her  the  Shaking  God- 
dess has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  her  name  was 
derived  from  *  shaking,'  and  as  she  was  represented  with 
a  spear,  anybody  might  have  called  her  allegorically 
'  The  Shake-speare  Goddess.'  " 

This  sentence  seems  to  me  suggestive,  and  may 

interest  some  of  your  readers  as  bearing  upon 

Thomas  Fuller's  appropriation  of  the  name  "Hasta- 

vibrans  "*  to  the  author  of  the  Shake-speare  plays. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH. 

IA,  Blomfield  Place,  W. 

MICHAEL  RICHARDS. — In  a  copy  of  the  '  Em- 
man  velis  Alvari  e  Societate  Jesu  Prosodia,'  Ant- 
werp, 1680,  on  the  cover  is  written : — 
If  I  do  chance  to  loose  this  book, 
Here  is  my  name  if  you  do  look ; 
But  if  y°  are  accustom'd  to  lye, 
And  still  my  book  from  me  denye, 
Y°  are  mistaken,  my  sweet  freind; 
It  was  not  bought  to  such  an  end 
Yt  such  a  silly  fool  as  thee 
The  owner  of  this  book  should  bee. 

MICH.  RICHARDS. 

Michael  Eichards  must  have  been  on  July  12» 
1687,  a  pupil  in  some  Jesuits'  college.  Did  he 
not  afterwards  become  known  as  a  member  of  the 
Society?  KALPH  N.  JAMES. 

DISUSED  BURIAL-GROUNDS.  (See  6th  S.  viii. 
423  ;  ix.  117.)— On  Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfriars, 
being  taken  by  a  firm  of  agricultural  implement 
makers  for  their  show-room,  the  remains  of  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill  (interred  beneath  the  pulpit, 
in  accordance  with  his  wish)  were  removed  to 


*  The  word  is  written  by  Fuller  and  always  quoted  as 
Haste- vibrans." 
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Christ  Church,  Westminter  Bridge  Eoad,  on  the 
morning  of  April  14,  1881.    DANIEL  HIPWBLL. 
34,  Myddelton  Square,  W.C. 

'THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT':  PERSIAN 
PARALLEL. — I  copy  the  following  from  Chodzko's 
*  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,'  p.  484  : — 

"I  went  upon  the  mountain  top  to  tend  my  flock. 
Seeing  there  a  girl,  I  said, '  Lass,  give  me  a  kiss.'  She 
said, '  Lad,  give  me  some  money.'  I  said, '  The  money 
is  in  the  purse,  the  purse  in  the  wallet,  the  wallet  on 
the  camel,  and  the  camel  in  Kerman.'  She  said,  '  You 
wish  for  a  kiss,  but  the  kiss  lies  behind  my  teeth,  my 
teeth  are  locked  up,  the  key  is  with  my  mother,  and  my 
mother,  like  your  camel,  is  in  Kerman." 

J.  J.  FAHIE. 

Tehran,  Persia. 

A  SILLY  SUPERSTITION.— The  annexed  is  from 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  7.  Can  such  things 
be  in  this  age  of  School  Boards  and  in  this  year  of 
Jubilee? 

"A  farm  labourer  named  Thos.  Ryder,  residing  at 
Cornwood,  a  village  in  Devonshire,  was  sharpening  his 
scythe  on  Tuesday,  when  he  cut  his  wrist,  and  severed 
two  of  the  arteries.  His  friends,  instead  of  securing 
medical  assistance,  sent  for  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
have  a  local  reputation  as  '  charmers,'  and  these  people 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  ceremony 
of  '  charming.'  Ryder,  seeing  how  fruitless  these  efforts 
were,  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Plymouth, 
some  eight  miles  off,  and  was  removed  in  a  trap  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  he  lost  so  much  blood  on  the  road  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  convey  him  to  the  workhouse 
at  Plympton,  about  midway  between  Cornwood  and 
Plymouth,  and  here  the  poor  fellow  died  shortly  after 
his  admission." 

N.  S. 

titatttaf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CALABER. — Is  this  fur,  so  famous  in  England  in 
earlier  centuries,  still  so  called  in  the  trade  ?  It  is 
described  by  authors  as  that  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel.  Is  anything  known  as  to  the  source  of 
the  name,  which  suggests  Calabria. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

The  Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

THE  ANTI-GALLICAN  SOCIETY. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  about  this 
society,  its  members,  its  objects,  or  its  place  of 
meeting,  &c.  ?  I  can  discover  nothing  about  it, 
except  that  it  existed  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  possessed  an  elaborate  coat  of  arms. 
A  china  tea-service,  of  which  a  specimen  is  now 
before  me,  has  this  coat  of  arms  painted  upon  it : 
Arms,  on  a  field  gules  St.  George  ppr.  slaying  a 
tortoise  azure  charged  with  three  fleurs  de  lys  or. 
Crest,  between  six  flags  of  St.  George  ppr.  the 
figure  of  Britannia  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  an 


olive  branch  ppr.  Supporters,  on  the  dexter  side 
a  lion  rampant  gardant  with  man's  face  (?)  or.  On 
the  sinister  side  a  double-headed  eagle,  with  wings 
displayed  argent.  Motto,  "  For  our  country." 

A.  H.  H.  M. 

CHAMOUNI. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  can  indicate  to  me  poems  or 
prose  descriptions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Valley 
of  Chamounix  by  eminent  authors  other  than  the 
following,  which  I  already  possess  : — 

1.  Lines  by  Byron  in  '  Childe  Harold '  and  '  Manfred.1 

2.  Lamartine's  poem  on  Mont  Blanc. 

3.  Coleridge's  '  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Valley  of 
Chamouny.' 

4.  The  same  poem  translated  into  German  by  Pfizer. 

5.  Shelley's  poem  on  Mont  Blanc. 

6.  Ruskin's  poem  on  Mont  Blanc. 

7.  Wordsworth's  '  Processions  suggested  on  a  Sabbath 
Morning  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny.' 

8.  Italian  verse   translation   of  Shelley's  poem   on 
Chamonix. 

9.  Observations  on  Ctyamonix  by  Ruskin  in  '  Prse- 
terita '  and  in  Byron's  '  Life.' 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  poems  on  Mont 
Blanc  and  Chamounix  in  any  language.  S. 

Travellers'  Club. 

THE  ROYAL  STUARTS. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  the  royal  Stuarts  were  de- 
scended from  Charlemagne,  and  how  ? 

MAC  ROBERT. 

FOLK-LORE.— Will  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  scraps  of  folk-lore 
and  legends  relating  to  Lincolnshire  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  some  account  of  the  stories 
they  have  heard  ?  MABEL  PEACOCK. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 

*  CARA  MIA/  a  poem,  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  the  Argosy.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
one  informing  me  who  was  the  author  of  it. 

L'ESTRANGE. 

CQSTOMS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LADIES  IN  1810. — 
"  (Communicated  by  a  Gentleman  in  Paris  to  his  Friend 
in  Dublin.)  I  never  see  any  of  the  French  ladies  dressed 
in  riding-habits,  which  they  call  here,  with  reason, 
habillee  en  Amazone.  Some  time  ago,  the  French  ladies, 
as  I  am  informed,  made  some  attempts  to  introduce  this 
English  fashion,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  European  dress  which  displays  the 
shape  of  a  fine  woman  to  more  advantage.  The  French 
ladies  seldom  go  on  horseback,  and  when  they  do,  they 
generally  ride  like  the  men ;  but  though  this  method  ia 
certainly  more  safe,  convenient,  and  natural,  it  does  not 
appear  so  agreeable  to  the  modesty  of  the  fair  sex,  as  to 
sit  on  a  side  saddle." — The  Hibernia  Magazine.  Novem- 
ber, 1810. 

How  attired  were  these  French  ladies  who,  within 
the  memory  of  people  still  living,  rode  like  the 
men ;  and  did  they  thus  appear  upon  the  streets 
of  Paris?  C.  DE  Bosco. 

JOHN  LAMB. — In  the  year  1810  Charles  Lamb 
mentions  that  his  brother  John  had  just  produced 
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a  book  "about  *  Humanity,'"  published  by  one  Wil- 
son. Is  anything  further  known  about  this  work  ? 
If  a  copy  is  known  to  exist,  I  should  be  grateful 
to  the  possessor  for  permission  to  inspect  it. 

ALFRED  AINGER. 

EDWARD  FRANCIS  CUNNINGHAM,  OR  CALZE. — 
Edward  (or  Edmund)  Francis  Cunningham  is  said 
to  have  been  born  of  good  family  about  1742,  at 
Kelso.  In  1745  his  father  fled  from  Scotland  to 
Italy.  Cunningham  became  an  artist,  and  adopted 
the  surname  of  "  Calze,"  doubtless  from  Kelso,  his 
native  place.  He  had  some  success  as  a  portrait- 

rter  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  and  died  in  Lon- 
in  1795.     Can  any  one  help  me  to  discover 
who  his  parents  were,  and  to  what  family  they 
belonged  ?  LIONEL  CUST,  F.S.A. 

British  Museum. 

HUGH  POTTER,  M.P.  IN  THE  LONG  PARLIA- 
MENT.—He  was  elected  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
in  the  Short  Parliament  of  April,  1640,  and  for 
Plympton,  November  20,  1640  (vice  Slanning, 
who  preferred  Penryn).  After  the  Restoration  he 
sat  for  Cockermouth  in  1661  till  his  decease  in 
1662.  How  long  was  he  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament ;  and  what  side  did  he  take  in  the  Civil 
War  ?  He  is  invariably  described  as  a  Koyalist, 
and  said  as  such  to  have  sat  in  the  "  Mongrel  Par- 
liament "  at  Oxford.  But  the  list  of  that  assem- 
bly does  not  contain  his  name.  If  ever  he  joined 
the  king  he  must  have  returned  to  Westminster, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  certainly  there  in  1648,  and 
is  included  by  Prynne  among  the  "secluded" 
members  of  that  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
valuable  list  of  'Parliamentary  Champions' printed 
by  Francis  Leach  in  July,  1646,  does  not  include 
him  among  the  members  then  sitting  at  West- 
minster. The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  he 
was  changeable  in  his  political  tendencies.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  proof  of  his  Koyalism  or  of  any  informa- 
tion respecting  him  or  his  family 

Leigh.  W'  D'  *««• 

MR.  STODART  ON  SCOTTISH  FAMILY  HISTORY 
--Writing  to  me  in  March,  1884,  the  late  Mr. 
K.  K.  btodart,  Lyon  Clerk  Depute,  refers  to  "a 
list  I  have  been  long  preparing  of  all  works  on 
local  and  family  history,  biography,  &c.,  relating 
to  Scotland."  Is  there  any  probability  of  this 
work  being  published  ?  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 

SEBASTIAN  CABOT.— Was  this  great  discoverer 
born  in  Venice  or  Bristol  ?  When  getting  materials 
together  for  the  <  Lives  of  the  Celebrities  of  Glou- 
cestershire I  certainly,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
imagmed  himto  have  been  born  at  the  latter  city 
but  Mr  W.  Hunt,  in  his  recently  published  work 

Bristol,  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the 
matter.  Cabot,  it  also  appears,  said  on  one  occa- 


sion that  Venice  was  his  birthplace,  but  afterwards 
fixed  on  Bristol.  It  would,  I  think,  if  possible,  be 
interesting  to  discover  which  city  is  the  proud  pos- 
sessor. There  are  not  in  this  case  (as  with  Homer) 
seven  competitors  in  the  field.  Were  registrations 
of  births,  &c.,  kept  so  early  as  1472  at  Venice  1 
EDWARD  E.  VYVYAN. 

SPINNING-WHEEL  ALLEY,  OLD  BEDLAM.  — 
Ludovick  Muggleton  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard there,  I  see  by  Brayley's  '  London,'  iii.  339. 
What  churchyard  would  that  be?  In  Boyle's 
*  View,'  1799,  this  alley  is  not  named.  Both  alley 
and  churchyard  have,  I  presume,  disappeared  now. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. — It  has 
been  pretty  conclusively  proved  that  the  adoption 
of  the  dagger  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  arms  of 
this  corporation  is  not  attributable  to  the  boldly 
successful  action  of  Sir  William  Walworth — was, 
in  fact,  adopted  by  the  Common  Council  some  few 
months  previously.  But  I  am  ignorant  whether 
the  following  description  of  the  earlier  and,  per- 
haps, original  arms  is  familiar  to  many.  The  in- 
sinuation that  to  Stow  we  are  indebted  for  the 
popular  version  of  the  story  may  be  taken  cum 
grano,  since  it  was  written  by  a  contemporary  and, 
probably,  not  too  friendly  hand.  The  extract  is 
from  Harl.  MS.  1349,  Plut.  iv.  H.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  "  our  Ladye  Church  "  has 
preserved  this,  perhaps,  only  specimen  of  the 
original  design  : — 

"  The  ancient  arms  of  London,  as  they  stand  in  our 
Ladye  Church  at  Antwerp,  in  which  church-window 
stand  the  effigies  of  King  Edward  III.  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, with  most  of  the  arms  of  the  corporate  towns  of 
England  at  that  time,  and  this  standeth  first,  and  hath 
an  old  Roman  L  in  the  first  quarter.  Which  John  Stowe 
took,  in  an  old  scale  which  he  had  seen,  for  a  sword, 
affirming  thereby  that  it  was  the  sword  of  St.  Paul, 
Patron  of  the  said  City." 

Is  anything  known  of  this  window;  or  is  the  whole 
an  invention  of  a  libellous  contemporary  ? 

JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 
3,  Heathfield  Road.  Acton,  W. 

MANUAL  FOR  COMPOSING  THEMES  OR  ESSAYS. 
—I  remember  to  have  seen  and  used  as  a  boy 
a  small  12mo  elementary  school-book  of  this 
kind.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to 
its  title  and  to  the  name  of  its  author  ?  There 
seems  to  be  no  such  work  in  existence  now1? 
Can  no  "  enterprising"  publisher  bring  one  out? 
I  think  that  it  would  be  found  to  "supply  a  want." 
E.  WALFORP,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.— Some  thirty  odd  years  ago  this 
society  was  established,  and  I  have  just  come  across 
the  prospectuses  well  as  the  report  for  the  year  1854. 
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The  address  was  18,  Charles  Street,  St.  James's.    I 
dare  say  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if  it  still  existed 
The  prospectus  was  admirable,  and  the  society 
deserved  support.     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  abou 
it,  and  the  valuable  collections  it  made. 

Y.  S.  M. 

'AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  OP  THE  LITTLE  MAN 
AND  THE  LITTLE  MAID.' — Is  it  known  who  illus- 
trated (in  the  style  of  Rowlandson)  this  child's 
book,  published  by  Tabart  &  Co.,  of  New  Bond 
Street,  in  1808?  Where  can  a  list  of  Tabart's 
publications  be  found  ?  J.  E.  BURNETT. 

'INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.'— In  *  Barney  Maguire's 
Account  of  the  Coronation '  ('Ingoldsby  Legends'] 
there  is  the  following  expression  : — 

The  Prince  of  Potboys,  and  great  haythen  Jews. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  some  explanation 
of  the  allusion.  W.  G. 

KEBUILDING  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.— Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  plans 
and  models  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  shown  to 
Charles  II.  ?  Was  it  at  Whitehall ;  and,  if  so, 
who  was  present  on  these  occasions  ?  Any  other 
particulars  would  be  gratefully  received  by 

ALLAN  FEA. 
Dartmouth  Park  Road,  Highgate. 

SIR  CHARLES  FLOWER.— Who  was  he  ?  Refer- 
ences to  biographical  notices  will  oblige.  He 
flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury. E.  T.  EVANS. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

^NAPOLEON  LITERATURE.— I  have  lately  met 
with  a  curious  book,  concerning  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  some  information,  particularly 
as  to  authorship.  Its  title  is  "  Napoleon  in  the 
other  World.  A  Narrative  written  by  Himself : 
and  found  near  his  Tomb  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena.  By  Xongo-tee-foh-tchi,  Mandarin  of  the 
Third  Class.  London,  Henry  Colburn,  1827."  I 
refrain  from  commenting  on  the  work,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  in  the  interests  of  bibliography  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  writer. 

W.  H.  K.  WRIGHT. 
Plymouth. 

SAMUEL  ASTLEY  DUNHAM,  LL.D.— I  should 
be  glad  of  any  biographical  particulars  of  this 
gentleman,  who  was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  ex- 
cellent '  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,'  and  other 
works  published  in  Lardner's  "Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia." His  death,  on  July  17,  1858,  is  recorded 
in  the  Athenceum,  where  it  is  stated  that  "there 
was  always  a  mystery  about  this  unfortunate 
gentleman."  "  Dr.  Southey  spoke  [where  ?]  of 
his  knowledge  as  marvellous."  Dr.  C.  K.  Adams, 
in  his  *  Manual  of  Historical  Literature,'  1882,  says 


that  "  the  author  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Spain."  Where 
can  I  find  information  about  Dr.  Dunham's 
parentage,  birthplace  and  date,  and  his  career? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Times  beyond  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  died  suddenly  of  paralysis. 
Even  the  place  of  death  is  omitted. 

CHARLES  W.  SUTTON. 

LE  FEVRE.— I  would  feel  much  obliged  if  any 
correspondent  could  inform  me  of  the  original  or 
correct  way  of  spelling  the  names  variously  written 
Le  Feuvre,  Lefevre,  Le  Fevre,  Lefebvre,  Lefebure, 
&c.  I  find  in  the  parish  books  it  is  spelt  several 
ways.  We  now  spell  it  Le  Fevre.  Is  there  any 
crest  attached  to  the  name  of  Le  Fevre  ?  There  is 
to  Lefevre,  I  know.  FABER. 

NUMISMATIC. — "  Ecclesia  perversa  faciem  habet 
diaboli."  The  above  legend  I  am  positive  I  have 
read  on  some  medal.  What  was  the  piece ;  and 
when  and  where  stamped  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 


liepltc*. 

SCOTCH  ACADEMIC  PERIODICALS. 
(7th  S.  iii.  516.) 

Eeplying  to  J.  M.  G.,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
refer  him  to  any  published  account  of  such 
periodicals  as  have  been  conducted  by  the  students 
of  the  Scotch  universities.  I  happen  to  have 
by  me,  however,  a  few  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  serve  his  purpose  and  may 
have  some  general  interest.  Except  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  my  own  Alma  Mater,  these  notes 
do  not  approach  completeness,  and  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  additions  to  or  corrections  of  my  list  from 
any  correspondent  who  has  been  more  intimately 
connected  with  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  or  Edin- 
burgh. 

University  of  St.  Andrews  (1411). 

1825-26.  The  St.  Andrews  University  Magazine. 
Bight  numbers,  December  3  to  March  18. 

1863-64.  The  St.  Andrews  University  Magazine. 
Twelve  numbers,  February  to  January. 

186    (?).    The    St.    Andrews    University   Magazine. 
numbers. 

186  (?).  The  Comet.    ?  numbers. 

1879.  Kate  Kennedy's  Annual.  1  in  former  years  also. 

1886.  The  University  News  Sheet.  Fourteen  numbers, 
January  8  to  April  7. 

University  of  Glasgow  (1450). 
1826.  The  Academic. 
1828.  The  Alma  Mater. 
1830.  The  Athenaeum. 

1830.  The  College  (or  University)  Album.    Thia  also 
appeared  in  the  following  years :  1832, 1834,  1836, 1838, 
840,  1843,  1845,  1847,  1851,  1854,  1859,  1869,  1874. 
in  other  years. 

1834.  The  University  Souvenir. 
1837.  Proceedings  of  the  Peel  Club. 
1840.  Peel  Club  Papers. 
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1863.  The  College  Miscellany.  ?  numbers.  Nos.  6 
and  7  are  dated  April  10  and  17. 

1878.  The  Glasgow  University  Magazine.  Four  num- 
bers, January  to  April. 

1882-83.  The  Glasgow  University  Magazine.  Three 
numbers,  November  to  January. 

1884.  The  Glasgow  University  Review.  Four  numbers, 
March  to  December. 

Universities  of  Aberdeen  (1494  and  1593). 

1831.  The  Aberdeen  Lancet.  Three  numbers,  April, 
June,  November. 

1834-35.  The  Aberdeen  Medical  Magazine.  Five 
numbers,  December  to  April. 

1836.  The  Aberdeen  University  Magazine.  Sixteen 
numbers,  January  13  to  August  24.  With  title-page. 

1838.  The  Aberdeen  Universities  Magazine.  One  num- 
ber, November. 

1846-47.  The  King's  College  Miscellany.  Eight  num- 
bers, December  12  to  March  20. 

1849-50.  The  Aberdeen  Universities  Magazine.  Five 
numbers,  December  to  April.  With  title-page. 

1854.  The  A  berdeen  University  Magazine.  Four  num- 
bers, April  to  July. 

1854-55.  The  Aberdeen  Magazine  (largely  academic). 
Four  numbers,  October  to  January. 

1857-58.  The  Student.  Ten  numbers,  November  14  to 
March  20.  With  title-page. 

1872.  The  Medical  Students'  Shaver.  One  number, 
January. 

1872-73.  The  Aberdeen  Medical  Student.  Twenty 
numbers,  November  6  to  August  1.  With  a  "Rectorial 
Edition  "  of  December  4. 

1873-74.  The  Aberdeen  University  Gazette.  Nine 
numbers,  November  28  to  March  20.  With  a  "  Rectorial 
Edition  "  of  1875. 

1877.  The  Academic.  Seven  numbers,  January  12  to 
February  23. 

1877-78.  The  Academic,  new  series.  Eight  numbers 
December  7  to  February  8.  With  title-page. 

1883-84.  Alma  Mater.  Thirteen  numbers  and  extra 
New  Year  number,  November  28  to  March  5.  With 
title-page. 

1884-85.  Alma  Mater,  vol.  ii.  Fifteen  numbers 
November  12  to  April  3. 

1885-86.  Alma  Mater,  vol.  iii.  Sixteen  numbers, 
November  11  to  April  2.  With  title-page  for  vola.  ii. 
and  iii. 

1886-87.  A  Ima  Mater,  vol.  iv.*  Fourteen  numbers, 
November  17  to  March  2. 

University  of  Edinburgh  (1582). 
B&  The  Edinburgh  University  Journal  and  Critical 
Review.    Twelve  numbers,  January  1  to  I 

1824.  Lapsus  Lingua;  or,  the  College  Taller.  Thirty- 
eight  bi-weekly  numbers,  January  7  to  April  2. 

531.   The  Edinburgh   University  Magazine.     Four 
numbers,  January  to  April. 

832.  Nimmo;  or,  Alma's  Tawse.     1  numbers. 


. 

Ante  Nemo.    Two  numbers,  November  30  and 
Uecember  o. 


w     U™e™ty  John  the  Giant  Killer.    ?  numbers. 
1834.  The  University  Journal.    ?  numbers      No.  1  in 
January. 

1834-35.  The  University  Medical  and  Quizzical  Jour- 
nal,    .'  numbers. 

'  th° 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  Alma  3/ater.has  already  at- 
deml  ™°re  ma%  age-  than  an*other  Scotch  aca- 
aTf  h  ™?g         :n  ?  °re  '£  6Very  rea80n  to  exPect  tfaat 
a  fifth  volume  will  beg.n  when  next  winter  session  opens. 

•  See  the  University  Maga  for  February  19,  1835. 


1835.  The  University  Maga.  Twelve  numbers. 
January  8  to  March  26. 

1835.  "Two  rivals  of  Maga,  not  lasting  to  end  of 
winter  session.":}: 

1835.  The  Edinburgh  University  Souvenir.  An  "  an- 
nual." 

1837-38.  The  University  Maga,  vol.  ii.  ?  numbers. 
No.  4  on  January  12. 

1838.  The  University  Snowdrop. 

1839.  The  Edinburgh  University  Magazine.    1  num- 
bers ;  at  least  three. 

1840.  The  Edinburgh  Academic  Annual. 
1841-70.  ? 

1871.  The  Edinburgh  University  Magazine.  Four 
numbers,  January  to  April. 

1881-82.  The  Edinburgh  University  Quarterly.  Three 
numbers,  January  and  May,  1881,  and  December,  1882. 

1887.  College  Echoes :  a  Students'  Journal.  Three 
numbers,  not  dated. 

P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

2,  East  Craibstone  Street,  Aberdeen. 

An  article  appeared  on  Aberdeen  University 
magazines  in  Alma  Mattr,  Aberdeen  University 
Magazine,  No.  14,  vol.  ii.,  Wednesday,  February 
25,  1885,  and  another  in  the  same  periodical, 
No.  13,  vol.  iii.,  Wednesday,  February  23,  1887. 
More  will  appear  by-and-by  in  Scottish  Notes  and 
Queries  in  'A  Bibliography  of  Aberdeen  Periodical 
Literature,'  by  me.  J.  MALCOLM  BDLLOCH. 

Aberdeen. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOLOGY  (7th  S.  ii. 
445;  iii.  161,  277,315,411;  iv.  18).— I  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  it  would  be  wasting  words  to  reply 
to  a  writer  who  maintains  the  paradox  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  modern  philology  is  only 
"a  scientific  craze,"  "one  of  the  most  gigantic 
popular  delusions  that  human  ingenuity  ever 
expended  itself  fruitlessly  upon." 

MR.  HALL'S  qualifications  for  the  task  of  com- 
bating, single-handed,  a  conclusion  which  has 
been  accepted,  as  PROF.  SKEAT  says,  by  every 
advanced  philologist,  can  easily  be  tested.  He 
imagines  that  the  Baikal,  to  which  I  referred  as 
the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  region  in  which 
the  Aryan  race  may  possibly  have  originated,  is 
not,  as  geographers  have  hitherto  supposed,  an 
inland  sea,  but  a  tribe  of  "migratory  nomads." 
The  blunder  is  as  amusing  as  that  of  the  Tyrolese 
tourist  who  thought  that  the  Dolomites  were  a  sect 
of  Syrian  heretics.  Not  content  with  having  turned 
the  great  lake  of  Central  Asia  into  "  the  Scythians 
of  Herodotus,"  MR.  HALL  informs  us  that  their 
language  was  "an  agglutinative  or  monosyllabic 
form  of  speech."  MR.  HALL  has  misplaced  the 
Scythians  of  Herodotus  by  a  trifle  of  about  two 
thousand  miles,  and  is  also  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  these  Scythians  has  been 
shown  by  Jacob  Grimm  to  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  family. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  examine  in 
detail  MR.  HALL'S  numerous  delusions.  I  will 


See  '  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,'  p.  191,  note. 
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therefore  refrain  from  dissecting  his  lucid  state- 
ment that  the  aborigines  of  the  Baltic  is  an  ethno- 
logical locality,  or  the  still  more  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  a  primitive  German  prefix  is  "  taken 
directly  "  from  a  Latin  verb. 

I  would  recommend  MR.  HALL,  before  he  writes 
again,  to  study  a  few  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
subject,  such  as  Pictet's  'Origines  Indo-Euro- 
pe"ennes/  Penka's  '  Herkunft  der  Arier '  and  his 
*  Origines  Ariacae,'  Spiegel's  *  Arische  Periode,' 
Fick's  'Ehemalige  Spracheinheit  der  Indo-Ger- 
manen  Europas,'  as  well  as  the  immortal  works  of 
Bopp  and  Jacob  Grimm.  When  he  has  mastered 
these  books  it  will  be  possible  profitably  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  him,  though  I  suspect  that  he  will 
then  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  discuss. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

SIEGE  OF  BOLTON  (7th  S.  iv.  8). — Your  corre- 
spondent should  consult  Dr.  Ormerod's  'Memo- 
rials of  the  Civil  War  in  Lancashire,'  issued  by 
the  Chetham  Society.  Horridge  is  still  the  local 
pronunciation  of  Horwich,  near  Bolton. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

CAPE  CHARLOTTE  (7th  S.  iii.  309,  480).— I  must 
confess  that  when  I  read  MR.  MARSHALL'S  reply 
to  my  query  at  the  first  of  these  references,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  substitute  one  difficulty  for 
another  ;  for  if  the  queen's  birthday  was  kept 
as  a  movable  feast  with  a  range  over  several 
months,  how  could  Capt.  Cook,  who,  in  1775, 
was  returning  from  a  long  cruise  in  the 
South  Pacific,  know  that  it  would  be  observed 
that  year  in  England  on  January  18,  when  he  dis- 
covered Cape  Charlotte  in  New  Georgia  ?  But  on 
consulting  different  volumes  of  the  Annual  Re- 
gister I  find  that  it  had  been  usual  for  several 
years  to  keep  the  queen's  birthday  on  that  day. 
Under  that  date  for  1763  we  read  that  it  "  was 
celebrated  at  court  as  her  majesty's  birthday,  in 
order  to  give  people  in  trade  the  better  opportu- 
nity of  benefiting  by  the  great  expense  usual  on 
these  occasions."  In  1765  it  is  stated  that 
January  18  "  was  observed  as  usual  as  her 
majesty's  birthday,  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade."  Similar  notes  of  its  observance  on  that 
day  occur  in  1771  and  1772,  the  latter  of  which 
Cook  would  doubtless  remember,  as  he  did  not 
set  sail  from  England  on  his  second  voyage  until 
June  13  in  that  year. 

The  king's  birthday  was,  I  believe,  always  kept 
during  the  reign  of  George  III.  on  the  right  day, 
June  4.  But  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  remind  them  that  the  actual  day  of  his  birth, 
as  announced  when  it  took  place  in  1738,  was 
stated  to  be  May  24,  which  is  the  birthday  of  our 
present  gracious  sovereign,  and  has  been  the  real 
royal  birthday  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
change  of  style  in  England  in  1752,  advanc- 
ing the  count  of  time  by  eleven  days,  caused 


May  24  to  become  June  4  the  year  after  George 
was  made  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  father's  death. 

The  lapsus  plumce  or  misprint  (whichever  it  was) 
in  my  query,  in  giving  1774  instead  of  1744  as  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Charlotte,  was  marked 
by  me  as  a  corrigendum  in  the  next  number  of 
1  N.  &  Q.'  (p.  340). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Egli  is  a  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.,'  and  will  see  the  reason  why  Capt.  Cook 
associated  January  18  with  Queen  Charlotte, 
although  her  real  birthday  was,  as  he  rightly  re- 
marks in  his  '  Etymologisch-geographisches  Lexi- 
kon,'  May  19.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

DUBORDIEU  FAMILY  (6th  S.  iii.  336  ;  7th  S.  iii. 
329,  458). — In  Smiles's  '  Huguenots  in  England 
and  Ireland 'references  to  this  family  will  be  found 
at  pp.  310-12,  also  notes  to  pp.  312,  317-18,  and 
365.*  The  two  following  references  to  descendants 
of  Pastor  Du  Bourdieu  are  interesting  : — 

"  A  great-grandson  of  Du  Bourdieu,  Capt.  Saumarez 
Dubourdieu,  was  an  officer  in  the  British  Army  at  the 
capture  of  Martinique  from  the  French  in  1762,  and 
received  the  sword  of  the  French  commandant,  who  said 
on  presenting  it,  '  My  misfortune  is  the  lighter,  as  I  am 
conquered  by  a  Dubourdieu,  a  beloved  relative.  My  name 
is  Dubourdieu  ! '  " — Note,  p.  312. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  branch  of  the 
family  flourished  in  France  after  the  Revocation. 
The  second  story  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Rev.  Saumarez  Dubourdieu,  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  French  pastor  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London, 
was  minister  of  the  French  church  at  Lisburn  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  was  so  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
at  the  insurrection  of  1798  he  was  the  only  person  in 
Fjisburn  whom  the  insurgents  agreed  to  spare.  The 
French  congregation  having  become  greatly  decreased, 
by  deaths  as  well  as  intermarriages  with  Irish  families, 
the  chapel  was  at  length  closed— it  is  now  used  as  the 
court-house  of  Lisburnf— and  the  pastor  Dubourdieu 
having  joined  the  Established  Church,  he  was  presented 
with  the  living  of  Lambeg.  His  son,  rector  of  Annahelt, 
county  Down,  was  the  author  of  'A  Statistical  Survey  of 
the  County  Antrim,' published  in  1812."  J— Note,  p.  365. 
EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

NAME  OF  KUSKIN  (6th  S.  xii.  145, 191,  438).— 
That  the  two  syllables  in  this  name  should  be 
divided  thus,  Rusk-in  rather  than  Ru-skin,  is 
pretty  certain,  for  various  reasons,  otherwise  Ruskin 


*  The  above  pagination  is  that  of  the  first  edition, 
published  by  Murray,  London,  1867. 

f  This  was  written  in,  or  before,  1867.  For  the  benefit 
of  future  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  correspondent  can  answer  the  following  queries  : 
(1)  Is  this  building  still  in  existence  1  If  not,  when  was 
it  removed,  and  what  occupies  its  site  at  present  1  (2)  If 
in  existence,  is  it  still  used  as  the  court-house  ?  If  not, 
when  did  it  cease  to  be  so,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  now 
used  ? 

J  The  name  of  the  celebrated  Savoy  pastor  should  bo 
Jean  Armand  du  Bourdieu,  not  Dubordieu  as  JAPHET 
writes  it.  The  second  u  is  also  retained  in  the  names  of 
the  various  members  of  the  I'amily  mentioned  by  Smilea. 
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might  have  meant  "red-skin"  or  "rough-skin." 
The  place-name  Ruskington,  in  Lincolnshire,  so 
called  from  the  Kuscingas  or  Hryscingas  according 
to  Kemble  ('  Saxons  in  England/  i.  471-2),  settles 
the  matter.  The  personal  name  Euschil  or  Eoschil 
(Rosketyl)  occurs  in  Domesday  Book.  The  surname 
of  Ruskin  is  very  seldom  met  with.  One  William 
Ruskyn  or  Roskyn,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  married 
Eleanor,  sister  and  coheir  of  John  Beler,  Esq.,  of 
Kirkby,  who  died,  s.p.,  1475,  and  a  share  of  the 
estates  of  that  family  fell  to  her  son,  Jasper  Ruskyn, 
Esq.  He  died  April  10,  1485,  and  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb  in  Melton  Mowbray 
Church  1583  may  be  found  in  Harl.  MS.  2017, 
p.  84,  and  Nichols's  '  Leicestershire '  (ii.  p.  262**). 
Jasper  left  four  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Margaret, 
married  Richard  Lacy,  of  Halifax,  and  had  issue. 
Jasper,  however,  might  have  had  younger  brothers 
who  left  descendants.  These  Ruskyns  bore,  Sable, 
a  chevron  between  three  spear-heads  argent.  One 
William  Ruskyn  had  a  rent-charge  of  18s.  per 
annum  on  some  lands  in  Howdenshire,  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  chantry  of  Laxton  in  that  dis- 
trict 1535  (<  Valor.  Eccl.,'  v.  138). 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 
Westminoter. 

James  Hannay's  suggestion  that  Ruskin  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  family  name  Erskine  (found  Ariskine 
and  Areskin)  is  the  most  probable.  Erskine  is  the 
appellation  of  a  parish,  co.  Renfrew,  which  is  said 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  castle  on  the  margin 
of  the  Clyde.  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart  ('  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland ')  seems  to  think  the  castle 
may  have  been  named  from  the  surname,  from 
"Eris-skyne,  on  the  knife,"  which  he  supports  by 
an  anecdote.  As  a  place-name  Erskine,  ancient 
Irekyn,  might  translate  "  upon  the  fair  or  white 
water."  R.  s.  CHARNOCK. 

HOLY  THURSDAY:  WELL-DRESSING  AT  TISSING- 
TON  (7">  S.  iii.  189, 274, 357,  456).— For  an  account 
of  this  curious  old  Derbyshire  custom,  locally  known 
as  tap-dressing,  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  article  in  Once  a  Week,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

BLAZER  (7th  S.  iii.  408, 436). —PROF.  SKEAT  may 
like  to  be  reminded  that  the  "  Johnian  blazer "  is 
not  the  first  of  the  family.  It  has  a  collateral 
ancestor  in  "Blazes,"  the  familiar  appellative  for 
footmen  arrayed  in  breeches  of  scarlet  or  crimson 
plush,  when  such  breeches  were.  So  Sam  Weller 
addressed  Mr.  Tuckle  at  the  "  swarry."  I  have 
no  evidence,  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
the  title  was  earlier  than  Dickens,  not  invented 
by  him.  I  should  think  that  other  examples  of  it 
maybe  found  in  the  light  literature  of  half  a  century 
back,  but  if-  has  missed  a  place  in  the  '  New  Dic- 
tionai7-'  C.  B.  MOUNT. 


LEASE  OF  999  YEARS  (7th  S.  iii.  450).— Pro- 
bably the  information  could  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land, or  from  their  solicitors.  E.  T.  EVANS. 

That  leases  for  this  period  may  have  been  granted 
for  trust  purposes  is  very  likely;  but  that  such 
leases  ever  "  fell  in  "  to  the  Church  of  England  or 
to  any  one  else,  as  affirmed  by  your  correspondent 
to  be  alleged  by  the  American  press,  is  not  so 
evident,  when  we  consider  that  neither  leases  nor 
the  Church  of  England  existed  999  years  ago. 

J.  S.  UDAL. 

Symondsbusy,  Bridport. 

"GALE'S  RENT"  (7th  S.iii.  429).— This  question 
has  already  been  asked  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  See  6th  S. 
ii.  489  ;  iii.  174.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

KEYS  TO  NOVELS  (7th  S.  iii.  451).— N.  S.  will 
find  many  hints  scattered  throughout  Lockhart's 
'  Life  of  Scott '  as  to  whose  portraits  were  utilized 
for  the  principal  characters  of  the  famous  "  Waver- 
ley  Novels."  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

FEMALE  HERESIARCHS  (7th  S.  iii.  308,  412, 
521). — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  really 
founded  Shakerism,  if,  as  MR.  MARSHALL  tells  us, 
Ann  Lee  did  not.  The  communities  all  now  seem 
to  regard  her  not  only  as  general  Mother,  but  the 
object  of  a  "  hyperdulia "  more  meriting  to  be 
called  "  latria"  than  any  the  Deipara  receives  from 
other  churches.  "  Saviour  Christ"  and  "  Mother 
Ann  Christ"  are  coupled  as  co-equal.  Whether 
the  Trinity  has  been  made  a  Quaternity  "  (as  the 
Jew  Salvador  seriously  advises  Christians  to  do), 
I  cannot  find  evidence.  This  query  was  only  sent 
since  Mrs.  Girling's  death  was  understood  to  have 
broken  up  her  sect,  and  the  Southcottians  were 
believed  extinct  ;  and  as  Lady  Huntingdon's 
churches  never  claimed  any  doctrinal  peculiarity 
(nor,  indeed,  could  Methodism  as  a  whole  be  more 
called  a  sect  than  any  Roman  monastic  order),  it 
does  not  yet  appear  that  any  female  (if  not  Ann 
Lee)  ever  founded  a  growing  sect.  E.  L.  G. 

If  ESTE  possesses  the  pamphlet  on  Joanna 
Southcott  which  he  mentions,  would  he  kindly 
allow  me  to  borrow  it  for  a  short  time  ?  It  shall 
be  carefully  read  and  returned  at  once. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

CONVICTS  SHIPPED  TO  THE  COLONIES  (7th  S  ii. 
162,  476;  iii.  58,  114,  193).— The  reference  of 
R.  H.  H.  to  Cornet  Blackburn  I  cannot  find  in 
Carlyle's  'Cromwell.'  Will  he  kindly  make  it 
more  definite  ?  Elizabeth  Canning  also,  however 
"  notorious  "  in  the  view  of  J.  J.  S.,  is  to  me  a 
great  unknown.  What  was  her  crime  ?  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  notice  concerning  her  in 
our  histories  of  the  town  of  Wethersfield.  MAJOR 
NASH  deserves,  and  has,  my  thanks  for  his  refer- 
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ence   to   the   emigrant  lists  drawn  up  by  J.  0. 

Hotten.     That   work,  however,  I   find  to  show 

only  political  rebels,   who    are    often    reckoned 

martyrs,  without   the  mention  of  a   single   man 

as  guilty  of  a  moral   offence.     There   must  be 

records  of  another  character.     Where  are  they  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

'  THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND  '  (7th  S.  iii.  476).— The 
Pope  who  excommunicated  the  forgers  of  false 
miracles  and  the  inventors  of  visions  and  pro- 
hibited their  use  by  preachers  was  Leo  X.,  in 
the  eleventh  session  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1516  (Hard.,  'Cone.,'  t.  ix.  col.  1806,  sq.).  Mel- 
chior  Canus,  A.D.  1523-1560,  made  bishop  of  the 
Canary  Islands  in  1552,  and  one  of  those  who 
were  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Paul 
III.,  writes  of  the  '  Legenda  Aurea '  to  this  effect : 

"  In  illo  enim  libro  miraculorum  monstra  saepius 
quam  vera  miracula  legas :  hanc  homo  scripsit  ferrei 
oris,  plumbei  cordis,  animi  certe  parum  seven  et  pru- 
dentis."— « Loci  Theol.,'  1.  xi.  c.  vi.  p.  540,  Col.  Agr., 
1605. 

For  references  to  these  authorities,  with  further 
treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Jer.  Taylor,  'Liberty 
of  Prophecying/  sec.  xi.  6,  vol.  v.  pp.  507,  8, 
Eden. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  passage  in  Dr.  Milner's 
writings  to  which  ANON,  refers  ;  but  in  his  *  His- 
torical and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and 
Character  of  St.  George,'  London,  1792,  pp.  23,  24, 
there  is  this  in  the  text,  referring  to  the  "  famous 
author  of  the  '  Golden  Legend/  who  died  in 
1298":— 

"  It  is  true  this  legend  being  once  set  on  was  soon 
adopted  by  other  writers  of  equal  judgment,  and  of  the 
same  turn  of  mind  as  Voragine." 

While  in  the  note  there  is  a  reference  to  Baronius, 
who  writes  : — 

"In  nullis  enim,  quae  recensuimus,  S.  Georgii  actis 
antiquis  quicquam  ejusmodi  legitur,  sed  a  Jacobo  de 
Voragine,  abaque  aiiqua  majorum  auctoritate  ea  ad 
historiam  referuntur. "  — Baronius,  'Mart.  Rom.,'  ad 
April.  23,  p.  156,  Par.,  1607. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Is  this  the  passage  to  which  ANON,  refers? 
It  occurs  in  letter  xxiv.  of  the  '  End  of  Religious 
Controversy': — 

"  I  agree  with  him  and  you  in  rejecting  the  '  Legenda 
Aurea '   of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  the  '  Speculum '  of 
Vicentius    Belluacensis,    the    'Saints'    Lives'    of  the 
Patrician  Metaphrastes,  and  scores  of  similar  legends." 
In  a  foot-note  : — 

"  Pope  Gelasius  in  the  fifth  century  condemned 
several  apocryphal  Gospels,  as  also  several  false  legends 
of  Saints,  and  among  the  latter  the  common  ones  of  St. 
George." 

NATH.  J.  HONE. 

CROWNATION  (7th  S.  iii.  516).— It  is  not  clear 
whether  Macaulay  was  referring  to  the  spelling 


crownation,  or  only  to  the  solecism  of  writing  I 
for  me.  It  cannot  be  correct  to  say  that  crownation 
is  "  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  starvation" 
for  starvation  is  a  late-formed  hybrid  word;  if  not 
actually  the  coinage  of  Dundas  himself,  yet  at  any 
rate  new  to  English  ears  in  his  day ;  while  Queen 
Mary's  crownation  is  much  older,  and  merely  a 
slightly  modified  Latin  word.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  crownation  should  not  have  existed 
alongside  of  coronation  or  coronacion  in  very  early 
days.  The  '  Peterborough  Chronicle '  has  coronan 
in  A.D.  1111;  the  '  Ormulum '  has  the  contracted 
form  crune  ;  Henry  III.,  in  his  English  proclama- 
tion, has  "of  ure  cruninge"  in  1258;  the  'Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum'  has  corowne  and  crowne, 
corownere  and  crownere,  coronacyon  and  corown- 
ynge.  So  we  have  coronet  and  crownet;  and  Min- 
sheu  later  calls  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  both  coroner 
and  crowner.  In  fact,  the  double  forms  long  existed 
side  by  side.  In  somewhat  like  manner  Chaucer 
has  salvation  and  the  'Ancren  Riwle'  sauuation; 
and  a  form  savation  is  mentioned  by  Prof.  Earle. 
Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dictionary,'  quotes  crownation , 
and  it  probably  died  away  with  crowner,  crownet, 
as  less  refined  than  the  more  correct-looking  Latin 
spelling.  It  still  exists  in  provincial  dialects,  as  in 
Sussex,  and  Mr.  Peacock  quotes  an  instance  from 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  Church  accounts,  A.D.  1638,  in 
his  '  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Manley  and  Cor- 
ringham'  (Dialect  Society).  0.  W.  TANCOCK. 
Norwich. 

MAYPOLE  CUSTOM  (7th  S.  iii.  345,  462).— The 
use  of  holly  in  dressing  the  maypole  recalls  to  my 
mind  another  use  of  the  evergreen  which  may  be 
worth  noting.  Up  to  the  year  1854  the  admission 
to  the  freelege  of  this  borough  was,  among  other 
things,  by  "  going  through  the  well,"  a  pond  about 
a  hundred  feet  long  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  wide,  and 
three  to  five  deep.  On  the  day,  April  25,  a  pole, 
surmounted  with  a  large  holly  bush,  was  planted 
in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  each  candidate.  They 
were  literally  such,  for  on  arriving  at  the  well, 
about  four  miles  off,  they  stripped  and  dressed  in 
white,  with  caps  ornamented  with  silk  ribbons, 
for  the  muddy  plunge.  Forty- six  years  ago  I 
underwent  the  ordeal.  The  reforming  spirit  of  the 
age  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  time  named  above ;  but 
it  was  the  source  of  much  innocent  mirth. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick, 

FEMALE  POETS  (7th  S.  iii.  362,  502).— Your 
correspondent  A.  H.  asks  for  particulars  concern- 
ing Dame  Joanne  Kauley.  I  can  furnish  him  with 
a  few  notes  concerning  a  lady  of  this  name,  living 
at  the  time  in  question,  and  very  likely  identical 
with  the  poetess.  A  charter  of  John  de  Mowbray, 
dated  at  Melton  Mowbray,  the  Wednesday  (Mes- 
kerdy)  after  St.  Lawrence,  39  Edw.  III.  (Aug.  13, 
1365),  makes  a  grant  to  Joan  Cauleye  for  bringing 
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him  news  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest  SOD,  and  styles 
her  damsel  of  his  dearest  companion  (Patent  Eoll, 
2  Ric.  II.,  pt.  ii.).  The  name  of  Joan  Kauley  ap- 
pears among  those  of  the  damsels  of  Queen 
Philippa  pensioned  on  her  death  in  1369  (Patent 
Roll,  43  Edw.  III.,  pt.  ii.).  Sixty-six  shillings  and 
eightpence  are  paid  to  Joan  Kauley,  late  damsel  of 
Queen  Philippa,  in  1384,  being  the  discharge  of 
an  annual  grant  of  that  sum  (Issue  Roll,  Michs. , 

8  Ric.  II.).     Ten  marks  per  annum  were  granted 
on  November  28,  9  Ric.  II.  (1385),  to  Joan  de 
Caulee,  late  damsel  of  Queen  Philippa  (Close  Roll, 

9  Ric.  II.).     I  have  not  found  any  further  notices 
of  Joan  Cauley. 

Is  Adelicia  de  Preston  the  same  person  as  Alice 
Preston,  another  of  the  damsels  pensioned  on  Queen 
Philippa's  death  ?  She  was  in  receipt  of  her  pen- 
sion in  1396  (Issue  Roll,  Easter,  20  Ric.  II.). 

HERMENTRTJDB. 

I  am  glad  my  list  of  female  poets  has  been 
noticed  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  and  com- 
mented upon.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  with 
their  corrections  to  enlighten  me,  or  chastise,  as 
'tis  fit.  As  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  ask  your 
readers  to  help  me  in  gathering  together  a  list,  full, 
as  far  as  possible.  They  may  do  so  by  sending 
direct  to  me  any  names  they  are  acquainted  with 
which  I  have  not  mentioned.  For  a  second  list  I 
could  only  have  added  thirty  or  so  more  examples, 
and  then  should  have  been  left  mourning  the  in- 
completeness of  my  knowledge.  The  incentive  of 
my  writing  to  you  was  not  exactly  to  burden  the 
pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  a  load  of  matter,  to  some, 
perhaps,  insignificant  and  not  of  much  purpose,  but 
in  giving  what  I  knew  to  learn  more,  not  doubting 
that  I  should  succeed.  I  thank  two  of  your  corre- 
spondents for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful catalogue  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Stainforth's  library; 
I  must  confess  my  ignorance  of  such  before  the 
last  reference.  Can  I  ever  hope  to  behold  it  ? 
"  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 


Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 


HERBERT  HARDY. 


SYKESIDE  (7">  S.  iii.  348,  460),  Brockett  says,  is 
"a  streamlet  of  water,  the  smallest  kind  of  natural 
runner.  Saxon  sic,  tick,  lacuna ;  Isl.  ,ijke.  In  title 
deeds  relating  to  property  in  the  North  tie  word  often 
occurs  m  the  dog-Latin  of  our  old  records,  so  archseo- 
logically  musical  to  an  antiquary.  It  is  used  especially 
i  descnptiye  of  a  boundary  on  something  less  than  a 
stream  or  beck. 

Sykeside  would  thus  appear  to  mean  the  land  by 
the  side  of  the  Syke.  G.  H   THOMPSON 

Alnwick. 

PARIS  GARDEN  AND  CHRIST  CHURCH,  BLACK- 
FRIARS  (7*  S  iii  241,  343,  442).-}  forg've 
SEVENTY-TWO  his  joke  at  my  seventy-six,  but  here 

my  answer  all  the  same.    His  suggestion  that 


Broadwall  and  Wideflete  are  relative  terms,  or 
were  complementary  to  each  other,  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  irregular  curve  of  the  western 
limit  of  the  boundary,  i.  e.,  of  the  ancient  Wide- 
flete, runs  exactly  parallel  with  Broadwall  to  the 
Thames  at  Old  Barge  House  Alley.  In  an  inquiry 
as  to  new  sewers,  1809,  the  parishioners  urged 
against  that  the  old  drain  round  the  parish,  i.  e., 
Wideflete,  had  a  much  stronger  current  into  the 
Thames  than  the  proposed  sewer  could  have.  The 
use  of  the  word  wide  is  again  in  1118  shown  in 
the  '  Annals,'  "  The  maner  of  Wideford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire is  given  to  the  monks  of  Bermondsey." 
WILLIAM  RENDLE. 

MR.  RENDLE  seeks  to  disestablish  Richard  de 
Paris.  Good  ;  but  as  to  the  "  Garden,"  does  it 
not  mean  a  garth,  or  enclosure,  quasi  "  yard,"  not 
a  cultivable  area  ?  Cf.  the  green-yard,  a  sort  of 
lay-stall  up  Aldersgate  way. 

As  to  Bunyan's  connexion  with  Bankside  and 
Zoar  Chapel;  let  MR.  RENDLE  reconsider  this  point. 
Sir  John  Snorter's  copyhold,  if  at  Body's  Bridge, 
is  not  near  the  scene  of  the  preacher's  labours  as 
above  described  ;  indeed,  the  distance  is  consider- 
able, as  London  distances  go ;  it  is  a  good  penny 
'bus  fare.  A.  H. 

MILITARY:  BRITISH  ARMY:  LIGHT  CAVALRY  : 
LANCERS  (7th  S.  iii.  387,  483).— The  following 
historiettes  of  the  five  lancer  regiments  at  the 
present  time  forming  part  of  our  cavalry  may  pos- 
sibly afford  to  NEMO  the  information  he  requires. 

The  5th  (Royal  Irish)  Lancers.— This  corps, 
though  enjoying  a  precedence  immediately  after 
the  4th  (Queen's  Own)  Hussars,  raised  in  1685, 
and  before  the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  raised 
in  1689,  is  of  very  recent  origin,  as  it  has  been 
organized  within  the  last  thirty  years.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  accounted  for  as  follows.  The  5th 
Regiment  of  Royal  Irish  Dragoons,  of  which  corps 
the  one  under  consideration  may  be  said  to  be  the 
heir,  though  not  the  descendant,  was  formed  in 
1688,  and  distinguished  itself  at  Blenheim,  Rami- 
lies,  Oudenard,  and  Malplaquet.  In  1798,  how- 
ever, some  matters  occured  in  connexion  with  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  that  year  which  caused  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  corps.  For  sixty  years— 1798- 
1858— the  number  of  the  corps  remained  unfilled, 
but  in  the  last-named  year  a  new  regiment  was 
formed  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  in  the  Army 
List.  It  was  named  at  first  the  5th  (Royal 
Irish)  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  (Lancers),  and 
in  1861^  received  its  present  designation.  This 
fine  regiment  bears  on  its  guidons  the  victories 
achieved  by  its  predecessor,  as  well  as  that  honour 
which  it  gained  for  itself  by  participation  in  the 
Soudan  War  of  1885. 

t  The  9th  (Queen's  Royal)  Lancers  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  very  first  regiment  of  cavalry 
which  was  raised  after  the  succession  of  the  house 
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of  Hanover.  It  was  organized  during  the  first 
Pretender's  rebellion  in  1715  in  the  southern 
counties.  It  was  first  known  as  Wynne's  Dra- 
goons, after  its  colonel,  and  it  successively  bore 
the  names  of  its  commanding  officers — CroftV 
Molesworth's,  Cope's,  Brown's,  De  Grangue's,  and 
Bead's  Dragoons— until  1751,  when  it  received  its 
numerical  title,  9th  Dragoons,  which  it  bore  until 
1783,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  the  9fch  Light 
Dragoons.  In  September,  1816,  when  quartered 
at  Hounslow,  it  was  armed  with  lances  instead  of 
carabines,  and  the  designation  the  9th  Lancers 
was  bestowed  on  it.  In  1830  it  received  its  pre 
sent  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Adelaide. 

The  12th  (Prince  of  Wales's  Royal)  Lancers  was 
raised  in  1715  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Hants,  by 
Col.  Phineas  Bowles,  whose  name  it  first  bore. 
Afterwards  it  was  known  as  Rose's,  Whitshed's, 
Bligh's,  Mordaunt's,  Cholmondeley's,  Sackville's, 
and  Whitefoord's  Dragoons,  until  it  received  its 
numerical  title,  the  12th  Dragoons,  in  1751.  In 
1768  the  name  was  changed  to  the  12th  or  Prince 
of  Wales's  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  After 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  quartered  at  Pas  de 
Calais,  it  became  the  12th,  or  Prince  of  Wales's 
Lancers,  on  receiving  the  Prince  Regent's  approval 
of  it  being  armed  with  lances ;  and  in  March,  1817, 
the  word  "  Royal "  was  added  to  its  title. 

The  16th  (Queen's)  Lancer?.— All  regiments  of 
cavalry  from  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons  to  the  14th, 
inclusive,  were  originally  heavy  ;  but  in  1759,  the 
value  of  light  cavalry  being  manifested,  Col. 
George  Augustus  Eliot  t  (afterwards  Lord  Heath- 
field)  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  rais- 
ing the  first  light  cavalry  regiment,  which  was 
named  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  or  Eliott's  Light 
Horse.  In  the  same  year  another  regiment,  Bur- 
goyne's  Light  Horse,  or  the  16th  Light  Dragoons, 
was  also  formed  of  recruits  obtained  for  the  most 
part  in  London  and  Northampton.  In  1815,  while 
being  reviewed  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Romford,  he  informed  the  colonel  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  change  the  regiment  into  lancers. 
This  was  done,  and  the  corps  assumed  the  title  of 
the  16th  (Queen's)  Lancers.  It  is  the  only  lancer 
regiment  which  wears  a  scarlet  uniform. 

The  17th  (Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own)  Lancers. 
Towards  the  end  of  1759  steps  were  taken  to  form 
five  additional  light  cavalry  corps,  which  were 
raised  and  numbered  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th, 
and  21st  Light  Dragoons.  The  first  of  these  was 
raised  in  Scotland  by  Lord  Aberdour,  and  was 
known  as  the  Edinburgh  Light  Horse  ;  but  as  its 
organization  was  incomplete  it  was  disbanded  in 
1763.  The  second,  which  was  originally  numbered 
the  18th,  was  raised  by  Col.  John  Hales  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  became  the  17th  on  the  disbandment 
of  Aberdour's  regiment.  On  its  return  from  India 
in  1823  the  corps  was  quartered  at  Chatham,  when 
it  was  armed  with  lances,  and,  dropping  its  old 


appellation  of  the  17th  Light  Dragoons,  it  assumed 
the  title  of  the  17th  Lancers. 

R.  STEWART  PATTERSON, 

Chaplain  H.M.  Forces. 
Hale  Crescent,  Farnham. 

The  following  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Line 
were  originally  light  dragoons,  3rd,  4th,  7th,  8th, 
10th,  llth,  13th,  14th,  15th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  and 
21st  Hussars  ;  also  5th,  9tb,  12th,  and  17th  Lan- 
cers. Of  these  the  last  named  was  converted  into 
a  lancer  regiment  in  1822.  The  8th  Hussars  were 
originally  dragoons,  and  were  converted  into  light 
dragoons  in  1775,  becoming  hussars  apparently 
about  the  year  1822,  upon  their  return  from  India 
after  twenty-seven  years'  foreign  service.  The 
*  General  Orders '  would  probably  give  most  of 
the  information  that  is  required,  as  could  pro- 
bably Mr.  Percy  Groves  (care  of  editor  of  the 
Graphic)  were  he  written  to  on  the  subject. 

E.  T.  EVANS. 

BASTINADO  (7th  S.iii.  497). — Bastinado,  or  bas- 
tinade  (Fr.  bastonnade),  means  properly  nothing 
more  than  beating  with  a  stick  or  cudgel  (baton). 
It  is  not  used  by  our  English  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  exclusively  of  the 
Turkish  form  of  punishment.  C.  C.  B. 

Bastinado,  besides  the  specific  meaning  of  a 
Turkish  or  Chinese  punishment,  is  given  as  "  the 
act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel,"  in  Johnson,  as  also 
in  Bailey.  The  former  has  examples  from  Sidney 
and  from  Butler's  '  Hudibras.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

I  recommend  your  correspondent  to  consult  the 
'  New  English  Dictionary.' 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SIR  ABRAHAM  YARNER  (7th  S.  iii.  329).  —I  am 
able  to  give  the  following  information,  which  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  supplement  at  some  future 
time.  Sir  Abraham  Yarner,  M.D.,  was  buried  at 
St.  Michan's,  Dublin,  July  29, 1677.  His  widow, 
Katherine,  was  buried  there  January  20,  1691. 
Their  daughter  Jane  was  married  to  "John 
Temple,  Esq.,"  of  Dublin,  by  licence  dated 
August  3,  1663.  Abraham  (probably  son  of  Sir 
Abraham)  had  by  Mary,  his  wife  (1),  Jane,  bapt. 
at  St.  Michan's,  January  27,  1677;  (2)  a  nameless 
son,  bapt.  March  27,  1682 ;  (3)  Susanna,  buried 
December  31,  1685  ;  (4)  Katherine,  bapt.  January 
26,  1685.  Then  Francis  Yarner,  Esq.  (another 
son  ?),  by  Sarah,  his  wife,  had  (1)  Arthur,  buried 
March  20,  1678  ;  (2)  Abraham,  buried  Novem- 
ber 26,  1682  ;  (3)  Anne,  buried  January  1,  1682  ; 
(4)  Elizabeth,  bapt.  October  20,  1683  ;  (5)  Sarah, 
t>apt.  November  7,  1684,  and  buried  March  5, 
1686  ;  (6)  Mary,  buried  January  28,  1686  ;  (7) 
Susanna,  bapt.  January  12,  1687.  Very  probably 
the  wills  of  Sir  Abraham  and  others  are  on  record 
n  Dublin.  Y.  S.  M. 
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DULCARNON  (7th  S.  iv.  48).— This  is  a  long  story, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  it.  I  merely 
summarize  the  results. 

1.  Dulcamon  is  Chaucer's  spelling  of  the  Eastern 
word,  meaning  "  two-horned,"  which  was  a  common 
medieval  epithet  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  he 
claimed  descent  from  Ammon. 

2.  It  was  applied,  in  joke,  to    Euclid,  i.  47; 
because  the  two  upper  squares  stick  up  like  two 
horns. 

3.  Chaucer  goes  on  to  call  it  "  the  fleming  of 
wrecches,"  i. «.,  flight  of  the  miserable.     This  is 
his  translation  of  Lat.  fuga  miserorum,  a  jocular 
name  for  Euclid,  i.  5.     That  is,  he    mixes    up 
the  two  propositions  ;  both  being  puzzling. 

4  I  do  not  think  any  one  but  Chaucer  (or  some 
one  quoting  or  referring  to  Chaucer)  ever  employs 
the  word.  Kesey  means  "  kersey." 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  SONGS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  49). 
—I  am  always  glad  to  reply  to  inquiries  from 
America  about  songs  or  ballads,  for  the  United 
States  have  shown  the  utmost  liberality  and  intelli- 
gence in  their  appreciation  of  such  knowledge.  I 
therefore  at  once  establish  the  authorship  of  two 
out  of  the  three  songs  in  question,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

When  the  kine  had  given  a  pailfull 
was  written  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  printed  among  his 
'  Choice  Songs,'  p.  16,  in  1684,  entitled  *  Tom  and 
Doll ;   or,  the  Modest  Maid's  Delight,'  and  re- 
printed with  music  not  only  in  the  '  180  Loyal 
Songs '  of  1685  and  1694,  p.  252,  but  also  in  the 
second  volume  of  'Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,' 
1719  edition,  p.  27.     Enlarged  into  a  broadside 
ballad,  it  is  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Collection, 
vol.  iii.  fol.  183,  there  entitled  *  The  Enjoyment ; 
or,  No,  no,  changed  to  Ay,  ay.' 
Celamina  pray  tell  me : 
When  those  pretty  eyes  I  see, 

is  a  "  Dialogue  Sung  by  a  Boy  and  Girl,  at  the 
Playhouse,"  written  in  1695  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  and 
introduced  in  Thomas  Southerne's  tragedy  '  Oro- 
noko,'  founded  on  Aphra  Behn's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  The  music  was  composed  by  Henry  Pur- 
cell  shortly  before  his  death,  and  is  preserved  in 
his  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  vol.  i.  p.  216,  first  edi- 
tion. The  song  is  also  in  '  Deliciae  Musicae,'  1696, 
bk.  iv.  p.  7. 

0  mother,  Roger  with  his  kisses 

Almost  stops  my  breath. 

Still  unaccredited  to  a  known  author,  but  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  Jonah  Deacon's  own.  It  attained 
an  immense  popularity,  and  its  own  new  tune  was 
cited  for  many  subsequent  ballads.  It  was  some- 
times called  'Modesty  Amazed;  or,  the  Dorsetshire 
DamozeP;  at  other  times  '  The  Young  Maiden's 
Request.'  4s  a  broadside  ballad,  into  which  it  was 
transferred  and  enlarged,  it  was  licensed  by  Robert 


Pocock,  in  1685-87,  after  having  appeared  in 
Henry  Playford's '  Theatre  of  Musick,'  bk.  iii.  p.  25, 
1686,  and  printed  by  Jonah  Deacon  with  a  warn- 
ing that  counterfeits  were  issued.  The  ballad  title 
was  '  The  Wooing  of  Robin  and  Joan ;  or,  the 
West-Country  Lovers.'  As  a  copy  is  in  the  Rox- 
burghe  Collection  at  the  British  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  338,  it  will  be  reproduced  ere  long  in  the  seventh 
(final)  volume  of  'Roxburghe  Ballads'  of  our 
Ballad  Society,  issued  by  Messrs.  Austin,  of  Hert- 
fort.  Another  copy  is  in  the  Pepysian  Collection, 
iv.  23.  Moreover,  I  possess  the  rare  "Answer  "  to 
it,  beginning — 

I  pray  now  leave  your  early  longing. 
This  also  shall  be  reprinted.      I  hope  this  may 
satisfy  MR.  FRANK  E.  BLISS. 

J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 
The  Priory,  Molash  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

DOCTORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  (7th  S.  iii.  429,  523). 
— I  was  well  aware  that  the  four  ancient  Latin 
doctors  had  only  been  augmented  by  two  in 
mediaeval  times  ;  but  imbibed  a  notion,  I  cannot 
tell  whence,  that  in  the  present  or  last  century 
some  further  additions,  and  even  a  female,  St. 
Teresa  (or  Theresia,  as  the  Bollandists  spell  her 
name),  had  been  made  to  the  list  of  writers  held 
to  have  "not  only  taught  in  the  Church  but 
taught  the  Church  herself."  E.  L.  G. 

MONTAIGNE  (7th  S.  iii.  228,  428).— There  is  a 
copious  subject-index  to  the  edition  of  Mon- 
taigne's 'Essays'  published  by  Gamier  Fr&res, 
2  vols.,  fourth  edition,  Paris,  n.d. ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  the  index  to  which  MR.  WARD 
refers.  I  have,  moreover,  searched  it  carefully, 
but  can  find  no  reference  to  the  subject  1>.  F. 
asks  about.  H.  DELEVINGNE. 

Ealing. 

DENSYLL,  SERJEANT-AT-LAW  TEMP.  HENRY 
VIII.  (7th  S.  iii.  516).— John  Densyll,  or  Denzell, 
was  son  and  heir  of  Reinfrey  Denysell,  of  Deny- 
sell,  Cornwall,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family 
in  that  county.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  particular 
inn  with  which  he  was  associated,  but  he  received 
the  coif  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1531.  His  death 
occurred  on  Jan.  3,  1535/6,  and  his  burial  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Giles,  near  Holborn,  "where  his 
Monument,  with  his  Epitaph,  and  the  Pourtrai- 
tures  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  six  sons,  all  in 
Brass,  were  to  be  seen."  The  sons  all  died  before 
reaching  man's  estate,  but  he  left  two  daughters, 
Anne  and  Alice,  the  elder  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  Holies  of  Haughton  (by  whom  she  was 
grandmother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clare),  the 
younger  married  to  William  Reskymer,  Esq. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

CHARLES  MORDAUNT,  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH 
(7th  S.  iii.  407,  486).— It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  there  are  biographical  sketches  of  this  gallant 
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commander  in  Lodge's  *  Portraits '  and  in  the 
1  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,'  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner.  In 
the  former  work  there  is  prefixed  to  the  memoir 
an  engraving  of  him  after  the  portrait  by  Michael 
Dael.  Pope  thus  alludes  to  him  in  his  '  Imita- 
tions of  Horace ;: — 

And  he  whose  lightning  pierced  th'  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

'Satire,'!,  v.l  29-132. 

Turvey,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  was  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Mordaunts,  and  he  was  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  a  vault  in  the  church  there,  now 
concreted  and  closed  up.  He  died  in  1735.  One 
of  his  titles  was  Baron  Mordaunt  of  Turvey. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"A  MISS   IS   AS  GOOD  AS  A  MILE"    (7th    S.    Hi. 

476). — The  Earl  of  Crawford's  explanation  of  this 
well-known  proverbial  expression  is  highly  in- 
genious, but  will  not  "  hold  water,"  to  use  your 
correspondent's  words.  The  full  form  of  the 
proverb  is  "An  inch  in  a  miss  is  as  good  as  an 
ell,"  and  is  given  in  Camden's  *  Remains,'  1614. 
Fuller's  ' Gnomologia,'  1732,  has,  "An  inch  in 
missing  is  as  bad  as  an  ell.'  Kelly,  in  his  '  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations,'  says  that  the  original  read- 
ing of  the  proverb  is  "  An  inch  of  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile."  I  have  not,  however,  met  with 
this  form  of  the  proverb.  The  abbreviated  ex- 
pression, "A  miss,"  &c.,  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
modern.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

AVALON  (7th  S.  iii.  169,  218,  358,  480).— In 
our  Church  Calendar,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
still  retains  his  place  on  November  17.  He  is 
known  as  Hugh  of  Avalon.  Avalon  is  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  in  it  was  situated  the  Great  Char- 
treuse, from  which  he  was  invited  by  Henry  II.  to 
found  the  Carthusian  order  in  England  at  Wilham, 
in  Somerset.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

LAST  OF  THE  ALE-TASTERS  (7th  S.  iv.  4).— The 
account  of  Richard  Taylor,  the  ale-taster  of  Rossen- 
dale,  is  quoted,  apparently  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging  to  the  Manchester  Quarterly  of  April, 
1886.  It  is  also  included  in  his  recently  issued 
volume  of  '  Speeches  and  Addresses '  (Manchester, 
John  Heywood,  1887). 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

BROMFLAT  :  LOWTHER  (7th  S.  iii.  429). — The 
pedigree  on  which  ADA'S  first  question  is  based  is 
not  very  correct  in  its  nomenclature.  It  ought  to 
run,  Was  Margaret,  dau.  and  heir  of  Henry  Brom- 
flete,  the  dau.  of  Joan,  dau.  of  Thomas  de  Holand, 
Earl  of  Kent  ?  There  never  was  an  Earl  Hol- 
land in  England.  Margaret  certainly  was  not 


the  daughter  of  Joan,  Duchess  Dowager  of  York, 
since  that  lady  was  returned  in  her  inquisition 
as  having  died  issueless,  and  her  nephews  or 
grandnephews  became  her  heirs.  I  can  say  nothing 
about  the  Lowther  pedigree,  but  I  find  no  trace  of 
any  Lowther  marriage  with  either  Lucy  of  Cocker- 
mouth  or  Fitzhugh  of  Ravenswath. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

POEMS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  BYRON  (7th  S.  ii.  183, 
253,  298,  389,  457;  iii.  33,  73,  158).— The  result 
of  the  discussion  to  which  my  note  at  the  first 
reference  gave  rise  has  not  been  quite  what  I 
most  desired.  I  was  anxious  to  trace  the  poems 
in  question  to  their  origin,  if  possible,  and  to  dis- 
cover who  their  authors  were.  Since  my  note  ap- 
peared I  have  met  with  nearly  half  a  dozen 
different  editions  of  the  volume  of  poems  published 
by  Walker  to  which  I  specially  alluded  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
The  result  of  my  trouble  will  not,  I  think,  be  found 
uninteresting,  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
here.  I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  pointing 
out  that  a  short  article  on  the  subject  will  probably 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  Walford's  Antiquarian, 
and  this  fact  is  here  mentioned  chiefly  as  a  clue  to 
those  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  in 
years  yet  to  come.  W.  ROBERTS. 

11,  Frederick  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

"  DAUGHTER  "  PRONOUNCED  "  D AFTER  "  (7th  S. 
iii.  189, 253, 433).— Is  it  so  certain  as  MR.  DYMOND 
says  that  the  example  he  gives  is  "  very  conclu- 
sive "  as  to  this  pronunciation  ?  In  Hants  and 
Wilts,  and  some  of  the  other  southern  counties,  I 
know  well  that  daughter  is  invariably  pronounced 
by  the  "persons  of  inferior  position"  to  whom 
Miss  RITA  Fox  refers  as  dddter,  with  a  consider- 
able quiver  on  the  a  by  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers and  other  elderly  folk  ;  whilst  after  is  as 
invariably  sounded  d'ter.  Pronouncing  thus  would 
make  the  rhyme  of  the  schoolmaster's  poem  as 
written  quite  correct  when  spoken.  The  same 
evident  pronunciation  occurs  again  in — 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  a  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water  (=water), 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  after  (=a'ter). 

It  will  be  found,  too,  plentifully  sprinkled  over 
Barnes's  '  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,'  e.  </., 
Zoo  if  you  've  wherewi',  and  would  vind 

A  wife  worth  looken  a'ter, 
Goo  an'  get  a  farmer  in  the  mind 
To  gi'e  his  woldest  da'ter. 

R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

BUTLER'S  '  HUDIBRAS  '  (7th  S.  iii.  446). — I  have 
an  edition  of  above  (16mo.),  1720— "A.dorn'd  with 
Cuts,"  "Corrected  and  Amended  with  Annota- 
tions never  before  printed  "—the  first  part  having 
the  names  of  eighteen  publishers  attached,  the 
second  seven,  and  the  third  part  only  one,  that 
of  "  Thomas  Home  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
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Royal  Exchange,"  whose  name,  I  may  say,  appears 
amongst  the  first  eighteen,  together  with  J.  Tonson 
and  others.  In  the  "Author's  Life  "  attached  to 
the  first  part  it  is  stated  :  — 

"  In  the  year  1663  there  came  out  a  spurious  book,  called 
'The  Second  Part  of  Hudibras,'  which  is  reflected  upon 
by  our  author,  under  the  character  of  Whackura,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  second  part :  afterwards  came  out 
the  Dutch  and  Scotch  '  Hudibras,'  '  Butler's  Ghost,'  the 
'  Occasional  Hypocrite,'  and  some  others  of  the  same 
nature,  which  compared  with  this  (Virgil  travesty  ex- 
cepted)  deserve  only  to  be  condemn'd  adficum  et  piperum, 
or  if  you  please,  to  more  base  and  servile  offices." 

This  may  possibly  give  your  correspondent  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  a  new  idea  as  to  the  view  then  taken 
of  the  "  spurious"  edition  he  alludes  to. 

EDWARD  T.  DUNN. 
Lonsdale  Road,  Barnes. 

I  have  before  me  Harriot's  16mo.  edition  (as 
COL.  PRIDEAUX  remarks  of  the  other  editions  to 
which  he  refers,  "  the  collation  is  really  in  eights  "). 
The  title-page  is  as  follows:  "Hudibras  |  The  First 
Part  |  Written  in  the  time  of  the  late  Wars  | 
London  |  Printed  by  I.  G.  for  Richard  Harriot, 
under  |  St.  Dunstans  Church  in  Fleet-street,  1663." 
A  goodly  portion  of  the  title-page  is  occupied  by 
a  coarsely  executed  woodcut  ornament  representing 
a  wreath.  On  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  the 
licence,  "  Imprimatur  |  Jo.  Berkenhead  |  Nov.  11, 
1662."  P.  26,  1.  7;  ibid.,  1.  16;  and  "Nare 
olfact "  on  p.  28  are  correctly  printed. 

JOHNSON  BAILY. 

South  Shields. 

REGIMENTAL  HISTORIES  (7th  S.  iii.  248,  396).— 
I  extract  the  following  from  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph  of  Hay  26  :— 

"  The  gallant  65th  are  having  their  history  written  by 
the  most  competent  pen  which  could  undertake  the 
work.  Col.  Byam  has  had  the  regimental  records  in  hand 
for  some  time,  and  they  are  now  with  the  publishers  He 
has  issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  states:— 'For  many 
years  the  absence  of  the  records  of  the  65th  (York  and 
Lancaster)  Regiment,  published  in  a  complete  book  form 
has  been  felt  by  the  officers  and  men,  past  and  present! 
It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  them  in  such  a  manner  pro- 
vided that  the  sale  of  a  certain  number  can  be  gua- 
ranteed. 

E.  HOBSON. 

A  WALLET  (7*  S.  iii.  346, 461).— As  an  instance 
of  another  form  of  the  wallet— and  that  a  very 
old  one  — may  I  mention  the  little  triangular 
piece  of  stuff,  something  like  a  bag,  that  is  sus- 
pended from  behind  the  left  shoulder  of  a  junior 
barrister's  gown  as  now  worn  at  the  present  day? 
Being  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  gown  it  is 
not  very  noticeable,  and  though  I  have  worn  it 
myself  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  I  have  never  until 

:day  thoroughly  examined  it.  It  is  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  divided  by  a  slit  at  the  bottom  into 
two  compartments,  one  of  which  is  open,  and  the 


other  enclosed  and  capable  of  holding  small  articles, 
such  as  money.  This  latter,  indeed,  is  the  object 
for  which  it  is  said  it  was  intended.  Hembers  of 
the  Bar  were  always  supposed  to  do  their  work  for 
nothing.  Nevertheless  the  little  hanging  wallet 
afforded  a  convenient  means  whereby  the  client 
might  slip  in  an  honorarium  without  ruffling  the 
susceptibilities  or  offending  the  dignity  of  the 
learned  counsellor.  This  innocent  delusion  is  still 
kept  up  ;  and  to  this  day  we  are  the  only  pro- 
fession that  cannot  bring  an  action  at  law  for  its 
fees. 

As  an  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  the  barrister's 
wallet,  I  may  say  that  in  shape  it  more  nearly  than 
any  of  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondents  HR. 
PATTERSON  and  DR.  NICHOLSON  approaches  that 
of  the  ivattles  of  a  cock  or  turkey;  from  which, 
through  a  corruption  of  the  H.E.  watel,  a  wattle  or 
bag,  according  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  is  de- 
rived. Compare  Shakespeare  ('  Tempest,'  III.  iii.), 
where  Gonzalo  says  : — 

Whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh. 

See  also  Skeat's  'Etymological  Dictionary,'  1882. 

J.  S.  UDAL. 
Inner  Temple. 

HORUE:  CABILLAUD  (7th  S.  iii.  48,  214,  377, 
454). — Your  correspondent  gives  unnecessary  pro- 
minence to  my  statement  when  he  says  Hiss  BUSK 
takes  merluzzo  to  mean  cod,  as  if  I  had  given  it  as 
an  idea  of  my  own.  Whether  he  is  right  as  to 
cod  not  being  found  in  the  seas  surrounding 
Italy  I  leave  him  to  learn  from  others  ;  but  his 
conclusion  that,  therefore,  Italians  ought  never  to 
speak  of  fresh  cod  is  "  too  too  "  absurd!  Whether 
they  ought  or  not,  however,  they  most  certainly 
do  sometimes  mention  cod,  and  that  by  the  name 
of  merluzzo.  A  little  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  usages  of  a  people  is  as  requisite  to  obtaining 
knowledge  of  a  language  as  book-learning. 

If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  my  testimony  to  the 
fact  (which  might  be  good  enough  for  a  common 
household  matter),  he  can  find  it  not  only  in  any 
common  dictionary,  but  also  in  some  detail  in 
Tommaseo,  who  by  no  means  limits  it  as  the  name 
of  the  fish  caught  in  the  Hediterranean,  but 
actually  happens  incidentally  to  quote  a  passage  in 
which  it  is  used  for  that  found  off  Norway,  Ice- 
land, and  Newfoundland.  He  may  also  see  cod- 
liver  oil  advertised  as  "  olio  di  fegato  di  merluzzo  " 
any  day. 

With  regard  to  "stock-fish  "—I  know  it  is  a  terrible 
matter  to  write  anything  that  can  be  represented 
as  a  "guess,"  nevertheless  I  fancy  no  one  who 
has  seen  cod  strained  on  sticks  to  dry  can  have 
any  doubt  as  to  how  dried  cod  acquired  that 
appellation.  ft.  H.  BUSK. 

ROYAL  SALUTES  (7th  S.  iii.  496).— From  my 
earliest  years  I  have  heard  this  story  told,  not  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  but  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  I 
suppose  it  really  is  true  of  neither,  and  is  probably 
a  solar  myth. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 


BELONGING  TO  MARY,  QUEEN   OF   SCOTS 

(7th  S.  iii.  309).—  In  A.D.  1587  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  an 
enamelled  reliquary,  containing  a  thorn  from  the 
crown  of  our  Lord,  which  had  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  earl's  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Woodruffe,  who  presented  it  to  the  Kev. 
F.  John  Clark,  Provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits. 
He  gave  it  to  the  English  Noviciate  of  the  Society, 
at  Watten.  There  it  remained  till  1763.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Society  it  was  taken  to  Ghent, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  that  city. 
His  successor  gave  it  to  a  confraternity  established 
in  the  cathedral  at  Ghent,  where  it  now  is. 

EDMUND  WATERTON. 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography.      Edited  by  Leslie 

Stephen.  Vol.  XI.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
THE  eleventh  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  carries  the  alphabet  from  Clater  to  Condell. 
Pew  names  of  the  highest  importance  are  found  in  it, 
but  there  are  many  valuable  biographies.  It  is  gratifying, 
moreover,  to  note  that  the  proportion  is  now  just,  that 
no  lives  of  disproportionate  length  are  admitted,  and  that 
the  whole  work  remains  sound,  accurate,  and  conscien- 
tious. John  Cleveland,  the  Cavalier  poet,  is  the  subject 
of  an  appreciative  notice  by  the  Rev.  J.  VVoodfall  Ebs- 
worth.  The  estimate  of  the  work  of  this  much  disparaged 
writer  has  great  interest.  The  large  family  of  Clifford, 
or  De  Cliftbrd,  is  treated  by  various  contributors,  from 
Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  for  whom  Mr.  Russell 
Barker  is  responsible,  and  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, who  as  an  admiral  comes  naturally  into  the  province 
of  Prof.  J.  K.  Laughton,to  William  Kingdon  Clifford,  the 
mathematician,  whose  biography  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen.  Much  of  the  information  supplied  in 
the  last-named  biography  is  derived  from  personal  know- 
ledge, and  the  estimate  of  character  is  very  valuable. 
Mr.  Stephen  states  "  Clifford  was  a  most  attractive 
companion.  His  careless  phrases  had  always  the 
Btamp  of  genius."  Mr.  Louis  Fagan  is  responsible 
for  the  life  of  George  Clint,  and  Mr.  R,  E.  Graves  for 
that  of  Alfred.  The  first  life  of  primary  importance  that 
is  reached  is  that  of  Clive,  which  is  written  by  Sir  A.  J. 
Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.  In  the  disputed  points  of  Olive's 
career  the  biographer  takes  a  view  favourable  in  the 
main,  holding,  however,  that  for  the  fraud  upon  Omi- 
chand  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  defence.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  supplies  the  life  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  This, 
is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  thoroughly  sympathetic  and 
appreciative.  Mr.  Edward  Smith  writes  on  Cobbett, 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  supplies,  as  is  natural,  the  life  of 
Richard  Cobden.  Prof.  Laughton  is  at  his  best  in  deal- 
ing with  Thomas  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  whose 
marvellous  career  is  described  with  much  spirit. 
Catharine  Cockburn  falls  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Lord  Cockburn  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  A  long  and  instructive 
life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Macdonell. 


Colenso  is  treated  with  much  tenderness  by  the  Rev 
Sir  G.  W.  Cox.  Dr.  Garnett  is  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  Hartley  and  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  for  the  life  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
the  bibliographical  portion  of  which  is  specially  full*. 
Mr.  Stephen  holds  that  admirers  of  Coleridge's  philo- 
sophical writings  must  limit  themselves  to  claiming 
for  him  "the  honour  of  having  done  much  to 
stimulate  thought,  and  abandon  any  claim  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  definite  system."  Colet  is  the  most 
important  contribution  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee,  his  article 
having  been  revised  by  Mr.  Lupton,  the  latest  bio- 
grapher. The  Rev.  W.  Hunt's  life  of  Jeremy  Collier 
has  a  useful  bibliography  of  books  connected  with  his 
great  controversy.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Warner,  the  his- 
torian of  Dulwich,  deals  with  Payne  Collier,  and  fear- 
lessly exposes  the  fatal  propensity  to  which  Collier  gave 
way.  Anthony  Collins  is  in  part  defended  by  Mr. 
Stephen,  who  also  writes  on  William  Collins,  the  poet. 
Combe  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen.  So  much 
solid  work  is  there  in  a  volume  such  as  the  present,  the 
announcement  of  the  forthcoming  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  book  need  cause  no  astonishment.  It  is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  the  original  extent  of  fifty  volumes  is  not 
likely  to  be  exceeded. 

Chronicon  Ablatice  Rameseiensis.  Cura  W.  Dunn  Macray . 

Rolls  Series.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

Cartularium  Mona&terii  de  Rameseia.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hart  and  Rev.  Ponsonby  H.  Lyons 
Vol.  II.  Rolls  Series.  (Same  publishers.) 
THE  monastic  chronicles  in  which  our  land  was  once  so 
rich  are  being  slowly  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  fire 
and  the  hundred  other  accidents  to  which  manuscripts 
are  liable.  Many,  no  doubt,  perished  on  the  pillage  of 
the  religious  houses  at  the  Reformation,  others  have 
been  lost  during  the  three  centuries  of  neglect  that 
succeeded  the  change  in  religion.  We  may  hope,  how- 
ever, that  within  a  short  time  all  that  remain  to  us  will 
be  made  secure.  The  Ramsey  chronicle  is  of  second- 
rate  importance ;  we  cannot  compare  it  with  those  of 
St.  Albans,  Peterborough,  or  York ;  but  it  is  an  important 
historical  document  nevertheless,  which  it  would  have 
been  shameful  to  have  passed  over.  Mr.  Macray  has 
discharged  his  duty  as  editor  in  a  very  conscientious 
manner.  Not  only  have  we  the  complete  text  of  the 
chronicle,  but  he  has  added  in  the  appendix  catalogues 
of  the  abbots  and  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  library. 
These  old  book  catalogues  have  been  till  recently 
strangely  neglected.  Among  antiquaries  of  a  past 
generation  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  was  the  only  one  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  their  full  value.  They  are  im- 
portant as  indicating  the  scholarship  of  the  time. 
Among  these  Ramsey  books  was  the  '  Timaeus  '  of  Plato. 
The  number  of  Bibles  was  large.  Two  of  them  were  in 
Hebrew.  There  was  also  a  Hebrew  Psalter.  Altogether 
there  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  books  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Ramsey  was  an  important  abbey,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  its  library  was  an  exceptionally 
fine  one;  yet  it  could  not  have  been  richer  or  more 
important  than  those  of  many  other  religious  houses 
which  we  could  name.  It  is  sad  to  call  to  mind  that  in 
most  instances  these  priceless  volumes  were  treated  as 
mere  spoil  by  those  who  followed  the  monks  in  their 
rich  inheritance. 

The  charter  book  of  Ramsey,  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  is  before  us,  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  chronicle. 
Few  books  of  the  kind  throw  more  light  on  local  history 
and  genealogy  than  the  one  before  us.  Until,  however, 
we  have  it  in  its  entirety  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  it  as 
it  deserves.  The  manuscript  from  which  it  is  printed  is 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office.  The  editors  have  die- 
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covered  six  other  manuscript  chartularies  of  this  great 
house.  We  trust  they  will  make  their  book  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  give  to  us  every  document  contained  in 
these  other  volumes  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
codex  on  which  they  are  now  engaged.  Ramsey  was  a 
Benedictine  house  of  comparatively  late  foundation. 
Ely  and  Peterborough  could  claim  a  far  greater  anti- 
quity. But  there  was,  perhaps,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monastic  houses  which  did  more  to  further 
Christian  civilization  than  the  great  fen  monastery 
which  we  owe  to  the  piety  of  Earl  Ailwine. 

Beacons  of  East  Yorkshire.    By  John  Nicholson.    (Hull, 

Brown  &  Sons.) 

MB.  NICHOLSON  has  written  what  may  not  unfitly  be 
called  a  directory  to  the  beacons  of  East  Yorkshire. 
Some  of  the  documents  he  has  printed  are  of  historical 
value.  He  might  have  added  to  their  number  had  he 
worked  among  the  treasures  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
This  would  have  been  a  real  service,  whereas  the  reprint 
of  Macaulay's  spirited  '  Armada '  song  was  in  no  way 
required.  Why,  we  would  ask,  in  quoting  a  note  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  regarding 
bale-tires,  are  we  told  that  "the  original  edition con- 
tains a  note  "  on  this  subject  ? — leading  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  it  had  been  suppressed  in  subsequent  issues, 
The  editions  of  *  The  Lay '  are  beyond  counting.  We 
have  examined  those  of  1841  (Cadeil)  and  of  1855  and 
1868  (Black),  and  find  the  note  as  he  has  given  it,  with 
the  exception  that  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  an 
extract  from  "  Stevenson's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  701," 
meaning,  we  conjecture,  Andrew  Stevenson's  '  History  of 
the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of 
King  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.' 

The  history  of  our  shore  defences  is  obscure  until  we 
reach  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Then  a  bright  light  flashes  upon  the  subject. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  that  from  a 
very  early  period  beacons  were  in  use  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  sea  rovers.  Whether 
they  took  the  form  of  posts  with  iron  crates  affixed 
to  them,  such  as  Mr.  Nicholson  has  represented, 
or  whether  they  were  but  piles  ofj  sticks,  raised 
for  the  occasion  on  the  rising  grounds  near  to  the 
sea,  we  do  not  at  present  know.  That  in  many  in- 
stances they  were  permanent  structures  is  highly  pro- 
bable. The  unpublished  accounts  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire,  contain  the  following  entry  under 
the  year  1543:  "Paid  for  the  charges  of  the  fyer 
beckyng  at  Saltflethayyn  and  the  watche  viijd."  It 
would  be  of  some  service  if  we  had  a  map  of  the  coasts 
of  England  with  the  beacons  marked  thereon.  They 
were  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Annandale  under  the  Bruces.  By  George  Neilson,  Writer 

Glasgow.  (Annan,  W.  Cuthbertson  &  Son.) 
UNDEB  this  title  Mr.  Neilson  has  printed  a  lecture  he 
delivered  in  Glasgow  during  the  present  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Annandale  Association.  Dealing 
principally  with  charters,  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  the 
growth  of  village  communities,  the  system  of  land  tenure 
and  other  similar  matters,  but  also  with  the  churches' 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  features  of  the  country* 
Mr.  Neilaon  has  extracted  his  material  from  monastic 
chronicles,  and  has  brought  to  light  matter  that  is  new 
and  interesting  to  others  beside  the  local  antiquary. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  English  literature 
in  the  current  number  of  Le  Livre.  The  opening  paper 
is  entitled  « La  Bibliomanie  en  Angleterre,  par  an  Old 
Book  Hunter.'  It  consists  of  an  analysis  of  and  com- 
ments upon  '  The  Pleasures  of  a  Bookworm.'  of  Mr  J 
Rogers  Rees,  'Lea  Granda  Editeura  de  1'Allemague' 


par  M.  L.  de  Hessem,  is  continued,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  full-page  portrait  of  Paul  Lindau.  A  second  en- 
graving illustrates  the  exposition  in  connexion  with  the 
fourth  century  of  printing  at  Rouen.  The  *  Biblio- 
graphic Moderne'  opens  with  an  analysis  of  Hugo's 
'  Choses  Vues.'  A  long  essay  on  D.  G.  Rossetti  is  also 
included  in  the  number. 

HUGO  HELBING'S  u  Kunstantiquariat "  in  Munich, 
Residenzstrasse,  12/1,  has  just  Issued  Catalogue  II.,  for 
1887,  containing  many  interesting  historical  engravings 
of  places  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  We  have  here  views  represent- 
ing the  coronation  festival  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II. 
at  Frankfort,  and  the  passage  of  the  troops  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  "Lion  of  the  North,"  through  the  same 
city  in  1631.  We  have  also  views  of  Schloss  Ambras  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  of  Schloss  Tirol  itself;  of  the  pilgrimage 
church  of  Maria  Taferl  on  blue  Danube  ;  of  Benedictine 
Ettal,  near  Ober-Ammergau ;  and  of  Fulda,  with  its 
memories  of  St.  Boniface ;  while  Stockholm,  the  northern 
Venice,  is  placed  before  us  in  an  engraving  of  1624. 

WE  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  at  Malvern  Wells,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Parsons,  M.A. 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxon.  Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent and  an  old  contributor  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  was  an 
accurate  scholar  and  a  singularly  keen  controversialist. 
In  1881  he  read  before  the  Archaeological  Association 
a  paper  on  Little  Malvern  Church. 

IN  a  series  of  collections  of  books  and  autographs  to  be 
sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  on  Tuesday 
next  and  following  days  are  included  the  original  MSS. 
of  many  works  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  together  with  some 
bibliographical  rarities. 


£atfre*  to  Camlpantrent*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

R.  M.— Burke's  '  General  Armory '  contains  all  that 
you  appear  to  want  so  far  as  it  can  be  supplied.  In  some 
cases  such  as  you  mention,  however,  there  may  not  have 
been  an  official  grant  or  confirmation.  You  may  there- 
fore, not  be  able  to  find  ajl  you  seek  in  the  '  Armory,' 
though  we  have  found  it  answer  your  requirements  very 

MR.  JONATHAN  BOUOHIER  desires  to  express  his  thanks 
to  MESSRS.  PEACOCK,  BARNARD,  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  and 
E.  H.  COLEMAN  for  passages  referring  to  July  (ante 
p.  2b),  and  to  say  he  requires  no  further  illustrations. 

0  G:.R,'JYVYAN  ("Apocryphal  Gospels,  &c.").-See  3rd 
o.  xii,  loU. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  <  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print-  and 
to  thia  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS. 

At  the  opening,  on  July  19,  of  the  exhibition 
of  Mary  Stuart  relics  at  the  Peterborough  Natural 
History  Museum  (the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  in  the  Minster  Precincts)  I  read  a  paper 
on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  from  Fotheringhay  Castle  to  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  and  the  state  ceremonial  of  the  inter- 
ment, by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  Tuesday, 
August  1,  1587.  I  described  the  body  as  being 
taken  from  Fotheringhay  Castle,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night,  July  30,  and  placed  on  a  funeral  car, 
drawn  by  four  caparisoned  horses ;  and  said  that 
the  torchlight  procession  made  its  way  by  the  vil- 
lages of  Elton,  Chesterton,  Alwalton,  Orton  Water- 
ville,  Orton  Longueville,  and  Woodstone,  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  Nene  at  Peterborough,  and 
reaching  the  cathedral  between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  early  morning  of  Monday,  July  31. 

I  believe  this  description  to  be  correct.  If  the 
funeral  procession  on  leaving  Fotheringhay  had 
taken  the  road  to  Nassington,  Yarwell,  and  Wans- 
ford,  the  distance  would  have  been  several  miles 
greater  than  by  the  Elton  route.  By  that  way  the 
procession  would  leave  the  castle  and  cross  the 
Nene  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bridge,  and  keep 
straight  on  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  the 


direction  of  Tansor  and  Cottarstock ;  then  turn 
sharply  to  the  left  and  make  for  Warmington, 
skirting  that  village,  and  keeping  on  for  Elton. 
The  bridge  over  the  Nene  at  Elton,  near  to  the 
road  called  the  King's  Highway,  was  not  built 
till  early  in  the  present  century,  and  the  ford  that 
was  previously  used  was  not  at  all  adapted  for 
a  heavily-laden  funeral  car.  In  my  volume  on 
'  Fotheringhay  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots '  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  1886),  I  said  that  the  distance 
from  Fotheringay  Castle  to  Peterborough  Cathedral 
by  the  route  above  mentioned  "was  about  ten 
miles,  or  rather  more."  Since  then  the  distance 
has  been  measured  and  proved  to  be  greater  than 
I  supposed,  being  twelve  and  a  quarter  miles.  As 
the  funeral  procession  was  more  than  three  hours 
on  the  road,  it  is  probable  that  a  walking  pace 
was  observed  through  the  entire  distance  ;  and, 
although  we  are  told  that  the  procession  was 
"  attended  by  several  horsemen,"  we  may  presume 
that  the  Scottish  attendants  of  the  murdered 
queen  would  not  be  provided  with  carriages  or 
horses,  but  would  have  to  walk  the  whole  distance 
with  the  torch-bearers. 

From  the  mention  of  the  funeral  car,  with  its 
four  horses  and  attendant  horsemen,  it  is  plain 
that  the  body  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  con- 
veyed by  land,  and  not  by  water.  Yet  when  I  was 
at  Fotheringhay  in  1851,  and  was  inquiring  into 
the  local  traditions,  I  found  that  the  prevalent 
idea  was  that  the  coffin  was  conveyed  on  a  barge 
by  water.  I  communicated  this,  with  the  "  Perio  " 
tradition,  to  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  and  she 
quoted  the  latter  tradition  in  her  *  Mary  Stuart/ 
but  subsequently  told  me  that  she  had  discovered 
a  deed  of  a  prior  date  to  1586,  in  which  the  place 
"  Perio  "  was  mentioned.  Since  then  Mr.  Pooley, 
of  Oundle,  has  shown  me  a  deed  of  the  year  1299, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  "  Pyriho."  But  tradi- 
tions die  hard  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  after 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  relics  at  Peter- 
borough, I  visited  Fotheringhay,  I  was  told,  as  I 
had  been  often  told  before,  that  "  Perry  Lane  "  (as 
it  is  pronounced)  was  first  called  "Perio "  because 
that  word  had  been  prophetically  used  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  obtained  her  first  sight 
of  the  castle,  and  that,  moreover,  no  sooner  had 
James  I.  come  to  the  throne  than  he  gave  the 
order  for  the  destruction  of  Fotheringhay  Castle. 
More  than  this.  I  was  talking  with  an  intelligent 
native  of  the  place  on  that  same  day,  July  20,  con- 
cerning the  funeral  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  I.  said, 
"  Do  you  think  that  they  took  the  body  by  way 
of  Elton  or  Nassington  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Neither 
way.  The  body  was  taken  by  water.  They  had 
a  large  barge  brought  to  the  side  of  the  river, 
close  to  the  castle,  and  they  put  the  coffin  in  the 
barge  and  brought  it  all  the  way  to  Peterborough." 
Another  old  inhabitant,  to  whom  I  also  spoke  on 
the  subject,  made  me  precisely  a  similar  answer. 
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So,  after  an  interval  of  thirty-six  years,  I  was  told 
the  same  story  that  I  had  been  told  in  1851. 

Another  tradition  concerning  the  funeral  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  now  received  its  finish- 
ing stroke  ;  and  that  is,  the  exact  position  of  her 
first  grave  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.  The  vergers 
for  the  last  150  years,  and  probably  for  a  still 
longer  period,  have  always  pointed  out  the  slab 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  on  to  which  a  person 
stepped  on  leaving  the  choir,  as  being  the  stone 
that  covered  the  vault  in  which  for  five-and-twenty 
years  the  coffin  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  had  been 
laid.  But  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Perowne) 
very  recently  ordered  the  grave  to  be  opened, 
which  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  who  found  that  a 
solid  stone  wall  ran  the  length  of  the  choir,  and 
that  no  vault  could  have  been  possible  under  that 
particular  slab.  Another  excavation  was  then  made 
under  the  adjoining  slabs  of  the  aisle  without  dis- 
covering any  vault.  The  dean  then  directed  an 
excavation  to  be  made  within  the  choir,  at  a  spot 
about  two  yards  north  of  the  supposed  vault,  and 
here  the  real  vault  was  discovered,  in  the  position 
assigned  to  it  by  Brown  Willis  in  his  plan  of  the 
cathedral.  Not  the  least  interesting  event  in  this 
most  interesting  day  was  the  description,  by  Mr. 
Irvine,  of  this  discovery  of  the  real  vault ;  and  the 
address  to  the  visitors  by  the  dean,  as  we  all  stood 
near  him  by  the  side  of  the  newly-opened  vault  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  tercentenary  of  whose 
execution  and  funeral  is  now  being  celebrated  at 
Peterborough  by  such  a  collection  of  loans  of 
relics,  from  Her  Majesty  and  others,  as  has  never 
before  this  been  gathered  together.  The  collection 
will  be  closed  on  August  9,  having  been  opened  by 
the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Huntly  on  July  19. 
CUTHBERT  BEDE. 


CARNIVAL. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Prof.  Skeat  now  (Trans. 
Phil.  Soc.,  1885-1886,  p.  288)  considers  that 
carnivalia  (a  plural  form  of  carnival)  is  formed 
from  carnilevaria  by  the  dropping  of  the  le  and 
the  change  of  r  into  I,  because  I  have  long  held* 
a  similar  opinion,  viz.,  that  carnevaleis  a  shortened 
form  of  carnelevale  (Due.)  and  that  this  latter  is  a 
corruption  of  an  old  Ital.  (or  possibly  Low  Latin) 
subst.  carnekvare^  in  the  way  indicated  by  Prof. 

*  I  sent  a  very  long  note  on  this  word  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
quite  three  years  ago,  in  which  this  view  was  advocated, 
but  it  was  never  inserted,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its 
length.  The  change  of  r  into  I  is  supported  by  the  form 
carnatciale  =  carnelaiciale  =  carnelasciare  (Diez)  = 
carnem-iaxare,  given  by  Ducange,  and  apparently  used 
only  as  a  substantive,  after  the  manner  of  Italian  infini- 
tives. 

t  This  carnelevare  no  longer  exists,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubl  but  that  it  once  did  exist,  as  we  still  find  in 
the  Sicilian  dialect  carni-livari  (Traina,  Diez),  and  in 


Skeat.  But  I  differ  from  him  altogether  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  carni(or  carne-)levarium, 
for  he  thinks  it  "means  precisely  the  same  as 
carnelevamen  "  (and  BO  far  I  agree  with  him),  but 
interprets  this  "  a  solace  of  the  flesh,"  whereas  I 
believe  with  Littre'  that  carnelevamen  (and  conse- 
quently carnelevarium)  means  "  a  taking  away  of 
flesh."J  Even  in  classical  Latin  levare— of  which 
the  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  "to  make 
light,"  "to  lift  up"  (Riddle)— does  not  always 
=  "to  solace,  please,  comfort,"  as  Prof.  Skeat 
would  have  us  believe  ;  even  in  such  writers  as 
Virgil  and  Ovid  it  sometimes  =  "auferre,  adimere" 
(Face. ),  much  more  in  later  writers.  Levator,  too,  is 
used  by  Petronius  (Riddle)  =  thief,  so  that  we  can- 
not be  surprised  to  find  that  among  the  ten  mean- 
ings given  to  the  Low  Latin  levare  by  Ducange 
there  is  not  one  which  accords  with  Prof.  Skeat's 
three  verbs  given  above,  and  only  one  in  which 
anything  akin  to  them  can  be  found.  §  No  ;  the 
Low  Latin  levare  agrees  very  much  more  nearly 
with  the  Ital.  levare,  which  always  means  "  to  lift 
up,"  "to  raise,"  or  "to  take  away,"  and  most 
commonly  "  to  take  away."  In  the  Italian  dialects 
also  it  has  the  same  meaning,  and  therefore  the 
Sicilian  carni-livari  and  the  Milanese  car-leve  must 
mean  "  the  taking  away  of  flesh,"  and  as  they  = 
carnelevare =carnem  levare  (as  I  have  shown  in 
note  f),  and  carnelevarium  is  only  another  and 
more  Latinized  form  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
dubitable that  carnelevarium  must  also  mean  "  the 
taking  away  of  flesh."  Prof.  Skeat  declares  levarium 
to  be  =  levamen,  and  to  mean  "mitigation,  consola- 
tion," but  there  is  not  the  very  slightest  tittle  of 
evidence  in  support  of  this.  Besides  this,  when 
Prof.  Skeat  assigns  to  levamen  and  levarium  the 
meaning  of  "  solace,"  he  is  obliged  to  give  caro  the 
unusual  meaning  of  "  flesh  =  body,"  a  meaning 


the  Milanese  dialect  car-leve  (Sanf  Albino,  Diez),  both 
meaning  carnival;  and  in  the  Sicilian  and  Milanese 
dialects  livari  and  leve  represent  the  Ital.  inf.  levare. 
Charpentier  (in  Due.)  tells  us  that  carnelevale  was  a 
Milanese  word,  and  car-leve~carnelevare  still  remains  iu 
Milanese.  Carnelevare  (or  carnem-  levare)  would  be  a 
word  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  carnem-iaxare,  men- 
tioned in  note  *. 

J  Prof.  Skeat  says  (second  edition)  that  he  "  can  find 
no  warrant  for  any  such  extraordinary  interpretation  of 
levamen"  He  evidently  has  not  consulted  Diefenbach's 
'  Glossarium,'  for  there  I  find  as  one  of  the  meanings 
given  to  levamen  "uffhebung,"  of  which  the  Mod.  H.O. 
equivalent  Aufhebung=lifting  up,  and  also  removal, 
suppression.  As  levare  in  Low  Latin  had  come  chiefly 
to  mean  "  to  lift  up  and  take  away  "  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  levamen  also  would  sometimes  participate  in 
this  change  of  meaning. 

§  This  is  No.  10,  where  it  is  explained  « debito 
liberare  "="  to  free  or  release  "  (a  classical  usage).  But 
even  here  there  is  the  notion  of  taking  away,  removing. 
Indeed,  the  verb  levare  seems  to  obtain  its  meaning  of 
"alleviate,  relieve,  ease  "  chiefly  from  the  notion  of  lift- 
ing up,  and  so  taking  away  (a  burden  or  a  load).  See 
Riddle. 
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which  it  cannot  have  in  any  of  the  other  words  in 
Low  Latin,  Italian,  or  Spanish  denoting  carnival 
and  compounded  with  caro  or  its  equivalents. 
These  words  are  :  (1)  carni(s)privium,  privi- 
carnium,  carnem-laxare,  the  Ital.  carnasciale  (see 
note  *),  and  the  Span,  carries  tohndas.  And  we 
may  also  add,  I  think,  the  late  and  modern 
Greek  aVo/cpecos  (or  aVo'/fpeas  or  diroKpia).  And 
(2)  camps') capium,  carnisprenium  (or  carni- 
priniuiri),  and  carnivora.\\  In  all  these  words 
caro  and  its  equivalents  are  indubitably  used  in 
the  meaning  of  "  flesh = meat,"  and  so  it  was  also, 
I  contend,  in  carnelevarium  and  carnelevale.  In 
carnelevamen  it  may  possibly  have  both  meanings, 
but  this  is  the  only  case.  As  Prof.  Skeat  has  now 
abandoned  the  derivation  of  carnival  from  this 
wordlf  I  need  not  contest  the  meaning  of  the 
came,  though  I  myself  believe  it  to  have  been 
generally  understood  to  mean  "  meat." 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Skeat  seems  to  be  unaware 
that  the  days  of  fasting  in  some  cases  began  (or 
even  now  begin)  earlier  than  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  so  he  accuses  Littro  and  others  of  misunder- 
standing carnelevarium,  and  taking  it  to  be  a  day 
of  fasting  when  it  was  really  a  day  of  feasting.**  In 
the  'Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  s.v.  "Carnis- 
privium,"  we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Macer, 
that  the  word  was  especially  applied  to  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday,  not  because  this  was  itself  a  fast 
day,tt  but  because  it  was  "  the  last  day  on  which 


||  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  here  divided  the  terms 
which  have  been  used  to  denote  the  Carnival  season  into 
two  classes,  of  which  the  first  (to  which  I  myself  would 
add  carnelevamen,  carnelevarium,  carnelevale,  and 
carnival)  includes  those  which  signify  the  taking  away 
or  abandonment  of  meat ;  whilst  the  second  contains 
such  as  signify  the  taking  or  even  the  devouring  of 
meat.  Of  this  second  class  the  words  car ni(s) capium  and 
carnivora  seem  to  have  been  more  especially,  or  perhaps 
exclusively,  devoted  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  last  day 
before  the  fast,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  carnasciale  in  the  first  class  also.  Carnisprenium 
seems  to  be=carnisprivium,  and  to  denote,  like  it,  the 
three  days  immediately  preceding  Ash  Wednesday. 

^f  Scheler  and  Littre,  however,  defend  it.  Carnele- 
vamen might  no  doubt  form  carnelevame  in  Ital.,  just  as 
examen  has  made  esame,  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  a  medial  m  has  become  /,  and  therefore  I  must 
reject  this  derivation. 

**  I  cannot  see  that  Charpentier  limits  carnelevarium 
to  the  one  day,  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  as  Prof.  Skeat 
seems  to  think.  He  no  doubt  included  under  it  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  and  Tuesday,  for  he  gives  carniprivium 
as  its  equivalent,  which  commonly  included  those  two 
days.  And  the  equivalent  plural  form  carnilevaria  also 
points  to  this. 

ft  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  no  Sunday  is  ever  a 
fast  day.  Formerly,  however,  abstinence  from  flesh  meat 
was  enjoined  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  but  "  the  faithful 
now  receive  an  annual  dispensation  from  the  abstin- 
ence"  ('Cath.  Diet.,'  quoted  above, s.v.  "Abstinence"). 
The  reason  that  Sunday  is  not  a  fast  day  is  obviously 
because  it  was  on  that  day  that  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead.  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  therefore,  though  nomin- 
ally included  among  the  three  fast-days  called  carnele- 


it  was  permitted  to  eat  flesh,  the  Lent  fast  anciently 
cemmencing  on  the  following  day  "  (i.  e.t  on  the 
Monday  preceding  Ash  Wednesday).  And  Du- 
cange  tells  us  precisely  the  same  thing  on  different 
authority,  though  he  evidently  also  includes  in  it 
the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday,  whilst  Char- 
pentier is  blamed  by  Prof.  Skeat  for  defining 
carnelevarium ,  which  he  says  =  carnipriviurrij  in 
very  much  the  same  way.  And  so  again  in  the 
*  Dice.  Enciclop.  de  la  leng.  Esp.,'  Madrid,  1 872, 1 
find  carnes  tolendas  defined  "los  ties  dias  que  pre- 
ceden  al  miercoles  de  ceniza,"  so  that  here  again 
Quinquagesima  Sunday  is  included.  In  the  Greek 
church  the  abstention  from  meat  began,  and  still,  I 
believe,  begins,  much  further  back,  viz.,  from  Sexa- 
gesima  Sunday.  See  the  'Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.,'  s.v. 
"  Apocreos."  And  even  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  never  en- 
couraged the  riotous  living  and  the  revelry  of  the 
Carnival,  I  have  been  informed  by  Roman  Catholics 
that  the  priests  recommend  their  hearers  to  prepare 
themselves  for  Lent  by  abstinence  from  pleasures 
as  early  as  Septuagesima  Sunday;  and  this  is  more 
or  less  borne  out  by  what  I  find  (s.  v.  "  Carnival ") 
in  Addis  and  Arnold's '  Catholic  Diet.' (third  edit., 
London,  1885),  where  we  are  told  that  "the  church 
from  Septuagesima  onwards  assumes  the  garb  of 
penance  and  prepares  her  children,  by  the  saddened 
tone  of  her  office,  for  the  Lenten  season." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Carnival,  while  it 
meant  feasting  and  revelry  to  the  great  majority 
probably,  meant  fasting  or  abstinence  and  reclusipn 
to  many  members  (and  those  the  more  influential 
ones)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  we  can 
consequently  understand  how  it  was  that  two  sets 
of  words,  opposite  in  signification,  were  invented 
(see  note  ||)  to  mark  the  two  opposite  ways  in 
which  the  Carnival  season  was  passed.  The  victory 
would  seem  to  have  remained  with  the  partisans 
of  the  abstinence  from  flesh,  for  the  majority  of 
of  the  terms— and  according  to  my  view  the  great 
majority,  including  the  word  carnival  itselfJt— d«- 


varium  (just  as  the  Sundays  in  Lent  are  nominally  in- 
cluded in  Lent)  could  not  be  kept  as  a  fast  day. 

JJ  The  terms  included  in  the  first  class  in  note  || 
were  probably  invented  by  the  partisans  of  abstinence, 
whilst  those  of  class  2  must  certainly  have  originated  with, 
and  have  been  chiefly  confined  to,  the  partisans  of  feast- 
ing and  riot.  It  is  far  from  unlikely,  however,  that 
among  these  latter  there  were  some  at  least  who,  whilst 
enjoying  the  present,  contrasted  it  regretfully  with  the 
gloom  so  close  at  band,  and  these  would  think  the  words 
of  the  first  class  aptly  chosen.  And  that  this  was  so  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  latest  corruption,  and  the 
one  that  has  (in  its  different  forms)  superseded  the  rest 
and  has  met  with  general  approval  and  acceptance— the 
Italian  carnevale — means  to  every  Italian  "flesh,  fare- 
well !  "  (Diez.  says,  "  Abschied  des  Fleisches  "),  for  vale 
is  not  only  Latin  but  Italian.  Prof.  Skeat  says  that  our 
spelling  with  i  is  a  mistake,  that  it  should  be  e  or  o ;  but 
surely  if  carnival  is=,  as  he  maintains,  carnis  levarium, 
the  i  is  strictly  correct,  and  carnilevarium  and  carmle* 
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note  this  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  so  it  appears 
to  me,  though  I  am  very  far  from  being  the  advo- 
cate of  fasting  or  of  the  strict  observance  of  Lent 
for  surely  no  religious  observance  should  be  usherec 
in  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  intend  to  keep  it 
bv  scenes  of  degrading  dissipation ! 

F.  CHANCE. 


SOME  NOTES  AND  ADDENDA  TO  PROF.  SKEAT'S 

'ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY.' 
Gradually,  as  more  Anglo-Saxon  texts  are  pub- 
lished, new  words  are  added  to  our  dictionaries  and 
quotations  are  found  for  those  until  now  known 
only  from  vocabularies  or  glosses.  In  a  few  cases 
where  Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  'Etym.  Diet.,'  says  "the 
Anglo-Saxon  "  word  is  not  found,  we  are  able  to 
indicate  it,  thus  rendering  his  etymologies  more  cer- 
tain or  proving  the  trustworthiness  of  his  sources. 
It  is  worth  mentioning — on  the  maxim  of  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due — how  frequently  the 
publication  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  text  proves 
the  carefulness  and  trustworthiness  of  Somner's 
work,  which,  experience  shows  it  more  and  more, 
has  been  undeservedly  doubted. 

In  the  following  I  give  a  few  notes  which  I 
hope  Prof.  Skeat  will  allow  a  place  among  the 
fresh  evidence  which  he  says  is  constantly  being 
adduced,  and  perhaps  also,  here  and  there  among 
the  additions  or  corrections  which  are  needed,  but 
have  as  yet  escaped  his  notice.  I  aim  at  supple- 
menting the  information  given  by  Prof.  Skeat. 
Three  parts  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society  having  now  been  published,  I 
shall,  for  completeness  sake,  insert  in  their  proper 
places  the  words  where  this  large  work  gives 
matter  of  importance  for  the  etymology,  but  this 
by  reference  only,  to  avoid  unnecessary  extension. 
This  work  I  indicate  with  the  letters  D(ict.). 
M(urray). 

A.  Add.  explanation  of  a  in  "  go  a-begging,"  &c.,  cf. 
D.M.,  2,  col.  3. 

Abase.  Regular  mod.  repres.  of  O.Tr.  would  be  abease, 
v.  and  g.  On  influence  of  base,  cf.  D.M.,  i.v.,  8,  a. 

Abash.  The  parall.  "  Du  verbazen  "  should  be  ac- 
cepted with  caution.  Cf.  Franck,  '  Etymol.  Woorden- 
boek  d.  Nederl.  Taal.,'  i.v.  "  Bazelen." 

Abate  (2).  Leg,  term=to  intrude  forcibly.  Cf.  D.M., 
9,3. 

Abdomen.  Known  since  1541.    Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Abduct.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Abet.  Known  as  verb  since  1380.    Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Abroad.  D.M.,  i.v.,  compares  as  to  idiom  a-long  and 
at  large. 

Abt>tnt.  "Ens  ia  short  for  sens."  Ens  if>  rather  a 
(pbilologically  speaking)  modern  formation  direct  from 
esse,  under  influence  of  tbe  other  pres.  part,  in  ens.  I 
do  not  know  in  Latin  any  other  instances  of  initial  * 
before  vowels  being  dropped.  Greek  wv  (  =  ldjv  =  i 
is  of  course  no  parall.  for  ens. 


vamen  would  be  more  accurate  (cf.  carniprivium,  carni- 
capium,  and  ^arniprinium)  than  the  ordinary  spelling 
carnelevarium  and  carnelevamen. 


Abstract.  First  in  use  as  p.  prt.  and  adj.  since  1387 ;  as 
subst,  since  1528 ;  as  verb  since  1542.    Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Absurd.  Tbis  is  a  troublesome  word.  Dr.  Murray 
(D.M.,  i.v.)  adopts,  seemingly  without  any  doubt,  the 
derivation  "ab,  off.  here  intensive,  and  surdus,  deaf, 
inaudible,  insufferable  to  the  ear."  Prof.  Skeat  admits 
that  ab  may  possibly  have  an  intensive  force  be- 
fore s%rd%s=harsh-sounding ;  but  prefers  to  take  it  as 
derived  from  ab,  away,  and  surdus,  "  indistinct,  harsh- 
sounding  ;  also  deaf."  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  surdus  is  a  derivative  from  tbe  root  swar,  to  sound, 
whence  Sanscrit  svara,  a  tone,  a  sound,  accent,  vowel. 
If  so,  the  first  meaning  would  more  likely  be  that  of 
sounding,  whence,  through  noisy,  we  come  to  disagreeably 
sounding  on  the  one  band,  and  to  indistinctly  sounding, 
difficult  to  be  distinguished,  on  the  other.  This  latter 
meaning  allows  of  deriving  surdus=&&Tk,  dim  (surdus 
color=dim  colour),  sordes=dirt,  &c.,  from  the  same 
root,  without  imposing  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  root 
svar=to  be  dirty  (cf.  Skeat, in  v." Swart"),  or  a  separate 
stem  svarda  (cf.  Vanicek,  p.  348).  Is  this  combination 
correct— then  we  must,  with  Van.,  hold  deaf  to  be  a 
comparatively  late  and  metaphorical  meaning,  developed 
out  of  the  notion  dim,  indistinct,  and — though  in  Latin 
dictionaries  justly  put  first,  as  being  the  most  common — 
for  etymological  purposes  it  should  stand  last.  As  to  the 
force  it  has  in  our  word  here,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
stands=sounding,  with  the  prefix  a&=mis,  as  in  abuse. 
It  is  then  a  perfect  parallel  to  absonus,  which  is  used  in 
combination  with  it  and  has  the  same  meaning  of  sound- 
ing disagreably.  If  we  want  to  accept  Prof.  Skeat's  notion 
that  it  has  the  force  of  harsh  sounding,  we  shall  have  to 
admit  that  ab  has  here  intensive  force.  Prof.  Skeat's 
explanation  away  is  to  me  unintelligible— aioay=mdis- 
tinct  ?  awa#=harsh-sounding  ?  Ab  in  Latin  with  inten- 
sive force  is  not  unknown ;  abamita,  abavia,  absocer, 
abhiemare  are  instances. 

WlLLEM  S.   LOGEMAN. 
Newton  School,  Rock  Ferry. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN  DE  COBHAM,  THIRD  LORD  COBHAM. — A 
few  facts  and  dates  are  omitted  from  the  biography 
of  this  great  Kentish  warrior  and  statesman  in 
;he  lately  published  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.7  The  writer  seems  not  to  have 
met  with  an  admirable  and  trustworthy  paper 
published  ten  years  ago  in  vol.  xi.  of  Archceologia 
Cantiana  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  on  '  The  Lords  of 
Cobham  and  their  Monuments.'  Here  many  diffi- 
culties, such  as  the  confusion  made  by  Dugdale 
between  John  the  second  and  John  the  third  Lord 
Cobham,  are  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  and  the  dates 
of  the  deaths  of  the  two  lords  are  given  from  their 
well-known  beautiful  and  interesting  brasses  in 
Oobham  Church.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  here 
from  Mr.  Waller's  paper)  some  of  the  dates 
omitted.  Henry  de  Cobham,  the  first  Lord  Cob- 
tiam,  died  August  25,  1339,  and  was  succeeded  by 
sis  eldest  son  John,  the  second  lord,  who  died 
February  25,  1354/5.  His  eldest  son  (by  his  first 
wife  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp 
of  Stoke-under- Hainden)  John  succeeded  him  as 
>hird  Lord  Cobham,  and  was  first  summoned  to 
Parliament  September  20,  1355.  In  1359  he  went 
with  Edward  III.  to  France,  and  was  made  a  ban- 
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neret  in  1370.  la  1380/1  (not  1370/1)  he  had  a 
licence  to  crenellate  and  fortify  his  castle  of  Cowl- 
ing; and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  give  Hasted  as  an  authority 
for  the  enamelled  copper  inscription  with  the  arms 
of  John  de  Cobham  over  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  castle,  as  it  may  be  seen  there  any  day,  in 
nearly  as  perfect  a  condition  as  when  first  put  up, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  ago.  (An  account 
of  Cowling  Castle  and  a  plate  of  this  inscription 
may  also  be  found  in  vol.  xi.  of  Archceologia  Can- 
tiana,  p.  134.) 

John,  Lord  Cobham,  died  January  10,  1407/8. 
His  wife,  Margaret  Courtenay,  whose  brass  is  at 
Cobham,  had  died  in  1395,  and  their  only  daughter 
Joan,  who  was  married  in  1362  to  Sir  John  de  la 
Pole,  had  died  in  her  parents'  lifetime,  about  1388, 
leaving  an  only  daughter  Joan,  who  succeeded  her 
grandfather,  and  whose  five  husbands  were  (1)  Sir 
Robert  Hemenhale,  who  died  in  1391,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  (2)  Sir  Reginald 
Braybroke  (not  Gerard,  as  stated  in  the  bio- 
graphy), who  died  in  1405,  and  who  was  the 
father  of  Joan,  the  only  child  who  survived  his 
wife  :  (3)  Sir  Nicholas  Hawberk,  who  died  at 
Cowling  Castle  October  9,  1407,  and  whose  fine 
brass,  together  with  that  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray- 
broke,  are  side  by  side  in  Cobham  Church  ;  (4) 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  executed  as  a  Lollard  in  1417; 
(5)  Sir  John  Harpeden,  who  survived  his  wife  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1458.  Joan,  Lady  Cobham,  according 
to  her  brass  in  Cobham  Church,  died  herself 
January  13,  1433/4.  E.  C.  C. 

ARBOR  DAT  IN  CANADA. — '  N.  &  Q.'  has  traced 
the  history  of  many  old-fashioned  institutions,  and 
times  and  days  set  apart  for  something  special ; 
but  here  is  something  quite  new,  which  perhaps 
in  time  may  be  an  old  institution  also.  The  Edu- 
cation Department  of  Ontario  has  appointed  a  day, 
to  be  called  Arbor  Day.  The  following  extract 
from  the  official  regulations  will  clearly  explain 
the  objects  of  Arbor  Day  : — 

"  The  first  Friday  in  May  should  be  set  apart  by  the 
trustees  of  every  rural  school  and  incorporated  village 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  shade  trees,  making  flower- 
beds, and  otherwise  improving  and  beautifying  the  school 
grounds. 

"Now  that  Arbor  Day  in  spring  is  one  of  the  school 
institutions  of  the  province,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
school  grounds,  and  the  outside  strip  in  front  of  the 
school  house  and  on  the  street,  or  road  side,  should  be 
judiciously  planted.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
most  suitable  trees  and  shrubs  for  that  purpose,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  school  lot, 
&c.  Flowers,  too,  should  be  provided  for  the  beds  in 
front  of  the  buildings,  and,  if  practicable,  at  the  sides  of 
the  walks  leading  to  the  school  entrances." 

These  regulations  are  accompanied  by  very  full 
instructions  as  to  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  most 
suitable  for  transplanting,  and  the  best  times  and 


ways  of  doing  it.  The  trees  are  given  by  farmers 
and  other  friends  of  the  children  and  teachers 
sometimes  the  children  make  an  expedition  to  the 
nearest  wood  and  bring  back  for  the  school  grounds 
saplings  of  elm,  maple,  and  other  forest  trees. 
Might  not  a  custom  of  this  kind  be  introduced 
with  advantage  among  the  rural  schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

Belfast. 

SLIPSHOD  ENGLISH. — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the 
use  of  slipshod  English  is  on  the  increase,  and  that 
it  finds  its  way  even  into  '  N.  &  Q.'  What  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
communication  anent  the  *  Old  Records  of  Ulster 
Office/  7th  S.  iii.  414  ?— "  Information  upon  Irish 

visitations will  be  found  ten  to  twenty  years 

ago  in  '  N.  &  Q.' "  What  J.  McC.  B.  means  to 
say,  no  doubt,  is  that  such  information  will  be 
found  by  referring  to  'N.  &  Q.'of  a  date  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  since.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Editor  of  <  N.  &  Q.'  will  try  and  help  us  all  to 
improve  our  English  style.  For  myself,  I  will 
promise  to  be  a  docile  scholar. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

CROMWELL'S  PASTIMES. — In  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheat- 
ley's  'Round  about  Piccadilly'  there  is  an  amusing 
account  (p.  225)  of  Cromwell,  as  follows  : — 

"  After  dining  at  the  Lodge  he  on  his  return  put  the 
Secretary  inside  and  took  a  fancy  to  drive  the  coach  home 
himself.  Henry  Oldenburg,  agent  to  England  from  Lower 
Saxony,  had  presented  Cromwell  six  German  horses, 
which  on  this  occasion  the  Protector  tried  to  drive  ;  but, 
using  the  whip  too  freely,  he  irritated  the  spirited  horses, 
and  they  ran  away.  He  was  soon  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and,  to  add  to  his  danger,  a  pistol  went  off  in  his  pocket 
as  he  fell." 

In  the  forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  Public  Records,  Appendix,  p.  50,  there 
occurs  the  following  extract  from  a  diary  of  the 
Swedish  minister,  which  presents  Cromwell  and 
his  court  in  what  to  many  will  be  a  new  light : — 

"  August  11.  Went  with  Fleetword  to  Hampton  Court, 
picking  up  Whitelock  in  Chelsea ;  eat  oysters  at  Hamp- 
ton and  dined  with  Cromwell,  Fleetwood,  Whitelock, 
Lawrence,  President  of  the  Council,  Claypole,  Master  of 
the  Horse;  went  to  the  gallery  to  see  old  pictures; 
heard  music  ;  went  into  the  park  ;  killed  a  stag ;  then 
to  bowling  green  and  played  bowls;  then  kissed  the 
hand  of  Cromwell's  wife  and  his  daughter's  face ;  then 
drank  a  glass  of  Spanish  wine  and  returned  to  London. 
Both  in  going  and  returning  an  axle  broke." 

I  send  you  the  extract,  as  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers.  SCOTT  SURTEES. 

POET  VERSUS  POET.— It  is  sometimes  too  readily 
assumed  that  where  two  poets  have  expressed  the 
same  thought,  in  terms  which  bear  a  general 
resemblance,  one  must  infallibly  have  borrowed 
from  the  other,  either  of  design  or  unconsciously ; 
and  yet  it  may  have  happened  that  the  later  writer 
has  in  perfect  good  faith  set  forth  that  which  to 
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him  was  an  original  idea,  the  likeness  to  something 
already  expressed  being  merely  accidental. 

But  if  the  wits  of  poets  have  occasionally  jumped 
together  in  accord,  they  have  also  (as  the  following 
extracts  will  show)  justled  at  other  times  in  opposi- 
tion. Here  then,  at  any  rate,  no  suspicion  of 
unfair  agreement  can  exist,  as  the  writers,  so  far 
from  shedding  their  ink  in  the  same  cause,  have 
tilted  with  their  pens  to  maintain  conflicting 
theories. 

Solitude  :— 

0,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war 
Might  never  reach  me  more. 

Cowper, '  Task,'  ii.  1. 

To  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome— for,  whate'er  my  mood, 
In  sooth  I  love  not  soiitude. 

Byron,  *  Bride  of  Abydos,'  i.  3. 
Ignorance : — 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows, 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 

Prior, « To  the  Hon.  C.  Montague.' 
The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

Butler. 
The  sea  :— 

I  'm  on  the  sea  !  I  'm  on  the  eea  ! 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  be  ; 
With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 
And  silence  wberesoe'er  I  go. 

Bryan  W.  Procter, '  The  Sea.' 
Ocean  !  thou  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man. 
Wide  opening,  and  loud  roaring  still  for  more  ! 
Too  faithful  mirror  1  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  of  human  life  ! 

Young, '  Night  Thoughts.' 
Country  life : — 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

Samuel  Rogers,  '  A  Wish.' 
Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry, 
Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  graces, 
And  simplicity  talks  of  pies  ! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber, 
And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear  ; 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 
IB  shod  like  a  mountainer. 

Willis. 
Silence  in  woe : — 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

Goldsmith,  '  Deserted  Village.' 

Give  Borrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 

Whispers  the  o'cr-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakespeare, '  Macbeth.' 


Love  in  absence  : — 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Bayly,  '  Isle  of  Beauty.' 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight. 

Lord  Brooke,  Sonnet  Ivi. 

WM.  UNDERBILL. 
57,  Holly  dale  Road,  S.B. 

WAX  TAPERS  USED  AS  OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS. 
—In  an  article  on  *  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Cathedrals,'  by  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  Oct.  12,  1872 
(4tn  S.  x.  297),  the  writer  incidentally  mentioned 
a  scene  at  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine,  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  when  the  ministrant  monks,  being 
attacked  at  the  altar  by  the  retainers  of  Neville  of 
Eaby,  were  compelled  to  defend  themselves  with 
large  wax  tapers,  with  which  they  laid  about  them 
so  effectually  that  they  compelled  their  assailants 
to  beat  a  retreat.  History  repeats  itself.  Here  is 
a  scene  that  occurred  on  June  9,  1887  : — 

"  A  strange  scene  was  witnessed  yesterday  morning  in 
the  parish  church  of  Clignancourt,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  Several  little  girls  were  kneeling  near  the  altar, 
preparing  to  make  their  first  communion,  which  was 
being  administered  by  the  parish  priest.  As  the  cele- 
brant came  up  to  one  of  the  children  he  suddenly  stopped, 
and,  regarding  her  attentively  for  a  few  seconds,  passed 
on  without  giving  her  the  sacrament.  The  girl's  mother 
and  aunt,  two  powerful  fish  wives' of  Clignancourt,  seeing 
what  had  taken  place,  instantly  left  their  seats,  and 
going  up  to  the  cure  belaboured  him  most  unmercifully 
with  their  umbrellas.  The  priest,  taken  aback  by  the 
violence  and  suddenness  of  the  assault,  fled  for  safety  to 
the  sacristy,  followed  by  the  beadle  of  the  church,  who 
tried  to  keep  back  the  excited  women.  But  his  inter- 
position was  vain,  for,  pushing  him  aside,  the  women ' 
dashed  into  the  vestry  and  renewed  their  chastisement 
of  the  priest.  They  were  joined  by  other  women, 
who,  having  nothing  about  them  which  could  be  con- 
verted into  weapons,  actually  seized  the  long  wax 
candles  on  the  altar  and  struck  the  priest  with  them.  In 
the  mean  time  there  was  a  stampede  among  the  congre- 
gation. The  children  were  screaming  with  fear,  and  a 
cry  of '  Fire  ! '  was  raised,  which  caused  a  general  rush 
to  the  door.  Some  of  the  children  were  hurt  in  trying 
to  get  out." 

This  is  a  curious  coincidence. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alresford. 

S.W.S. — In  Mr.  Louis  Fagan's  account  of  the 
Reform  Club,  I  observe  that  the  monogram  S.W.S., 
at  one  corner  of  the  grand  tessellated  pavement  of 
the  hall,  is  assigned,  at  a  wild  guess,  to  William 
Spottiswoode  !  It  comprises  the  initials  of  the 
father  of  Alfred  Singer,  Esq.,  whose  monogram  in 
another  corner  is  correctly  explained.  This  mono- 
gram of  Samuel  Weller  Singer  is  familiar  to  the 
possessors  of  his  numerous  valuable  reprints  and 
editions.  W.  WATKISS  LLOYD. 

"DOUBLE  ENTENDRE."  —  A  scholarly  corre- 
spondent, SIR  JAMES  A.  PICTON,  recently  used  in 
your  columns  the  ill-constructed  phrase  double 
entendre.  On  my  pointing  out  what  I  took  to  be 
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a  very  pardonable  slip,  he  said  (I  am  violating  no 
confidence):  "Double  entendre,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  has  been  naturalized  in  English,  and  will  be 
found  in  many  of  the  best  dictionaries.  Had  I 
been  writing  in  French  I  should  have  used  double 
entente."  Here,  then,  is  the  paradoxical  proposi- 
tion :  Can  a  phrase  known  to  be  incorrect  be 
correctly  used  simply  because  it  is  given  in  the 
dictionaries  ?  ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

BELLINGHAM.— It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  grand  effort  at  giving  us  an  account  of 
our  famous  men  should  not  even  mention  a  man 
celebrated  by  his  infamy,  i.  e.,  Bellingham,  the 
murderer  of  Spencer  Perceval.  At  the  same  time, 
when  one  takes  up  the  first  volume,  one  reads 
about  "  Abbadie,"  who  was  a  Frenchman. 

EDWARD  R.  VTVYAN. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BROOKE  OF  ASTLEY,  co.  LANCASTER. — I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.; 
can  supply  me  with  the  Christian  names,  dates  of 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  the  children  of 
Richard,  second  son  of  Sir  Peter  Brooke  of  Mere, 
by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  dau.  and  heiress 
of  Robert  Charnock  of  Charnock  ;  and  also  of  the 
children  of  Thomas  Brooke  of  Astley,  co.  Lancaster 
(eldest  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Richard  Brooke 
and  Margaret  Charnock),  and  Margaret  Wharton, 
his  wife. 

The  pedigree  of  this  family  in  Burke's  '  Peerage 
and  Baronetage/  under  "Brooke  of  Norton,"  differs 
in  several  important  particulars  from  that  contained 
in  the  *  Landed  Gentry'  (edition  1850)  under 
"  Charnock  of  Charnock."  The  following  is  from 
the  '  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ':— 

"  Sir  Peter  Brooke  of  Astley  Hall  and  Mere,  M.P.  for 
Cheshire,  1567  [sic],  who  died  in  1685,  leaving  two  sons— 

1.  Thomas  of  Mere,  ancestor  of  the  Brookes  of  Mere  ; 

2.  Richard  of  Astley  Hall,  m.  Margaret,  dau.  and  heir 
of  Robert  Charnock  of  Charnock,  Lancashire,  and  had 
with  other  issue— 1.  Peter  of  Astley  Hall,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Townley  Parkers  of  Cuerden  Hall;    2. 
Thomas  of  Gray's  Inn  and  Wilmslow,  ancestor  of  Edward 
Brooke,  Esq." 

In  this  pedigree  there  are  two  clear  mistakes. 
If  Sir  Peter  Brooke  represented  Cheshire  in  Par- 
liament in  1567  and  died  in  1685,  he  must  have 
lived  to  a  patriarchal  age.  This  is  merely  a  mis- 
print, but  it  has  appeared  in  several  successive 
editions  of  the  « Peerage  and  Baronetage.'  Secondly, 
Sir  Peter  Brooke  is  wrongly  described  as  "  of  Astley 
Hall," for  in  Baines's  'History  of  Lancashire,' vol.  ii., 
we  find  that  "  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III. 


Adam  de  Chernoc,  the  first  lord  bearing  the  terri- 
torial name,  appears  to  have  been  joint  lord  of 
Astley  with  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knt.,  and  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  feudal  lords  of  Char- 
nock, Astley,  and  many  neighbouring  lands." 
Astley  Hall  came  into  the  Brooke  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Peter's  son  Richard  with  the 
Charnock  heiress. 

The  pedigree  in  the  'Landed  Gentry*  is  thus 
stated  : — 

"Margaret  Charnock,  m.  Richard  Brooke,  second  son 
of  Sir  Peter  Brooke  of  Mere,  co.  Chester,  Knt.,  by  whom 
she  had  five  sons,  four  of  whom,  died  t.p.  The  other, 
Thomas  Brooke,  Esq..  of  Astley,  m.  1716,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wharton,  of  London,  and  by  her 
had  two  sons,  Richard  Wharton  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Astley 
and  Charnock,  who  died  s.p.,  and  Peter  Brooke,  pos- 
sessed of  Astley  and  Charnock,  1749,  who  m.  Susanna, 
dau.  of  James  Crookhall,  and  by  her  had  Susanna." 

This  last-mentioned  Susanna  was  her  father's 
heiress,  and  married,  first,  Thomas  Townley 
Parker,  Esq.,  and,  secondly,  Sir  Henry  Philip 
Hoghton,  Bart. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  '  Peerage  and 
Baronetage '  makes  Peter  Brooke  (the  ancestor  of 
the  Townley-Parkers)  eldest  son  of  Richard  Brooke 
and  Margaret  Charnock,  while  the  '  Landed 
Gentry '  states  that  the  only  son  of  this  marriage 
who  left  issue  was  Thomas  Brooke,  all  the  other 
four  sons  having  died  s.p. 

Who  was  Thomas  Brooke  of  Gray's  Inn  and 
Wilmslow  ?  If  identical  with  the  Thomas  Brooke 
of  Astley  who  married  Margaret  Wharton,  this 
Thomas  must  have  had  another  son  besides 
Richard  Wharton  and  Peter,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  ancestor  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooke,  for 
Richard  Wharton  died  s.p.t  and  Peter  apparently 
left  an  only  daughter  Susanna.  In  the  last  edition 
of  the  '  Landed  Gentry '  Mr.  Edward  Brooke  is, 
under  "  Brooke  of  Wexham,"  stated  to  be  de- 
scended from  "  Sir  Peter  Brooke  of  Astley  Hall 
and  Mere,"  but  the  pedigree  commences  with  Ben- 
jamin Brooke  of  Eaton  Mersey,  who  died  1809. 
My  interest  in  this  matter  arises  from  the  fact 
that  I  am  descended  from  Thomas  Brooke  and 
Margaret  Wharton  through  their  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who  on  June  15,  1749,  m.  Henry  Pennee  of 
Knutsford,  Cheshire,  who  was  himself  related  to 
the  Brookes  of  Mere. 

H.  W.  FORSYTH  HARWOOD. 

12,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

OLDYS. — Are  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  this 
"  thirsty  fly  "  of  literature  still  unpublished  ?  His 
copy  of  Langbaine,  now,  I  believe,  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  elaborately  annotated,  and  must  be 
of  priceless  value.  Have  the  notes  ever  been 
transcribed  and  printed,  or  any  part  of  them  ? 
From  Oldys  to  Coxeter  is  a  natural  transition. 
The  latter  obtained  possession  of  Oldys's  first  and 
partially  annotated  edition  of  Langbaine,  and  in 
all  probability  transferred  many  of  the  notes  to  his 
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own  interleaved  copy  of  Gildon's  *  Lives/  Is  this 
Gildon  still  in  existence  and  accessible  ?  Can  any 
of  your  readers  refer  me  to  any  MS.  sources  of  in- 
formation touching  the  late  dramatic  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  1670,  say,  to  1690? 
Contributions  thankfully  received.  W.  A. 

Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

CAPT.  CARTWRIGHT. — Is  anything  known  re- 
specting Capt.  Cartwright,  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy  in  1641,  beyond  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Campbell's '  British  Admirals'  ? 
Where  did  he  die?  Who  were  his  parents;  to 
what  family  did  he  belong  ;  and  did  he  leave  any 
descendants?  Is  it  known  what  his  Christian 
name  was  ?  H.  L.  G. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institution. 

PEPPER  ALLEY. —Johnson  says,  in  'Boswell,' 
"  People  live  as  long  in  Pepper  Alley  as  on  Salis- 
bury Plain."  Can  anybody  suggest  which  of  the 
three  Pepper  Alleys  was  likely  to  have  been  in  the 
Doctor's  mind  ?  One  was  near  Piccadilly,  one  in 
Goswell  Street,  and  another  in  Southwark.  Per- 
haps Southwark  is  the  most  likely,  as  he  might 
have  landed  at  Pepper  Stairs,  which  adjoined,  in 
going  from  time  to  time  by  boat  to  Thrale's 
brewery.  C.  A.  WARD. 

LYLT'S  'EUPHUES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND.'— Can 
any  of  your  readers  explain  the  italicized  words 
and  allusions  in  the  following  ?— 

1.  "But  whether  Euphues   lympe  with  Vulcan,  as 
borne  lame,  or  go  on  stilts  with  Amphionax,  for  lack 
of  legs,  I  trust  I  may  say,  that  his  feet  sholde  have  ben. 
old*  Helena  "  (p.  217, 1.  26). 

2.  «  Making  a  sta(c)ke  of  what  they  should  use  for  a 
stomacher"  (p.  288,1.  18;. 

3.  "  A  leane  Gofer"  (p.  324, 1. 1). 

4.  '« For  as  the  Phrygian  Harmonic  being  raoued  to 

edition  M37 r^!  grMt  n0)"°  "  <"•  386> 1 35-ia  8°"* 
6.  "  The  eyes  of  Caithritiuis  (Catkerismes)  (p.  439, 

N.B.— The  references  are  to  Arber's  reprint. 

PHILAUTUS. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TOKENS.— In  Boyne's 
work  on  seventeenth  century  trade  tokens,  p.  110 
I  observe  the  following  description  of  a  token 
issued  from  Bishop  Stortford :  obv.,  EDWARD 
AYNSWORTH.,  a  stag;  rev.,  IN.  BISHOP.  STARFORD— 
HIS  .  HALFPENY.  An  illustration  is  also  given 
(plate  xm.  No.  8).  On  examining  the  latter,  one 
can  see  that  the  animal  represented  is  not  a  stag 
IS?  a  reindeer-  4n  entfy  in  Pepys's  'Diary' 
(Mynors  Bright  edition)  confirms  this  opinion  :— 

'  Oct.  7,  1667.  Before  night  come  to  Bishop  Stafford 

when  Lowther  and  his  friend  did  meet  us  again  and 

earned  us  to  the  Raynedeer,  where  Mrs.  Ay'nsworth 

)  lived  heretofore  at  Cambridge,  and  whom  I  knew 

better  than  they  think,  do  live." 

In  the  i*xt  and  in  a  note  further  particulars 
about  this  woman  appear.  p.  ^. 


W.  EIDER,  M.A.,  is  author  of  'The  Twins,'  a 
tragi-comedy,  acted  at  the  private  house,  Salisbury 
Court,  4to.,  1655.  The  '  Biographica  Dramatica ' 
says  the  play  was  acted  in  1613.  Was  Mr.  Eider 
an  M.A.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge? 

E.  INGLIS. 

QUOTATIONS.— Where  does  Wycherley  describe 
a  coxcomb  as  "ugly  all  over,  with  the  affectation 
of  the  fine  gentleman  "  ? 

"  Munera  ista  Fortunae  putatis  ?  Insidise  sunt." 
These  words  are  said  to  be  Seneca's. 

Where  does  Locke  say  that  "upon  asking  a 
blind  man  what  he  thought  scarlet  was,  he  an- 
swered that  he  believed  it  was  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet"? 

"The  best  critic  that  ever  wrote,  speaking  of 
some  passages  in  Homer  which  appear  extravagant 
or  frivolous,  says,  indeed,  that  they  are  dreams, 
but  the  dreams  of  Jupiter."  Who  was  the  critic  ? 

E.  S. 

A  SINGULAR  CREST.— In  the  Heralds'  Visita- 
tion of  Northamptonshire,  in  1682,  the  arms  and 
crest  of  William  Eandolph  of  Tocester  (Towcester) 
are  described.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  "an  ante- 
lope's head  (heraldic)  or,  holding  in  his  mouth  a 
pillar  argent,  the  base  resting  on  the  wreath." 
Can  any  one  conjecture  the  origin  of  such  a  sin- 
gular device  ?  This  crest  is  borne  by  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  family,  but  the  pillar  has  lost 
the  form  of  a  pillar,  and  looks  more  like  a  bone, 
or  a  horn,  or  the  leafless  branch  of  a  tree  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  pillar  degenerated, 
as  these  Eandolphs  are  of  the  same  stock  as 
William  Eandolph  of  Towcester.  I  have  the  im- 
pression of  a  very  good  seal,  which  probably  be- 
longed to  Sir  John  Eandolph  of  Williamsburgh, 
Virginia  (died  1736),  in  which  the  thing  in  the 
antelope's  mouth  resembles  a  thigh-bone.  The 
other  branches  of  the  family  bear  simply  the  ante- 
lope's head,  formerly  heraldic,  later  natural. 

EDMUND  EANDOLPH. 

Ryde,  I.W. 

BUCKDEN,  HUNTS. — In  December,  1837,  Spencer 
Thornton,  Vicar  of  Wendover,  Bucks,  for  twelve 
years  subsequently,  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  the  above  place.  Was  this 
Bishop  Maltby;  and  was  this  the  date  of  the  last 
ordination  there?  The  bishop  preached  in  the 
evening  in  his  private  chapel.  Is  this  still  stand- 
ing? It  was  not  shown  me  when  I  visited  the 
palace  many  years  ago.  M.A.Oxon. 

FICTITIOUS  IMPRINTS. — Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  to 
expose  the  frauds  of  those  publishers  who  put 
fictitious  imprints  on  the  books  which  they  issue 
to  their  customers  ?  I  have  such  a  book,  published 

by  Messrs.   A ,   which  professes  to  be  also 

printed  by  Messrs.  A ,  but  which  I  happen  to 
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know  was  printed  by  Messrs.  B.  &  C.  Hereafter, 
when  this  book  becomes  the  subject  of  an  historical 
inquiry,  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  though  with- 
out any  ground,  that  Messrs.  A were  printers 

in  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 

real  history  of  the  inception  of  the  book  will  then 

be  difficult  to  ascertain.       E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N,W. 

CLIFFE.— In  the  publications  of  the  Taunton 
division  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  I  am  told,  is 
an  account  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Cleeve,  or  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  and  that  among  the  benefactors  were 
the  "Cliffes."  Who  were  they,  and  where  did 
they  flourish?  Were  they  owners  of  Cliffe-Pypard ? 

Y.  S.  M. 

HERALDRY.—  In  Helmens's  edition  of  Sieb- 
macher  (1705)  are  given  the  arms  of  a  certain 
number  of  families,  natives  of  Hamburg.  By 
whom  were  these  granted  ?  L.  E.  S. 

KNIFE  AND  FORK.— The  custom  of  leaving  knife 
and  fork  crossed  on  one's  plate  after  eating,  when 
did  it  fall  into  disuse  ?  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  a  result  of  French  in- 
fidelity ?  Who  wrote  the  following  lines  concern- 
ing the  custom  ? — 

When  he  'a  finished  his  refection, 

Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Cross- wise,  to  my  recollection, 

As  I  do  for  Jesus'  praise. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

KIRBY  HALL.— I  have  a  copper  medal  :  The 
obverse,  "  Kirby  Hall ";  underneath,  a  building 
with  the  sun  radiating  upon  it,  and  an  arbour  on 
the  hill  to  the  left ;  arms  below,  with  date  "28  Apr. 
1774."  Reverse,  male  and  female  busts  to  right, 
inscribed  "  Pet.  Muilman  A.  68.  Mary  Chiswell 
A.  61.  Living  in  Lawful  Wedlock  40  Years."  Ex., 
"  T.  Pingo  F."  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  particulars 
respecting  the  issue  of  this  medal,  also  in  what 
county  Kirby  Hall  is  situated.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 

FRITH,  PAINTER.— I  have  some  good  drawings 
in  black  and  gold,  signed  "  Frith,  1843."  I  want 
to  know  their  value  and  some  particulars  of  the 
artist.  All  I  know  is  that  he  is  not  the  celebrated 
man  of  to-day,  as  I  had  imagined,  but  the  execu- 
tion is  admirable.  F.S.A.Scot. 

WICKHAM. — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  family  of  Wickham,  formerly  resi- 
dent in  Antigua,  of  whom  was  Col.  John  Wick- 
ham,  of  Old  North  Sound  in  that  island,  whose 
daughter  and  coheir  Ann  married  Thomas  Freeman 
(vide  'Antigua  and  the  Antiguans ');  also  of  Judge 
Watkins,  temp.  Queen  Anne,  who  is  said  to 
have  married  a  Miss  Griffin,  niece  or  cousin  of 
Lord  Griffin  of  Braybrooke,  and  whose  grand- 


daughter, Esther  Kerr,  married  Mr.  Joseph  Wick- 
ham.     I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  some  corre- 
spondent of   '  N.  &  Q.'  can    tell    me  to  what 
branch  of   the  family  these  Wickhams  belonged, 
and  when  they  settled   in  Antigua,   where  they 
seem  to  have  had  an  estate  called  "  Wickhams." 
WICKHAM  M.  BIRCH. 
Ashburton,  Devon. 

EARTHEN  MOUND.— Act  13  &  14  Viet.  c.  86,  re- 
fers to  some  local  improvements  then  going  on  in 
Edinburgh  by  building  on  "  the  Earthen  Mound." 
What  is  this  tumulus  or  barrow  ?  A.  H. 

OAPT.  GLASS. — I  should  be  obliged  for  any  in- 
formation about  the  above,  who  was  murdered  by 
his  mutinous  crew  off  the  coast  of  Waterford 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Also  as  to  a 
book  written  by  him  on  the  Canary  Islands. 

T.  J.  H. 

ATTORNEY  AND  SOLICITOR.— What  is  the  legal 
difference  between  these  two  names?  I  ask  because 
I  find  in  the  Law  List  for  1852  the  heading 
"  London  Attorneys,"  which  in  late  years  has  been 
altered  to  "  London  Solicitors."  As  the  Law  List 
is  published  by  authority,  there  is  probably  some 
reason  for  this  change  in  the  title  of  the  "  lower 
branch  of  the  legal  profession." 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

ST.  ELENE. — Who  was  St.  Elene  the  virgin? 
Her  day  is  mentioned  in  an  English  document  of 
the  ninth  of  Elizabeth.  Is  it  an  error  of  the 
writer  for  St.  Helen  the  empress,  the  mother  of 
Constantino;  or  was  there  another  St.  Helen 
honoured  in  this  country  ?  ANON. 

JUSTICE  MAULE. — Will  some  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  celebrated  sentence 
of  Baron  Maule  upon  the  pauper  bigamist  ? 

W.  H. 

A  PORTRAIT  BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER. — Is  there 
any  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  '  Hudibras  '  painted  a  portrait  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well than  that  "  Dr.  Nash  says  that  he  heard  of 
a  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  him"?  (See 
'Aldine  Poets,"  'Butler/  p.  vi.) 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

OLD  LONDON  NEWSPAPERS. — Can  any  good- 
natured  reader  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  con- 
sult some  newspapers — such  as  they  are — of  the 
latter  end  of  1688  ?  I  have  searched  the  London 
Gazette  for  that  year  vainly  for  what  I  require.  The 
Mercurius  Publicus  was,  I  fancy,  the  serial  that 
then  most  nearly  resembled  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  a  newspaper.  Unfortunately  the  British 
Museum  is  deficient  in  the  journalistic  issues  of 
;his  year.  I  have  also  searched,  but  not  been  able 
;o  find  any  copies,  in  the  Guildhall  Library.  Does 
the  Bodleian  possess  a  file  ?  NEMO. 
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over  and  settled  there.  These  settlers  found  in  this 
"new  world"  an  ancient  or  aboriginal  population. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  "  Indian  "  settle- 


ments existing  side  by  side  with  European  settle- 
ments, and  that  the  new  races  have  not,  or  only  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  mixed  with  the  old  ?  If  this 
fact  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  there  is  nothing 
"  astounding  "  in  the  conclusion  that  the  same  thing, 
or  a  similar  thing,  happened  in  these  islands  in  the 
?  our  history.  So  far  is  this  hypothesis  from 
:  astounding,"  that  any  proposition  which 


RECORDS  OP  CELTIC  OCCUPATION  IN  LOCAL 

NAMES. 
(7th  S.  iv.  1.) 

MR.  STEVENSON  has  disturbed  the  repose  which 
usually  marks  these  pages  by  making  me  the  sub- 
ject of  a  severe  attack  upon  a  body  of  men  whom  I  or  a  sim. 
ne  calls  "  an  army  of  '  Celtic '  etymologists."    His    dawn  of 

indictment  is  framed  in  no  uncertain  language,  and,    being  _  ,,-    -.  -„  , 

if  more  feeling  is  imported  into  the  matter  than  declared  the  contrary  would  be prima  facie  absurd, 
befits  the  gravity  of  scientific  discussion,  the  energy  If,  then,  history  is  always  repeating  itself— if  a 
of  the  writer  has  at  least  the  merit  of  bringing  into  continuity  of  human  conduct  or  action  runs  through 
prominent  view  a  highly  interesting  and  important  the  ages — we  may  now  see  in  the  North  American 
question.  colonies  an  approximate  parallel  to  the  invasion 

MR.  STEVENSON'S  attack  is  founded  upon  a  few    and  settlement  of  these  islands  by  tribes  of  men 
obiter  dicta  of  mine  contained  in  an  article  about  |  who  came  from  the  mainland  of  Europe.     T"  *"*• 
an  urn  burial  (7th  S.  iii.  421).     I  said  that  "  a  few 
field-names  or  place-names  in  the  district  [of  Shef- 
field] seem  to  show  that  side  by  side  with  Danish 


Is  it 

likely,  from  what  we  know  of  history,  that  the 
conquered  race  mixed  freely  with  their  conquerors, 
or  that  the  new  settlers  freely  and  at  once  inter- 


and  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  there  existed  a  Celtic  I  married  with  the  old?  Both  these  conclusions  are 
or  aboriginal  population."  As  I  was  writing  about  in  the  very  highest  degree  improbable  ;  nay,  it  is 
an  urn  burial  I  could  not  go  into  evidence  relating  certain  that  such  a  thing  could  not  have  happened. 


to  another  subject.  I  did  not  think  that  my  opinion 
would  pass  unchallenged.  It  was  a  fit  subject  for 
criticism  and  for  further  inquiry.  MR.  STEVEN- 
SON'S proper  course  was  to  have  called  upon  me  to 
produce  evidence.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  has,  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever,  included  me  amongst 
"  the  Celtic  etymologists,"  and  he  has  denounced 
ine  and  them  in  one  general  condemnation.  Now 
will  it  surprise  MR.  STEVENSON  if  I  tell  him  that 
neither  in  the  article  referred  to  nor  elsewhere  have 
I,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  ever  de- 
rived a  single  place-name  from  the  "  Celtic"?  He 


A  year  or  two  ago  I  asked  in  these  pages  a  ques- 
tion on  what  I  called  "colour  in  surnames."  It  had 
slowly  dawned  upon  me  that  such  surnames  as 
Black,  White,  Brown,  Reed  (red),  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others,  were  not  arbitrary  words,  that  they 
did  not  express  differences  in  dress,  and  that  they 
expressed  something  more  than  mere  complexion. 
What  I  was  thinking  about  was  that  these  words 
expressed  differences  of  race,  and  that,  I  am  cer- 
tain, is  their  true  explanation.  I  did  not  say 
so,  for  I  wished  to  know  what  others  thought. 
Many  and  very  interesting  replies  were  given  to 

says,  "The  notion  that  Gestfield  and  Sibbfield  re-  my  query,  but  no  one,  I  think,  touched  upon  the 
cord  a  Celtic  occupation  is  surely  one  of  the  most  question  of  nationality  as  expressed  in  these  sur- 
absurd  arguments  that  has  ever  been  produced  even  names.  I  even  thought  that  by  taking  such  a  book 
by  the  '  Celtic '  etymologists."  Where  have  I  ever  as  a  London  directory  it  might  be  possible  from 
said  that  these  names  record  a  Celtic  occupation  ;  these  surnames  to  make  an  approximate  estimate 
and  where  have  I  derived  them  from  the  "Celtic"?  of  the  proportions  of  the  various  races  which  have 
I  call  upon  MR.  STEVENSON  to  show  that  I  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  English  people, 
ever  made  such  statements,  or  that  my  words  can  I  did  not  pursue  the  inquiry,  partly  from  want  of 
be  made  to  bear  euch  a  meaning.  leisure  and  partly  because  I  saw  that  one  race 

I  am  told  that  I  have  come  "  to  the  astounding  would,  on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
conclusion  that  there  existed,  side  by  side  with  the  tend  to  supplant,  or  rather  diminish,  another,  and 
English  and  Danish  villages,  settlements  inhabited  that,  on  this  account  alone,  the  difficulty  of  the  in- 
exclusively  by  Celts,  who  kept  themselves  entirely  quiry  would  be  great.  I  mention  this  merely  to 
distinct  from  the  Teutonic  invaders."  As  will  be  show  how  I  was  being  slowly  led  to  form  the 
seen  from  the  words  which  I  actually  used,  I  did  opinion  which  MR.  STEVENSON  has  denounced  as 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  I  said  that  the  evidence  fallacious  and  erroneous,  and  which,  according  to 
which  I  had  examined  seemed  to  point  to  such  a  him,  must  be  rejected  "  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
conclusion.  Let  us  inquire  whether,  a  priori,  there  rewrite  our  early  history."  I  should  say  that  we 
would  be  anything  "  astounding  "  in  that  conclu-  shall  have  to  rewrite  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  have 
t  is  fair  to  argue  from  that  which  is  now  had  far  too  much  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls 
happening  in  the  world  to  that  which  has  happened  "  the  great  man  theory"  of  history,  and  that 
m  the  past.  Take  the  case  of  the  English  colonies  science  has  been  treated  as  the  bare  record  of 
in  North  America.  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  French,  bloodshed  and  conquest. 
Germans,  and  others  have  within  recent  times  gone  |  MR.  STEVENSON  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
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the  words  Welsh,  Wales,  &c.,  in  the  place-names 
of  which  both  he  and  I  have  given  instances,  and 
of  which  hundreds  of  other  instances  might  be  sup- 
plied, do  not  refer  to  Welsh  or  "  British  "  settle- 
ments, but  are  to  be  treated  as  personal  names.  I 
have  cited  "  Welshman's  croft"  in  Hitchin;  but 
MR.  STEVENSON  objects  to  that,  on  the  ground  that 
he  does  not  know  "  the  age  of  this  name  nor  its 
original  form."  Neither  do  I.  It  was,  however, 
one  of  the  open  fields  of  Hitchin,  and  as  that  was 
so  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  many  centuries  old.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  field  adjoins  the 
hamlet  Walsworth,  to  which  I  think  MR.  STEVEN- 
SON will  not  object  on  the  ground  of  age.  At 
Ecclesall,  in  Sheffield,  is  a  field  called  Wolsh 
Stubbings.  This  I  only  know  from  a  survey  made 
in  1807.  Here,  again,  MR.  STEVENSON  may  object 
on  the  score  of  age.  The  word,  however,  has 
not  a  modern  look  about  it.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  which  is  afforded  by  Welshman's  Croft  in 
Hitchin,  and  other  similar  names,  it  seems  to  me 
almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  place  which  in  early  times  was  cleared  from 
wood,  and  probably  settled  by  Welshmen,  although, 
of  course,  the  word  may  have  the  meaning  "slaves" 
or  "  strangers."  I  cannot  see  any  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  this  explanation,  and  it  is  surely  far  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  place  was  cleared 
by  a  little  band  of  Welshmen,  who  gave  their  name 
to  it,  than  that  it  was  called  after  a  pet-name 
Wealh. 

And  now  as  to  the  word  Bright.  I  find  "a 
close  called  Bright "  in  Ecclesfield  in  1637 ; 
Brytlande  Well,  in  Sheffield,  in  1566  ;  Bright 
holm  lee,  in  Bradfield,  in  1337;  Brittains  Piece, 
1637,  near  the  old  earthworks  at  Bradfield,  and 
others.*  When  I  see  a  meadow  by  the  river  side 
called  Bright  holm  lee  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
holm  has  here  its  usual  and  well-known  meaning, 
and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  addition  of  lee.  I 
am  apt  to  think  of  early  settlements  by  the 
river  side,  or  on  treeless  heights,  in  the  days  when 
axes  were  few,  and  when  the  clearing  of  wood  was 
a  matter  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  To  me, 
at  least,  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  seems 
far  more  reasonable  than  MR.  STEVENSON'S  deriva- 
tion from  a  personal  name  Bright-helm.  As  re- 
gards Brytland,  MR.  STEVENSON  states  that 
"A.-S.  Bryt  is  a  very  exceptional  designation  for  a 
Welshman,"  and  a  few  lines  above  he  complains 
that  I,  with  others,  am  attached  "  to  the  principle 
nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri."  As  I 
could  not  consult  MR.  STEVENSON  I  will  swear  by 
DR.  MURRAY.  He  says  (7th  S.  iii.  309),  "  There  is 
a  word  brute  in  the  sense  of  foreigner  (literally 
Brit,  Bret,  or  Welshman)  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  sixteenth  century."  To  me  Britland  is 


*  I  would  cite  other  examples  from  a  glossary  which 
I  have  edited  for  the  E.  D.  S.,  but  my  MS.  is  now  at 

press. 


Welshland  or  Britishland,  as  plainly  as  words  can 
speak.  Welsh  and  Walsh  are  common  as  surnames. 
Why  should  not  Brit  have  survived  in  surnames 
also  ?  To  derive  Bright,  however,  from  Bryt  is, 
according  to  MR.  STEVENSON,  "a  phonological 
offence,"  on  the  ground  that  the  guttural  spirant 
could  not  in  Middle  English  be  forced  into  a 
word.  Here  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  MR. 
STEVENSON  appears  to  be  right,  and  I  will  suspend 
my  judgment  until  I  am  better  informed.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  of  the  universal  application  of 
the  rule  which  he  lays  down  in  all  the  English 
dialects.  Still  I  will  not  at  present  insist  on  the 
identity  of  the  surname  Bright  with  A.-S.  Bryt.  I 
must,  however,  say  that,  whilst  I  can  find  no 
Middle  English  example  of  the  surname  Bright,  I 
have  seen  several  times  Le  Brit  and  Le  Bret. 

"  If  we  admit,"  says  MR.  STEVENSON,  "  that 
the  local  names  in  Wales  are  proof  of  distinct 
Celtic  settlements  in  English  districts,  then,  also, 
must  we  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Sueves, 
Huns,  Franks,  and  Vandals  had  similar  villages 
inhabited  solely  by  men  of  their  own  tribe";  and 
in  a  foot-note  he  says  that  "  this  is,  practically,  the 
view  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  *  Words  and 
Places.' "  I  did  not  know  that  Canon  Taylor  had 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  frequently  consult 
1  Words  and  Places/  but  I  have  not  read  it  con- 
tinuously. If  Canon  Taylor  holds  these  views,  all 
that  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  by  a  method  of  my  own,  founded  upon 
evidence  which  I  have  myself  collected.  In  Eccles- 
field, the  largest  parish  in  England,  I  find  in  1637 
a  field  called  Frankish  field.  MR.  STEVENSON  may 
try  to  explain  this  away  if  he  can,  and  he  may  say 
that  it  does  not  record  a  settlement  of  Franks. 
William  de  Lovetot  had  lands  in  this  parish  shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  and  I  find  him  before  the  year 
1181  addressing  a  charter  to  people  of  this  parish 
or  district  in  the  following  words:  "Willus.de 
lunetot  [sic]  omnibus  hominibus  suis  Francis  et 
Anglicis,  tarn  presentibus  quam  futuris,"  &c. 
(Eastwood's  'Ecclesfield,'  p.  58).  The  charter 
deals  with  land  near  Ecclesfield.  In  the  year  1637 
I  find  a  number  of  fields  in  Ecclesfield  called  Ingle 
doles,  and  about  the  year  1200  Ecclesfield  itself  is 
mentioned  in  several  charters  as  Anglefeld.  Were 
these  Ingle  doles  called  after  a  person  ?  Credat 
Judceus  Apella.  Mr.  Seebohm  has  proved,  beyond 
all  question,  the  universal  prevalence  of  open  field 
husbandry  in  England.  Can  we  suppose  th&t  fields 
held  in  community  and  not  in  severalty  were  called 
after  particular  persons  ?  I  think  not. 

MR.  STEVENSON'S  arguments  have  confirmed, 
and  not  weakened  the  opinion  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced. It  is  satisfactory  to  me  that  so  excellent 
a  scholar  should  have  done  so  little  to  shake  that 
opinion.  S.  0.  ADDY. 

Sheffield. 

In  the  able  enumeration  by  MR.  STEVENSON  of 
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English  tribal  influences  he  names  the  Huns.  This 
may  be  liable  to  misapprehension,  as  he  means 
thereby  the  leading  division,  the  Hunsing  of  the 
Frisians,  and  does  not  mention  the  Frisians. 
He  has  the  courage  to  include  the  Vandals,  but  not 
the  Warings  (Angli  et  Varini).  Carring  I  stated 
to  the  Royal  Historical  Society  to  be  apparently 
the  Carini,  and  thereby  another  name  for  the  Angli. 
With  regard  to  these  Huns,  their  language  re- 
mains in  Friesland,  and  we  have  their  laws.  These 
are  recorded  in  that  copious  manual,  *  The  Gram- 
mar of  Old  Friesic,'  by  Mr.  Adley  H.  Cummins, 
A.M.,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner. 

HYDE  CLARKE. 


A  STRANGE  MANX  CUSTOM  (7th  S.  iii.  516).— 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
James  Gell,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Lieut.-Governor  Loch  on  the 
Manx  Constitution,  dated  April  4,  1881,  in  which 
the  custom  is  described  :— 

"  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Tynwald  Court,  I 
think  it  well  to  mention  that  from  ancient  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  Council  and  Keys  to  attend  the 
Court  of  General  Gaol  Delivery.  The  Governor,  Deem- 
sters, Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  and  Water  Bailiff  undoubtedly 
exercised  their  judicial  functions,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
court  being  a  Deemster.  The  Attorney  General  con- 
ducted the  prosecutions.  The  presence  of  the  Bishops 
and  other  members  of  the  Council  was  perhaps  con- 
sidered as  giving  a  certain  solemnity  to  the  proceedings, 
but  otherwise  I  have  never  seen  that  they  took  any  part 
therein.  It  had  been  the  ancient  established  usage  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Council  should  not  be 
present  on  a  verdict  of  guilty  being  returned,  and  there- 
fore, when  a  jury  were  agreed  as  to  their  verdict,  they 
were  by  a  Deemster  asked  in  the  Manx  language, '  Vod 
y  fer-carree  soie  ? '  ('  May  the  chancel-man  ait?').  If  the 
foreman  answered  '  Charod '  ('He  cannot')  the  Eccle- 
siastics retired,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  given ;  but  if 
the  answer  was  '  Fod '  ('  He  may  ')  the  Ecclesiastics  re- 
mained, and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  returned." 
By  the  canons  of  the  Church,  bishops  were  forbidden 
to  be  present  at  trials  which  might  involve  mutila- 
tion or  death  (see  Kemble's  '  Saxons  in  England,' 
ii.  393-4).  This  Manx  custom  is  referred  to  as 
follows : — 

Blundell'a  '  History,'  1648-56  (Manx  Soc.  Pub.,  xvii. 

Sacheyerell,  1702,  p.  94  (Manx  Soc.  Pub.,  i.  74). 
^Commisaioners'  Report,  1792,  p.  78  (Manx  Soc.  Pub., 

Feltham's  <  Tour,'  1798,  p.  41  (Manx  Soc.  Pub.,  vi.  37). 
Wood's  '  History,'  1811,  p.  291. 
Johnson's  '  Jurisprudence,'  1811,  p.  62 
Lord  Teignmouth's  '  Scotland,'  1836,  ii'  23d 
Train's  '  History,'  1845,  ii.  215. 

Train  also  refers  to  "  Camden,  1455,"  but  I  have 
not  a  copy  to  verify  it.  I  should  say  that  the  date 
15  is  not  correct.  The  Attorney  General  believes 
1825  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  custom  ceased; 
his  only  doubt  is  whether  it  came  to  an  end  earlier. 

ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE,  F.S.A. 
St.  Thomas's,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


I  find  the  following  particulars  in  'The  Great 
Stanley;  or,  James,  VIIth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his 
noble  Countess  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  in  their 
Land  of  Man:  a  Narrative  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century': — 

"The  Fer-Oharree  means  the  Priest,  literally  'the 
Man  of  the  Chancel.'  A  singular  use  of  this  term  may 
be  noticed  in  connexion  with  capital  trials  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Till  the  year  1845  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon 
were  members  of  the  Court  of  General  Gaol  Delivery, 
and  up  to  that  date  it  was  retained  as  an  ancient  usage, 
that  the  Bishop  or  some  Priest  appointed  by  him  should 
sit  with  the  Governor  in  the  trial  of  capital  causes,  until 
sentence  of  death  (if  any)  was  to  be  pronounced.  When 
the  Jury  returned  into  Court,  having  agreed  in  their 
verdict,  it  was  customary  for  the  Deemster  to  ask, 
instead  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,  'Vod  Fer-charree 
soie?'  which  literally  means,  'May  the  man  of  the 
Chancel  sit.'  In  case  of  sentence  of  death  the  Ecclesiastic 
withdrew." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MOTTO  OF  WATERTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  452; 
iv.  18).—"  Better  kinde  frend  than  frend  kinde." 
This  is  one  version.  Another,  used  by  my  father 
and  grandfather,  made  "frend"  read  "fremd." 
Some  years  ago  my  late  most  valued  friend  Charles 
Winn,  of  Nostell  Priory,  found  the  earlier  form  of 
the  motto  on  a  stone  among  some  ruins  of  the 
Priory,  and  we  at  once  adopted  it.  It  reads 
"Better  kinde  frembd  than  frembd  kyen."  The 
usual  explanation  which  I  have  heard  given  of  it 
is,  "  Better  a  stranger  who  becomes  a  friend  than 
kindred  estranged."  EDMUND  WATERTON. 

Deeping  Waterton  Hall. 

Cumbrians,  and  probably  the  natives  of  some 
other  of  our  northern  counties,  will  read  the  above 
motto  without  any  difficulty.  The  word  fremd  is 
not  unknown  to  at  least  the  older  generation  of 
them,  and  means  not  simply  "strange,"  but 
"  coldly  strange";  and  the  rendering  of  "  Better 
kinde  fremd  than  fremd  kinde  "  is  "  Better  kind 
stranger  than  cold  kindred."  To  change  the  first 
"  fremd  "  into  "  frend  "  spoils  the  whole  point  of 
the  motto.  B.  J. 

WILLIAM  YEO,  VICAR  OF  [ WOLBOROUGH,  NOT] 
NEWTON  ABBOT,  DEVON  (7th  S.  iii.  348). — From  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt,  of  Totnes, 
before  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
at  Newton  Abbott,  in  July,  1884,  I  glean  the 
following  particulars,  of  which  MR.  SAWYER  will 
perhaps  be  glad  : — 

Mr.  Yeo  was  a  native  of  Totnes,  and  a  member 
of  a  family  of  good  standing  there,  to  the  memory 
of  some  of  whom  there  were  formerly  tablets  in 
Totnes  Church.  William  Yeo  was  educated  at 
Exeter  School,  and  was  contemporary  both  there 
and  at  Oxford  with  Dr.  Manton.  After  studying 
for  some  time  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he  re- 
moved to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  and  on 
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eaving  the  university  became  chaplain  in  Col 
Gould's  regiment.  Next  he  settled  for  a  time  a 
Brighthelmstone,  in  Sussex,  whence  "  he  removet 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Parliament  to  New 
ton,  where  he  appears  to  hare  gained  the  respec 
of  all.  It  is  said  he  found  the  town  very  ignoran 
and  profane,"  but  that  through  his  labours  "  the 
people  became  very  intelligent,  serious,  anc 
pious."  "  On  Sundays,  to  prevent  the  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath,  he  would  walk  round  the  town 
accompanied  by  the  constable,  after  public  wor- 
ship." By  refusing  the  Engagement  while  he  was 
holding  this  living,  he  lost  an  augmentation  ol 
SOI  a  year.  His  name  appears  in  1656  as  one  oi 
the  members  of  the  Exeter  Assembly.  In  1662 
he  was  silenced,  but,  continuing  firm  to  his  prin- 
ciples, he  preached  as  opportunity  offered,  and  was 
never  imprisoned,  though  he  often  had  to  leave 
his  family,  and  once  was  obliged  (in  1683)  to 
hide,  during  a  time  of  snow,  in  the  fields  to  avoid 
apprehension.  "  During  the  troublous  times,  he 
met  those  who  sympathized  with  him  by  night  in 
Bradley  Woods,  and  there  conducted  services." 
In  1689  his  house,  called  Rydon,  in  Wolborough, 
was  certified  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  and 
subsequently  a  chapel  was  built  in  Wolborough 
Street,  Newton,  where  he  ministered.  He  died 
at  Newton  in  October,  1699,  aged  eighty-two 
years,  respected  by  all  classes,  after  a  ministry  of 
fifty- three  years.  "  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr. 
Yeo,  while  holding  the  living  of  Wolborough, 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Lady  Lucy  Reynell,  of 
Ford,"  the  foundress  of  the  "  Widows'  Houses  ;;  at 
Wolborough. 

If  MR.  SAWYER  should  have  access  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for 
1884  he  will  find  some  additional  matter  to  that 
which  I  have  condensed  above;  but  I  believe  I 
have  omitted  nothing  of  moment. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

^  PANCAKE  BELL  (7th  S.  iii.  448).— A  friend  has 
kindly  sent  me  the  following,  which  I  forward  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.':— 

"  The  Pancake  Bell  was  originally  the  Shrive  Bell, 
rung  on  Shrove  or  Shrive  Tuesday,  as  a  warning  to  all 
to  come  to  church  where  the  parish  priest  sat  in  an  open 
chair  or  stall  to  hear  confession,  and  award  them  such 
penance  as  he  thought  good  for  them  or  to  give  them 
also  unction.  At  St.  Paul's,  Bedford,  Beds.,  the  fifth 
bell  is  rung  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  at  Cranfield  the  third  bell, 
at  Toddington  the  sixth,  at  Turvey  the  first  and  second 
are  chimed  together  at  noon,  making  a  most  unmelodious 
noise,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  approaching 
commencement  of  the  gloomy  season  of  Lent."—'  Church 
Bella  of  Beds.' 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet  ('Workes,'  1630,  i. 
114~5),  gives  an  account,  too  long  to  quote,  of  the 
Shrove  Tuesday  festivities  of  his  day,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  :— 


"  In  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingdome  is  in  quiet, 
but  by  that  time  the  clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by 
the  helpe  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  before 
nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung  cald  The  Pancake  Bell, 
the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of  people  distracted, 
and  forgetfull  either  of  manner  or  humanitie." 

This  bell  had,  however,  originally  a  more  sacred 
function,  that,  namely,  of  calling  the  people  to  con- 
fession before  Lent,  whence  its  proper  name  of  "  the 
Shrove  bell."  It  is  still  rung  at  Ep worth  and  the 
neighbouring  villages.  C.  C.  B. 

S.  G.  PROUT  (7th  S.  iv,  48).— Samuel  Gillespie 
Prout,  son  of  Samuel  Prout,  the  old  water-colour 
painter,  and,  as  I  understand,  still  living  in  Devon- 
shire. J.  PERCY. 

[MR.  JOHN  L.  ROGET  adds,  "  And  first  cousin  of  the 
late  J.  Skinner  Prout,  of  the  Water-Colour  Institute."] 

DANE'S  SKIN = FRECKLES  (Vth  S.  iii.  451).— It  is 
alleged  that  such  cutical  discolorations  are  a  sur- 
vival among  cave-dwelling  races,  with  other  scor- 
butic affections  arising  from  impure  air  and  ancient 
"overcrowding";  so  with  the  "Scotch  fiddle," 
which  met  with  such  ridicule  from  Churchill,  Dr. 
Johnson,  &c.  Viewed  thus,  it  points  to  a  strongly- 
marked  racial  distinction,  dating  from  pre-historic 
times,  and  traceable  all  over  the  Continent.  As 
to  our  own  island,  Chaucer  has  the  word  frecknes, 
varied  tofrekenys,  undoubtedly  Celtic,  as  found  in 
the  Gaelic  breac,  "parti-coloured,  speckled,"  as 
with  a  trout;  breacan,  "tartan  plaid";  Welsh 
brith,  braith,  "speckled";  Brithwr,  "a  Pict," 
used  freely  for  the  eponym  of  Britain.  So  here 
Brith=J)3iue  ;  but  we  cannot  trace  any  ethnic 
connexion,  for  Britons  are  called  Celtic,  Danes  are 
Scandinavian.  A.  HALL. 

SHAKSPEARE  (7th  S.  iii.  369,  436).— A  few 
years  ago  I  saw  the  Folio  Shakespeare  belonging 
;o  Charles  I.  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Doubtless  it  is  there  now,  and  not  in  the 
King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  ESTE. 

SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE'S  MS.  BARONAGE  OF 
SCOTLAND  (7th  S.  iv.  8).— The  work  to  which  MR. 
JRAY  alludes  is  no  doubt  the  following,  described 
n  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Seton's  '  Law  and  Practice 
>f  Heraldry  in  Scotland  '  (Edinburgh,  1863),  app., 
No.  v.,  20,  p.  503  :— 

" « Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  Accounts  that 
elate  to  the  Families  of  Scotland,  &c.,  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  His  Majestie's  Advocat.,'  481 
>p.,  8vo.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Robert  Mylne  (34,6,8)." 

This  MS.  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh; 
,nd  in  the  same  collection  there  is  also  a  MS. 
ntitled  "  Notices  of  the  Families  of  Scotland  in 

Alphabetical  Order,"  drawn  from  their  own  charters 
nd  other  authentic  "  writs,"  of  which  Mr.  Seton 
ays  that  it  is  "  stated  in  a  note  to  be  a  copy  by 
ir  George  Mackenzie  from  Lord  Carse's  collec- 
ion;  with  additions  by  Mackenzie."  I  do  not 
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know  whether  either  MS.  is  dated,  but  the  period 
may  probably  be  assumed  as  subsequent  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  appointment  as  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  1677.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  tran- 
script of  the  "  Collection  "  in  the  Lyon  Office. 

C.  H.  E.  CARMICHAEL. 
New  University  Club,  S.W. 

COLD  HARBOUR  (7th  S.  iii.  476).— In  the  Wilt- 
shire Archceological  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  335, 
Canon  Jackson  says  : — 

"  In  England  there  are  no  less  than  150  Cold  Harbours. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  has  been  much  disputed.  Har- 
bour is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  Herr- 
lurg,  a  station.  If  cold  may  be  supposed  to  mean  '  cool,' 
then  the  whole  '  cool  retreat '  may  perhaps  have  been 
merely  a  favourite  name  in  former  days  for  villas  and 
country  houses,  something  like  the  'Mount  Pleasant' 
and  '  Belle  View  '  of  our  own  day." 

THOMAS  H.  BAKER. 
Mere  Down,  Mere,  Wilts. 

See  Arch&ologia,  Jan.  11, 1849,  and  Gent.  Mag., 
December,  1844,  and  May,  July,  and  November, 
1849.  E.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

MR.  J.  A.  FROUDE  AND  IRELAND  (7th  S.  iii. 
247,  480).— In  thanking  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY 
for  the  courtesy  of  his  reply  to  my  query,  allow 
me  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  result  of  further  investigation  made  by  myself 
— an  insignificant  addition,  perhaps,  but  tending 
to  the  completeness  of  the  elucidation.  In  the 
*  Life  of  Hoche,'  or  Hoch  (the  famous  Republican 
general,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  closer  reference), 
what  is  there  styled  a  well-known  phrase  is  quoted 
thus :— "Mais  il  ne  considere  1'Irlande  que  comme 
le  chemin  de  Londres."  NEMO. 

Temple. 

BARONESS  BELLASIS  OF  OSGODBT,  LINCOLN- 
SHIRE (6th  S.  xi.  188  ;  7th  S.  iii.  418,  477  ;  iv.  17). 
—Your  correspondent  MR.  ALFRED  SCOTT  GATTY 
says  that  if  I  and  others  interested  on  this  point 
"  had  taken  the  trouble  "  to  consult  the  Genealogist 
we  should  have  found  the  date  of  death  and  place 
of  burial  of  the  above.  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  copy  it  for  us  he  would  have  conferred  a  favour. 
He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  number  of  the  Genea- 
logist the  reference  can  be  found,  nor  have  I  access 
to  the  work.  May  I,  then,  repeat  my  request 
that  some  correspondent  will  kindly  trouble  him- 
self to  give  me  (and  others)  the  date  of  death  and 
place  of  burial  of  Lady  Bellasis. 

CUTHBEI;T  BEDE. 

B  HATTERS  (7th  S.  iii.  497).— If  MR.  BDLLEN  b< 
in  search  of  minute  descriptions  of  medieval  hats 
the  following  may  have  some  interest  for  him  :— 

King  Edward  II.  left  at  Caerphilly  Castle,  au 
his  departure,  Nov.  2,  1326,  all  the  property 
which  he  could  carry  no  further  in  his  flight 
Among  these  articles  were  "one  hat  of  white 


>eaver,  lined  with  black  velvet,  powdered  with 
golden  leaves  ;  a  black  hat  lined  with  red  velvet, 
>owdered  with  butterflies  and  divers  beasts, 
jovered  with  white  lilies  [sic] ;  two  hats  of  white 
leaver  ;  one  hat  of  green  and  white  velvet,  furred 
with  black  budge  "  (Wardrobe  Accounts,  20Edw. 
II.,  26/9,  compared  with  its  duplicate,  26/10). 

"  Two  hats  of  beaver,  furred  with  black  budge, 
and  broidered  with  gold  thread,"  were  bought  for 
the  same  monarch  in  1326,  at  the  price  of  13s.  4eZ. 
each  (ibid.,  20  Edw.  II.,  26/3). 

Two  hats  of  grey  beaver,  3s.  each,  were  supplied 
to  Edward  III.  in  1329  (ibid.,  3  Edw.  III.,  34/3). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

MR.  BULLEN  will  find  a  slight  reference  to 
batters,  with  an  illustration  of  their  supposed 
arms,  in  my  notice  of  '  The  Ancient  Companies  of 
the  City  of  Exeter'  (Western  Antiquary,  vol.  iv. 
p.  187).  P.  F.  KOWSELL. 

187,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Keferences  to  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
appeared  in  the  Oracle  (now  silent),  Feb.  28, 1885; 
April  4,  1885  ;  and  Nov.  15,  1884.  ESTE. 

MARGARET,  LADY  BOURCHIER  (6th  S.  i.  395). — 
At  the  above  reference  HERMENTRUDE  asks  for  the 
family  name  of  Margaret,  widow  of  John,  Lord 
Dudley,  first  wife  of  Bartholomew,  third  Lord 
Bourchier.  No  reply  has,  as  yet,  been  made  to 
this  query  ;  and  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  is  a  fact  that 
Lord  Bourchier  married  the  widow  of  a  John, 
Lord  Dudley.  H.  S.  G. 

CORNISH  TOKENS  (7th  S.  iii.  496). — A  reference 
to  the  Western  Antiquary  for  January  last  (p.  190) 
shows  that  the  name  should  be  Bonython — a  name 
which  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Western  Antiquary,  as  well 
as  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  itself.  The  initials  B.  I.  M., 
which  Miss  COLE  asks  about,  are  intended,  no 
doubt,  for  the  initials  of  the  issuer  of  the  token 
and  that  of  his  wife — only  Miss  COLE  has  not 
given  them  in  the  correct  order,  the  initial  of 
the  surname  almost  invariably  being  placed  on  the 
token  over  that  of  the  initials  of  the  Christian 
names  of  the  husband  and  wife.  They  would, 
therefore,  to  the  initiated  read  as  I.  and  M.  B. 
I  may  add  that  the  token  mentioned  in  the 
Western  Antiquary  is  not  mentioned  in  Boyne's 
'  Seventeenth  Century  Tokens/  and  that  the  pub- 
licity now  given  to  it  will  no  doubt  be  the  means 
of  its  being  included  in  the  new  edition  of  that 
work,  which  has  for  some  time  been  looked  for, 
and  which  is  now  in  preparation  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Williamson  of  Guildford,  assisted  by 
a  large  staff  of  local  collectors.  J.gS.  UPAL. 

Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

If  Miss  COLE  will  refer  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Western  Antiquary  she  will  find  a  great  deal 
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of  information  about  the-Bonython  family.  In  an 
extract  from  the  registers  of  Mevagissey  the  baptism 
of  a  daughter  of  James  Bony  thon  is  mentioned  under 
date  1644.  Probably  the  letters  mentioned  are  so 
placed  on  the  token  as  to  read  I.  B.  M.,  and 
would  then  be  simply  the  initials  of  James  Bony- 
thon,  Mevagissey.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

Bow  STREET  RUNNERS  (7th  S.  iii.  368,  465).— 
Interesting  notices  and  anecdotes  of  these  are  given 
in  the  late  Prof.  Pryme's  '  Autobiographic  Recol- 
lections/ 1870,  pp.  271-3.  W.  C.  B. 

NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  (7th  S.  iii.  497).— It 
may  interest  L.  T.  C.  to  learn  that  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  unhappy  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  of  Longleat  Hall,  an  early 
member  of  the  present  noble  family  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  was  known  "  from  his  great  wealth  " 
as  "Tom  of  ten  thousand"  (Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'  Dry  den,'  vol.  ix.  p.  292,  note  xxx.).  In  reality 
he  only  possessed  nine  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
His  tragical  fate  in  Pall  Mall  on  the  evening  of 
February  12, 1681/2,  at  the  hands  of  Count  Conigs- 
mark  and  his  myrmidons,  is  well  known,  as  is  also 
the  tablet  commemorating  the  event  representing 
the  scene  in  relief  in  Westminter  Abbey.  In  the 
preceding  autumn  he  had  magnificently  entertained 
the  duke  during  his  triumphal  progress  through 
the  western  counties.  See  the  lines  in  '  Absolom 
and  Achitophel,'  Dryden's  great  poem,  published 
in  November  of  that  year,  where,  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  the  satire,  Mr.  Thynne  is 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Issachar  : — 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 

'  Dry  den  '  (Scott),  vol.  ix.  p.  239,  lines  22  et 
seg.  from  top. 

NEMO. 
Temple. 

WORDSWORTH  :  "  VAGRANT  REED  "  (7th  S.  iii. 
449  ;  iv.  16). — May  not  this  have  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  and  refer  to  the  poet's  verses,  which  we 
may  suppose  he  composed  as  he  travelled  along, 
and  which  were  his  "  solace"  ?  The  reed  is  a  very 
common  metaphor  for  poetry,  even  when  there  is 
is  no  question  of  a  literal  pipe,  e.  g.,  "  mine  oaten 
reeds,"  in  the  first  stanza  of  f  The  Faery  Queene,' 
and  "  the  oaten  flute,"  in  '  Lycidas,'  1.  33.  I  think 
the  first  line  of  the  twelfth  sonnet  of  the  Duddon 
series  favours  this  interpretation, — 

On,  loitering  Muse — the  swift  Stream  chides  us — on. 

I  throw  the  above  out  only  as  a  suggestion.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  much  more  poetical  interpretation 
than  the  "  walking-stick  "  one.  If  the  latter  is 
correct,  it  seems  a  very  dull  and  uninteresting 
allusion  on  the  poet's  part. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

The  meaning  is  quite  plain.  The  poet  is  under- 
stood to  be  composing  his  sonnets  as  he  wanders 


along  the  river  bank  (musam  meditatur  avend). 
He  arrives  in  the  most  sultry  time  of  the  day  at 
a  resting-place,  and  invites  himself  to  repose  for  a 
while,  because  without  it  he  will  be  without 
strength  to  "solace"  himself  further  with  his 
"vagrant  reed"  (i.  e.,  his  wandering  song),  "reed" 
being  used  in  its  secondary  sense  of  musical  pipe, 
or  rather  in  its  tertiary  sense  of  pastoral  poem. 

J.  T.  B. 

"Pipe,"  "  reed,"  &c.,  stand  for  song  in  pastoral 
poetry,  and  "  vagrant  reed  "  should  be  accepted  iu 
a  similar  sense.  The  "solace"  of  Wordsworth's 
ramble  lay  in  the  accompanying  music  of  his 
verse,  which  bodily  fatigue  would  dull  or  silence 
altogether.  W.  H. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL  (7th  S.  iv.  48).— The  '  New 
English  Dictionary,'  which  ALNWICK  does  not 
appear  to  have  consulted,  says  (s.  v.  "  Bountiful }>) 
"  Lady  Bountiful,  a  character  in  Farquhar's  *  Beaux' 
Stratagem '  (1707),  since  used  for  the  great  (or 
beneficient)  lady  in  a  neighbourhood."  E.  D. 

[Very  many  contributors  are  thanked  for  the  reference 
to  Farquhar], 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LADIES  IN  1810  (7th 
S.  iv.  67). — It  is  still  the  custom  for  French 
peasant  women  in  parts  of  Dauphine"  to  ride  astride. 

D. 

BOND  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  477).— In  "  A  note  of 
alliens  strangers  using  and  exercisinge  the  art  of 
Cutlarie  in  London,  Westminster,  Stroud,  Sowth- 
warcke,  and  East  Smythfeiid,  this  xjth  of  Marche, 
1621,"  I  find  the  following  entry:  "  Anthoney 
Bone,  alias  Gilbertson,  no  denizeine,  a  servaunt." 
Bone  and  Lebon  seem  to  have  been  common  names 
among  the  French  refugees,  and,  taking  other  ex- 
amples of  the  changes  names  underwent  into  ac- 
count, may  easily  have  passed  into  Bond. 

In  the  return  of  strangers  resident  within  the 
3ity  of  London,  "  bearing  date  the  vjtlj  of  Septem- 
>er,  1618,"  appears  the  name  of  "Charles  Lebon, 
jreacher ;  born  in  Sandwich";  and  "  Jehan  Delbone, 
ilk-weaver,  born  in  Flaunders  ;  and  Julet  his  wife, 
)orn  in  Leige,"   both  being    inhabitants    of   the 
'  Bishopsgate  Warde  "  (see  the '  List  of  Foreigners 
Resident  in  England,  1618-1688,'  published   by 
the  Camden  Society).     Dr.  Smiles  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  family  bearing  this  name  in  his  work 
on  '  The  Huguenots.'       ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  TOMB  AT  ARLINGTON  (7th  S. 
iii.  474). — The  solution  of  this  venerable  puzzle 
has  doubtless  often  been  given  before  ;  but  as 
H.  A.  W.  does  not  know  it,  I  copy  it  from  the 
*N.  &  Q.'  column  of  the  Kendal  Mercury, 
March  27,  1885  :— 

"Two  widows  that  were  sisters-in-law  had  each  a  son 
who  married  each  other's  mother,  and  by  them  had  each 
a  daughter.  Suppose  one  widow's  name  Mary,  and  her 
son's  John,  and  the  other  widow's  name  Sarah,  and  her 
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ion's  James  :  this  answers  the  fourth  line.  Then  sup- 
pose John  married  Sarah  and  had  a  daughter  by  her, 
and  James  married  Mary  and  had  a  daughter  by  her  : 
these  marriages  answer  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth  lines  of  the  epitaph." 

EDWARD  EASTON  (7th  S.  iii.  518).— Timperley, 
under  the  date  of  February  7,  1795,  says  :— 

"  Died,  Edward  Easton,  many  years  an  eminent  and 
respectable  bookseller  in  the  city  of  Salisbury,  and  an 
alderman  of  that  corporation.  In  1780  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  which  he 
filled  with  great  credit,  and  presented  a  very  loyal  ad- 
dress to  His  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  memorable 
riots  of  London  in  that  year.  Having  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  and  retired  only  three  months  from 
the  fatigues  of  business  to  Bradford,  Wilts,  he  died 
suddenly." 

His  brother,  James  Easton,  was  an  alderman 
of  Salisbury,  and  published  a  work  on  <  Human 
Longevity.'  The  catalogue  of  the  Hoare  Library, 
in  the  Local  Topography  case  in  the  British 
Museum,  would  probably  give  Easton  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  some  of  the  Wiltshire  books  possessed  by 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

2,  Kirchen  Road,  Baling  Dean. 

An  eminent  bookseller,  and  for  many  years  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Salisbury.  He  served  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  in  1780,  when  he  pre- 
sented an  address  to  King  George  III.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memorable  riots  of  London  in  that  year. 
fle  died  suddenly  at  Bradford,  Wilts,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1795,  aged  seventy-five  years,  within  three 
months  after  his  retirement  from  business.  His 
brother  James,  who  was  also  an  alderman  of  Salis- 
bury, died  there  on  December  21,  1799,  aged 
seventy-seven.  Just  before  his  death  he  published 
'  Human  Longevity,  recording  the  Name,  Age,  and 
Place  of  Residence  and  Year  of  the  Decease  of 
1,712  Persons  who  attained  a  Century  and  up- 
wards, from  A.D.  66  to  1 799,  comprising  a  Period 
of  upwards  of  1733  Years,  with  Anecdotes  of  the 
most  Remarkable.' 

EvERARD    HOME    COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

OVERLAIN  AND  OVERLAID  (7th  S.  iii.  512). — 
Overlain  is  not  a  participle  of  the  transitive  verb 
overlay,  which  takes  only  the  form  overlaid.  Over- 
lie is  an  entirely  different  word.  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

REFECTORY  (7th  S.  iii.  386,  521).— I  find  that 
Germans  have  allowed  themselves  the  luxury  of 
at  least  fourteen  varieties  in  their  rendering  of  this 
word:  Refectorium,  Refender,  Refat,  Referend, 
Revent,  Reventer,  Rebenter,  Rebbinter,  Rebedir, 
Rebenthal,  Remterei,  Remtorei,  Remter,  Robenter, 
&c.  We  may  well  have  two  or  three,  therefore. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  point  of  J.  T.  F.'s  re- 
mark. The  question  was  why  Catholics  generally 
throw  back  the  accent  and  omit  the  c,  while  other 


English  people  do  not ;  and  it  seems  a  natural 
guess  that  it  arose  from  their  mixing  with  persons 
in  whose  language  the  word  has  no  c,  and  the 
dulled  /  throws  back  the  accent.  J.  T.  F.  only 
speaks  of  what  might  happen  after  the  accent  had 
been  thrown  back,  as  he  expresses  it. 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

ENDORSATION  (7th  S.  iii.  517).— Indorsation  is 
given  in  Cassell's  *  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary '  and 
in  the  library  edition  of  Stormonth's  '  Dictionary ' 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1884)  as  equivalent  to 
indorsement.  One  or  two  other  dictionaries  in 
which  I  have  looked  do  not  give  the  word  at  all, 
though  it  is  of  frequent  use  in  our  courts  and 
law-books.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  superfluous  to  point 
out  the  distinction  which  your  correspondent  seems 
to  have  missed  along  with  the  editors  of  the  dic- 
tionaries named — indorsation  means  the  act  of  en- 
dorsing, endorsement  the  result  of  that  act. 

Q.  V. 

MR.  YORK  will  find  the  word  indorsation  in 
Ogilvie's  'Imperial  Dictionary'  (1850)  and  in  the 
*  Library  Dictionary  '  (1870).  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
look  for  words  beginning  in  em  or  en  under  im 
and  in,  when  they  cannot  be  found,  and  vice  versa. 
ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

Indorsation  is  given  in  Annandale's  edition  of 
Ogilvie's  '  Imperial  Dictionary  '  (1883).  Mahn's 
edition  of  Webster's  *  Dictionary '  (1880),  also  has 
the  word  ;  it  is  marked  obsolete. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Webster-Mahn's  *  Dictionary'  has  "  Indorsation. 
The  same  as  indorsement  (obs.)."  No  example 
given.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

STRANGE  MARRIAGE  CUSTOM  (7th  S.  iii.  51.6). 
—See  Dyer's  '  Domestic  Folk-lore '  (Cassell  &  Co.), 
p.  42  :— 

"  The  old  Roman  practice  of  lifting  the  bride  over  the 
threshold  of  her  husband's  home  had  its  counterpart  in 
Scotland  within  the  present  century,  it  being  customary 
to  lift  the  young  wife  over  the  doorstep,  lest  any  witch- 
craft or  evil  eye  should  be  cast  upon  and  influence  her. 
Indeed,  we  are  informed  that  the  same  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  North  of  England  some  years  ago." 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

2,  Kirchen  Road,  Baling  Dean. 

See  Brand's  '  Antiquities '  (Bonn's  ed.),  vol.  ii. 
p.  169,  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  'Origin  of  Civiliza- 
tion/ chap.  iii.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ARQUEBUS  (7th  S.  iii.  514).— MR.  TERRY,  cor- 
roborating Prof.  Skeat,  makes  this  word  a  variant 
of  haalcbus.  The  latter  word  became  English  as 
hackbut,  and  is  distinct  from  arquebus.  The  stock 
of  the  early  firearm  had  a  trigger  arrangement 
resembling  a  crossbow,  hence  the  Italian  name 
applied  to  it  of  area  bouza,  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
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tion  of  area  bocca,  a  bow  with  a  mouth.  The 
weapon  in  its  primitive  form  was  not  well  fitted 
for  taking  aim  with,  as  the  eye  could  not  be 
brought  near  enough  to  the  barrel.  This  defect 
was  remedied  by  a  German  invention,  giving  the 
butt  a  hooked  form,  whence  the  name  hackbut,  or 
haakbus.  Such  is  the  explanation  given  in  a  very 
learned  paper,  dated  February,  1827,  by  Dr.  S.  K. 
Meyrick,  a  great  authority  on  ancient  arms,  pub- 
lished in  Archceologia,  vol.  xxii.  An  inventory  of 
armour  quoted  in  the  paper  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  hackbut  and  the  arquebus  are 
different  weapons.  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

KING'S  END  CAR  (7th  S.  iv.  10).—  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ireland.  It  is  evidently  an  error  in 
the  manuscript,  or  else  King's  End  is  what  is  meant. 
King's  End  being  a  fishing  village  near  Dublin,  to 
and  from  which  cars  ply,  it  occupies  pretty  much 
the  same  relation  to  Dublin  as  Newhaven  does  to 
Edinburgh.  C.  K.  LESLIE,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Cranley  Gardens. 
[Other  correspondents  write  to  the  same  effect.] 

FONTS  (7th  S.  iii.  428,  464).— MR.  STEVENSON 
will  find  some  interesting  notes  on  fonts  in  recent 
volumes  of  the  Reliquary.    The  first  article  of  the 
series  will  be  found  at  pp.  209-216  of  vol.  xxiv. 
KOBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

WORDSWORTH  ON  BURNS  (7th  S.  iii.  427).— In 
Wordsworth's  '  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert 
Burns '  (London,  1816)  there  is  no  sentence  pre- 
cisely as  MR.  BOUCHIER  gives  it.  The  following 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served :  "  Who  but  some  impenerable  dunce,  or 
narrow-minded  puritan  in  works  of  art,  ever  read 
without  delight  the  picture  which  he  [Burns]  has 
drawn  of  the  convivial  exaltation  of  the  rustic 
adventurer,  Tarn  o'  Shanter."  Wordsworth  after- 
wards adds:  "I  pity  htm  who  cannot  perceive 
that  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  moral  pur- 
pose, there  is  a  moral  effect."  J.  T.  B. 

PARODY  AND  BURLESQUE  (7th  S.  iii.  509).— 
I  always  look  in  my  'N.  &  Q.'  with  particular 
interest  for  any  contributions  over  the  name  of 
SIR  J.  A.  PICTON,  and  hasten  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  administering  a  rebuke,  however 
courteously,  to  him  anent  the  question  whether 
parody  or  imitation  is  the  predominant  feature  in 
the  'Rejected  Addresses.' 

The  difference  in  opinion  between  us  is  small, 
but  not  unimportant;  for  I  maintain  that  the  bulk 
of  the  poems  in  the  'Rejected  Addresses'  are 
imitations,  not  parodies,  whilst  readily  admitting 
that  the  passages  quoted  by  SIR  J.  A.  PICTON  are 
indeed  admirable  as  parodies  of  detached  portions  of 
Scott's  poems.  I  may  add  that  the  commencement 
of  '  The  Rebuilding '  is  an  equally  clever  parody  of 
Southey's  '  Curse  of  Kehama  ':— 


Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 
Through  all  the  Imperial  City  closed  in  sleep  ! 

Behold  her  streets  a  blaze 
With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 
Her  myriads  swarming  through  the  crowded  ways  ! 
Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy, 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze ; 
House-top  and  balcony 
Clustered  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils, 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 
To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  if  the  mournful  rite 
Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyance  and  delight. 

,THE  REBUILDING. 
[Spoken  by  a  Glendoveer.~\ 
I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer  ; 
'Tis  mine  to  speak,  and  yours  to  hear. 

Midnight,  yet  riot  a  nose 
From  Tower  Hill  to  Piccadilly  snored  ! 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose  ! 

See  with  what  crimson  fury, 

By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls  of 
Drury ! 

But  such  passages  as  these  are  the  exceptions  ; 
the  rule  is  proved  by  noting  that  the  brothers 
Smith  attempted  no  actually  complete  parody 
of  any  special  poem,  in  the  names  of  either  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Tom  Moore,  Crabbe,  or  Lewis.  Yet 
so  admirable  are  the  imitations  of  style,  thought, 
and  diction,  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  likeness. 

After  the  commendation  bestowed  on  the  '  Ke- 
jected  Addresses'  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  would  be  impertinent  for 
me  to  sound  their  praises  ;  but  I  may  express  my 
opinion  that  there  is  far  more  literary  merit  in  the 
humorous  reproductions  of  a  grave  author's  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  thought  (as  in  'Rejected 
Addresses ')  than  in  that  mere  vulgarization  of  some 
popular  poem  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
majority  of  modern  parodies. 

Let  me  mention  two  examples, — the  first  from 
the  'Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,'  'The  Biter  Bit,' 
which  is  but  a  tricky  parody  of  Tennyson's  '  May 
Queen,'  requiring  little  skill  in  its  composition  ;  the 
second  '  The  Queen  in  France '  (glorious  in  its 
quaint  humour  and  domestic  simplicity),  which  is 
perhaps  the  finest  burlesque  ballad  ever  written. 
This  is  an  imitation,  but  not  a  parody,  of  the 
"  auld  Scots  ballad,"  *  Sir  Patrick  Spence  '  I—- 
It fell  upon  the  August  month, 

When  landsmen  bide  at  name, 
That  our  gude  Queen  went  out  to  sail 

Upon  the  saut-sea  faem. 
And  she  has  ta'en  the  silk  and  gowd, 

The  like  was  never  seen; 
And  she  has  ta'en  the  Prince  Albert, 
And  the  bauld  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Ye  'se  bide  at  hame,  Lord  Wellington  ; 

Ye  daurna  gang  wi'  me  : 
For  ye  hae  been  ance  in  the  land  o'  France, 

And  that 's  eneuch  for  ye. 

Surely  this  must  have  been  written  by  Aytoun ! 
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But,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in  the  '  Bon 
Gaultier  Ballads '  to  indicate  which  of  them  were  by 
Aytoun  and  which  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
This  is  a  point  which  could  be  settled  now  ;  for 
although  Prof.  Aytoun  went  over  to  the  majority 
twenty  years  ago,  Sir  Theodore  is  alive,  and,  I 
hope,  well.  He  would  confer  a  boon  on  many 
readers  by  giving  some  details  about  the  inception 
and  composition  of  this  famous  book  of  ballads. 
WALTER  HAMILTON. 
Clapham. 

SYMBOLIC  USE  OF  CANDLES  (7th  S.  iv.  27). — 
The  following  notes  may  be  of  interest  to  MR. 
PEACOCK  : — 

1243,  Nov.  30.  Order  to  provide,  against  the 
Christmas  jousts,  four  square  candles  of  100  lb.,  of 
wax,  and  fifteen  measures  of  the  King,  to  burn  day 
and  night  at  St.  Edward's  shrine  (Rot.  Glaus., 
28  Hen.  III). 

1246,  Sept.  5.  Order  to  provide  ten  candles 
for  the  blessed  Edward,  nine  of  100  lb..  and  one  of 
of  200  (ib.,  30  Hen.  III.). 

1253.  Order  to  Philip  Lovel  (Treasurer)  to  send 
12  obolt  of  musk,  and  20  measures  of  wax,  to  St. 
Edmund,  for  an  offering  at  his  shrine  on  the  day 
of  the  translation,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the 
King  and  of  Edmund  his  son  (ib.,  37  Hen.  III.). 

1358.  John  de  Pusy  (varlet  of  the  Queen's 
chandlery)  sent  to  London,  to  the  Friars'  Minors, 
with  one  round  candle  containing  50  lb.  of  wax, 
of  the  Queen's  alms  (Household  Book  of  Queen 
Isabel,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  Cott.  MS.  Galba,  E. 
xiv.).  HERMENTRUDE. 

BROUGHAM  (7th  S.  iii.  407,  462  ;  iv.  15).— Your 
correspondent  PRECENTOR  VENABLES  must  excuse 
me  but  he  has  spoilt  a  very  good  thing.  When 
Earl  Grey  was  forming  his  Reform  Ministry,  he 
bad  great  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  chancellorship. 
He  tried  various  combinations,  but  the  impracticable 
Henry  Brougham  always  stood  in  the  way ;  and  at 
last,  though  there  were  many  objections,  after  a 
long  delay  the  Premier  raised  Brougham  to  the 
woolsack.  There  had  been  much  joking  as  to  his 
claiming  the  title  of  an  extinct  peerage.  Without 
this  explanation,  half  the  wit  of  the  skit  is  not 
visible.  I  well  remember  its  coming  out.  It  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  conundrum,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
Vy  is  Lord  Grey  like  a  sveeping  man 

Whot  close  to  the  crossing  stalks] 
Because  ven  he  's  made  the  best  sveep  as  he  can, 

e  takes  up  his  broom  and  valks  [Brougham  and  Vaux] 

M.  H.  R. 

KNIGHTING  ELDEST  SONS  OF  BARONETS  (7«>  S 
iv.  28).-My  old  friend,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Brown' 

*rt.,  claimed  and  received  this  honour  in  the  life' 

time  of  his  father,  Sir  James,  the  seventh  baronet 

.  know  of  only  one  other  example  of  the  practice 

during  the  present  reign.     Sir  William  O'Mally 

v  a  baronet,  was  knighted  in  his  father's  lifetime 


in  1835,  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  pre- 
face to  my  'Shilling  Knightage,'  written  bv  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Brown  :— 

"The  eldest  sons  of  baronets  are  knights;  by  the 
patents  erecting  the  baronetage,  they  are  privileged  to 
demand  of  the  reigning  sovereign  inauguration  as- knights 
on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  but  the  privilege  in 
rarely  claimed,  and,  in  fact,  is  nearly  obsolete." 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansionp,  N.W 

"  Until  1827  they  could  claim,  for  themselves  and  the 
heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  the  honour  of  knighthood." — 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  s.  v.  "  Baronet." 

Why  "until  1827"? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

CALVERT,  LORD  BALTIMORE  (7th  S.  iii.  7,  133, 
436). — The  question  is  not,  What  arms  was  Cecilius 
Calvert  entitled  to  bear  as  Baron  of  Baltimore  ? — 
but,  What  heraldic  cognizance  was  he  entitled  to 
select  for  the  province  (and  palatinate)  of  Mary- 
land ?  This  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  falls 
under  other  rules  than  those  relating  to  descent. 

The  great  seal  of  Maryland  was  adopted  in  1649, 
and  is  minutely  described  in  a  letter  of  Baltimore's 
(Aug.  12),  in  which  he  says,  "our  paternal  coat  of 
arms "  is  "  quartered  with  another  coafc  of  arms 
belonging  to  our  family." 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  did  not  adopt 
Lord  Baltimore's  individual  armorial  bearings,  but 
the  heraldic  symbol  of  the  province  and  state. 

WM.  HAND  BROWNE. 

Baltimore  • 

BISHOPS  IN  PARTIBUS  INFIDELIDM  (7th  S.  iii. 
494). — With  reference  to  this  query,  though  not  in 
reply  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  note  the 
recent  authoritative  discontinuance  of  the  expres- 
sion "  in  partibus  infidelium."  The  annual  Catholic 
Directory  (London,  Burns  &  Oates),  from  at  least 
1884  to  1887,  has  used  the  words,  "  Titular  Sees, 
formerly  called  Sees  in  partibus  infidelium" 
(p.  41);  and  again,  in  speaking  of  the  years  1869- 
1870,  "Archbishops  or  Bishops  of  Sees  in  partibus 
infidelium  (that  is,  of '  Titular  Sees/ as  they  would 
now  [1884-87]  be  designated")  (p.  55).  Since 
noticing  this  I  have  sought  for  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  it: — 

"Titular  Bishops.-The  political  condition  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
for  some  time  been  such  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of 
flourishing  Christian  communities  in  many  places  where 
formerly  Mussulman  bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible. These  countries  are  no  longer  paries  infidelium, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  words.  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 
has,  therefore,  by  a  recent  decision,  substituted  the 
phrase  'Titular  Bishop'  for  'Bishop  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium.'''—'A  Catholic  Dictionary,'  by  Addia  and 
Arnold,  London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1884. 

Previous  to  this  change  a  bishop  in  partibus  in- 
fidehum  might,  I  believe,  be  also  correctly  called  a 
titular  bishop,  The  point  of  the  present  statement 
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is  that  the  former  of  these  two  designations  ap- 
pears to  be  now  abolished.  JOHN  W.  BONE. 

There  is  nothing  like  applying  to  the  fountain 
head  for  authentic  information.  As  a  list  of  the 
sees  in  partibus  infiddium  "is  required  for  various 
historical  purposes,"  I  should  recommend  K.  P.D.E. 
to  write  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Home  ;  and  if  he  could  obtain  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  that  dignitary  all  the  better. 

EDMUND  WATERTON. 

ANCIENT  CUSTOM  AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE 
GREAT  (7th  S.  iii.  387,  500).— Is  MR.  COLLING- 
RIDGE  justified  in  thus  peremptorily  disestablish- 
ing this  ancient  widow  ?  That  gentleman  admits 

"the  tradition  is some    four  hundred   years 

prior  to  the  Keforraation."  How  prove  the  nega- 
tive ?  We  are  told  that  the  "idea"  has  been 
carried  out  "for  many  years,"  varied  to  "some 
time  since."  We  may  fairly  ask  for  authoritative 
dates  for  this  institution  before  ignoring  the  tradi- 
tion. A.  HALL. 

MitttUmtau*. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Sketches  of  Church  and  Stale  in  the  First  Eight  Cen- 
turies. By  the  Rev.  William  Armitage.  (Rivingtons.) 
WE  have  no  clear  notion  why  this  book  has  been  written. 
It  is  a  compilation  from  well-known  books,  every  one  of 
which  is  on  the  shelves  of  every  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  If  it  is  meant  as  a  handbook  for  young  students 
it  is  well-nigh  useless,  as  the  place  has  already  been 
filled  by  many  volumes,  good  and  bad,  of  a  like  kind. 
Mr.  Armitage  is  not  posted  up  to  date.  New  knowledge 
on  the  historical  subjects  he  treats  of  has  been  pouring 
in  during  the  last  two  decades.  Of  this  he  has  taken 
little  notice.  Speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
ere  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  imperial  Rome,  he  tells 
us  that  "  their  life  and  social  habits  were  of  the  lowest 
type,  not  much  in  advance  of  the  animals  they  hunted, 
whose  flesh  and  milk  were  their  principal  food."  This 
might  have  passed  muster  if  said  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  it  is  strange  to  find  it  in  a  modern  book.  We  now 
know  that  our  British  predecessors  were  pretty  nearly 
on  the  same  level  of  civilization  as  the  Northern  Gauls. 
The  account  of  their  religion  given  by  Mr.  Armitage  is 
equally  out  of  date.  It  never  can  be  impressed  too 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  influenced 
by  our  older  writers  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
the  British  religion,  and  that  the  tales  of  Druids, 
Druidesses,  and  arch-Druids  are  mostly  either  fancies  or 
transferences  from  that  which  was  true  of  our  Gaulish 
neighbours. 

Mr.  Armitage  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Church  of  England.  With  theology  we  have  nothing  to 
do ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles — which  are  several  times  quoted — 
were  compiled  during  a  period  of  religious  revolution, 
the  first  draft  under  Edward  VI.,  the  present  form 
under  Elizabeth,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  throw  light  on  early  Church  history.  Neither 
the  reformers  nor  the  men  who  defended  the  old  modes 
of  belief  and  practice  had  time  or  opportunity  during 
the  stress  of  that  tremendous  hurricane  to  study  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  with  dispassionate  candour. 
Speaking  of  Aidan,  who  died  in  651,  the  author  tells  us 
that  "  he  was  considered  worthy  of  a  place  among 


canonized  Saints,  on  the  ground  both  of  miracles  and 
prophecy."  This  is  misleading.  By  canonization  a 
Papal  act  is  understood.  The  earlier  saints  of  this 
country  were  not  canonized,  but  inserted  in  the 
calendar,  most  probably  by  order  of  the  bishops,  when 
they  had  become  objects  of  popular  devotion. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Armitage  has  ever  read  the 
Koran.  If  he  had  done  so  we  should  not  have  been  told 
that  "  the  contents  of  this  book  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
extracts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  That 
Mohammed  was  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
holy  writings  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  is  certain, 
but  there  is  very  little  in  the  Koran  which  is  in  any 
way  a  direct  quotation. 

The   Flowers   of  History.     By   Roger   de  Wendover. 

Edited  by  Henry  G.  Hewlett.    Vol.  I.    Rolls  Series. 

(Longmans  &<  Co.) 

THIS  is  the  first  really  critical  edition  that  has  appeared 
of  the  '  Flores  Historiarum,'  though  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  printed.  The  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe, 
the  late  Bodleian  librarian,  edited  it  for  the  English 
Historical  Society  five-and-forty  years  ago,  but  he  had 
only  access  to  one  manuscript— that  in  the  Douce  col« 
lection  at  Oxford.  Another  is  preserved  among  the 
Cotton  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  this 
codex  was  sadly  injured  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  so 
many  of  the  Cotton  manuscripts.  When  Mr.  Coxe  was 
engaged  on  his  labours  on  the  '  Flores '  this  manuscript 
was  so  mutilated  that  consultation  was  impossible.  It 
has  now  been  to  some  extent  restored,  and  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  used  it  in  the  present  edition.  Wendover  may  be 
considered  an  original  authority  from  the  death  of  King 
Stephen  until  1235.  As  a  monk  of  St.  Albans  he  had 
means  of  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world 
beyond,  such  as  were  not  vouchsafed  to  those  who  lived 
further  away  from  the  centre  of  political  and  eccle- 
siastical life.  He  was  a  faithful  annalist ;  certainly  not 
more  given  to  believe  without  evidence  than  most  of 
those  who  went  before  him.  Under  the  year  1170,  in 
his  account  of  St.  Godric,  he  gives  eight  lines  of  very 
curious  English  verse.  The  text  differs  in  form,  though 
not  in  sense,  in  the  two  copies.  A  Latin  version  is  fur- 
nished, so  that  there  is  little  room  for  controversy  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  very  early  vernacular  poem. 

Provincial  Names  and  Folk-lore  of  British  Birds.    By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Swainson.  (Triibner.) 
IT  will  easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  compilation  as  this 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  research,  perseverance,  and 
industry.  German  writers  are  very  strong  in  this  patient 
investigation  and  collation  of  facts ;  but  certainly  no  one 
of  them  has  surpassed,  perhaps  even  equalled,  Mr.  Swain- 
son  in  this  special  subject.  His  book  may  be  said  to  be 
a  perfect  mine  of  information  on  everything,  except  scien- 
tific description,  connected  with  British  birds.  Some  of 
the  articles  are  veritable,  and  valuable,  essays,  contain- 
ing, besides  all  that  was  known  before,  a  great  deal  which 
has  never  yet  appeared  in  print.  That  on  the  cuckoo,  for 
instance,  which  extends  to  some  twelve  or  fifteen  pages, 
is  most  pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  and  seems  to 
comprise  everything  that  could  possibly  be  collected 
together  from  all  available  sources.  For  Mr.  Swainson 
is  polyglot  and  omnivorous.  French  and  German  works 
have  been  ransacked  for  facts  bearing  on  his  subject,  and 
the  legends  and  stories  of  other  countries  with  regard  to 
birds  find  a  place  side  by  side  with  those  of  our  own 
islands.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  connexion  that  the  only 
apparent  defects  of  the  book  are  to  be  found.  It  is 
often  a  difficult  matter  for  any  Englishman  to  discover 
with  accuracy  the  proper  name  in  French  or  German  of 
certain  birds,  fishes,  and  flowers.  Dictionaries  are  not 
only  useless,  but  misleading.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
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that  two-thirds  of  the  zoological  terms  contained  in  them 
are  absolutely  wrong.  If  a  native  is  appealed  to  he 
probably  gives  some  provincial  term,  which  is  merely 
local,  and  current  only  in  his  own  immediate  district. 
The  scientific  writers  are  often,  as  regards  popular 
names,  equally  incorrect,  especially  in  France ;  and  no 
well-educated  countryman  would,  for  instance,  recognize 
for  an  instant  many  of  those  given  by  Cuvier,  Temminck, 
or  even  Buffon.  Under  these  circumstances  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  Mr.  Swainson  should  be  im- 
maculate in  this  respect,  but  he  has,  apparently,  been 
careful  to  insert  as  few  mistakes  as  possible.  When  in 
doubt  he  omits  the  foreign  name  of  a  bird  altogether, 
and  so  avoids  the  difficulty.  Thus,  in  France  the  three 
birds  the  missel- thrush,  fieldfare,  and  redwing,  are  all 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  "  grive,"  and  furnish 
that  delectable  dish  which  sometimes  strikes  the  autumn 
tourist  as  being  so  delicious.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
Germany,  where  the  same  birds  are  known  as  "  Kram- 
metsvb'gel,"  and  also  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy. 
That  this  little  explanation  should  be  wanting  in  Mr. 
Swainson's  book  is  neither  surprising  nor  in  any  way 
to  be  deprecated.  He  merely  undertook  to  give  the 
English  provincial  names  and  folk-lore  of  birds,  and  this 
task  he  has  executed  with  the  most  complete  success, 
and  with  rare  ability  and  industry. 

Transcript  of  the  Register  of  Baptisms  of  Muthill,  Perth- 
thire,  1697-1847.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius 
Hallen,  M.A.  (Printed  for  Subscribers.) 
THIS  interesting  record  of  Episcopalian  ministrations 
commences  at  a  period  of  considerable  religious  and 
political  dissension  in  Scotland.  It  contains  the  names 
of  persons  of  all  ranks  in  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant.  It  tells  of  difficulties  in  the  performance  of 
purely  religious  rites  such  as  the  present  generation 
may  find  it  hard  to  believe,  unless  well  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  lives  of  Bishop  Low  and  of 
John  Skinner  of  Longaide  will  find  in  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Muthill  registers  nothing  at  all  strange  to  them; 
but  to  the  ordinary  Southron  some  of  the  pages  may 
almost  read  like  a  romance.  Mr.  Hallen  is  doing  a  good 
work  for  Scotland  as  well  as  for  England,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  his  work  will  be  adequately  appreciated 
in  both  countries.  We  do  not  understand  why  Mr. 
Hallen  almost  always  prints  "  Groeme  "  for  Grceme  in  the 
entries  of  the  Garvock  and  Balgowan  families.  If  fol- 
lowing the  MS.  he  should  have  appended  sic  to  such  a 
detestable  misspelling.  The  strange  Christian  name 
"  Mart,"  p.  29,  is  surely  due  simply  to  the  absence  of  a 
mark  of  contraction  for  Margaret. 

New   England   Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 

(Boston,  Mass.,  printed  for  the  Society.) 
Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England.    XVI.    By  Henry 
F.  Waters  A.M.    Reprinted  from  the  above  Register 
for  April,  1887. 

OUR  friends  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  are  practical  men  in  their  pursuit  of  genea- 
logical knowledge,  and  their  business  qualities  are  bearing 
good  fruit  in  the  researches  carried  on  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Waters,  the  latest  instalment  of  which 
is  now  before  us,  in  separate  form.  The  success  wirti 
which  Mr.  Waters  is  dealing  with  the  Harvard  an ?RogeS 
descents  and  relationship,  to  both  of  which  the  late  Col 
Chester  had  given  years  of  investigation,  should  be  very 
encouraging  to  those  Americans  who  pursue  genealogical 
knowledge  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  Among 
recent  subjects  taken  up  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  the  descent  of  President  Lin- 
coln may  be  singled  out  as  one  upon  which  light  may 
possibly  be  thrown  by  some  entriea  in  the  " 


St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  to  which  we  have  lately 
drawn  attention,  and  where  Katharine,  daughter  of 
William  Lincoln,  occurs  as  baptized  April  17, 1574.  The 
first  immigrant  of  the  name  in  America  landed  in  1637, 
aged  eighteen.  The  posthumous  address  to  the  Society 
by  its  late  president,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  LL.D., 
forms  a  fit  conclusion  to  a  series  of  able  addresses  de- 
livered from  the  chair  by  the  same  distinguished  office- 
bearer, whose  last  written  words  bear  reference  to  the 
life  in  the  "  Light  of  Eternity." 

THE  Societe  des  Traditions  Populaires  (Mueee  d'Eth- 
nographie,  Trocadero,  Paris),  during  the  course  of  1887, 
its  second  year  of  existence,  hopes  to  do  much  more 
than  it  has  yet  done  in  the  way  of  publishing  varied  and 
interesting  collections  of  folk-lore.  It  is  assured  of  the 
help  of  new  and  able  contributors,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
tinued support  of  tried  friends.  Looking  at  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  first  year's  issues,  we  see  that  they  em- 
brace notes  from  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Servia,  as  well  as  from  Corsica,  Algeria,  and  all  parts  of 
the  mainland  of  France.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
promoters  of  this  useful  work  will  be  adequately  sup- 
ported by  students  of  folk-lore  abroad  and  at  home. 

MR.  W.  A.  CLOUSTON,  of  233,  Cambridge  Street,  Glas- 
gow, announces  for  publication  by  subscription,  uniform 
with  his  '  Book  of  Sindib^d,'  '  A  Group  of  Eastern 
Romances  and  Stories.'  The  edition  will  be  limited  to 
300  copies. 

MR.  A.  W.  TTJER  writes :— "  Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  of  an  old  and  valued  contributor  to 
its  pages,  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton,  of  Deeping  Waterton 
Hall,  Lincolnshire.  It  was  hoped  that  a  winter  spent 
abroad  would  have  restored  Mr.  Waterton's  strength ; 
but  on  his  return  home  it  was  seen  that  he  was  failing. 
Physically  a  fine  man,  and  the  beau-ideal  of  an  English 
country  gentleman,  Mr.  Waterton  was  also  a  learned 
antiquary  and  a  staunch  friend.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
good  man."  Mr.  Waterton  was  in  communication  with 
'  N.  &  Q.'  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Two  contribu- 
tions appear  in  the  present  number. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
aa  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  nead  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

INQUIRER  seeks  to  know  where  a  copy  can  be  obtained 
of  Tate  s  '  Expositio  Verborum  Difficiliorum  in  Libra 
de  Domesday.' 

letter™    oil1*  Fevre")'-Send  addre88-     We  have  a 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"-Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  «  The  Publisher  "-at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print-  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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LOED  MAYOR  SIR  JOHN  SHORTER  AND  JOHN 

BUNYAN. 

(Continued  from  p.  63.) 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Sir  John  Shortens 
Protestantism  was  unimpeachable,  notwithstanding 
that  contemporary  observers  (see  Bramston's  'Auto- 
biography,7 p.  315,  and  the  'Ellis  Correspondence,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  161),  perhaps  prejudiced,  impute  to  him 
considerable  elasticity  of  conscience.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  now  that  he  was  a  faithful  guar- 
dian of  the  civic  liberties — such  of  them  as  re- 
mained—entrusted to  his  charge.  Contemporary 
testimony  (from  independent  sources  not  to  be 
gainsaid)  demonstrates  that  throughout  the  event- 
ful period  of  his  nomination  and  service  as  lord 
mayor  he  invariably  acted  in  every  step  he  took 
by  the  advice  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  leaders 
of  the  reforming  and  Puritan  party,  and  even— as 
I  shall  show — in  one  important  proceeding,  of  the 
heads  of  the  church  from  which  the  sects  constituting 
that  party  had  seceded.  That  this  course  of  con- 
duct was  dictated  by  motives  of  sound  policy  we 
cannot  doubt ;  we  have  every  reason  to  infer  that 
the  civic  sovereign  regarded  as  inevitable  an  early 
change  for  the  better  in  the  political  atmosphere, 
and,  when  this  brighter  day  should  dawn,  he  felt 
that  it  would  behove  him,  and  those  for  the  main- 
tenance of  whose  civil  rights  he  regarded  himself 


as  a  trustee,  to  be  able  to  assert  and  prove  that 
throughout  the  past  troublous  and  dangerous  times 
they  had  firmly  observed  the  strictest  legality  in 
every  action  taken  by  them  ;  nay,  moreover,  had 
complied, "  though  to  their  own  hindrance,"  as  the 
Psalmist  has  it,  with  every  ordinance  enacted  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm. 

Take  an  instance.  The  result  of  Hales's  case,* 
although  favourable  to  the  Crown,  had  sufficiently 
alarmed  the  wily  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys.  Sir 
Edward  Hales's  commission  was  couched  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  a  military  officer's  warrant — 
nothing  in  the  terms  of  that  document  absolved 
the  individual  to  whom  it  was  issued  from  the 
duty— the  qualifying  duty— of  complying  with  the 
statutorily  enacted  conditions  of  office  civil  and 
military.  A  majority  of  pliant  judges  (there  was 
but  one  dissentient)  had  agreed  that  the  king's 
inherent  prerogative  might,  by  implication, 
introduce  a  dispensation  with  compliance  not 
patent  on  the  face  of  the  parchment;  but 
Jeffreys  well  knew — no  one  could  know  better 
— that  even  the  pliability  of  judges,  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  court  as  they  were  then,  could  not 
always  be  relied  upon  to  uphold  the  legality  of  a 
dispensing  power  thus  inferentially  asserted.  At 
all  events,  forewarned,  forearmed.  Enlightened 
by  the  arguments  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law  in 
the  civil  action  brought  collusively  against  Hales 
by  his  own  coachman,  the  court  advisers  appre- 
ciated the  flaw  in  their  case  those  reasonings  had 
revealed.  The  shrewd  mind  of  the  Chancellor  was 
naturally  distrustful  of  the  soundness  of  the  law 
enunciated  in  the  decision  which  had  pronounced 
that  there  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  an  inherent 
prerogative  enabling  the  occupant  of  the  throne  for 
the  time  being  to  excuse  a  subject  from  the  con- 
sequences enacted  by  Parliament  of  non-compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  express  statute  which  had 
received  the  royal  assent  of  his  Majesty's  immediate 
predecessor — to  assume  to  forgive  the  penalty  of 
the  infraction,  moreover,  even  when  the  remittance 
involved  the  confiscation  of  the  vested  right  of  a 
fellow-subject  of  the  offender !  Such  usurpation 
of  arbitrary  power  was  sure  to  be  questioned  again 
at  some  time  or  other  as  the  occasion  arose.  To 
obviate  this  contention  Jeffreys  astutely  devised 
a  plan  whereby  in  future  commissions  under  the 
royal  sign-manualf  a  recital  and  a  proviso  should 


*  As  a  lawyer  I  do  not  think  Sir  Edward  Hales's  case, 
then  (1687)  recently  decided,  adrem  further  than  I  have 
indicated  in  the  text.  Inquirers  desirous  of  pursuing 
this  very  interesting  subject  will  find  the  proceedings  in 
the  action  amply  reported  in  Howell's  'State  Trials,' 
xi.  1166,  where  the  judgment,  pronounced  June,  1686', 
is  given  at  length. 

t  I  treat  the  letters  patent  to  the  civic  authorities 
during  the  interregnum  of  the  City's  sovereign  rights  as 
on  the  same  footing  with  commissions  in  the  army  and 
navy.  In  fact,  the  lords  mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
recorders,  and  common  Serjeants  were  during  this  un- 
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be  inserted,  the  former  affirming  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, the  latter  giving  effect  to  its  individual 
exercise.  This  "stop-gap"  the  Stuart  lawyers 
designated  a  non  obstante  clause,  a  proviso 
dispensing  with  the  patentee's  compliance  with  the 
enactment  in  the  Test  Act  (25  Oar.  II.  cap.  2) 
which  rendered  it  obligatory  upon  every  officer, 
civil  and  military,  fulfilling  an  appointment  "of 
trust  or  emolument"  under  the  Crown,  to  receive 
the  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England  within  a  specified  time 
—three  months— before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  post,  a  measure  notoriously  in  its  incep- 
tion directed  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
brother  of  the  then  reigning  monarch,  and  the 
enactment  of  which  had,  in  tact,  the  effect  it  was 
intended  to  have,  of  causing  the  prince  against 
whom  it  was  aimed  at  once  to  surrender  all  the 
employments  of  trust  and  emolument  he  held  under 
the  Crown.  That  coerced  prince  was  now  the 
sovereign  of  the  realm. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Sir  John's  letters 
patent  contained  two  exceptional  clauses  conceding 
indulgence  to  the  incoming  Lord  Mayor's  well- 
known  sectarian  tenets.  With  one— the  two- 
branched  proviso,  one  limb  of  which  conferred 
latitude  in  respect  of  the  religious  services  during 
the  mayoralty  in  the  Guildhall  Chapel,  and  the 
other  endowed  his  lordship  the  mayor  with  a  com- 
plementary liberty  in  the  choice  of  a  chaplain — I 
have  dealt  already.  I  have  now  to  examine  the 
other  enabling  clause,  the  consideration  of  which 
I  then  deferred.  This,  in  the  then  condition  of 
the  political  world,  was — constitutionally  speaking 
— the  more  significant  innovation  of  the  two. 
Under  the  judgment  of  Quo  Warranto  the  mayor 
had  become  the  sovereign's  patentee,  and  no  statute 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  patron  to  limit  him  in  any 
powers  of  indulgence  he  chose  to  exercise ;  but  the 
non  obstante  clause  involved  a  distinct  assertion  of 
the  sovereign's  power  to  dispense  at  his  pleasure 
with  the  observance  by  a  subject  of  the  statute 
law  of  the  land.  A  constitutional  officer  might 
with  a  clear  conscience  avail  himself  to  the  full 
of  the  concessions  given  by  the  double-barrelled 
clause,  for  the  judgment  of  Quo  Warranto,  which 
must  be  considered  law  until  over-ruled,  impliedly 
warranted  such  an  extension  of  the  royal  grace ;  and 
if  the  patentee  waived  these  privileges,  he  must  be 
taken  to  do  so  from  considerations  of  political  pru- 
dence, not  from  regard  to  legal  obligation.  As  a 
fact,  however,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Sir  John 
only  very  partially  availed  himself  of  this  part  of 
his  privilege— if,  indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  have 


happy  time  the  king's  officers  pure  and  simple,  the  lord 
mayor  in  particular  being  as  essentially  the  sovereign's 
eiutoi  of  the  City  as  were  any  of  the  custodes,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical,  appointed  centuries  before 
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done  so  at  all;  but  to  act  under  the  powers  of  the 
non  obstante  clause — as  Sir  John  and  all  his  party 
and  a  national  party  much  more  comprehensive 
than  his  merely  sectarian  following  felt — would 
be  to  acquiesce  in  pretensions  all  patriots  were 
unanimous  in  denying  and  denouncing.  Thus, 
then,  if  Jeffreys  was  wary,  the  Presbyterian  mayor 
was  well  advised.  If  the  Crown  had  shrewd 
lawyers  behind  it,  the  "  country  party  "  had  at  its 
command  " gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  "  as  learned 
and  astute.  Shorter's  course  in  relation  to  Jeffreys's 
last  device  must  be  regarded  as  a  counter-move. 
In  the  game  of  the  great  Revolution  it  was  a  very 
emphatic  and  ominous  cry  of  "  Check  !  "  Ex 
abundanti  cauteld,  the  newly  nominated  lord 
mayor  deliberately  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
interpolated  concessions,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
after  conference  with  and  under  the  sanction — 
nay,  with  the  ample  approval — of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Puritan  party — nay,  more,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission  of  Bishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  then  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
see  of  London* — Alderman  Sir  John  Shorter 
publicly  took  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  interval  between 
the  date  of  bis  patent  and  his  taking  the  oath  of 
office.  Moreover,  the  contemporary  diarist  Lut- 
trell  informs  us  that  during  his  mayoralty  Sir  John 
cautiously  avoided  formally  acting  on  either  of  the 
privileges  conceded  by  the  other — the  dual — in- 
dulging clause  in  the  patent,  one  part  of  which 
empowered  him  to  have  what  form  of  religious 
service  he  thought  proper  observed  in  the  Guild- 
hall Chapel  during  his  mayoralty,  and  the  other 
licensed  him  to  appoint  a  minister  of  whatsoever 
denomination  he  pleased  as  his  chaplain,  or,  as  the 
patent  expressed  it,  "to preach  before  him."  He 
evaded  taking  advantage  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
concession  by  closing  Guildhall  Chapel  altogether, 
and  no  divine  service  of  any  kind  was  performed 
in  that  sacred  edifice  during  his  mayoraltyt  and 


*  During  the  suspension  of  its  bishop,  Dr.  Compton, 
under  a  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion (which  had  arbitrarily  assumed  the  powers  of  the 
abolished  Court  of  High.  Commission),  for  refusing  to 
suspend  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields  and  Dean  of  Norwich  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York),  for  preaching  against  Popery.  Dr.  Compton 
had,  however,  recommended  the  eloquent  divine  to  dis- 
continue his  sermons  for  the  present. 

f  Sir  John  Bramston's  contemporaneous  narrative 
('Autobiography,'  Camden  Society,  p.  315)  rather  con- 
flicts with  this  statement;  but  I  am  inclined,  from 
the  result  of  the  examination  of  a  great  mass  of  in- 
ferential and  concurring  independent  contemporary 
testimony,  to  conclude  that  Luttrell  (who  is  my  direct 
authority  for  this  detail,  which  he  repeats  on  different 
dates  at  intervals  many  months  apart;  is  right,  and  that 
the  learned  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  wrong, 
as  that  pleasantly  gossiping  lawyer  is  inaccurate,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  careless,  in  another  entry  of  civic  historic- 
ally domestic  lore. 
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the  brief  tenure  of  office  of  his  successor,  that 
mayor  "  of  a  month's  mind,"  the  Anabaptist  Sir 
John  Eyles.  The  chapel  remained  closed  for  one 
year  all  but  three  weeks,  but  Lord  Mayor  Shorter, 
we  are  told,  "  fitted  up  a  conventicle  "  in  Grocers' 
Hall,  where  he  had  his  official  residence,*  and 
although  he  avoided  acquiescing  in  the  king's 
ulterior  designs — declining  to  avail  himself  of 
the  second  part  of  the  twofold  licence — by  not 
appointing  any  particular  divine  as  his  ordinary 
chaplain  or  officially  "to  preach  before  him," 
he  invited  to  Grocers'  Hall  from  time  to  time 
eminent  dissenting  ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, among  whom  we  find  recorded  the  name  of 
the  eloquent  Mead,f  the  widely  esteemed  minister 
of  "  Stepney  Meeting,"  the  tradition  of  whose 
talent  survived  the  plain  brick  edifice  his  oratory 
made  famous,  and  still  lingers  in  the  pretentious 
Gothic  structure  that  has  superseded  that  quaint 
old  "  tabernacle."  It  seems,  then,  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  popular  Baptist  preacher  John 
Banyan  was  similarly  distinguished,  perhaps  more 
than  once,  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  I  have 
said,  may  have  sprung  the  notion  that  he  acted 
nominally  as  the  lord  mayor's  chaplain.  Then  we 
are  to/ld — and  it  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  reputed  flexibility  of  Shorter's  religious  tenets 
—that  between  the  last  days  of  October,  1687,  and 
those  of  August,  1688,  the  Lord  Mayor,  though 
"  he  went  sometimes  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters, 

went  frequently  to  church This  disobliged  the 

king  to  a  very  high  degree,  insomuch  that  he  said 
the  dissenters  were  an  ill-natured  sort  of  people 
that  could  not  be  gained." £ 

This,  then,  was  the  public  conduct,  as  Lord 
Mayor  nominate,  of  citizen  Sir  John  Shorter, 
whose  claims  to  citizenship  Strype's  '  Stow,'  as  it 
stands,  denies  altogether,  denying  also  that  be 
ever  qualified  for  the  civic  chair  by  serving  sheriff, 
oblivious  of  the  statement  of  the  undoubted  fact 
on  p.  149  that  he  fulfilled  that  office  in  the  mayor- 
alties of  Sir  Robert  Vyner  and  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon, 
1674-5.  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  writer  on  our 


*  Bramston  and  Luttrell  agree  as  to  this.  See  also  the 
'  Ellis  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.  p.  161,  confirmatory.  I 
do  not  for  every  assertion  I  make  burden  my  text 
with  references  to  authorities.  Luttrell's  '  Brief  Rela- 
tion '  (rol.  i.,  passim),  Neale's  '  History  of  the  Puritans' 
(vol.  v.,  passim),  Burnet's  'Own  Times,'  the  London 
Gazette  and  the  other  meagre  metropolitan  newspaper 
pres*  of  the  period,  &c.,  extending  over  the  years  1686-87, 
1687-88,  all  works  of  ready  accessibility,  must  be  assumed 
to  be  generally  vouched  by  me  as  supporting  my  state- 
ments and  justifying  my  conclusions.  They  can  be  easily 
referred  to  for  my  verification  or  refutation. 

f  Luttrell,  under  date  November  6, 1687. 

j  Neale's  '  History  of  the  Puritans,'  vol.  v.  p.  42. 
Bramston's  '  Autobiography,'  p.  315,  contemporaneously 
confirms  Sir  John's  reputed  indifference  as  to  the  forms 
of  religious  worship  he  patronized  while  serving  as  the 
civic  sovereign,  bee  also  Ralph's  '  History  of  England,' 
vol.  i.  p.  966. 


constitutional  history  has  rendered  adequate  justice 
to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  this  distinguished  m  an 
towards  the  Crown  (whose  nominee  he  was)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  towards  the  citizens  (of  whose 
franchises  he  nobly  regarded  himself  the  champion) 
on  the  other.  To  sum  up;  while  accepting  office 
under  the  royal  powers  defined  by  a  judgment 
which  remained  law  until  the  principles  affirmed 
by  the  glorious  Revolution  pronounced  it  invalid, 
he  was  careful  not  only  never  to  go  beyond  the 
terms  of  that  decision,  but  to  exercise  but  very 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  the  privileges  his  royal  patron, 
by  virtue  of  it,  assumed  the  right  to  confer.  I 
submit  that  this  patriotic  citizen's  conduct  should 
be  coupled  with,  and  considered  as  complementary 
to,  the  course  pursued  by  those  nonconformists 
who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  seven 
bishops  in  their  martyr-like  trouble  during  the 
first  of  the  last  three  months  of  Shorter's  life,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  depute  ten  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  divines  to  visit  the  imprisoned  prelates  in 
the  Tower  and  convey  to  them  assurances  of  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  dissenting  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
beloved  land  that  trusted  deputation  represented ; 
neither  the  first,  nor  has  it  proved  the  last,  in- 
stance of  the  suspension  of  domestic  discord  in 
presence  of  alien  menace — of  national  union  against 
the  attack  of  a  common  foe.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

'  HENRY  VIII.'— Fresh  from  observation  of  the 
orderly  as  well  as  enthusiastic  crowd  which  greeted 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
a  Shakespearean  student  should  revert  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  excited  mob  at  the  christening  of 
Elizabeth,  her  great  predecessor. 

The  stage  direction  of  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
fifth  act  of  *  Henry  VIII.'  is  "  noise  and  tumult 
within,"  and  the  dialogue  proceeds  between  the 
porter  and  his  man,  representatives  of  the  " force" 
employed  to  keep  Palace  Yard  clear.     The  man 
protests  that  he  has  been  doing  his  best : — 
I  am  not  Samson,  nor  Sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand,  to 
Mow  'em  down  before  me  :  but  if  I  spared  any 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old, 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker, 
Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again, 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  sow,  Ood  bless  her! 

So  regulate  and  so  read,  substituting  "sow "for 
"  cow  "  of  all  the  editions.  Collier  proposed  "  for  a 
crown."  Those  still  live  who  have  sat  at  a  table 
where  a  huge  pork  chine  has  steamed — "warm, 
reeking,  rich."  Chines  of  beef  are  known  ('2 
Henry  VI.,'  IV.),  but  enthusiasm  does  not  attach 
to  cow  beef.  The  porter's  man  was,  doubtless, 
more  familiar  with  pork,  and  his  affectionate  re- 
miniscence is  humorous  as  reverting  to  the  sty. 
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la  a  subsequent  speech  of  the  man  there  is  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  a  displaced  line,  and  one  word 
is  very  questionable  : — 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir. 

There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door ;  he  should 
Be  a  brazier  by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  conscience, 
Twenty  of  the  dog-daya  now  reign  in 's  nose. 
That  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head 
For  kindling  such  combustion  in  the  state,  and 
Three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me.  There 

was 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wares  near  him, 
That  railed  upon  me  till  her  pinked  porringer 

Fell  off  her  head; 

I  missed  the  meteor  once  and  hit  that  woman, 
Who  cried  out "  Clubs,"  when  I  might  see  from  far 
Some  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  &c. 

For  "  wares  "  the  copies  have  "  wit,"  and  "  haber- 
dasher of  small  wit "  does  occur  in  Ben  Jonson, 
but  probably  in  consequence,  as  here  also,  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  phrase  "small  wit"  misleading 
the  compositor. 

The  line  "  For  kindling  such  combustion  in  the 
state"  has  good  meaning  as  inserted  above,  but  not 
so  as  universally  printed,  preceding  "  I  missed  that 
meteor  once,"  &c.  The  red  nose  of  the  fire-drake  is 
a  "  meteor" — a  political  portent  ever— and  as  such 
spoken  of  as  provoking  combustion  in  the  state. 
There  is  a  manifest  explanation  of  the  transposi- 
tion in  the  word  "  head,"  which  it  follows  in  its 
right  place,  recurring  lower  down.  The  text  of 
'Henry  VIII.'  as  current  is  remarkable  for  neglect 
of  sound  emendations  already  indicated,  and  for 
not  a  few  other  false  readings,  which  such  neglect 
makes  it  little  encouraging  to  point  out. 

W.  WATKISS  LLOYD. 

'  HAMLET/  V.  ii.  42.— 

And  stand  a  comma  'tweene  their  amities. 
The  now  non-use  and  the  real  oddness  of  this  con- 
ceit or  simile  have  led  to  other  readings  being  pro- 
posed, and  amongst  such  I  perpetrated  one  in  my 
greener  sallet  days.  Further  readings,  however,  in 
Elizabethan  literature  showed  me  that  references  to 
commas  and  periods  were  conceits  of  that  day,  or 
at  least  for  a  short  time  in  that  day.  Students 
must  have  come  across  instances  where  "  period  " 
has  been  used  with  at  least  a  quibbling  or  sub- 
reference  to  the  printed  stop  so  called,  and  as  to 
the  comma  I  had  collected  several  instances.  Some 
of  these  have,  unfortunately,  been  mislaid  or  lost. 
Three,  however,  I  can  give,  merely  premising  that 
the  present  Hamletian  passage  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  all  that  I  have  come  across,  because,  admit- 
ting its  oddness,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  most 
accurate  simile,  and  one  that  gives  excellent  sense. 
In  it  Peace,  as  personified,  stands  between  the  two 
parties,  holding  each  by  the  hand,  or  rather  con- 
joining their  hands,  in  like  manner  as  a  comma 
physically  disjoins  its  two  clauses—by  its  body 
separates  them— while  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  sense  it  conjoins  them. 


The  first  instance  is  from  Shakespeare  himself. 
In  '  Timon,'  I.  i.,  speaking  as  the  adulatory  poet, 

he  says : — 

My  free  drift 

Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  :  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight. 

Here  "comma"  either  stands  for  even  the  smallest 
part  of  what  he  writes,  or,  and  perhaps  more  probably, 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  commonalty;  not  even 
does  he  level  his  malice  at  a  Tucca  or  a  Hannam. 
Clearly  it  is  not  so  happy  a  passage  as  the  '  Ham- 
let '  one. 

The  second  is  from  '  A  Packet  of  Mad  Letters,' 
by  N.  Breton,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  undated 
but  which  is  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Eegisters 
"xviii  Maii,"  1602,  and  republished  "Newly  In- 
larged"  in  1603.  Letter  37  is  one  of  "Chal- 
lenge":— 

"  That  God  the  Judge  of  right,  may  determine  of  our 
wrongs,  and  the  point  of  the  sword  put  a  period  to  our 
discourses." 
In  the  "Answer,"  No.  38,  we  have  :— 

"  Where  God  and  good  Conscience  will  quickly  deter- 
mine the  quarrell :  but  I  feare  the  point  of  the  sword 
will  make  a  Comma  to  your  cunning,  which  if  it  doe, 
you  shall  find  what  will  follow." 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  defend  or  even  explain 
his  use  of  "comma'  here,  though  its  excitant 
"  the  period  of  our  discourses  "  is  good.  But  I 
note  that  the  date  is  about  contemporary  with 
the  '  Hamlet '  passage,  and  that  Breton,  as  he 
did  in  the  instance  of  "Croydon  sanguine,"  was 
one  of  those  ever  ready  to  take  up  the  phrases 
and  ideas  of  the  day,  and  as  readily  drop  them, 
when  they  got  out  of  date,  for  those  of  the  next 
issue ;  and  this  I  say  without  referring  to  his 
principles,  which  were  more  stable. 

My  third  is  from  the  '  Parthenophil  and  Parthe- 
nophe '  of  Barnabe  Barnes,  a  series  of  love  sonnets 
and  of  other  love  poems,  published  in  1593,  and 
written,  therefore,  when  he  was  about  twenty-four. 
From  his  youth,  and  these  being  his  first  published 
attempts  at  verse,  he  was  the  more  likely  to  adopt 
the  conceits  of  his  day,  especially  as  he  evidently 
went  in  this  series  of  poems  to  the  very  limits 
of  his  imagination  and  remembrances  when  treat- 
ing of  the  old,  old  subject.  At  p.  76  [6],  and 
speaking  in  Elegie  II.  of  his  "Mistresse,"  he 
has  : — 

And  thine  eyes  dartes  at  every  colon  hittes 
My  soule  with  double  prickes  which  myne  harte  splittes. 

Whose  faintyng  breath  with  sighing  commaes  broken 

Drawes  on  the  sentence  of  my  death  by  pawses  : 

Ever  prolonging  ont  myne  endlesse  clauses 

With  iffs  Parenthesis,  yet  finde  no  token 
When  with  my  greefe,  I  should  stand  even  or  odd    : 

My  life  still  making  preparations 

Through  thy  loves  dartes  to  beare  the  periodde, 

Yet  stumbleth  on  interrogations. 

There  is  a  little  more,  unnecessary  to  quote,  but 
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as  some  little  elucidation  I  may  say  that  in  the 
first  line  dartes  is  the  plural  nominative  to  its  verb 
hittes,  placed  in  the  singular  either  through  the 
interposition  of  colon,  or  else  as  affording  a  rhyme 
to  spliltes  ;  the  double  prickes  I  take  to  be  the 
"  quotation  marks."  A  "  prick  "  was  in  those  days 
a  synonyme  for  a  comma.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

«  CYMBELINE,'  V.  v.  447,  448  (7th  S.  ii.  85).— 

And  "  mollis  aer," 
We  term  it  "  mulier." 

With  reference  to  the  above  passage  DR.  W.  ALDIS 
WRIGHT  quotes  from  'A  World  of  Wonders,'  1607, 
a  similar  derivation  of  mulier,  but  says  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  discover  who  is  responsible  for  aer. 
Who  is  responsible  I  cannot  say,  but  he  may  not 
object  to  being  informed  that  the  same  derivation 
occurs  in  Caxton's  *  Game  '  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse,'  1474:— 

"  For  the  women  ben  likened  vnto  softe  waxe  or  softe 
ayer,  and  therfor  she  is  callid  mulier,  whyche  Is  as 
mocke  to  saye  in  latyn  as  mollys  aer"  —  P.  123,  reprint, 
1883. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 


II.,'  II.  i.  84  (7th  S.  iii.  402).—  An 
instance  of  a  dying  man  punning  upon  his  own 
name  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  John  Huss,  the 
Bohemian  reformer.  Huss  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  July  6,  1415,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Shortly  before  being  overcome  by  the 
heat  of  the  flames,  he  said,  "  It  is  thus  that  you 
silence  the  goose  (huss  =  a,  goose),  but  a  hundred 
years  hence  there  will  arise  a  sivan  whose  sing- 
ing you  shall  not  be  able  to  silence"  (Wylie, 
4  Hist,  of  Prot.,'  vol.  i.  p.  164).  On  Nov.  10,  1483, 
was  born  Martin  Luther,  who  is  generally  re- 
garded, and  rightly  so,  as  having  fulfilled  this 
remarkable  prophecy  to  the  letter. 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"WAY"  IN  SHAKSPEARE  (7th  S.  iii.  511).— 
"  My  way  of  life  "  ('  Macbeth,'  V.  iii.  22)  means 
my  mode,  grade,  or  manner  of  living,  i.e.,  my  walk 
in  life  is  fallen,  &c.  I  remember  a  market  gar- 
dener, speaking  of  a  good  customer  of  his  in  the 
suburbs  as  having  "  fell  in  business." 

Her  smiles  and  tears  were  like  a  better  way. 

•  Lear,'  IV.  iii.  20. 

The  quartos  have  way,  but  the  whole  scene  is 
wanting  in  the  first  folio.  Knight  reads  "  day, 
the  Globe  marks  "corrupt";  the  expression,  how- 
ever, is  sound  and  Biblical,  see  1  Cor.  xii.  31.  So 
"  better  way  "  =  pleasant  path;  "sunshine  and  rain 
[perplex  the  traveller]  her  smiles  and  tears  were 
[preferable]."  _  A.  HALL. 

THE  SKEAT  OF  CRIEFF.  —  The  Skeat  was  the 
site  of  the  open-air  court  of  the  Stewartry 
Strathearn.  It  was  situated  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  south-east  of  the  town  of  Crieff.  It  was  a 


raised  circle,  enclosed  by  low  earthen  walls.  It 
remained  entire  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  obliterated  by  orders  of  the  proprietor. 
Human  remains  and  a  sepulchral  urn  were  got 
when  clearing  it  out. 

The  Earl  of  Strathearn,  Patrick  Graham,  with  a 
view  of  carrying  out  his  design  of  deposing  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Concraig, 
from  the  office  of  Steward  of  Strathearn,  proceeded 
at  the  head  of  a  large  retinue  from  Methven,  his 
residence,  with  the  intention  of  dissipating  Sir 
John's  court,  assembled  at  the  Skeat  of  Crieff  on 
Aug.  10,  1413.  Sir  John,  in  the  words  of  Vis- 
count Strathallan,  in  his  '  Genealogy  of  the  House 
of  Drummond,'  having  got  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign, "  advanced  with  the  friends  he  had  present 
with  him  to  meet  the  earl,  whom  at  the  first  en- 
counter he  killed,  without  any  more  blood  shed, 
for  none  of  the  earl's  company  offered  to  revenge 
the  slaughter,  but  suffered  the  actors  to  escape." 

The  "kind  Gallows  of  Crieff"  referred  to  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Skeat,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town. 

In  the  curious  poem  '  Polwart  and  Mont- 
gomery's Flyting,'  where  the  popular  beliefs  in 
witchcraft  and  fairy-lore  are  graphically  portrayed, 
there  is  a  reference  to  this  ancient  judgment-seat. 
After  describing  a  witch  meeting,  where  an  imp 
was  baptized  with  hellish  rites,  the  poet  proceeds : 

Be  ane  after  midnight,  their  office  was  ended  : 
At  that  tyd  was  na  tyme  for  trumpers  to  tarie  : 
Syne  backward,  on  horse  backe,  brauely  they  bended ; 
That  cammosed  cocatrice  they  quite  with  them  carie. 
To  Kait  of  Criefe,  in  an  creill,  soone  they  gard  send  it  ; 
Where  seuin  yeir  it  sat,  bath  singed  and  sairie. 
The  kin  of  it,  be  the  cry,  incontinent  kend  it ; 
Syne  fetcht  food  for  to  feid  it,  foorth  fra  the  Pharie 
like  elfe  of  them  all  brought  an  almous  house  oster. 

A.  G.  REID. 
Auchterarder. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen 
the  notes  by  James  Cranstoun,  LL.D.,  to  the 
'  Flyting '  in  the  recently  published  edition  of 
Montgomery's  poems  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society. 
He  takes  "  Kate"  for  a  female;  by  the  context  the 
word  evidently  means  a  place.  By  the  way,  he 
refers  to  the  burning  of  Kate  McNiven  of  Monzie 
as  a  witch  at  Crieff  in  1715.  This  Kate  appears, 
like  the  other,  to  be  an  apocryphal  personage. 
There  is  no  notice  of  her  or  her  trial,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  any  contemporary  record— civil,  criminal, 
or  ecclesiastical.  Nicneven  was  the  common  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  the  mother- witch,  or  gyre 
carlin .  She  is  so  referred  to  in  the  '  Flyting.'  On 
this  foundation  the  story  of  Kato  MacNiven  of 
Monzie  appears  to  have  been  raised. 

CURIOUS  LOCAL  NAME  FOR  THE  MISSEL- 
THRUSH. — A  correspondent  lately  sent  me,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  a  list  of  local  bird- 
names  in  common  use  in  that  part  of  Oxon,  one  of 
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which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
1  Provincial  Bird-Names,'  lately  published  by  the 
Dialect  Society ;  nor  can  I  find  any  trace  of  it 
elsewhere.  The  missel-thrush  is  there  called  the 
Norman  gizer  (the  second  word  is  spelt  by  my 
correspondent  as  pronounced).  This  bird  is  known 
also  in  Salop  as  the  Norman  thrush,  presumably 
from  its  being  a  larger  or  finer  bird  than  the 
common  species,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
French  is  so  often  used  ;  e.  g.,  French  heckle,  for 
the  spotted  woodpeckers  ;  French  nut,  for  walnut. 
But  what  is  gizer  ?  I  have  searched  in  vain  through 
Mr.  Wright's  'Vocabularies,'  from  which  much 
interesting  information  may  be  derived  as  to  Old 
English  names  of  birds,  without  finding  anything 
to  throw  light  on  it  ;  nor  did  Holland's  *  Faune 
Populaire  de  la  France'  contribute  anything, 
except  that  the  ordinary  French  name  for  the  bird 
is  grim  de  gui.  Gui  is  French  for  mistletoe,  and 
the  old  form  of  the  word  is  guix,  as  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Prof.  Earle  (see  Littre,  s.  v.).  Is  it 
possible  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  North  Oxon 
word  gizer  ;  and,  if  so,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
survival  of  a  French  form  in  a  single  English  rural 
district  ?  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  parallel  form  which  may  confirm  or 
correct  my  etymology.  If  gizer  is  really  connected 
with  guix,  the  coincidence  of  the  word  with  the 
epithet  Norman  is  at  least  striking  and  suggestive. 

I  leave  untouched  for  the  present  the  common 
local  name  gor-(or  ^auj-)thrush,  as  it  can  hardly 
have  any  etymological  relation  to  gizer. 

W.  WARDE  FOWLER. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

EPITAPH.  (See  7th  S.  iii.  426.)— The  following 
lines  may  interest  MR.  DE  V.  PAYEN-PATNE,  as 
containing  the  mention  of  another  pagan  deity. 
They  may  be  seen  in  Babraham  Church,  near 
Cambridge : — 

Here  lies  Horatio  Palavazene, 

Who  robbed  the  Pope  to  lend  the  Queen. 

He  was  a  thief.    A  thief'     Thou  lies t; 

For  whie  ?    He  robbed  but  Antichrist. 

Him  Death  with  beaome  swept  from  Babram 

Into  the  bosom  of  old  Abram  : 

Then  came  Hercules  with  his  club, 

And  struck  him  down  to  Beelzebub. 

Sir  Horatio  Palavicini  was  Genoese,  and  was 
naturalized  in  1586.  He  commanded  an  English 
man-of-war  in  the  battle  with  the  Spanish  Armada. 
He  died  in  1600.  VILTONIUS. 

PARAPHERNALIA. — The  meaning  of  this  word 
as  it  should  be  used  in  the  English  language  is 
clearly  explained  by  Blackstone  :— 

•'  The  wife  may  acquire  a  property  in  some  of  her 
husband's  goods;  which  shall  remain  to  her  after  his 
death,  and  not  go  to  his  executors.  These  are  called  her 
paraphernalia;  which  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law,  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  signi- 
fying sometMng  over  and  above  her  dower.  Our  law 


uses  it  to  signify  the  apparel  and  ornaments  of  the  wife, 
suitable  to  her  rank  and  degree ;  and  therefore  even  the 
jewels  of  a  peeress  usually  worn  by  her  have  been  held 
to  be  her  paraphernalia."  —  '  Commentaries,'  bk.  ii. 
ch.  29,  sixteenth  ed.,  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

This  word  is  now  used  by  inaccurate  writers  to 
mean  pretty  nearly  anything.  I  have  notes  of  its 
being  used  to  signify  things  belonging  to  oaths 
and  swearing,  to  the  devil,  to  a  lady's  dress,  to  the 
vestments  used  by  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  official  dress  of  magistrates. 
This  last  curious  misappropriation  of  the  word  I 
have  come  upon  I  give  below.  The  writer  is 
describing  a  horse-race  which  he  witnessed  at 
Catania  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha,  the  patroness  : 

"  The  business  of  these  first  magistrates  of  the  city, 
decked  out  in  all  their  paraphernalia,  and  attended  by 
drummers,  fifers,  and  musqueteers,  was  to  declare  the 
winner  amongst  half  a  dozen  jades,  the  best  of  which  wag 
not  worth  ten  pounds. " — John  James  Blunt,  '  Vestiges 
of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  discoverable  in  Modern 
Italy  and  Sicily,'  1823,  p.  60. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  perversion  of  meaning 
became  common  until  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  when  it  arose, 
and  who  is  to  be  reprobated  for  the  introduction 
of  an  error  which  is  disfiguring  to  the  language 
and  serves  no  purpose  of  immediate  convenience. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

GRAY'S  INN  :  MASQUES  AND  REVELS. — The 
first  entertainment  of  this  kind  of  which  there  is 
any  record  took  place  at  Gray's  Inn  in  the  year 
1525.  Hall,  in  his  '  Chronicle,'  thus  refers  to  it : 

"  A  Plaie  at  Gray's  Inn.  This  Christmas  was  a  goodly 
disguising  played  at  Gray's  Inn,  which  was  compiled  by 
John  Roo,  Serjeant  at  Law,  twenty  years  past.  This 
play  was  so  set  forth  with  rich  and  costly  apparel,  and 
with  strange  devices  of  masks  and  morrishes,  that  it  was 
highly  praised  by  all  men,  except  by  the  Cardinal 
[Wolsey],  who  imagined  that  the  play  was  devised  of 
him.  In  a  great  fury  he  sent  for  Master  Roo,  and  took 
from  bim  his  Coif,  and  sent  him  to  the  Fleet ;  and  after- 
wards he  sent  for  the  young  gentlemen  that  played  in 
the  play  and  highly  rebuked  and  threatened  them  and 
sent  one  of  them  called  Moyle  of  Kent  to  the  Fleet,  but 
by  means  of  friends  Master  Roo  and  he  were  delivered 
at  last.  This  play  sore  displeased  the  Cardinal,  and  yet 
it  was  never  meant  for  him,  wherefore  many  wise  men 
grudged  to  see  him  take  it  so  to  heart.  And  even  the 
Cardinal  said  that  the  King  was  highly  displeased  with 
it,  and  spake  nothing  of  himself. 

"  In  1613 '  The  Maske  of  Flowers  '  was  presented  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Graies  Inn  at  the  Court  of  Whitehall,  in 
the  Banquettinar  House,  upon  Twelfe  night,  being  the 
last  of  the  solemnities  and  magnificences  which  were 
performed  at  the  marriage  of  the  E*rl  of  Somerset  and 
the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk/' 

See  full  particulars  in  Douthwaite's  « Notes  on 
Gray's  Inn.'  WALTER  LOVELL. 

Gray's  Inn. 

MR.  ENGLISH. — In  the  possession  of  Viscount 
Melville  is  a  valuable  copy  of  *  The  Acts,  &c.,  of 
James  I.  and  his  Successors,'  1597.  The  royal 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  "  I.  K.,"  are  stamped  upon 
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the  binding.  The  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  are  coloured,  and  embellished 
with  silk  and  velvet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  statutes 
of  each  sovereign  blank  leaves  are  introduced, 
upon  which  a  great  number  of  historical  memo- 
randa are  written  in  a  contemporaneous  hand. 
The  volume  belonged,  apparently,  at  one  time  to 
Lord  Drummond  (the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  Scottish  Chancellor  of  James  II.  of  England), 
who  was  with  the  king  at  St.  Grermains  in  1699. 
He  has  made  on  the  fly-leaf  the  following  note  : 
"  I  got  this  Book  from  Mr.  English,  22  August, 
1699— Drummond."  Who  was  Mr.  English  ? 

Jos.  PHILLIPS. 
Stamford. 

ST.  SWITHIN=ST.  SATAN. — Possibly  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (Hislop's  'Two  Bibylons,'  p.  459, 
note)  anent  the  rainy  saint  may  be  worthy  of  a 
corner  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  provided,  of  course,  that  it 
has  not  previously  appeared,  for  I  have  no  access 
to -early  indices  : — 

"  The  patron  saint  of  the  forty  days'  rain  was  [no 
Christian  saint  [but]  just  Tammuz  or  Odin,  who  was 
worshipped  among  our  ancestors  as  the  incarnation  of 
Noah,  in  whose  time  it  rained  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  without  intermission.  Tammuz  and  St.  Swithin, 
then,  must  have  been  one  and  the  same.  But  as  in 
Egypt  and  Rome  and  Greece,  and  almost  everywhere 
else,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  Tammuz  had  come 
to  be  recognized  as  an  incarnation  of  the  devil,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  St.  Swithin  is  no  other  than 
St.  Satan.  One  of  the  current  forms  of  the  grand  adver- 
sary's name  among  the  Pagans  was  just  Sytan  orSythan. 
This  name,  as  applied  to  the  Evil  Being,  is  found  as  far 
to  the  East  as  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  has  evidently 
been  known  to  the  Druids,  and  that  in  connexion  with 
the  flood :  for  they  say  that  it  was  the  son  of  Seithin 
that,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  let  in  the  sea  over 
the  country  so  as  to  overwhelm  a  large  and  populous 
district  (Davies,  «  Druids,'  p.  198).  Now  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  when  they  received  that  name,  in  the  very  same 
way  as  they  made  Odin  into  Wodan,  would  naturally 
change  Sythan  into  Swythan :  and  thus  in  St.  Swithin's 
day,  and  the  superstition  therewith  connected,  we  have 
at  once  a  striking  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  devil  wor- 
ship in  the  heathen  world,  and  of  the  thorough  acquaint- 
ance of  our  pagan  ancestors  with  the  great  Scriptural 
fact  of  the  forty  days'  incessant  rain  at  the  deluge." 
JOHN  P.  HAWORTH. 


tfhttrtaf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THK  PEOPLE'S  PALACE  :  THE  BEAUMONT 
TRUST. — It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Walter  Besant's  dream  in  'All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men/  now  so  splendidly  realized  in  East 
London,  was  practically  carried  out  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  scheme  of  a  philosophical  institu- 
tion founded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber-Beaumont  in  a 


building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  his  property 
in  a  space  called,  from  the  name  of  the  freeholder, 
Beaumont  Square.  The  institution  was  established 
at  a  time  when — Lord  Brougham  having  enunciated 
his  famous  apothegm  that  "  the  schoolmaster  was 
abroad" — a  great  rage  was  manifested  for  en- 
dowing all  parts  of  the  country  with  what  were  then 
known  as  "mechanics' institutes."  Mr.  Barber-Beau- 
mont designed  his  educational  foundation  to  be 
permanently  conducted  on  strictly  temperance 
principles,  a  fact  not  immaterial  to  my  query  to 
be  propounded  presently.  The  scheme,  however,  was 
but  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  the  establish- 
ment but  insufficiently  endowed,  so  that  it  had  to 
eke  out  a  scanty  existence  for  about  nine  lustres  by 
the  profits  of  the  building  when  let  for  concerts,  balls, 
and  amateur  theatrical  entertainments.  Experto 
crede.  Now  this  structure,  consisting  of  a  hall  and  lec- 
ture rooms  in  Beaumont  Square — still,  I  believe,  in 
situ — on  the  south  side  of  the  Mile  End  Koad,  was 
opened  a  few  years  prior  to  Mr.  Barber- Beaumont's 
death  in  1841,  the  inauguration  ceremony  taking 
the  form  of  "A  Great  Total  Abstinence  Demon- 
stration." The  date  was  somewhere  towards  the 
endof  the  "thirties,"  for  the  famous  Father  Matthew- 
had  but  just  commenced  his  campaign  against 
"  the  craythur  "  in  Ireland,  and  nothing  so  much 
as  "  teetotalism,"  as  it  was  then  called,  I  well  re- 
member, was  popularly  talked  about.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  erudite  and  illustrious  Philip 
Henry,  fourth  Earl  Stanhope,  who  made  a 
very  eloquent  speech  panegyrical  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  public-spirited  founder,  a  somewhat 
eccentric  though  bountiful  reformer  of  very  ad- 
vanced views,  whose  previous  career  had  been,  to 
say  the  least,  not  wholly  uneventful  nor  even  un- 
romantic.  Can  any  reader  kindly  refer  me  to  a  news- 
paper account  of  this  "  function,"  as  the  fashion- 
able phrase  goes  now? — for  it  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  sectional  meeting.  I  have  applied  to 
the  agents  for  the  institution  (who  arranged  its 
development  into  the  present  establishment,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  original  founda- 
tion and  on  the  north  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  as 
that  stood  on  the  south),  but  they,  after  having 
promised  to  search  their  books,  wrote  to  say  that 
they  regretted  they  could  give  me  no  information. 
I  have  written  to  the  trustees,  with  the  same  un- 
satisfactory result.  Can  any  of  your  readers  cour- 
teously oblige  me  with  the  date  of  the  ceremony  ? 
The  details  I  will  then  ascertain  for  myself.  Mr. 
Palmer's  invaluable  '  Index  to  the  Times '  does  not 
reach  so  far  back  as  1830-40.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

TEWKESBURT     MUSKET-BALLS.  —  What     were 
they  ?    A  sort  of  explosive  grenade  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 

DERIVATION  OP  NAMES  OP  SEA-GIRT  KOCKS. 
—I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  any  o 
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the  names  of  reefs  or  insulated  rocks  anywhere  on 
the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  (of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, for  instance,  to  the  Tuskar  Eock,  the  Caskets, 
the  Eddystone  Reef,  or  the  Fastnets)  are  known  to 
be  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  or  other  personal 
names.  May  I  ask  any  of  your  learned  corre- 
spondents who  may  happen  to  be  aware  of  any 
such  instances  to  be  good  enough  to  name  them  ? 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

HENRY  FLOOD.  —  !.  It  is  stated  in  Flood's 
'  Memoirs  '  that  his  illegitimacy  "  was  the  opinion 
of  a  jury."  Where  can  a  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings be  found,  and  when  did  they  take  place  ? 

2.  Where  can  I  find  a  full  report  of  "  J.  Flood  v. 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin  "  ?  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is  briefly 
mentioned  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixiii.  pt.  i.  p.  447. 

3.  Was  Flood  admitted  as  a  student  of  either  the 
Inner  or  Middle  Temple  ?  G.  F.  E.  B. 

FIVE -GUINEA  PIECE  DESIGNED  BY  WYON, 
R.A. — Now  there  is  so  much  discussion  going  on 
us  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  new  gold  coinage 
of  the  Jubilee  year,  I  shall  be  glad  of  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  beautiful  five-pound  or 
five-guinea  piece  designed  by  W.  Wyon,  E.A.,  in 
1839.  A  portrait  of  the  Queen  as  Una  with  the 
lion  is  on  the  reverse.  Can  any  one  inform  me 
how  many  impressions  were  struck  off,  and  what  is 
considered  the  present  value  of  this  fine  work  of 
art?  M.  D.  P. 

DR.  PORY  AND  PARISH  EEGISTERS.— In  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Articles  to  be  Inquired  of 
within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Eight  Worshipful  Dr.  Eobert 
Pory'  (London,  1662)  occurs  the  following  :— 

"Have  you  a  parchment  Register  Book  wherein  to 
keep  upon  record  the  several  Christenings,  Weddings 
and  Burials  which  happen  weekly,  quarterly  or  yearly 
in  your  Parish  ?  Have  you  also  a  Register  book  wherein 
to  write  the  names  of  all  Preachers  which  came  and 
preached  in  your  Church  from  other  places  ?  And  have 
you  one  sure  Coffer  with  three  locks  and  keyes,  for  keep- 
ing  of  the  books  aforesaid  ?  And  doth  one  of  your  keys 
remain  always  in  the  hand  of  the  Minister?  " 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
record  of  the  result  of  Dr.  Pory's  visitation,  and 
where  it  can  be  seen.  E.  T.  EVANS 

63,  Fellows  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

TEACHER  OR  THATCHER.— Where  can  be  found 
a  record  of  the  marriage  of  Peter  Thacher  and 

Anne  in  1614,  probably  in  the  county  of 

Somerset?  Mr.  Thacher  was  vicar  of  Milton 
Clevedon,  Somerset,  1616-1622,  and  rector  of  St 
Edmund,  Salisbury,  1622-1640.  Also  a  record  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Thacher  (believed  to  be  Mavl 
1620),  son  of  the  Eev.  Peter  and  Anne  Thacher, 
probably  m  the  county  of  Somerset  ?  Information 
on  either  of  the  above  queries  will  be  gratefully 
received,  and  may  be  communicated  to  Eev.  F.W. 


Weaver,  Milton  Vicarage,  Evercreech,  Bath,  Somer- 
set, or  to  PETER  THACHER. 
85,  Milk  Street,  Boston,  U.S. 

HUNTER  FAMILY.  —  Descendants  wanted  of 
Joseph  Hunter,  the  antiquary.  Please  reply  direct. 

MRS.  W.  B.  EOQERS. 
Care  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  8,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

WALKER  FAMILY. — There  died  in  Dublin  in 
1727  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  K.C.B.,  and  in  1731 
Sir  Chamberlain  Walker,  M.D.,  who  is  styled  in 
the  Dublin  papers  "the  famous  man-midwife."  He 
was  married  to  Catherine  Newton.  Their  son, 
Chamberlain  Walker,  M.D.,  married,  1745,  Miss 
Kitty  Bingham,  "a  young  lady  of  great  birth  and 
beauty  with  a  good  fortune.''  Their  only  son, 
Maynard  Chamberlain  Walker,  Commissioner  of 
Bankrupts,  was  married  in  1777  to  Margaret  Anne 
Singleton.  The  eldest  son  by  this  marriage, 
Chamberlain  Eichard  Walker,  was  a  barrister-at- 
law  and  a  gold  medal  man  of  T.C.D.  He  died 
in  1825.  The  second  son,  Singleton  Walker, 
solicitor,  married,  1811,  Anne,  daughter  of  D. 
Thorpe,  of  Monelesia,  co.  Carlow,  Esq.,  and  had 
issue  (with  others)  Eliza  Walker,  who  married, 
1831,  James  Carmichael,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  family  1  Tradition  says  that  two 
sisters-in-law  (Newtons)  of  Sir  Chamberlain 
Walker  were  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne. 
The  family  plate  bears  the  crest  of  a  phoenix,  with 
motto  "  Mors  Janua  Vitse."  HOVENDEN. 

CHARLES  MACKLIN. — 

"January,  1755.  Charles  Macklin,  of  Covent  Garden, 
Vintner  and  Coffeeman." — Martin's  Gen.  Mag.,  vol.  v. 

Does  this  entry  refer  to  the  actor's  father  ? 

J.  J.  S. 

"PINGTTES  LAMPADES."— In  Lewis  and  Short's 
'  Dictionary,'  under  "  Lampas.';  is  given,"  Pingues 
lampades  "  (Lucr.,  iv.  403).  White  and  Eiddell, 
under  "  Lampas,"  give,  "  Pinguesque  ardere 
videntur  Lampades  "  (Lucr.,  iv.  403).  W.  Smith, 
Andrews,  and  Facciolati  (Bailey)  do  not  mention 
this  passage.  The  passage  is  not  to  be  found  at  or 
near  the  line  quoted  in  any  one  of  the  following 
editions  of  Lucretius,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
"Varise  Lectiones  "  or  notes  of  any  one  of  them, 
Delphin,  Munro's,  Lachmann's,  Creech's,  or  For- 
biger's.  Can  any  one  inform  me  where  the  words 
"  pingues  lampades  "  do  occur,  and  in  what  edi- 
tion? J.  G.  S. 

Eton. 

"HE  MAY   GO   PYPEN   IN  AN  IVY  LEAF." — Duke 

Theseus,  in  Chaucer's  'Knight's  Tale,'  uses  this 
phrase  in  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  "  wearing  the  willow."  It 
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seems  to  me  very  quaint  and  pretty.    Does  it 
occur  in  any  other  old  author  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIEB. 

SONG  WANTED.— The  new  coinage  has  reminded 
me  of  a  fragment  of  a  song  which  an  old  gentleman 
long  dead  has  told  me  was  sung  when  the  sovereign 
was  first  issued  to  take  the  place  of  the  guinea. 
The  following  is  all  that  I  can  remember  : — 

But  now  we  Ve  Saint  George  with  hardly  a  rag  on 
Galloping  over  a  fiery  dragon. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  the  com- 
plete ditty  may  be  seen  ?  ANON. 

SONNET  ON  COWPER. — Who  is  the  author  of  a 
sonnet  on  Cowper  beginning : — 

for  a  seraph's  voice,  an  angel's  tongue! 
That  I  might  laud  in  high  ennobling  praise 
Our  English  bard  of  unpolluted  lays, 
Thee,  gentle  Cowper,  &c. 

A.  W.  K. 

BAPTISMAL  KEGISTERS.—  A  notice  occurs  in  a 
Hertfordshire  parish  register  to  the  effect  that 
after  August,  1634,  it  was  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament  that  the  names  of  both  parents  should 
be  entered  in  all  baptisms.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  the  Act  to  which  reference  is 
here  made;  or  was  the  contemplated  change  due 
to  an  injunction  emanating  from  Laud's  love  of 
orderly  observance  ?  FREDK.  CHAS.  CASS. 

Monken  Hadley  Rectory. 

CANTLIN  STONE.— In  the  county  of  Salop  there 
is  at  least  one  stone  so  called.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ?  Is  it  equivalent  to  "  rocking 
stone  "  ?  Nothing  in  my  dictionaries. 

BOILEATT. 

OWNER  OF  BOOK-PLATE  WANTED.— Could  any 
of  your  correspondents  aid  me  in  finding  out  to 
whom  the  following  book-plate,  the  description  of 
which  I  give  below,  appertains  ?— Field  azure,  Two 
lions,  dexter  and  sinister,  each  resting  dexter  hind 
leg  on  ducal  coronet,  forepaws  extended,  support- 
ing a  laurel-leaf  crown,  surmounted  by  helmet 
royal  of  six  bars,  and  again  surmounted  by  Prince 
of  Wales's  feathers.  C. 

AUTHOR  OF  ARTICLES  WANTED. — Who  wrote 
'  People  I  have  Met '  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  about  the  beginning  of  1882  1 

DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

"AGREEING  TO  DIFFER."—!.  F.  F.  at  4th  S.  vii. 
512,  and  MR.  SHERLOCK  at  5th  S.  iv.  28,  quote  the 
same  passage  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  '  Countess 
of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,'  "Between  these  two 
personages,  who  never  agreed  in  any  humour  but 
in  disagreeing,"  &c. ,  and  ask  whether  there  is  an 
earlier  use  of  the  phrase  "agreeing  to  differ." 
Allow  me  to  repeat  this  query. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


CELTIC,  GAELIC,  WELSH  PHONETIC  SPELLING. 
— Is  there  such  a  thing  as  any  grammar  or  primer 
of  these  languages  in  phonetic  spelling  ? 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

LIFE  OF  ST.  BRANDAN.  —  In  the  notes  to 
Hearne's  edition  of  Peter  Langtoft's  *  Chronicle ' 
four  lines  of  verse  are  quoted  (vol.  ii.  p.  670) 
about  birds  singing  matins  and  prime.  Two 
versions  are  given,  both  taken  from  manuscript 
lives  of  St.  Brandan.  Ha*  tMs  life  ever  been 
printed?  ANON. 

METAPHYSICS.  —  The  following  definition  of 
metaphysics  I  have  seen  attributed  to  Voltaire, 
"  Quand  celui  qui  parle  n'entend  rien  et  celui  qui 
ecoute  n'entend  plus  c'est  me'taphysique";  but  in 
a  recent  volume  of  travels  the  definition  is  ascribed 
to  a  Scotch  shepherd, "  He  who  listens  understands 
not  what  he  that  speaks  means,  and  he  who  speaks 
does  not  quite  understand  what  himself  says" 
(Campion,  'On  Foot  in  Spain,'  second  edition, 
1879).  The  saying  is  worthy  of  Voltaire,  and  is 
probably  his  ;  but,  if  so,  I  should  be  glad  if  it  can 
be  placed.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Oak  Cottage,  Sfcreatham,  S.W. 

MARRIAGE  OF  LADY  ANN  CECIL.— Can  any 
correspondent  of '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  supply  me  with 
the  date  of  the  marriage  between  Algernon,  tenth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Lady  Ann  Cecil, 
daughter  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Salisbury  (circa 
1625  ?)  ?  F.  H.  ARNOLD,  LL.B. 

PORTRAITS  OF  FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AT 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. — Are  there  any  en- 
gravings of  the  portraits  of  the  above  founders 
taken  from  the  original  pictures  in  the  possession 
of  the  various  colleges,  besides  those  of  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bishop  Smith  of  Lincoln,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  ?  C.  0. 

*  KOTTABOS.'— Has  any  correspondent  a  dupli- 
cate of  No.  8,  published  by  McGee,  18,  Nassau 
Street,  Dublin,  in  1871  or  1872,  that  he  would  be 
inclined  to  exchange  for  a  duplicate  of  No.  2  ? 
P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

Bays  Hill,  Cheltenham. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  'LAST  SUPPER.'— The 
more  the  original  of  Leonardo's  most  famous  fresco 
fades  on  the  wall  of  the  Milan  refectory  the  more 
precious  become  copies,  if  ancient  and  taken  by 
good  artists.  The  copy  of  that  '  Lord's  Supper ' 
in  the  London  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts  is  said  in 
Baedeker  to  have  been  used  by  Raphael  Morghen 
in  elaborating  his  engraving  of  world-wide  fame, 
and  to  have  been  executed  by  a  pupil  of  the 
original  painter,  and  so  by  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Who  was  that  pupil  ?  When  was  his 
copy  produced  ?  How  long  has  the  copy  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Academy,  which  was  not  founded 
till  1768  ;  and  what  is  known  of  the  previous  his- 
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tory  of  the  copy,   which  must  yearly  grow  in 
nterest?  JAMBS  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

BARRENS.—  In  the  Welsh  tithe  war  at  present 
raging  in  the  valley  of  Meiford,  Montgomery  8hire, 
three  barrens  were  seized  for  tithe.  What  are  they? 

M.A.Oxon. 

THE  OPERA  GLASS.  For  peeping  into  the 
Microcosm  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Drama.'  —  No.  5  of  this  is  before  me.  It  is 
dated  Monday,  Oct.  30,  1826,  has  a  motto  from 
Juvenal,  "  Quicquid  agunt  homines,"  &c.,  is  pub- 
11  shed  in  4to.,  and  is  paged  33-40.  Each  page  has 
three  columns,  and  the  whole  is  in  mourning  for 
the  death  of  Talma,  of  whom  a  portrait  (as  Nero 
i  n  '  Brittanicus  ')  and  a  biography  are  supplied.  It 
is  printed  by  Birtles  &  Co.,  at  24,  Leather  Lane, 
and  published  for  the  proprietor  every  Monday 
morning  by  T.  Dolby,  35,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  How  many  numbers  were  published  « 
Who  was  the  editor;  and  where  can  the  remainder 
be  seen  ?  URBAN. 

JUBILEES  OF  FOREIGN  MONARCHS.—  Where  is 
an  account  given  of  the  jubilees  of  foreign  kings 
o  r  emperors  ?  Also,  what  are  the  best  authorities 
on  the  observance  of  the  jubilee  of  Henry  III.  of 
England  ?  W.  S.  L.  S. 

A  NOTED  IRISH  ROBBER.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  particulars 
of  the  life  and  exploits  of  MacGeddy,  a  noted 
robber,  who  flourished  in  Fingal  (now  the  northern 
part  of  co.  Dublin),  and  was  executed  at  Trim  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ?  Ui  CEINNEIDE 

Dublin. 

MARGINAL  NOTES  TO  BIBLE.—  -To  whom  are  we 
indebted  for  these  valuable  references  and  addi- 
tions; and  at  what  date  was  the  first  Bible  pub- 
lished with  marginal  notes  ?  Y.  S.  M. 

NUMISMATIC.—  I  possess  a  coin  (silver)  which 
has  been  a  brooch  ;  the  obverse  has  been  worked 
out  and  a  monogram  thereon  cut.  Reverse,  in- 
side of  outer  rim,  "Bank  of  England";  five  crowns 
or  castles  at  top  ;  date  1804  at  bottom.  Inside  this 
seated  figure,  which  holds  in  right  hand  olive 
branch,  trident  in  left,  with  shield  at  side  ;  bee- 
hive on  far  right  of  figure,  cornucopia  on  left  at 
thefeet^;  on  rim,  outside  all  this,  "Five  Shilling 
Dollar  It  is  in  very  good  preservation.  What 
event  does  it  commemorate,  if  any  ? 

AbingtonPigotts.       WM'  GR^M  F.  PXGOTT. 


°F  ?°i?NTY  KlLDA*E--Was  Richard 
,  Esq.,  of  Furness,  co.  Kildare,  whose  will 
is  dated  1682  ,  legitimately  descended  in  the  male 
line  from  the  fifth  Baron  Abergavenny  ?    The  de 
scent   as  usually  given   is  as    follows:    Edward 


Neville,  fifth  Baron  Abergavenny  (died  1589), 
father  of  Edward  Neville,  sixth  Baron  Aber- 
gavenny (ancestor  of  the  Marquess  of  Aber- 
gavenny), and  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Neville,  of 
Kyner,  co.  Sussex,  father  of  Edward  Neville, 
Esq.,  father  of  Richard  Neville,  Esq.,  of  Furness, 
co.  Kildare,  whose  will  is  dated  1682.  From  this 
Richard  Neville  are  descended  in  the  female  line 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  C.  C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
MAGAZINES. 

(7th  S.  iv.  5.) 

The  Student;  or,  the  Oxford  Monthly  Miscellany.— It 
was  not  until  the  sixth  number  that  Cambridge  was 
added  to  the  title,  and  later  on  in  its  career  "  The  inspec- 
tor :  containing  a  Concise  and  Impartial  Collection  of 
News  "  was  added  as  a  supplement. 

College  Rhymes.  Contributed  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Oxford,  W.  Mausell, 
and  afterwards  »>y  T.  Shrimpton  &  Son,  1861.— This  ran 
to  a  good  nanny  volumes;  a  complete  set  is  now  very 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Kottabos  (Trinity  College,  Dublin).  William  McGee, 
18,  Nassau  Street,  1869.— A  very  classical  collection, 
which  was  continued  for  several  years. 

The  True  Blue.  Edited  by  Phil  Cosmo.  Cambridge, 
Jones  &  Piggott.  Illustrated. 

The  Shotover  Papers;  or,  Echoes  from  Oxford.  J. 
Vincent,  Oxford.  No.  1  dated  February  23, 1874. 

The  Oxford  Spectator.  No.  1  dated  November  26, 
1867.  J.  Vincent,  Oxford. 

The  Individual.  No.  1  dated  October  25,  1836. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Cambridge. — I  have  fifteen  numbers  of 
this,  printed  on  various  coloured  papers,  the  last  dated 
March  14, 1837. 

The  Fellow.    W.  H.  Smith,  Cambridge,  1836. 

The  Tripos.    No.  1  dated  December  19  (?  year). 

The  Light  Green.  W.  Metcalfe  &  Sons,  Cambridge, 
1872.  1  Nos.  1  and  2  only  printed 

The  Cantab.    1873. 

Light  Greens.    W.  Metcalfe  &  Son,  Cambridge,  1875. 

The  Blue  (magazine  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London). 
Commenced  about  1870. 

The  Cambridge  Meteor.    1882. 

I  have  collected  or  examined  most  of  the  above 
(as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
MR.  BULLOCH)  in  my  almost  endless  search  for 
parodies.  The  list  might  be  increased,  but  your 
space  and  your  readers'  patience  have  limits. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Westminster  magazines: 

The  Trlfler.  By  Timothy  Touchstone,  of  St.  Peter's 
?™<f  g6i!  Westminster.  The  first  number  is  dated  May  31, 
1788,  the  last  March  21,  1789. 

The  FlageUant.-This  was  started  by  Southey.    It  had 

reached      only  nine  numbers  when  a  sarcastic  attack 

upon  corporal  punishment,  as  then  inflicted,  it  seems, 

somewhat  unsparingly  at  Westminster,  roused  the  wrath 

L>r.  Vincent,  the  head  master,  who  immediately  com- 

lenced  a  prosecution  for  libel  against  the  publisher." 

Southey,  having  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the 

attack,  was  expelled  "  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
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1792"  ('Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence/  1849, 
vol.  i.  pp.  161-2). 

The  World  at  Westminster :  a  Periodical  Publication. 
By  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger.  The  first  number  is 
dated  November  28, 1815,  the  last  May  20,  1816. 

The  Trifier :  a  Periodical  Paper.  The  first  number  is 
dated  March  1,  1817,  the  last  September  8,  1817. 

College  and  T.B.  Life  at  Westminster.  The  first 
number  is  dated  July  19, 1845,  the  last  June  27, 1846. 

Nugce  We*tmonasttriense*.  The  first  number  is  dated 
June  26, 1847,  the  last  December  4, 1847. 

I  should  perhaps  add  that  the  school  paper 
entitled  The  Elizabethan,  which  was  started  in 
July,  1874,  is  still  in  progress.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

The  Light  Blue  (Cambridge). — I  cannot  give 
exact  dates,  but  it  came  out  while  I  was  an  under- 
graduate, i.e.,  1864-67,  ran  to  four  volumes,  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  MR.  BULLOCH  to  an 
article  of  mine  on  '  Cambridge  University  Period- 
icals '  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  XL  61  ?  This  was  the  first 
time  such  a  list  was  printed,  and  I  believe  there 
are  few  magazines  which  are  omitted.  MR.  BUL- 
LOCH will  find  that  all  but  the  Brazen  Head  are 
in  my  list.  I  never  heard  of  this  magazine.  Can 
MR.  BULLOCH  give  me  further  particulars  ? 

G.  J.  GRAY. 

Cambridge. 

This  might  be  readily  compiled  from  the  British 
Museum  Library  Catalogue.  I  may  mention  two 
I  know: — 

Past  and  Present.  The  magazine  of  the  Brighton 
Grammar  School.  Published  since  1872. 

The  Hurstjohnian.  Magazine  of  St.  John's  College, 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 

There  are  one  or  two  published  at  Hastings. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 
[ALPHA  obliges  with  a  list  similar  to  that  of  G.  F.  R.  B.] 


COMBER  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  515).— W.  B.  in- 
quires about  three  Thomas  Combers,  one  of  whom 
was  rector  of  Oswaldkirk.  Oswaldkirk  was,  until 
within  the  last  ten  years,  a  family  living  of  the 
Combers,  and  its  latest  rector,  Henry  George 
Wandesford  Comber,  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  son 
of  the  Thomas  Comber,  rector  of  Oswaldkirk,  who 
is  mentioned  above.  Mr.  H.  G.  W.  Comber  died 
in  1883,  aged  eighty-four  or  eighty-five.  He,  and 
his  father  before  him,  were  of  old  acquaintance 
with  my  mother's  family;  I  knew  him  personally, 
and  his  son,  Charles  Thomas  Comber, chaplain  R.N., 
and  afterwards  vicar  of  Welcombe,  in  Devon,  was 
an  old  acquaintance  and  a  schoolfellow  of  mine. 

These  Combers  descend  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Comber,  Dean  of  Durham  in  the  time  of 
William  III.,  an  able  and  kindly  divine,  whose 
name  ought  to  find  a  place,  and  perhaps  has  found 


a  place,  in  one  or  other  of  Messrs.  Abbey  and 
Overton's  books  on  that  period.  Dean  Comber's 
theology  has  probably  had  its  day  and  ceased  to 
be ;  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  little  book  on  cruelty  to  animals,  called 
*  Pity's  Gift/  which  deserves  reprinting  and  has 
often  been  reprinted.  His  fame  (unless  it  has  been 
revived  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen)  seems  to  have 
suffered  a  gradual  and  painless  extinction,  for  he 
does  not  appear  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,'  nor  in  Charles  Knight's 
'Cyclopaedia  of  Biography';  but  he  does  appear 
in  a  far  less  distinguished  work,  the  '  Universal 
Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary '  of  John 
Watkins,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  published  in  1800.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  case  in  which  John  Watkins,  a  modest 
one- volume  man,  is  superior  to  his  bulky  successors. 
Dr.  Watkins  states  that  Thomas  Comber  was  born 
in  1645  at  Westerhara,  in  Kent,  and  was  educated 
at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

As  to  Thomas  Comber  of  Marton,  and  Thomas 
Comber,  vicar  of  Creech  St.  Michael,  see  below. 

The  Comber  MSS.  mentioned  by  W.  B.  were 
lately  advertised  for  sale  by  Mr.  Wm.  Downing, 
of  Birmingham.  His  account  of  them,  a  good 
deal  shortened,  may  possibly  deserve  record  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  and  I  send  it  accordingly,  with  an 
expression  of  my  own  surprise  that  the  family 
should  have  parted  with  such  volumes.  The 
MSS.  are  these  : — 

1. 1744-1750.  MS.  Journal  kept  by  Thos.  Comber,  Esq., 
of  Marton,  in  the  Parish  of  Sinnington,  J.P.  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (grandfather  of  the  Rev.  T.  Comber, 
referred  to  in  subsequent  papers),  containing  hundreds  of 
curious  entries  in  reference  to  events  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  long  entries  relating  to  the  Jacobite  Re- 
bellion, 1745,  &c.  4to.  (wants  a  few  leaves  at  beginning), 
unique  and  very  curious.  An  historical  manuscript  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  more  especially  of  that 
event  as  it  was  viewed  in  the  north  of  England;  among 
other  interesting  notes  respecting  the  rising  is  a  list  of 
the  Yorkshire  captains,  commissioners  for  the  king's 
defence. 

2.  A  Collection  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Comber,  Rector  of  Oswaldkirk,  and  an  Acting 
Magistrate  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  highly  curious  pamphlets  and  manuscript 
works,  bound  in  one  thick  volume,  1823,  &c. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mrs.  Alice  Thorn- 
ton, daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford (temp.  Charles  1.),  collected  from  Mrs.  Thornton's 
MSS.  by  her  great-great-grandson,   the   Rev.   Thomaa 
Comber,  Vicar  of  Creech  St.  Michael,  Somersetshire  ; 
Manuscript,  about  1810.     Contains  curious  and  interest- 
ing matter  illustrative  of  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Civil  War  troubles,  &c. 

4.  Scrapiana,  or  Detached  Pieces  of  Fugitive  Poetry, 
collected  by  Britannicus  (the  Rev.  T.  Comber).     Many  of 
the  pieces  written  by  Mr.  Comber  himself,  several  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  H.  L.  Piozzi,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
MS.  volume,  about  1810-20. 

5.  The  Olio,  a  Collection  of  Detached  Pieces  from 
various  Authors,  in  prose  and  verse ;  being  a  common- 
place-book, containing  many  curious  notes  on  inventions 
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(a  number  of  notices  of  Gurney's  steam  carriage),  curious 
customs,  incidents  of  the  time,  occasional  poetry,  epi- 
grams. &c.  Small  8vo.,  crimson  morocco,  unique,  about 
1810-20. 

A.  J.  M. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Comber,  who  was  rector  of 
Oswaldkirk  and  vicar  of  Creech  St.  Michael's,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comber,  rector 
of  Buckworth  and  Morbourne,  and  grandson  of 
Thomas  Comber  of  East  Newton,  who  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Comber,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham,  by  Alice  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Alice  Thornton,  the  gentle  lady 
whose  '  Life '  was  edited  by  Charles  Jackson,  Esq., 
of  Doncaster,  for  the  Surtees  Society. 

The  other  Comber  is  described  in  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  '  Catalogue '  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
North  Riding,  and  doubtless  belonged  to  the  same 
family. 

The  whole  series  of  MSS.  must  be  most  in- 
teresting, and  Mr.  Jackson's  remarks  in  the  pre- 
face to  Alice  Thornton's  '  Life'  seem  to  me  to  apply 
with  equal  force  to  them.  He  says,  "  Works  like 
the  present,  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  have  a 
right  to  be  considered  publici  as  well  as  privati 
juris.  Do  to  them  as  Archbishop  Matthew  wrote 
on  the  title  of  one  of  his  favourite  tomes,  as  a  hint 
to  its  future  possessor,  Lege,  Eelege,  Perhge." 

The  MS.  memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Alice 
Thornton,  which  is  one  of  the  series,  may  be  the 
"tiny  book"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the 
preface. 

The  MS.,  however,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  is  described  thus  in  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  'Catalogue':  "A  Yorkshire  Magistrate's 
Journal,  1744-1750.  MS.  Journal  kept  by  Thos. 
Comber,  Esq.,  of  Marton,  in  the  Parish  of  Sinning- 
ton,  J.P.  tor  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(grandfather  of  the  Rev.  T.  Comber,  referred  to  in 
subsequent  papers),  containing  hundreds  of  curious 
entries  in  reference  to  events  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  long  entries  relating  to  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion,  1745,  &c.  4to.»  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  gem  will  be  influenced 
by  Mr.  Charles  Jackson's  remarks,  and  at  once 
take  steps  to  get  it  published. 

I  have  a  memorial  of  Dean  Comber  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  on  the  fly-leaves  of  which  he  has  written 
in  a  beautiful  and  small  and  clear  hand  "  Tho 
Comber,"  and  "sum  ex  lib.  Tho:  Comber  Ston- 
gravens  :  in  Com  Ebor.  Apr.  16.  1664  pr  2" 
Jr  rout. 

Dr.  Marshall's  'Genealogist's  Guide'  should  be 
consulted  for  references  to  pedigrees  of  Comber. 
W.  F.  MARSH  JACKSON. 
Of  Thomas  Comber  of  Marton  I  know  nothing 
j  mu     be  glad   to   Iearn  something.      The 
second  Ihos.  Comber  mentioned   by  W    B    was 
great-grandson  of  the  Dean  of  Durham  of'  that 
name,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thos.  Comber,  LL  D 


rector  of  Morborne  and  Buckworth,  in  Hunts. 
He  was  born  on  his  paternal  estate  of  East  New- 
ton, near  Helmsley,  March  6,  1765  ;  graduated 
A.B.  at  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb. ;  was  ordained  in  1788 
to  the  chapel  of  Dundry,  near  Bristol ;  became 
vicar  of  Creech  St.  Michael,  near  Taunton,  Som., 
in  1793 ;  and  rector  of  Oswaldkirk,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1813,  where  he  died  in 
March,  1839.  He  published  several  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish 
W.  B.  with  a  list,  if  the  latter  will  send  his  ad- 
dress to  H.  T.  GRIFFITH. 
Smallburgh  Rectory,  Norwich. 

A  branch  of  the  family  of  Comber  intermarried 
with  the  Millers  of  Hants,  and  in  Froyle  Church, 
Hampshire,  appear  several  achievements  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  in  particular,  Quar- 
terly, 1  and  4,  A  fess  wavy  az.  between  three  wolfs' 
heads  erased  gules  (Miller) ;  2  and  3,  Or,  a  fess 
indented  or,  dancette  gules,  between  three  estoiles 
sable  (Comber).  I  have  other  particulars  in  my 
possession  relating  to  the  family  of  Comber. 

HENRY  A.  H.  GOODRIDGE,  M.A. 

18,  Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross. 

[Other  contributors  are  thanked  for  replies  to  the 
same  effect.] 

SITWELL  :  STOTEVILLE  (7th  S.  iii.  27,  154,  314, 
397,  505 ;  iv.  16).  —  I  must  remind  CANON- 
TAYLOR  that  the  question  of  my  "  utter  ignorance  " 
"  of  the  first  rudiments  of  a  science  "  in  which  I 
have,  with  "  the  rashness  of  youth,"  ventured  to 
intervene,  does  not  assist  him  in  the  point  upon 
which  he  undertook  to  enlighten  your  readers. 
Putting  aside  my  personality,  how  does  the  learned 
canon  account  for  the  absurd  suggestion  that  the 
name  Stuttgart  "is  derived  from  the  German 
Stute,  a  mare,  being  the  place  where  the  Dukes  of 
Wlirtemberg  had  their  breeding  stud  "  ? 

Let  me  ask  the  learned  canon,  Who  is  ignorant 
(he  or  I)  of  the  plain  fact  that  Stuttgart  was  so 
called  centuries  before  the  Dukes  of  Wtirtemberg 
had  any  connexion  with  the  place  ?  Who  is 
ignorant  (he  or  I)  of  the  plain  fact  that  it  was  a 
"  strong  fort,"  and  not  a  mare's  nest,  centuries 
before  the  Dukes  of  Wtirtemberg  held  it  ?  And, 
lastly,  who  is  ignorant  (he  or  I)  that  inasmuch  as 
this  place  was  once  a  Gaelic  stronghold,  we  must 
look  to  the  word  stout,  and  not  to  the  German 
Stute,  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  ? 

If  the  learned  canon  and  his  school  would  humbly 
read  Dr.  Mackay's  '  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language '  they  would  save  themselves  from 
many  similar  falls.  They  eliminate  common  sense 
from  their  system,  to  say  nothing  of  historical 
facts.  Let  them  forget  their  petty  systems,  their 
laws,  and  begin  at  the  rudiments  which  the  canon 
hurls  at  me. 

I  decline  to  answer  MR.  S.  0.  ADDY.  He  is 
not  a  great  canon  in  my  eyes.  I  told  MR.  ADDY 
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that  my  statement  as  to  Stuteville  was  not  a  guess, 
but  was  supported  by  evidence ;  and  if  he  chooses  to 
disbelieve  me,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  for  it.  MR. 
ADDT  is  very  fond  of  correcting  others,  and  he  has 
again  fallen  into  error.  The  query  as  to  Stuttgart 
was  mine,  and  not  his,  and  it  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  his. 

By  the  way,  CANON  TAYLOR  asserts  that  I  pre- 
sume to  instruct  Prof.  Skeat,  "  one  of  the  greatest 
masters."  I  never  did  anything  of  the  sort  ;  as 
it  happens,  I  humbly  followed  him,  without  having 
previously  consulted  his  book,  though  I  did,  I 
admit,  attempt  to  correct  a  much  greater  master 
in  CANON  TAYLOR,  and  hence  the  "  punishment " 
I  have  received.  PYM  YBATMAN. 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH  (7th  S.  iv.  28). — The 
Chester  registers  have  been  searched  and  the  bap- 
tisms of  all  the  rest  of  the  family— seven  sons  and 
six  daughters — found  therein,  but  not  that  of  John. 
The  register  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which 
breaks  off  at  the  Fire  of  London  until  the  rebuild- 
ing, is  also  blank.  The  biographical  account  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  plays  published  in  1759 
states  that  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook,  in  1666.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  the  register  of  which 
runs,  "  1726,  March  21,  was  buried  Sir  John  Van- 
burough  in  ye  North  Isle."  There  is  a  very  good 
biography  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica/  eighth  edition,  vol.  xxi.  p.  515. 

0.  P. 

In  Walpole's  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting '  is  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  evidently  an  engrav- 
ing taken  from  a  picture,  but  no  particulars  are  given 
of  the  original  painting.  D'Israeli  mentions  inci- 
dentally in  one  of  his  letters  that  Sir  John  was 
born  in  a  house  at  Greenwich,  and  in  the  next 
Lady  Vanbrugh,  his  widow,  lived  until  her  death 
in  1776,  set.  ninety.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  buried  at  Greenwich  ;  perhaps 
L'Estrange's  '  History  of  Greenwich '  says  whether 
this  is  so.  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

A  portrait  of  this  architect  will  be  found  in 
Wornum's   edition    of  Walpole's    '  Anecdotes    of 
Painting  in  England/  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  8vo.  1849. 
J.  INGLE  DREDGE. 

GALILEO  (7th  S.  iv.  9).— The  story  of  the  torture 
and  ill  treatment  of  Galileo  by  the  Inquisition 
is  one  which  people  will,  I  suppose,  always 
go  on  repeating,  however  authoritatively  it  is 
stamped  out ;  or  the  succinct  and  dispassionate 
narrative  of  the  whole  affair  in  Whewell's  '  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences'  (second  edition,  1847, 
vol.  i.  p.  418-19,  and  notes  Q  and  R)  ought  to  have 
informed  every  one  who  pretends  to  have  read 
anything  of  the  true  incidence  of  the  events  of  that 
case.  And  any  one  can  gather  from  it  that  the 
bothers  that  befell  him  were  the  work  far  more  of 


the  jealousy  of  literary  and   scientific  compeers 
than  of  judicial  severity  or  bigotry. 

The  paragraph  which  A.  L.  L.  says  is  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  is,  like  most  newspaper  para- 
graphs, an  ignorant  medley.  The  Villa  Medici  was 
never  in  any  sense  a  prison,  but  was,  and  is,  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  palaces  of  Rome.  In  the  bio- 
graphy of  Galileo,  I  believe  by  Biot,  in  the  *  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,'  is  a  letter  of  Galileo's,  dated 
1633,  in  which  he  speaks  of  enjoying  its  delightful 
gardens.  It  was,  indeed,  the  very  opposite  of  a 
prison,  for,  being  the  residence  of  a  Tuscan  ambas- 
sador, it  was  exactly  the  spot  where,  of  all  others, 
a  Tuscan  was  freest. 

With  regard  to  his  second  detention  (the  same 
year),  the  same  article  says, t(  II  est  certain,  par  les 
lettres  de  1'Ambassadeur,  qu'il  ne  fut  pas  jete"  dans 
les  cachots  du  S.  Office,  quoique  le  jugement  le 
dise."  "  S'il  ne  receva  pas  d'abord,"  proceeds  the 
biographer,  "  son  entiere  liberte",  il  eut  pour  prison  le 
palais  magnifique  de  1'archeveque  de  Sienne,  Pic- 
colomini,  son  ami,  entoure*  de  superbes  jardins," 
and  where  he  could  write  to  and  receive  whom  he 
pleased,  and  was  always  attended  by  his  own 
faithful  and  favourite  servant.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  he  had  liberty  to  reside  in  the  en- 
virons of  Florence,  and  soon  after  to  inhabit  any 
part  of  his  own  Florence  at  will.  Here  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  "  entoure"  d'e"leves  at- 
tentifs  et  respectueux,  visite"  par  tout  ce  que 
Florence  renfermait  de  plus  distingue","  and  died 
in  1642  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight. 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

16,  Montagu  Street,  Portman  Square. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  (7th  S.  iii.  517).— Your  corre- 
spondent J.  S.  asks  a  question  which  has  often  exer- 
cised my  mind,  and  one  not  easy  to  answer,  as  men's 
tastes  in  religious  matters  are  extremely  variable. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Cham- 
bers I  should  say  that  probably  his  'Order  of 
Household  Devotion,'  from  the  ancient  English 
offices,  would  be  about  the  best.  But  I  cannot 
speak  with  knowledge,  for  the  book  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  I  have  never  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  copy.  I  have  used '  Prime  and  Compline ' 
and  *  The  Primer,'  both  published  by  Masters  ;  the 
first  of  these  is  the  simplest.  Another  very  good 
little  book  is  '  Liturgia  Domestic*,'  published  by 
J.  H.  Parker.  This,  I  fancy,  is  out  of  print.  If 
any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  it,  it  is  that  the 
prayers  are,  perhaps,  too  long.  There  is  also  'The 
Office  of  Compline '  (Church  Printing  Company), 
a  useful  office,  but  not  well  arranged,  as  the  Creed 
is  placed  to  be  said  kneeling,  and  the  Collect  for 
the  Day  is  placed  after  the  Collect  for  Light.  There 
is  great  need  for  a  really  good  collection  of  family 
prayers,  drawn  up  on  liturgical  lines,  in  which  all 
may  take  their  share  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving. And,  to  my  mind,  any  such  book  should 
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contain  the  memorials  of  the  black-letter  saints  in  our 
Prayer  Book  Calendar.  If  this  were  done  I  think 
there  would  not  be  so  much  ignorance  as  to  the 
history  of  our  Church.  Their  omission  from  the 
public  services  of  our  Church  has  done  much  to 
obscure  the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  us 
with  the  past.  F.  A.  B. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recommend  a  book  of  family 
prayers  unless  one  knows  the  circumstances.  It 
should  be  known,  however,  that  Convocation  a  few 
years  ago  authorized  two  books,  one  of  private,  the 
other  of  family  prayers.  There  are  books  by  Canon 
Carter  (Masters)  and  Mr.  Bodley  (Skeffington), 
both  much  used  by  Church  people.  But  for  lay 
folk  (who  do  not  go  to  daily  prayer  in  church) 
nothing  can  be  better  in  the  long  run  than  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  few  additional  col- 
lects for  special  occasions  could  easily  be  supplied, 
and  (if  the  daily  lessons  were  not  used)  a  reading 
could  be  added  from  some  such  book  as  the  '  Daily 
Bound.7  If  the  prayers  are  good,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  know  them  by  heart,  and  they  do  not  tire. 

W.  C.  B. 

The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  has  issued 
through  Mr.  J.  Whittaker,  of  13,  Warwick  Lane, 
'  The  Book  of  Private  Prayer,'  and  there  was  also 
published  a  few  years  since  by  Messrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.  'Convocation  Family  Prayers.'  J.  S.  will, 
therefore,  see  that  Coleridge's  wish  has  been  carried 
out,  although  I  do  not  think  we  are  any  nearer 
having  a  generally  acceptable  domestic  liturgy  than 
we  were  before  these  two  volumes  were  published. 
J.  S.  may  not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
following  :  '  Unsectarian  Family  Prayers,'  by  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  ;  '  Prayers  (Family),  First  and 
becond  Series,'  by  George  Dawson.  For  private 
devotions,  if  Thomas  a  Kempis  has  been  cast  aside 
there  are  'Horse  Sacrse,'  Dumbleton's  'Private 
Prayers,'  Wilson's  '  Sacra  Privata,'  and  scores  of 

otJ|eE?:   t  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

2,  Kirchen  Road,  Baling  Dean. 

I  would  recommend  'Prayers  Ancient  and 
Modern,  adapted  for  Family  Use,'  published  by 
beeley,  Jackson  &  Halliday.  It  contains  prayers 
for  six  weeks,  gathered  from  most  varied  sources 
so  that  one  escapes  the  sameness  that  must  attend 
the  continued  use  of  one  man's  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage. If  a  liturgical  form  is  required,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  'Family  Prayers'  issued 

by  authority  o£  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 

Jt  is  publuhed  by  Casse11' 


J.  S.  might  find  helpful  "Prayers  of  Eminent 
Persons.  Selected,  arranged,  and  generally  adapted 
to  the  Purposes^  Family  Worship  and  Private 
Devotion,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Clissold,  M  A  " 


London,  C.  &  J.  Rivington,  1826.  The  prayers 
are  arranged  under  heads,  "Family  Morning," 
"Family  Evening,"  "Private  Prayer";  also 
"Prayers  for  Public  and  General  Occasions, 
Adoration,  Confession,"  &c.  This  is  a  unique  col- 
lection, containing  the  prayers  of  kings,  bishops, 
poets,  &c.  May  I  mention  another  book?  'Family 
Prayers,'  by  the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A. 
(Suttaby,  1885).  EDWARD  DAKIN. 

Kingstanley,  Glos. 

It  ia  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  books 
of  family  prayer  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 
Convocation  has  lately  put  forth  a  manual  which 
supplies  Coleridge's  desideratum.  There  are  some 
very  interesting  remarks  in  an  article,  by  the  late 
Dean  Alford,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  on  '  Manuals  of  Family  Prayer.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

'  The  Family  Prayer  Book  •  or,  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with 
Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  Special  Occasions/ 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Garbett,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Martin,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  ap- 
pears to  answer  the  description  of  book  required 
by  J.  S.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

WHEN  WAS  "APPOINTED  TO  BE  READ  IN 
CHURCHES  "  FIRST  USED  ?  (7th  S.  iii.  248.)  -MR. 
WALTON  BROWN  will  find  this  subject  fully  dis- 
cussed in  6th  S.  iv.  24,  72, 130, 171.  The  late  MR. 
FRANCIS  FRY  said  at  p.  131 :  "These  words  [Autho- 
rized Version]  are  probably  a  name  given  to  this 
version  for  convenience  in  common  parlance,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  authorized  by  the  king  to  be 
used  in  the  churches,  although  it  is  not  known 
exactly  in  what  way  this  authorization  was  ex- 
pressed, if  the  version  was  authorized." 

JOHN  RANDALL. 

'  THE  COUNTRY  Box/  BY  ROBERT  LLOYD,  M.A. 
(7th  S.  iv.  9).— Robert  Lloyd  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  second  master  of  Westminster 
School.  Robert  was  educated  under  his  father, 
afterwards  repairing  to  Oxford,  where  in  due  time 
he  graduated.  Returning  to  Westminster,  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  a  master,  but  the  duties 
were  irksome  to  him,  and  he  gave  up  his  post  to 
devote  bis  time  to  writing.  The  first  work  to  gain 
him  fame,  if  not  money,  was  'The  Actor,'  addressed 
to  Bonnel  Thornton,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of 
his  best  friends,  but  who  afterwards  became  his 
bitterest  enemy.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  frequently  in 
precarious  straits,  and  finally  he  was  confined  in 
the  Fleet  for  debt.  Whilst  in  prison  he  supported 
himself  with  his  pen.  In  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Charles  Denis  he  undertook  a  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Contes  Moraux '  of  Marmontel,  and 
he  also  composed  a  ballad  opera, '  The  Capricious 
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Lovers,'  which  was  afterwards  acted  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  died  in  prison  of  an  illness  brought  on 
by  the  shock  he  received  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  boon  companion  Churchill,  and  he  was  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness  by  Churchill's  sister,  to 
whom  he  was  engaged.  His  poems  were  collected 
and  published.  The  "  Poetical  Works  of  Kobert 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by  W.  Ken 
rick,  LL.D.  2  vols.  [with  vignette  portraits]. 
London,  printed  for  T.  Evans  in  the  Strand, 
1774."  'The  Cit's  Country  Box,  1757,'  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume,  p.  41. 

ERNEST  PARTINGTON. 
Ilusholme,  Manchester. 

Eobert  Lloyd  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Pearson  Lloyd 
second  master  of  Westminster  School.  He  was 
born  in  1733  ;  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  an  usher  ; 
and  died  in  the  Fleet  December  15,  1764.  For 
an  account  of  his  life  see  '  Alumni  Westmon. 
(1852),  pp.  357-8  ;  Anderson's  '  Poets  of  Great 
Britain,'  vol.  x.  pp.  613-7;  Chalmers's  '  English 
Poets,'  vol.  xv.  pp.  71-4  ;  *  Poetical  Works  of 
Kobert  Lloyd,  A.M.'  (1774),  vol.  i.  pp.  v-xxxix. 
The  '  Cit's  Country  Box  '  was  written  in  1757,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  last-named 
book,  pp.  41-6.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

In  the  Dyce  Library  here  is  an  edition  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Churchill's  friend  Eobert  Lloyd, 
to  which  is  prefixed  "  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author,  by  W.  Kenrick,"  1774. 
*  The  Cit's  Country  Box,  1757,'  is  in  vol.  i. 

K.  F.  SKETCHLEY. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

MAZARINE  BIBLE  (7th  S.  iv.  28).— The  subject 
of  the  Mazarine  Bible  has  been  often  discussed, 
but  an  American  brother  should  always  be  replied 
to.  It  would  appear  that  100  years  ago  the  date 
of  the  Guttenburg  Bible  was  not  known  ;  several 
early  Bibles  competed  for  the  priority — notably 
those  of  Pfister  of  Bamberg  and  Mentelin  of  Stras- 
burg— when  the  librarian  of  the  Mazarine  Library 
at  Paris  discovered  in  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible 
there  that  the  illuminator  had  added  his  name 
"  Cremer,"  and  date  "  1456."  From  this  it  became 
obvious  that  the  book  had  been  printed  a  year  or 
two  earlier,  and  its  date  became  fixed  1454-5. 
None  but  the  Mentz  press  existed  then  ;  hence  it 
became  conclusively  proved  that  the  Latin  Bible 
without  date  or  printer's  name  must  be  the  first 
known  printed  book,  and  could  only  have  been 
printed  by  Guttenburg  and  his  partners  Fust  & 
Schcaffer. 

There  are  about  nine  copies  of  the  Mazarine 
Bible  known  on  vellum,  and  about  twenty  on 
paper — the  paper  copies  as  a  rule  being  earlier 
than  the  former. 

I  appealed  to  the  redoubtable  bibliopole  Bernard 


Quaritch  (who  has  just  given  2,650Z.  for  a  copy  he 
sold  to  an  eminent  nobleman  thirty  years  ago  for 
5951.)  to  tell  this  story ;  but  he  wrote  me,  in  his 
characteristic  way,  "The  subject  has  been  so 
much  written  about  that  I  should  be  laughed  at 
and  considered  an  idle  person  if  I  told  the  story 
again."  Nevertheless,  he  told  it  to  me,  and  I 
have  told  it  imperfectly  again.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  altogether  a  misnomer  and 
very  misleading  to  call  this  book  the  "  Mazarine," 
only  from  the  above  circumstance  of  it  being  found 
in  the  Mazarine  Library. 

JAMES  EGBERTS  BROWN. 

So  called  because  the  copy  in  the  Mazarine 
Library  has  a  MS.  subscription  by  the  illuminator 
which  fixes  the  date  of  the  book.  It  had  better 
be  called  the  Guttenberg  Bible.  It  is  not  a  very 
rare  book ;  several  copies  have  come  into  the 
market  the  last  few  years — two  last  year.  Quaritch 
gives  some  very  interesting  particulars  about  it  in 
describing  the  Perkins  copy  in  one  of  his  1873 
catalogues.  He  says  there  are  two  varieties  of 
this  Bible ;  one  issued  by  Guttenberg  himself, 
probably  in  1455,  the  second  by  "  Fust  in  or  after 
1456,  when  he  had  legally  robbed  the  inventor  of  his 
whole  stock  of  types  and  copies."  I  should  estimate 
that  there  are  at  least  thirty  copies  of  it— perhaps 
more.  E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

[Very  many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks.] 

THE  STOCKS  AND  THE  PILLORY  (7th  S.  iv.  9). 
—Consult  « N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  iv.  315,  395,  458  ;  2nd 
S.  iii.  346,  396  ;  vi.  245,  278,  300,  339,  403  ;  vii. 
39;  viii.59;  xii.  109,  157;  4th  S.  i.  536,570,617; 
iv.  116, 168,  187  ;  v.  200 ;  x.  6 ;  5th  S.  iii.  266, 354, 
454  ;  iv.  36,  for  any  information  which  may  bo 
required  on  this  matter. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

[Some  instances  of  stocks  still  existing  are  sent,  and 
are  at  the  service  of  MR.  PEA.] 

JUBILEE  OF  GEORGE  III.  (7th  S.  iv.  7).— The 
jubilee  of  George  III.  was  held  on  the  completion  of 
forty-nine  years  of  his  reign,  because  the  Israelitish 
"jubilee  "  year,  whence  the  idea  of  all  jubilees  has 
been  taken,  occurred  at  the  completion  of  every 
forty- nine  (seven  times  seven)  years.  So  also  the 
'  day  of  Pentecost "  (i.  e.,  fiftieth  day)  is,  according 
;o  our  reckoning,  forty-nine  days,  or  seven  weeks, 
from  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan,  the  day  on  which 
;he  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest  were  gathered 
see  Deut.  xvi.  9). 

There  were,  however,  some  medals  struck  in 
October,  1810,  when  the  king  completed  fifty 
years  of  his  reign.  I  possess  a  very  handsome  one. 
3n  the  obverse  is  the  bust  of  the  king  to  right,  with 
the  inscription  over  it,  "Long  live  the  king"; 
underneath,  "George  III."  On  the  reverse,  a 
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double-headed  eagle  displayed,  perched  on  a  triple- 
peaked  mountain-top,  on  which  are  growing  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  the  eagle  bearing  a 
globe  with  the  royal  arms  and  motto,  surmounted 
by  the  British  lion  standing  on  the  crown,  and  the 
inscription,  "  He  compleats  the  50th  year  of  his 
reign,  to  the  joy  of  all  his  subjects,  this  25th  day 
of  Oct',  1810."  W.  E.  TATB. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

Without  inquiring  too  closely  into  MR.  VYVYAN'S 
phrase,  "  Surely  the  meaning  of  jubilee  is  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years,"  I  would  say  that  possibly  the 
word  is  now  frequently  understood  to  mean  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years.  But  a  reference  to  the  first 
recorded  institution  of  a  jubilee  tells  a  different  tale. 
Levit.  xxv.  8  says,  "  And  thou  shalt  number  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven 

years (ver.  10)  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 

year it  shall  be  a  jubile  unto  you." 

BB.  NICHOLSON. 

According  to  Mr.  Preston's  '  Jubilee  of  George 
III./  "  The  Jubilee  of  Henry  III.  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiftieth  year,  on  the  1 9th  of  October, 
1265,  and  was  signalized  by  the  release  of  prisoners 
and  the  recall  of  exiles."— P.  xi.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

[GRANT,  E.  V.  RDSCOTT  and  F.  E.  SAWYEK  also  oblige 
with  replies.] 

TRADE  SIGNS  AND  TAVERN  SIGNS  (7th  S.  iii. 
467). — Mr.  Editor  must  excuse  me  for  doubting 
if  the  publican  knew  that  he  was  punning  when 
he  wrote  "  Furnace,"  instead  of  "  Furness  "  Arms. 
The  whole  district  is  called  Furness,  and  the 
abbey,  which  is  the  gem  of  it,  had,  like  other 
abbeys,  its  own  arms,  viz.,  Sable,  on  a  pale  argent, 
a  crosier  of  the  first.  If  the  publican  ventured 
upon  arms,  some  visitor,  or  the  ducal  agent,  pro- 
bably helped  him  to  the  right  ones.  Such  mis- 
takes are  often  made  by  strangers  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  a  neighbourhood.  The  author  of  a 
popular  work  on  signs  is  surprised,  for  instance- 
well-known  book  as  'Dr.  Syntax'  was— to  find  it 
as  the  name  of  a  public-house  in  a  rather  back 
street  in  Preston,  where  you  would  not  expect  the 
book  to  be  popular.  Poor  man !  he  little  knew  it 
did  not  mean  the  book,  but  meant  Mr.  Kiddel's 
of  Felton,  racehorse  Doctor  Syntax,  who  won  the 
Gold  Cup  at  Preston  races  for  seven  successive 
years,  and  was,  or  perhaps  still  is,  duly  repre- 
sented on  the  sign,  jockey  and  all.  P.  p. 

HENCHMAN  (7»  S.  ii.  246,  298,  336,  469  •  iii 
31,  150,  211,  310,  482).-Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
The  Monastery,'  the  probable  date  of  which  may 
be  1559,  has  sketched  with  his  usual  skill  the 
character  and  mode  of  life  of  such  a  one  in  the 
character  of  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  the  retainer 
of  the  Baron  of  Avenel.  He  styles  him  indif- 
ferently "henchman"  or  "jack-man,"  from  "the 
jack,  or  doublet  quilted  with  iron  which  they 


wore  as  defensive  armour."  The  Sub-Prior  ob- 
serves to  him,  "  Remember  how  the  Lord  James 
drowned  such  as  you  by  scores  in  the  black  pool 
at  Jeddart "  (cap.  ix.).  Is  this  a  matter  of  history  ? 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M,A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SAGE  ON  GRAVES  (7th  S.  iii.  229,  353,  417).— 
Is  it  known  who  was  the  author  of  the  so-called 
monkish  line — 

Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia  crescit  in  horto  ? 
C.   Smart,  in  his  fable  of  'The  Herald  and  the 
Husbandman,'  alludes  to  the  power  of  sage  to 
prolong  life: — 

The  sage,  which  in  his  garden  seen, 
No  man  need  never  die  I  ween. 

Miss  BUSK  (ante,  p.  353)  suggests  that  the  herb 
may  have  been  planted  on  graves  in  irony.  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  it  was  planted  in  the  belief 
of  man's  immortality  ? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

BLUE  PETER  (7th  S.  iii.  477).— A  reference  to 
Dr.  Cobham  Brewer's  well-known  '  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable '  would  often  save  your  corre- 
spondents from  troubling  you  needlessly.  In  this 
instance  it  says  : — 

"  Peter  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  parlir  (leave  or 
notice  of  departure),  the  flag  being  hoisted  to  give  notice 
to  the  town  that  any  person  having  a  money-claim  may 
make  it  before  the  ship  starts,  and  that  all  about  to  sail 
are  to  come  on  board." 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

Kead  "Blue  repeater."  See  also  Falconer's 
'  Marine  Dictionary '  under  "  Kepeat." 

E.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

In  Webster's  'American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language'  it  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
blue  repeater,  one  of  the  British  signal  flags, 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Gow  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  288,  397,  459).— Only 

a  few  days  ago  I  found  a  tombstone  in  St.  Peter 

Martin's  churchyard, Bedford,  with  this  inscription: 

John  Horn  Gow 

died  7'h  Novr  1844 

aged  47. 

The  Gows  lived  for  many  years  in  Bedford,  but  I 
believe  there  is  none  of  the  name  there  now. 
The  above  may  interest  J.  K.  M.  M.A.Oxon. 

"NULLUM       TEMPUS       OCCURRIT        REGI       VEL 

EGOLESS  "  (7th  S.  iii.  497).— This  is  a  composite 
sentence,  which  must  be  broken  up  into  its  con- 
stituent parts.  The  first  member,  "  nullum  tempus 
occurrit  regi,"  is  a  recognized  maxim  of  English  law, 
and  is  examined  and  defined  by  Herbert  Broom 
in  his  'Legal  Maxims,'  pp.  65,  sqq.,  Lond.,  1870. 
It  is  referred  to  Coke's  'Inst.,'  ii.  273,  where  it  is 
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shown  to  be  "  ex  consuetudine  hactenus  obtinente 
in  regno  Anglise,"  on  the  authority  of  the  Register 
of  21  Edw.  III.  It  arose  upon  a  question  of  lapse 
in  the  case  of  the  presentation  to  a  benefice  de- 
volving upon  the  king,  the  right  to  which  would 
not  be  lost  by  any  length  of  time  intervening 
before  it  was  acted  upon.  I  am  not  aware  of 
there  being  any  authority  at  all  for  the  second 
member  of  the  sentence,  "  vel  ecclesise." 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  maxim  "  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi "  is 
familiar  enough  to  the  lawyer,  and  is  obviously  a 
consequence  of  another  legal  maxim,  "Rex  non 
potest  peccare."  As  the  king  was  incapable  of  doing 
wrong,  it  followed  that  no  negligence  or  laches 
could  be  attributed  to  the  Crown,  and  therefore  it 
was  formerly  held  that  no  delay  upon  the  part  of 
the  king  could  bar  the  king's  .right.  See  Broom's 
'Selection  of  Legal  Maxims'  (1884),  pp.  61-64. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

ST.  JOHN  (7th  S.  iii.  247,  352,  507).-r-The 
significance  of  the  serpent  issuing  from  the 
communion  cup  held  in  the  hand  of  St.  John  is 
well  explained  by  Wolfgang  Menzel.  In  the  excel- 
lent work  of  this  genial  German  on  'Christian 
Symbolism'  (s.v.  "Schlange preference  is  made  to 
a  legend  quoted  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  relating 
that  as  St.  John  was  drinking  a  cup  of  poisoned 
wine  he  suffered  no  evil,  since  the  noxious  in- 
gredient fled  away  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Such 
a  story  would  be  naturally  suggested  by  the  pro- 
mise that  the  apostles  should  take  up  serpents, 
and  that  if  they  drank  any  deadly  thing  it  should 
not  hurt  them  (Mark  xvi.  18).  Menzel  thinks 
the  legend  best  befits  John,  because  he  only  of  the 
Evangelists  speaks  of  the  serpent  lifted  up  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  as  a  type  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  because  he  warned  against  the  subtleties  of 
Gnostic  serpents,  and  because  he  most  of  all  the 
disciples  possessed  the  innocence  of  the  dove  with- 
out its  silliness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
without  its  subtlety,  so  that  he  best  obeyed  his 
master's  bidding: — 

That  thou  mayst  injure  no  one,  dove-like  be, 
And  serpent-like,  that  none  may  injure  thee. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

THE  RING  IN  MARRIAGE  (7th  S.  iii.  207,  275, 397, 
486). — Is  there  no  misreading  with  regard  to  the 
statute  1  Jac.  I.,  c.  25,  sec.  50,  that  no  person  is 
"to  marry  without  asking  in  church  "  1  Before  the 
Council  of  Trent  no  priest  was  needed  at  all  to 
convey  validity  to  marriage.  Burn,  in  his  *  Fleet 
Registers,'  shows  that  before  1754  marriage  lay 
within  the  province  of  common  law.  At  St. 
James's,  Duke's  Place,  and  Trinity  Church,  in  the 
Minories,  marriages  were  contracted  without  banns, 
and  in  other  extra-parochial  places,  and  at  last  at 
the  Fleet,  Clink,  and  other  prisons.  These  clandes- 


tine marriages  were  not  finally  brought  under 
authority  till  26  Geo.  II.,  as  shown  by  Blackstone, 
and  this  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  above 
Act  of  James  I.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 

Although  it  seems  a  pity  to  cumber  the  too 
scanty  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  a  semi-legal  point, 
I  cannot  forbear  completing  MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL'S 
quotation  from  sec.  3  of  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  21. 
MR.  MARSHALL'S  quotation  ends,  "  without  any 
ceremony  being  appointed,"  and  should  continue, 
"  by  the  order  prescribed  and  set  forth  in  the  book 
entitled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments."  This  clearly  refers  to 
any  ecclesiastical  service  that  might  afterwards  be 
adopted  in  substitution  for,  or  as  a  modification  of, 
the  then  authorized  marriage  service.  The  Act 
clearly  does  not  contemplate  a  civil  service. 

A  licence  to  marry  is  purely  an  ecclesiastical 
document,  and  is  no  infringement  of  this  Act.  The 
title  and  preamble  of  the  Act  show  it  is  only 
meant  for  spiritual  persons,  therefore  the  word 
"  person "  in  sec.  3  must,  by  the  ejusdem  generis 
rule  of  construction,  bear  this  limited  meaning. 

A.  H.  D. 

COPYING  LETTERS  (7th  S.  iii.  369,  499).— The 
subjoined  prospectus  of  James  Watt's  letter- 
copying  press  may,  I  hope,  interest  MR.  BOWES 
and  other  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.': — 

"  Proposals  for  receiving  Subscriptions  for  an  Appa- 
ratus, by  which  Letters,  or  other  Writings,  may  be  copied 
at  once,  and  for  the  Licence  of  using  the  said  Apparatus, 
an  exclusive  Privilege,  by  bis  Majesty's  Letters  Patent, 
having  been  granted  to  the  Inventor,  for  the  Sole  Use  of 
his  Invention. 

'  I.  By  means  of  this  Invention,  the  Practice  of  which 
is  exceedingly  easy,  any  Person  may  take  an  exact  Copy 
of  a  Letter  or  other  Sheet  of  Paper,  written  with  common 
Ink,  in  about  a  Minute  or  two. 

'  II.  From  the  Nature  of  the  Method  employed,  the 
Copy  thus  taken  must  be  a  perfect  Resemblance  of  the 
original  Writing ;  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  the  Faults 
of  those  copies  that  are  transcribed,  in  which  Words  are 
often,  from  Negligence,  omitted,  added,  or  altered ;  and 
bence  it  is  much  more  valuable,  not  only  as  it  is  perfectly 
like  the  Original,  but  also  as  it  carries  with  it  a  Testi- 
mony of  its  Authenticity. 

1  III.  The  Apparatus  will  take  up  but  little  Room,  and 
may  be  fixed  upon  a  Desk  or  Table  in  a  Compting-house, 
or  upon  a  separate  Mahogany  Stand,  so  as  to  make  a 
small  handsome  Piece  of  Furniture  in  a  Gentleman's 
Study.  Proper  Instructions  and  Drawings  will  be  given 
to  Subscribers,  so  that  any  Cabinet-maker  or  Carpenter 
may  fix  it  in  any  of  these  Manners  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 

"  IV.  The  Necessity  of  keeping  Copies  of  Letters,  of 
mercantile  and  all  other  Business,  is  sufficiently  known; 
and  the  Conveuiency  and  Satisfaction  of  preserving 
Copies  of  Letters,  written  on  other  Subjects,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  The  Utility,  therefore,  of  a  Method 
by  which  Writings  may  be  copied  exactly,  and  almost 
instantaneously,  must  strike  every  Person.  To  the  Mer- 
chant, Tradesman,  and  Lawyer,  this  Invention  will  supply 
the  Place  of  a  Clerk,  in  copying  not  only  Letters,  but 
also  Invoices,  Bills  of  Parcels,  and  various  other  Writ- 
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ings  :  the  Gentleman  will  hereby  have  an  Opportunity 
of  preserving  his  more  important  Letters  with  little 
Trouble  ;  Gentlemen,  who  compose  for  the  Press,  may, 
by  this  Means,  obtain  a  Duplicate  of  their  Works  before 
they  send  them  to  the  Printer  ;  Ambassadors,  or  other 
Persons  employed  in  public  Affairs,  may  thus  retain 
Duplicates  of  their  most  confidential  Writings,  without 
Bisk  of  Discovery  by  employing  Transcribers.  In  short, 
every  Person,  to  whom  Time,  Labour,  and  Expence,  are 
valuable,  and  who  have  Occasion  to  write  upon  Subjects 
in  any  degree  interesting,  will  find  both  Benefit  and 
Pleasure  from  being  possessed  of  this  Invention. 

"  V.  Some  Persons  have  suggested  that  improper  Uses 
may  be  made  of  this  Art  ;  but,  before  the  Delivery  of 
any  Apparatus,  Care  will  be  taken  to  publish  (in  the 
London  News-papers)  the  Means  of  preventing  such 
Practices,  and  of  discovering  them  when  attempted.  And 
thus  Persons  interested  in  Paper  Credit,  will  have  an 
Opportunity  of  informing  themselves  of  the  Means  of 
detecting  a  Species  of  Fraud,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  imposed  on  them.  At  present,  we  acquaint 
the  Public,  first,  that,  as  only  one  Copy  can  be  taken,  a 
Person,  who  makes  Use  of  this  Invention,  will  render  it 
impossible  for  others  to  copy  his  Writings  ;  and,  secondly, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  others,  who  do  not  choose  to 
make  Use  of  this  Art,  a  good  Ink  will  be  sold  at  a  reason- 
able Rate,  the  Writings  made  with  which  will  not  be 
capable  of  being  copied  in  this  Manner. 

"VI.  Subscriptions  are  taken,  for  the  Patentee,  by 
Mr.  James  Woodmason,  Stationer,  in  Leadenhall-Street, 
London  ;  to  whom  Gentlemen,  who  choose  to  subscribe, 
are  requested  to  signify  their  Intention,  personally  or  by 
Letter,  mentioning  their  Address. 

"  VII.  Bach  Subscriber  is  to  pay  six  Guineas  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  for  which  he  will  receive  an  Apparatus, 
Directions,  and  Licence  to  use  the  Invention.  Care  shall 
be  taken  that  each  Subscriber  shall  be  furnished  in 
Order,  according  to  the  date  of  his  Subscription. 

"  The  Machine  will  be  also  applicable  to  other  Pur- 
poses, as  the  copying  of  Music,  taking  Impressions  from 
Copper-plates,  and  copying  Drawings;  and  will  be  so 
well  executed,  that  no  single  Machine  could  be  made 
for  the  Price  required,  the  Expectation  of  Profit  arising 
solely  from  the  Number  of  Machines  to  be  manufac- 
tured. 

"  Mr.  Woodmason  will  take  care  to  acquaint  the  Sub- 
scribers when  the  Apparatus  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
their  Order. 

"  The  Apparatus  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  copy  a 
Sheet  of  the  largest  Post  Paper.  Those  Gentlemen  who 
require  to  have  them  of  larger  Sizes,  as  for  Drawings  or 
_  Purposes,  will  be  charged  higher  in  Proportion  to 


The  "  Proposals  "  are  printed  on  two  facing  pages 
of  a  folio  sheet,  measuring  1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in. 
Immediately  below  the  last  line  of  the  first  page 
which  ends  with  the  word  "Invoices"  in  para- 
graph IV.,  is  pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is 
written,  in  a  clerkly  hand  :  _ 

"Time  Labour  and  Money  are  saved,  Dispatch  and 
Accuracy  are  attained,  and  Secrecy  is  preserv'd  by  this 

tter' 


Non  plumali  canna 
Sed  Arte  quadam  Nova." 

Opposite  (on  p.  2)  is  a  strip  of  copying  paper,  on 

Whl?,.the,£r8'  i8  c°Pied      Wtoce   comes  'the 
quotation  "  Non  plumali  canna,"  &c.? 

W.  G,  STONE. 


HOBBY:  HOBBY-HORSE:  HOBLER  (7th  S.  iii.  182, 
356,  506). — The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  (Maitland 
Club  edition,  p.  344)  describes  the  Scottish  army 
defeated  at  Durham  in  1346  as  composed  of 
"  2,000  men  at  arms  of  the  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  esquires  ;  20,000  of  the  community  of  the 
vills  who  are  amongst  them  called  hobelers ;  and 
10,000  and  beyond  of  foot  and  bowmen."  May  be 
the  italicized  words  point  to  the  origin  of  hobby, 
&c.  Meanwhile  the  examples  adduced  show 
hobler,  a  light-armed  peasant  horseman,  very  much 
earlier  than  hob,  a  horse — a  circumstance  not  con- 
sistent with  DR.  CHANCE'S  theory.  Were  I  pro- 
ceeding on  DR.  CHANCE'S  lines  I  would  rather 
trace  the  descent  of  hob,  a  horse,  from  Hob,  a  name 
still  used  to  denote  a  rustic  clown,  and  in  use 
nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  my  citations,  as  a  generic  term  for  a  half-serf 
villager,  such  as,  perhaps,  Edward  I.  had  in  hi»  eye 
when  he  sneered  at  Bruce  as  King  Hob.  Hob's 
name  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Hob's  horse,  and  hobler,  the  name  given 
(as  I  would  gather  from  my  italicized  citation 
above)  to  Hob  as  a  horseman,  might  have  been  an 
intermediate  agent  in  the  process.  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

The  term  "  English  Hobbes  "  in  the  Statutes  of 
Kilkenny  has  no  reference  at  all  to  horses.  It  was 
a  term  of  abuse  applied  by  English  settlers  in 
Ireland  who  had  intermarried  with  the  Irish  to 
the  more  recent  arrivals  from  England,  who 
prided  themselves  upon  their  superiority  to  the 
"  Irish  dogs."  The  passage  in  Ware  only  proves 
that  the  word  hobby  was  used  for  a  horse  in 
Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

J.  H.  WYLIE. 

Roquefort  under  "Hobeler,"  "Hobilers,"  "Hobin  "; 
Manage  under  "Hober,""Hobereau,"" Hobin";  Le 
Duchat  under"  Hobin  ";Godefroy  under  "Hobelier," 
"Hobeleor,"  "Hobin,"  "Hobler";  Ihre  under 
"Hoppa";  Cowel  under  "Hobby";  Jamieson 
under  "  Hobeleris  ";  and  Hunter  (Cassell)  under 
"  Hobby."  ft.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

I  have  heard  this  word  used  in  Cornwall  to  de- 
scribe men  in  a  small  boat  with  oars  "  tugging"  in 
a  coasting  vessel  in  one  of  the  "  Porths."  ESTE. 

HUGUENOT  FAMILIES  (7th  S.  iii.  89,  176,  257, 
297,  334,  417;  iv.  16).— The  inscriptions  below 
appear  on  a  large  tombstone  in  St.  Margaret's 
churchyard,  Canterbury,  and  allude  to  the  last  of 
the  Le  Grand  family  who  resided  in  this  city  : — 

John  Le  Grand,  Eldest  and  last  surviving  Son  and 
Child  of  George  Le  Grand,  Surgeon,  many  years  of  this 
city  (who  with  his  wife  Ann  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
Cloisters).  Born  6'h  September,  1769.  Died  12th  July, 
J.o4t)« 

Also  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Caroline  Le  Grand 
Relict  of  John  Le  Grand,  who  died  30th  December,  1853. 
aged  85  years. 
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Other  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  the  church- 
yards of  Saint  Peter's,  Holy  Cross,  and  I  found 
one  on  a  slab  in  Barham  Church,  near  here.  If 
your  correspondent  MR.  RUTTON  requires  further 
information  respecting  the  Le  Grand  inscriptions,  let 
him  communicate  with  me;  I  have  copies  of  them 
all.  JOHN  R.  HALL. 

12,  Bargate  Street,  Canterbury. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Canter- 
bury,  A.D.  1484-1580.  By  J.  M.  Cowper.  (Mitchell* 
Hughes.) 

MR.  COWPER  has  rendered  a  service  to  students  of  local 
history  by  reprinting  these  curious  accounts.     Those 
who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  ritual  and  local 
customs  of  the  Church  before  the  changes  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  destroyed  that  which  had  been  the 
Blow  growth  of   unnumbered    centuries  will    also   be 
grateful.     Old  churchwardens'  accounts  are  far  from 
common.    The  few  that  have  been  printed  are  mostly  to 
be  found  only  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
which  are  difficult  of  access.      We  know,  indeed,  no 
better  work  on  which  a  student  who  has  the  time  for  it 
could  be  engaged  than  in  making  a  hand-list  of  such  of 
these  documents  as  have,  in  whole  or  in  part,  been  pre- 
served by  the  printing-press  from  risk  of  destruction. 
There  are  very  few  known   to  exist  which   go  back 
further  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  finest  series  we  have  ever  seen,  which  is  as  yet 
almost  entirely  unprinted,  begins  in  1501.    These  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  are  of  earlier  date,  but  are  in 
parts  fragmentary.    They,  however,  contain  so  much 
that  is  of  interest,  that  we  can  bear  the  losses  we  have 
sustained,  if  not  with  a  light  heart,  at  least  with  thank- 
fulness that  so  much  has  come  down  to  us.   The  church- 
house  is  a  building  which  is  constantly  mentioned,  not 
here  only,  but  in  many  other  documents  of  the  same 
kind.    No  one  until  quite  recently  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  church-house  was  a  building  which,  if 
not  always,  was  at  least  commonly  attached  to  the 
parish  church.    Its  uses  were  varied  ;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  public  room  of  the  parish,  which 
could,  with  the  consent  of  the  churchwardens,  be  used 
for  any  purpose  that  the  needs  of  the  parish  rendered 
necessary.    One  function  it  discharged,  and  that  pretty 
frequently,  was  that  of  a  hall  in  which   the  church 
ales  could  be  held.     The  church  ale  was  a  great  institu- 
tion among  our  mediaeval  ancestors.    When  money  was 
required,  the  ale-feast  seemed  as  natural  a  means  ol 
raising  it  as  a  bazaar  does  now.     Whether  it  was  ol 
Christian  origin,  or  whether,  as  certain  learned  anti 
quaries  have  suggested,  it  came  down  from  heathen 
times,  is  a  question  we  can  never  hope  to  have  answered 
•xcept  by  a  more  or  less  probable  guess.    We  know  an 
instance  in  which  the  church-house  was  let  out  to  pedlers 
at  fair  times;  and  Mr.  Cowper  tells  us  that  in  Wiltshir 
"  dancing,  bowling,  and  BO  on,"  took  place  therein.    Th 
"ij  dosyn  .-pones  and  ij  dosyn  trencheris,"  mentioned  in 
or  about  the  year  1521,  were  no  doubt  bought  to  be  kep 
in  the  church-house  of  St.  Dunstan  for  feasting  days,_ 

Mr.  Cowper  is  puzzled  by  finding  mention  of  the  brother 
hood  which  bore  the  strange  name  of  "  The  Schaft.' 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  wiser  in  this  matter  than  he 
We  would  suggest,  however,  until  further  light  be  thrown 
on  the  subject,  that  it  is  not  to  modern  High  German 
we  should  look,  but  to  the  earlier  forms  of  our  own 
tongue.  Shaft  in  English  means  a  pole.  We  still  talk  o 


he  shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  and  our  forefathers  and 
heir  foes  knew  well  the  meaning  of  a  cloth-yard  shaft, 
n  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Mary,  Stamford, 
or  the  year  1428,  we  find,  "  Pro  emendacione  de  le 
chafte,  xd."  This,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  the  parish 
maypole ;  and  until  evidence  be  brought  forward  to  the 
contrary,  we  shall  continue  to  think  that  the  brother- 
hood of  the  shaft  at  Canterbury  were,  in  modern  English, 
rethren  of  the  maypole.  In  trying  to  understand  the 
manners  of  our  forefathers  before  Puritanism  had  made 
us  self-conscious,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
amusement  and  religion  went  hand  in  hand,  that  there 
was  no  hard  line  separating  the  devotions  of  the  people 
"rom  their  popular  sports.  It  would  seem  to  them  no 
more  incongruous  to  have  a  maypole  guild  than  a  "  may 
;uild"  or  a  "plough  guild,"  both  of  which  we  know 
jxisted  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey  in  pre-Reformation  times. 
That  the  "  schafte  "  was  a  tangible  object  is  made  quite 
clear  by  an  entry  of  the  year  1511,  which  runs  thus: 
"  We  haue  receuyed  of  Wyllyam  Carpenter  of  his  gyfte 
a  gyrdyll  for  to  bere  the  shafte  contynuyng  for  euer 
from  warden  to  wardyn."  What  this  girdle  was  it  is 
vain  to  speculate.  Perhaps  it  was  an  iron  hoop,  forming 
a  socket  into  which  the  maypole  was  fixed  when  in  use  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  a  hoop  in  the  church-house,  or  the 
church  itself,  in  which  the  pole  was  suspended  when  not 
n  use. 

Some  of  the  entries  suggest  observances  which  are 
new  to  us.  In  an  inventory  of  the  year  1500  we  find 
that  there  were  four  little  bells  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
loth  ;  and  in  the  account  for  1545  there  is  a  charge  for 
making  the  "  schrewyng  sett."  We  can  make  nothing 
of  this,  unless  it  be  meant  for  "  shriving  seat,"  that  is, 
a  confessional.  A  "  shyvyng  stoole  "  is  mentioned  a 
short  time  before. 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  rebuke  of  what  he  calls  "Whit- 
mania  "  arrests  attention  in  the  Fortnightly.  It  is  ex- 
cusable that  those  who  regard  the  extremely  forcible 
character  of  the  language  should  see  a  recantation 
where  none  is  intended.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  an 
excellent  paper  on  '  The  Roman  Matron  and  the 
Roman  Lady.'  'Marie  Antoinette's  Milliner's  Bill,' 
a  contribution  by  Mr.  Sala,  supplies  some  interest- 
ing particulars  about  the  writer  as  a  bibliophile. 
A  selection  by  living  men  of  letters  of  their  favourite 
passages  in  prose  and  verse  is  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion.—In  a  good  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Dr.  Jessopp,  continuing  '  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Par- 
son,' writes  with  customary  brilliancy,  Prince  Kropotkin 
defends  his  anarchist  views,  and  Sir  Salar  Jung  contri- 
butes '  Europe  Revisited.'  Mr.  Gladstone  sends  an 
answer  to  the  arraignment  of  Prof.  Lecky.  Without 
saying  that  any  single  article  is  of  special  excellence, 
the  whole  is  singularly  readable,  attractive,  and  diversi- 
fied.— Mr.  George  Saintsbury  writes  in  Macmillan  of 
4  Francis  Jeffrey,'  the  famous  critic.  While  admitting  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  "keep  the  author's  point 
of  vif  w,"  he  holds  that  the  secret  is  in  the  Gallicanism 
of  Jeffrey's  mind  and  character.  A  pleasantly  anti- 
quarian paper  is  entitled  '  At  Little  Gidding.'  '  Inven- 
tion and  Imagination '  is  not  conclusive,  and  one  illus- 
tration from  Marlowe  quoted  by  the  author  as  "imagery 
which  invention  could  never  have  devised "  is  pure 
conceit.  'A  New  Overland  Route  to  India  '  deals  with 
the  line  of  railway  shortly  to  be  opened  through  the 
Balkan  peninsula  and  so  to  Salonica.  '  The  Story  of  the 
Ardent '  and  '  The  Profession  of  Letters '  are  portions  of 
an  excellent  number.— Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  sends  to  the 
Gentleman's  a  paper  on  '  The  Adelphi  and  the  Brothers 
Adam.'  '  Lucifers  and  the  Poets '  deals  with  the  animals, 
principally  marine,  which  are  phosphorescent.  The 
account  of '  A  Japanese  Execution  '  is  very  grim.—'  The 
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Isle  of  Terror,'  in  the  Cornhill,  defends  Ouessant,  con- 
ceraing  which a  rhymed  proverb  is  quoted  from  Chateau- 

Celui  qui  voit  Belle-Isle 
Voit  son  He; 

Celui  qui  voit  Groix 
Voit  sa  joie ; 

Celui  qui  voit  Ouessant 

Voit  son  sang. 

'From  Skiddaw  Top  on  Jubilee  Bonfire  Night'  gives  a 
very  stirring  and  inspiriting  description  of  the  hghting 
of  the  Cumberland  beacons.  '  In  Vermland  is  an 
account  of  a  journey  up  the  Gotha  estuary,  by  the  famous 
Trollbattan  falls  and  the  great  inland  freshwater  sea 
Lake  Venern,  to  a  Swedish  house,  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  which  are  not  denoted.  '  The  Dolomites  of  the 
Peignitz'is  fairly  readable.-The  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield 
contributes  to  Murray's '  Play-going  in  Japan,  furnish- 
ing a  striking  and  an  amusing  account  of  the  primitive 
theatrical  arrangements  of  that  wonderful  country. 
Writing  on  'The  Church  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  advocates  the  postponement  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Church  House  until  next 
year,  when  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  is  to  assemble. 
•Thomas  Webster,'  by  Lady  Eastlake  ;  '  Highland  Gossip, 
byC  Milner-Gaskell,  M.P.;  and  'With  Mr.  Forster  in 
Ireland  '  by  Capt.  Ross  of  Bladensburg.  are  among  the 
contents— To  Longman's  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  sends  a 
characteristic  paper  entitled  '  Toxicopolis,'  in  which  hia 
well-known  views  find  entertaining  exposition.  Mr.  Lang 
in  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship  '  deals  largely  with  ballades 
and  rondeaux.— A  holiday  number  of  the  Century  has  a 
remarkable  amount  of  excellent  letterpress  and  good 
engravings.  Apart  from  the  historical  essays,  which  are 
still  of  highest  interest,  '  Our  Kivigtok '  is  the  most 
important  paper  in  the  magazine.  It  is  a  record  of 
Arctic  travel.  A  "  Kivigtok,"  some  reader  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
may  be  interested  to  know,  is  a  man  who,  having  fled 
mankind,  has  acquired  a  close  acquaintance  with 
Nature's  mysteries.  '  Is  it  a  Piece  of  a  Comet  1 '  is  also 
valuable.—'  Welsh  Counties,  Montgomery  and  Radnor,' 
are  treated  of  in  All  the  Year  Round.—'  Then  and  Now,' 
in  Temple  Bar,  furnishes  a  vivacious  contrast  between 
the  Jubilee  just  over  and  that  of  George  III.,  particulars 
of  which  are  obtained  from  the  Observer  of  October  29, 
1809.  The  article  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  con- 
tains many  delightful  stories  and  much  shrewd  comment. 
—In  the  English  Illustrated,  Part  II.  of  '  Walks  in  the 
Wheatfields,'  which  is  in  the  best  descriptive  style  of  Mr. 
Richard  JefFeries,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  drawings 
from  Mr.  Dewey  Bates.  '  Captain  Sir  Bilberry  Diddle ' 
has  some  characteristic  drawings  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
'  My  Lattice  towards  the  North'  and  '  A  Visit  to  a  Dutch 
Country  House '  are  also  noteworthy  as  regards  both 
letterpress  and  illustrations. —  Watford's  Antiquarian 
has  an  agreeable  variety  of  contents. 

PART  XLIII.  of  Cassell's  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 
concludes  with  "Joint."  Under  that  word,  under 
"Jesuit,"  "Jansenism,"  "Iron,"  "Iodide,"  "Inter- 
national," &c.,  full  and  valuable  information  is  supplied. 
— The  Egypt,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Picturesque, 
of  the  same  firm  deals  with  the  district  from  Thebes  to 
the  First  Cataract,  and  gives  a  full-page  illustration  of 
the  First  Cataract,  and  many  plates  of  Assouan,  its  in 
habitants  and  surroundings. — An  extra  sheet  is  given 
with  Part  XIX.  of  the  Illustrated  Shakespeare,  which 
thus  comprises  all  but  the  entire  play  of '  Twelfth  Night/ 
and  has  no  fewer  than  five  full-page  designs,  with  many 
other  engravings.  A  scene  between  Malvolio  and  Olivia 
is  the  subject  of  a  very  spirited  design. — Some  good  views 
of  Nottingham,  ita  castle  and  its  market-place,  are  given 


in  Part  XXXI.  of  Our  Own  Country,  and  the  reader  ia 
then  carried  to  Wells  and  the  Mendips.  Of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral and  market-place,  of  Cheddar,  and  other  places  some 
excellent  illustrations  are  given.  The  opening  picture 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  in  the  number,  and 
represents  Fountains  Abbey,  near  Studley.— The  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  the  assumption  by  the 
Queen  of  the  title  of  Empress,  and  the  government  of 
Lord  Lytton,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given,  are  treated  of 
in  Cassell's  History  of  India,  Part  XXIII.,  which  sup- 
plies views  of  Benares  illuminated,  the  Pal  Palace, 
Gwalior,  infanticide  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  &c.— 
Part  XV.  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria  de- 
scribes the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  American  War.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated. 
—Gleanings  from,  Popular  Authors  is  completed  with 
title-page  and  index  in  Part  XXIV. 

PART  XLV.  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  collection  of  Parodies 
includes  '  Chevy  Chace,' '  Lord  Bateman,' '  Lilliburlero,' 
and  other  old  ballads,  with  songs  of  C.  Mackay,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  Sheridan,  of  which  very  numerous 
travesties  have  been  given. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

EDWARD  R.  VY VYAN  ("  Origin  of  Levant,  to  run  away  "). 
— Spanish  levantar=io  raise.  Levantar  el  campo,  to 
break  up  camp  ;  levantar  la  casa,  to  break  up  house. 

PASMORE  wishes  to  know  when  the  early  and  later  rains 
in  Palestine,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  now  begin  and  end ; 
which  are  the  nearest  villages  to  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon, and  which  is  the  best  way  to  reach  them  from 
Beyroiit. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE  ("  Charles  Lamb  ").— The  lines 
you  suppose  to  be  unpublished  appear  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st 
S.  iii.  322.  They  are  over  Lamb's  grave  in  Edmonton 
churchyard,  and  are  variously  assigned  to  Wordsworth, 
Talfourd,  and  Cary,  the  translatoi-  of  Dante.  See  1st  S. 
iii.  379,  459 ;  iv.  161. 

DE  COVERLEY. — No  early  edition  of  the  Spectator  has, 
we  believe,  a  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  As  the 
worthy  knight  was  a  purely  fictitious  character,  nothing 
but  a  portrait  defantaisie  could  be  supplied. 

EVERARD  FRY  ("Links  with  the  Past").— The  quota- 
tion you  supply  from  Katharine  Fry's  journal  appeared 
2nd  S.  vii.  365. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  66,  col.  2, 1.  6  from  bottom,  for  "ce" 
read  ce  ;  1.5  from  bottom,  for  "  iiy  or  iii  "  read  uy  or  iii. 
P.  96,  col.  2, 1.  4  from  top,  for  "  dulled/"  read  doubled/. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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£0tftf. 

THE  TERCENTENARY   OP   MARY,  QUEEN  OP 

SCOTS. 
(See  7'h  S.  iv.  81.) 

I  add  some  notes  on  this  subject  in  continuation 
of  my  previous  paper.  Standing  by  the  side  of 
the  open  grave  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Dean 
read  from  the  cathedral  register  the  following  ex- 
tract, in  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  funeral 
procession  evidently  came  to  Peterborough  from 
Fotheringhay  by  land,  and  not  by  water ;  and  that 
the  hearse  was  erected  "  above  the  first  step "  of 
the  choir.  The  long  list  of  names  of  those  who 
walked  in  the  procession  is  omitted  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  but  it  may  be  found  in  Gunton's 
'History':— 

"168&  Register  book  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :— '  The  Manner  of  the 
Solemnity  of  the  Scottish  [Queen's]  funerall  being  the 
firste  of  August  1587  when  She  was  I  buried]  in  the 
Cathedrall  Churche  of  Peterburghe.  Uppon  Tuesdaye 
beinge  the  1  of  Auguste  were  the  ffuneralls  appointed  to 
be  celebrated  for  the  Scottishe  Queene  in  the  Cathedrall 
Churche  of  Peterburgh— and  accordingly  there  were  sente 
thither  from  the  Courte  the  Queen's  household  officers 
to  make  preparation  for  the  Dyett ;  Mr.  Dorrell  (and) 
Mr.  Coxe  ffor  the  ffunerall  offices.  Mr.  ffortescue  master 
of  the  great  wardrobe.  The  Heralds  came  down  three 
or  fower  dayes  before  and  appointed  together  wthe  the 
Bishoppe  and  the  Deane  the  place  for  the  bodye  to  be 
interred  wche  was  devised  over  againste  the  lyeing  of 


Q—  Kathorine  on  the  right  side  of  the  Quyre  neere  to  the 
Tombe  of  John  Laste  abbott  and  firste  Bishopp  of  that 
Churche.  there  was  a  riche  herse  erected  aboue  the  first 
step  of  the  Quyre  neere  to  the  place  of  the  buriall  and 
the  whole  Quyre  and  Church  were  hanged  withe  blacke. 
Uppo  Sundaye  at  night  the  30  of  July  the  bodye  was 
brought  by  Horse,  in  a  chariot.  Torche  light  from  the 
Castell  of  ffotheringbaye  (where  it  had  lyen  since  the 
time  of  execution  being  the  8  of  February  before)  by 
Garter  Kinge  at  Armes  and  other  Heraldes  withe  some 
number  of  —  made  of  purpose  covered  withe  blacke  vel- 
vett  and  adorned  withe  hir  ensignes — twene  one  and  two 
of  the  Clocke  in  the  night :  where  attended  for  yt  before 
the  Church  Bishoppe  of  Peterburghe  and  the  Deane  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  the  master  of  the  wardrobe,  Claren- 
tius  Kinge  at  Armes  and  diverse  as  well  of  her  unities 
servants  as  other  persons.  There  came  withe  the  bodie 
sixe  of  the  Scottishe  trayne  and  Melxine  the  Mr.  of  her 
household  and  phisition,  and  others.  The  bodie  withe 
the  closures  wayed  900  waight  wche  being  carried  and 
attended  orderlye  by  the  saide  persons  was  committed  to 
the  grounde  in  the  vault  appointed;  and  immediately 
the  vaute  was  covered  sayinge  a  small  hole  left  open  for 
the  staves  to  be  broken  into.  There  was  at  that  tyme 
not  any  offices  of  the  Churche  service  done,  the  Bishopp 
beinge  ready  to  have  executed  therein,  but  it  was  by 
all  that  were  present.  Scottishe  as  others  thought 
good  and  agreed  that  it  shoulde  be  done  at  the  daye  and 
time  of  solemnity.  Uppo  mundaye  in  the  after  noone 
came  to  Peterburghe  all  the  Lords  and  Ladies— other 
assistaunts  appointed;  and  at— the  Bishopps  pallace  was 
prepared  a  great  supper  for  them— where  all  at  one  table 
supped  in  the  great  chamber  being  hanged  withe  blacke 
where  was  a  State  sette  on  the  right  syde  thereof  of 
purple  velvet.  Uppo  Tuesdaye  morninge  the  chief 
mournoures  LI:  Ladyes,  and  other  Assistaunts  beinge 
ready  about  ten  of  the  clock  they  marched  from  the  hall 
of  the  Byshopps  pallace  as  followethe.  The  Countya 

of  Bedforde  Chief  Mourner The  Solemnitye  beinge 

ssettled  the  Prebends  and  the  quyre  wche received 

them  at  the  Churche  Doore  songe  an  anthome.  The 
Scottishe  all  savinge  Mr.  Melvin  departed  and  woulde 
not  tarrie  the  Sermon  or  Ceremonyes.  The  B.  of  Lincoln 
preached  out  of  the  39  psal.  Lord  let  me  knowe  myne 
ende  and  the  number  of  my  dayes,  that  I  may  be  certi- 
fied howe  long  I  have  to  live.  Behould  thou  haste  made 
my  dayes  as  it  were  a  spanne  longe,  and  mine  age  is  even 
as  nothinge  in  respecte  of  thee,  and  verily  eyerie  man 
livinge  is  altogether  vanity,  for  man  walketh  in  a  vaine 
shadowe  and  disquieteth  himselfe  in  vaine,  hee  heapeth 
upp  riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them.  In 
the  prayer  when  hee  gave  thanks  for  suche  as  were  trans- 
lated out  of  this  vale  of  miserie,  hee  used  thes  words  :  Let 
us  give  God  thankes  for  the  bappie  dissolution  of  the 
highe,  and  mighty  Princesse  Marie,  late  Queene  of  Scot- 
land, and  Dowager  of  ffraunce.  Of  whose  lyfe  and 
deathe  at  this  tyme  I  have  not  muche  to  saye  bycause  I 
was  not  acquainted  withe  the  one,  neither  was  I  present 
at  the  other  I  will  not  enter  into  judgment  further  but 
because  it  hathe  bene  signified  unto  me  that  shee  trusted 
to  be  saved  by  the  bloude  of  Christe  we  must  hope  well 
of  her  salvation,  ffor  as  father  Luther  was  wonte  to  saye, 
many  and  one  that  liveth  a  papiste  dieth  a  protestate. 
In  the  discourse  of  his  texte  hee  onely  dealt  withe 
generall  Doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  all  fleshe.  The  Sermon 
ended  the  offeringe  of  the  cheife  mourner  and  hatche- 
menta  were  received  by  the  Bishopp  of  Peterburghe  and 
the  offerings  of  the  reste  by  the  Dean  wch  ended,  the 
mourners  departed.  The  ceremonye  of  Buryall  was  done 
by  ye  Deone,  the  officers  breakinge  their  staves  and 
castinge  them  into  the  Vaute  uppo  the  coffin.  And  so 
they  departed  to  the  Bishop's  house  where  was  a  great 
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feaste  appointed  accordingly.    The  concourse  of  people 
was  of  many  thousands  and  after  dynner  the  nobles  de- 
parted away  every  one  towards  his  owne  home...... t mis. 

The  Mr.  of  the  wardrobe  paid  to  the  Church  for  the 
breaking  of  the  ground  in  the  Quyre  and  making  the 
grave  X  Li.  And  for  the  blacks  of  the  Quyre  and 
Church  XX.  Li.  Kich  Fletcher  Decano." 

The  Dean  also  read  the  original  letter  of  King 
James  I.  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Westminster  :— 

"  James  R.    Trusty  and  wel-beloved,  wee  greet  you 
well,  for  that  wee  remember  it  appertaynes  to  ye  duty 
wee  owe  to  our  dearest  mother  that  like  honour  should 
be  done  to  hir  body  and  like  monument  be  extant  to  hir 
as  to  others,  hirs  and  our  progenitors  have  bene  used  to 
be  done,  and  ourselves  have  already  performed  to  our 
deare  sister  ye  late  Queen  Elizabeth.    Wee  have  com- 
manded  a  Memoriall  of  hir  to  be  made  in  our  church  of 
Westminster,  ye  place  where  ye  Kings  and  Queens  of  this 
realme  are  usually  interred.    And  for  that  wee  thmke  it 
inconvenient  that  ye  monument  and  hir  body  should  be 
in  severall  places,  we  have  ordered  that  hir  said  body 
remayning  now  interred  in  that  our  Cathedrall  Church 
of  Peterborough  shalbe  removed  to  Westminster  to  hir 
said  monument;  and  have  committed  ye  care  and  cbardg 
of  ye  said  translation  of  hir  body  from  Peterborough  to 
Westminster  to  ye  reverend  father  in  God  our  right 
trusty  and  wel  beloved  servant  ye  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  bearer  hereof,  to  whom  wee  require  you 
(or  to  such  as  ye  shall  assigne)  to  deliver  ye  corps  of  our 
said  deceased   mother,   ye  same  being  taken  up  in  a 
decent  and  respectfull  manner  as  is  fitting.  And  for  that 
there  is  a  pall  now  upon  ye  hearse  over  hir  grave  which 
wilbe  requisite  to  be  used  to  cover  hir  said  body  in  ye 
*  amoving  thereof,  which  may  perhapps  be  deemed  as  a 
ffe  i  that  should  belong  to  ye  church.  We  have  appointed 
ye  L  Jd  reverend  father  to  pay  you  a  reasonable  redemp- 
tion for  ye  same,  which  being  done  by  him  wee  require 
you  that  he  may  have  ye  pall  to  be  used  for  ye  purpose 
aforesaid.     Given  under  our  signet  at  our  Honor  of 
Hampton  Court  ye  eight  and  twentieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  ye  tenth  yeare  of  our  reigne  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  ye  six  of  fortieth.     To 
our  trusty  and  wel-beloved  ye  Dean  and  Chapter  of  our 
Cathedrall  Church  of  Peterborough,  and  in  theire  ab 
sence  to  ye  right  reverend  father  in  God  ye  Bishop  o: 
Peterborough  and  to  such  of  ye  Prebends  or  other  officers 
of  that  church  as  shalbe  found  being  there." 

The  tercentenary  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  also 
commemorated,  on  Monday,  August  1,  by  a  happily 
conceived  novelty.  The  Rev.  D.  W.  Barrett,  Vicai 
of  Nassington — which  manor  was  held  with  thai 
of  Fotheringhay  for  many  hundreds  of  years — being 
in  want  of  funds  for  the  restoration  of  his  ancien 
church,  organized  a  bazaar,  which  was  held  unde 
several  tents  in  the  precincts  of  Fotheringhay 
Castle.  There  were  water  excursions  on  the  Nene 
and  numerous  attractions  for  visitors,  in  addition 
to  those  to  be  found  in  the  historical  association 
of  the  spot  and  the  traces  of  the  castle  ruins 
But  the  principal  feature  in  the  bazaar  was  th 
production  of  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants  as  a  con 
tribution  to  the  tercentenary  observance  in  con 
nexion  with  the  hapless  queen.  The  scenes  wer 
eight  in  number,  the  characters  being  sustained  bj 
Mr.  Edwin  Drew's  company  of  professional  artist 
from  London,  assisted  by  local  amateurs ;  and  th 


ostumes,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Harrison,  Bow  Street, 
London,  were  very  faithfully  represented.     Mrs. 
loyd,  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Fotheringbay,  arranged 
he  tableaux. 

The  scenes  were  as  follows  :  I.  Garden  of  Con- 
ent,  1567;  five  characters.  II.  Court  of  France, 
Marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  June  20,  1558;  ten  cha- 
acters.  III.  Holy  rood  Palace;  Mary  at  Supper; 
Countess  of  Argyll  and  Rizzio ;  Murder  of  Kizzio, 
March  9, 1566;  seven  characters.  IV.  Abdication 
if  Queen  Mary  at  Lochleven  Castle,  July  24, 1567; 
_even  characters.  V.  Mary  going  to  her  Trial  at 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  Oct.  14,  1586;  six  characters. 
VI.  The  Last  New  Year's  Eve,  Dec.  31,  1586;  one 
character.  VII.  Mary  pledging  her  Attendants 
>n  the  Eve  of  her  Execution,  Feb.  7,  1587;  seven 
jharacters.  VIII.  On  the  Scaffold,  Fotheringhay 
Banquet  Hall,  Feb.  8,  1587;  nine  characters,  with 
numerous  attendants  and  others.  A  supplementary 
iving  representation  of  old  Scarlett,  the  sexton,  was 
also  shown,  to  connect  the  eight  scenes  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  funeral  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  four  out  of  the  eight 
scenes  related  to  Fotheringhay  Castle,  and  were 
enacted  in  dumb  show  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
actual  spot  where  the  real  tragedy  was  played. 
Such  a  circumstance,  I  imagine,  has  no  precedent. 
When  I  wandered  over  the  site  of  the  once  for- 
midable fortress,  and  pondered  over  the  chequered 
scenes  that  the  spot  recalled,  I  found  the  forget-me- 
nots  in  full  blossom  among  the  rushes  in  the  moats; 
and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Mound,  where  was 
the  fetterlock  Keep  and  Mary's  prison,  a  grand 
group  of  the  milk  thistle  (Carduus  marianus),  which, 
from  its  being  found  growing  around  and  about 
all  the  prisons  and  palaces  and  castles,  from  Dum- 
barton to  Fotheringhay,  where  the  Queen  of  Scots 
tarried,  has  been  accepted  as  Mary  Stuart's  own 
floral  emblem.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland  she  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mary  sowed  the  seed  of  the  thistle  in  the 
gardens  of  her  English  prisons  ;  and  that  although 
she  may  not  have  been  able  to  do  this  during  the 
six  winter  months  of  her  imprisonment  at  Fother- 
inghay, yet  that  the  milk  thistle  was  subsequently 
introduced  there  by  the  romantic  gallantry  of  her 
many  admirers,  who  wished  the  very  ground  to 
bring  forth  souvenirs  of  her  whose  presence  had 
thrown  a  charm  over  the  spot.      The   "glossy 
purples  "  of  the  cotton  thistle  were  also  in  great  pro- 
fusion, not  only  on  the  Mound,  but  also  in  every 
part  of  the  castle  precincts.     Three  fine  specimens 
of  the  Fotheringhay  thistles  were  dug  up  by  the 
Marchioness  Dowager  of  Huntly,  and,  being  care- 
fully tended,  were  seen  growing  in    pots,  as  a 
decoration   to   the  room  in  which  is   now  being 
exhibited  the  most  interesting  collection  of  relics  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  that  has  ever  been  gathered 
together. 
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The  catalogue,  which  is  the  production  of  the 
indefatigable  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Dack 
— who,  with  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bodger,  has 
worked  so  strenuously  to  make  the  exhibition  a 
success — will  possess  value  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment. It  is  carefully  and  intelligently  written, 
and  will  have  an  interest  even  for  those  who  may 
be  unable  to  visit  the  unique  exhibition  at  Peter- 
borough. Perhaps  the  Editor  of '  N.  &  Q.'  will  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  catalogue  is  sold  at  two  shillings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Peterborough  Museum.  A 
briefer  sixpenny  catalogue  is  also  sold  in  the  room. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  close  the  Museum  of 
Belies  on  August  9 ;  but  so  much  interest  has 
been  shown  in  it,  and  so  many  pleaded  that  it 
might  be  kept  open  to  a  later  date,  that  the 
committee,  at  their  special  meeting  on  July  26, 
decided  to  keep  the  exhibition  open  until  the 
middle  of  September,  provided  that  the  consent  of 
the  owners  of  loans  could  be  obtained.  This  has 
been  done ;  and  the  exhibition  will  close  on 
September  21.  Several  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  exhibition  by  Lords 
Spencer,  Londesborough,  and  others  since  its 
opening.  The  various  loans  are  insured  for 
23,000?.,  and  are  guarded  day  and  night  by  police- 
men. In  connexion  with  the  exhibition  the  Mar- 
chioness Dowager  of  Huntly  has  set  on  foot  a 
memorial  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  be  erected 
in  Peterborough  Cathedral.  The  nature  of  the 
memorial  will  depend  upon  the  amount  subscribed. 
Every  Mary  (Marie,  Maria,  &c.)  is  asked  to  con- 
tribute something  to  this  memorial,  from  one 
shilling  (or  less)  to  ten  shillings ;  and  donations 
can  be  sent  to,  or  collecting  cards  obtained  from, 
Mrs.  Perowne,  the  Deanery,  Peterborough,  and 
Mrs.  Gates,  the  Vineyard,  Peterborough.  Mrs. 
Perowne  is  also  receiving  donations  from  all  Kates, 
Kitties,  and  Katherines  for  a  memorial  window  to 
Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon,  who  was  the  other 
hapless  queen  buried  in  Peterborough  Cathedral 
by  old  Scarlett,  the  nonagenarian  sexton. 

CUTHBERT  BEDE. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

(See  6'h  s.  xi.  105,  443 ;  xii.  321 ;  7<h  S.  i.  25,  82,  342, 

376;  ii.  102,  324,  355;  iii.  101,  382.) 

Vol.  XT. 

In  the  "  List  of  Writers,"  "  The  Eight  Rev.  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,"  omit  "  Eight." 

P.  3  a.  Bp.  Claughton  was  an  examiner  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  1843-50. 

P.  3  b,  line  15.  For  "Collection"  read  Collec- 
tions. 

P.  3  b.  In  1688  Thomas  White,  Bp.  of  Peter- 
borough, lodged  at  GlavelFs  house  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  Bp.  S.  Patrick's  '  Autobiog.,'  1839, 
p.  132. 

P.  10,  Sir  W,  Clay.  Register,  1869,  i.  295,  520. 


P.  11  a,  line  2.  For  "WheatleyV  read 
Wheatly's. 

P.  13  b.  For  "  Hulmean  "  read  Hulmeian. 

P.  15  b.  John  Clayton.  'Lady  Huntingdon's 
Life,'  ii.  296,  &c. 

P.  18.  Sir  Eobert  Clayton  contributed  two 
plates  to  the  folio  Bible  published  by  Eichard 
Blome,  1687.  On  his  Protestant  speech  on  being 
appointed  Lord  Mayor  see  the  dedication  of  De- 
laune's '  Present  State  of  London,'  1681;  'D.  N. 
B./  vii.  50  a. 

P.  23.  Bp.  Cleaver  republished  Alex.  Nowell's 
'Lesser  Catechism,'  in  Latin,  with  notes,  Oxon, 
1795,  and  a  second  edition  later  ;  he  dedicated  it 
to  the  schoolmasters  in  his  diocese.  Wrangham's 
'Zouch,'  ii.  12,  n.;  'Living  Authors,'  1816. 

P.  41.  Sir  John  Clerk.  See  much  in  Stukeley's 
'  Diaries/ Surt.  Soc. 

P.  46  a.  Bartholomew  Clerke.  There  can  hardly 
have  been  an  edition  of  his '  Castilio '  before  1571, 
for  he  says  that  he  wrote  it  in  that  year.  Perhaps 
the  earlier  English  version  by  T.  Hoby  has  been 
confused  with  Clerke's  Latin  one,  which  was  re- 
printed at  Frankfort,  1606;  the  Cambridge  edition 
of  1713  was  revised  by  Samuel  Drake.  Clerke 
dedicated  his  version  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to 
Lord  Buckhurst,  12  Cal.  Oct.  1571;  there  are 
commendatory  letters  from  Lord  Buckhurst,  John 
Caius,  and  Edw.  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  verses 
by  T.  Bing  and  Henry  Dethick. 

P.  46.  Francis  Clerke.  There  is  a  criticism  of 
his  book  on  'Ecclesiastical  Law 'in  Henry  Conset's 
'Practice  of  Spiritual  Courts,'  1685,  ded.  and 
pref. 

P.  50  b,  line  32.  For  "  Leodensis  "  read  Leo- 
diensis. 

P.  69.  Martin  Clifford.  His  *  Treatise  of  Human 
Eeason  '  was  reprinted  in  1736.  He  and  Warren 
were  answered  by  Sir  George  Blundell,  1683. 
1  N.  &  Q./  3rd  S.  iii.  510. 

P.  78.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  was  intimate 
at  college  with  Bp.  Bull.  See  more  in  '  Life,'  by 
Nelson,  second  edition,  1714,  p.  14. 

P.  89.  Henry  Cline.  See  Wilson,  'Merchant 
Taylors'  School,'  1188;  'Autobiog.  of  Miss  Cornelia 
Knight.' 

P.  96  a.  Is  "Lyne"  correct? 

P.  105.  Mrs.  Clive.  Gray's  '  Works,' by  Mason, 
1827,  p.  46. 

P.  124.  Francis  Close.  Add  'An  Apology  for 
the  Evangelical  Party,'  1846,  8vo.,  pp.  33,  in  reply 
to  the  Eev.  W.  Gresley's  '  Eeal  Danger  of  the 
Church.'  Mr.  G.  thereupon  issued  '  A  Second 
Statement.'  See  also  Saturday  Review,  Dec.  23, 
1882,  pp.  820-1. 

P.  145.  Cobbett's  '  Legacies  '  were  '  Examined 
and  Proved  Null  and  Void'  by  a  Norfolk  Clergy- 
man, Norwich,  n.d.  See  Prof.  Pryme's 'Autobiog.,' 
1870,  p.  203  ;  Mathias, '  Purs,  of  Lit.,'  eleventh 
edition,  1801,  p.  340, 
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P.  145  b.  Ingram  Cobbin.  Miller, '  Singers  and 
Songs.' 

P.  148.  Edward  Cobden.  His  Latin  poem  on 
the  '  Game  at  Draughts '  is  translated  in  '  Poems.' 
by  Rev.  John  Coates,  of  Shipton,  1770,  pp.  95-101. 
He  left  400J.  to  the  Superannuate  Fund  at  Win- 
chester (Gilbert,  'Liber  Schol.,'  1829,  p.  110); 
more  in  Stukeley's  ' Diaries,'  Surt.  Soc. 

P.  154.  Richard  Cobden.  Prof.  Pryme's  'Auto- 
biog.,' p.  245. 

P.  162.  Sir  John  Cochrane.  There  is  a  letter 
concerning  him,  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Ham- 
burgh, Aug.  10,  1649,  in  'Liters  Cromwellii  con- 
scriptEe  a  Joanne  Miltono,'  1676,  pp.  2,  3. 

P.  181.  Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cockburn.  See  Prof. 
Pryme's  'Autobiog.,'  p.  374. 

P.  180  b,  line  24  from  bottom.  For  "Hatherly" 
read  Hatherley  (cf.  354  a). 

P.  182  b,  1.  12  from  bottom.  Kilpatrick  ? 

P.  190.  John  Cockburn.  See  Eay's  *  Creation,' 
seventh  edition,  1717,  pp.  96,  246. 

P.  192.  Wm.  Cockburn  signed  the  document 
printed  before  Garth's  *  Dispensary.' 

P.  204.  Codrington  College  has  been  affiliated 
to  the  University  of  Durham  since  1875  ('  Durham 
Univ.  Gal./  1887,  p.  184).  An  account  of  its 
foundation  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher's  'Sermon  before  the  S.P.G.,'  Feb.  18, 
1714,  and  details  in  the  early  reports  of  that 
society. 

Pp.  212-3.  St.  Kevin.  See  Wakeman's  '  Irish 
Antiq.,'  1848,  pp.  70-2. 

P.  214.  Coetlogon.  Berridge's  'Works,'  1864, 
p.  366  ;  '  Living  Authors,'  1788. 

Pp.  227-8.  Cokayne  pedigree  in  Top.  et  Gen., 
iii. 

P.  240.  Sir  Edward  Coke.  An  epigram  by 
Owen,  third  collection,  ii.  13. 

P.  250.  Coke  of  Holkham.  An  account  of  his 
farming,  and  Lord  Erskine's  verses  on  it,  in  Prof. 
Pryme's  ' Autobiog. ,'  pp.  298-300;  'Living 
Authors,'  1816. 

P.  252.  Sir  John  Colbatch  is  mentioned  in  Pom- 
fret's  '  Keason.'  See  also  Waring, '  Bibl.  Therap.,' 
1879,  ii.  747. 

P.  269.  Sir  H.  Cole.  Olphar  Hamst,  'Fict. 
Names,'  p.  197. 

P.  276  a.  For  "  Landsdowne  "  read  Lansdowne. 

P.  277  a.  Wm.  Cole,  of  Bristol.  See  Ray's 
'  Three  Discourses,'  third  edition,  1713,  pp.  152, 
199. 

P.  315.  There  is  an  account  of  Coleridge's  philo- 
sophy in  J.  D.  MorelPs  'Hist.  Mod.  Phil.,'  1846, 
ii.  276-85  ;  cf.  the  remarks  in  Tennemann,  by 
J.  R.  Morell,  and  in  Sidgwick, '  Hist.  Ethics.' 

P.  316  b.  Coleridge's  marginalia  on  Southey's 
*  Wesley  '  were  printed  in  the  third  edition. 

P.  320.  Elisha  Coles.  'N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  vii. 
147.  He*  was  probably  the  author  of '  Nomencla- 
tura  Trilinguis,'  which  reached  a  fifth  edition.  Of 


his  'Engl.  Diet. 'there were  other  editions  in  1677, 
1708,  1724,  and  1726  ;  and  of  his  '  Lat.  Diet.' 
(1671  ?),  1703  and  1722. 

Pp.  328-9.  For  "  Selby  "  read  Silly. 

P.  333.  Stephen  College.  See  Oldham's '  Poems,' 
ed.  Bell,  p.  137. 

P.  334  b,  line  8  from  bottom.  '  1783  "must  be 
an  error.  A  painting  by  him  of  Covent  Garden 
market  at  5  A.M.  is  noticed  in  Chambers's  'Mal- 
vern,'  1817,  p.  185. 

P.  341  a.  Giles  Collier  signed  the  paper  at  the 
end  of  Baxter's '  Reformed  Pastor.'  For  "  Warwick- 
shire "  read  Worcestershire. 

P.  344  a.  Isaac  Watts  praises  Collier  for  his 
attack  on  the  stage,  preface  to  '  Horse  Lyricse.' 
Farquhar  professes  to  have  taken  the  hint,  pre- 
face to  '  Twin -Rivals.' 

P.  344  b.  For  "  Nicholson  "  read  Nicolson. 

P.  351  a.  For  "0.  W.  Singer"  read  S.  W. 
Singer. 

Pp.  370-1.  John  Collins.  See  Mathias, '  Purs, 
of  Lit.,'  eleventh  edition,  1801,  pp.  84-7. 

P.  386.  W.  B.  Collyer.  '  Living  Authors,'  1816; 
Miller,  *  Singers  and  Songs.' 

P.  390  a.  Bollandist's  ? 

Pp.  390-3.  Colman.  Mathias,  '  Purs,  of  Lit.,' 
p.  47;  Gray's '  Works,'  by  Mason,  1827,  p.  231; 
'Living  Authors,'  1788. 

Pp.  393-6.  Colman,  junior.  Byron,  =••*  English 
Bards  and  Sc.  Rev.';  '  Living  Authors,'  1816. 

P.  399  a.  Why  not  Berghem  ? 

P.  408.  C.  C.  Colton.  See  Leisure  Hour,  1855  ; 
Olphar  Hamst,  '  Fict.  Names,'  p.  198 ;  '  Living 
Authors,'  1816. 

P.  427  a.  On  Combe's  '  Horace '  see  Mathias, 
'  Purs,  of  Lit.,'  eleventh  edition,  1801,  pp.  144, 
226. 

P.  429.  Combe.  See  Morell/ Hist.  Mod.  Philos.,' 
1846,  vol.  i. 

P.  430  b.  T.  Combe,  printer.  He  was  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father  as  printer  and  publisher  (mostly 
of  church  books)  at  Leicester.  1833-8.  The  reprints 
of  old  Anglican  divinity  issued  by  Stevenson  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  similar  books  published  at  Oxford, 
1838,  were  printed  by  T.  Combe  &  Co.,  Leicester. 
In  1839  T.  Combe  appears  at  Oxford ;  printer  to 
the  University  1840. 

P.  431  a.  Irnham.  See  'Letters  of  Junius' 
(1807,  p.  333). 

P.  435  b.  Thomas  Randolph  dedicated  his 'Jealous 
Lovers '  to  Comber,  Master  of  Trinity. 

P.  437.  Dean  Comber.  See 'Life  of  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton,' Surt.  Soc. 

Pp.  443-7.  Bp.  H.  Compton.  The  sermon  at 
his  consecration  in  Lambeth  Chapel  was  preached 
by  Wm.  Jane,  and  printed  1675.  Samuel  Speed 
addressed  a  "  Panegyrick"  to  him,  'Prison  Pietie,' 
1677.  He  was  a  vigorous  bishop :  he  increased 
the  number  of  Easter  communicants  in  his  diocese 
(Burn,  '  Hist.  Par.  Reg.,'  second  edition,  1862, 
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p.  186);  he  refused  to  institute  the  Eev.  John  Pom- 
fret  on  account  of  his  amorous  poetry  (Life,  prefixed 
to  his '  Poems  ');  he  ordained  Samuel  Wesley  priest 
in  1689;  he  appointed  Dean  Stillingfleet  to  preach 
at  his  ordination  in  1684/5,  and  the  sermon  was 
printed,  with  a  long  preface  addressed  to  himself ; 
in  1689  he  consecrated  Stillingfleet  Bp.  of  Wor- 
cester ('Life  of  Stillingfleet,'  1710,  p.  77);  he  was 
a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  and  assisted  the  Greek 
Church  in  London  (Burn/Prot.  Ref.,'  1846,  pp.  231, 
232) ;  and  see  Sir  Geo.  Wheler's  letter  to  him  in 
Wrangham's  'Zouch,'  ii.  181;  B.  Oley's  commenda- 
tion in  preface  to  G.  Herbert;  his  portrait  is  in  the 
Universal  Mag. ;  Top.  et  Gen.,  iii.  442 ;  '  D.N. 
B.,'  xi.  190,  191. 

P.  449  b.  See  a  tribute  to  Oompton  in  Philips's 
| '  Cyder/  bk.  ii.  (1763,  p.  108). 

P.  450  a.  Spencer  Compton's  speech,  '  Trial  of 
Sacheverell,'  1710,  p.  144. 

P.  451  a.  Broome's  address  to  Sir  Sp.  Compton, 
in  his  '  Epistle  to  Fenton,7  1726. 

P.  452  a.  Compton.  See  Prof.  Pryme's  'Auto- 
biog.,'  p.  293. 

P.  452  a.  For  "  Smeedly  "  read  Smedley  ? 

Pp.  464-5.  Comyns.  See  '  Letters  of  Junius ' 
(1807,  p.  85). 

P.  466.  Conant  befriended  Bp.  Bull  when  at 
college.  See  Nelson's  *  Life  of  Bull,'  second  edi- 
tion, 1714,  p.  13. 

P.  466  a.  For  "  Woollebius  "  read  Wollebius. 

P.  466  b.  Cromwell  proposed  to  erect  a  college, 
not  a  university,  at  Durham.  W.  C.  B. 


LINKS    WITH    THE    '45. 
(Continued  from  p.  42.) 

For  "Stamving  Bank"  (7th  S.  iii.  510)  read  Stan- 
wix  Bank.  It  was  at  Stanwix,  close  to  Carlisle, 
that  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  wanton  mischief 
known  to  have  been  done  by  the  Highlanders 
occurred.  They  gutted  the  vicarage  there,  and 
destroyed  the  parish  books  and  registers. 

It  had  been  expected  that  they  would  do  far 
worse  things.  Most  alarming  rumours  of  what 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  preceded  their 
advance  into  Cumberland.  The  late  Mr.  T.  Rout- 
ledge,  currier,  of  Brampton,  who  died  in  October 
last,  aged  seventy-five,  told  me  that  he  remembered 
having  heard  his  grandmother  say  that  she  and 
other  children  were  sent  off  to  Nether  Denton  to 
be  out  of  their  way.  She  did  not,  however,  tell 
him,  and  perhaps  herself  never  knew,  of  what  fate 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  in  danger.  "  Mr. 
Halkstone,  of  Rathillet,  who  had  been  in  this  ex- 
pedition, told  Mr.  Young,"  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
"  that  the  belief  was  general  among  the  people  of 
England  that  the  Highlanders  ate  children."  On 
his  asking  his  landlady,  at  a  farmhouse  near  Car- 
lisle, where  he  stayed  several  days,  whether  she 
had  any  children,  and  where  they  were,"  she  told 


him  the  truth  was  that  all  the  children  were  sent 
out  of  the  way  for  fear  the  Highlanders  should 
devour  them "  (Johnstone's  *  Memoirs  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  1745,'  pp.  101-2).  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
at  one  place  where  he  stayed  a  night,  was  told  by 
his  landlady  that  "everybody  said  the  Highlanders 
ate  children,  and  made  them  their  common  food." 
On  his  assuring  her  that  they  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  she  "  opened  a  press,  calling  out  with  a  loud 
voice  :  '  Come  out,  children,  the  gentleman  will 
not  eat  you  '"(i&.). 

Even  what  they  did  eat  some  of  them  were 
willing  to  pay  for.  Sergeant  Clark,  of  Brampton, 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  says  that  when 
a  boy  he  heard  one  Mary  Gardner,  who  was 
eleven  years  old  in  1745,  relate  that  one  day, 
when  Lord  George  Murray  and  his  staff  were 
dining  at  her  father's  farmhouse  at  Westlinton,  some 
Highlanders  looked  in,  but  seeing  who  were  there 
backed  out.  When  Lord  George  and  his  party 
had  finished  their  dinner,  they  asked  what  they 
had  to  pay.  Being  told  there  was  nothing  to  pay, 
"  Well,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  believe  we  have 
saved  you  more  than  we  have  got."  Host  and 
guest,  no  doubt,  parted  very  good  friends. 

The  prince  himself,  as  shown  by  the  items  of  his 
expenditure  whilst  at  Brampton,  quoted  from  his 
household  book  in  Jefferson's  '  History  of  Carlisle ' 
(p.  73),  regularly  paid  for  all  that  he  and  his  life- 
guards consumed,  which,  indeed,  according  to  all 
accounts,  was  his  invariable  custom. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  unauthorized  foraging 
was  practised  by  the  rougher  sort  of  his  followers, 
who  are  alleged  to  have  gone  about  "  hunting  and 
destroying  the  sheep  of  Lord  Carlisle's  tenants, 
and  bearing  off  the  country  people's  geese  and 
other  poultry  "  (Ray's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,'  p.  95),  which  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  traditions  of  several  farmhouses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brampton. 

Brampton  tradition,  however,  is  comparatively 
silent  about  plunder  of  any  other  kind.  Mr.  George 
Howard,  on  my  asking  him  whether  the  High- 
landers committed  any  depredation  at  Naworth 
Castle,  said  there  was  at  that  time  very  little 
there  to  plunder,  and  the  only  thing  known  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  castle  was  the  lace  from 
off  the  hangings  of  a  bed  which  had  been  the 
portion  of  the  first  Lady  Carlisle.  But  the  High- 
landers left  behind  at  the  castle  some  of  their  own 
property,  which  one  would  think  was  more  valuable 
to  them  at  such  a  time  than  any  amount  of  lace, 
viz.,  a  halbert,  pike,  and  javelin,  on  one  of  which 
weapons  is  the  date  1745. 

They  seem  to  have  had  a  way  of  leaving  such 
things  behind,  for  at  the  "  Half  Moon  "  in  Bramp- 
ton, then  owned  and  occupied  by  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  present  landlord,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson,  where,  according  to  tradition  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  family,  eight  troopers  were  quartered, 
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one  of  them,  on  the  departure  of  the  army,  left 
behind  a  sword,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
there.  It  is  what  is  called  a  "  dress  sword,"  one 
worn  by  officers  at  balls  or  on  state  occa- 
sions. The  "  Half  Moon,"  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
house  in  Brampton  now  inhabited  by  a  descendant 
of  the  family  which  occupied  it  in  1745.  W. 


OLD  SCOTCH  BURGH  RECORDS. — For  centuries 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  on  leaving  ene  parish  to 
provide  himself  with  a  certificate  from  his  minister, 
both  as  an  introduction  to  an  employer  of  labour 
and  as  an  evidence  of  his  being  free  from  Kirk 
penalties.  How  very  necessary  was  this  "  testifi- 
cal,"  as  it  is  very  often  written,  is  proved  from  the 
fact  that  these  testimonials  were  ofttimes  forged. 
The  following  is  from  my  transcriptions  : — 

"  Town  Court  of  Kilmaures,  Holden  within  the  dwell- 
ing house  of  Hugh  Boyd,  baylzie  of  Kilmaures,  upon 
the  19th  of  NOT',  jajvi  and  Nyntie  six  year  [1696]. 
The  qlk  day  Jean  Campbell,  a  vagrant  pearson  come 
laitly  out  of  the  paroch  of  Paslay,  being  pursued  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Kilmaures,  for  cary- 
ing  and  producing  of  ane  forged  testimonial  as  being 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Tho.  Blackwell,  Minr  at  Pasley,  and 
Mr.  Ja.  Wallace,  Sesa.  Clerk  yp,  and  two  elders, 'being 
called  and  compeared,  acknowledged  the  testimonial  was 

false  and  forged and  subscribed  by  John  Pinkertoun, 

taylor  in  Heughhead  of  Paslay,  and  that  she  did  give  him 
fyfteen  shillings  scots  for  the  forginge  and  counterfitt- 
ing  of  the  subscriptiones  of  the  forsd  Minister,  Clerk,  and 
Elders.  Qr  upon  the  Baylies  of  Kilmaures  (considering 
the  greatness  of  her  crime),  with  the  toun  counsel,  and 
that  she  deserves  to  be  most  severlie  punished,  doe  yr  for 
ordain  the  sd  Jean  Campbell  to  be  put  into  the  joges 
during  the  Magistrates  pleasure,  and  afterwards  to  be 
put  out  of  the  toun  with  Touck  of  drume,  and  that  non 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  toun  recept  her  heirafter  under 
the  penaltie  of  fourtie  pounds  scots,  qr  upon  Robert 
Smith,  domeeter,  hath  given  dome." 


Swansea. 


ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 


PORCHAS. — 

His  biquide  in  bis  manure  .  he  made  biuore  is  deb 
Willam  be  rede,  al  Engelond  .  is  sone  he  biqueb 
be  ^ongore,  al  is  porchas .  ac  as  lawe  was  &  wone 
Normandie  is  eritage  .  he  }ef  is  eldoste  sone 
Rob<?rd  be  Courtehese  .  &  Henry  be  ^ongoste  bo 
He  biqueb  is  tresour  .  vor  he  nadde  sones  nammo. 
Quoted  from  account  of  William  the  Conqueror 
in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  '  Chronicle '  ('  Specimens 
of  Early  English/  pt.  ii.  p.  18,  11.  503-508  ;   in 
Hearne's  edition  of  the '  Chronicle,'  p.  381).  A  note 
in  the  «  Specimens  '  (by  Rev.  Richard  Morris  and 
Prof.   Skeat)  says,  "  L.  505.    Porchas.  probably 
personal  property.     Cf.   1.  508."     This  I  think 
erroneous,  as  the  following  authorities  will  show. 

By  English  law  I  believe  an  estate  in  fee  must 
be  taken  either  by  descent  or  by  purchase.  The 
latter  term  includes  every  method  of  coming  to  an 
estate  bat  that  of  inheritance,  being  contradistin- 
guished from  acquisition  by  right  of  bleod  (Black- 


stone's  'Com.,'  bk.  ii.  chap.  xv.).  Purchase  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  conquest  in  the  Scotch  law 
of  succession,  in  which  until  1874  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction in  some  cases  in  the  succession  to  a  person 
dying  unmarried  survived  by  an  elder  and  a 
younger  brother.  In  heritage  or  lands  taken  by 
descent  the  younger  brother  was  heir,  but  to  con- 
quest lands  the  elder  succeeded,  the  maxim  being 
heritage  descends,  but  conquest  ascends.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difference  in  the  law  of  England 
also  between  the  effects  of  acquisition  by  descent 
and  by  purchase.  This  may  have  been  more 
tangible  formerly  than  now,  but  of  English  law  I 
cannot  speak.  Our  great  feudal  writer  Sir  Thomas 
Craig  remarks  the  identity  of  purchase  with  our 
conquest.  In  his  'Jus  Feudale'  (date  about  1600), 
referring  to  it,  bk.  i.  10,  sec.  13,  he  says, "  Nos  con- 
qucestum  [dicimus]  Angli  purchesse";  and,  again, 
what  is  more  cogent,  bk.  ii.  15,  §  10,"  Nos  conqucestum 
dicimus,  Angli  et  Normanni  Pourches. "  And  he 
is  borne  out  by  Du  Cange's  'Glossary,'  which 
gives  both  words,  wee  Purchacia.  Moreover,  since 
these  notes  were  thrown  into  shape  I  have  ob- 
served that  Hearne's  glossary  to  the  '  Chronicle ' 
also  gives  conquest  as  equivalent  to  porchas. 

These  varied  authorities  I  think  prove  that  in 
the  prefixed  quotation  the  word  is  employed  in  its 
legal  sense,  and  refers  to  England,  which  was  all 
King  William's  "porchas"  as  opposed  to  Nor- 
mandy his  "  eritage."  They  show,  too,  how  appro- 
priate was  the  use  of  the  word  to  describe  the  land 
of  which  William  called  himself  Conqucestor. 

G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR.— In  '  The  School  of 
Life,'  that  curious  chronicle  of  the  scandal  current 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  anonymous 
author,  describing  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose 
portrait  by  Boucher  was  sold  recently  at  Messrs. 
Christie's  for  above  10,OOOZ.,  says  : — 

'  Stately  Seats  on  the  Hills  and  in  the  levels  will  not 
satisfy  Padilla.  These,  many  a  Princess  or  a  Duchess 
has.  She  is  a  Fairy,  and  must  have  her  moving  Palace: 
3he  diverts  the  courses  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines ;  afc 
her  command  men  start  out  of  the  Earth,  and  others  are 
juried  alive  in  its  Bowels ;  the  very  elements  are  sub- 
'ect  to  her.  Who  is  this  Padilla  f  An  Empress !  a 
[jueen  !  What  is  she  ?  Say  rather,  what  is  she  not  ? " 
RALPH  N.  JAMES. 

ROMAN  ALTAR.— It  may,  perhaps,  interest  your 
readers  to  be  informed  that  a  Roman  altar,  on 
which  Mars  is  described  as  winged,  was  found 
lere,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  castrum,  in  Cock- 
burn  Street.  The  inscription  seems  to  be  MART 

ALA  |  [D  ?]   VENICIVS  |  CELSVS  |  PRO   SE    ET   [SVIS] 

|  VSLM.     The  altar  is  2  ft.  6  in.  high  by  12  in.  at 
he  widest  part.     On  one  side  are  a  patera  and  a 
prcefericulum ;  the  other  side  is  defaced. 

ROBT.  BLAIR, 
South  Shields. 
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SNOB.— In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Keep- 
take  for  the  year  1831,  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  met  with 
the  following  example  of  the  word  snob.  It  is  used 
here  as  a  surname,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
was  intended  to  convey  its  modern  meaning,  made 
familiar  to  all  by  Thackeray,  not  the  older  signifi- 
cation of  a  shoemaker  : — 

Sir  Samuel  Snob— that  was  his  name, 

Three  times  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
Had  ventured  just  to  hint  his  flame, 
And  twice  received— a  frown.— P.  307. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

THREE  OHILLT  SAINTS. — In  Hanover  the  festivals 
of  SS.  Pancratius,Liberatus,and  Servatius  (May  12, 
13,  and  14)  are  expected  to  be  celebrated  in  cold 
weather.  ST.  SWITHIN. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  SURNAMES. — Has  any  one 
historically  investigated  the  rise  and  establishment 
in  England  of  the  custom  of  a  married  woman 
changing  her  surname  for  that  of  her  husband? 
Has  the  custom  ever  been  formally  sanctioned  by 
law,  or  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  popular  usage, 
which  the  law  tacitly  recognizes?  What  is  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  married  woman  being 
called  by  her  husband's  surname,  and  when  was  it 
fully  established  ?  During  the  sixteenth  and  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  usage 
appears  to  have  been  doubtful,  since  we  find 
Kutherine  Parr  so  signing  herself  after  she  had 
been  twice  married,  and  al way sj hear  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (not  Dudley),  Arabella  Stuart  (not  Seymour), 
&c.  In  Scotland,  as  is  well  known,  the  use  and 
wont,  which  is  as  in  England,  is  not  formally  recog- 
nized as  legal ;  and  a  Mrs.  Scott,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Oliver,  is  described  in  wills  and  all  other 
official  documents  as  "  Margaret  Oliver  or  Scott," 
not  (as  the  Saturday  Review  once  sapiently  guessed) 
"  because  no  Scotch  woman  is  ever  sure  whether 
she  is  married  or  not  "  (!),  but  because  the  law  has 
never  enacted  that  in  marrying  she  changes  her 
surname,  and  lawyers,  therefore,  doubt  whether  her 
designation  by  her  husband's  surname  is  strictly 
legal,  and  might  not  invalidate  a  legal  document, 
or  afford  ground  for  disputing  her  identity.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  usual  in  villages  and 
country  districts  for  a  married  woman  of  the 
humbler  classes  to  be  known  by  her  own  surname 
all  her  life.  This  is  also  regularly  given  on  tomb- 
stones, where  one  reads,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Katharine  Rigg,  the  beloved  wife  of  William 
Douglas,"  or  the  like,  to.  the  obvious  benefit  of  the 
genealogist,  who,  if  the  lady  were  merely  described 


as  "  Katherine,  the  beloved  wife,"  &c. ,  would  have 
to  inquire  elsewhere  who  William  Douglas's  wife 
was.  In  the  United  States  it  appears  to  be  cus- 
tomary for  a  woman  to  add  her  husband's  surname 
to  her  own,  as  in  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  custom  in  other  Christian 
countries,  but  I  think  Spanish  women  sometimes 
retain  their  own  surname  ;  at  least  both  surnames 
coupled  by  y  (and)  are  often  taken  by  the  children. 
A  Spaniard  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  father's 
surname  was  Llarena  and  his  mother's  Monteverde, 
signed  himself  in  full  Fernando  Llarena  y  Monte- 
verde. If  any  correspondents  of '  N.  &  Q.'  can 
contribute  information  on  this  subject  I  think  it 
would  be  generally  interesting.  E.  D. 

POEM  BY  MOORE. — I  should  feel  grateful  to 
any  contributor  to  *  N.  &  Q.'  who  could  inform  me 
where  or  in  what  edition  of  Moore's  poems  I  could 
find  the  poem  commencing  : — 

By  the  Feale's  wave  benighted, 

Not  a  star  in  the  skies, 

To  thy  door  by  love  lighted 

When  I  first  saw  those  eyes. 

The  poem  embalms  the  romantic  incident  of  the 
meeting  of  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Desmond,  with 
Kathleen  MacCormack,  of  Abbeyfeale.  I  have  lost 
my  transcription  of  the  poem,  and  am  in  urgent 
need  of  a  copy.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

LEO  AND  DRACO. — In  the  thirteenth  century 
inventory  of  the  "Ornamenta"  of  Old  Sarum 
Cathedral,  banners  called  respectively  Leo  and 
Draco  are  specified.  In  the  Sarum  Consuetudi- 
narium  of  that  epoch  the  use  of  those  banners  is 
ordained  in  certain  rubrics,  e.  g.,  those  for  Rogation 
processions.  And,  from  a  woodcut  in  the  first 
printed  Sarum  Processionale,  printed  in  1508,  the 
use  of  them  would  seem  to  have  continued  at  least 
to  that  date.  Can  any  one  tell  me,  privately  or 
through  'N.  &  Q.,'  whether  or  not  banners  so 
named  were  in  use  at  other  sees  ? 

H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

c  DAME  WIGGINS  OF  LEE.' — Who  wrotejjand 
who  illustrated  this  amusing  and  exceedingly 
scarce  child's  book,  republished  a  year  or  two  ago 
in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Ruskin  ? 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

REFERENCE  IN  KEBLE'S  *  REPORTS/— Can  any 
one  explain  the  reference  "Brant."  occurring  so 
frequently  in  Keble's  *  Reports'?  For  example, 
on  pp.  34,  43,  160,  161  of  vol.  i.  J.  H. 

Middle  Temple  Library. 

REGIMENTAL  HISTORY. — I  should  be  deeply 
obliged  if  some  one  who  is  learned  in  British  regi- 
mental history  would  enlighten  me  on  a  few  points 
in  the  history  of  the  20th  East  Devonshire  Regi- 
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ment,  now  known  as  the  first  and   second   bat- 
talions Lancashire  Fusiliers : — 

1.  When  was  the  second  battalion  raised?    Was 
it  in  1858  ? 

2.  When  were  the  colours  now  in  the  north 
transept   of  Exeter  Cathedral  presented  to  the 
regiment,  and  when  were  they  replaced  by  new 
ones? 

3.  New  colours  were  presented  to  the  first  bat- 
talion in  1802,  1815,  and  1838.     In  what  other 
years  were  new  colours  presented  to  either  bat- 
talions ? 

4.  Where  are  old  colours  of  the  20th  to  be  seen 
(specify  battalion  and  date)  besides  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  ?  J.  N. 

Exeter. 

WARREN. — In  the  list  of  those  who  were  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  by  James  II.  in  his  Parlia- 
ment held  in  Dublin  in  1689  are  the  names  of 
Richard  Warren,  gent.,  and  Thomas  Warren,  gent., 
both  of  co.  Down.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
furnish  information  concerning  these,  and  oblige  ? 
(Rev.)  THOMAS  WARREN. 

Norwood,  S.B. 

MANNINGHAM.— Who  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning- 
ham  or  Maningham  ?  He  occupied,  I  believe,  a 
position  of  some  influence  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ann.  T.  B.  HARBORD. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

EGO-WATER.— What  first  gave  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  washing  one's  hands  in  water  in 
which  eggs  have  been  boiled  would  produce  warts? 
I  know  persons  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  so,  and,  though  not  at  all  superstitious, 
they  would  not  use  such  water  for  washing  their 
hands  even  if  there  was  none  other  to  be  got. 

F.  C. 

MAURICE  "THE  FIREBRAND."— Among  the 
Geraldines  of  our  sister  isle  in  Tudor  days  I  find 
mention  of  Maurice,  son  of  John,  fourteenth  Earl 
of  Desmond.  This  Maurice,  called  variously 
"Maurice  a  Totan"  and  "Maurish  a  Tothane," 
was  turbulent,  as  becometh  an  Irishman ;  but  how 
s  the  appellation  of  "firebrand"  established? 
Foley  gives  "firebrand,"  aithine,  and  O'Reilly 
confirms  it  thus  :  "  Ait,  a  kiln,  &c.;  aitin,  fire  ; 
aithinne,  a  firebrand,  charcoal,"  &c.  Where  is  the 
authority  for  totan,  tothane,  to  be  found  ?  I  may 
note  that  this  ''firebrand"  burned  himself  out  in 
1565,  at  the  very  respectable  age  of  eighty. 

A.  H. 

FOREWENT.— Has  this  past  tense  of  the  verb 
forego  ever  been  in  use  in  the  language  ?  We 
have  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  used  forewent  the 
other  day  amongst  two  or  three  purists  on  purpose 
to  endeavour  to  elicit  some  reason  why  "I  fore- 
went should  not  exist ;  their  only  reply  was  that 


it  did  not.  I  wish  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  endeavour  to 
classicize  this  most  useful  tense.  We  have  under- 
went; why  not,  forewent  ?  Will  Prof.  Skeat  oblige 
me  ?  EDWARD  R.  VYVTAN. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  query  I  find 
Cowper  uses  the  word: — 

And  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse  which  we  now  in  vain  regret. 

What  I  wish  to  elucidate  is,  Would  the  expression 
be  considered  at  the  present  time  incorrect  ? 

NUMERATION  OF  RUPEES. — Why  are  rupees 
numerated  in  periods  of  two  instead  of  periods 
of  three,  as  pounds  are  ;  and  how  are  the  sums 
read  in  words?  e.  g.,  How  are  5,78,33,554,  or 
55,70,30,718,  to  be  read  ?  I  copy  from  the  Times. 
E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

THE  PRICKINGS  OF  CONSCIENCE. — What  is  the 
source  of  the  saying  "  My  conscience  pricks  me," 
or  "His  conscience  pricks  him"?  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  Biblical,  but  I  have 
searched  the  sacred  volume  (by  the  aid  of  a  con- 
cordance) in  vain  for  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase, 
or  anything  resembling  it  in  import.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

SAIN.— In  the  collection  with  the  title c  Sonnets 
of  this  Century,'  by  W.  Sharp,  in  the  series  "  The 
Canterbury  Poets,"  No.  xlvi.,  p.  146,  there  is  a 
typical  sonnet  by  Cardinal  Newman.  In  this 
there  occurs  a  verb  which  I  am  not  aware  of  as 
existing  elsewhere : — 

To  sway  or  judge,  and  still  to  sain  or  wound. 
Should  this  be  added  to  dictionaries  ? 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

SIR  BARTHOLOMEW  FOUKE.— On  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  Flamstead  Church,  Herts,  is  a 
small  alabaster  monument  containing  an  effigy  of 
a  knight  in  armour  kneeling  at  a  desk.  The 
following  are  the  inscriptions  : — 

Here  lyes  he  dead  deprived  of  Breath  by  death 
Whose  fame  shall  outlive  death.    B.  F. 
Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Fouke,  Knt.. 
who  served  Kinge  Edward,  Queene  Marye,  and  was  Master 
of  the  Household  to  Queene  Elizabeth"  for  many  yeares, 
and  to  King  James  that  now  is  ;  in  memorye  of  whose 
virtuous   life  (worthy  eternal  remembrance)   Edward 
Fouke,  gent,  his  brother,  hath  erected  this  monument. 
Obiit  19  Julii,  1604.    ^Etat.  suse  69. 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  references  bearing  on  Sir 
B.  Fouke's  career.  Why  was  he  buried  at  Flam- 
stead  ?  F. 

MAJOR  JOHN  WAUGH.—  "Mr.  John  Waugh, 
of  the  Parish  of  Trone,  in  Scotland,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Le  Pelley,  of  St.  Peter  Port,"  were 
married  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  on  Jan.  26, 
1762.  Can  any  of  your  Scottish  correspondents 
supply  me  with  information  respecting  the  parent- 
age, family,  and  armorial  bearings  of  Major 
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Waugh  ?  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  death. 
Mrs.  Waugh  was  born  in  1739  and  died  1819. 

Y.  S.  M. 

PHILIP  DE  ANGULO,  IRELAND. — Walter  de  Lacy 
granted  to  Philip  de  Angulo  for  his  homage  and 
service  land  in  Bream,  on  the  Shannon ;  the 
names  of  the  different  portions  of  the  land  are 
enumerated,  but  I  cannot  identify  them.  Is  any- 
thing further  known  of  the  family  of  De  Angulo, 
or  how  long  they  held  these  lands  ?  The  convey- 
ance is  not  dated,  and  is  No.  41,  Patent  Bolls, 
32  Elizabeth,  1589.  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

Ryde. 

PLAYTES:  COGSHIP:  FARECOFT:  FARECOST  — 
On  October  16,  1443  (per  Kymer's  '  Fcedera '),  Sir 
John  Fastolf,  the  well-known  soldier,  a  man  of 
culture  too,  received,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  work  of  building  and  furnishing  a  hospice, 
permission  to  keep  four  ships  (Naves),  two  called 
"  Playtes,"  one  called  "  a  Cogship,"  and  one  called 
"  a  Farecoft."  Can  these  be  defined  ? 

Since  writing  this  query  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  Fareco/t  is  a  misprint  for  Farecost.  In  Skene's 
'De  Verborum  Significatione'  it  appears  as 

"  Fercosla  ane  Italian  worde:  Ane  kinde  of  achippe  or 

little  Boate quhilk  is  inferiour  in  birth  and  quantitie 

to  an  schip,  because  the  imposte  and  taxation  laid  upon 
ilke  schip  is  ten  schillings,  and  upon  the  Fercost  twelve 
pennies,  and  of  everie  Crear,  busch,  barge  and  ballinger 
five  schilling,  and  ilk  great  boat  six  pennies." 

Skene  is  not  strong  on  etymology.  Is  not  his 
"  Italian  worde  "  good  English,  represented  by  our 
modern  "coaster"?  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

HUME. — Johnson  said,  "Hume  would  never 
have  written  his  history  had  not  Voltaire  written 
it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire  "  (Bos- 
well,  ten-volume  ed.,  iii.  43,  1835).  What  does 
the  doctor  mean  by  this  ?  He  always  maintained 
that  the  turn  of  the  phraseology  was  French, 
though  I  cannot  quite  see  that  it  is.  Gibbon,  I 
should  have  said,  shows  more  Gallicism,  and  con- 
siderably less  mastery  of  the  English  tongue.  But 
the  doctor  seems  to  imply  that  Hume  plagiarized 
his  historical  model  from  the  pungent,  acute, 
superficial  Frenchman.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

WORKS  OF  CHARLES  I. — In  overhauling  some 
of  my  old  books  I  came  across  one  entitled  "  Ke 
liquise  Sacrae  Carolines.  Or  the  Works  of  that 
Great  Monarch  and  Glorious  Martyr  King  Charles 
I.  Collected  together  and  digested  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  subjects,  CIVIL  and  SACRED. 
Hague,  printed  by  Samuel  Browne,  1650."  I  wish 
to  inquire  whether  this  might  be  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  if  it  be  ol 
any  particular  value.  Facing  the  title-page  there 
is  a  portrait  of  the  king,  and  also  facing  that  of 


the  EIK12N  BA2IAIKH  the  usual  print  repre- 
senting the  monarch  looking  up  to  a  crown  of  glory. 
The  work,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  seems  complete, 
and  is  of  small  12  mo  size. 

EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

"NOTHING'S  NEW,  AND  NOTHING'S  TRUE,  AND 
NOTHING  MATTERS." — I  have  seen  or  heard  this 
saying  ascribed  to  Lady  Morgan,  but  have  just 
come  across  it  in  Emerson  ('  Representative  Men/ 
"Montaigne"):  "'Ah,'  said  my  languid  gentle- 
man at  Oxford, '  there's  nothing  new  or  true— and 
no  matter.' "  Is  it  known  who  is  responsible  for 
this  free  and  easy  cynical  dictum  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Oak  Cottage,  Streatham  Place,  S.W. 

"THE  LID  OF  HELL."— In  looking  over  some 
of  my  old  newspaper  cuttings  I  come  upon  the 
following  article  :  *  The  Lid  of  Hell,'  beginning 
"  Java  is  once  more  making  good  its  right  to  eon- 
test  with  Japan  the  grim  title  of  the  '  Lid  of  Hell,'" 
&c.  (Pall  Mall  Gazette,  August,  1883).  The  "Lid 
of  Hell "  is  evidently  a  quotation  from  some  author. 
Where  is  this  title  first  found;  and  to  what  place 
did  it  first  apply  ?  HERBERT  HARDY. 

Thornblll  Leea,  Dewsbury. 

BASSUS. — Information  about  the  Bassus  and  the 
passage  alluded  to  in  Kenelm  Henry  Digby's 
1  Ouranogaia,'  canto  xv.  ,vol.  ii.  p.  101,  is  still 
desired.  It  is  stated  thafin  Maittaire's  'Corpus 
Poetarum  Latinorum'  there  are  fragments  of 
Bassus.  Is  the  passage  referred  to  by  Kenelm 
Henry  Digby  to  be  found  there  ?  PROCUL. 

"A  WHITSUNTIDE  FELLOW."— In  Ireland  an 
unlucky  man  used  to  be  so  called,  "  which,  like 
many  other  things  of  that  nationality,  allows  of  no 
explanation"  (Daily  Chronicle,  May  30,  1887). 
Will  some  of  your  Irish  readers  give  an  explana- 
tion, and  thus  stand  up  for  the  honour  of  his 
nation?  M.A.Oxon. 

"RARE"  BEN  JONSON.— Can  anyone  tell  me 
whether  the  epithet  "  rare "  was  ever  applied  to 
Ben  Jonson  in  his  lifetime  ;  and,  if  so,  by  whom 
it  was  so  applied .  and  on  what  occasion  ? 

E.  H.  W. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED.— 

'  The  Tommiad  :  a  Biographical  Fancy,  written  about 
the  year  1842.'  London,  1882,  8vo.  ABHBA. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Where  do  the  following  lines  occur  ]  They  are  part  of  a 
poem  descriptive  of  Cabul : — 

as  autumn 

Leaves  on  Belimaroo. 

sun 

That  gilds  the  hills  of  Siah  Lung. 

G.  EOERTON. 

Tout  passe,  tout  casae,  tout  lasso. 

A.  CAMPBELL. 
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Rjyttf*. 

«  DULCARNOtf  CALLED  IS  '  FLEMYNGE  OP 

WRWHES:  " 

!•«  S.  i.  254  ;  v.  180,  252  ;   5th  S.  xii.  407,  454  ; 

6"»  S.  v.  384  ;  7th  S.  iv.  48,  76.) 
In  Frey tag's  'Arabic  Dictionary  '  (1837),  p.  500, 
there  may  be  found  an  Arabic  word  which  is  ren- 
dered in  Latin  bicornis,  and  (the  initial  letter 
being  the  ninth  in  the  Arabic  alphabet)  is  trans- 
literated Zulqarnain  in  Hughes's  *  Diet,  of  Islam.' 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  the  lord  or 
possessor  of  two  horns."  Zu  (or  dhu)  means  pro- 
perly "  lord,  master,  possessor,"  and  is  used  as 
a  prefix  to  a  good  many  words  with  the  sense  of 
"endowed  with,  containing";  compare  Steingass, 
'Arab.  Diet./  p.  390 ;  Socin's  'Gram.,'  p.  128; 
D'Herbelot  (see  Zou  and  Dhou) ;  Devic's  Supple- 
ment to  Littre'  (see  Zilca.de,  Zilhage,  Zufagar) ; 
Hughes's  'Diet.'  (see  Zdlfiqar,  Zu'nnun,  Zu'r- 
rahim). 

The  word  Zulqarnain  appears  in  the  Koran,  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "The  Cave,"  Sale  transliterat- 
ing it  Dhu'lkarnein.  Most  commentators  suppose 
that  this  word  is  here  used  as  a  title  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  some  authorities,  however,  believe  that 
the  prince  intended  in  this  passage  of  the  Koran 
was  another  great  conqueror,  a  mythical  personage, 
a  contemporary  of  Abraham  (see  Sale's  note). 

The  word  Zulqarnain  also  occurs  in  Arabic 
historical  writings  as  the  denomination  of  an 
era,  generally  known  as  the  Macedonian  Era, 
or  the.  Era  of  the  Seleucides.  In  Larousse 
(8.v.  "Ere")  it  is  supposed  that  the  title  "the 
possessor  of  two  horns  "  may  refer  to  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  we  are  reminded  that  coins  struck 
in  his  reign  represent  him  with  two  horns  on  his 
head;  still  Larousse  admits  the  possibility  that 
the  title  in  this  instance  may  refer  to  Alexander 
the  Great. 

The  word  Zulqarnain  is  found  in  Marco  Polo, 
cap.  xxix., "  On  the  Province  of  Badashan  "  (see 
Yule's  ed.,  i.  149).  Marco  Polo  says:  "All  those 
of  the  royal  blood  are  descended  from  King  Alex- 
ander and  the  daughter  of  King  Darius.  And  all 
these  kings  call  themselves  in  the  Saracen  tongue 
Zulcarniain,  that  is  to  say,  Alexander,  and  this  out 
of  regard  for  Alexander  the  Great." 

In  a  learned  note  by  MR.  S.  W.  SINGER  (<N.&  Q .,' 
1*  S.  v.  252)  a  citation  is  given  from  Dr.  Adam 
Littleton,  from  which  one  may  infer  that  the  Arabic 
word  Zulqarnain  was  also  a  name  given  to  the 
famous  proposition  in  Euclid  (bk.  i.  prop.  47) 
Hence,  according  to  Littleton,  is  derived  the  term 
dulcarnon,  "i.  e.,  bicorne,  a  figura  sic  dicta"  a 
name  frequently  found  in  mediaeval  Latin  writers 
for  the  above  proposition  in  Euclid. 

.DM/carnonoocursinNeckam/DeNaturisRerum, 
ed.  Wright,  Rolls  series,  No.  34,  p.  295,  an  explana- 


tion being  added  which  tells  as  that  it  is  the  name 
of  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras  in  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  and  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Greek 
dulia,  service,  +  Lat.  carnis,  "  tauri  scilicet  quern 
mmolavit  (Pythagoras)  Jovi  ob  inventionem  dictse 
speculationis  "  !  The  story  referred  to  is  found  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  ('Pythag.,'  8,  11),  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  hecatomb  having  been  offered  in 
this  moment  of  excitement. 

From  Neckam  we  come  to  the  famous  passage 
n  the  '  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,'  882,  884  (Chaucer, 
ed.  Morris,  iv.  263),  where  Cressida  says,  "  I  am 

at  dulcarnon,  right  at  my  wittes  ende,"  and 

Pandarus  replies,  "  Dulcarnon  called  is  '  flemynge 
of  wriches.' "  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  dulcarnon  in  any  work  written  in  English. 
Cressida  uses  the  phrase  "I  am  at  dulcarnon"  in 
the  popular  sense  of  being  in  perplexity,  without 
any  thought  of  Euclid  ;  Pandarus  uses  dulcarnon 
technically,  as  we  may  see  from  his  explanation 
flemynge  of  wriches,"  which  latter  shall  be  briefly 
explained  below.  This  passage  in  the  '  Troylus ' 
is  referred  to  by  Mistress  Roper  in  her  interview 
with  her  father  in  prison  (see  Wordsworth, 'Eccles. 
Biog.,'  ii.  188,  "Sir  Thomas  More"):  "Father,  I 
can  no  further  go  ;  I  am  come,  as  Chaucer  said  of 
Crossed,  at  Dulcarnon  to  my  wittes  end." 

In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1<*  S.  v.  180,  a  curious  use  of  the 
word  is  given.  The  Editor  cites  a  passage  from 
Stanihurst's  'Description  of  Ireland,'  p.  28 :  "These 
sealie  soules  were  (as  all  dulcarnanes  for  the  most 
part  are)  more  to  be  terrified  from  infidelitie 
through  the  paines  of  hell,  than  allured  to  Chris- 
tianitie  by  the  joies  of  heaven." 

And  now  what  does  Pandarus  mean  by  saying 
that  "  Dulcarnon  called  is  flemynge  of  wriches  "  ? 
As  was  pointed  out  in  an  able  article  in  the 
Athenaeum,  September  23,  1871,  we  have  here  a 
confusion  of  the  names  of  two  propositions  in 
Euclid  (bk.  i.).  "The  flemynge  of  wriches"  is 
Chaucer's  translation  of  a  mysterious  Low  Latin 
name  for  prop.  5,  which  appears  in  the  forms  Ele- 
fuga,  Ellefuga,  Eleofuga.  This  term  does  not  appear 
in  Ducange,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  two 
passages  where  it  occurs.  One  is  cited  in  Anthony 
a  Wood's 'Hist,  and  Antiq.Univ.  Oxford,  Annals,' 
i.  290  (ed.  Gutch,  1792).  It  is  a  passage  from 
Roger  Bacon,  in  which  prop.  5  (our  Pons  asino- 
rum)  is  called  Elefuga.  and  explained  by  Bacon  to 
mean  "  fuga  miseriorum  "  (sic}.  The  second  pas- 
sage is  from  the'Philobiblion'  of  Richard  de  Bury 
(ed.  Cocheris,  1856),  cap.  xiii.  p.  257:  "Quot 
Euclidis  discipulos  rejecit  Eleofuga,  quasi  scopulus 
eminens  et  abruptus."  I  suppose  the  word  was 
translated  "flight  of  the  wretched"  from  the  notion 
that  it  was  of  Greek  origin.  Compare 
"  astray,  distraught,"  in  Liddell  and  Scott. 

A.  L.  MATHEW. 

Oxford. 


Although  PROF.  SKEAT  is  not  aware  of  it,  Dul- 
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carnon  does  occur  in  other  writers  besides  Chaucer 
The  following,  from  'A  New  Dictionary  in  Five 
Alphabets  '  (Cambridge,  1693),  may,  indeed,  refe 
to  him,  though  he  is  not  mentioned  :  "Dulcarnon 
i.  bicorne,  cornutum,  d  figurd  sic  diet.,  a  hart 
proposition  in  Euclid,  1.  i.  pr.  47,  so  called  in 
Arabick,  and  used  by  old  English  writers  for  anj 
hard  question  or  point.  Dilemma,  problema,  n." 
but  Halliwell  quotes  from  Stanihurst's  '  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland,'  p.  28  :  "  These  sealie  soules  were 
(as  all  dulcarnanes  for  the  more  part  are)  more 
to  be  terrified  from  infidelitie  through  the  paine 
of  hell,  than  allured  to  Christianize  by  the  joies 
of  heaven."  The  quotation  from  the  dictionary 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  word  was  used  in  a 
general  sense  for  dilemma ;  that  from  Stanihursl 
lends  some  colour  to  Dr.  Brewer's  explanation : — 

"According  to  the  Koran,  c.  xviii.,  'Dulcarnein 
(Alexander)  built  the  famous  iron  walls  of  Jajuge  anc 
Majuge,  within  which  Gog  and  Magog  are  confined  til 
the  end  of  the  world.'  [These  walls,  by  the  way,  were 
built  "  of  all  sorts  of  metals."]  Hence,  to  send  one  to 
Dulcarnein  is  to  send  one  to  the  prison  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  to  daze  them  with  puzzles." 

0.  C.  B. 

The  question  as  to  "Kesey's  Phillips"  is 
answered  by  turning  on  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  p.  53, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  'New  World  oi 
Words,'  by  Edward  Phillips,  sixth  ed.,  1706. 
Phillips  was  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  pub- 
lished also  « Theatrum  Poetarum '  in  1675,  which 
was  afterwards  edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
See  Thompson  Cooper's  'Biographical  Dictionary.' 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

The  following  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
may  interest  MR.  HARDY: — "In  good  fayth, 
father  quod  I,  I  can  no  ferther  goe,  but  am  (as  I 
trowe  Cresede  saith  in  Chaucer)  comen  to  Dul- 
carno  euen  at  my  wittes  ende "  (Sir  T.  More's 
'  Works,'  1557,  p.  1441.  K.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


LOCH  LEVEN  (7th  S.  ii.  446  ;  iii.  30, 113,  177, 
295,  458). — I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion unduly,  seeing  it  has  drifted  away  from  the 
real  question  at  issue,  viz.,  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Leven;  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  last 
note. 

I  am  taken  to  task  by  him  for  having  "  devised 
the  theory"  that  the  Celts  in  giving  names  to 
streams  made  use  of  certain  features  peculiar  to  the 
water  itself.  Now  I  did  not  "  devise  the  theory  "  ; 
I  simply  stated  a  fact  that  has  become  apparent  to 
me  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  I  may  have 
stated  my  ideas  a  little  too  strongly,  although  I  do 
not  think  so.  At  7th  S.  iii.  113  I  said  that "  some 
characteristic  in  the  stream  itself  is  generally  taken 
as  a  name seldom  has  one  been  borrowed  from 


the  natural  surroundings."  This,  however,  does 
not  exclude  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which,  I  main- 
tain, will  be  found  to  have  generally  prevailed. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  would  like  to  ask  SIR 
HERBERT  MAXWELL  if  he  can  point  to  any  rule, 
more  especially  in  so  liquid  a  science  as  geo- 
graphical etymology,  to  which  you  cannot  find 
exceptions.  If  a  theory  is  generally  true  it  may, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  accepted  as  a  good 
test  rule  to  go  by  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
this  matter  the  rule  which  I  have  indicated  will 
on  examination  be  found  to  hold  generally  true. 
Of  course,  where  there  are  contending  etymologies, 
it  may  apply  to  one  and  not  to  another  ;  in  such 
a  case  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  often  too 
numerous  to  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  any  one 
particular  theory.  To  produce  a  selected  list  of 
examples,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  easy  enough, 
but  the  subject  would  require  much  fuller  illus- 
tration than  can  very  well  be  given  to  it  in 
these  columns.  So  far  as  the  great  rivers  of 
Europe  are  concerned,  which  owe  their  names  to 
the  Celts,  ample  justice  has  been  done  to  them  by 
Canon  Taylor  in  his  '  Words  and  Places,'  a  book 
which  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  I  think  I  may  make  bold  enough  to 
claim  the  learned  author  as  being  an  authoritative 
witness  to  the  accuracy  of  my  deductions. 

With  regard  to  compound  names,  i.  e.,  names 
compounded  from  two  or  more  Celtic  words,  as  Pol- 
kill  from  poll  cille,  stream  of  the  church,  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  older 
than  the  second  ?  What  more  natural  than  that  a 
particular  stream,  or  pull,  should,  in  the  course  of 
time,  come  to  be  called  poll  cille  or  poll  beith,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  polls  in  the  same  locality, 
and  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  same  tribe  ? 
SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  quotes  such  uncom- 
pounded  forms  as  sruth,  sruthair,  and  uisce,  but 
these  words  prove  nothing,  at  least  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  ;  indeed,  they  prove,  if  anything,  just 
what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 

In  concluding,  he  says,  "The  Celts  were  ruled 
3y  no  arbitrary  or  pedantic  laws  in  naming  natural 
eatures."  Well,  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
ruled  by  "  pedantic  laws  "  we  cannot  tell ;  but  if 
etymology  makes  one  thing  plainer  than  another 
"t  is  the  fact  that  in  naming  natural  features  they 
bllowed  natural  instincts,  and  called  things  by 
heir  elemental  names,  and  this  simply  because 
hey  knew  of  no  better  method  of  nomenclature. 
The  Celts  were  not  alone  in  this  respect;  I 
:ould  quote  examples  from  various  sources,  all 
f  which  show  the  same  principle  at  work.  I 
will,  however,  only  quote  a  few  well-known 
Hebrew  names,  because  they  are  best  known  and 
heir  etymology  is  less  disputed  :  Jordan,*  the 


*  Of.  the  Ayr,  a  name  found  in  Scotland,  England, 
reland,  and  France;    from    the    Celtic    root   Ar  or 
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down-flower,  so  called  from  its  rapid  down-sweep- 
ing current,  from  TV,  to  descend  or  flow  down  ; 
Kishon*  tortuous,  from  BMp,  ensnared;  hence  the 
surname  Kish;  Kidron,  very  black  or  fall  of 
blackness,  from  Tip,  dark,  gloomy  ;  Euphrates, 
fertilizing  or  fruitful,  from  ma,  fruitful ;  and  so 
on  through  all  the  principal  river  names  of  ancient 
Palestine. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my 
deductions,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  find  tribe  after  tribe,  and  race  after  race, 
giving  their  names  to  streams,  and  all  in  the  same 
elemental  fashion.  Hence  we  get  such  a  combina- 
tion as  Wansbeckwater,i.e.,  wan=avon^  (Welsh), 
beck  (Teutonic),  and  water  (English) ;  giving  us  a 
name  which  simply  means  "  water- water- water." 
Such  combinations  are  not  rare,  and  serve  to  give 
us  some  little  insight  into  the  simple  and,  at  the 
same  time,  natural  laws  followed  by  these  ancient 
tribes  in  giving  names  to  natural  features. 

Although  we  may  have  Celtic  blood  in  our  veins, 
our  modes  of  thought  are  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  warrior  Celts  who  figure  in  Ossian's 
heroic  verses.  The  complexity  of  our  modern 
civilization,  our  love  of  the  "Fatherland,"  our 
latent  hero-worship,  and  our  religious  instincts 
have,  one  and  all,  led  us  to  adopt  methods  of 
nomenclature  the  ancient  Celts  could  never  have 
even  dreamed  of.  EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

RICHARD  MARTIN  (7th  S.  iii.  328,  417,  522 ;  iv. 
35). — There  is  the  following  anecdote,  which,  as 
such  are  referred  to,  may  perhaps  be  thought  worth 
admission  in  *N.  &  Q.': — 

"  REPORTING  IN  ITALICS.— Mr.  Martin— or  Dick  Mar- 
tin, as  he  was  called  in  the  House— though  a  very 
humane  man,  especially  to  the  brute  creation,  had  a 
great  deal  of  eccentricity  about  him.  Having  on  one 
occasion  said  something  so  very  ludicrous  as  to  convulse 
the  House  with  laughter,  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
morning  papers  underlined  the  passage,  and  the  com- 
positors of  course  printed  it  in  italics.  The  circumstance 
afforded  infinite  amusement  to  the  whole  town  on  the 
day  on  which  it  appeared,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
chaffed  beyond  measure  not  only  for  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  speech  itself,  but  for  its  being  reported  in  italics. 
In  the  evening,  without  waiting  till  the  business  before 
the  House  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Martin  said  that  he  had 
to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  House  to  one 
of  the  grossest  insults  ever  offered  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. '  Sir,'  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  addressing  the 
Speaker,  'sir,  you  and  hon.  members  must  be  aware 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  this  House  last  night. 
(Ironical  cries  of '  Hear,  hear.')  Well,  sir,  my  speech  is 
most  villainously  reported  in  the  Morning of  this 


Adh'ar,  in  the  Gaelic  signifying  clear  or  rapid  :  the 
Rule  in  Roxburgh,  from  rhull,  to  move  briskly  We 
have  also  a  Teutonic  parallel  in  the  Snailbatch'  swift 
brook. 

*  Cf.  the  Jed  (anciently  written  Oed  and  Geddie), 
also  m  Roxburgh,  from  the  Celtic  gaid,  withes  or  twigs 
so  called  from  its  many  windings. 

t  Avon,  uncompounded,  gives  us  the  names  Anne, 
Inn,  Aven,  Aff,  and  Wan. 


morning.  (Suppressed  titters  of  laughter  were  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  House.)  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  of 
the  inaccurate  reporthing  that  I  so  much  complain  as  of 
the  circumstance  of  the  reporther  having  made  me 
spake  in  italics.  (Roars  of  laughter,  which  continued 
for  some  time.)  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  and  those  hon. 
members  who  heard  me,  whether  I  spoke  in  italics. 
(Renewed  bursts  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  House.) 
You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  so  does  every  gintlemin  in 
this  House,  that  I  never  spake  in  italics,  at  all  at  all. 
(Shouts  of  laughter.)  But,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that 
this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  Will 
you  belave  it,  sir— will  any  hon.  mimber  in  this  House 
belave  it— that  when  I  went  to  the  reporther  to  ask  for 
an  explanation,  he  told  me,  with  the  most  perfect  cool- 
ness, that  if  I  felt  myself  aggrieved  I  knew  my  remedy, 
at  the  same  time  handing  me  his  card,  sir  ?  The  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is,  sir,  that  this  reporther  wants  to 
fight  a  duel  with  me.'  Peals  of  laughter,  such  as  were 
never  before  or  have  been  since  heard  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  followed  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Martin's 
speech.  When  these  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he 
moved  that  the  reporter  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  for  having  committed  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House;  but  there  being  no  one  to  second  the 
motion,  it  of  course  fell  to  the  ground." — From  the '  Great 
Metropolis.' 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  THE  HIGHER  THE  MONKEY  CLIMBS  THE  MORE 
HE  SHOWS  HIS  TAIL  "  (7th  S.  iii.  356,  523).— This 
proverb,  in  the  form,  "  The  higher  the  Ape  goes, 
the  more  he  ahewes  his  taile,"  appears  in  George 
Herbert's  *  Outlandish  Proverbs,'  1640.  It  occurs 
also  in  Ray's  collection,  Eay  quotes  the  Italian 
proverb,  "Tu  fai  come  la  simia,  chi  piu  va  in 
alto  piu  mostra  il  culo." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

This  proverb,  in  a  rather  coarser  form,  was 
applied  to  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  the  wife  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  Aug.  22,  1620.  Thomas  Carlyle 
styles  her  father,  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  "  a  civic 
gentleman  ";  and  he  had  besides  landed  property 
at  Felsted,  in  Essex.  Prefixed  to  vol.  ii.,  third 
edition,  1787,  of  Noble's  '  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Cromwell '  is  a  small  medallion  portrait  of  this 
lady,  representing  her  as  a  plain,  homely  woman, 
wearing  a  hood,  whilst  to  the  right  of  her  face  is  a 
monkey.  Perhaps  the  proverb  may  be  of  Spanish 
origin,  for  it  is  one  quite  worthy  of  Sancho  Panza. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Compare  the  following  from  Montaigne,  livre  ii. 
chap.  xvii.  ("  De  la  Presumption"): — 

"  Me  souvenant  de  ce  mot  du  feu  chancellier  Ollivier 
'  que  les  Francois  semblent  des  guenons,  qui  vont  grim- 
pant  contremont  un  arbre,  de  branche  en  branche,  et 
ne  ceesent  d'aller,  jueques  &  ce  qu'elles  soyent  arrivees 
a  la  plus  haute  branche,  et  y  montrent  le  cul  quaiid  elles 
y  sont.' " 

H.  DELEVINGNE. 

Baling. 

Whether  or  not  this  be  a  Spanish  proverb,  there 
is  an  English  equivalent,  in  which  the  squirrel  is 
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the  animal.  A  similar  saying,  but  too  vulgar  for 
the  pages  of  *  N.  &  Q. ,'  is  used  concerning  vain 
and  conceited  folks,  fond  of  "  showing  off." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

SEAL  OF  EAST  GRINSTEAD  (7tb  S.  iii.  388,  437). 
— When  and  why  did  East  Grinstead  cease  to  be 
"  within  the  liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,' 
as  Lewis,  in  his  *  Topographical  Diet./  expresses 
it  ?  M.A.Oxon. 

THE  SUFFIX  -NY  OR  -NET  IN  PLACE-NAMES 
(7tb  S.  iii.  475;  iv.  56).— Instead  of  assuming  the 
existence  of  this  suffix  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
asked  for  evidence  proving  or  disproving  its  exist- 
ence. Indeed,  I  did  not  intend  to  go  further  than 
this.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  A.-S.  ieg,  an 
island,  with  which,  of  course,  I  was  acquainted, 
was  not  applicable  to  many  local  names  ending  in 
y  or  ey,  because  local  names  are  found  with  these 
terminations  where  there  is  no  island.  Either, 
therefore,  one  has  to  give  to  ieg  some  secondary 
meaning,  such  as  oasis,  or  to  look  out  for  some 
other  explanation.  It  was  rather  strange  that  I 
should  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  word  Sidney, 
which  is  my  own  name.  I  bad  been  so  accustomed 
to  the  generally  accepted  derivation  from  St.  Denis 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me.  MR.  STEVENSON 
has,  however,  mentioned  it,  and  MR.  BATTERSBT 
has  mentioned  Bradney.  These  two  words  alone 
appear  to  me  to  go  very  far  to  "  force  the  conclu- 
sion "that  a  suffix  -nt/or-neydoes  exist  in  many  local 
names.  If  we  divide  these  two  words  as  Sid-ney 
and  Brad-ney,  then  sid=A.-S.  sid,  broad,  and 
brad  =  A..-S.  brad,  broad;  so  that,  probably,  Sid- 
ney and  Bradney  have  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
Take  the  surname  Sitwell.  It  occurs  in  Eckington 
and  Dronfield,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
field-name.  A  variant  of  this  word  occurs  in  both 
these  parishes  in  the  surname  Siddal,  pronounced 
Siddel.  Now  here  Sitwell  or  Siddal= broad  well, 
just  as  Bradwell  in  Derby  shire  =  broad  well.  I  do 
not,  however,  say  that "  well  "  here  means  a  spring 
of  water.  In  this  way  one  might  get  such  words 
as  Wit-ney=  White-ney,  resembling  the  well- 
known  White- acre.  But  here  ME.  STEVENSON 
may  say  that  the  guttural  spirant  would  be  un- 
naturally forced  in  against  rule.  If  it  be  objected 
that  Sidney  and  Sitwell  are  not  shown  to  have 
existed  as  field-names,  I  would  answer  that  there 
are  thousands  of  interesting  field-names  which 
have  not  found  their  way  into  literature  or  which 
are  only  known  to  the  world  in  surnames.  Sid-cop 
is  a  common  field-name  near  Barnsley. 

At  Bradfield  I  find,  in  1637,  fields  called  "  the 
new  breakes"  and  "new  ground."  "The  Brecks" 
is  a  farm  in  Stavely.  New-lands  is  a  common  field- 
name. Stratmann  gives  M.E.  breche  as  new  ground, 
ager  novalis.  Maigne  D'Arnis  gives,  as  a  secondary 
meaning  of  novale,  "  ager  qui  de  novo  in  cultum 


redigitur."  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  word  new, 
A.-S.  niwe,  Danish  ny,  might  once  have  been  used 
as  a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  breaks  or  brlche, 
and  I  referred  in  my  query  to  ny',  which  is  given 
by  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson  as  "the  new"  of  the 
moon.  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  such  a  'suffix  as 
-ny  could  be  proved  to  exist  it  would  unlock  many 
obscure  local  names.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
is,  at  least,  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
its  existence. 

Redineys  occurs  at  Fulwood,  near  Sheffield,  in 
1637.  It  then  contained  seventy-three  acres,  and 
was  u  reserved  for  the  red  deare."  There  is  a  field 
called  Eediker  at  Dore,  near  Sheffield. 

S.  0.  ADDT. 

"  LIMINA  APOSTOLORUM  "  (7th  S.  iii.  517).— This, 
of  course,  is  the  usual  form  of  expressing  a  visit 
to  Rome.  So  in  reference  to  A.D.  688  Beda  has : — 

"Anno  autem  regni  Aldfridi  tertio  Csedualla  rex 

Occidentaliura  Saxonum venit  Romam ut  ad 

limina  beatorum  apostolorum  fonte  baptismatis  ablue- 
retur."— '  Hist.  Eccl.,'  v.  7. 

And  before  that  Prudentius  had  written  : — 

Ipsa  et  senatus  lumina, 
Quondam  Luperci  aut  Flaraines, 
Apostolorum  et  martyrum 
Exosculantur  limina. 

'  Peristepb.,'  ii.  517-20. 

And  so,  too,  Claudian  : — 

Per  cineres  Pauli,  per  cani  limina  Petri, 
Ne  laceres  versus,  dux  lacobe,  meos. 

1  Carm.,'  Ixxvii.  p.  696,  Lips.,  1759. 

In  A.D.  1031  Cnut  wrote  a  letter  to  describe  hia 
visit  to  Rome,  in  which  he  said  that,  after  long  since 
vowing  this  journey  and  being  prevented,  he  had 
at  last  been  able,  for  which  he  was  thankful,  "  to 
visit  the  sanctuary  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  others  which  he  could  find  either 
within  or  without  the  city  of  Rome  "  (ep.  in  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester's  *  Chron.,'  Bohn,  1854,  p.  137). 
And  what  was  more,  he  wrote  : — 

"I  spoke  with  the  Emperor  himself,  and  the  lord 
pope,  and  the  princes  who  were  there,  in  regard  to 
the  wants  of  my  people,  English  as  well  as  Danes; 
that  there  should  be  granted  to  them  more  equal 
justice  and  greater  security  in  their  journeys  to  Rome, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  hindered  by  so  many 
barriers  on  the  road  nor  harassed  by  unjust  tolls." — Ibid. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  mis- 
takes have  arisen  from  corruptions  in  the  text 
or  errors  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  Optatus  connects  the  two  great  apostles 
in  their  relics  with  Rome  from  the  reading 
of  Romans  xii.  13,  in  the  Latin,  "Memoriis 
sanctorum  communicantes."  "Ecce  prsesentes 
sunt  ibi,"  he  observes  after  quoting  the  verse, 
"  duorum  memorise  apostolorum.  Dicite  si  ad  has 
ingredi  potuit ;  aut  obtulit  illic,  ubi  sanctorum 
memorias  esse  constat"('De  Schism.  Donatist./  ii. 
4).  Some  MSS.  with  D  have  rats  /AVCICUS.  To 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  the  two  great 
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apostles  at  Rojne  was  an  act  of  devotion  and  com- 
munion. ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  Limina  Apostolorum  are  the  basilicas  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome  and  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  is  mistaken  in  saying  that "  the 
Limina  were  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  Con- 
fession" ('  Sacred  Archaeology,'  352).  Gaetano 
Moroni,  a  careful  and  trustworthy  authority,  has 
written  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Limina 
Apostolorum.  See  his  '  Dizionario  di  Erudizione 
Storico-Ecclesiastica  da  S.  Pietro  sino  ai  nostri 
Giorni,'  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  221-33)  (Venice,  dalla 
tipografia  Emiliana,  1845). 

EDMUND  WATERTON. 

'INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS'  (7th  S.  iv.  69). — "The 
Prince  of  Potboys"  is  an  allusion  to  Prince  Potbus, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  Her  Majesty's  coronation. 

WILLIAM  FRASER  of  Ledeclune,  Bt. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  "great  Haythen 
Jews "  is  not  intended  to  point  at  any  particular 
individuals,  but  to  embrace  several  distinguished 
Jews,  such  as  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  Isaac  Gold- 
amid,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  &c.  M.  H.  R. 

[G.  B.  and  others  oblige  with  similar  information.] 

RECORDS  OF  CELTIC  OCCUPATION  IN  LOCAL 
NAMES  (7th  S.  iv.  1,  90).— The  German  analogies 
throw  some  light  on  the  question  whether  ethnic 
or  tribal  appellations  enter  into  the  composition  of 
English  village  names.  On  the  old  Wendish 
frontier,  village  names  referring  to  the  Wends  are 
numerous,  and,  as  Forsteraann  observes,  "  deuten 
mit  sicherheit  auf  wendische  ansiedlungen,"  in 
some  cases,  he  adds,  "  unmittelbar,"  as  in  the  case 
of  Winedeheim,  now  Franken-windheim,  in  other 
cases  through  the  medium  of  a  personal  name  ulti- 
mately ethnic,  as  Winedesheim,  now  Windsheim, 
or  Windeshem,  now  Winsen.  Similar  names  of 
ethnic  origin,  from  documents  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  century,  are  Sahsenheim,  Langobardon- 
heim,  Franchonhusen,  Suaboheim,  Thuringoheim, 
and  Burgundhart.  Not  uncommon  are  the  names, 
such  as  Schottenkirchen  and  Schottenklb'ster, 
which  testify  to  early  religious  foundations  of 
Irish  monks.  Near  Danzig  are  two  places  called 
Altschottland  and  Neuschottland,  which  probably 
indicate  commercial  settlements.  Very  numerous 
are  the  names  compounded  with  the  word  walah,  a 
foreigner.  Old  charters  contain  scores  of  such 
names  as  Walahusa,  Walahusuo,  Waladorf,  Walah- 
heim,  Walahesheim,  Walishoven,  Walahesdorf,  and 
the  like,  which,  like  the  Wend  names,  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ethnic.  On  the  German  lin- 
guistic frontiers  there  are  numerous  village  names 
of  more  recent  origin  which  plainly  refer  to  the 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  con- 
tiguous villages  of  Deutsch-Brod  and  Bohmisch- 
Brod,  Deutsch-Steinach  and  Wiilsch-Steinach 


Deutsch  •  Neureuth  and  Walsch-Neureuth,  to 
which  may  be  added  Deutsch-Neukirch,  Deutsch- 
Wagram,  Windisch-Kappel,  Windisch-Gratz,  and 
Windisch-Eschenbach.  Dr.  Guest  has  enumerated 
similar  names  as  indications  of  the  old  line  of  the 
Welsh  and  English  march,  such  as  Englishcombe 
and  Englishbatch,  and  more  especially  the  adjacent 
villages  of  English  Frankton  and  Welsh  Frankton, 
near  Ellesmere. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Grisons  alternate  villages 
are  German  and  Roman sch,  the  inhabitants  differ- 
ing in  blood,  language,  and  religion,  and  never 
intermarrying.  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  Angles  and  Danes  seem  in  like  manner  to  have 
dwelt  apart,  many  parishes  containing  two  town- 
ships, one  bearing  an  English  and  the  other  a 
Danish  name.  Thus  my  own  parish  of  Settrington 
includes  the  township  of  Scagglethorpe ;  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Langton  comprises  the  township 
of  Kenny  thorpe ;  and  Westow,  the  next  parish,  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Mennythorpe,  Eddlethorpe, 
and  Firby. 

The  Isle  of  Axholme  seems  to  have  formed, 
from  its  inaccessibility,  a  refuge  for  the  old  Celtic 
inhabitants,  who  maintained  themselves  among  its 
marshes  long  after  the  English  conquest,  and  the 
topographical  nomenclature  seems  to  me  to  testify 
plainly  to  the  fact.  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Elinet, 
with  which  MR.  ADDY  is  conversant,  the  same  seems 
to  have  been  the  case.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

CONVICTS  SHIPPED  TO  THE  COLONIES  (7th  S.  ii. 
162,  476  ;  iii.  58,  114,  193  ;  iv.  72).— The  case  of 
Elizabeth  Canning  is  related  by  Canl  field  in  his 
'  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Persons,'  and  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated  in  these  "congested  columns." 
She  was  convicted— on  what  seems  very  insufficient 
evidence — of  perjury,  May,  1754,  and  transported. 
Great  sympathy  was  shown  towards  her,  and  large 
subscriptions  were  raised  for  her  comfort  and  sup- 
port. She  married  an  opulent  Quaker  in  America, 
and  "lived  happily  ever  afterwards."  Her  portrait 
was  engraved  by  Boitard,  Worlidge,  and  others. 
JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

[A  full  report  of  the  case,  contributed  by  MR.  J.  J. 
STOCKEN,  is  too  long  for  our  columns.  We  have  forwarded 
it  to  PROP.  BUTLER.] 

SIR  CHARLES  FLOWER  (7th  S.  iv.  69).— Sir 
Charles  was  the  elder  son  of  Mr.  Stephen  Flower, 
a  cheesemonger  in  the  Minories.  He  was  born 
Feb.  18,  1763,  and  made  a  large  fortune  "  by  ex- 
tensive contracts  with  Government  for  provisions 
during  the  war."  He  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
1799,  was  elected  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Cornhill 
in  1801,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1808. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  on  Dec.  1,  1809.  He 
married  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Squire,  of  Plymouth,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Sir  Charles  died  in  Russell 
Square  on  Sept.  15,  1835,  aged  seventy-two,  and 
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was  buried  in  Aldgate  Church.  James,  his  onl 
surviving  son,  died  on  May  17,  1850,  when  th 
baronetcy  became  extinct.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

He  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1808-9,  and  was  create 
a  baronet.         EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Sir  Charles  Flower,  alderman  of  the  ward  o 
Cornhill,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Londo 
1808-9,  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent  datec 
Dec.  8,  1809.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  MR 
EVANS  any  information  he  may  require  concerning 
him  if  he  will  communicate  with  me. 

C.  H.  ATHILL,  Bluemantle. 
Heralds'  College,  E.G. 

MOMPOX  (7th  S.  ii.  228,  254).— I  am  obliged  fo 
your  answer  to  my  query  as  to  the  whereabouts  o 
this  place.  In  1853  the  New  Granada  Company 
sent  out  a  party,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Israel  Pellew — a  relation,  I  believe,  of  the  Earl  o 
Exmouth — to  work  some  mines  ;  but  he,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  company,  died.  I  have  a  lettei 
of  condolence  from  the  secretary  of  the  company 
Mr.  Breffit,  to  Mrs.  Pellew.  I  hope  some  of  youi 
American  readers  will  see  this,  and  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  put  on  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
a  church  or  chapel  in  Mompox.  How  else  can  ] 
obtain  it  ?  To  whom  would  your  readers  advise 
me  to  refer  ?  Is  the  New  Granada  Company  stil" 
existing  ?  M.  A.Oxon. 

PRECEDENCE  IN  CHURCH  (7th  S.  ii.  361,  495;  iii 
74,  157,  394,  500  ;  iv.  15).— In  Bishop  Meade's 
*  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia '  (1857) 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  precedence 
always  allowed  to  the  first  families  in  the  colonial 
churches  of  Virginia.  The  allotment  of  seats 
according  to  rank  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  things  thought  of  when  a  new  church  was 
built.  This  fact  goes  far  to  prove  that  such  was 
the  custom  in  the  mother  Church  too,  the  Church 
in  Virginia  being  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  any  custom  in  the 
Church  at  home  would  be  probably  imported  into 
the  Church  abroad.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 
Virginia,  U.S. 

DARKLING  (7th  S.  iii.  148,  191,  374,  526).— 
Byron  also  uses  the  word  in  the  '  Corsair/  iii.  3 : — 
In  eilence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate; 

and  in  *  Mazeppa,'  sect.  2  :— 

And  in  the  depths  of  forests  darkling 
The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling. 

It  requires  a  concordance  to  settle  the  moot  point 
whether  the  word  was  a  favourite  one  of  Byron  ; 
if  it,  were,  then,  as  he  has  said  of  a  certain  neo- 
logism, 

Now  here 's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 
darkling  may  frequently  occur  in  his  luminous  and 
voluminous  works.  FREDK.  BULB. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  'THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS 
HOSPITALLERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,'  BY  W. 
TILL,  1834  (7th  S.  iii.  471).— I  venture  to  submit 
that  there  is  something  wrong  about  MR.  LOVELL'S 
ascription  of  the  date  of  Sir  William  Weston's  death. 
Either  "  Ascension  Day  "  or  "  7th  "  must,  according 
to  my  calculation,  be  erroneous.  I  may  be  out  in  my 
reckoning,  but  I  make  May  7,  1540,  a  Friday. 
Holy  Thursday  was  May  7  in  1551,  but,  before 
that  year,  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  had  not 
occurred  on  that  day  of  the  month  since  1472. 

NEMO. 

Temple. 

ARMS  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKB  (7th  S.  iii.  495 ; 
iv.  17). — In  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Hervey,  Rector 
of  Colmer,  was  kind  enough  to  send  me,  he  states 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  "  had  adopted  for  his  coat 
of  arms  that  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  a  member  of 
another  branch.  This  was  the  cause  of  a  family 
quarrel,  which  was  appeased  by  a  grant  from  the 
Queen  of  another,"  &c.  Mr.  Hervey  does  not  state 
what  this  former  coat  was ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
Sir  Bernard's  coat  might  be  found  amongst  the 
visitations  at  the  British  Museum,  or  the  many 
references  to  Drake  in  Marshall's  '  Genealogist's 
Guide.'  J.  G.  BRADFORD. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  what  arms 
Drake  used  before  1581.  As  after  that  date  he 
quartered  the  wyvern  coat  with  the  new  grant, 
the  presumption  is  that  he  previously  used  the 
wyvern  alone.  That  MR.  DRAKE  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  he  had  none  and  used  none  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  very  interesting  letter  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Carate  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
dated  April  16,  1579,  "  Sirvese  con  mucha  plata, 
os  bordos  y  coronas  dorados  y  en  ella  sus  arraas  " 
('Costa-Rica, Nicaragua y  Panama  en  el  SigloXVI./ 
por  D.  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  p.  583).  That 
Carate  saw  the  arms  on  the  plate  may,  I  think,  be 
considered  certain.  J.  K.  L. 

PONTE  OR  PONT  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  148,  239, 
>04). — J.  McO.  B.  will  find  a  number  of  persons 
)earing  the  names  of  Pont,  Du  Pont,  Du  Ponde, 
and  Du  Pondt  in  the  Camden  Society's  '  List  of 
Foreigners  resident  in  England  1618-1688.'  To 
ave  space  I  merely  give  the  pages  where  they  are 
o  be  found,  viz.,  pp.  8,  16,  44,  50,  and  82. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

WOODPECKER =HICKWALL  (7th  S.  iii.  497). — 
Francis  Holy-Oke's  edition  of  'Riders  Dictionarie* 
1640)  has  "Hickwall  or  hickway  "  in  the  list  of 
irds.  Under  "Picus"  the  word  is  spelt  heigh- 
,ould.  According  to  the  Rev.  C.  Swainson's  '  Folk- 
ore  of  British  Birds '  (p.  99),  hickwall  is  used  in 

Gloucestershire  not  for  the  green  woodpecker,  but 
or  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker  (Dendrocopus 

minor).     He  derives  hickwall  from  A.-S.  hicgan, 
o  try,  and  refers  to  the  same  source  the  following 
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names  for  the  green  woodpecker  :  eccle  (Oxford- 
shire), icwell  (Northants),  eaqual  or  ecall  (Salop), 
yuchl  (Wilts),  yockel  (Salop),  stock  eikk  (Worces- 
tershire), Jack  ickk  (Northants). 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Halliwell  gives  hickol  as  a  West  of  England 
name  of  the  woodpecker.  Another  form  of  the 
word  is  hickway,  under  which  the  same  authority 
has  the  following  :  "  '  A  hicway,  or  woodpecker, 
virco;  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  21.  Hickwall,  Florio, 
p.  203.  Hiyhawe,  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bequebo, 
Epeiche,  Epiche.  'Hygh-whele,  picus,'  MS. 
Arundel  249,  f.  90."  In  the  '  Linguse  Romanes 
Dictionarium  Luculentum  Novum'  (Cambridge, 
1693)  I  find,  "A  Hickwal,  or  Hickway,  a  bird. 
Virco,  m.  picus  Martius,  picumnus";  and  s.  v. 
"  Picus,"  "  A  bird  which  makes  holes  in  trees  ;  of 
which  there  be  several  sorts  :  a  Wood-pecker,  a 
Speckt,  a  Hickway  or  Heighhould,  a  French-Pye, 
a  Wittwall."  C.  0.  B. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  an  old  friend  of  my 
boyhood — the  'Architecture  of  Birds' — still  has 
readers.  Eickwall  seems  not  to  be  confined  to 
one  locality.  Coles's  'Dictionary'  (1713)  has, 
"Hickwall,  a  wood-pecker  or  wryneck";  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  his  '  British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests,' 
gives  hickwall  for  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker, 
and  whitwall  for  the  great  spotted  woodpecker. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Halliwell,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,'  refers  to  p.  203,  "  Florio,"  for 
the  use  of  this  word.  Having  found  hickwall  or 
hickwel  in  the  following  dictionaries — Phillips 
(1720),  Bailey  (1759),  Ash  (1775),  Johnson  (1814), 
Knowles  (1835),  Webster  (1863),  Wright  (1880), 
Davies  (1881) — I  cannot  think  that  the  use  of  it 
can  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

If  (as  I  presume)  the  above  is  a  misprint  for 
heclcmall,  I  can  inform  your  correspondent  Picus 
that  the  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  South  Devon.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

HABERDON  :  ANTISCARP  (7th  S.  iii.  515).— I  am 
afraid  MR.  BEDELL  has  been  coining  a  word  here, 
for  I  never  heard  of  this  term  in  military  engineer- 
ing. Doubtless  it  is  meant  as  an  equivalent  for 
"  counterscarp,"  i.  e.,  the  side  of  the  ditch  furthest 
from  the  work.  If,  however,  as  may  be  the  case, 
MR.  BEDELL  can  give  examples  of  the  use  of  "  anti- 
scarp,"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  them.  It 
is  certainly  not  now  in  general  use. 

E.  T.  EVANS. 
63,  Fellows  Eoad,  N.W. 

Haberdon  is  singularly  like  Aberdon,  the  old 
form  of  Aberdeen,  N.B.;  but  I  incline  to  suggest 


variant  of  Haver,  which  is  common  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  cf.  Haversack,  "  a  bag  for  oats." 

A.  H. 

Ho,  VOCABULUM  SILENTII  (7th  S.  iii.  496).— 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  were  the  words  with  which  the  devil 
and  vice  of  the  old  moralities  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  and  seem  to  have  been 
used  to  command  silence  or  an  interjectional  call 
to  attract  attention.  Numerous  instances  are  given 
in  Nares's  'Gloss.,' s.-u.,  and  in  Dodsley's  "Old 
Plays."  The  word  ho  is  also  used  as  a  verb  mean- 
ing "stop,"  "  halt."  The  following  quotations  are 
given  by  Halliwell,  who  says  ho  was  formerly  an 
exclamation  commanding  the  cessation  of  any 
action,  as  at  tournaments  :  "  Let  us  ho  "  ('  Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,'  p.  31);  "But  alas,  alas,  we  have 
passed  all  bounds  of  modestie  and  measure  :  there 
is  no  hoe  with  us  "  (Dent's  '  Pathway,'  p.  43)  ; 
"  Howbeit  they  would  not  crie  hoa  here,  but 
sent  in  post  some  of  their  covent  to  Rome  "  (Stani- 
hurst's  '  Description  of  Ireland,'  p.  26).  See  gener- 
ally Halliwell  and  Nares's  'Gloss.,'  t.v.  "Ho" 
and  "  Hoo."  A.  COLLINGWOOD  LEE. 

Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

"Ho  (quod  est  cessate)"  is  evidently  "  hold  !" 
or  "  halt ! "  It  appears  in  John  Ball's  letter 
(1382):  "Know  your  friend  from  your  foe,  Haveth 
ynough  and  saith  hoe  "  (Stow's  '  Chron.,'  294). 

J.  H.  WYLIE. 

Rochdale. 

Can  it  interest  G.  N.  or  anybody  else  to  know 
that  ho  is  very  common  in  Holland  as  an  exclama- 
tion not  "  silentii,"  but  "  cessationis  "  1  A  driver 
shouts  ho  to  a  horse  to  stop  it,  &c. 

WlLLEM  S.   LOGEMAN. 
Newton  School,  Kock  Ferry. 

NUMISMATIC  (7th  S.  iv.  69).— In  reply  to  MR. 
BUTLER'S  inquiry,  the  legend  he  quotes  (not  quite 
correctly)  occurs  on  a  satirical  medal,  struck  in 
silver,  I  should  imagine  about  the  year  1530  or 
1540,  in  the  Protestant  interest.  The  obverse 
bears  a  double  head,  which  at  first  sight  displays 
the  features  of  a  horned  gentleman  of  somewhat 
forbidding  aspect,  but  when  inverted  presents  the 
face  of  a  pope  with  the  triple  crown.  Legend, 

ECCLESIA  .  PERVERSA  .  TENET  .  FACIEM  .  DIABOLI. 

The  reverse  is  on  the  same  lines.  In  its  normal 
position  the  head  is  that  of  a  jester,  when  inverted 
that  of  a  cardinal  ;  the  legend,  STULTI  .  ALI- 
QVANDO  .  SAPIENTES.  I  have  one  of  these  coins, 
which  seem  to  be  somewhat  rare,  before  me  as  I 
write.  The  diameter  is  thirty-five  millimetres. 

The  Catholics  retorted  with  a  similar  medal,  in 
which  the  head  of  Calvin  replaces  that  of  the  pope 
in  that  just  described.  The  legends  are  as  follows: 

JOAN  .  CALVINUS  .  HERESIARCH  .  PESSIMUS  and  ET  . 
STULTI .  ALIQUANDO  .  SAPITE  .  PSAL.  XCIII. 

Some  interesting  information  on  the  subject  may 
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be  found  in  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1837, 
entitled  '  Monnaies  Inconnues  des  Eveques,  des 
Innocents,  des  Fous,'  &c.    J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 
Richmond-on-Thames. 

This  medal,  for  which  MR.  BUTLER  inquires,  is 
in  my  possession.  The  legend  surrounds  the  head 
of  a  pope  with  the  triple  crown.  When  turned 
upside  down,  instead  of  a  pope  a  devil's  head  ap- 
pears. The  reverse  of  the  medal  bears  the  legend 
STULTI  .  ALIQUANDO  .  SAPiENTES.  The  design  is  a 
monk's  head  with  cowl.  When  turned  upside 
down  the  head  becomes  a  fool  with  a  cap  and 
bells.  There  is  no  date,  but  it  was  evidently 
struck  in  the  days  of  the  Borgias,  as  it  resembles 
in  general  workmanship  other  medals  of  that  date 
that  are  in  my  collection. 

CORA  KENNEDY  SADA. 

San  Guglielmo,  Tortona,  Italy, 

"  MAKE  NO  BONES  OF  "  (7th  S.  iii.  408,  523).— 
— For  once  in  a  way  I  venture  to  ask  leave  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  to  guess.  And  it  is  that  I  may  hazard 
a  conjecture  that  correspondents  who  think  that 
"  bones"  in  this  phrase  has  anything  to  do  with 
osseous  substance  may  be  in  error.  In  Gascoigne's 
line  the  phrase  "  Yet  never  made  nor  bones  nor 
bragges  thereof "  seems  plainly  in  either  word  to 
refer  to  something  spoken.  So,  possibly,  to  "  make 
no  bones "  may  mean  to  make  no  "  petition,"  no 
"  begging  "  off,  the  old  sense  of  bone,  boone,  or 
boon.  It  is  not  in  this  sense  unlike  the  passage 
where  it  is  said  : — 

Placebo  came  and  eke  his  frendea  sone, 
And  aider-first  he  bade  hem  all  a  bone, 
That  non  of  hem  non  argumentes  make 
Again  the  purpos  that  he  hath  ytake. 

'  Merchant's  Tale,'  Tyrwh.,  v.  9491,  sqq. 

Thus  to  "  make  no  bones  "  would  simply  mean  to 
make  no  reason  for  refusal,  no  excuse,  no  begging 
off ;  or,  if  "  bone  "  be  taken  as  "  favour,"  to  make 
no  favour  of  it,  but  do  it  at  once.  So  in  the  old 
fairy  tale  : — 

O,  fish  of  the  sea,  come  hither  to  me, 
For  there  'a  my  wife,  the  plague  of  my  life, 
Has  sent  me  to  beg  a  bone  of  thee. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

PITT'S  LAST  WORDS  (7th  S.  iv.  23).— Lovers  of 
historical  accuracy  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to 
prefer  the  deliberate  statement  of  Lord  Stanhope 
to  the  4inner-table  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  A 
man  at  the  point  of  death  might  ask  for  a  little 
beef-tea  or  a  glass  of  wine  ;  but  only  a  man  with 
a  healthy  appetite  could  long  for  a  veal  pie. 

J.  DIXON. 

ROBERT  BALE,  RECORDER  OF  LONDON  (7th  S. 
iv.  49). — Bale  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  re 
corder.  According  to  the  'Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,' 
vol.  iii.  p,  42,  he  "  was  elected  a  notary  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  subsequently  a  judge  in  the  civil 


courts."  MR.  STOCKEN'S  query  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, as  Douce  (not  "  Arnold  ")  in  the  "  adver- 
tisement "  to  *  The  Customs  of  London,  otherwise 
called  Arnold's  Chronicle'  (1811,  p.  xi)  refers  to 
Robert  Bale  as  "  Recorder  of  London  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  IV."  (not  Henry  IV.).  G.  F.  R.  B. 

"  No  FRINGE  "  (7th  S.  iii.  265).— For  the  more 
complete  instruction  of  the  antiquary  or  New 
Zealander  of  the  future,  should  it  not  be  recorded 
that  the  prohibition  quoted  was  aimed  at  the  habit 
of  inappropriate  imitation,  not  at  the  "fringe" 
itself?  otherwise  the  information  would  give  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  taste  of  the  age.  The 
arrangement  of  hair  with  which  the  Italian  painters 
of  the  quattrocento  so  daintily  decked  their  angels 
has  been  found  not  at  all  unsuited  to  many  fair 
young  English  girls  ;  and  it  is  not  the  style,  but 
the  vulgarization  of  it,  that  is  objected  to. 

The  other  style,  of  massing  the  hair  over  the  top 
of  the  forehead,  so  becoming  to  many  young  faces 
(those  in  whom  it  looks  "untidy"  should  not 
adopt  it),  I  have  heard  called  a  "  tousle."  I  think 
"  frizzled  "  denotes  small  tight  curls. 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

PRICES  GIVEN  FOR  CAXTONS  (7th  S.  iii.  447). — 
It  seems  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  'Book  Fancier'  and  the  quotations 
therein  from  Mr.  G.  Sanders's  MSS.,  a  second 
edition  '  Game  of  Chesse '  was  sold  in  1698  by 
Dr.  Bernard  for  Is.  6d.  (Duke  of  Devonshire, 
172Z.  5s.).  W.  H. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Caxton's  '  Cordyal.'  On  the 
fly-leaf,  in  the  handwriting  of  my  great-grand- 
father, John  Loveday,  of  Caversham,  "  1728.  Pre- 
tium  6f/8d."  It  has  one  leaf  of  the  text  wanting, 
supplied  in  MS.,  otherwise  almost  perfect  and  in 
fairly  good  condition.  JOHN  E.  T.  LOVEDAY. 

THE  SPENSERIAN  STANZA  (7th  S.  iii.  409,  525). 
— I  send  the  following  additions  to  my  former  lists 
at  the  above  references.  With  regard  to  Camp- 
bell's '  Chaucer  and  Windsor,'  although  it  consists 
of  two  stanzas  only,  the  second  contains  such  an 
admirable  criticism  in  a  nutshell  on  '  The  Canter- 
bury Tales '  that  the  fragment  is  worth  including 
on  this  account  alone.  It  also  contains  the  de- 
scription of  Chaucer  which  has  since  been  made 
famous  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  *  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,'  "  Our  morning-star  of  song."  I  do  not 
know  if  this  happy  phrase  is  originally  due  to 
Campbell  or  Tennyson.  'The  Dream  of  Fair 
Women '  was  first  published,  I  see,  in  1832  (the 
year  of  Scott's  death) ;  Campbell  died  in  1844. 
When  was  his  '  Chaucer  and  Windsor '  first  pub- 
lished? Byron,  undoubtedly  indirectly  alluding 
to  Mary  Chaworth,  has  "the  morning- star  of 
memory  "  in  '  The  Giaour,'  published  in  1813. 

Does  any  one  know  of  a  poem  in  Spenser's 
stanza  earlier  than  Edmund  Smith's '  Thales '  ?  It 
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is  strange  that  a  hundred  years  or  more  from  the 
appearance  of  'The  Faery  Queene'  should  have 
passed  away  before  any  one  attempted  to  write  in 
a  metre  which  during  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  was  so  great  a 
favourite  with  many  excellent  poets.  Was  there 
not  a  single  Spenserian  poem  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  ? 

Edmund  Neale  Smith,  obiit  1710  :  '  Thales :  a 
Monody,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Pococke. 
In  imitation  of  Spenser.'— First  published  in  1751, 
forty  years  after  Smith's  death.  See  note  in  Peter 
Cunningham's  edition  of  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  sub  nomine  "  Edmund  Smith." 

Bedingfield  :  '  The  Education  of  Achilles. 

'  Psyche  ;  or,  the  Great  Metamorphosis '  (query 
author),  in  Dodsley's  'Collection  of  Poems  by 
Several  Hands,'  ed.  1775,  vol.  iii. 

William  Lisle  Bowles  :  '  Childe  Harold's  Last 
Pilgrimage,'  six  stanzas. 

Keats  :  *  The  Cap  and  Bells.' 

Southey  :  '  A  Tale  of  Paraguay.' 

Campbell :  '  Chaucer  and  Windsor.' 

W.  C.  Bryant :  '  The  Ages.' 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford. 

'The  Concubine'  (title  afterwards  altered  to 
'Sir  Martyne'),  a  poem  in  two  cantos,  by 
William  Julius  Mickle,  may  be  added  to  MR. 
BOUCHIER'S  list  of  poems  in  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

J.  T.  B. 

'The  Pilgrimage  of  Harmonia,'  by  the  late  Miss 
Frances  Rolleston,  1874,  247  pp.,  is  in  the  Spen 
serian  stanza.  A.  A. 

ANTIGUGLER  (7th  S.  iii.  328,  431;  iv.  15).— I 
happen  to  possess  an  antigugler  similar  to  the  one 
described  by  MR.  TEW.  In  my  father's  time, 
when  port  wine  was  more  often  drunk  than  now,  it 
was  always  used  whenever  a  bottle  of  port  was 
decanted.  A  piece  of  fine  muslin  was  fixed  in  the 
upper  rim,  and  so,  with  the  strainer  as  well,  the 
wine  came  out  very  clear.  It  was  always  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  wine-strainer,"  the  word  anti- 
gugler I  never  heard.  My  specimen  is  an  old  one 
and  the  hall-mark,  from  cleaning  and  long  usage,  is 
so  nearly  obliterated  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  its  age.  H.  E.  WILKINSON. 

Anerley,  S.E. 

GOLDWYER  OR  GoLDWIRE     FAMILY    (7th    S.    iii 

249;  iv.  13). — I  do  not  know  either  the  period  01 
the  particular  connexion  which  MR.  BAYLEY  has  in 
view,  but  venture  to  send  the  accompanying  inter 
marriage  between  the  Bay  ley  and  Gold  wye: 
families,  in  case  it  should  be  of  interest  to  him 
though  haply  he  may  be  already  acquainted  wit] 
it.  George  Gpldwyre,  surgeon,  of  Marlborough 
in  Wiltshire,  married  Elizabeth  Bay  ley,  whose  family 
appears  to  have  been  long  connected  with  tba 


Jace.    He  had  by  her  four  sons,  William,  George, 
lenry,  and  John,  who  were  all  minors  in  1736. 

Her  brothers  John,  who  died  in  1736,  and  Samuel, 
.ho  died  in  1752,  were  brewers.     John  Bayly,  of 
Marlborough,  grocer,  who  died  in  1668,  was  pro- 
ably  an  ancestor.     FREDK.  CHAS.  CASS,  M.A. 
Monken  Hadley  Rectory. 

John  Goldwire  was  in  1662  ejected  from  the 
icarage  of  Arundel,  Sussex,  for  nonconformity, 
ind  buried  at  Romsey  in  1690.     See   Calamy, 
Nonconformist  Memorial,'  vol.  iii. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

MURIEL  (7th  S.  ii.  508;  iii.  57,  238,  357,  464). 
—My  list  was  not  offered  as  being  exhaustive. 

!t  is  compiled  from  scarcely  any  authorities  ex- 
cept the  Fines  and  Close  Rolls,  and  is  of  value  as 
showing  what  names  were  borne  by  Jews  in  Eng- 

and  before  1290.  I  have  never  met  with  Nicholas 
as  the  name  of  a  Jew  ;  but  I  will  not  presume  to 
say  it  never  was  so.  To  prove  a  negative  is  a  con- 
fessedly difficult  matter.  HERMENTRUDE. 

The  following  couplet  maybe  of  interest  to  your 
correspondent  who  is  seeking  the  origin  of  the 
above  name  : — 

E  jo  vus  pri,  dame  Muriel 

Le  donez  a  votre  pessel. 

It  is   taken   from  an  old  poem   by  Walter   de 
Biblesworth  (early  thirteenth  century),  and  may- 
be found  in  vol.  i.  of  Wright's  'National  Anti- 
quities,' p.  156.  P.  E.  NEWBERRY. 
Upper  Norwood. 

YORKSHIRE  PEDIGREES  (7th  S.  iii.  515).— The 
quarterings  in  these  arms  (about  which  a  corre- 
spondent has  recently  been  inquiring)  are  as  fol- 
lows :  6,  Az,  a  bend  between  three  birds  arg. 
(Wentworth  of  Elmsall)  ;  6,  Gules,  a  cinquefoil 
between  eight  cross  crosslets  or,  over  all  a  bend 
engrailed  or  (Umfrevill,  borne  by  Tugilby  of 
Ripley).  The  Talbot  shield  exhibits,  5,  Or,  three 
in  escutcheons  vaire  ;  10,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant 
gules.  The  remainder,  if  he  requires  them,  your 
correspondent  can  have  if  he  will  be  good  enough 
to  place  himself  in  communication  direct  with  me. 
HENRY  A.  H.  GOODRIDGE. 

18,  Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross. 

No.  2  quartering  of  the  second  pedigree  of 
Ayscough  of  York  is:  Arg.,  a  saltire  gu.,  on  a 
chief  of  the  second  three  cicquefoils  or,  a  crescent 
for  difference,  for  Talboys  of  Kyme,  co.  Lincoln- 
shire. The  cinquefoils  are  sometimes  written  as 
"  creslops."  The  following  quarterings  should 
come  into  the  shield  through  Talboys:  Barroden 
or  Burden,  Gu.,  on  a  bend  arg.,  three  cinquefoils 
sa. ;  Fitzwith,  Gu.,  two  bends  or ;  Umfreville,  Gu., 
crusilly,  a  cinquefoil  or  (also  written,  Gu.,  a  cinque- 
foil within  an  orb  of  crosses  patonce) ;  JCynae,  Gu,, 
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a  chevron  between  ten  cross  crosslets  or  ;  Cokefield, 
Clavernell,  and  Bullingbroke  (query  Bolingbroke  ?), 
sometimes  written  Sa.,  a  chevron  between  three 
columns  or,  instead  of  three  castles.  If  J.  W.  C. 
will  quote  the  blazons  of  the  arms  he  cannot 
identify,  I  may  be  able  to  help  him  further.  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  quarterings  were  given 
with  the  first  pedigree  of  Ayscough  of  York. 

J.  K.  FLOTEB. 

THE  BEER-DRAWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  (7th  S.  ii.  508).  —  Surely 
this  is  a  confused  reference  to  the  ancient  cor- 
porate and  memorial  office  of  ale-conner  or  ale- 
taster.  FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 

Year-  Booh  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third: 
Years  X11I.  and  XIV.  Edited  and  translated  by 
Luke  Owen  Pike.  Rolls  Series.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
THIS  series  of  the  year-books  goes  on  more  slowly  than 
we  could  wish,  but  each  succeeding  volume  makes  it 
more  evident  that  no  labour  is  spared  by  the  editor. 
Faults  have  been  found,  reasonably  and  unjustly,  with 
some  of  the  other  issues  of  this  great  series  of  "  Chronicles 
and  Memorials,"  but  we  have  met  with  no  one  who  has 
grudged  the  time  and  money  spent  over  these  year-books, 
or  has  found  any  faults  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
editorial  work  has  been  carried  on.  There  are,  we  feel 
assured,  not  many  of  our  readers  who  have  ever  en- 
deavoured to  translate  a  long  passage  of  English-French 
into  the  current  language  of  to-day.  Those  who  have 
done  BO  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  French 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe 
is  a  very  different  and  a  much  harder  thing  to  tackle 
than  the  "  Frenche  of  Paris."  And  here  we  would 
remark,  by  way  of  digression,  that  notwithstanding  any- 
thing that  commentators  may  have  said  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  about  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  that  when 
Chaucer  told  us  that  his  Prioress  spoke  London  French, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  idiom  of  Paris,  he  did  not 
intend  to  represent  her  as  an  ignorant  person.  French 
was,  in  those  days,  not  only  the  language  of  the  Court, 
but  was  spoken  by  most  of  the  upper  and  the  middle 
class.  It  was  no  more  bad  French  than  that  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities  of  France  ;  but  it  was  a  dialect  differing  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  Paris,  which—  unfortunately, 
as  some  scholars  think—  was  destined  to  set  the  fashion 
both  as  to  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the 
year-books,  but  it  requires  one  learned  in  mediaeval  law 
to  understand  them,  and  their  full  value  can  never  be 
properly  estimated  until  we  have  the  complete  series 
before  us.  We  trust  that  when  those  portions  which  as 
yet  remain  in  manuscript  are  all  printed,  the  work  will 
be  rendered  complete  by  a  new  edition  of  the  old  black- 
letter  volumes  which  «ontain  some  of  the  most  important. 
Unless  we  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  our  reading,  it 
is  evident  that  these  old  printed  copies  are  often  so 
blundered  as  to  obscure  the  sense,  and  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  are  printed  from  the  best  texts. 

Mr.  Pike  has  given,  in  the  introduction,  a  short 
treatise  on  mediaeval  surnames,  which  is  of  more  value 
than  many  a  speculative  dissertation  which  we  have 
read  on  the  same  subject.  Even  at  the  present  day  we 
find  many  persons  ignorant  as  to  the  real  growth  of  sur- 


names. Too  many  of  them  think  that  it  was  a  rapid  process, 
instead  of  realizing  the  fact  that  some  few  great  houses 
had  family  names  eight  hundred  years  ago,  while  many 
of  those  in  humble  rank  did  not  attain  to  them  until  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.  We  suppose  all  our  people  have 
now  true  surnames  of  some  kind  or  other;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  patronymics  is  increasing 
by  the  settlement  of  foreigners,  and  from  nicknames 
becoming  hereditary.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  our 
old  names,  both  gentle  and  peasant,  that  were  restricted 
to  one  race  and  locality,  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  died  out 
within  very  recent  times. 

The  Old  German  Puppet  Play  of  '  Doctor  Faust  '  turned 
into  English.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
T.  C.  H.  Hedderwick,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
&  Co.) 

IN  his  translation  of  the  old  puppet  play  of  '  Doctor 
Faust  '  and  in  his  introduction  and  notes  Mr.  Hedderwick 
supplies  a  work  of  scholarly  value  and  of  signal  interest. 
Concerning  this.  curious  outcome  of  the  legend  of  Faustua 
comparatively  little  is  known  in  England.  In  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  a  complete  literature  bearing  upon  the 
subject  may  be  found.  The  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  puppet  play  was  obtained  from  the  exhibitors 
by  whom  the  manuscript  was  carefully  guarded  is  singu- 
larly fascinating.  Not  too  honest  was  the  process.  For 
this,  however,  Mr.  Hedderwick  is  in  no  sense  responsible. 
He  records,  indeed,  his  condemnation.  What  Mr.  Hedder- 
wick has  done  is  this.  He  has  taken  the  only  trust- 
worthy version  of  the  puppet  play  which  Germany  pos- 
sesses, has  translated  it  and  enriched  it  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  which  the  history  of  the  Faust  legend  in  England 
and  in  Germany  is  traced  and  much  ingenious  specula* 
tion  is  advanced  as  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  legend  to 
English  sources,  and  has  added  an  appendix,  literary, 
bibliographical,  &c.,  in  which  a  mass  of  information  new 
to  English  scholarship  is  rendered  accessible.  Without 
assigning  the  puppet  play  the  position  claimed  for  it  in 
Germany,  we  may  say  that  it  has  great  value  and  interest, 
and  the  presence  in  it  of  Casper,  a  servant  to  Faust,  who 
parodies  his  master's  proceedings  and  escapes  the  penalty, 
supplies  a  comic  interest  thoroughly  Teutonic  in  order. 
In  subject  and  treatment  alike  Mr.  Hedderwick  's  work 
invites  a  kind  of  analysis  which  can  only  be  attempted 
in  a  magazine  article.  As  a  contribution  to  a  species 
of  folk-lore  and  as  a  development  of  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  potent  of  legends  it  is  equally  valuable.  No 
one  who  is  interested  in  these  and  kindred  subjects  will 
care  to  be  without  it. 

The  History  of  St.  Cuthlert  ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Life, 
Decease,  and  Miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert.  By  Charles, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Third  Edition.  (Burns  & 
Oates.) 

THE  third  edition  of  a  book  of  this  kind  can  need  no 
praise  from  us.  It  is  written  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view,  and  will,  on  that  account,  be  distasteful 
to  some  persons  who  seem  to  feel  it  a  personal  affront  if 
their  neighbours  give  credit  to  any  of  those  wonderful 
stories  with  which  all  mediaeval  biographies  are  studded. 
To  enter  into  so  very  wide  and  deep  a  question  would 
earry  us  far  away  from  the  objects  for  which  '  N.  &  Q.' 
exists  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  any  one  who  writes 
the  life  of  a  mediaeval  saint,  and  omits  of  set  purpose  all 
the  statements  which  seem  incredible  to  us  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  misrepresenting  history.  The  bio- 
graphy of  any  noteworthy  man  or  woman  of  past  ages 
is  valuable  not  only  as  a  life,  that  is,  a  picture  of  the 
sorrows  of  a  fellow  mortal  during  his  sojourn 


joys  and 
here  but 


ere,  but  also  as  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  We  can  illustrate  what  we  mean  by 
speaking  of  one  to  whom  the  honours  of  sanctity  have 
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not  been  awarded  by  the  Roman  Church.  We  read  not 
long  ago  an  account  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  mystical  side  of  her  nature  was  treated  aa  non- 
existent. Now  it  ia  open  to  any  one  who  posseasea  the 
knowledge  needful  for  the  purpose  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  that  aeema  juat  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
Maid  of  Orleana;  but  to  ignore  that  which  aeemed  to 
friends  and  foes  her  chief  characteristic  in  the  days  in 
which  she  lived  is  to  totally  misrepresent  the  power  she 
exercised  over  her  own  generation.  Had  the  archbishop 
treated  St.  Cuthbert  in  a  similar  manner  his  book  would 
have  been  of  little  value.  Aa  it  is,  whether  we  agree 
with  his  opinions  or  not,  it  is  a  most  useful  biography. 
It  can  never,  of  course,  take  the  place  of  the  old,  simple 
narratives  from  which  it  is  compiled ;  but  for  those  who 
do  not  read  Latin  with  ease,  or  who  have  little  time  to 
spare  for  historical  research,  it  is  a  valuable  compilation. 
The  archbishop  holds  the  opinion  that  the  body  dis- 
covered in  1827  was  not  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  a 
skeleton  which  had  been  used  to  supply  its  place  when 
the  shrine  was  pillaged  at  the  Reformation.  Antiquaries 
have  generally  held  the  opinion  that  the  relics  then  dis- 
covered were  those  that  received  religious  honours  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot  argue  the  question. 
Whether  the  saint's  or  not,  the  diacovery  was  an  im- 
portant one,  for  which  we  can  never  be  too  grateful  to 
Dr.  Eaine  and  his  fellow  workers. 

THE  English  Historical  Review  contains  three  impor- 
tant papers—'  JStiua  and  Boniface,'  by  Dr.  Freeman ; 
'Byzantine  Palaces,'  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent;  and 
'  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,'  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning ; 
and  many  smaller  contributions.  Dr.  Freeman's  view 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  two  men,  for  which  Pro- 
copius  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  authority,  is 
characteristically  bold  and  ingenious.  He  puts  aside  as 
untrustworthy  the  account  of  Procopius,  and  from  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Annalists  and  later 
writers,  especially  the  Germans,  he  excogitates  a  view 
which  is  different  and  will  at  least  attract  general  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Bent  analyzes  M.  Paspate's  remarkable  work, 
'  Td  RvZavTivd  'Aj/dicropa.'  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  sup- 
plies some  very  striking  documents  bearing  upon  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals.  The  entire  number  has 
great  value. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  for  July  takes  advantage  of  the 
last  two  instalments  of  Lecky'a  *  History  of  England '  to 
take  us  back  to  a  period  when  there  was  a  "  cleavage 
between  the  two  sections  in  the  Whig  party,  which 
daily  became  greater  and  greater."  It  has  often  been 
said  that  history  repeats  itself.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge comes  before  us  in  the  same  number,  writing  an 
'  Ode  to  Digestion '  which  itself  contradicts  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  standing  out  as  one  who  "sought 
to  reconcile  the  mind  of  Man  with  outer  Nature,"  but 
failed  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  this.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  Italian  art,  to  which  Sir  Austen  Layard's  new 
edition  of  Kugler's  '  Handbook  '  gives  rise,  the  reviewer 
sides,  on  the  whole,  with  Signor  Morelli,  whose  alter  ego 
in  fact,  Sir  Austen  may  be  said  to  have  become  in  his 
new  presentment  of  Kugler.  The  subject  is  one  cover- 
ing a  wide  field,  and  raising  an  infinite  number  of  side 
issues ;  it  is  also  one  on  which  party  feeling,  or  at  any 
rate  partisanship,  runs  very  high.  In  '  Great  Men  and 
Evolution  '  we  read  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  claiming  Michael 
Angelo  as  against  the  Renaissance,  and  prophesying  its 
downfall.  The  Renaissance  is  far  too  many-sided  a 
question  to  enter  upon  here,  but  we  greatly  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Lilly's  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo's 
attitude  towards  that  movement. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  opens  in  a  poetic 
Bummer  retreat,  the  Ettrick  Forest  of  Scott  and  of  Hogg, 


which  was,  in  the  bygone  days  of  internecine  Border  war- 
fare, a  very  officina  of  reivers  and  moss-troopera.  We  have 
looked  down  upon  Buccleuch  and  Thirlestane,  and  have 
felt  the  weird  spell  of  Ettrick  scenery.  From  Ettrick 
to  Venice  and  Rome  is  a  far  cry;  but  who  that  knows 
Italy  would  not  be  attracted  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  hear  him  plead  hia  cause  as  a  philo- 
sophical doubter,  though  not  a  theological  heretic,  before 
the  authorities  of  the  Serene  Republic  of  St.  Mark  and 
of  the  Holy  Office  ?  The  '  Letters  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  '  take  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Quietist  and 
Jansenist  controversies,  and  show  us  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  "with  a  dagger  at  their  hearts,"  and 
the  outward  merriment  of  the  exiled  King  of  England 
playing  games  with  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
Louis  XIV.  and  Mary  of  Modena  looking  on,  "  almost  all 
keeping  down  their  own  feelings  "—a  dramatic  picture 
of  a  remarkable  scene.  In  the  article  on  Dr.  Wharton's 
'  International  Law  of  the  United  States  '  the  writer 
takes  Martin  Koszta  to  have  been  simply  a  domiciled 
alien.  Wheaton  states  that  he  had  a  U.S.  consul's  tezkereh, 
as  one  who  had  made  the  preliminary  declaration  necessary 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and  who  was,  there- 
fore, an  inchoate  citizen.  Family  history  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  Burrows's  '  Brocas  Book  '—the  story  of 
the  family  whose  name  still  lingers  hard  by  royal  Wind- 
sor and  no  less  royal  Eton. 

OUR  correspondent  Mr.  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  of  74,  King 
Edward  Road,  Hackney,  wishes  subscriptions  to  a  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  parish  registers  of  Great  Hamp- 
den.  These  are  of  much  interest,  including  the  burial 
of  John  Hampden,  and  various  entries  concerning  Crom- 
well, Pym,  Lenthall,  &c. 

MR.  J.  S.  ATTWOOD,  of  Exeter,  is  about  to  issue  by 
subscription  a  complete  index  nominum  et  locorum  to 
the  late  Dr.  Oliver's  *  Monasticon  Diocesis  Exoniensis  ' 
and  supplements  (1846-54).  Subscribers'  names  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Attwood,  8,  Park  Place,  Longbrook 
Street,  Exeter. 


#4)  tire*  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  muat  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  querv 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  aeparate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

THE  Rev.  W.  Henry  Jones,  formerly  of'skirbeck 
Quarter,  Boston,  will  be  glad  if  correapondenta  will  for 
the  future  send  their  communications  to  him  at  Mumby 
Vicarage,  Al  ford,  Lincoln. 


•  -••   *"    ^.,      I  KU   K>.    IV.   J.J.U. 

ERRATDM.-P.  77,  col.  1,  1.  40,  for  «  Wilham  "  read 
Wittiam,. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  ahould  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  '•  The  Publisher  "-at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane  E  C 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return*  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print:  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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gift*. 

FATE  OF  GREAT  ASIATIC  ARCHITECTS. 
It  is  well  known  that  Oriental  potentates  in 
former  times  were  wont  to  bestow  gifts  of  enormous 
value  on  poets  and  artists  whose  works  they 
admired.  We  often  read  of  a  raja,  sultdn,  or 
khalif  rewarding  a  poet  for  a  few  laudatory  verses 
by  causing  his  mouth  to  be  filled  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones  ;  and  instances  are  recorded  of 
learned  men  being  kept  prisoners  by  Asiatic  princes 
in  order  that  they  should  not  adorn  the  court  of 
any  rival  monarch.  Many  Eastern  stories  turn  on 
the  quest  of  some  extraordinary  object  which  should 
render  its  royal  possessor  immeasurably  superior  to 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  past  and  present.  To 
the  passion  for  the  display  of  wealth  and  power 
are  to  be  ascribed  the  numerous  magnificent 
palaces,  temples,  mosques,  and  mausoleums  erected 
by  princes  of  India  and  Persia  ;  but  while  the 
gifted  architects  were  generally  remunerated  with 
riches  "  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  it  would 
appear  they  sometimes  fell  victims  to  the  jealousy 
of  their  royal  patrons.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Sernnar,  who  constructed  for  Nu'mdn,  an  Arab 
prince,  the  palace  of  Khavarnak,  if  we  may  credit 
the  following  anecdote  from  the  '  Heft  Menzer/  or 
'Seven  Faces/  of  the  Persian  Abdallah  Hatifi 
(06.  A.H.  927,  A.D.  1520):— 

"  When  Semnar  had  finished  thia  costly  edifice,  so 
much  beyond  the  expectation  of  his  employer,  his  merits 


showered  on  him  gifts  far  beyond  his  fondest  expecta- 
tions :  camel-loads  of  pure  gold,  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  ambergris  and  musk ;  and  all  in  such  abun- 
dant quantities  as  would  ensure  him  ease  and  comfort 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Nu'ma'n  was  well  aware 
that  he  who  desires  to  possess  magnificent  works  of  art 
must  open  wide  the  portals  of  liberality:  a  cook  who  is 
sparing  of  condiments  and  fuel  cannot  expect  that  the 
feast  will  please  the  guests.  When  the  architect  received 
this  unlooked-for  bounty  he  apologized  and  said:  '  0  king, 
had  I  anticipated  such  noble  generosity,  I  should  have 
bestowed  greater  pains  on  my  work,  and  made  it  vastly 
more  worthy  of  your  majesty's  greatness  and  muni- 
ficence.' '  What ! '  exclaimed  Nu'man  in  astonishment, 
'  do  you  conceive  it  possible,  with  a  larger  supply  of 
materials  and  a  promise  of  higher  remuneration,  you 
could  erect  aught  more  splendid  than  this  palace  ? ' 
'Yes,  sire,'  replied  Semnar;  'if  your  majesty  wished 
for  something  absolutely  incomparable,  I  could  erect 
such  a  palace  that  Khavarnak  should  appear  insignificant 
in  comparison.  In  this  palace  I  have  made  use  of  but 
three  colours ;  in  that  a  hundred  different  tints  should 
unite  their  beauty ;  that  which  is  here  common  stone 
should  be  in  the  other  the  finest  ruby;  this  palace  has 
but  one  dome,  but  the  other,  like  the  ethereal  world, 
should  glory  in  seven.'  On  hearing  this  the  king  was 
inflamed  with  wrath  and  his  countenance  caused  a 
conflagration  in  the  stores  of  royal  beneficence.  Truly  a 
king  is  afire,  from  the  blaze  of  which  he  only  is  secure  who 

looks  at  it  from  afar Nu'maVs  pride  suggested  that 

should  Semnar  be  allowed  to  live  some  rival  in  power  and 
wealth  might  by  his  means  be  enabled  to  erect  a  palace 
more  splendid  than  Khavarnak,  and  he  therefore  com- 
manded his  attendants  to  put  him  to  death.  Thus  did 
they  dig  up  this  cypress  from  the  garden  of  life  :  hia  eyes 
were  covered  and  he  was  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the 
palace.  Behold  the  waywardness  of  destiny,  which  made 
the  proud  monument  of  his  skill  and  labour  the  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  his  destruction  !  " 

Still  more  horrible  was  the  fate  of  the  con- 
structors of  Trimal  Naig's  choultry  at  Madura, 
whom  the  Indian  tyrant  ordered  to  be  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  the  entrance  of  which  was  then  built 
up,  and  they  were  thus  buried  alive,  to  prevent 
them  from  possibly  erecting  an  edifice  elsewhere 
which  should  eclipse  that  monument  of  his  grandeur ; 
and  Trimal  caused  the  two  unfortunate  architects 
to  be  sculptured  on  the  walls  incarcerated  in  a  cell, 
which  one  should  suppose  calculated  to  repress  the 
noble  zeal  of  all  future  artists  ! 

The  skilful  armourer  who  forged  the  sword  Dham 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Bedouin  poet-hero  Antar  by  a  lucky  accident  fared 
no  better  at  the  hands  of  his  employer,  an  Arab 
chief.  That  famous  blade  was  made  from  a 
thunderbolt  that  had  slain  one  of  the  chief's  camels, 
and  when  the  smith  delivered  it,  with  natural  pride, 
to  his  patron,  he  observed  :  "  This  sword  is  sharp, 
0  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ghay lib— sharp  indeed  : 
but  where  is  the  smiter  for  this  sword  ? "  Quoth 
the  chieftain  :  "  As  for  the  smiter — I  am  he,"  and 
instantly  struck  off  the  smith's  head,  so  that  there 
should  never  be  another  sword  Dham  i! 

I  think  these  stories  have  parallels  in  European 
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having  read,  many  years  omw,  w.  «« •  *"/T~  ""L" 
constructed  for  a  German  prince  a  wonderful  clocfc, 
and  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  order  of  his  royal 
employer,  lest  he  should  carry  his  art  elsewhere  and 
excel  this  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  ;  the 
artist  some  time  after  requested  *~  ^tt  }l 


nild    nOu    111    J-U/   /     aUUOlA      l/UD     BTWWW 

to  his  mercantile  business,  of  whatever  nature  the 
latter  may  have  been.  His  son  (the  father  of  Lady 
Walpole  and  grandfather  of  letter-writing  Horace) 
(2nd  S.  xii.  14)  was  a  timber  merchant,  owning 
ships  trading  to  Sweden  and  Norway;  so— timber 
•  -j— i^-ji-  did  our  hero 


production 


brain  and  hands. 

W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 
233,  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow. 


amined  more  minutely  hereafter).  I  incline  to 
think  that  John  Shorter,  of  Bybrooke,  Kenning- 
ton,  Kent,  and  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  whose  daughter  Katherine  married 
Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  succeeded  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness, though  probably,  from  reasons  connected 
with  structural  alterations  at  London  Bridge,  to  be 
to  by-and-by,  he  found  it  necessary  to 


LORD  MAYOR  SIR  JOHN  SHORTER  AND  JOHN 

BUNYAN. 

(Continued  from  p.  103.) 

Pursuing  my  object  of  demonstrating  the  inac-    referred 

curacy  of  Evelyn's  contemporaneous  record,  now  contract  and  limit  its  operations  to  one  branch, 
we  have  ascertained  what,  the  inquiry  may  be  fitly  that  is  to  say,  that  while  Sir  John  traded  generally 
entered  upon,  Who  was  this  Sir  John  Shorter?  In  to  the  north  of  Europe,  his  son  confined  his 
the  first  place,  genealogists  know  him  as  the  mater-  traffic  to  the  timber  trade  with  Sweden,  Denmark, 
nal  great-grandfather  of  that  epistolarily  gossipping  and  Norway.  Sir  John,  then,  I  opine  to  have  been 
peer,  that  Earl  of  Orford  whom  we  recognize  more  a  Baltic  merchant,  and— though  here  I  am  aware 
readily  under  his  familiar  appellation  of  Horace  that  I  am  wading  in  troubled  waters— that  during 
Walpole  (2nd  S.  xi.  152  ;  xii.  14,  521).  Sir  John  the  greater  part  of  the  alderman's  career  as  a  trader 
Shorter  was  the  son  of  a  John  Shorter,  whose  his  ships  were  in  the  habit  of  mooring  off  his  resi- 
father's  Christian  name  was  also  John,  of  a  family  dence  and  place  of  business  in  Southwark.*  The 
long  settled  at  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  that  quiet  drawbridge  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge 
but  quaint  and  pretty  riparian  town,  the  name  of  geems  to  have  been  practicable  down  to  the  begin- 
which  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  lover  of  the  his-  ning  Of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century 

of  another  (<  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge,'  by  an  Antiquary 
[K.  Thomson],  pp.  331-2).  A  new  drawbridge  was, 
at  ail  events,  constructed  and  completed  so  late  as 
May  12, 1672,  and  repaired  in  1722  (ibid.,  pp.  355- 
356).  The  flap  probably  only  became  stationary  on 
the  completion  of  the  structural  alteration  widen- 
ing the  thoroughfare  over  the  summit  of  the  bridge 

enough  (p.  444)  tells  us  that  Sir  John  Shorter  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  during  the  mayoralty  of 
was  a  merchant  in  Bankside,  Southwark.  But  Sir  James  Smith  in  1684-5.  Ships  of  the  ordinary 
what  kind  of  a  merchant?  I  am  inclined  to  think  tonnage  employed  in  the  timber,  tallow,  and  hemp 


tory  of  Cockaigne  the  patronymic 
public-spirited  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  said  to  have 
begun  life  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  and  who 
either  bore  the  same  name  as  the  town  in  which, 
or — if  he  came,  as  some  authorities  say,  from 
neighbouring  Uxbridge — in  the  vicinity  of  which 
— he  was  born.*  MR.  EENDLE  accurately 


that  he  was  engaged  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Baltic  trade.  He  was,  we  have  seen,  an  emi 
nent  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company;  but 
this  fact  is  immaterial  to  the  inquiry,  for  even  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  trading  company  to 
which  a  citizen  was  affiliated  had  for  some  time 
ceased  to  represent  his  actual  avocation.  In 
the  *  List  of  Merchants '  of  1677  (the  earliest 
London  directory,  I  believe,  ever  published)  Sir 
John  Shorter's  address  is  given  in  Bankside  as  a 
"merchant" — it  does  not  specify  what  kind  of 
merchant — but  with  the  exception  of  one  class,  in 
which  Sir  John's  name  does  not  appear,  this  little 
work  in  no  instance  condescends  to  those  detailed 
particulars.  That  class  is  the  "  List  of  Goldsmiths 
that  Keep  Running  Cashes."  Therefore,  whatever 
Sir  John  might  have  been  in  1688  (and  I  cannot 

*  Sir  William  Staines,  Lord  Mayor  1800-1   (Hone's 
«  Year  Book,'  p.  3887,  under  date  November  9th). 


trades  could  down  to  that  time,  in  all  probability, 
easily  pass  and  discharge  their  cargoes  above 
bridge,  and  I  submit,  as  singularly  corroborative 

*  After  the  manner  of  the  traditional  good  old  English 
merchant,  Sir  John  carried  on  his  business  on  premises 
adjacent  to  his  residence.  We  mark  an  early  instance 
of  the  change  of  habit  which  Las  become  common  in 
our  own  time  when  we  observe  his  son,  the  Kentish. 
Squire  of  Bybrooke,  the  timber  merchant  of  Southwark, 
having  his  town  place  of  residence  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  almost  opposite  his  business  premises,  in 
the  then  fashionable  locality  of  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
then  newly  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  razed  Arundel 
House,  where  the  wood  dealer  was  the  neighbour  of  the 
notorious  Sir  William  Penn,  and  for  a  brief  period  of  the 
more  notorious,  and  in  this  instance,  as  a  potentate,  illus- 
trious Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  Surely  Shorter  fils's 
evolution  must  to  the  readers  of  Pope  irresistibly  suggest 
the  migration  from  east  to  west  of  Sir  Balaam,  poetic- 
ally and  graphically  delineated  in  Epistle  III.,  to  Allen, 
Lord  Bathurst  ('Moral  Essays,'  11.  339  to  402  inclusive). 
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of  my  theory,  that  that  particular  description  of 
trade  is  still  peculiar  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames.  When  London  Bridge  became  impass- 
able to  ships  of  large  burden  and  tall  top-hamper 
the  trade  dropped  (and  the  vessels  had  to  lay  to 
and  discharge)  lower  down  the  river,  until  at  length 
— well  on  in  the  present  century — the  timber  traffic 
found  a  home  and  the  craffc  a  mooring- place  between 
Eotherhithe  and  Deptford,  where  the  Commercial 
Docks  were  constructed  for  this  particular  descrip- 
tion of  commerce,  which  site  is  still  the  great 
mtrep6t  of  the  northern  trade  in  deals  and  battens.* 
I  at  one  time  thought  that  Sir  John  Shortens  busi- 
ness was  connected  with  metal,  and  remember  some- 
where— but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  the 
authority — to  have  seen  him  described  as  a  refiner. 
I  fancy,  however,  this  authority  must  have  misled 
me  by  attaching  too  much  importance  to  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  pageant  produced  on  the  gorgeous 
installation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1687,  which  I 
am  now  convinced  was  not  intended  to  refer  in 
any  way  to  the  individual  handicraft  of  the  hero 
of  the  day,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  another  detail  of  the  same  "  function " 
bears  such  distinct  relation. 

This  speculation  as  to  Shorter's  avocation  will 
lead  me  quite  naturally  to  Evelyn's  curious 
and  ambiguous  passage.  The  lord  mayor  ap- 
pointed by  patent  dated  September  23,  1687, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  somewhat  eminent  livery- 
man— indeed  he  was  on  the  court — of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.  We  have  seen  that  he  had 
been  prominent  as  an  opponent  of  Whitehall  in 
the  cause  of  civic  liberty,  and  was  degraded  for  his 
advocacy.  His  gown  as  alderman  of  Cripplegate 
Ward  had  not  been  restored  to  him  a  month  when 
he  was  nominated  as  Lord  Mayor,  t  His  mother 
guild,  accordingly,  as  a  tribute  to  his  popularity, 
provided,  and  was  at  the  sole  expense  of,  the  ex- 
ceptionally elaborate  "show"  prepared  for  his 
induction  in  the  civic  chair  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1687.  This  display  is  partially  described 
from  contemporary  official  sources  in  a  compila- 
tion so  readily  accessible  as  Hone's  'Every-Day 
Book,'  vol.  i.  pp.  670  et  seq.,  sub  tit.  "  St.  Dun- 
stan,"  date  May  19  (St.  Dunstan's  dep.;  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas's  '  Chronology  of  History,'  p.  144). 

The  usual  laudatory  verses  composed  by  the 
civic  laureate— the  tedious  Matthew  Taubman  was 
the  poet  inspired  on  this  occasion — are  divided 
into  three  cantos,  or  acts,  descriptive  of  the  accom- 
panying tableaux,  and  specified  to  be  recited  by 
certain  of  the  enactors.  The  first  section  is  in  the 
usual  inflated  vein  of  the  period,  the  preposterous 
action  being  sustained  by  representatives  of  the 


*  Forty-five  years  ago,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  the 
Commercial  Docks  afforded  accommodation  to  another 
class  of  traffic  also,  connected  with  northern  regions,  the 
Greenland  whaling  industry. 

f  See  '  Ellis  Correspondence,'  vol.  i,  pp.  334  tl  scq. 


virtues — Truth,  Justice,  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
Mercy,  &c. — the  whole  mythological  masque  com- 
posed so  as,  more  or  less,  impliedly  or  directly,  to 
convey  nauseous  compliments  to  the  monarch,*  of 
whose  arbitrary  tyranny  the  hero  of  the  parade — 
imposed  upon  the  citizens,  their  right  of  choice 
ignored — was  an  impersonation. 

The  second  act  or  tableau  is  that  extracted 
by  Hone  (see  last  reference),  and  I  at  one  time 
inferred  that  it  had  especial  reference  to  the 
avocation  of  the  incoming  Lord  Mayor.  It  pre- 
sented, inter  alia,  a  group  reproducing  the  old 
smithy  tradition  of  St.  Dunstan  tweaking  the  nose 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  with  his 
red-hot  pincers,  the  accompanying  lines  illustrating 
my  proposition  as  to  the  sycophancy  with  which 
the  poetasters  of  the  period  sought  to  justify  Dry- 
den's  expressed  opinion  that  "  every  poet  is  the 
monarch's  friend."  Satan  is  made  to  typify  rebel- 
lion and  discord.  The  saint  represents  the  principle 
of  order  restored  and  enforced  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity. I  am  convinced  now  that  this  portion  of  the 
display  was  simply  conceived  in  this  form  in 
honour  of  the  entertainers,  St.  Dunstan  being,  as 
is  well  known,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company. 

But  the  third  tableau  most  interests  the  in- 
quirer into  the  story  of  the  career  of  Sir  John 
Shorter.  Here  a  "  practicable "  model  of  a  ship 
was  introduced  and  wheeled  along  in  the  pro- 
cession,f  and  the  descriptive  verses  in  terms 
refer  to  my  lord  mayor  as  a  "  Merchant  Adven- 
turer," the  "  stage  directions  "  adding  the  explana- 
tory gloss,  "  to  Norway  and  Denmark  laden,"  &c., 
"as  representing  his  lordship's  traffic  and  adventure 
into  those  countries,"  a  side-light  which,  I  submit, 
lends  considerable  plausibility  to  my  theory  of 
Sir  John  Shorter's  actual  trading  business. 

The  installation  of  the  civic  sovereign  was  thus 
made  on  this  occasion  a  pageant  more  than  ordi- 
narily brilliant.  James  and  his  consort  Mary  of 
Modena,  his  daughter  Anne  and  her  husband,  the 
contemptible  "Et-il  possible  ?"  of  traditional  scorn, 
with  a  splendid  surrounding  of  the  royal  family 
and  nobility,  witnessed,  as  was  then  the  custom, 


*  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  adulation  of  royalty 
that  in  all  the  "  copies  of  verses"  composed  by  the  civic 
laureate  or  laureates  between  the  years  1683  and  1687 
the  "  coercion  "  the  great  municipality  was  then  endur- 
ing through  the  suspension  of  her  ancient  liberties  is 
treated  as  matter  for  jubilation— at  all  events,  of  con- 
gratulation—to the  despoiled  and  fettered  City,  of  grati- 
tude to  the  two  successive  royal  despots,  and  felicitations 
generally  all  round. 

f  This  popular  feature  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  haa 
been  frequently  repeated,  even  down  to  quite  modem 
times.  1  myself  have  often  seen  it.  The  vessel  on 
wheels  is  now  usually  borrowed  from  the  Mast  and  Block 
Makers'  Union  of  Wapping,  and  is  the  model  frigate 
annually  employed  to  convey  members  of  that  body 
(since  1720)  down  to  Hainault  Forest,  on  the  first  Friday 
in  July,  to  that  East-end  carnival  Fairlop  Fair. 
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the  aquatic  part  of  the  function— which  was  also 
more  than  usually  grand  —  from  the  leads  of 
Whitehall,  as  yet  unsurmounted  by  the  vane  that 
a  year  after  was  to  strike  dismay  into  the  Popish* 
monarch's  heart  by  indicating  "a  Protestant 
wind."  To  lend  greater  magnificence  and— m  a 
sense  which  I  am  about  immediately  to  dwell 
upon— significance  to  the  subsequent  entertain- 
ment, his  majesty  condescended  to  honour  the 
banquet  with  his  royal  presence,  his  illustrious 
consort,  who  had  also  graciously  accepted  the 
Lord  Mayor's  invitation  to  attend,  being  at  the 
last  moment  prevented  by  a  sudden  attack  of  in- 
disposition (see  the  London  Gazette,  Thursday, 
October  27,  to  Monday,  October  31,  1687,  under 
Jate  Sunday,  October  30),  and  the  feast  on  this 
occasion,  as  was  customary  when  the  sovereign 
deigned  to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  of  my 
lord  mayor,  was  given  with  great  splendour  at  the 
Guildhall,  instead  of,  as  on  less  auspicious  cele- 
brations, at  the  hall  of  the  City  company— usually 
the  Grocers'f— hired  for  the  civic  sovereign's 
official  abode  during  the  year  of  his  mayoralty. 
This  graciousness  on  the  part  of  James,  however, 
was  not  apparently  wholly  dictated  by  his  desire 
for  a  reconciliation  with  "  the  nursing  mother  of 
freedom  " — his  normally  disaftected  metropolis — 


*  I  do  not,  I  assure  my  readers,  employ  the  adjectives 
"  Popish  "  or  "  Papist "  in  any  invidious  or  offensive,  or 
even  sectarian,  sense— I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
ancient  Church,  in  which  I  number  many  valued  friends, 
to  do  so.  But,  as  it  was  said  of  a  certain  old  cavalier, 
that  he  was  "  more  loyal  than  the  king  himself,"  so  the 
majority  of  educated  English  Catholics  who  still  acknow- 
ledge spiritual  allegiance  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter  will,  I 
am  sure,  concur  in  my  view  of  history,  that  James  II.  of 
England  and  VII.  of  Scotland  was  conspicuous  in  his 
regal  career  for  being  more  Popish  than  the  Pope  him- 
self. 

f  "  This  hall,  being  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  City, 
was  designed,  as  adapted  for  the  seat  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, at  the  expense  of  4.800J,  in  new  building  and 
accommodations,"  &c.  "Sir  John  Cutler  added  the 
body  of  the  hall,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  Sir  John  Cutler's 
building  on  this  confidence  that  as  it  is  every  way  the 
most  commodious  place  for  that  publick  use,  and  would 
yearly  save  the  Lord  Mayor  BO  great  and  unavoidable 
charge  elsewhere,  so  it  should  be  considered  accordingly, 
and  in  some  proportion  augment  the  revenue  of  the 
Company,"  &c.  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  verify 
the  above  quotation,  inasmuch  as  I  have  omitted  to  note 
from  what  work  I  extracted  it.  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction, however,  that  it  may  be  found  somewhere 
entombed  in  that  vast  repertory  of  civic  lore,  Baron 
Heath's  '  History  of  the  Grocers'  Company.'  At  all 
events,  the  passages  in  that  learned  work  at  pp.  27-35 
bear  me  out  in  my  statement  in  the  text.  Grocers'  Hall 
was  used  for  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as 
we  shall  see,  by  Sir  John  Shorter,  and,  after  his  death, 
by  his  two  successors  during  their  very  brief  tenures  of 
office.  It  had  been  so  used  by  the  six  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  our  subject,  Sir  John  Moor  being  the  first 
so  to  occupy  it  in  1681-2.  The  rent  payable  by  the  City 
to  the  Company  for  the  accommodation  during  the 
mayoral  year  was  200J.  (Baron  Heath,  p.  31). 


to  be  attained  by  a  conciliatory  demeanour  towards 
the  eminent  nonconformists  she  numbered  among 
her  children.  The  monarch  had  another,  and 

Probably  in  his  estimation  a  weightier,  motive,  as 
think  we  shall  very  soon  gather  from  an  un- 
ambiguous record  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  otherwise  am- 
bigous,  if  not  inaccurate,  note.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

(  To  le  continued.) 

Your  correspondent  NEMO  has  unwittingly  done 
injustice  to  the  renowned  author  of  '  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  He  says  :  "  The  Lord  Mayor  [Shorter] 
was  a  Presbyterian,  while  the  celebrated  Bedford 
pastor  was  a  strict  Baptist,  and  between  the  two 
sects  it  is  well  known  there  was — in  those  days,  at 
all  events — no  love  lost." 

NEMO  cannot  be  conversant  with  the  works  of 
the  immortal  dreamer,  or  he  would  never  have 
penned  such  a  sentence.  Bunyan  was  not  "a 
strict  Baptist,"  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  found 
in  his  voluminous  writings  to  indicate  anything 
but  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  all 
who  accepted  the  evangelical  doctrines  which  he 
maintained,  whatever  their  opinions  on  baptism 
might  be.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

The  church  in  Bedford  with  which  Bunyan  was 
connected  during  five-and-thirfcy  years  was  founded 
by  John  Gilford,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the 
royal  army,  and  in  the  church  book,  under  date  of 
1656,  we  read,  "  The  principle  upon  which  they 
[the  brethren  and  sisters]  thus  entered  into  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  upon  which  they  did 
afterwards  receive  those  that  were  added  to  their 
body  and  fellowship,  was  faith  in  Christ  and  holi- 
ness of  life,  without  respect  to  this  or  that  circum- 
stance or  opinion  in  outward  and  circumstantial 
things."  The  principle  so  laid  down  has  been 
maintained  in  John  Bunyan's  church  during  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  which  have  since 
elapsed. 

In  his  '  Confession  of  Faith, 'written  about  1672, 
he  says :  "Baptism  (in  water)  makes  thee  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  neither  particular  nor  universal ; 
neither  doth  it  make  thee  a  visible  saint  :  Ifc 
therefore  gives  thee  neither  right  to  nor  being  of 
membership  at  all." 

Again,  in  '  The  Heavenly  Footman,'  published 
posthumously,  he  thus  advises :  "Also  do  not  have 
too  much  company  with  some  Anabaptists,  though 
I  go  under  that  name  myself." 

Three  of  his  children  were  baptized  in  infancy 
in  the  Church  of  England  :  two  at  Elstow  in  1650 
and  1654,  probably  before  he  had  joined  the 
church  in  Bedford;  the  last  at  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Bedford,  in  1672,  long  after  his  identification  with 
the  Puritan  congregation. 

The  above  is  a  mere  scintilla  of  the  numerous 
passages  in  his  writings  showing  the  little  import- 
ance he  attached  to  baptism  by  adult  immersion, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  maintained 
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what  he  held  to  be  the  essential  principles  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached. 

Banyan's  belief  and  religious  character  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  influence  of  his  writings,  which 
are  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  it  is  surely  un- 
fair to  attach  to  his  memory  narrow  sectarian  views 
which  he  abhorred,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  all- 
embracing  charity  and  sympathy  which  he  mani- 
fested towards  his  fellow  Christians  of  all  sects. 

J.  A.  PICTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  JUBILEE. 
Some  fragments  of  experience  concerning  this 
event  may  be  (I  do  not  affirm  that  they  are)  worthy 
of  permanent  record.     As  thus  :— 

1.  In  the  parish  church  of  a  certain  country 
town,  a  spacious  and  noble  fourteenth  century 
church,  holding   nearly  a  thousand  people,  and 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  jubilee  sermon,  on  June  21, 
1887,  was  preached  by  the  same  clergyman  who 
preached  there  on  June  20,  1837,  the  day  of  the 
Queen's  accession.      It  was  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  tall  and  vigorous  vicar,  standing  there  firm 
and  upright  in  his  Jacobean  pulpit,  and  making 
his  clear,  strong  voice  heard  throughout  the  build- 
ing, had  stood  there  fifty  years  before  as  a  preacher 
already  experienced,  and  was  now  eighty-four  years 
of  age.     His  sermon,  too,  was  excellent,  and  was 
extempore.     He  dwelt  on  the  solemn  vows  of  the 
Coronation  Service,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been    fulfilled ;    he    dwelt  on  the    English 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  on  the  sanctity  of  English 
homes — old-fashioned  topics,  now  passing  swiftly 
into  limbo.      Nevertheless,  he  was    listened   to 
with  deep  and  reverent  attention  by  his  crowded 
audience  ;  by  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  in 
their  splendid  scarves  ;  by  the  Volunteers  in  their 
gay  uniform;   by  the  miscellaneous  multitude  of 
rich  and  poor,  who  thronged  the  aisles  as  well  as  the 
seats,  and  looked  in  with  the  sunshine  through  the 
open  doorways. 

2.  In  another  little  town,  a  town  of  the  pit- 
country,  the  two  dissenting  chapels  of  the  place 
shut  themselves  up  on  Jubilee  Day,  and  came  in 
a  body  to  the  parish  church,  where  the  minister 
of  one  of  them  read  the  first  lesson,  and  he  of  the 
other  the  second.     But  this  is  a  dangerous  subject ; 
and  one  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  such  a 
departure  from  the  ways  of  religious  bitterness  has 
not  often  occurred. 

3.  In  our  own  parish,  before  the  hills  around  us 
were  aflame  with  bonfires,  we  had  not  only  open-air 
feasting  for  the  poor,  but  races  for  all  who  chose  to 
run,  women  as  well  as  men  ;  one  at  least  of  the 
farmers'  wives  ran  second  in  the  married  women's 
race  ;  and  all  the  three  races  for  maidens  were  won 
by  a  certain  Betsy,  a  lithe  and  comely  servant, 
modest  as  the  morn. 


Those  who  came,  as  I  did,  through  central 
England  on  the  evening  of  Jubilee  Day,  and  saw 
from  county  to  county  how  every  town  and  village 
was  en  fete,  with  flags  and  banners  and  music  and 
dancing  on  the  green,  and  saw  the  hill-fires  flaring, 
and  saw,  too,  the  vast  and  orderly  crowds  of 
illuminated  London,  these  can  testify  how  wide- 
spread the  rejoicing  was,  and  how  spontaneous  and 
sincere.  A.  J.  M. 


EARL  OF  GALLOWAY  IN  BURKE'S  '  PEERAGE.' 

Of  recent  years  certain  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  pedigrees  of  Stewart,  Earl  of  Galloway,  and 
Stewart,  Baronet  of  Grandtully,  published  in  Burke's 
'Peerage  and  Baronetage/  that  involve  two  proposi- 
tions for  which  there  is  no  adequate  authority.  These 
propositions  are  (a)  that  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Jed- 
worth  was  the  fourth  son,  and  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  Pierstown  the  fifth  son,  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Bonkyl ;  and  (6)  that  the  male  descent  of  the  Earl 
of  Galloway  from  the  Stewarts  of  Derneley  is  un- 
questioned. 

As  regards  proposition  (a),  it  may  be  noticed  that 
up  to  some  year  between  1855  and  1863  there  was 
only  one  enumeration  in  Burke's  '  Peerage '  of  the 
sons  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  namely,  in  the 
Grandtully  pedigree  ;  and  that  this  enumeration 
agreed  with  Wood's  *  Douglas '  (vol.  i.  p.  65)  in 
putting  James  of  Pierstown  as  the  fourth  and  John 
of  Jed  worth  as  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  John  of  Bonkyl, 
and  is  found  in  the  Grandtully  pedigree  up  to  the 
issue  of  1877,  but  was  subsequently  omitted,  and 
is  not  given  in  the  issues  for  1884  and  1886.  In 
some  year  between  1855  and  1863,  for  the  first 
time,  an  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Sir  John  of 
Bonkyl  was  given  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  which  contradicts  the  Grandtully  enume- 
ration by  placing  John  of  Jed  worth  before  James 
of  Pierstown.  This  order  is  also  observed  in  the 
foot-note  to  the  royal  lineage  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land that  appears  in  recent  issues  of  the  '  Peerage ' 
(e.  g.,  p.  cxii  of  1884  and  p.  cxvi  of  1886). 

This  enumeration,  which  I  cannot  but  consider 
unauthorized  and  probably  erroneous,  after  appear- 
ing for  at  least  fourteen  years  (1863-1877)  in  con- 
junction with  the  authoritative  enumeration  under 
Grandtully,  has  now  supplanted  the  Grandtully 
enumeration  and  taken  its  place.  This  point  is 
important,  inasmuch  as  under  the  enumeration 
formerly  given  the  family  of  Grandtully  would 
take  precedence  of  any  descendant  of  John  of 
Jed  worth  as  head  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 

Proposition  (6)  is  more  serious.  Up  to  1877 
(and  perhaps  later)  Sir  Bernard  Burke  described 
the  connexion  between  Lord  Galloway's  ancestor 
and  the  Derneley  Stewarts  thus:  that  Marian,  the 
heiress  of  the  Dalswinton  branch,  married  "Sir 
John  Stewart,  son  of  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Jed- 
worth  (said  to  be  of  the  house  of  Darnley)."  This 
modestly  and  fairly  represented  the  outcome  of  the 
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controversy  so  ably  summed  up  on  pp.  614-617 
of  vol.  i.  of  Wood's  'Douglas,'  a  controversy 
which  precludes  absolute  certainty  as  to  Lord  Gal- 
loway's male  descent  from  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Bonkyl. 

At  some  date  subsequent  to  1877  the  text  of  the 
Galloway  pedigree  has  been  altered,  and  now  con- 
tains the  assertion,  as  an  unquestioned  fact  in  his- 
tory, that  Sir  John  of  Jedworth  "  was  father  of  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Henry  Percy  in  1402,  who  was  father  of 
Sir  John  Stewart,  who  married  Marian  Stewart  as 
below."  This  statement,  for  which  no  authority  is 
given,  contains  two  direct  contradictions  of  the 
assertions  made  in  the  case  put  forth  in  1801  on 
behalf  of  the  (then)  Earl  of  Galloway  (see  Wood's 
'  Douglas,'  vol.  i.  p.  616):  (1)  "  Of  course  he  [i.  e., 
Sir  Wm.  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  then  claimed  as 
Lord  Galloway's  ancestor]  was  not  the  same  person 
with  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Teviddale  or  de 
Foresta,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Homildon,  14  Sept., 
1402,  and  executed  by  order  of  Henry  Percy." 
(2)  That  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Jedworth  was 
"  second  son  of  Alexander  Stewart  of  Darnley  " 
(idem,  p.  615).  Remembering  that  these  were  the 


arguments  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  used  on 
behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway  in  1801,  we  may 
view  with  surprise  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  pedi- 
gree in  1884  on  behalf  of  that  earl's  descendant  in 
which  the  arguments  are  not  only  silently  departed 
from,  but  directly  contradicted.  I  venture  to 
think  that  we  have  here  a  knot  well  worthy  of  the 
Lord  Lyon's  intervention.  And  it  will  be  noticed 
that  whereas  in  1801  the  contention  lay  between 
the  earl  and  Andrew  Stuart  of  Torrence  (as  repre- 
senting Castlemilk),  the  effect  of  the  double  altera- 
tion now  attempted  will  be  to  give  the  earl  preced- 
ence in  the  family  tree  not  only  over  Castlemilk, 
but  over  Grandtully  also,  of  whom  Mr.  Wood 
says,  in  the  foot-note  to  Douglas's  '  Peerage,'  vol.  i. 
p.  443,  that  Grandtully  "  is  probably  now  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  chief  of  that  name." 

There  are  two  conflicting  pedigrees  of  the 
Stewarts  (or  Stuarts)  of  Castlemilk,  on  the  differ- 
ence between  which  the  result  of  Lord  Galloway's 
claim  appears  in  some  measure  to  rest.  One  is  at 
p.  513  of  Douglas's  'Baronage'  (1798),  and  the 
other  at  p.  491  of  Robertson's  continuation  (1818) 
of  Crawford's  '  Renfrewshire. '  The  following  table 
shows  the  divergence  : — 


Alexander,  the  High  Stewart,  d.  1283. 


James,  fifth  High  Stewart,  whose  grandson  founded  the  royal 

house,  which  failed  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of  King 

James  V.  in  December,  1542.* 


Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl, 
slain  1298. 


Alexander,  whose 
line  failed  in  1377. 


Alan  (second  son)  of 
Dreghorn,  slain  1333. 

Sir  Alex.  Stewart  of  Derneley. 


Sir  Alex.  Stewart  of  Derneley, 

mar.  Janet  Keith,  heiress  of 

Galston. 


James  of  Pierstown  (fourth        John  of  Jedworth  (fifth 
son),  ancestor  of  Grandtully.  son),  slain  in  1333. 

Sir  Wm.  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  after- 
wards styled  of  Castlemilk. 

I 


Sir  John  Stewart,  mar.,  1396,  the  heiress 

of  Dalswinton,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 

Galloway  and  Lord  Blantyre. 


Sir  John  Stewart  of  Derneley  and  Aubigne,  mar. 
the  heiress  of  Lennox.  His  male  line  failed  by 
the  death,  at  Rome,  in  1807,  of  Cardinal  York. 


David  Stewart  of  Castlemilk  and  Fynnart, 

d.  before  1464  ;  ancestor,  according  to  the 

pedigree  in  Crawford's  '  Renfrewshire,'  of 

the  Stewarts  (Stuarts)  of  Castlemilk,  &c. 


Sir  Wm.  Stewart  of  Castle- 
milk, killed  at  the  fdege  of 

Orleans,  Feb.  12, 1428/9. 
I        

I 


Sir  Wm.  Stewart  of  Castle- 
milk,   mentioned    in    1398 
and  1400. 


Sir  John  Stewart  of  Castlemilk, 
sue.    his   father    before    1409, 

slain  at  Verneuil  in  1424. 
I 


Sir  David  Stewart  of  Castlemilk,  obtained 

Fynnart  in  1455;   ancestor,  according  to 

the  pedigree  in  Douglas's  '  Baronage,'  of  the 

Stuarts  of  Castlemilk,  &c. 


It  may  be  convenient  to  end  this  note  with  a 
list  of  the  principal  families  that  have  sprung  from 
Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  giving  the  year  in 
which  those  of  them  that  are  extinct  failed  in  the 
male  line  : — 

Earl  of  Angus.  1377. 

Stewart  of  Daiswinton,  before  1396. 


Elizabeth,  mar.  Sir 
Robert    Lyle    (see 
Douglas's     '  Peer- 
age/  ii.  163). 


[James  V.,  1542.] 

Earl  of  Atholl  (first  creation),  1595. 
Earl  of  Atholl  (second  creation),  1625. 
Stewart  of  Rosythe,  circa  1660. 
Duke  of  Lennox,  1672. 
Stuart  of  Fettercairn,  1777. 
Stuart  of  Castlemilk,  1797. 
Cardinal  York,  1807. 


from  to*, 


'  repre86nted  by  the  Karl  of  Caetle  Stewart  ™d  ^  ^G™*>  of  Ardvoirlicb,  descend 
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Stuart  of  Torrence,  circa  1820. 
Stewart  of  Craigieball,  1825. 
Stuart  of  AJlanton,  1836. 
Stuart  of  Allanbank,  1849. 
Stuart  of  Coltness,  1851. 
Earl  of  Traquair  (legitimated), 
Stewart  of  Grandtully") 


1861. 


Earl  of  Galloway  1 
Lord  Blantyre  ? 


>not  extinct. 


SIGMA. 


"  MUNERARI  "  OR   "  NUMERARI "  IN  TE  DEUM. 

— Of  the  verse  of  the  Te  Deum  which  begins 
"  Sterna  fac"  it  is  said  that  all  MSS.  read 
"  gloria  munerari  "  and  printed  books  "  in  gloria 
numerari";  or  at  least  that  the  munerari  becomes 
extinct  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

I  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  see  how 
far  these  propositions  were  supported  by  the  books 
which  lay  immediately  about  me,  and  which  I 
could  consult  without  trouble.  And  these  are  my 
results  as  to  munerari. 

Munerari  is  to  be  found  in  the  breviaries  of 
Mentz  (late  fifteenth  century) ;  Rome,  1500 ; 
Passau,  1508 ;  Kome,  1522 ;  Como,  1523  and 
and  1592;  Etchstadt,  1525;  Piacenza,  1530;  Quig- 
non's  first  text,  Kome,  1535,  Venice,  1535,  and 
Antwerp,  1536  ;  Ambrosian,  1539  ;  Humiliato- 
rum,  1548  (also  ed.  1751) ;  Kome,  1575,  1598, 
and  a  black-letter  late  sixteenth  century  ed. ; 
Vatican  Basilica,  1674  and  1884;  Cluniac,  1686; 
Bourges,  1734;  Rouen,  1736;  Vienne,  1783.  The 
Mozarabic  books  of  1770,  1785,  and  1875  all  read 
"  in  gloria  munerari." 

This  much  disposes  of  the  idea  that  munerari 
became  extinct  with  printing;  we  find  it  in  a 
book  printed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mozarabic 
Chapel  in  Toledo  a  little  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  in  a  choice  book  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  in 
1884.  The  return  to  it  at  Vienne  in  1783 
seems  to  be  a  restoration,  as  the  breviary  of  1699 
reads  numerari.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  1673 
the  Bishop  of  Freising  and  Regensburg  put  forth 
a  separate  manual  for  each  diocese ;  in  one 
('Rituale  Frisingense,'  Monach.,  1673,  p.  692) 
there  is  "in  gloria  numerari"  in  the  other 
('Rituale  Ratisbonense,'  Salisbury,  1673,  p.  452) 
"gloria  munerari." 

I  do  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  which 
of  the  readings  it  is  that  possesses  the  greater 
weight  of  authority ;  but  it  may  seem  to  some  a 
nobler  aspiration  to  be  numbered,  than  to  be  re- 
warded, with  God's  saints. 

J.  WICKHAM  LEQQ. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM  :  EXTRA  VERSE. — While 
the  Jubilee  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  "  extra 
verses"  of  'God  Save  the  Queen'  are  yet  re- 
membered, let  me  set  down  a  very  curious  addition 
to  the  National  Anthem  which  is  accepted  in 
Germany  as  being  an  integral  part  of  our  rendering 
of  that  soul-stirring  hymn.  I  spent  Jubilee  Day  in 


Hanover,  and  was  asked  to  repeat  the  words  of  our 
National  Anthem.  That  did  I  to  the  best  of  my 
ability ;  but  I  was  suspected  of  having  left  some- 
thing unsaid — a  verse  about  roast-beef  and  the 
cellar-key.  Of  that  I  could  truthfully  declare  I 
had  been  brought  up  in  ignorance.  Then  I  was 
set  face  to  face  with  authority  in  the  form  of  No.  4 
of  *  Volkslieder  mit  Begleilung  des  Pianoforte  oder 
der  Guitarre,'  published  at  some  unrecorded  date 
— probably  about  thirty  years  ago — at  the  Hof- 
musikalienhandlung  of  Adolph  Nageln,  in  Han- 
over. I  found  appended  to  the  four  verses  of 
'  Heil  unserm  Konig  Heil '  an  English  substitute, 
which  began  with 

God  save  great  George  our  King. 
Three  verses  of  this  were  virtually  after  the 
accepted  from  of  our  National  Anthem,  though, 
by  the  way,  the  penultimate  line  of  the  third  ran 
"  On  him  our  hopes  we  fix,"  instead  of  "  On  Thee  "; 
but  the  fourth  was  ribald  : — 

God  save  great  George  our  King, 

Long  live  our  noble  King, 
God  save  the  King. 

Send  us  roast  beef  a  store, 

If  it  's  gone  send  us  more, 

And  the  key  of  the  cellar  door, 
That  we  may  drink. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

GEORGE,  FIRST  MARQUIS  TOWNSHEND,  LORD 
LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND.— On  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
copy  of  the  third  edition  of  *  Baratariana  '  (1777) 
in  the  British  Museum  is  the  following  character- 
istic manuscript  note  by  Lord  Macaulay : — 

"  His  social  talents  were  sometimes  set  forth,  though 
very  absurdly,  as  a  defence  of  the  errors  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  Ld  Lieu1  says  more  good  things  in  one 
night  than  are  perhaps  uttered  in  this  House  during  a 
whole  Session.  So  said  Provost  Andrews. — What  a  de- 
fence !  !  ! " 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


tetterfwf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BARRINGTON'S  '  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  IRISH 
NATION.'— In  1833  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  published 
in  Paris  his  'Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation.' 
The  illustrations  to  the  book  consisted  of  a  frontis- 
piece, "Celebration  of  Irish  Independence  by  the 
Volunteers  of  1782,"  a  vignette  title  (portrait  of 
Sir  Jonah),  and  four  prints,  each  containing  seven 
portraits.  For  some  reason  the  frontispiece  was 
cancelled  and  the  vignette  title  substituted  as  a 
frontispiece.  Two  copies  of  the  book  as  originally 
issued  are  known  of  in  Dublin.  Can  any  of  your 
many  correspondents  add  to  the  number?  In 
1809  Sir  Jonah  published  in  parts  his  'Historic 
Anecdotes '  of  the  Union.  In  the  first  part  ap- 
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peared  an  engraved  title,  containing  a  similar  view 
of  the  volunteers  on  College  Green.  In  1835  the 
work  was  reissued  in  two  volumes,  but  the  en- 
graved title,  like  the  frontispiece  of  the  '  Kise  and 
F  all,'  was  in  this  issue  cancelled.  Why  was  this  ? 

J.  R.  JOLT. 

ALEXANDER  ALLAN.— In  the  Queen  of  May  19, 
1883,  there  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  death  at  Brook- 
lyn of  Alexander  Allan, "  a  dramatist  of  celebrity," 
born  1810  in  London,  a  relative  of  John  Gait,  the 
novelist,  and  the  friend  of  Halleck,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  J.  Wallack,  &c.  What  are  the  titles 
of  Mr.  Allan's  dramas  ?  K.  INGLIS. 

ENGLISH  SELLING  THEIR  CHILDREN.— W.  A. 
O'Conor,  in  his  'History  of  the  Irish  People,' p.  64, 
says :  "  The  English  people  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  children  to  the  Irish  as  slaves." 
This  refers  to  the  reign  of  our  Henry  II.  No 
authority  is  given  for  this  statement.  Can  it 
possibly  be  true  ?  E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

Do  BLACKBIRDS  POISON  THEIR  YOUNG  TO  SAVE 
THBM  FROM  CAPTIVITY  ?— It  is  commonly  believed 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  blackbirds  do 
this,  and  the  idea  is  used  by  Hood  in  '  The  Plea 
of  the  Midsummer  Fairies ': — 

Close  intricacies  to  screen 
Birds'  crafty  dwellings  as  may  hide  them  best, 
But  most  the  timid  blackbird's— she,  that  seen, 
Will  bear  black  poisonous  berries  to  her  nest 
Lest  man  should  cage  the  darlings  of  her  breast. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Oak  Cottage,  Streatham  Place,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

MRS.  GLASSE.— A  lady  who  has  been  reading 
Mrs.  Glasse's  'Cookery-Book'  (ed.  1758)  asks  me 

I  can  tell  her  the  modern  names  of  the  following 
fish,  "  proper  to  eat  in  the  Midsummer  Quarter." 
Being  quite  unable  to  do  so,  I  pass  on  her  inquiry 
to  N.  &  Q.,'  in  the  hope  that  some  more  learned 
™  ,rmbe  able  to  enlighten  her.  Shafflins, 
Glout  (?),  Tenes,  Tollis,  Homlyn,  Kinson. 

-    .      ..  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Bopley,  Alresford; 

VESTMENTS  OP  BLUE  COLOUR.— Every  one  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  ritual  cus- 
toms of  Bug hsh  people  before  the  Reformation 
knows  that  blue  was  a  common  colour  for  church 
vestments.  The  Eoman  use  rejects  blue  as  an 
ecclesiastical  colour.  Dr.  Rock  says,  in  his  'Church 
f  our  Fathers,'  vol.  ii.  p.  259,"  Rome  herself  never 
uses  sky-blue."  It  is  not  probable  that  so  learned 
a  liturgical  antiquary  should  have  fallen  into  error 
1  nave,  however,  been  informed  that  although  blue 
was  nob  used  generally  in  the  Latin  rite,  it  was 
was  employed  in  the  Pope's  private  chapel,  and  it 

rZ,    ?E  I0?? eSted  that  thi8  ^  h*™  been  the 
reason  that  blue  was  one  of  the  liturgical  colours 
in  this  country.     Can  any  of  your  readers  g" 
information  on  the  subject  ?  ANON 


'THE  WATER  DOCTOR.' — Fine  old  engraving 
by  B.  A.  Dunker  from  the  painting  by  Gerard  Dow, 
"du  cabinet  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul."  Can 
any  one  tell  me  if  it  is  rare,  and  its  present  value  ? 

LAWFORD. 

Leigliton  Buzzard. 

"THE  BELLS  OP  OUSELET."— The  sign  of  a 
well-known  inn  at  Old  Windsor.  Will  any  con- 
tributor kindly  state  the  origin  or  meaning  of 
this  sign  ?  J.  K 

LINES  FROM  DANTE. — Lord  Granville  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  a  speech  at  Dover  on  the  Jubilee: 
"  One  of  the  morning  papers  had  quoted  some 
magnificent  lines  of  Dante,  describing  how  the 
crowd  had  met  and  passed  each  other  in  double 
columns  at  the  jubilee  ordered  by  Boniface  VIII." 
What  are  these  lines ;  and  to  what  have  they  re- 
ference1? JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BOOK-PLATE. — To  whom  belongs  the  following 
ex  libris  ?  The  arms  of  the  City  of  London,  crest, 
supporters,  and  motto,  and  beneath,  in  two  lines, 
"  Fyn .  Segellak  .  wel .  |  Brand .  en .  vast .  Houd." 

W.  M.  M. 

TRANSLATES.—  In  an  article  on  'The  French 
Version  of  the  Golden  Legend'  (7th  S.  iii.  469) 
MR.  PEACOCK  gives  a  quotation  in  which  there  is 
this  curious  sentence :  "Aussi  des  sainctz  nouueaulx 
translatee  de  Latin  en  fra'cois."  Does  the  English 
word  translated  thus  come  from  the  old  French  of 
1554?  W.  M.  M. 

ASSIGNATS. — Where  shall  I  find  descriptions  of 
each  variety  of  this  paper  money  ? 

GEO.  CLULOW. 

TOMBLAND  FAIR,  NORWICH.— Mr.  John  Timbs 
says,  in  his  '  Things  not  generally  Known,'  vol.  v. 
p.  45,  upon  the  subject  of  Maundy  Thursday  : — 

"  Tombland  Fair,  at  Norwich,  held  on  this  day,  took 
its  origin  from  people  assembling  with  maunds,  or  baskets, 
of  provisions,  which  the  monks  bought  for  distribution 
on  Easter  Day." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  '  N.  &  Q.'  readers  will  refer 
me  to  a  work  confirming  this  and  giving  fuller 
details.  GEO.  C.  PRATT. 

St.  Giles  Hill,  Norwich. 

MANCKSET  LEVEL,  PARISH  OF  PEVENSEY.— 
Mancksey  Level  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Parliamentary  Survey  of  Sussex  in  1649.  What 
were  its  boundaries  ?  Where  was  "  Moorebrooke," 
in  the  parish  of  Hailsham,  in  the  same  county  ? 
No  name  of  the  kind  appears  on  the  map  at  pre- 
sent ;  by  the  Survey  it  contained  sixty  acres  at 
least,  all  under  farms  of  various  names.  Waller's 
Haven 'and  Lampham  are  also  unmarked;  these 
two  latter  may  be  in  the  pariah  of  Bexhill. 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 
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GABBARD. — What  are  the  origin  and  composi- 
tion of  this  word  ?  It  means  some  sort  of  barge 
or  market- boat.  I  find  it  in  the  '  Diary  of  a  Visit 
to  London  in  1775,'  by  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
printed  in  '  Johnsoniana,'  a  supplement  to  Mr. 
Napier's  excellent  edition  of  Boswell's  '  Life  of 
Johnson.'  Dr.  Campbell  came  from  Ireland,  and 
probably  the  word  gabbard  is  still  in  use  there. 
Visiting  Stratford -on -A  von,  the  doctor  says  : 
"Little  gabbards  with  coals  and  groceries,  &c., 
come  up  here  from  Bristol."  J.  DIXON. 

SWADDY. — What  is  the  origin  of  this  name 
for  a  soldier  ?  When  I  was  a  boy  all  kinds  of 
soldiers  were  swaddles ;  now  I  believe  the  name  is 
generally  given  to  militiamen. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

MARK. — What  was  the  value  of  a  mediaeval 
mark  on  the  Continent  ?  Gibbon  (chap.  lix.  p.  89) 
says,  "Four  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver 
were  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling in  A.D.  1204."  Was  the  mark  a  weight  ?  If 
so,  how  much  was  it  ?  If  it  was  a  coin,  what  was 
its  weight?  What  were  the  variations  in  its 
value  ?  What  is  the  best  authority  on  mediaeval 
coinage?  J.  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

NAPOLEONIC  MEDALS.— Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  of  the  different  series  of 
medals  struck  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

THOS.  HOWELL. 

St.  David's,  Southsea. 

<  ELEANOR.— What  is  known  of  Eleanor,  the 
sister  of  Arthur  who  was  murdered  by  his  uncle, 
King  John  ?  Where  was  she  born  ?  Did  she 
marry ;  and,  if  so,  whom  ?  All  dates  connected 
with  her  would  be  of  great  service.  I  find  she 
died  at  Bristol,  in  the  castle  of  which  city  she 
was  confined  by  her  uncle,  Henry  III. 

EDWARD  E.  VYVYAN. 

ELA  FAMILY. — Can  any  one  give  information  of 
the  surname  Ela,  its  origin,  location,  &c.,  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World  ?  It  has  been 
a  family  name  in  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  since  1656, 
which  indicates  that  it  must  have  come  from 
England.  When  did  it  originate ;  and  does  it 
now  exist  in  England  ?  D.  H.  ELA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S. 

STRAFFORDE  AND  WANDESFORDE. — In  what 
volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  some 
letters  of  Strafforde  to  Wandesforde  to  be  found  ? 

FRANCESCA. 

BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. — Will  one  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  the  surname  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  shortly  before 
May  12, 1275?  Q.  V. 


PRESERVATION  OF  MEDALS.— Which  is  the  best 
way  of  keeping  rare  medals  or  coins?  Should 
they  be  wrapped  up  in  a  soft  material — tissue  paper 
or  cotton  wool — or  left  exposed  to  the  air  ?  Are 
there  boxes  made  on  purpose  to  hold  them  ? 

B.  E. 

STORY  IN  'BLACKWOOD':  SOURCE  OF  POEM.— 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  in  what  number 
of  Blackwood  a  story  came  out,  "  With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again  "  ?  Also,  was  a  poem  called  '  Departure,' 
beginning  "  When  I  go  away  from  my  own  dear 
home,"  in  Blackwood;  and  when? 

MAC  EGBERT. 

FLUELEN. — Passing  along  the  St.  Gothard  rail- 
way, I  first  came  to  Goschen  and  next  to  Fluelen. 
That  a  Scriptural  name  should  be  given  to  a  place 
is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  ;  but  how  did  Fluelen,  the  name  of  a  person 
or  a  place  in  Wales,  come  to  Switzerland  ? 

W.  J.  BIRCH. 

MILMAN'S  'SAMOR.' — In  the  late  Dean  Mil- 
man's  *  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City/  the  horse 
of  King  Vortigern  Favorin  (p.  310)  and  the  sword 
of  Hengist,  "  the  widower  of  women "  (p.  315), 
are  mentioned.  Do  we  owe  these  names  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  or  are  they  taken  from 
some  old  chronicle,  romance,  or  lay  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

SIR  JONATHAN  TRELAWNY. — Has  any  life  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
been  published  ?  ALPHA. 

PAVIEL:  TILE  TREE:  PITHEMUS:  CHERPIBINT. 
— I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  following  terms  ex- 
plained : — 

Paviel—" Put  this  water  upon  another  like  paviel 
of  fresh  wormwood,  and  so  distil  a  third  time." — P.  15. 

Tile  Tree.—"  Mistletoe  of  tile  tree"—?.  32. 

Pithemus.— "One  ounce  of  pithemus."— P.  61. 

Cherpibint. — "  Dip  cherpibint  in  it,  and  lay  it  on  the 
wound."— P.  69. 

The  pages  refer  to  a  work  entitled  f  Choice  and 
Experimented  Eeceipts  in  Physick  and  Chirur- 
gery,'  collected  by  the  honourable  and  truly 
learned  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Knt.,  second  edition, 
London,  1675,  from  which  the  quotations  are 
taken.  None  of  the  words  occur  in  any  glossary 
I  have.  C.  C.  B. 

COLONEL  EDWARD  TYNTE,  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1709.— This  gentleman, who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eev.  Edward  Tynte,  Vicar 
of  Yatton,  Somerset,  was  constituted  Governor  of 
Carolina,  July  19,  1709,  and  died  in  the  following 
year.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  he  was 
buried,  and  if  there  is  any  monument  to  his 
memory.  Perhaps  some  of  your  American  readers 
can  enlighten  me.  The  following  lines,  by  his 
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friend  Dr.  King,  of  which  I  have  a  MS.  copy,   an  arbitrary  symbol,   and  used  more  commonly 

1  than  others  in  delivering  possession  to  copyholders 
because  the  steward  naturally  held  a  staff  of  office. 
However,  that  the  distinction  was  inapplicable  as 
regards  livery  of  seisin  is  shown  by  Thorough- 
good's  case  (9  'Rep.,'  136  b,  137  b),  where  it  was 
decided  that  livery  could  be  made  by  a  mere 
symbol  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  land. 

The  impossibility  of  drawing  a  real  distinction 
between  actual  and  symbolical  investiture  may  be 
seen  from  the  vast  and  varied  array  of  instances 
collected  in  Du  Cange  ('  Gloss., '  s.v.  "Investitura"). 
From  him  we  learn  that  symbols  of  special  affinity 
with  the  thing  transferred  were  originally  used  and 
recognized;  as,  for  land,  a  turf  or  clod;  a  bough 
of  a  tree  for  what  was  above  the  surface.  Some- 
times were  added  festuca  (as  equivalent  to  fustis, 
of  which  more  below),  a  rod  or  verge,  which  all 
indicated  dominium.  Later,  the  knife  or  sword 
indicated  the  jus  evertendi,  disjiciendi,  metendi, 
&c.  The  ring,  the  banner,  &c.,  had  all  originally 
nee  to  special  properties  or  dignities  ;  but 
after  a  time  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  forms  was 


apeak  as  to  his  abilities  ;— 

Ad  Amicum. 

TynU  was  the  man  who  first  from  British  shore, 
Palladian  arts  to  Carolina  bore  : 
His  tuneful  Harp  attending  Muses  strung, 
And  Pho3busf  skill  inspired  the  lays  he  sung. 
Strong  Towers  and  Palaces  their  rise  began, 
And  listening  stones  to  sacred  Fabrics  ran  ; 
Just  laws  were  taught  and  curious  arts  of  peace, 
And  Trade's  brisk  current  flow'd  with  wealth's  Increase. 
On  such  foundations  learned  Athens  rose, 
So  Dido's  thong  did  Carthage  firet  enclose  ; 
So  Rome  was  taught  old  Empires  to  subdue, 
As  Tynte  creates  and  governs  now  the  New. 

ST.  DAVID  KEMEYS  TYNTE. 
Balnageith,  Torquay. 


XUplta*. 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN. 
(7*  S.  ii.  167,  258,  332,  374). 

The  suggestion  that  the  grass,  rushes,  or  straw  I  reference  to  special  properties  or  dignities  ; 

twisted  about  the  seals  of  old   deeds  might  be  after  a  time  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  forms 

a  relic  of  the  legal  form  of  livery  of  seisin  was  neglected,  and   anything  was  used   which  came 

somewhat  unceremoniously  dismissed  at  the  last  handy  for  the  occasion.     After  some  instances  of 

reference  by  DR.  JESSOPP,  who  describes  it  as  a  the  careful  preservation  of  the  symbols  as  evidence 

mere  fad,  in  vogue  from  about  Hen.  VI.  to  Hen.  of  the  investiture,  a  passage  follows  which  is  of 

VII.     I  should  be  much  interested  to  hear  of  any  special  interest  as  bearing  on  the  present  question, 

further  reasons  he  may  have  for  his  view.     At  Sometimes,  says  Du  Cange,  the  symbol  of  convey- 

preaent,  if  I  may  say  so  with  due  respect  for  his  ance  was  woven  or  sewn  into  the  instrument,  or 

authority,  I  think  he  has  overestimated  the  strength  bound  up  with  it.     He  had  himself  seen  in  the 

of  negative  evidence.     In  the  first  place,  the  deed  chartulary  of  St.  Denis  several  charters  "in  quarum 


mentioned  by  your  correspondent  KAPPA  is  dated 
seventy  years  before  Hen.  VI.  Again,  the  lack  of 
instances  after  Hen.  VII.  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Statute  of  Uses  (27  Hen.  VIII.),  which  led  to 
conveyances  by  feoffment  with  livery  being  gene- 
rally superseded  by  mere  indentures  of  lease  and 
release.  Besides,  at  this  date  writing  was  not  so 
rare  an  accomplishment,  and  the  signatures  of 
witnesses  to  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  the 


imis  limbis  intextee  erant  festucse  vel  certe  pusilla 
ligni  fragmenta."  The  following  quotations  from 
extant  documents  are  clear  evidence  of  the  practice : 
"In  testimonium  hujus  donationis  nummus  iste 
huic  cartse  appensus  est  quum  per  ipsum  donatio 
facta  est  "  (charta  of  Robert,  Bishop  of  Langres) ; 

"cum    baculo    prsesenti    paginse    insuto con- 

cedimus  "  (charta  of  Louis  VII.  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  at  Saintes,  an.  1140)  ; 
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deed  stating  that  possession  was  given  in  their    "  reliquimus  cum  quodam  fusili  [melted  wax  1] 
presence  would  be  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  '  u";"  "u"-*^  ;"v*"-"~4-"" /'"1-  0|-    mi"—'-  r>«; /.*•;/»•.«» 


huic  chartae  inherente  "  (at  St.  Hilary's,  Poictiers, 

straw  on  the  seal.    This  plan  was  the  rule  temp.  \an.    1104);    "per  quoddam    lignum  quod  huio 
Lord  Coke.  pergameno  conjunctum  est"  (at  St.  Jean  d'Angely) ; 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject,  and  also  "  Hanc  donationem  fecit  per  corrigiam  in  hoc 
on  that  of  tenure  by  the  rod  and  the  straw,  by  the  pergamento  pendentem  "  (at  St.  Eparchus,  Angou- 
history  of  investiture,  which  may  be  said  to  go  back  ISme,  an.  1000);  "reliquit  in  manu  domini 
at  least  to  the  Book  of  Rutb.  There  we  are  told  Ausculphi  abbatis  cum  junco,  qui  in  ora  cartulse 
(iv.  7)  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Israel  in  former  insuitur  "  (at  St.  Jean  d'Angely).  A  grant  or 
times  for  a  man  to  pluck  off  his  shoe  and  give  it  to  surrender  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
his  neighbour,  in  order  to  provide  testimony  of  quoted  by  a  later  editor  (s.  v.  "Festuca"),  is 
redeeming  and  changing.  Spelmau  ('  Gloss.')  especially  remarkable.  It  is  expressed  to  be  made 
distinguishes  between  proper  and  improper  in-  "  per  hoc  lignum,"  on  the  four  faces  of  which  it  is 
vestiture  ;  the  former  being  delivery  of  possession  actually  written,  or  rather  engraved.  The  rod  is 
by  means  of  the  thing  itself,  of  which  he  mentions  I  half  a  foot  long  and  about  an  inch  thick. 


livery  of  seisin  as  an  instance  ;  the  latter  being  by 
means  of  a  symbol,  as  a  sword,  banner,  ring,  &c. 
Watkins  ('  Copyholds ')  seems  to  hold  to  this 


Having  shown  that  the  practice  of  fastening  the 
symbol  of  conveyance  to  the  written  instrument 
did  exist,  I  add  below  some  instances  of  the  use  of 


distinction,  and  suggests  that  a  staff  or  verge  was  |  particular  symbols,  which,  though  not  described  as 
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BO  fastened,  may  be  compared  to  the  cases  of  straw 
&c.,  mentioned  by  previous  correspondents.  The 
rush,  juncuSf  mentioned  above,  may  be  put  in  both 
categories.  In  the  following  quotations  the  word 
festuca,  fistuca,  fistucuz  occurs.  Above  it  is  treated 
as  equivalent  to  baculum  or  virga ;  but  its  mean- 
ing in  Oolumella  and  Pliny  was  rather  stalk, 
though  it  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
rod  used,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  the  ceremony 
of  manumitting  slaves.  If  as  a  symbol  of  con- 
veyance it  was  anything  more  than  a  stalk,  how 
could  it  have  been  knotted  (nodata),  as  appears 
below  ?  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  derivation  of  "stipulation"  from  the  use 
of  a  straw  in  a  similar  way,  instances  of  the  word 
stipula  being  actually  applied  to  the  symbol  of 
investiture  seem  very  rare. 

The  following  are  from  Du  Cange  (s.v.  "Festuca"): 
"  per  hanc  chart uhun  sive  per  festucam"  (monastery 
of  Gemblours,  an.  950) ;  a  charter,  an.  1258,  "  qua 
Abbas  Arreviarensis*  ex  bulla  apostolicamercatores 
Romanes  de  bonis  mobilibus  Campsorumf  ubi- 
cunque  possent  in  distractu  comitatus  Campanise 
inveniri,  regis  nomine,  per  traditorem  cujusdam 
apostolicse  paleae,  secundum  quod  in  tradendis 
possessionibus  de  consuetudine  in  istis  partibus 

observatur investit."      Under  "Culmus"  are 

given  three  instances  from  the  conveyances  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda:  "  habeatis  potestatem  culmo 

subnixam  "  [i.  e.,  roboratam]  ;  "  hoc  sit  actum 

culmo  subnixum";  "  habeatis  potestatem  stipula- 
tione  subnixam."  In  Muratori  ('  Antiq.  Ital.  Med. 
&v.,'  torn.  ii.  diss.  22)  are  grants  by  the  Counts  of 
Verona  and  Tuscany  in  911  and  952  ;  and  Du 
Cange  (under  "  Festuca  nodata  ")  quotes  another 
from  Mabillon's  '  Benedictine  Annals '  dated  997. 
In  all  these  pen,  ink,  and  parchment  are  coupled 
with  the  clod,  the  bough,  the  fistucum  nodatum 
(in  Muratori  notatum),  and  the  knife  as  instruments 
or  symbols  of  conveyance,  and  each  is  declared  to 
be  made  according  to  the  Salic  law  or  the  law  of 
the  Franks.  Haltaus  ('  Gloss.  Germ.  Med.  uEv.1), 
under  "  Halm,"  cites  a  grant  in  German  in  1296 
by  a  Landgrave  of  Alsatia,  "  mit  eim  Halmen  als 
das  gewb'hnlichen,"  besides  others  in  1328,  1406, 
and  1509.  Stipula  occurs  in  1074,  and  calamus 
in  1185  and  1342. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  the  above  and  the 
evidence  of  other  correspondents  is,  that  the 
"  strawing  "  of  seals  probably  had  something  to  do, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  livery  of  seisin  ;  but  it 
must  be  very  doubtful  how  far  its  significance  was 
recognized  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  by  those  who  practised  it. 
Common  conveyances  must  perforce  have  been 
prepared  very  often  by  not  very  learned  persons,  and 


*  This  must  be  a  misprint  for  Arremarensis,  which 
would  refer  to  the  abbey  of  Rameq.  in  Champagne,  or 
thereabouts. 

t  Who  were  the  Campsi  1 


it  would  probably  be  the  business  of  a  mere 
chirographer  to  melt  the  wax  and  insert  the  straw. 
Certainly  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stanley's  deed  in 
2  Ric.  III.,  referred  to  by  MR.  UNDERBILL,  the 
plaited  rushes  were  not  required  to  pass  the  seisin. 
The  deed  is  a  release,  and  not  a  feoffment,  nor 
does  it  deal  with  land,  being  expressly  limited  to 
actiones  et  demandas  personales. 

I  see  the  accuracy  of  speaking  of  the  seisin  of 
the  copyholder  is  doubted.  Littleton  himself  uses 
the  expression.  Seisin  then  meant  real  possession, 
though  now  technically  confined  to  legal  possession 
of  freeholds.  According  to  Williams  ('  Seisin  of 
the  Freehold,'  p.  126)  the  copyholder  has  a  quasi- 
seisin  of  his  own,  a  seisin  at  the  will  of  the  lord; 

the  lord  has  a  feudal  seisin. 

CHAS.  FREDC.  HARDY. 


DE  LA  POLE  (7th  S.  iii.  289,  414).— Since  I  sent 
this  query,  and  since  the  answer  to  it  appeared, 
which  HERMENTRUDE  kindly  sent,  I  have  seen  two 
notices  which  to  a  certain  extent  enable  me  to 
answer  it  myself,  but  I  still  want  some  more  infor- 
mation. 

The  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Pole  being 
the  third  son  of  Michael,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
then  rested  on  the  authorities  of  Burke's  '  Extinct 
Peerage'  and  of  Blomefield's  '  Norfolk/  but  I  have 
lately  seen  Mr.  Chetwyn  Stapylton's  *  Chronicles 
of  the  Yorkshire  Family  of  Stapelton,7  1884,  in 
which  is  repeated  the  same  thing,  and  he  also 
quotes  Nichol's  'Collectanea  Topographica  et 
Genealogica,'  vol.  v.  pp.  156-7,  where  it  is  also 
said  that  Thomas,  the  third  son  of  Michael,  the 
second  earl,  married  "  Ann,  the  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Cheyney,  and  had  Katherine,  only 
daughter  and  heir,  who  married  first  to  Sir  Miles 
Stapleton  of  Bedale,  Knt.,  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Richard  Harcourt." 

No  son  is  mentioned,  nor  is  the  other  marriage 
of  Ann  Cheyney,  as  given  by  HERMENTRUDE,  and 
it  is  rather  curious  that,  for  a  lady  of  her  rank,  the 
date  of  death  of  Katherine  de  la  Pole  is  left  so 
uncertain.  It  is  said  that  her  will  was  proved  in 
1488,  Jan.  23,  when  her  daughters  and  coheirs 
(Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Wm.  Calthorpe,  and 
Joan,  married  to  Sir  Christopher  Harcourt)  were 
respectively  fifty  and  forty-eight ;  but  the  Thet- 
ford  jurors  say  she  died  on  July  31,  1490.  Which 
date  is  correct,  and  where  is  her  will  printed  ? 

Was  Nicholas  Cheyney  of  the  family  of  Cheyney 
of  Shurland,  co.  Kent  ?  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

THE  ANTI-GALLICAN  SOCIETY  (7th  S.  iv.  67).— 
ft  appears  that  "  the  Laudable  Association  of 
Antigallicans "  had  their  headquarters  at  "  Le- 
beck's  Head,"  in  the  Strand,  in  April,  1757.  The 
society  was  so  called  "  from  the  Endeavours  of  its 
Members  to  promote  the  British  Manufacturies, 
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to  extend  the  Commerce  of  England,  and  discourage 
the  introducing  of  French  Modes  and  oppose 
the  importation  of  French  Commodities."  See 
'  The  Anti-Gallican  Privateer  ;  being  a  Genuine 
Narrative  from  her  leaving  Deptford  Septem 
her  17,  1756,  to  the  Present  Time;  (1757). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

11  [April  23, 1771].  Being  St.  George's  Day,  was  held 
the  anniversary  feast  of  the  laudable  society  of  Autigalli 
cans.  They  went  in  procession  to  Stepney  Church,  where 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lore 
Mayor,  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  suitable  to  the 
occasion ;  after  which  the  stewards  went  in  a  body,  and 
waited  on  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Tower,  and  paid  their 
compliments  on  behalf  of  the  whole  society,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  Mile- End  Assembly-room,  where 
there  was  an  elegant  entertainment  provided.  After 
dinner  they  elected  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  Grand 
President  for  the  year  ensuing,  which  office  his  Lordship 
accepted  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  respect." — 
Annual  Register,  vol.  xiv.  p.  98. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

INN  SIGNS  (7th  S.  iii.  448 ;  iv.  35).— Yes  ;  it 
was  an  error.  My  Cambridge  B.A.  correspondent 
wrote  such  a  vile  hand  that  I  misconstrued 
"  Pickerel "  for  "  Pickle."  The  correction  of  the 
error  by  your  two  correspondents  has,  however, 
given  another  example  of  the  strange  name  of  an 
inn  sign,  omitted  from  Hotten's  book,  wherein  no 
mention  is  made  of  "  The  Pickerel." 

CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

EARTHEN  MOUND  (7th  S.  iv.  89).— The  Earthen 
Mound,  at  one  time  known  as  "  Georgie's  Mud 
Brig,"  was  of  artificial  construction.  For  an  account 
of  its  formation  see  James  Grant's  '  Old  and  New 
Edinburgh '  (1882),  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-3. 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

It  is  neither  "  tumulus  nor  barrow,"  and  of  quite 
modern  date,  being  formed  mainly  of  the  most 
prosaic  materials,  got  in  digging  the  foundations 
tor  the  houses  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh. 

C. 

LORD  MAYOR'S  DAT  (7th  S.  iii.  497;  iv.  49).— 
In  my  reply  to  MR.  ELLIS,  by  a  careless  reading  of 
my  authority  (Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas's 
Chronology  of  History,'  at  pp.  384,  385,  second 
edition),  I  erroneously  wrote  "three  weeks"  (1  13) 
where  I  should  have  said  "about  ten  days."  After 
1641  Michaelmas  term  commenced  ordinarily  on 
October  23 ;  but  in  every  seventh  year,  from  a 
technical  peculiarity  of  the  calendar  with  which 
1  need  not  trouble  the  reader,  the  first  of  that  term 
washday  late,  NEM, 

_  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE:   CCJRRER  BELL  (7*  S. 

M  fA  )'~^,argaret'  dau8hter  and  sole  heir  of 
Matthew  Wilson,  of  Esbton  Hall,  Gargrave,  York- 
shire,  married,  first,  Rev.  Henry  Richardson  Currer 


(Hector  of  Thornton,  where  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
born),  and,  secondly,  her  cousin  Matthew  Wilson. 
A  daughter  of  the  first  marriage  was  Miss  Richard- 
son  Currer,  of  Eshton  Hall,  who  collected  a  cele- 
brated library  there.  This  lady,  with  her  literary 
fame  and  masculine  appellation,  a  relative  of  Carus 
Wilson,  and  resident  about  half-way  on  the  road 
between  Charlotte  Bronte's  home  at  Haworth  and 
the  school  at  Cowan  Bridge,  seems  a  likely  person 
to  have  been  in  the  young  authoress's  mind  when 
choosing  a  name  under  which  to  evade  the  question 
of  sex.  Perhaps  also  she  had  something  to  do  with 
the  idea  of  'Shirley.'  The  sons  of  the  second 
marriage  were  Matthew  Wilson,  of  Eshton  Hall, 
created  a  baronet  1874,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Currer 
Wilson  (b.  1803).  The  latter  was  evidently  the 
person  mentioned  in  my  query,  and  succeeded  to 
the  vicarage  of  Tunstall  on  his  father's  presentation. 
It  is  odd  that  I  should  have  dropped  upon  this 
answer  to  my  own  query  just  in  the  same  way  that 
I  dropped  on  the  passage  that  suggested  the  query 
itself — in  looking  for  details  of  places  with  which 
my  own  family  was  connected. 

CHAS.  FREDC.  HARDY. 

HILL,  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ST.  GERMAINS  (7th  S. 
iii.  495). — Richard  Hill,  of  the  Hawkstone  family, 
was  in  France  in  1685  and  1686  ;  but  whether  he 
was  still  there  after  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
I  cannot  say.  See  the  eighth  letter  of  Daniel 
Sandford,  reprinted  in  'Salopian  Shreds  and 
Patches '  (Eddowes's  Shrewsbury  Journal),  March 
30,  1887.  W.  B. 

'BARNABY  RUDGE'  (7th  S.  iv.  24).— Dickens  is 
quite  right  with  reference  to  Paper  Buildings. 
They  were  first  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
Durned  down  in  the  Great  Fire,  rebuilt,  and  again 
3urnt  down  by  the  well-known  mistake  of  Mr. 
Maule,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  1848.  See  '  Old  and 
STew  London,'  chap.  xvi. 

DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

THE  LILY  OF  SCRIPTURE  (7th  S.  iii.  25,  134, 
234,  393,  522).— Canon  Farrar,  in  his  'Life  of 
Christ,'  at  p.  200  has  the  following  foot-note  :— 

"  Compare  the  name  KaiserJcrone  for  the  imperial 
martagon.  The  lilies  to  which  Christ  alluded  (Matt. 
vi.  28)  are  either  flowers  generally,  or,  perhaps,  the 
scarlet  anemone,  or  the  Huleh  lily-a  beautiful  flower 
-rhich  is  found  wild  in  this  neighbourhood." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  should 
consult  Leo  Grindon's  recent  work  on  '  Scripture 
Botany,'  wherein  everything  connected  with  Bibli- 
cal plants  is  exhaustively  considered  not  only  from 
the  botanist's  point  of  view,  but  from  the  poet's 
and  the  scholar's. 

I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  say  precisely  the 
ame  to  querists  as  to  Shakespearian  plants  and 
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owers,  referring  them  in  this  instance  to  the  same 
author's  '  Shakespeare  Flora.'  K.  E. 

Cheltenham. 

Miss  FARREN  AND  MRS.  SIDDONS  (7th  S.  iii. 
309,  355,  465).— It  was  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  not 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  said,  "  The  Kemble  jawbone — 
why  it  is  as  notorious  as  Samson's  !  "  See  Fanny 
Kemble's  autobiography.  H.  MACROBERT. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  (7th  S.  ii.  194;  iii.  492).— 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  !  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  malcontent  barons  met  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  strictly  according  to  precedent, 
viz.,  to  demand  from  the  truculent  King  John  his 
due  observance  of  the  great  charter  of  Henry  I., 
which  itself  incorporated  the  just  laws  of  King 
Edward.  The  great  conqueror  had  pledged  him- 
self to  rule  by  this  standard,  and  his  younger  son, 
losing  influence  in  Normandy,  purchased  English 
support  by  grant  of  the  aforesaid  charter.  Con- 
sequently the  much  belauded  Magna  Charta  being 
only  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  institutes  of 
Britain,  the  whole  series  of  forty-nine  articles 
appended  are  of  minor  importance  ;  the  nation 
knew  them  by  heart ;  it  was  the  royal  con- 
sent, won  by  force  of  arms,  that  signalized  the 
triumph,  and  its  historical  significance  rests 
upon  this  combination  of  a  Norman  aristo- 
cracy with  the  Commons.  The  parallel  works 
thus.  Henry  I.  courted  English  support  against 
Norman  influences;  the  barons  temp.  John,  bereft 
of  their  foreign  estates,  combined  with  the  English 
to  muzzle  the  Crown.  After  this  date  it  became 
difficult  to  distinguish  racial  differences,  though 
the  social  grades  of  rank  continued  unaltered.  On 
this  head  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland  joined  hands,  for  the  charter  bears 
the  seal  of  Alan  of  Galway.  It  is  headed  (trans- 
lated) :- 

"John,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Duke 
of  Ireland,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl  of  Anjou, 
to  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barona,  Lay 
Jueticiars,  Viscounts  [i.  e.,  sheriffs],  Provosts,  Ministers, 
and  all  Bailiffs,  his  faithful  [TJ  subjects,  greeting." 

And  it  ends : — 

"  Given  under  our  own  hand,  in  the  field  called  Runing- 
med,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  15  day  of  June,  17th 
year  of  our  reign," 

with  final  clauses  for  publication. 

It  appears  that  the  valid  quid  pro  quo  for  this 
concession  rested  upon  the  typical  subsidy  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  all  "  portable  "  property,  granted  con- 
stitutionally to  the  reigning  monarch.  So  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  bargain,  after  all,  the  true 
liberty  of  a  subject  not  being  understood  in  a 
country  where  serfdom  was  maintained  by  statute. 
Therefore  concessions  had  to  be  purchased,  like 
any  other  goodwill,  and  unconscientious  monarchs 
took  pay  several  times  over  for  one  grant.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  Magna  Charta  was  not  final ; 


it  needed  confirmation  by  statute  Henry  III.  in 
1225,  and  again  by  Edward  I.  in  1297,  and  it  is 
the  latter  we  now  refer  to  as  the  textus  receptus. 

A.  HALL. 

At  the  end  of  his  paper  MR.  MONCKTON 
asks  whether  any  originals  of  the  charter  or 
of  the  articles,  other  than  those  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  known  to  exist.  In  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Public  Kecords  that  were  pub- 
lished in  1819  (the  latter  volume  containing  fac- 
similes of  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  national 
records)  the  facsimile  there  given  of  the  articles  is 
taken  from  the  original  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  numbered  II.  in  that  volume.  The 
facsimile  of  the  charter  is  taken  from  the  original 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
numbered  III.  To  the  former  the  great  seal  of 
King  John,  as  MR.  MONCKTON  says,  is  appendant, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  one.  A  perfect 
impression  of  that  seal  is  given  at  No.  XLVI.  in 
the  same  volume.  To  the  latter  document  no  seal 
of  the  king  appears  to  have  been  attached,  at  all 
events  at  the  time  when  the  facsimile  was  taken. 
To  neither  of  the  documents  as  there  shown  do  the 
barons  appear  to  have  affixed  their  seals. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  later  on  in  the  same 
volume,  Nos.  XLVIII.  and  XLIX.,  appear  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  duplicate  facsimiles  of  these  two 
great  national  records,  for  what  purpose  I  know 
not.  J.  S.  UDAL. 

Symondsbury,  Bridport. 


BARLOW  (7th  S.  iii.  248,  482).— MR.  WARD  will 
find  the  anecdote  of  Sir  William  Owen  Barlow 
and  the  waiter  in  *  The  Law  :  what  I  have  Seen, 
what  I  have  Heard,  and  what  I  have  Known/ 
by  Cyrus  Jay  (1868),  p.  61.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

WHO  WAS  KOBIN  HOOD?  (7th  S.  ii.  421;  iii.  201, 
222,  252,  281,  323,  412,  525;  iv.  32).— I  am  as 
thankful  to  COL.  PRIDEAUX  for  opening  up  this 
interesting  question  aa  I  am  disappointed  at  CANON 
TAYLOR'S  advocacy  of  the  mythological  character 
of  this  famous  outlaw.  To  judge  from  some  recent 
communications  of  his,  the  canon  is  evidently 
wearing  at  present  his  mythological  spectacles, 
through  which  he  unfortunately  sees  things  in  a 
corresponding  mythological  light.  But  I  fancy  the 
Robin  Hood  story  will  stand  this  latest  test,  as  it 
das  successfully  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Mr. 
Wright  applied  it  years  ago  and  failed  ;  CANON 
TAYLOR  does  so  now  with,  I  believe,  a  like  result. 
And  well  it  is  so  ;  for  were  such  methods  of  deal- 
ng  with  undoubted  facts — undoubted,  if  history 
s  at  all  to  be  relied  upon — to  be  allowed  to  rele- 
gate them  to  the  regions  of  myths,  history  would 
quickly  degenerate  into  one  vast  fable.  Men  and 
deeds  of  recent  date  would  in  due  course  share 
the  fate  dealt  out  by  myth-loving  writers  to  those 
of  the  more  misty,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real 
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mediaeval  times.  I  have  heard  of  an  ingenious 
American  publishing  a  work  to  prove  Bonaparte's 
non-existence  !  CANON  TAYLOR'S  versatile  pen 
could  be  turned  to  more  profitable  account  than 
imitating  such  dreamers. 

Mr.  Hunter's  observations  ('  Robin  Hood,'  1852) 
on  the  point  are  worth  quoting  : — 

"  These  misapprehensions  (anachronisms)  are  but 
venial  offences  against  historic  verity,  compared  with 
those  of  writers  who,  acting  in  the  wild  humour  of  the 
present  age,  which  is  apt  to  put  everything  that  has 
passed  into  doubt,  and  turn  the  men  of  former  days  into 
myths,  would  represent  this  outlaw  living  in  the  woods 
aa  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination  of  men  living  in 
the  depth  of  antiquity,  so  far  back  that  we  know  neither 
when  nor  where,  Hudkin,  because  his  name  was  Hood, 
and  Robin  Goodfellow,  because  his  name  was  Robert,  or 
as  Mr.  Wright  ('  Essays,'  1850)  chooses  to  represent  the 
matter  in  more  general  terms,  'one  amongst  the  per- 
sonages of  the  early  mythology  of  the  Teutonic  people.' 
Trusting  to  the  plain  sense  of  my  countrymen,  I  dismiss 
these  theorists  to  that  limbo  of  vanity,  there  to  live  with 
all  those  who  would  make  all  remote  history  fable." 

And  so  do  I,  and  continue  to  believe  in  the  historic 
Sherwood  forester. 

The  remarkable  sepulchral  inscription  given  by 
Mr.  Thorns,  in  his  'Early  English  Prose  Romances' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  77),  must  prove  rather  unmythdble  (to 
coin  a  word)  to  our  "  theorists."  I  give  it  with 
that  learned  authority's  accompanying  remarks  : — 

Here  undernead  dis  laitl  stean 

laiz  robert  earl  of  huntingtun 

near  arcir  ver  az  hie  sa  geud 

and  pipl  kauld  im  robin  heud 

sick  utlawz  az  hi  an  iz  men 

vil  england  nivr  si  agen. 

Obiit24  (r!4)  Kal  Dekembris,  1247. 
"Ritson,  says  Mr.  Thorns,  "  though  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  language  of  this  epitaph  was  that 
of  Henry  III.'s  time,  nor,  indeed,  to  determine  of  what 
age  it  was,  perceived  nothing  in  it  from  whence  one 
should  be  led  to  pronounce  it  spurious,  i.  e.,  that  it  was 
never  inscribed  on  the  gravestone  of  Robin.  That  there 
actually  was  some  inscription  upon  it  in  Mr.  Thoresby's 
time,  though  then  scarce  legible,  is  evident  from  his  own 
words  :  '  Near  unto  Kirklees  the  noted  Robin  Hood  lies 
buried  under  a  gravestone  that  yet  remains  near  the 
rark,  but  the  inscription  is  scarce  legible.' " 

Furthermore,  the  famous  ballad  '  The  Vision  of 
Pierce  Ploughman/  of  any  time  between  1355  and 
1365,  already  quoted  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  points  conclu- 
sively to  the  historic  personality  of  Robin  Hood, 
as  it  does  to  that  of  Randulf,  Earl  of  Chester. 

But  further  references  are  useless.  I  'write 
rather  to  record  in  'N.  &  Q.'  my  repudiation  of 
the  fanciful  assumption  of  the  Saxon  hero's  mytho- 
logical character  by  CANON  TAYLOR  (et  hoc  qenus 
omne)  than  to  attempt  what  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Thorns  have  done  satisfactorily  -  amass  proofs 
Hcient  to  convince  any  impartial  student  of  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  assumption.  If  I  am  dos- 
matic  CANON  TAYLOR  is  none  the  less  BO,  with 
this  difference,  that  his  dogmatism  rests  on  a 
pedestal  of  sand.  T  r>  Q 

Manchester.  J'  R  S> 


COMIC  SOLAR  MYTHS  (7th  S.  iv.  28).— 
John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen  of  credit  and  renown, 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he  of  famous  London  town. 

If  so,  he  meets  W.  S.  L.  S.'s  requirements  of  an 
"  historic  personage "  who  has  been  made  into  a 
comic  solar  myth.  This  was  in  a  magazine  article 
(the  Contemporary  or  the  Fortnightly,  I  think) 
three  or  four  years  ago.  G.  N. 

In  an  article  in  the  now  defunct  Fraser  (I  forget 
the  date)  appeared  an  amusing  attempt  to  prove 
the  solar  character  of  John  Gilpin.  The  humour 
was  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  some 
evening  papers  took  the  writer  seriously,  and 
gravely  condemned  his  theory.  I.  ABRAHAMS. 

London  Institution. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (7th  S.  iii.  449;  iv.  10). — 
Amiot's  great  works  on  the  religious  orders,  with 
all  their  shortcomings,  will  prove,  I  think,  a  safer 
guide  than  the  writers  at  second  hand  who  have 
been  hitherto  recommended  in  reply  to  this  query; 
e.  g.,  with  regard  to  the  Augustinians  he  defines 
the  way  in  which  St.  Augustin's  name  came  to  be 
adopted.  At  the  other  hand  some  of  the  inquiries 
refer  to  local  English  appellations,  which,  of  course, 
he  does  not  touch  ;  but  for  these  such  a  work. as 
Haydn's  could  give  no  trustworthy  help  either. 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

FEMALE  HERESIARCHS  :  JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT 
(7th  S.  iii.  308,  412,  521;  iv.  72).— The  following 
curious  story  concerning  Joanna  Soutbcott,  who 
died  December  27,  1814,  is  narrated  in  Gunning's 
'Reminiscences  of  Cambridge'  (second  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  63  et  seq.).  The  Rev.  Thomas  Philip 
Foley,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, a  cousin  of  Lord  Foley,  and  popularly 
known  as  "  Handsome  Foley,"  became  a  devoted 
follower  and  also  her  secretary,  owing  to  the 
following  circumstance,  which  is  thus  narrated  :— 

"  He  was  dining  with  a  gay  party  in  London  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  this  woman's  pretensions.  All 
agreed  she  was  the  greatest  of  impostors,  and  it  waa 
voted  an  excellent  joke  to  call  upon  her  and  make  them- 
selves merry  at  her  expense.  They  accordingly  break- 
fasted together  next  morning,  when  it  was  decided  that 
Foley  should  be  spokesman,  that  tLey  should  pretend  to 
have  faith  in  her  revelations,  and  intimate  that  their 
visit  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  her.  She 
received  them  very  courteously,  listened  with  attention 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  then,  assuming  a  serious  and 
dignified  manner,  replied  in  the  following  words  :  '  I  ain 
quite  aware  that  the  object  of  your  visit  is  to  hold  me 
up  to  mockery  and  derision ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  amongst  you  that  I  am  entitled 
to  assume  the  character  I  profess.  When  you  determined 
last  evening  upon  this  visit  there  were  ten  of  you  present, 
but  there  are  now  only  nine.'  <  This,'  said  Foley,  in  his 
letter  to  Mathew,* '  was  quite  correct,  and  I  turned  upon 
my  companions  a  look  of  astonishment.'  She  then  con- 


'This  was  William  Mathew,  Senior  Fellow  and  Bursar 
of  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  and  one  of  Gunning's  col- 
leagues  in  the  office  of  Esquire  Bedell. 
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tinued  :  '  You  know  not  the  cause  of  hia  absence,  but 
can  inform  you.  He  became  very  ill  soon  after  h 
reached  home,  and  will  not  leave  the  bed  on  which  h 
now  lies  but  as  a  corpse— an  event  not  far  distant.' " 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  this  event — th 
death  of  the  friend — actually  took  place,  and  tha 
after  his  funeral  Mr.  Foley  sought  another  inter 
view  with  Joanna  Southcottand  became  a  conver 
There  are  also  two  documents  appended — one  he 
own  declaration,  and  another  an  attestation  of  he 
pretensions,  and  amongst  the  signatories  occurs  th 
name  of  the  Kev.  Thos.  P.  Foley.  It  is  date< 
January  22,  1803.  In  'Wonderful  Characters 
published  by  John  Camden  Hotten,  n.d.,  is 
memoir  of  Joanna  Southcott,  with  a  whole-pag 
portrait,  containing  many  particulars  concerning 
her  career.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

In  'Memoirs  of  Religious  Impostors,  &c.,  from  th 
Seventh  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  M.  Aikin 
LL.D.,  there  is  a  long  and  interesting  account  o 
Joanna  Southcott,  1792-1814.  There  are  also  re- 
productions of  letters  of  hers  which  appeared  in 
the  Times,  Morning  Herald,  &c.  This  impostor's 
last  moments  are  also  given,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  post-mortem,  in  which  it  is  said 
"the  minute  particulars  of  which  we  are  bound 
to  suppress."  It  is  also  stated  that  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  year  1821  a  considerable  number  oJ 
her  followers  were  looking  for  her  return. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 
Swansea. 

To  E.  L.  G. — James  Wardley,  a  tailor,  and  Anne 
his  wife,  at  Bolton  and  Manchester,  about  1747 
began  and  continued  the  society  of  the  Shakers, 
or  Shaking  Quakers,  until  1770,  when  Anne  Lee, 
of  Manchester,  fully  opened  the  "  testimony."  In 
1758  she  joined  the  society  under  Wardley,  was 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Standley,  a  blacksmith,  and 
embarked  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  1774, 
leaving  in  England  James  and  Anne  Wardley, 
who  were  removed  into  an  almshouse  and  died 
there.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

SEBASTIAN  CABOT  (7th  S.  iv.  68).— The  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  MR.  VYVTAN'S  note  is  calculated 
to  leave  the  impression  that  Cabot  was  born  in 
1472.  Is  this  the  correct  date  of  his  birth? 
Lempriere's  '  Universal  Biography ;  (1608)  gives 
the  date  1467.  '  The  British  Plutarch/  to  which 
I  would  call  attention,  contains  the  life  of  Cabot, 
with  an  engraving  of  that  sailor.  It  is  here  stated 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  son  of  a  Venetian 
pilot,  Sir  John  Cabot ;  that  Sebastian  was  born 
in  Bristol  about  the  year  1477.  Attention  is  here 
called  to  a  mistake  of  Strype's,  wherein  he  says 
Cabot  was  an  Italian.  The  writer  of  the  life  of 
Cabot  says  the  error  was  caused  by  the  name  as  it 
appeared  in  the  MS.,  viz.,  Sebastiano  Cabato.  It 
is  aomewbat  strange,  if  Venice  was  bis  place  of 


birth,  that,  after  the  treatment  he  received  from 
the  Spanish,  he  did  not  go  there,  but  to  Bristol. 
It  would  certainly  be  most  satisfactory  if  the 
birthplace  of  this  truly  great  man  was  clearly 
settled.  So  far  as  my  reading  is  concerned,  I 
should  consider  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
was  born  in  Bristol.  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 
Swansea. 

If  MR.  VYVYAN  has  not  consulted  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography '  he  had  better  do 
so,  as  he  will  there  find  a  good  account  of  the  pros 
and  cons  by  C.  H.  Coote.  I  would  send  him  a 
copy  of  that  part  of  the  article  if  he  wished  it. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 
University  College,  W.C. 

SPINNING-WHEEL  ALLEY,  OLD  BEDLAM  (7th  S. 
iv.  68).  - 

"In  1568  Sir  Thos.  Row,  Merchant  Taylor  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  caused  a  part  of  this  ground  (Moor- 
fields),  on  the  north  side  of  Spinning  Wheel  Alley,  to  be 
enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  as  a  burving-place,  and  called 
it  the  New  Churchyard,  near  Bethlehem The  burial- 
ground  has  for  many  years  been  shut  up,  though  not 
built  upon." — '  London  and  Middlesex,'  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Nightingale,  ed.  1815,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 

On  p.  339  is  a  quotation  from  a  sketch  of  re- 
ligious denominations,  by  Kev.  J.  Evans,  thir- 
teenth edition,  pp.  295-6  : — 

"  I  have  met  with  the  following  inscription  taken  from 
;he  churchyard  in  Spinning-Wheel  Alley,  Old  Bethlem  : 
Mr.  Ludovick  Muggleton,  died  Monday,  March  14th, 
L697,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Whilst  Mausoleums  and  large  inscriptions  give 
Might,  splendour,  and  past  death  make  potente  live, 
It  is  enough  to  briefly  write  thy  name, 
Succeeding  times  by  that  will  read  thy  fame, 
Thy  deeds,  thy  act?,  around  the  globe  resound, 
No  foreign  soil  where  Muggleton  'a  not  found.' 
Phis  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
'ollowers  of  this  now  almost  forgotten  prophet.     I  have 
een  down  to  the  ground,  and  no  stone  tells  where  the 
rophet  lies." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  church 
ras  consecrated,  and  in  honour  of  what  saint. 
Dan  this  be  ascertained  ?  M.  A.Oxon. 

LEGH  OF  LYME  (7th  S.  iii.  288, 459).— Mr.  Legh 
married  Miss  Turner,  of  Shrigley,  Cheshire,  heiress. 
Ihe  was  infamously  stolen  from  a  boarding-school 
y  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  his  brother,  on 
iretence  of  going  to  her  dying  father.  They  had 
ot,  I  think,  as  far  as  Lancaster,  on  the  way  to 
•Jretna,  before  the  pursuit  and  recovery  were 
uccessful.  No  blame  attached  to  the  lady  or  the 
chool-mistress,  and  I  think  Wakefield  went  to 
aol  for  five  years.  The  lady  left  no  surviving 
amily.  Many  will  remember  the  sensation  it 
made.  P.  P. 

A  WALLET  (7th  S.  iii.  346,  461 ;  iv.  78).— MR. 

DAL'S  conjecture  that  "  the  little  triangular  piece 

stuff,  something  like  a  bag,"  worn  on  a  junior 
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barrister's  gown,  is  another  form  of  wallet,  is  very 
ingenious ;  but  I  wonder  that  he  has  not  noticed 
its  strong  resemblance,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  some 
of  the  hoods  worn  in  the  universities.  Both  hoods 
and  full  hanging  sleeves  are  known  to  have  been 
used  formerly  as  pockets,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  appendage  to  a  barrister's  gown  may  have 
been  so  utilized  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
originally  nothing  else  than  a  hood,  which,  when 
that  covering  for  the  head  fell  into  disuse,  was 
retained  as  a  distinction,  but  in  time  dwindled 
down  to  its  present  size,  French  barristers  wear 
over  the  left  shoulder  a  piece  of  stuff  trimmed  with 
one  or  more  rows  of  fur,  according  to  their  uni- 
versity degree.  This  is  called  in  French  chausse, 
and  is  defined  in  dictionaries  as  "  chaperon  ;  piece 
d'e'toffe  que  les  membres  des  university's  portent  sur 
l'e"paule  gauche."  "  Hood  "is  given  as  the  English 

equivalent.  E.  McC . 

Guernsey. 

HATTERS  (7th  S.  iii.  497;  iv.  94).— MR.  BULLEN 
will  find  information  upon  this  subject  in  Once 
a  Week,  xrv.  321,  424  ;  Atlantic  Monthly,  xxii. 
428  ;  Chambers's  Journal,  xxxii.  204,  xxxvi.  34, 
Ivi.  350,  xlv.  721,  xlix.  580 ;  BlacJcwood's  Mag., 
Ivii.  51  ;  Penny  Magazine,  x.  41  ;  and  in  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  both  the  eighth  and 
ninth  editions.  W.  G.  B.  PAGE. 

77,  Spring  Street,  Hull. 

WALKING-STICK  INSCRIPTION  (7th  S.  iv.  49).— 
Lines  very  similar  to  those  on  MR.  PARKINSON'S 
walking-stick  were  well  known  to  me  as  a  lad  at 
school  in  Somersetshire,  and  were  occasionally  to 
be  found  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book.  The 
name  of  the  dwelling-place  was,  of  course,  changed 
according  to  the  locality,  and  the  inscription  usually 
concluded 

Take  up  this  book  and  think  of  me 

When  I  am  quite  forgotten. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  lines  were  of  such 
antiquity  as  MR.  PARKINSON'S  stick  undoubtedly 
shows  them  to  be.  P.  F.  KOWSELL. 

187,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

LADY  FENWICK'S  TOMBSTONE  (7th  S.  iii.  493).— 
Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  your  correspondent  to 
an  article  by  me  upon  this  subject  which  appear 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  vii.  33,  under  date  Jan.  14, 
1871,  entitled  '  The  Disinterment  of  Lady  Fen- 
wick,'  though  much  additional  information  of  an 
interesting  kind  is  supplemented  by  him.  In  a 
volume  of  newspaper  cuttings,  &c.,  of  mine,  there 
is  the  following  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  a 
letter  from  me  to  the  Evening  Standard,  probably 
very  early  in  January,  1871: — 

"In  the  Evening  Standard  of  Dec.  24th  last  (1870) 
there  appeared  an  interesting  paragraph  on  the  disinter- 
ment  of  the  remains  of  Lady  Fenwick  (who  had  been 
buried  at  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  222  years  ago)  and 
the  reinterment  of  the  body  with  due  rites  in  the  neigh- 


bouring cemetery.  It  seems  incorrect  to  style  her  Lady 
Fenwick,  as  she  was  the  wife  of  an  untitled  gentleman, 
George  Fenwick.  Esq.,  who  in  1639  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  making  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  which  he 
called — from  the  names  of  the  principal  proprietors,  Lords 
Say  and  Sele,  and  Brooke— Saybrook.  This  settlement 
became  ultimately  united  with  Connecticut.  On  George 
Fenwick's  return  to  England  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  judges  at  the  trial  of  King  Charles  I.,  but  declined 
taking  part  in  that  proceeding.  He  was  of  the  ancient 
and  honourable  family  of  the  Fenwicks  of  Northumber- 
land, the  baronetcy  in  which  afterwards  became  extinct 
by  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  for  high  treason 
Jan.  28, 1696-7.  Many  of  your  readers  [i.  e.,  of  the  Even- 
ing Standard}  will  recollect  the  graphic  description 
which  Macaulay,  in  his  '  History  of  England  '  has  left 
on  record  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  trial ;  and  though  of  his 
deep  implication  in  the  many  plots  of  that  disturbed 
period  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  yet  his  conviction 
was  unjust.  Sir  John  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London,  the  night  after  his 
execution,  and  there  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory 
on  a  monument  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
York  Cathedral,  surmounted  by  the  Fenwick  crest 
—a  phoenix  —  and  the  motto  "Perit  ut  Vivat.' 
Also  on  a  slab  in  the  centre  of  the  same  monument 
is  an  inscription  commemorative  of  his  widow,  Lady 
Mary — who  is  buried  beneath— a  daughter  of  Charles, 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  At  Corsham  House,  in  Wiltshire,  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  this  lady,  a  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  She  is 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  a 
miniature  of  her  husband,  her  right  elbow  resting  on  a 
pedestal  surmounted  by  an  urn,  on  which  is  inscribed 
'  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart.,  beheaded  the  28*h  January, 

This  was  written  by  me  when  curate  of  Bolton 
Percy,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire,  and  inserted  in 
the  Evening  Standard. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

WARDA  FORI  (7th  S.  iv.  24).— It  may  well  be 
doubted  if  Cheapside,  as  Warda  Fori,  does  really 
mean  "  Ward  of  the  Forum."  The  main  objection 
is  that,  taking  Koman  London  as  a  whole,  the  site 
is  not  central  enough  and  the  thoroughfare  is  too 
open.  No  doubt  Fori  equates  "  Cheap  "  as  a  place 
of  barter,  but  the  real  Roman  Forum  would  become 
a  closed  building,  like  a  town-hall.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  line  formed  by  Cheapside  represents  the 
northern  limit  of  the  first  city;  so  that  the  Chepe 
would  thus  be  outside  the  wall,  but  the  true  Forum 
must  have  been  within  the  city. 

In  connexion  with  the  Anglo- Jewish  exhibition 
held  this  year  at  Albert  Hall,  I  have  seen  a  careful 
restoration  of  this  suburb.  The  sketch-plan  shows 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  south 
of  the  present  Guildhall,  clustered  about  the  site  of 
Honey  Lane  Market,  of  course  to  the  north  of 
Cheapside.  There  must  have  been  several  of 
these  local  markets  in  the  City,  when  each  trade 
was  localized,  as  with  bakers,  vintners,  coal- 
merchants,  shoemakers,  &c. 

Take,  then,  Cripplegate,  Bassishaw,  Coleman 
Street,  Aldersgate,  the  four  wards  allotted  for 
Tuesday,  and  all  north  of  Cheapside.  They 
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furnish  no  evidence  of  abundant  population,  no 
do  we  look  there  for  early  Roman   remains ;    s( 
we  may  well  suppose  "  Chepe  "  to  have  been  an 
open  market,  like  the  New  Cut  of  to-day,  not  an 
enclosed  forum  or  structural  edifice.     A.  HALL. 
Sandwich. 

QUOTATIONS  C7th  S.  iv.  88).— 
Munera  ista  Fortunae  putatis  ?  Insidiae  sunt. 

L.  Ann.  Seneca,  '  Epist.'  viii. 

The  passage  and  context  are  thus  translated  by 
Lodge  :  — 

"  Flie  all  those  things  which  eyther  please  the  common 
sort,  or  casualtie  attributeth :  runne  not  after  casual 
benefits,  but  rather  suspiciously  and  fearefully  appre 
hend,  and  entertaine  all  uncertaine  pleasures.  Both  wildc 
beast  and  fish  are  bewitched  with  the  baite  is  laide  for 
them.    Think  you  that  these  are  the  gifts  of  Fortune 
Trust  me  they  are  her  traps ;  What  one  so  ever  of  u 
would  live  a  sweet  life,  let  him  flie  as  much  as  he  may 
these  limed  benefits,  wherein  we  most  miserably  be 
deceived." 

Compare  Martial,  iv.  56,  "  Munera  quod  senibus,' 
&c. 

"A  studious  blind  man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his 
head  about  visible  objects,  and  made  use  of  the  ex 
plication  of  his  books  and  friends,  to  understand  those 
names  of  light  and  colours  which  often  came  in  his  way 
bragged  one  day  that  he  now  understood  what  scarlet 
signified.  Upon  which  his  friend  demanding  what 
scarlet  was,  the  blind  man  answered,  '  It  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.' " — Locke's '  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  iii.  chap.  iv.  sec.  11. 

"  Coxcomb  ugly  all  over,  with  the  affectation  of  the 
fine  gentleman."  This  is  quoted  by  Steele  as  "  Mr. 
Wycherley's  character  of  a  coxcomb  "in  the  Tatler, 
No.  38.  This  reference  may  be  of  use. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

"Munera  ista  Fortunae  putatis?  Insidiae  sunt." — 
Seneca,  'Epist.'  viii.  sect.  3.  'Opp.,'  torn.  iii.  p.  14, 
Lips.,  Tauchn.,  1832. 

ED.  MARSHALL, 

CROMWELL'S  GENERAL  LAMBERT  (7th  S.  iv.  47).— 
J.  A.  M.  will  find  an  account  of  General  Lambert's 
ancestors  in  Hartley's  'Natural  Curiosities  of 
Malham '  (London,  1786),  appendix  No.  3.  In  that 
work  it  is  stated  that  he  married,  on  Sept.  10, 
1639,  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lister, 
of  Thornton,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year.  In  Lam- 
bert's pedigree  in  Whitaker's  '  History  of  Craven ' 
his  wife's  name  is  said  to  be  "  Mary  or  Frances." 
The  late  Josias  Atkinson,  of  Settle,  a  descendant 
of  General  Lambert's  half-sister  Cassandra,  had 
printed  an  addendum  to  the  Lambert  pedigree, 
containing  the  Morley  of  Wennington  and  Wilson 
of  Carlisle  branches.  THOMAS  BRAYSHAW. 

Settle. 

John  Lambert  was  born  1619  at  Callow  Hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Malham,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His  family  line  was  of 
ancient  lineage,  and  had  long  been  settled  in  the 


county.  There  are  some  political  documents  by 
him  relating  to  the  events  of  his  time  printed.  His 
wife  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lister. 

C.  P. 
Westminster,  S.W. 

SLIPSHOD  ENGLISH  (7th  S.  iv.  85). — I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  MR.  WALFORD  has  written  upon 
this  subject;  and  I  beg  to  send  one  or  two  small 
contributions.  We  are  very  frequently  told,  in 
print  or  otherwise,  that  such  a  man  was  "  ex- 
ecuted," whereas  the  fact  is  not  that  the  man  was 
executed,  but  that  in  his  case  the  sentence  of  the 
law  was  carried  into  execution.  Again,  how  often 
we  meet  with  the  phrase  that  such  a  man  was 
"  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  "  !  This,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  not  correct.  And,  to  give  only  one 
more  instance,  Why  speak,  as  we  commonly  find 
done  nowadays,  especially  in  newspaper  literature, 
of  the  "  high  sheriff"  of  a  county  ?  Please  let  the 
attention  of  your  readers  be  drawn  to  such- like 
cases  of  "  slipshod  English."  ABHBA. 

Your  correspondent  P.  P.  ought  really  to  be  pulled 
up  sharply  by  you  for  his  bad  English.  If,  as  Aris- 
totle says,  "  the  virtue  of  style  is  to  be  clear,"  what 
can  be  more  deplorably  wide  of  the  mark  than  his 
sentence,  "he  little  knew  it  did  not  mean  the 
book,  but  meant  Mr.  Riddel's,  of  Felton,  racehorse, 
Dr.  Syntax "  ?  Of  course,  he  intended  to  write 
"Dr.  Syntax,  the  racehorse  of  Mr.  Riddel,  of 
Felton."  Pray,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  do  your  best  to 
keep  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  clear  of  such  sins 
against  "  clearness  of  style." 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  S.W. 

I  am  quite  of  MR.  WALFORD'S  opinion  respect- 

ng  the  unscholarly  English  of  the  present  day, 

Dut  whether  it  is  worse  than  that  of  preceding 

inies  is,  at  any  rate,  very  doubtful.     I  am  now 

reading  a  large  historical  work,  published  within 

;he  last  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am  amazed  at 

he  carelessness  of  the  author,  both  in  his  selection 

nd  in  his  allocation  of  words.     MR.  WALFORD 

jays,  "  I  do  hope  that  the  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will 

ry  and  help  us  all  to  improve  our  English  style. 

?or  myself,  I  will  promise  to  be  a  docile  scholar." 

Query,  Is  not  "  try  and  help  us,"  for  "  try  to  help 

us,"  itself  doubtful  English  ?     Common  I  grant  it 

s,  but  that  is  not  the  question.     The  Editor  is  to 

'  try  us  all  to  improve  our  style,"  and  also  to  "  help 

."    The  former  task  would  be  somewhat  hard. 
E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

MR.  STODART  ON  SCOTTISH  FAMILY  HISTORY 
7th  S.  iv.  68). — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer 

R.  ANDERSON'S  query.  When  I  prepared  for 
ress  the  second  edition  of  the  'Genealogist's 
Juide '  (1885),  Mr.  Stodart  placed  in  my  hands 
is  MS.  collection  of  references  to  works  on  family 
istory  and  pedigrees,  with  the  generous  permis- 
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sion  to  make  any  use  I  liked  of  it.  I  added  from 
it  to  my  book  all  the  references  to  family  histories 
and  pedigrees  which  had  escaped  my  notice  in  the 
first  edition,  after  verifying  them  as  far  as  lay  in 
my  power.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stodart's 
collection  is  of  use  to  the  genealogist  it  is  readily 
available.  GEORGE  W.  MARSHALL. 

CALABER  (7th  S.  iv.  67).—  See  Prof.  Skeat's 
notes  on  *  Piers  Plowman '  (Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.), 
p.  171.  ANON. 

GALILEO  (7th  S.  iv.  9, 113).— It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  query  of 
A.  L.  L.  to  say  that  the  date  in  the  statement  which 
went  the  round  of  the  papers  was  erroneous,  and 
those  given  in  the  account  of  Galileo  in  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  per- 
fectly correct.  But  Miss  BUSK  goes  on  to  deny 
that  the  treatment  of  the  astronomer  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  the  Romish  Church  amounted 
to  persecution  at  all,  referring  to  it  by  the  euphe- 
mistic term  "  bothers,"  and  insinuating  that  it  was 
brought  about  in  great  measure  by  the  jealousy  of 
literary  and  scientific  compeers.  Of  this  there  is, 
I  believe,  no  evidence  whatever;  and  although  no 
one  believes  now  that  Galileo  was  actually  put  to 
the  torture  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  com- 
pelled, under  threats,  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion.  Moreover,  restrictions  were  sub- 
sequently placed  upon  his  personal  liberty,  and 
though  Miss  BUSK  enlarges  upon  their  mild  nature, 
I  scarcely  think  she  would  herself  relish  an  order 
not  to  go  beyond  a  palace  and  its  grounds,  even 
though  it  were  Windsor  Castle.  Much  more 
appropriate  is  the  remark  of  the  author  of  his  life 
in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle/  "C'e"tait  trop  faire 
souffrir  un  pauvre  vicillard,  qui  n'avait  eu  d'autre 
tort  que  d'avoir  de'voile'  des  ve"rit4s  inconnues" 
As  Miss  BUSK  refers  to  Dr.  Whewell,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  quote  a  passage  from  his  famous  his- 
tory on  this  question:— "  But  though,"  he  says 
"  we  may  acquit  the  popes  and  card  inals  in  Galileo's 
time  of  stupidity  and  perversoness  in  rejecting  mani- 
fest scientific  truths,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  acquit 
them  of  dissimulation  and  duplicity."  Whewell's 
view,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  that  the  abjura- 
tion was  a  solemn  farce,  equally  discreditable  to 
the  enjoiners  and  the  enjoined,  to  pander  to  the 
popular  view  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  on 
the  earths  supposed  immobility.  However  that 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Galileo  was  an  un- 
willing party  to  the  farce,  although  he  had  not 
sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  to  run  the  risk 
of  refusing  to  make  the  abjuration.  The  often- 
repeated  story  of  his  exclaiming  under  breath 

E  pur  si  muove,"  was  probably  a  graphical  re- 
presentation in  later  times  of  the  sentiment  he 
must  have  felt  at  the  absurdity.  Speaking  of  his 
own  persecution  of  the  early  believers  in  Christ 


St.  Paul  is  made  to  say  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
"  I  compelled  them  to  blaspheme."  The  Revised 
more  accurately  represents  the  original  as  "I  strove 
to  make  them  blaspheme."  Would  that  the  attempt 
of  the  Inquisitors  to  make  Galileo  abjure  and 
curse  a  doctrine  in  which  he  believed  had  been 
equally  unsuccessful  !  but  it  was  not  so,  and  the 
account  forms  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the 
hi»<-orv  of  science.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

Galileo  reappears  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  article  by  PROF.  J.  E.  B. 
MAYOR  upon  the  most  recent  treatment  of  the 
subject,  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  xii.  124. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"I'M  A  DUTCHMAN " (7th  S. iv. 25).— The  saying 
"  I  'm  a  Dutchman,"  in  connexion  with  refusals  to 
grant  requests  such  as  that  instanced  by  CUTH- 
BERT  BEDE,  is  not  so  commonly  used  as  I  have 
known  it.  The  phrase  has  been  familiar  to  me 
all  my  life,  in  the  following  forms  :  "  If  I  do,  I  'm 
a  Dutchman  !  "  "  You  may  call  me  a  Dutchman  if 
I  do  !  "  "  When  you  catch  me  at  that  you  can  call 
me  a  Dutchman  ! "  "  He 's  a  regular  Dutchman  at 
it !  "  (disparagingly).  Then  in  the  country  places 
of  my  earliest  remembrances,  if  any  one  expressed 
himself  or  herself  in  finer = more  refined  language 
than  that  usually  employed,  the  person  was  at  once 
told  "  You  're  talking  Dutch  !  "  "You  talk  like  a 
regular  Dutchman  !  "  or  "  Ar  conna  tell  what  yo 
me-an  ;  yo  ;re  tawkin'  Dutch-like ! " 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

In  his  *  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable '  Dr. 
Brewer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  saying  : — 

"/  'm  a  Dutchman  if  1  do"— A.  strong  refusal.  During 
the  rivalry  between  England  and  Holland,  the  word 
Dutch  was  synonymous  with  all  that  was  false  and  hate- 
ful,  and  when  a  man  said  '  I  would  rather  be  a  Dutch- 
man than  do  what  you  ask  me  '  he  used  the  strongest 
term  of  refusal  that  words  could  express." 

W.   B.    KlNGSFORD. 

This  expression  is,  I  think,  very  easily  explained. 
I  take  it  to  be  simply  a  euphemistic  rendering 
of  "I'm  damned."  The  expression  is  common 
enough,  and  instead  of  actually  employing  the 
oath  to  emphasize  an  objection  to  do  any  particular 
thing,  the  word  "Dutchman"  is  used.  As  in 
many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  the  meaning 
is  identical.  I  trust  this  explanation  will  not 
make  CUTHBERT  BKDE'S  fellow  labourer  in  the 
ministry  uncomfortable;  but  "  facts  is  facts"  not- 
withstanding. W.  ROBERTS. 

11,  Frederick  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

[The  reference  to  Dr  Brewer  is  supplied  by  many 
correspondents.] 

TEWKESBURY  MUSKET-BALLS  (7th  S.  iv.  107).— 
Instead  of  musket-balls,  ME.  WARD  should  probably 


7"  s.  IV.  Auo.  20, 
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read  mustard-balls,  for  which  Tewkesbury  was  for- 
merly celebrated.  Perhaps  MR.  WARD  will  tell 
us  where  he  finds  mention  of  Tewkesbury  musket- 
balls.  T.  FixzRoY  FENWICK. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7th  S.  ir. 
29).— 

"  Of  what  avail  the  casket  without  the  jewel  and  the 
Betting  without  the  gem." 

I  remember  when  a  boy  at  school  (nearly  forty  years 
ago)  "  cribbing"  some  verses  out  of  an  old  annual,  which 
then  belonged  to  my  father,  and  which  began  thus  :— 
What  recks  it  where  the  casket  lies 
When  the  gem  it  shrined  is  gone. 

They  are  the  only  lines  remaining  in  my  memory,  but  I 
think  they  must  be  what  MK.  WOOD  is  seeking.  My  im- 
pression is  they  were  by  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

HBNBY  DRAKE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Works  of  John  Marston.    Edited  by  A.  H,  Bullen, 

B.A.    3  vols.    (Nimmo.) 

ONE  more  is  added  to  the  list  of  great  dramatists  whose 
works  Mr.  Bullen  has  brought  within  reach  of  the 
scholarly  student.  When  we  see  on  the  shelves  the 
lengthening  series,  comprising  already  the  works  of  Mar- 
lowe, Middleton,  and  Marston,  and  shortly,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  include  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  far 
the  most  desirable  of  the  series,  we  cannot  do  other  than 
congratulate  Mr.  Bullen  upon  his  industry  and  his  per- 
severance no  less  than  his  taste  and  his  erudition.  In 
many  respects  Mr.  Bullen  is  an  ideal  editor.  Inheriting 
the  traditions  as  well  as  the  labours  of  Dyce,  he  brings 
to  his  task  a  poetic  insight  such  as  that  admirable  and 
most  scholarly  editor  did  not  possess.  So  far  as  regards 
the  archaeological  aspects  Dyce  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  He  had,  however,  no  special  interpretative  gift 
of  criticism  such  as  clothes  with  blossom  the  bare 
branches  of  scholarship.  He  did  not  display  with  Mr. 
Bullen  the  feeling  for  the  imaginative  and  poetical 
beauties  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  their  perception  of 
subtlest  analogies,  their  insight  into  natural  and  super- 
natural mysteries, 

The  deep  affright 
That  pulseth  in  the  heart  of  night 
— and,  indeed,  under  happy  conditions,  in  that  of  noon — 
the  splendid  gifts,  in  fact,  which  made  them  what  they 
are.     In  his  work  Mr.  Bullen  joins  to  a  scholarship 
kindred  to  that  of  Dyce  an   interpretative  and  illus- 
trative faculty  recalling  Leigh  Hunt,  next  to  Lamb  the 
best  critic  of  the  early  drama  yet  arisen. 

In  his  latest  work  Mr.  Bullen  has  been  confronted 
with  grave  difficulties.  The  works  of  Marston  have 
undergone  no  previous  editing.  Nothing  is  accessible 
but  the  early  quartoes  and  the  collection  of  six  plays, 
8vo.,  1633,  which  is  now  before  us,  and  offers,  perhaps, 
the  most  corrupt  text  of  dramas  that  is  accessible.  In 
the  edition  of  Marston  by  Mr.  Halliwell(-Phillipps), 
which  has  hitherto  done  duty,  one  or  other  of  these 
texts — the  quarto  and  the  octavo — is  printed  in  its  in- 
tegrity, if  so  misapplied  a  term  may  be  used.  Mr. 
Bullen  has  now  supplied  a  new  text,  which,  if  it  is  not 
always  perfect,  is  at  least  an  enormous  advance  upon 
anything  previously  accessible.  This  he  has  enriched 
with  scholarly  notes  and  with  illustrations  drawn  from 
his  own  unparalleled  knowledge  of  early  English  poetry, 
The  result  is  before  us  in  these  warmly  welcomed  volumes 


Into  the  merits  of  Marston,  the  most  turgid,  but  not 
;he  least  inspired  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  this  is 
no  place  to  enter.  Mr.  Bullen !s  emendations  and  sug- 
gestions will  hereafter  receive  due  attention;  and  to 
venture  on  these  in  the  "  Notes  on  Books  "  would  be 
;o  trench  on  the  privileges  of  future  contributors  to 

N.  &  Q.'  One  or  two  uses  of  words  may,  however, 
with  advantage  be  chronicled.  In  '  The  Malcontent,' 
[I.  ii.,  the  word  Huguenot  is  used  :  "  Lee 's  be  once 
drunk  together,  and  so  unite  a  most  virtuously  strength- 
ened friendship:  shall 's,  Huguenot?  Shall 's?"  This 
anticipates  by  very  many  years  the  first  use  chronicled 

n  Skeat's  '  Dictionary.'  Jn  '  The  Insatiate  Countess,' 
III.  i.,  occurs  the  phrase,  spoken  by  a  Captain  of  the 
Watch  :  "  If  you  meet  a  shevoiliero,  that 's  in  the  gross 
phrase  a  knight  that  swaggers  in  the  street,  and  being 
taken  has  no  money  in  his  purse  to  pay  for  his  fees,  it 
shall  be  a  part  of  your  duty  to  entreat  me  to  let  him 
go."  To  this  the  First  Watchman  answers  :  "  O  mar- 
vellous !  Is  there  such  shevoiliers  ? "  This  use  and  the 
spelling  of  chevalier,  then  an  uncommon  word,  seem 
very  noticeable.  The  edition  is  a  delightful  possession. 
Some  room  for  correction  in  a  second  edition  is  afforded. 
By  those,  however,  who  know  in  what  state  are  the 
early  editions,  the  work  achieved  by  Mr.  Bullen  will  be 
seen  to  merit  heartiest  thanks.  The  volumes,  mean- 
while, in  all  typographical  respects  are  admirable. 
Marston  will  repay  closer  study  than  he  has  yet  re- 
ceived. With  all  his  faults  of  taste  and  execution  upon 
him  (and  these  are  many),  and  with  all  his  obligations 
to  Shakspeare  (which  are  colossal),  he  is  plenarily  in- 
spired. There  is  much,  certainly,  to  forgive,  but  there 
is  also  much  at  which  to  marvel. 

A  Life  of  John  Colet,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.  With  an  Appendix  of 
some  of  his  English  Writings.  By  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.A. 
(Bell  &  Sons.) 

IT  is  natural  that  the  close  and  intelligent  analysis  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  two 
great  movements  ot  renascence  and  reformation  which 
the  second  half  of  this  century  has  witnessed  should  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  as  Mr. 
Lupton  states,  no  mention  of  him  occurs  in  the  histories 
of  Hume  and  Lingard.  That  he  is  now  seen  in  his  true 
dimensions  is  due  to  his  latest,  and  incomparably  his 
best,  biographer,  whose  labours,  begun  a  score  years 
ago,  now  see  their  completion.  Born  assumably  about 
1467,  Colet  anticipated  by  nearly  a  generation  Luther 
and  Rabelais,  the  leaders  of  the  great  movements  of 
which  he  was  a  pioneer.  His  written  works  furnish,  as 
is  known,  no  index  to  his  influence  upon  those  around 
him,  and  indirectly  upon  subsequent  times.  Previous, 
indeed,  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lupton's  biography, 
the  full  extent  of  this  has  scarcely  been  felt.  In  Mr. 
Frederic  Seebohm's  '  Oxford  Reformers,'  Colet.  Erasmus, 
and  More,  the  influence  of  Colet  was  shown.  The 
information  therein  supplied  Mr.  Lupton  now  comple- 
ments. He  has  studied  closely  Colet's  writings,  many 
of  which,  including  the  singularly  interesting  "  ryght 
fruitfull  monicion,"  he  prints  in  an  appendix.  The 
result  is  a  scholarly  and  profoundly  valuable  biography, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  modern  requirements,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  the  times  in  which  Colet 
lived,  and  of  the  condition  of  scholarship  in  Oxford  in 
his  day,  Mr.  Lupton  supplies  a  satisfactory  picture.  His 
judgments  are  sound  and  sober,  and  full  references  to 
the  documents  from  which  he  largely  quotes  are  sup- 
plied. In  its  way,  accordingly,  his  work  is  a  model.  It 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  further  interest  in  Colet  and  his 
associates,  and  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  beet 
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work  on  the  precursors  and  contemporaries  of  the  Re- 
formers which  recent  days  have  supplied  It  is  enriched 
with  a  good  portrait  of  Colet,  reproduced  from  Holland  s 
'  Heroologia '  (1620),  and  with  a  full  index. 

Juvenilia.  Being  a  Second  Series  of  Essays  on  Sundry 
^athetical  Questions.  By  Vernon  Lee.  2  vols. 
(Fisher  Unwin.) 

THIS  curious  and  characteristic  collection  of  studies  on 
art,  literature,  and  morals  is  christened  '  Juvenilia  for 
reasons  which  the  author  explains  at  some  length  in  her 
opening  chapter.  Not  easy,  or  perhaps  fair,  is  it  to  con- 
dense what,  in  her  opinion,  requires  full  exposition.  She 
holds,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  youth— her  own  case 
certainly— aesthetic  questions  are  the  "only  questions 
which  eeem  thoroughly  engrossing.  Later  we  care 
for  them  still,  and  perhaps  fully  as  much,  but  we  care 
for  other  questions  also."  Hence  these  thoughts  and 
reflections  and  gossipings  upon  Botticelli  and  Irving, 
Sadoleto  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Cimarosa  and  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell,  are  called  by  the  name  which 
singers  such  as  George  Wither  and  Leigh  Hunt  assigned 
to  their  poetic  firstlings.  We  quarrel  neither  with  the 
title  nor  with  the  clever,  brilliant,  and  rather  aggressive 
views  which  the  author  puts  forth.  They  are  some- 
times difficult  of  acceptance,  but  their  influence  when 
accepted  will  be  beneficial.  We  resent  an  occasional 
display  of  pedantry,  as  when,  in  the  case  of  a  work  by  a 
dramatist  such  as  M.  Sardou,  she  insists  on  calling 
Feodora  what  he  has  called  Fedora ;  we  rather  growl  at 
her  demands  upon  our  erudition,  and  the  necessity  we  are 
under  of  consulting  a  biographical  dictionary  or  owning 
ourselves  inferior  in  information  to  our  teacher ;  and  we 
feel  the  allusions  so  prodigally  spread  as  to  prove  puzzling. 
None  the  less  we  own  the  work  to  be  far  above  the 
average,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
which  it  is  avowedly  intended,  enthusiasts  in  their  third 
decade. 

A  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Edited  by  Sir 
George  Grove,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Part  XXII.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.) 

WITH  this  part,  which  carries  the  work  from  "  Watson" 
to  '•  Zwischenspiel,"  the  task  of  Sir  George  Grove  and 
his  associates  is  practically  accomplished.  A  full, 
adequate,  and  trustworthy  dictionary  of  musicians  is 
now  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  With  a  laudable 
desire  to  make  the  work  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
support  it  has  received,  an  appendix  and  a  full  index  are 
to  be  issued.  These,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear,  are  in  prepa- 
ration, and  will  shortly  see  the  light.  With  these  will 
be  given  the  title-page,  &c.,  of  thejiourth  and  concluding 
volume. 

Edward  HI.  and  hi*   Wars,  1327-60.    Arranged  and 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.  (Nutt.) 
FROM  the  chronicles  of  Froissart,  Enighton,  &c.,  the 
State  Papers,  and  other  contemporary  records,  Mr. 
Ashley  has  selected  passages  illustrating  the  wars  of 
Edward.  The  volume,  the  value  of  which  is  far  in 
excess  of  its  bulk,  is  one  of  a  series  edited  by  Mr.  F. 
York  Powell,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  high  value,  and  to 
give  in  successive  volumes  a  good  view  of  English  history 
at  any  fixed  date. 

The  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1886.    New  Series. 

(Rivingtons.) 

IT  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  use  to  the  politician 
and  the  historian  of  these  successive  volumes  of  the 
Annual  Register  in  the  shape  they  now  assume.  The 
more  actual  interest  is,  of  course,  for  the  politician,  who 
in  the  volume  just  issued  finds  a  complete  record  of  the 
development  of  political  parties  as  they  are  now  arranged. 


Foreign  and  colonial  affairs  are  once  more  ably  sum- 
marized, the  eight  chapters  they  occupy  constituting  a 
mine  of  information.  The  obituary  is,  of  course,  an  all- 
important  portion,  and  the  chronicle  of  events  and  the 
retrospect  of  literature,  science,  and  art  have  their  old 
and  often  proved  quality  of  completeness.  A  full  index 
renders  generally  available  information  the  value  of 
which  is  universally  recognized.  The  Annual  Register 
is,  indeed,  almost  a  cyclopaedia  of  information. 

To  Cassell's  "National  Library"  has  been  added  a 
reprint  of  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner's  delightful  first-fruits 
of  poetry,  My  Beautiful  Lady,  wonderfully  elaborated 
and  perfected  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  Germ. 

MESSRS.  GRIFFITH,  FAJREAN  &  Co.  have  published  a 
serviceable  Pocket  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Kno^vledge, 
by  Henry  Grey. 

THE  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  M.A.,  has  reprinted 
from  the  Western  Antiquary  a  paper  entitled  Two 
Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Antiquities  and  Places  worth 
seeing  in  or  near  Penzance.  This  catalogue  of  curiosities 
is  a  novelty,  and  constitutes  a  useful  guide-book.  It  is 
published  by  W.  H.  Luke,  Plymouth. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Bookbinder  (W.  Clowes  & 
Sons)  has  a  coloured  plate  and  other  illustrations,  with 
much  matter  of  bibliopegistic  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  new  and  happily  conceived  venture  will  be 
continued. 

VOL.  XV.  of  the  Antiquary  (Stock)  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Fairman  Ordish's  account  of  the  London 
theatres,  papers  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  on  'The  Early 
Custody  of  Domesday  Book,'  an  account  of  storied  houses 
by  Mr.  Allan  Fea,  and  many  other  interesting  contri- 
butions. It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  in  all  respects 
up  to  the  level  of  preceding  volumes. 


MESSRS.  H.  S.  ASHBEE  and  Alexander  Graham  will 
shortly  publish,  through  Dulau  &  Co.,  an  account  of 
their  journey  through  Tunis.  It  will  be  furnished  with 
a  glossary  and  a  bibliography,  and  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated. 


$atire*  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

H.  FISHWICK  ("  Centenarians  ").—  Intimation  that  we 
are  indisposed  to  reopen  this  question  has  frequently 
been  made  in  4  N.  &  Q.' 

MEDLOCK  wishes  to  know  in  which  of  Carlyle's  works 
can  be  found  the  assertion  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land consists  mostly  of  fools. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22. 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print:  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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£0tt*. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  MONUMENT  AT  CHI- 
CHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  HIS  BURIAL. 

I  took  an  opportunity  a  short  time  ago  of  in- 
specting the  mural  monument  of  this  divine,  as  it 
is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  south  walk 
in  the  cloister  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  It  is  of 
stone,  5  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide  ;  there  is  a  border 
round  three  sides  with  a  base  at  the  foot,  and 
a  marble  slab  has  been  inserted,  filling  up  the 
space  inside  in  a  manner  consistent  with  what  has 
been  said  about  the  defacement  of  the  monument 
and  with  the  "  damna  sepulchri"  in  the  last  line 
of  the  present  inscription.  There  is  an  interval 
between  this  line  and  that  before  it,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  copy,  which  I  made  myself  with 
all  the  accuracy  I  could  command  : — 

IVirtuti  sacrum. 
Spe  certissima  Reaurrectionis. 
Hie  Reducem  expectat  animam 

aULIELMUS  .  CHILLINGWORTH 
A.M. 

Oxonii  natus  et  educatus. 

Collegii  Stae  Trinitatis. 

Socius.  Decus  et  Gloria : 

Omni  Literarum  genere  celeberrimus. 

Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  adversus  Romanam 

Propugnator  inyictissiraus : 


Ecclesiae  Salisburiensis  Cancellariua  Disnissimus. 

Sepultus  Januar:  mense  A<>  D^t  164}. 

Sub  hoc  marmore  requiescit. 

Nee  Sentit  Damna  Sepulchri. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  burial  of 
Chillingworth  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  character 
that,  though  they  are  known  to  many,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  repeating  them  here.  At  the  time 
of  the  funeral  Dr.  Francis  Cheynell,  then  rector  of 
Petworth,  appeared  at  the  grave  with  '  The  Religion 
of  Protestants'  in  his  hand,  and  addressed  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  and  others  there  present  on 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  what  he  called  the 
rationalism  of  the  deceased.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  flung  the  book  into  the  grave,  exclaim- 
ing as  follows  : — 

'  Get  thee  gone  then,  thou  cursed  booke,  which  hast 
seduced  so  many  precious  soules ;  get  thee  gone,  tbou 
corrupt  rotten  booke,  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust; 
get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottennease,  that  thou 
maist  rot  with  thy  Author  and  see  corruption." 

After  which  denunciation  he  proceeded  to  say 
further : — 

"  So  much  for  the  burial  of  his  errors.  Touching  the 
burial  of  his  corpse,  I  need  say  no  more  than  this :  it  will 
be  most  proper  for  men  of  his  persuasion  to  commit  the 
body  of  their  deceased  friend  brother  master  to  the  dust; 
and  it  will  be  most  proper  for  me  to  hearken  to  that 
counsel  of  my  Saviour,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but 
go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"And  so,"  he  informs  us  in  mVNovissimaChilling- 
worthi,'  "  I  went  from  the  grave  to  the  Pulpit  and 
preached  on  that  Text  to  the  Congregation." 

It  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  those  who 
brought  the  body  to  be  buried,  Lieut.  Golledge 
or  the  friends  of  Chillingwortb,  whoever  they 
might  be,  may,  notwithstanding  CheynelPs  pro- 
hibition, have  caused,  after  his  departure,  such 
parts  of  the  offices  of  the  Church  as  could  be  hur- 
riedly performed  to  be  said  over  his  coffin ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn  from  Cheynell's  exordium  at  the 
grave,  where,  declining  to  bury  his  body,  he  buried, 
as  Des  Maizeaux  says,  his  book,  the  funeral  was,  at 
all  events,  an  instance,  common  enough  in  those 
times,  of  the  denial  of  what  Jeremy  Taylor  calls 
(and  he  had  experience  of  the  kind)  open  and 
solemn  sacraments  and  of  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  persons  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  Puritans. 

Cheynell  himself  said  at  the  grave  : — 
"  Brethren,  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  that  eminent 
scholar,  whose  body  lyes  here  before  you,  that  his  corps 
might  be  interred  according  to  the  Rites  and  customs 
approved  in  the  English  Liturgy But  his  {second  re- 
quest (in  case  that  were  denied  him)  was  that  he  might 

be  buried  in  this  city His  first  request  is  denied  for 

many  reasons,  of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant,"  &c. 

Cheynell's  conduct  at  Chillingwprth's  funeral 
having  been  reflected  upon  as  uncharitable,  he  pub- 
lished in  defence  in  1644  his  '  Chilling worthi 
Novissima :  or  the  Sickncsse,  Heresy,  Death,  and 
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Buriall  of  William  Chilling  worth  (in  his  own 
phrase)  Clerk  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  conceit  of  his 
fellow-sonldiers  the  Queen's  Arch-Engineer  and 
Grand  Intelligencer,'  &c.*  From  this  work,  called 
by  Locke  "  one  of  the  most  villainous  books  that,  I 
think,  ever  was  printed,"  I  have  taken  the  informa- 
tion given  above,  to  which  I  may  add  the  following 
passages  given  by  Des  Maizeaux  in  his  '  Life  of 
Chillingworth':— 

"His  body  was  decently  laid  in  a  convenient  coffin 
covered  with  a  mourning  Herse-cloth,  more  seemly  (as  I 
conceive)  then  the  usuall  covering,  patched  up  put  of  the 
mouldy  reliques  of  some  motheaten  copes :  His  friends 

were  entertained  with  wine  and  cakes All  that  offered 

themselves  to  carry  his  corps had  every  one  of  them 

(according  to  the  custome  of  the  countrey)  a  branch  of 
Rosemary,  a  mourning  Ribband,  and  a  paire  of  Gloves." 

"  Mr.  Chillingworth  was  buried  by  day,  and  therefore 
we  bad  no  torches  or  candles  at  his  grave." 

"  If  any  man  enquire  whether  he  hath  a  tombe-stone... 
...let  him  know  that  we  plundered  an  old  Friar  of  his 
Tombestone,  and  there  is  roome  enough  for  an  Epitaph 
if  they  please  to  send  one  from  Oxford." 

The  late  Mr.  King  ('Handbook  to  the  Cathe- 
drals,' pt.  ii.,  1876)  observes  as  follows  : — 

"The  original  inscription,  written  by  a  friend  of 
Cbillingworth's  soon  after  the  Restoration,  contained 
a  special  allusion  to  Cheynell,  in  which  he  was  styled 
Theologaster.  His  son  got  into  the  cloister  at  night  and 
defaced  it  with  a  pickaxe." 

I  can  find  no  authority  for  this  statement.  None 
is  given  by  King ;  and,  although  I  have  applied 
to  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral  (and  my  in- 
quiries have  received  much  attention  from  the  dean 
and  the  librarian),  I  can  learn  nothing  beyond  what 
is  stated  above.  At  the  same  time  the  present 
state  of  the  inscription,  with  the  line  on  "  damna 
sepulchri,"  seems  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the 
<  Handbook.' 

It  is  probably  known  to  many  of  your  readers 
that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  short  life  of  Cheynell, 
though  not  in  his  happiest  vein.  Lisle  Bowles,  the 
poet,  also  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  of 
{Salisbury  (where  he  was  canon,  Chillingworth 
having  been  Chancellor  of  Sarum),  in  a  sequel  to 
which  he  gave  "  some  account  of  the  last  days  o\ 
William  Chillingworth";  but  this  production  also 
is  more  curious  than  valuable.  S.  ARNOTT. 

Gunners  bury. 


SOME  NOTES  AND  ADDENDA  TO  PROF.  SKEAT'S 

'ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY.' 

(Continued  from  p.  84.) 

Accedf.  '« Not  in  early  use."    Known  before  1450.    Cf 
D.M.,  i.v. 

Accoutre.  Add,  1. 16,  and  for  Du.  &osfer=*=sacristan. 
Accredit.  Known  since  1620.    Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 
Acrobat.  Gr.  d«pd/3aroe,  not  d»cpoj3dn?f.    The  first 


*  London,  1644,  Samuel  Gellibrand,  at  the  Brasen 
Serpent  in  Paul's  Church-yard.  There  is  an  abusive 
dedication  to  Drs.  Bayley,  Prideaux,  Fell,  &c.,  who  had 
given  their  imprimatur  to  « The  Religion  of  Protestants 


me  is  given  in  Passow;  the  latter  nowhere,  so  far  as  I 
an  see. 

Across.  Caxton  (1485),  "Hys  hondea  in  crosse."  Cf, 
D.M.,  i.v. 

Adjoin.  Known  since  1325.     Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Adjure.  Used  by  Wyclif,  1382.    Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Admiral.  Besides  Prof.  Skeat'snote  in  Suppl.  the  D.M. 
ihould  be  consulted. 

Adulation.  Used  by  Chaucer, '  Bal.  Good  Counsail.' 
D.M.,  i.v. 

Adulter.  In  support  of  derivation  ad-\-alter  compare 
Skt.  anja-ga,  he  who  goes  to  another,  adulterous  (Vani- 
9ek,  p.  28). 

Aery.  D.M.  gives  other  explanation. 

Esthetic.  Carlyle  was  not  the  first ;  W.  Taylor,  1798. 
Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Affable.  Known  since  1540  ;  and  affability  is  used  by 
Caxton,  1483.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.vv.  I  may  add  here  an 
observation  which  applies  to  a  very  great  many  words 
where  Prof.  Skeat  could  not  from  the  materials  at  hand 
supply  instances  older  than  Milton  or  Shakespeare. 
The  quotations  given  by  M.  show  how  very  seldom  these 
writers  used  really  new  words.  The  notion  that  they 
consciously  coined  new  terms  when  they  liked,  disappears 
more  and  more  as  we  continue  using  the  great  'Dic- 
tionary.' Cf.  affect,  addle,  affeer,  agile,  attack,  &c. 

AJt,  After.  These  two  words,  aft,  adv.,  and  after,  adv., 
prepos.,  and  adject.,  are  duly  kept  separate  in  D.M. 
Prof.  Skeat's  ace.  is  confused.  Aft  is  not  an  abbrevia- 
tion of,  much  less  a  development  from  after,  which  is  a 
comparative,  but  of  ceftan,  which  is  a  superlative.  After 
is,  therefore,  not  the  "true  original."  Skeat  points  at 
Dutch  achter.  M.  does  not  mention  Dutch  at  all.  Yet 
Middle  Dutch*  has  forms  of  importance  which  elucidate 
the  connexion  between  after  and  achter.  After  (Verdam, 
i.  2796),  achten,  achte,  acht,  adverb  (ibid.,  i.  146),  achter 
(ibid.,  166),  efter  (ii.  5826),  echt  (ii.  5096),  echte  (ii.  5126), 
echter  (ii.  5126).  This  change  of  /  into  ch  is  common  in 


*  Middle  Dutch,  or  rather  Middle  Nederlandsch,  and 
not  Old  Dutch,  as  we  find  often  quoted  in  Prof.  Skeat's 
'  Diet.'  It  is  strange  that  so  careful  and  accurate  a 
scholar  should  be  guilty  of  this  error.  His  chief  autho- 
rities for  Dutch  are  Oudemans,  Kiliaen,  Hexham. 
Kiliaen's  book  is,  as  he  says,  an  old  Dutch  dictionary, 
but  it  is  not  a  dictionary  of  Old  Dutch.  Oudemans  is 
neither ;  it  is  quite  new.  Both  give  Middle  Dutch  voca- 
bularies. Hexham's  Dutch  is  Early  Modern.  As  I  said 
elsewhere  (art.  '  Dutch  and  Deutsch,'  Liverp.  Colleqe 
Mag.,  1886),  "Ubi  plura  nitent,"  &c.;  yet  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  slip.  Prof.  Skeat  has  no  doubt 
long  since  discovered  it  himself,  and  added  to  his  autho- 
rities '  Middel  Nederlandsch  Woordenboek,'  by  Verdam 
('S  Gravenhage,  Martinus  NyhoflF),  published  as  far  as 
vol.  ii.  pt.  x.,  "  Gelove  ";  '  Etymologisch  Woordenboek 
der  NederlandscheTaal,'  by  Job.  Franck  ('S  Gravenhage 
Martinus  Nyhoff),  published  parts  i.-iv.,  "  Kreuk  ";  and 
'  Glossarium  van  Verouderde  Rechtstermen,  Kunstwoor- 
den,'  &c.,  by  Karel  Stallaert  (Leiden,  Brill),  published 
parts  i.-iii.,  "  By,"  the  first  of  which  supersedes,  as  it 
appears,  the  unfortunate  failure  of  Oudemans.  All 
these  works  give  Middle  Dutch,  Oudemans's  title  not- 
withstanding. Of  Old  Dutch  there  are  no  remains 
known,  except,  perhaps,  the  fragments  of  what  is  known 
as  the  ••  Carolingian  Psalms."  Since  this  was  written  I 
received  the  new  book, « Principles  of  English  Etymo- 
logy,' with  which  Prof.  Skeat  has  established  for  himself 
anew  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  philology 
This  delightful  book  deserves  the  attention  of  all  English- 
men who  care  for  their  language.  I  now  only  point  out 
that  while  on,  e.g.,  pp.  482,  483,  486,  the  old  error  is 
perpetuated,  we  find  the  correct  term  on  p.  490. 
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Dutch,  'e.g./prachl  for  graft,  from  graven,  to  dig; 
gtkocht  for  geJcoft,  from'koopen,  to  buy.  Compare  the 
change'in  opposite  direction  in  Eng.  laughter,  &c. 

Age.  A  sense  of  this  word  not  noticed  by  Murray  nor 
Skeat  is  that  of  old,  adj.  (or  subst.=old  marO.  Marlowe's 
'  Faustua,'  sc.  xiii.  1.  76  (ed.  Ward,  Clar.  Press,  p.  41), 

says:    "Torment that  base  and  crooked  age"  i.e., 

the  old  man;  and  in  'Cantic.  de  Creatione '  (publ. 
'  Anglia,'  vol.  i.  p.  303  sqq.),  1.  262  :— 

\}Q  wente  michel  ful  glad 
and  bad  vs  come,  bo]>e  }ouge  and  age, 
for  to  honuren  godia  ymage. 

Agglomerate.  Known  since  1684.    D.M.,  i.v. 

Aggress.  Known  since  1574.    D.M.,  i.v. 

Ajar.  Add  2=at  variance  with,  out  of  harmony  ; 
used  as  if  derived  fromyar,  quarrel.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

AlaeJc.  DM.  derives  this  from ah+lacJc,  failure,  want, 
"  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Skeat."  This  differs  from  account 
in  'Diet.,'  first  edition.  The  Supplement  contains  nothing 
on  this  word.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  second 
edition. 

Alike.  Onlic  and  anlic  are  in  A.-S.  so  very  much  less 
frequent  than  gelic,  with  its  derivatives,  that  it  seems 
f  luhtly  incorrect  to  omit  all  mention  of  a  prefix  ge.  The 
v:sent  a-  represents,  no  doubt,  both.  (Cf.  afford, 
aware,  &c.) 

Aliment.  Known  since  1477.    D.M.,  i.v. 

Allege.  From  Norm.-French  alegier,  Latinized  into 
En£.  law  Lat.  adlegiare.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

A  llegory.  Used  by  Wyclif.    DM.,  i.v. 

Alley.  Against  the  derivation  of  aller  from  adnare  Prof. 
Skeat  mentions  as  chief  difficulties,  (1)  transition  from  n 
to  I,  (2)  rarity  of  O.F.  aner,  to  come.  As  to  No.  1  he  gives 
instances  orphelin,  Palermo,  Koussillon,  Bologne;  he 
might  have  added  that  a  similar  sporadic  change  obtains 
in  Portuguese  laranja,  cf.  Spanish  naranja,  Eng.  orange 
(cf.  Skeat,  i.v.) ;  and — in  opposite  direction — in  English 
Ufnode  for  Hflode  ('Specimens.'  i.,  i.v.),  posterne  for 
posterle  (Morris, '  Outlines,'  p.  71).  For  No.  2,  many 
French  dialects  have  clear  traces  of  n  forms.  In  "  Para- 
bole  de  1'Enfant  Prodigue,  en  88  Patois  Divers,  par  L. 
Favre  (Paris,  H.  Champion,  15,  Quai  Malaquais,"  no 
date),  I  find,  verses  15  and  20,  "  s'enanet  "=il  s'en  alia 
(dial.  Nahrte  Ouvergna,  p.  4);  18,  "  m'enanartfi  "=je 
m'en  irai  (dial.  Nahrte  Ouvergna,  p.  5).  So  dial. 
Charente,  Confolens  (p.  42):  13,  "s'an  angue  "=il  s'en 
alia  ;  same  dial.,  "  annet "  (p.  59) ;  18,  "  faut  qu'i  m'an 
ange"=que  je  m'en  aille.  Valette  (p.  44):  13,  "sen 
enga'i";  15,  "  s'en  onguai";  18,  "qu'enge."  Rochelle 
(p.  46):  13,  "s'en  andgit";  23,  "d'anger"  (infinit.). 
Dordogne,  nontron  (p.  55):  13,  "s'en  ane";  18,  "y 
aine"  (subj.).  Sarlat  (p.  57):  13,  "s'en  onguet";  18, 
"  qu'angui."  Limousin  (p.  61):  13,  "  s'en  onet ";  (p.  62) 
13,  "  s'en  an6."  Puy  de  Dome  (p.  64) :  13,  "  s'en  n6  "; 
15,  "se  ne  ";  18,  "qu'ian  mein  agne."  Montauban 
(p.  69):  15,  "anguec";  18,  "men  can  ana."  Reole 
(Gironde)  (p.  71):  15,  "  s'en  angut";  18,  "  anguerey." 
Parnier  (p.  75):  15.  "s'en  anec";  18,  "m'en  anire." 
Haute  Garonne  (p.  78):  13  and  15, "s'en  auguec  ";  18, 
"que  angoy."  Foix  (p.  80):  13  and  15, "s'en  aneg";  18, 
"en  anire."  Montpellier  (p.  99):  18,  "faou  que  m'en 
ane."  Puy,  Haute  Loire  (p.  101)  :  18,  "  vouole  anar 
troubar";  20,  " s'en  anet."  Nismes  (p.  106):  38,  "m'en 
anara'i  trouva";  20,  "ana."  De,  Drome  (p.  121)  :  13, 
"  s'en  one."  Gap,  Hautes  Alpes  (p.  123)  :  18,  "onarei." 
The  dialects  I  enumerate  are  not  all  which  have  these 
forms ;  I  chose  those  which  showed  difference  of  spelling. 

WlLLEM   S.    LOGEMAN. 
Newton  School,  Rock  Ferry. 

(  To  be  continued f) 


MOTHER  GOOSE'S  MELODIES.' — In  the  Athe- 
for  February  26,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  one  had  advertised 
the  previous  week  for  a  copy  of  *  Songs  of  the 
Nursery  ;  or,  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,'  published 
in  1719.  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  in  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  25, 1886,  drew  my  attention  to  this  collection 
of  nursery  songs,  and  informed  me  that  it  was 
printed  in  Boston  so  early  as  1719.  Whether  this 
is  the  edition  sought  I  cannot  say.  Prof.  Child 
added  that  an  imperfect  copy  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  an  antiquarian  library  not  very  long 
ago,  and  that  he  had  meant  to  reprint  it,  but  it 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  went 
on  to  ask  if  any  one  could  tell  him  anything  about 
Mother  Goose.  My  own  impression  is  that  Mother 
Goose  is  not  native  to  the  soil,  and  that  it  is  simply 
an  English  rendering  of  Perrault's  '  Ma  Mere 
1'Oye.'  Admitting  this,  in  default  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  clear  proof  of  the  rapid  hold 
which  Perrault's  tales  must  have  taken  of  the 
English  mind,  when  we  find  an  American  children's 
book  borrowing  a  title  from  him  within  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  the  publication  of  his '  Contes.' 
In  a  subsequent  communication,  the  Countess 
Martinengo  -  Cesaresco  (Athenceum,  March  12, 
1887)  points  out  the  connexion  between  the 
*  Contes  de  ma  Commere  1'Oye '  and  other  stories 
with  animal  eponymi,  such  as  '  Contes  de  Peau 
d'Asnon '  and  '  Contes  de  la  Cicogne,'  and  adds 
that  it  is  strange  all  trace  of  the  latter  (except  its 
name)  should  be  lost.  In  Melusine  for  April, 
1887  (col.  369),  there  is  an  interesting  extract 
from  Noel  du  Fail's  *  Propos  Rustiques,'  which 
describes  how  Robin  Chevet,  an  old  Breton  farmer, 
used  to  entertain  his  family  after  supper  with  old- 
world  tales  : — 

"  Et  ainsi  occupes  a  diverses  besognes,  le  bonhomme 
Robin,  apres  avoir  impose  silence,  commencoit  un  beau 
conte  du  temps  que  les  bestes  parloient :  comme  le  renard 
desroboit  le  poisson  aux  poissoniers ;  comme  il  fit  battre 
le  loup  aux  lavandieres,  lorsqu'il  apprenoit  a  pescher, — 
comme  le  chien  et  le  chat  alloient  bien  loin;— de  la 
corneille  quien  chantant  perdit  son  fromage, — de  Melu- 
sine,— du  loup  garou,  de  cuir  d'Annette ; — des  fees,  et  que 
souventes  fois  parloit  a  elles,  familierement  mesme,  la 
vespree,  paesant  par  le  chemin  creux,  et  qu'il  les  voyoit 
danser  au  branle  prds  la  fontaine  du  Cormier  au  eon 
d'une  belle  vdze  (cornemuse),  couverte  de  cuir  rouge,  ce 
luy  estoit  avis,  car  il  avoit  la  vue  courte." 

The  contributor  of  Melusine  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  extract  adds  that  in  some  editions 
of  *  Propos  Rustiques '  three  tales  are  added  to  the 
repertory  of  Robin  Chevet,  one  of  which  is  '  le 
conte  de  la  cicogne.'  Looking  to  the  general 
character  of  worthy  Robin's  stories,  I  think  it 
very  possible  that  '  Contes  de  Loups '  and  '  Contes 
de  la  Cicogne'  were  only  popular  appellations  for 
the  fables  of  a  still  earlier  raconteur,  the  ubiquitous 
^Esop.  Let  us  hope  that  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
French  folk-lorists  may  succeed  in  finally  settling 
the  question,  W.  F.  PRTDEAUX, 
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ALENGTHY  PARLIAMENTARY  CAREER:  KKOLLTS 
FAMILY. -Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Knt.,  the  fifth  son 
of  the  well-known  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  K.U., 
Qaeen  Elizabeth's  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  was 
first  returned  to  Parliament  for  Oxford  in  1575. 
His  age  at  election  does  not  appear;  but  inas- 
much as  his  elder  brother  William  (second  son 
of  Sir  Francis,  K.G.,  and  afterwards  Larl  of  Ban- 
bury)  was  born  about  1547,  it  is  scrcely  likely  that 
his  birth  took  place  later  than  1554  or  1555,  so  that 
he  would  be  nearly,  or  quite  of  full  age  when  first 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
continued  to  represent  Oxford  City  till  1589,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Parliaments  of  1597-8,  1604-11, 
and  1625  served  for  Berkshire,  and  for  Reading  in 
both  Parliaments  of  1640  until  his  decease  some 
time  before  May,  1648.  Thus,  from  the  date  of 
his  first  election  to  that  of  his  death  above  seventy 
years  intervened,  probably  the  longest  Parlia- 
mentary career  on  record.  He  received  knight- 
hood in  Holland  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester  so  far 
back  as  1586.  The  precise  date  of  his  decease  is 
not  given,  but  he  was  living  in  July,  1646,  and 
was  dead  on  May  8,  1648,  when  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  for  Reading,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  created 
by  his  death  ;  so  that,  assuming  him  to  have  died 
shortly  after  the  first-mentioned  date,  he  would  be 
more  than  ninety  years  old  at  the  end  of  his 
career.  He  out-lived  both  his  sons,  the  second  and 
last  surviving,  styled  "  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Junr., 
Kn*.,"  his  colleague  in  the  Long  Parliament  in  the 
representation  of  Reading,  dying  about  the  year 
1645,  a  new  writ  "vice  Sir  Francis  Knowles, 
Junr.,  Kn*.,  deceased,  being  ordered  Sept.  26, 1645. 
I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of 
death  of  both  these  knights.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  exhaustive  pedigree  of  this  interesting 
family  seems  as  yet  not  to  have  been  compiled. 
Much  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  exist  respecting 
alike  its  origin  and  later  generations.  Some  of 
the  mistakes  connected  with  its  alleged  earlier 
descent  were  corrected  in  two  interesting  papers 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thos.  Wharton  Jones,  in 
vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  Herald  and  Genealogist, 
but  full  particulars  of  the  descendants  of  the  very 
numerous  issue  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Treasurer  of 
the  Chamber  are  yet  wanting.  W.  D.  PINK. 

BOOKS   PUBLISHED   ON  LONDON  BRIDGE.       (See 

6th  S.  x.  163,  237,  317;  xi.  293.)— To  the  interest- 
ing lists  published  at  the  above  references  I  can 
add  the  following  : — 

The  Traveller's  Pocket- Companion ;  or,  a  Compleat 
Description  of  the  Roads,  in  Tables  of  their  Computed 
and  Measured  Distances,  by  an  Actual  Survey  and  Men- 
suration by  the  Wheel,  from  London  to  all  the  consider- 
able Cities  and  Towns  in  England  and  Wales  ;  together 
with  the  Mail-Roads,  and  their  several  Stages,  and  the 
Cross-Roads  from  one  City  or  eminent  Town  to  another. 
With  Directions  what  Turnings  are  to  be  avoided  in  going 
or  returning  on  Journeys,  and  Instructions  for  riding 
Post.  To  which  is  annexed,  A  New  Survey-Map,  which 


shews  the  Market-Days,  and  remarkable  Things  ;  the 
whole  laid  down  in  a  Manner  that  Strangers  may  travel 
without  any  other  Guide.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Ex- 
pences  of  sending  a  Letter  or  Pacquet  by  Express  from 
bhe  General  Post-Office,  without  Loss  of  Time,  to  any 
Part  of  Great  Britain.  By  a  Person  who  has  belonged  to 
the  Publick  Offices  upwards  of  Twenty  Years.  London: 
Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  J.  Hodges,  at  the 
Looking-Glass  over-against  St.  Magnus's  Church,  London- 
bridge.  1741.  Price  bound  One  Shilling  Sixpence. 
This  is  a  small  pocket  duodecimo,  and  my  copy  is 
in  the  original  strong  calf  binding,  but  the  map  is 
missing.  There  is  also  bound  up  in 'the  appendix 
the  title-page  of  the  second  edition,  dated  1742. 

In  the  library  of  my  friend  Sir  William  Mar- 
riott, of  the  Down  House,  Dorsetshire,  is  'The 
Life  of  Prince  Eugene,'  also  published  by  James 
Hodges,  at  the  Looking-Glass,  in  1741,  in  12mo. 

In°a  copy  of  the  fortieth  edition  of  Cocker's 
Arithmetick,'  now  before  me,  printed  for  H.  Tracy, 
at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge,  1723,  is 
the  following  advertisement  : — 

"Lately  published  the  two  following  Books,  1.  The 
Youth's  Guide  to  the  Latin  Tongue  ;  or,  an  Explication 
of  Propria  qua  maribus  qua  genus,  and  as  in  presenti, 
wherein  the  Rules  are  made  plain  and  easie  to  the 
Capacity  of  Young  Learners  by  a  new  Verbal  Transla- 
tion, the  Examples  declin'd,  and  the  Sense  illustrated 
with  useful  Notes  and  Observations  from  the  best  Gram- 
marians. By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dyche,  Master  of  the 
Free  School  at  Stradford.  pr.  5s. 

"  2.  The  Sector  and  Plain  Scale  compar'd,  containing, 
1st,  the  Description  of  all  the  Lines  upon  the  Sector  and 
plain  Scales.  2.  The  true  Use  of  the  Sector  made  plain 
and  Easie  in  several  Geometrical  Problems,  and  in  all 
the  Cases  of  Right  lin'd  Trigonometry.  3.  All  the  pre- 
ceding Geometrical  Problems  and  Cases  of  Right  lin'd 
Trigonometry,  compared  by  the  plain  Scale,  and  proved 
by  Mr.  Gunter's  Scale.  4.  All  the  preceding  Cases  of 
Right  lin'd  Trigonometry,  performed  Arithmetically 
without  the  help  of  any  sort  of  Tables.  To  which  is 
annexed  so  much,  of  Decimal  Arithmetick,  and  the  Ex- 
traction of  the  Square  Root,  as  is  necessary  for  the  work- 
ing Arithmetical  Trigonometry.  The  Second  Edition. 
By  Roger  Rea.  Price  Is.  6d. 

"  Both  printed  for  H.  Tracy  at  the  Three  Bibles  on 
London-Bridge." 

At  the  end  of  this  little  volume  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  balsam  "  lately  brought  from  Chili,  a 
Province  of  America,"  to  be  had  of  H,  Tracy,  as 
above.  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  WALES.— The  following  notes 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  They  were 
given  me  by  the  Rev.  G.  Dowell,  for  many  years 
Rector  of  Gladestry,  Breconshire.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cardinal  Newman,  Rev.  Thomas 
Short,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Copeland,  was  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  an  antiquary  and 
archaeologist: — 

"  When  you  ascend  the  riverside  from  Hay,  if  you  turn 
to  the  Black  Mountains,  you  will  note  a  gap  in  the  upper 
outline  of  the  hills,  through  which  a  path  leads  to  Llan- 
thony  Abbey.  This  the  Welsh  call  a  Bwlch.  The  special 
name  of  this  one  is  Bwlch  Efyngle,  i.e.  the  pass  of 
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the  Efangel  (evangelii),  the  Gospel  pass.  Here  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  first  crossed,  conveyed  by 
St.  Paul  himself,  not  impossibly,  and  I  think  not  impro- 
bably. In  the  gully  beneath  the  Bwlch  is  the  church 
and  parish  of  Llanigan,  Lian  meaning  (sanctus)  saint, 
and  Eigan  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Caractacus  or 
Caradoc,  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  with  the 
above-named  apostle,  and  returned  to  Britain  a  Christian. 
Llan-igan  is  in  truth  St.  Eigon,  the  only  church  in 
Wales  that  bears  her  name.  She  may  have  settled  there 
when  she  (a  Druid  believer  originally)  came  back  from 
Italy  maintaining  a  better  faith.  St.  Paul's  visit  to  this 
country  has  been  held  by  Cave,  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  Bur- 
gess, &c.  (all  learned  English),  by  Welshmen  well-nigh 
universally.  This  being  conceded,  he  is  sure  to  have 
visited  his  friend  Eigan  in  her  retreat  out  of  the  way  of 
Druid  persecution." 

M.A.Oxon. 

PARALLEL  IDEAS. — The  well-known  line 
Spires  whose  silent  finger  points  to  heaven 

(Wordsworth, '  Excursion,'  bk.  vi.) 

is,  I  believe,  usually  supposed  to  be  a  reproduction 
of  what  appears  in  Coleridge's  Friend  (No.  14): — 
"  An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  their 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire  steeples,  which,  as 
they  cannot  ba  referred  to  any  other  object,  point  as 
with  silent  finger  to  the  sky  and  stars." 

Christopher  Smart  has  a  similar  expression  in  his 
'Hop  Garden':— 

Here  tow'ring  spires 

First  catch  the  eye,  and  turn  the  thoughts  to  heav'n. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SANDRO  BOTTICELLI. — There  is  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  curious  mistake  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  English  translation  of  Woltmann's  '  History 
of  Painting.'  The  passage  is  at  p.  295  : — 

"  In  his  easel  pictures  Botticelli  is  a  master  of  the 
first  rank.  Their  deep  spirituality  and  the  poetic, 
visionary  sentiment  that  pervades  them  are  peculiar  to 
the  painter,  whose  life  was  full  of  intellectual  stir, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Dante,  whose  culture  was  on 
the  highest  level  of  his  time,  and  who  finally  became 
the  ardent  follower  of  Savonarola." 

Dante,  the  poet,  died  in  1321;  Botticelli  was  born 
in  1447.  There  was,  however,  a  Dante  of  Perugia 
contemporary  with  Botticelli,  who  tried  to  fly  and 
broke  his  leg.  Perhaps  Woltmann  alluded  to 
him.  RALPH  N.  JAMES. 

"  IT  WILL  NEVER  MAKE  OLD   BONES." — The  COr- 

respondence  on  *  Make  no  bones '  (7th  S.  iii.  356, 
523)  brings  to  mind  the  saying  which  heads  this 
note.  It  is  used  in  relation  to  children  small  at 
birth,  weak  and  ailing  afterwards.  Mothers,  talking 
of  such  a  child,  will  say,  "  It  will  never  make  old 
bones  " — that  is,  never  attain  manhood  or  women's 
estate.  THOS.  KATCLIFFE. 

Work  sop. 

FLEUR  DE  Lis.— Some  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  *  Dictionnaire  Ge'ne'a- 
logique,  He>aldique,  Chronologique,  et  Historique/ 
of  M.  D.  L.  C.  D.  B.,  Paris,  8vo.,  1757,  contains, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  a  tract  of  185  pages, 


entitled  *  Recherches  sur  les  Fleurs  de  Lys  et  sur 
les  Villes,  les  Maisons  et  les  Families  qui  portent 
des  Fleurs  de  Lys  dans  leurs  Armes.'  Of  course 
the  catalogue  is  not  perfect,  but  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  English  names  occur  in 
it.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

COLTING  AT  APPLEBY. — The  following  is  from 
the  Westmoreland  Gazette,  June  18,  1887  : — 

"  This  old-fashioned  custom,  now  almost  obsolete,  waa 
revived  at  Appleby,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  person 
of  a  well-known  proprietor  of  an  entire  horse,  who  made 
his  debut  in  that  capacity  this  season.  Declining  to  pay 
the  customary '  smart,'  Lingfeeder's  master  was  subjected 
to  the  usual  penalty,  and  having  been  duly  haltered,  he 
was  kept  in  durance  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  one  of  the 
most  ancient  hostelries  in  the  town,  where  for  the  time 
he  figured  as  the  '  observed  of  all  observers,'  and  formed  a 
fund  of  amusement  for  the  many  country  folks  attending 
the  market." 

Q.  V. 

EPITAPH. — The  following  lines  are  inscribed  on 
the  tombstone  of  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough  in 
the  churchyard  of  Spofforth  : — 
Here  lies  John  Metcalfe  :  one  whose  infant  sight, 
Felt  the  dark  pressure  of  an  endless  night : 
Yet  such  the  fervour  of  his  dauntless  mind, 
His  limbs  full  Strong,  his  spirit  unconfined, 
That  long  ere  life 's  bolder  years  began 
His  sightless  efforts  mark'd  the  aspiring  man ; 
Nor  mark'd  in  vain :  High  deeds  his  manhood  dar'd, 
And  commerce,  travel,  both  his  ardour  shar'd; 
'Twas  his  a  guide's  unerring  aid  to  lend : 
O'er  trackless  wastes,  to  bid  new  roads  extend ; 
And  when  Rebellion  rear'd  her  gaint  size, 
'Twas  his  to  burn  with  patriot  enterprise, 
For  parting  wife  and  babes  one  pang  to  feel, 
Then  welcome  danger  for  his  country  'a  weal. 

He  died  in  1810,  aged  92. 

HERBERT  HARDT. 

A  SUPERSTITION  ABOUT  PINS. — The  following 
extract  from  a  communication  made  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Whitelock,  of  the  Greyhound  Road,  Fulham,  to  the 
People  newspaper,  seems  to  me  worthy  of  being 
preserved  in  ' N.  &  Q.':— 

"  There  is  a  wonderful  sameness  about  the  diet  on 
board  a  smack,  but  the  quantity  consumed  is  prodigious. 
It  certainly  is  sometimes  a  little  varied  by  '  kauping,'  or 
exchanging  on  board  of  passing  ships,  and  occasional 
parcels  by  the  carrier.  This  reminds  me  of  a  parcel  I 
had  by  her.  It  was  a  large  apple  closed  tart,  wrapped  in 
a  clean  white  napkin  fastened  with  pins.  Immediately 
it  was  handed  on  board  from  the  boat  I  could  see  there 
was  something  amiss.  One  man  held  it,  and  the  captain 
cautiously  took  out  each  pin,  and  with  arm  extended  to 
the  uttermost,  carefully  dropped  them  over  the  Counter 
into  the  sea  to  drown,  the  whole  ceremony  being  gone 
through  separately  with  each  pin.  With  the  approval  of 
the  other  smacksmen,  the  captain  then  slowly,  seriously, 
and.  solemnly  assured  me  that  pins  were  spiteful  witches, 
and  ought  never  be  brought  on  board  a  vessel.  In  other 
words,  he  told  me  they  would  bring  more  ills  upon  us 
than  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box  itself.  To  these  pins 
we  owed  a  leak  necessitating  pumpwork  every  half 
hour;  to  these  we  owed  a  more  than  usually  large 
number  of  holes  in  and  tearing  of  our  net ;  and,  finally,  to 
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these  ping  and  nothing  else  we  owed  the  loss  of  all  our 
gear  in  a  heavy  sea,  compelling  us  to  immediately  return 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansion*,  N.W. 

NURSERY  RHYMI.— The  following  rhyme,  which 
has  not  to  my  knowledge  ever  been  published,  I 
learned  from  my  old  nurae — alas!  dead  and  gone 
five-and-thirty  years  ago — and  I  send  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  some  readers  of 

'  N.  &  Q.':— 

What  'a  in  the  cupboard  f 

Says  Mr.  Hubbard. 

A  knuckle  of  veal, 

Says  Mr.  Beal. 

Is  that  all? 

Says  Mr.  Ball. 

And  enough  too, 

Says  Mr.  Glue ; 

And  away  they  all  flew. 

ALFRED  EEED. 
13,  Maude  Grove,  S.W. 

RELICS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.— The  following  is 
a  list  of  some  of  the  relics  in  the  Burns  Monument 
Museum,  Edinburgh  : — 

1.  The  sword-stick  carried  by  Burns  when  an  excise- 
man, with  the  poet's  initials  engraved. 

2.  A  silver  snuff-box  with  the  following  inscription: — 

Frae  the  oak  that  bare  the  riggin' 
O'  Alloway's  auld  haunted  biggin'. 
Frae  the  thorn  aboon  the  well 
Where  Mungo's  mither  banged  hersel". 
This  box  was  a  gift  from  Burns  to  his  early  friend 
George  Richmond,  whose  room  and  bed  he  shared  on  his 
first  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1786. 

3.  Drinking  quaigh  used  by  Burns  in  "  auld  Nanse 
Tinnock's,"  Mauchline. 

4.  Souter  Johnnie's  snuff-horn.    The  lid  made  from 
the  rafters  of  Alloway  Kirk. 

5.  Lock  of  Chloris's  hair.    "  The  lassie  with  the  lint 
white  locks." 

6.  An  accurate  cast  of  the  skull  of  Burns,  presented 
by  Alexander  Stewart,  of  the  Phrenological  Museum. 

7.  Two  stools  on  which  Burns  sat  correcting  his  proofs 
in  Creech's  printing  office. 

8.  Wine-glass  that  belonged  to  Burns. 

9.  Jug  that  belonged  to  Burns's  Eliza. 

10.  Cup  and  saucer  that  belonged  to  "  the  lass  o' 
Ballochmyle." 

11.  Curious  jug   that   belonged    to    Mrs.   Bruce  of 
Clackmannan,  who  knighted  Burns  in  1787  with  King 
Robert's  sword. 

12.  Quaigh  made  from  the  wood  of  "  Whitford  Arms 
Inn,"  a  favourite  howff  of  Burns. 

13.  Portion  of  the  original  rafters  of  Burns's  cottage. 

14.  The  favourite  knife  and  fork  of  Burns. 

15.  Kelics  brought  from  Nanse  Tinnock's  house. 

W.  LOVELL. 
Cambridge. 

A  TITULAR  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK.  (See  6th  S. 
xii.  469.)— The  compilers  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Grenville  Library  have  made  a  curious  mistake 
about  the  supposed  "  Titular  Archbishop  of  York  " 
The  interesting  work  entitled  '  Historia  Aliquot 
nostri  Seeculi  Martyrum/  Bruges,  1583,  is  aaony- 


mous,  but  its  author  is  known  to  be  Maurice 
Chauncy,  an  English  Carthusian  monk,  who  died 
at  Bruges  in  1581.  It  contains  the  epitaph  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  ;  the  captivity  and  martyrdom 
of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  the  cap- 
tivity and  martyrdom  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  the 
martyrdom  of  Eeynold  Brigitt,  a  pious  divine,  and 
of  others  ;  and  the  passion  of  eighteen  Carthusians 
of  London.  The  first  edition  of  the  book  was 
printed  at  Mentz  in  1550.  To  the  second  edition 
is  prefixed  an  "Epistola,"  which  is  subscribed, 
"  Theotonius  a  Braganca,  indignus  Arcbiepiscopus 
Eborensis."  The  compilers  of  the  'Bibliotheca 
Grenvilliana  '  doubtless  assumed  that "  Eborensis  " 
was  the  same  as  "  Eboracensis,"  and  thus  they  con- 
verted into  a  "Titular  Archbishop  of  York"  a 
prelate  who  in  reality  was  Archbishop  of  Evora, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  in  Portugal. 
The  see  is  called  in  Latin  Ebora  and  Eburia,  and 
it  was  held  by  Theotonius  de  Braganza  from 
June  28,  1578,  to  July  29,  1602.  (See  Gams's 
'  Series  Episcoporum  Ecclesiae  Catholicse/  p.  99.) 
THOMPSON  COOPER,  F.S.A. 

SOLON  AND  CROESUS—  In  reading '  Popular  Tales 
and  Fictions '  I  have  been  struck  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  stories  of  "a  king  saved  by  a  maxim"  to  the 
story  of  Solon  and^  Crcesus  (Hdt.,  ii.  32. 86).  Solon 
says,  cTKOTreeiv  8e  \pr)  Travros  xPrIPaTO<s  rfv 
TeXevrrjv  Krj  aTTo^creTat,  and  the  king  in  the 
Arabian  tale  gets  the  maxim  "  Let  him  who  begins 
a  thing  consider  its  end." 

With  the  tales  mentioned  vol.  ii.  p.  196  ff., 
where  a  wife  is  betrayed  to  her  husband  by  birds, 
may  be  compared  an  entertaining  story  from  the 
'  Boke  of  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landrv,'  p.  22 
(E.E.T.S.),  which  is  as  follows:— 

"  Ther  was  a  woman  that  had  a  pie  in  a  cage,  that 
spake  and  wolde  telle  talys  that  she  saw  do.  And  so 
it  happed  that  her  husbonde  made  kepe  a  grete  ele 
in  a  litelle  ponde  in  his  gardin,  to  that  intent  to  yeue 
it  some  of  his  frendes  that  wolde  come  to  see  hym; 
but  the  wyff,  whanne  her  husbonde  was  oute,  saide 
to  her  maide, '  late  us  ete  the  gret  ele,  and  y  wille  saie 
to  my  husbond,  that  the  otour  hath  eten  hym  ';  and  so 
it  was  done.  And  whan  the  good  man  was  come,  the 
pie  began  to  tell  hym  how  her  maistresse  had  eten  the 
ele.  And  he  yode  to  the  po.ide  and  fonde  not  tha 
ele.  And  he  asked  his  wiff  wher  the  ele  was  become. 
And  she  wende  to  haue  excused  her,  but  he  saide  her, 
'excuse  you  not,  for  I  wote  welle  ye  haue  eten  yt,  for 
the  pye  bathe  told  me.'  And  so  ther  was  gret  noyse 
betwene  the  man  and  hys  wiff,  for  etinge  of  the  ele. 
But  whanne  the  good  man  was  gone,  the  maistresse 
and  the  maide  come  to  the  pie,  and  plucked  off  alle 
the  fedres  on  the  pyes  hede,  saieng,  « thou  hast  dis- 
couered  us  of  the  ele';  and  thus  was  the  pore  pye 
plucked.  But  euer  after,  whanne  the  pie  sawe  a  ball«d 
or  a  pilled  man,  or  a  woman  with  an  highe  forehede,  the 
pie  saide  to  hem,  'ye  spake  of  the  ele.'  " 

DENHAM  KOUSE. 

KEATS.— In  the  recent  biographical  sketch  of  the 
poet  by  Sidney  Colvin,  published  in  MorleyVEng- 
Ush  Men  of  Letters/' referring  to  his  medical  studies, 
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it  is  stated,  "  On  July  26,  1815,  he  passed  with 
credit  his  examination  as  licentiate  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall."  The  correct  date  of  this  event  as  entered 
in  the  records  of  the  Society  is  July  25, 1816.  The 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  was  not  em- 
powered by  its  Act  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  194)  to  examine 
and  license  candidates  to  practise  medicine  till 
August  1,  1815.  H.  W.  STATHAM. 

Is  THE  GREAT  WALL  OP  CHINA  A  MYTH? — 
In  the  Times  of  August  15,  under  the  above  head- 
ing, will  be  found  a  paragraph  in  which  it  is  stated, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Abbe'  Larrieu,  who  has 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  the  wall 
"  does  not,  and  never  did  exist/'  but  only  "  square 
towers  of  earth  faced  with  brick  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  but  these  were  never  joined 
together  by  any  wall,  as  was  originally  intended." 
The  writer  of  the  paragraph  adds: — "The  alleged 
Great  Wall  is  a  favourite  excursion  for  Europeans 
visiting  Pekin,  and  such  a  question  as  whether  it 
exists  at  all  or  not  should  be  an  easy  one  to  settle 
definitely."  I  have  not  read  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Abbe"  Larrieu,  nor,  after  having  seen  this  extract 
in  the  Times,  am  I  likely  to  do  so.  The  Great 
Wall  certainly  did  exist"  in  1881,  when  I  visited 
China.  I  climbed  upon  it,  and  although  I  neither 
measured  it  nor  travelled  along  or  upon  it — which 
could  easily  be  done — it  extended,  from  the  point 
where  I  stood  upon  it,  in  a  straight  line,  unbroken 
except  in  places  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  either 
direction.  While  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Liao-Long 
I  plainly  saw,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  where 
the  Great  Wall  started  from  the  sea.  Further,  in 
the  same  part  of  China,  but  unconnected  with  the 
Great  Wall,  I  observed  the  square  towers  in  ques- 
tion. Doubtless  other  contributors  to  'N.  &  Q.' 
will  be  able  to  add  to  mine  their  refutation  of  the 
Abbe"  Larrieu's  strange  assertion. 

H.  S.  ASHBEE. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BY-BOAT. — This  word  occurs  in  various  statutes 
and  proclamations  relating  to  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  Thus,  in  the  'Collection  of  Statutes 
relating  to  Admiralty,  Navy,  Shipping,  &c. 
(1810),  under  date  1698-9  :— 

"And  be  it  further  enacted that  every  Master  of 

a  By-boat  or  By-boats  shall  carry  with  him  at  least  Two 
fresh  men  in  Six and  that  the  Master  of  each  such  By- 
boat,  and  each  such  fishing  Ship,  shall  make  Oath 

that  each  Ship  and  By-boats  Company  have  such  fresh 

Men.  And  be  it  further  enacted Persons  whatsoever, 

that  shall  go  over  with  their  Servants  to  Newfoundland, 
to  keep  Boats  on  a  fishing  Voyage,  commonly  called 


By-boat  keepers,  shall  not  pretend  to  or  meddle  with  any 
House,  Stage,  Cook-room,  Train-fat,  or  other  Con- 
veniency,  that  did  belong  to  fishing  Ships  since  the  Year 
One  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-five." 

In  a  Royal  Proclamation  of  June  26,  1708,  in 
the  London  Gazette,  we  find  : — 

'  It  is  enacted,  That  no  By-boat-keepers  should  meddle 
with  any  House,  Stage,  Cook-Room,  Train  Fat,  or  other 

Conveniency Every  Inhabitant  should  be  obliged  to 

imploy  Two  such  Fresh  Men,  as  the  By- Boat- Keepers  are 
obliged  for  every  By-Boat  kept  by  them." 

In  *  Campaigns  of  1793-4'  (1796),  vol.  i.  p.  1,  we 
have  "  others  were  obliged  to  follow  the  transports 
in  packets  and  bye  boats."  What  are  by- boats  ? 
Are  they  still  so  called  1  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

GIBSON.— In  the  later  editions  of  Burke,  under 
"  Gibson,  Carmichael,  Bart.,"  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
Edward  Gibson,  of  Keir  Hill,  was  second  baronet; 
that  he  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Hon.  Alex. 
Maitland,  son  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Lauderdale; 
that  he  died,  s.p.m.,  1727;  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  uncle,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  died  unmarried.  Can  any  one  gm 
me  information  about  this  Sir  Edward  and  hi, 
wife,  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  (privately 
printed)  Maitland  tree.  Sir  John  Gibson,  Knt., 
died,  set.  eighty,  October  24, 1717  (ten  years  before 
this  supposed  nephew),  leaving  a  daughter  Susan, 
who  died,  unmarried,  in  London,  March  10,  1758, 
in  her  eighty-first  year.  Who  was  Sir  John's 
wife  ?  F.  N.  K. 

COL.  CHRISTOPHER  COPLEY.  —  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  contributors  would 
inform  me  as  to  the  position,  opinions,  and  general 
history  of  the  above  officer,  who,  I  believe,  held  an 
important  command  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
What  were  his  movements  during  the  year  1645  ? 
Was  he  in  command  during  any  engagement  in 
Yorkshire  in  that  year  ;  and,  if  so,  was  he  vic- 
torious, and  did  he  receive  any  reward— pecuniary, 
or  in  the  shape  of  thanks  from  Parliament  ? 

JERMYN. 

OCTOBER  CLUB. — Can  you  put  me  in  the  way 
of  finding  anything  about  the  members  of  the 
October  Club  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century? 
I  want  to  trace  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  '  Succession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,'  printed  in  1711,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  a  member  of  this  celebrated  club,  and  written 
by,  I  believe,  an  ancestor  of  mine. 

GEO.  EVANS. 
[Consult  'N.  &  Q.,'  3'd  S.  ix.  121.] 

CHAUCER  KESTORED. — This  is  an  old  matter; 
but  then  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  antiquarian,  so  I  claim 
liberty  to  hark  back  to  a  rather  sore  subject.  In 
1872  I  was  permitted  to  register  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  mankind  for  the  retention  among  Chaucer'a 
printed  works  of  certain  poems  ascribed  to  him, 
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the  authenticity  of  which  is  disputed.  My  humble 
papers  were  followed  by  a  sort  of  running  com- 
ment of  an  aggressive  character;  and  at  4th  8.  ix. 
157  occurs  the  following:— "« The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  tells  us  itself  that  it  was  written  by  a 
lady  in  line  462 — where  the  writer  makes  a  lady 
call  her,  the  writer,  '  my  doughter.' "  Surely  it 
is  incumbent  on  a  critic  to  distinguish  between 
author  (i.e.,  writer)  and  writer  (t.e.,  interlocutor, 
or  heroine).  Here  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  male 
writer  of  fiction  (Chaucer)  to  describe  a  female  as 
t^ing  early  and  venturing  into  the  fields  !  More- 
over the  author  places  his  female  interlocutor  in 
ambush  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  certain  high- 
born dames,  all  very  decorously  conducted;  where, 
perhaps,  a  "person  of  the  male  gender"  would 
have  been  ejected  as  an  intruder.  The  subject- 
matter  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  pages 
of  the  Athenceum  (see  July  20,  1872,  p.  82),  but 
this  point  did  not  arise;  so  I  ask,  without  contro- 
versial designs,  Have  we  knowledge  of  any  poem 
of  six  hundred  lines,  good  or  bad,  written  in  fif- 
teenth century  English,  by  any  known  person  of 
the  female  sex  ?  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 

MERES.— I  sometimes  see  Meres's  '  Palladia 
Tamia,'  1598,  quoted,  and  his  '  Wit's  Common- 
wealth.' Are  they  not  one  and  the  same— the  two 
titles  of  one  book  ?  W.  J.  BIRCH. 

[The  fir8t  part  of '  Wit's  Commonwealth  '  waa  written 
by  John  Bodenham.] 

FORSOOK.— Can  any  one  give  a  quotation  where 
forsook  is  used  as  a  participle  ?  Chambers's  '  Dic- 
tionary '  (Colby's)  is  the  only  one  that  inserts  it  as 
Buch,  but  marks  it  as  obsolete.  X.  Y. 

[The  immortal  mind  that  hath/owo/fe 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook. 

'  II  Penseroso.'] 

"  KINDLY  SCOT."— What  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  expression  ?  It  has  a  pleasant  sound.  How 
long  has  it  been  in  use  ?  W.  H.  P. 

EASTER  ISLAND.— Outside  the  British  Museum  is 
a  rude  statue,  resting  on  a  stone  pedestal,  inscribed 
m  Roman  characters,  "  Statue  of  HOA-HAKA-NANA 
IA,  Easter  Island.  Presented,"  &c.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  particulars  concerning  this  name.  It 
may  not  be  a  personal  name  after  all.  As  a  sort  of 
epitaph,  it  translates  very  well  in  one  of  the  Poly- 
nesian languages.  R.  g.  CHARNOCK. 

ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  STAFFORD.— I  am  anxious 
to  discover  the  precise  relationship  between  John 

attord  (Bishop  of  Bath  and  subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  and  Edmund  Stafford, 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Much  research  has  so  far  not 
cleared  the  matter  satisfactorily  to  my  mind,  for 
pedigrees  differ.  Will  some  one  kindly  say  what 
is  authoritative?  And,  further,  I  should  be  glad 


to  know  for  a  certainty  whether  Catherine  Staf- 
ford (who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Arderne) 
was  the  sister  or  niece  of  Edmund  Stafford,  since 
here  again  pedigrees  are  at  variance.  And,  if  you 
will  bear  further  with  me,  I  should  like  to  ask 
how,  and  in  what  degree,  William  Langton,  Canon 
of  Exeter,  was  "cousin"  to  Edmund  Stafford,  as 
Lysons  relates.  H.  NORRIS. 

Tamworth. 

CREEPER  :  MAXER. — In  an  inventory  of  house- 
hold stuff  taken  in  1609  the  following  items 
appear,  viz.:  "An  iron  creeper,"  apparently  con- 
nected with  a  fireplace;  and  "a  maxer,"  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  stools.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents be  kind  enough  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  these  terms  ?  MRS.  HINE. 

Sleaford. 

["  Creepers,  small  low  irons  between  the  andirons  in  a 
grate  "  (Halliwell).] 

NOD:  MOUNT  NOD  ROAD:  MOUNT  NODDY. — 
The  Huguenot  Cemetery  at  Wandsworth  is  called 
Nod  Cemetery.  The  house  in  which  I  am  writing 
this  is  in  Mount  Nod,  Streatham.  There  may  be 
some  connexion  between  the  two.  The  third 
Mount  Noddy,  or  Noddie,  is  the  name  of  a  house 
standing  in  a  field,  with  a  good-sized  garden  in 
front,  in  East  Grinstead.  Can  any  one  explain 
the  word  nod,  or  noddy  ?  M.A.Oxon. 

FULLARTON  FAMILY. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  the  family  or  particulars  of  life, 
whom  he  married,  &c.,  of  the  Rev.  James  (John  ?) 
Fullarton,  minister  of  St.  Ninian's,  Stirlingshire  ? 
His  son,  John  Fullarton,  minister  of  Dairy,  Ayr- 
shire, was  born  about  1690 ;  so  I  presume  the 
minister  of  St.  Ninian's  must  have  been  born  about 
1650-70.  The  surname  might  be  spelt  Foulerton 
(or  possibly  Fullerton).  The  descendants  of  the 
above  use  the  crest,  &c.,  of  Fullarton  of  Fullarton, 
Ayrshire,  and  of  Kilmielael,  in  Arran;  so  perhaps 
he  was  of  these  families.  Any  information  will 
oblige.  F.  JAMES. 

161,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. 

'THE  LUANO  ESTACADO. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  where  I  can  obtain  the  copy  of  some  verses 
called  '  The  Luaiio  Estacado,'  which  appeared  in 
some  well-known  magazine  about  ten  years  since  ? 
I  have  searched  Poole's  *  Index ;  in  vain.  The 


first 


verse  ran  : — 


If  you  would  prove  your  love,  she  cried, 
ild  have  me  for  a 


And  you  would  have  me  for  a  bride, 
Ride  over  yonder  plain  and  bring 
Your  flask  filled  from  the  mustang  spring, 
Ride  fast  as  western  eagle's  wing 
O'er  the  Luafto  Estacado  ! 

R.  G.  HILL. 
Salisbury  Club. 

ABERGELE. — I  have  been  told  that "  once  upon 
a  time  "  somebody  published  an  account  of  Aber- 
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gele  and  its  neighbourhood.  What  was  the  name 
of  the  book?  I  want  to  see  if  Bethos-Yn-Khos  and 
Llanfairbalhairn  are  mentioned. 

H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 
34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS.— According  to  Haydn, 
boards  for  their  recovery  were  constituted  in  1764 
and  in  1880.  Would  any  readers  of  4  N.  &  Q.' 
direct  me  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
same  ?  Were  they  authorized  by  Parliament  ? 
Did  they  publish,  any  report  of  their  proceedings  ? 
Any  information  respecting  the  said  boards  will 
greatly  oblige.  J.  DEAN. 

Hillside,  Freend's  Road,  Croydon. 

THE  MANX  LANGUAGE. — Can  any  one  give  me 
a  bibliography  of  the  Manx  language  ?  It  cannot 
be  extensive,  for  at  Ramsay  I  recently  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  book  in  Manx,  and  at  Douglas  was 
only  offered  one  Manx  Bible.  The  S.P.C.K., 
however,  publishes  a  Manx  Prayer  Book,  although 
public  service  is  no  longer  continued  in  Manx  in 
the  parish  churches.  At  Douglas  I  am  informed 
there  is  a  Wesleyan  Manx  service.  Still,  it  would 
appear  that  the  old  language  is  not  so  dead  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
older  country  folk,  especially  of  the  "  mountain- 
side," profess  to  be  able  to  speak  it,  and  many 
regret  that  the  children  are  not  taught  Manx  in 
the  school.  It  is  a  grand  sonorous  Celtic  tongue, 
of  considerable  interest  from  a  philological  stand- 
point. Probably  it  will  follow  the  Cornish  in  the 
list  of  extinct  Celtic  tongues.  An  interesting  essay 
on  Manx  by  Mr.  H.  Jenner  was  published  by  the 
Philological  Society  not  long  ago. 

W.  S.  LACH-SZTRMA. 

4,  Canterbury  Street,  Liverpool. 

WELSH  BARDS.— At  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod  in 
Liverpool,  September,  1884,  a  prize  was  awarded 
to  Owen  Jones,  of  Gwyddonfa  Pwllheli,  for  a  Welsh 
translation  of  Shakspeare's  *  King  Lear.'  There 
were  nine  other  competitors  for  this  prize — "  Ap 
Gwilym,"  "Celyddon,"  "Grydain,""Llawfrodedd," 
"Farfog,"  "Edgar,"  "Brutus,"  &c.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  the  English  names  of  these 
Cambrian  bards  ?  K.  INGLIS. 

THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.—!.  In  whose 
possession  is  the  Speaker's  mace  ?  John  Foster, 
the  last  Speaker,  is  said  to  have  retained  it,  so  that 
possibly  it  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Viscount 
Massereene  and  Ferrard,  or  some  member  of  that 
family.  2.  Where  is  the  Speaker's  chair  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  of  February  13, 
1836,  where  a  woodcut  of  it  is  given,  it  "  stands 
at  present  in  the  board-room  of  the  Dublin  Society 
House."  G.  F.  R.  B. 

MAYORS  AND  BAILIFFS  OF  LINCOLN.— A  parch- 
ment roll,  containing  the  names  of  the  mayors  and 


bailiffs  of  Lincoln,  beginning  with  the  34  Ed- 
ward III.,  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Rock  in 
his  *  Church  of  our  Fathers/  vol.  ii.  p.  430.  Is  this 
document  now  in  existence  ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  it 
to  be  seen  1  ANON. 

LORD  FROWYKE  (sic  in  Hendon  Court  Rolls).— 
Is  anything  known  of  him  ?  He  died  in  19  Hen. 
VIII.  He  is  also  entered  as  Sir  Thomas  Frowyke. 

E.  T.  EVANS. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

SQUAILING. — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  ? 
"  Squailing  a  goose  before  his  door,  and  tossing 
dogs  and  cats  on  Shrove  Tuesday "  (Mr.  Hunt's 
'Bristol').  The  allusion  is  to  the  republican 
mayor  of  the  city  in  1651. 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

SAPPHO. — Will  any  one  who  possesses  Sappho's 
works  in  Greek  kindly  copy  and  send  me  direct 
the  original  of  her  beautiful  little  poem  '  On  the 
Rose,'  of  which  I  have  Fawkes's  version  (twelve 
lines  in  English)  ?  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford,  Hants. 

"  ST.  COLEMAN'S  NECKLACE."— In  a  broad-sheet 
relating  to  Judge  Jeffreys  when  he  was  confined  in 
the  Tower,  and  dated  1689,  there  occurs  the 
expression  "By  St.  Coleman's  necklace."  I  imagine 
that  it  means  the  hangman's  halter.  "  Coleman- 
hedge  "  is  a  common  prostitute.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  connexion  between  this  and  St.  Catherine 
Coleman,  near  to  which  Venner  and  some  of  his 
fifth  monarchy  men  were  hanged.  There  is  the 
"Newgate  fringe"  and  "Tyburn  collar,"  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  "Newgate  bracelets"  for 
handcuffs.  Is  more  definite  information  procur- 
able? 0.  A.  WARD. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
A  grateful  sense  of  favours  past, 
A  lively  hope  of  more  to  come. 

CKLBK  ET  AUDAX. 
She  was  not  very  beautiful, 

If  it  be  beauty's  test 
To  match  a  classic  model 
When  perfectly  at  rest ; 
And  she  did  not  look  bewitchingly,  &c. 

H.  E.  WILKINSON. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  !  he  has  served  mankind. 

R.  C.  A.  P. 

Our  critics  should  be  our  comrades;  'tis 

ardour  needs.     One  certainty 

Shines  through  all  contradictions,  that  the  world 
Wants  mending,  then  whene'er  the  work  begins, 
If  there  be  faults — and  human  hands  we  know 
Do  nothing  perfectly— ye  who  perceive  them 
Turn  not  aside,  but  make  the  greater  haste 
To  join  and  straighten  them.  C.  E. 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  ; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free. 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew ; 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

ANOX. 
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Biflff*. 

RECORDS  ofl  CELTIC  OCCUPATION  IN  LOCAL 

NAMES. 

(7th  S.  iv.  1,  90, 134.) 

If,  as  MR.  ADDY  says,  I  have  "  imported  more 
feeling  into  this  matter  than  befits  the  gravity  of 
a  scientific  discussion,"  I  can  only  plead  that  that 
feeling  is  the  result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  evil  deeds  of  the  local 
etymologists.  When  one  is  being  constantly  met 
with  elementary  blunders  that  might  be  avoided 
by  simply  looking  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar, 
there  is,  I  think,  ample  justification  for  losing  one's 
temper.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  writers  who  are  constantly  making 
these  glaring  mistakes  would  deem  a  man  mad  if 
he  were  to  speculate  in  Latin  or  Greek  etymologies 
without  first  mastering  his  declensions.  It  is  only 
by  constant  protests  that  they  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  man  must  be  equally  mad  to  formulate 
Anglo-Saxon  etymologies  without  knowing  the 
grammar  of  that  tongue.  In  these  pages  I  am 
constantly  finding  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
stating  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar.  Is  not  this  calculated  to  infuse 
a  little  heat  into  one's  protests?  MR.  ADDT'S 
letter  is  a  case  in  point.  I  now  see  that  I  ought 
to  have  laid  greater  stress  on  what  seemed  to  me 
a  very  obvious  objection  to  Dr.  Taylor's  etymo- 
logies of  local  names  in  Swaf,  Wendel,  Htin,  &c. 
MR.  ADDY  claims  a  share  in  whatever  credit  is  to 
be  derived  from  these  reckless  etymologies, 
call  them  reckless  because  they  are  at  once  put 
out  of  court  by  the  facts  that  they  assume  a  gen. 
pi.  in  Sj  and  that  no  such  form  existed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Now  this  is  a  fact  that  could  have  been 
acertained  by  merely  looking  at  an  Anglo-Saxon 
table  of  declensions.  The  English  gen.  pi.  in  s 
does  not  occur  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  we 
can  see  from  the  pages  of  I^amon  and  Orm  that 
its  use  was  not  even  then  general.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the 
local  names  in  question  are  much  older  than  this 
period.  As  PROF.  SKBAT  has  well  said  (7th  S.  iv. 
31),  "  there  is  really  no  glory  to  be  got  by  making 
elementary  blunders  "  like  this. 

MR.  ADDY  states  that  my  note  has  simply  con- 
firmed him  in  his  views.  I  hardly  expected  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  wrong,  for  I  suppose 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  local  etymologisl 
being  so  convinced.  I  will,  however,  attempt  to 
answer  MR.  ADDY'S  arguments,  even  though  the 
result  be  to  deepen  his  conviction  into  religious 
belief;  for  this  discussion  raises  points  of  grea 
historical  importance,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
these  controversies  silence  is  generally  interpretec 
as  a  confession  of  defeat. 
Some  of  MR.  ADDY'S  arguments  are  rathe 


disingenuous.  As  I  expressly  stated  that  MR, 
ADDY  "  wisely  let  Welsh  alone,"  it  does  not  in  the 
east  surprise  me  to  learn  that  he  has  never  been 
guilty  of  deriving  English  local  names  from 
modern  Welsh.  Nor  did  I  anywhere  accuse  him 
f  deriving  Gestfield  and  Sibbfield  from  this  source. 
He  also  challenges  me  to  prove  that  he  stated 
that  these  names  recorded  a  Celtic  occupation.  I 
have  read  through  his  note  again,  and  I  must  say 
chat  the  only  meaning  I  can  give  to  his  words, 
especially  when  taken  with  the  context,  is  that 
he  treated  Gestfield  as  meaning  "  the  field  of  the 
enemy,"  and  that  he  held  "  the  enemy  "  to  be  the 
Celts  whom  "the  friends  "  =  English  found  there 
settled. 

MR.  ADDY  still  clings  to  the  idea  that  the 
surname  Bright  means  "Welshman."  I  have 
said  that  it  is  phonologically  impossible  for  this 
name  to  represent  the  A.-S.  Bryt,  and  I  have  also 
stated  that  this  A.-S.  Bryt  is  a  most  unusual 
designation  for  a  Welshman.  MR.  ADDY  does 
not  attempt  to  controvert  either  of  these  assertions. 
I  find  conclusive  proof  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  that 
the  usual  A.-S.  name  for  the  Welsh  was  Wealas* 
It  is,  apart  from  this,  a  pretty  strong  argument  that 
the  country  of  the  Welsh  is  known  to  us  by  the 
designation  Wales  =  Wealas,  and  that  Welsh  = 
A.-S.  Wielisc  is  simply  an  adjective  formed  from  the 
noun  Wealh.  MR.  ADDY'S  main  difficulty  is  that 
he  cannot  find  a  Middle-English  instance  of  the 
name  Bright.  Now  scores  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Old 
Norse,  and  Norman  personal  names  still  exist  as 
surnames.  I  should  be  prepared  to  justify  my 
derivation  of  this  surname  on  these  grounds  alone. 
But  the  occurrence  of  the  personal  name  Brihct  in 
the  thirteenth  century  Worcester  Eegister,  ed. 
Hales,  fo.  115  b,  line  32,  removes  this  derivation 
out  of  the  region  of  inference  to  that  of  established 
facts,  t  MR.  ADDY  assumes  that  Le  Bret  and  Le 
Brit  mean  Welshman  and  represent  the  A.-S. 
Bryt.  I  maintain  that  they  represent  the  Old 
French  Brete,  a  Breton.  In  the  English  Chancery 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  Brito  seems 
to  be  always  a  Breton,  the  Welshman  being,  I 
believe,  invariably  a  Walensis.  Le  Bret  and  Le 
Waleis,  Brito  and  Walensis,  occur  side  by  side  in 
so  many  other  records  as  to  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  difference  in  meaning  was  well  understood. 
When  his  nationality  is  given  in  English  in  our 
early  records,  the  Welshman  is,  I  believe,  always  a 
Walssheman. 

MR.  ADDY'S  parallel  between  the  settlement  of 


*  Ed.  Le  Prevost,  vol.  iv.  p.  96  :  «  Angli  de  Anglo 
insula,  ubi  Saxonise  metropolis  est,  in  Britanniam 
venerunt,  et,  devictis  seu  deletie  quosmodo  Oualos  dicunt, 

occupatam  bello  insulam anatali  solo  Angliam  vocita- 

verunt."  Ordric's  birthplace  and  character  make  this 
evidence  most  valuable. 

f  There  is  a  twelfth  century  Beret,  a  kinsman  or  ser- 
vant of  the  great  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  in  the  Durham 
'LiberVitse,'p.l7,  col.i. 
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the  English  in  England  and  that  of  the  Europeans 
in  America  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  The  difference 
in  civilization,  race,  complexion,  habits,  &c.,  cer- 
tainly marked  off  the  red  man  from  the  invaders 
more  strongly  than  the  Britons  were  distinguished 
from  the  English.  But  with  certain  reservations 
the  parallel  is  useful.  A  comparison  of  the  English 
local  names  with  those  of  the  United  States  proves 
that  the  Briton  receded  before  the  Angle  as 
completely  as  the  Red  Indian  has  done  before  the 
European.  The  English  in  America,  like  their 
forefathers  in  England,  have  conferred  local  names 
of  their  own  upon  almost  every  natural  feature  and 
settlement,  retaining  only  the  native  names  for  a 
few  great  rivers,  mountains,  or  stretches  of  country. 
We  know  that  the  red  man  has,  owing  to  the 
differences  above  indicated,  kept  himself  distinct 
from  the  white  man  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  an  isolated  Welsh  village  on 
English  soil  retaining  its  Celtic  character  unim- 
paired for  over  four  centuries.  For  this  is  what 
MR.  ADDY'S  etymology  of  Wales-by  and  Bright 
Holm  Lee  presupposes,  since  in  both  names  we 
have  a  word  of  Danish  origin.*  Therefore  these 
names  cannot  be  older  than  the  Danish  settlement 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  Welsh  population  of 
such  a  village,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  become 
absorbed  into  the  surrounding  English  population 
at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  Frank  and  Goth  merged 
into  the  Gaul  and  Iberian. 

MR.  ADDY  challenges  me  to  disprove  that  the 
seventeenth  century  field-name  Prankish  field  does 
not  record  a  settlement  of  the  Franks.  He  finds 
further  evidence  of  such  a  settlement  in  the 
common  compellation  in  twelfth  century  charters 
"omnibus  hominibus  suis  Francis  et  Anglis." 
MR.  ADDY  must  surely  have  lost  his  sense  of  his- 
torical perspective  when  he  can  regard  this  compel- 
lation, instances  of  which  are  almost  as  common  as 
blackberries,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate Frankish  population  at  this  date .  William  the 
Conqueror's  charter  to  London  is  similarly  addressed 
to  "  ealle  f?a  burhwaru  binnan  Londone  Frencisce 
and  Englisce."  So,  according  to  MR.  ADDY'S  views, 
there  must  have  been  a  colony  of  undiluted  Franks 
in  London.  I  thought  everybody  knew  that  the 
Franci  meant  the  Normans,  who  were  generally 
called  French  by  the  English.  If  Frankish  field 
be  not  derived  from  some  Mr.  Frankish,  it  must 
refer  to  the  Normans,  and  not  to  the  Franks. 
There  is  a  Frenchgate  in  Doncaster  and  some  other 
towns,  and  there  was  formerfy  a  Frankish-gate  or 
French-gate  (the  first  is  the  oldest  form)  in  Notting- 
ham. It  is  called  Fraunkisshgate  in  1365.  There 


*  That  is  assuming  that  the  holm  of  Bright  Holm  Lee 
is  original.  I  may  here  state  that  I  did  not  derive  this 
name  from  Beorkt-helm,  as  MK.  ADDY  asserts.  The  con- 
junction of  holm  and  lee  presents  more  difficulties  to  me 
than  it  docs  to  MR.  ADDY.  I  should  like  further  evidence 
of  their  coming  together. 


can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
Nottingham  street  name,  for  it  was  a  street  in  the 
new  borough  that  arose  after  the  Conquest,  known 
as  the  French  Borough,  and  this  street,  which  is 
now  known  as  "  Castlegate,"  led  from  the  English 
Borough  to  the  Norman  Castle.  I  have  said  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  Frankish  field  derived 
its  name  from  a  Mr.  Frankish.  Brittain's  piece 
has  probably  a  similar  origin.  MR.  ADDY  thinks 
that  the  names  of  common  fields  could  not  be 
derived  from  personal  names.  He  is  quite  wrong 
in  this.  In  Nottingham  there  was  a  town  meadow 
known  as  Ingollsteneres  in  1416  ('  Borough  Re- 
cord,' ii.  114).  It  occurs  in  1435  as  Yngold  Stener. 
This  can  only  be  the  0.  Norse  personal  name 
Ingjaldr.  I  have  dealt  with  the  word  stener  in 
7th  S.  i.  196.  This  meadow,  then  known  as 
Inggerstener,  was  leased  by  the  burgesses  in  1450 
to  raise  money  to  pay  the  town  soldiers  dispatched 
with  the  king  to  suppress  Cade's  rebellion.  The 
burgesses  subsequently  borrowed  money  upon  this 
meadow  from  the  Gild  of  St.  George  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  From  this  circumstance  this  meadow 
acquired  its  present  name  of  St.  George's  Close.  It 
was  also  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  Easingwold  Stener,  a  name  no  doubt 
derived  from  that  of  the  Town  Clerk,  William 
Easingwold.  This  history  suggests  that  field- 
names are  not  permanent,  and  proves  that  they 
were  sometimes  derived  from  personal  names. 
There  is  ample  proof  of  both  these  propositions  to 
be  found  in  the  Nottingham  records.  In  the  case 
of  Nottingham  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
field-names  from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards, 
and  the  result  is  that  I  find  very  few  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century  names  existing  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  interval  almost  every  field 
had  been  renamed,  in  several  cases  after  persons 
that  we  are  able  to  identify.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Nottingham  was  different  from  other  places. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  any  historical  inferences 
drawn  from  seventeenth  century  field-names  must 
be  as  unsound  as  MR.  ADDY'S  scheme  for  dis- 
covering the  original  racial  constituents  of  the 
English  population  from  the  pages  of  the '  London 
Directory.' 

With  regard  to  DR.  HYDE  CLARKE'S  note.  He 
has  clearly  misunderstood  the  drift  of  my  note.  I 
was  not  endeavouring  to  trace  English  tribal  influ- 
ences, for  the  conclusions  that  I  reached  rather  cut 
against  any  such  view.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
accept  Kemble's  rash  conclusions  about  yds  and 
tribes.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  instance 
Kemble's  warm  imagination  has  dissipated  his 
critical  powers.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 


BLIND-HOUSE = PARISH  LOCK-UP  (7th  S.  iv.  26). 
— The  structures  referred  to  by  DR.  CHANCE  are 
not  uncommon.  There  are  two  in  my  own 
neighbourhood.  One  is  in  the  village  of  Waver- 
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tree,  three  miles  from  Liverpool,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  triangular  green  at  the  inter- 
section of  three  roads.  It  is  octangular,  about 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  built  of  hewn  stone,  having  * 
conical  slated  roof,  which,  however,  is  modern. 
From  the  style  of  the  masonry  I  should  judge  it  to  be 
about  a  hundred  years  old,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
records  commemorating  its  erection.  Each  plane 
of  the  octagon  has  sunk  panels,  but  there  are  no 
windows,  the  only  opening  being  the  entrance- 
door.  Within  the  memory  of  persons  living  it  was 
used  as  a  temporary  lock-up  for  culprits,  pending 
their  removal  to  the  nearest  gaol.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  tool-house.  The  name  by  which  it  ordinarily 
went  was  the  Bridewell. 

The  other  instance  is  at  Everton,  an  ancient 
village  now  absorbed  into  the  city  of  Liverpool. 
This  structure  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
former.  It  stands,  like  that  at  Wavertree,  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  green.  It  is  circular  in  plan,  with 
a  conical  stone  roof,  coeval  with  the  walling,  which 
is  rubble-work,  built  with  small, flat,  thin  stones  well 
set  in  mortar.  The  walling  and  roof  are  entirely 
plain,  without  any  opening  except  a  small  door. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  barbarously  coated  with 
stucco  and  a  stucco  cornice  run  round  the  eaves. 
This  is,  however,  peeling  off,  and  the  original  work 
shows  itself  perfect.  It  was  formerly  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  lock-up,  but  is  now  unoccupied,  and  is 
spared  simply  for  its  antiquity.  The  name  it  usually 
went  by  was  the  Eoundhouse. 

I  believe  that  formerly  a  pair  of  stocks  graced 
the  exterior  of  each  of  these  buildings. 

J.  A.  PICTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

[Many  communications  acknowledged  with  thanks.] 

ALTARAGE  (7th  S.  iy.  49). — On  altaragium  Du- 
cange  says  "  Obventio  altaris,"  and  under  the 
analogous  word  "Altagium,"  "Quidquid  obvenit 
Altari,  seu  Ecclesise,  tarn  ex  agris,  vineis,  pratis, 
consibus,  &c.,  quam  et  quotidianis  oblationibus.' 
Speaking,  therefore,  off  the  book,  I  should  say  thai 
the  expressions  "  de  panno  altaragio "  or  "  de 
pannis  altarg"  refer  to  some  charges  on  property 
or  voluntary  donations  set  apart  for  providing  furni- 
ture for  the  altar,  very  much  akin  to  the  "  Holj 
Breads,"  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  this 
parish,  but  which  for  centuries  has  been  lost  to 
the  Church ;  and,  although  absorbed  into  the 
estate  of  the  great  landed  proprietor,  is  as  dis 
tinctly  marked  off  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

In  corroboration  of  my  view  I  may  quote  a 
bequest  from  the  will  of  a  certain  Bishop  of  Mar 
ailles,  dated  ann.  1344,  "Lego  ccclesice  Massi 

lieuse duos    Pannos    cartarinos,  cum    quibu 

socpe  jussit  parare  altare  B.  Marise"  (Ducange 
sub  "  Pannus  Cartarinus"). 

Your  correspondent  must  understand  how  diffi 
cult  it  is  to  give  any  satisfactory  "  explanation  "  o 


solated  passages,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so 
an  become  little  short  of  a  "  leap  in  the  dark."  A 
eference  to  the  context  might  make  the  whole 
hing  light.  EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

Murray's  '  New  English  Dictionary/  p.  255,  ex- 

)lains  this  word  :  (1)  The  revenue   arising  from 

>blations  at  the  altar.     Quotations  from    Paston 

Letters/  Stephens's  '  Procurations/  and  Batemans 

Agistm.  Tithe ';  (2)  A  fund  or  provision  for  the 

maintenance  of  an  altar  and  a  priest  to  say  masses 

hereat.     Quotations  from  Kow's  '  Hist.  Kirk '  and 

Orig.  Paroch.  Scot.'      DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

Bailey's  'Dictionary'  (1737)  gives,  "Altarage 
vLaw  Term),  the  Free  Offerings  made  at  the  Altar 
>y  the  People  ;  also  the  Profits  that  arise  to  the 
Priest  by  serving  at  the  Altar."  The  meaning 
given  in  'Moderne  World  of  Words/  by  E.  P., 
1696,  is,  "Altarage  (Law  Word),  the  Free  Offerings 
made  upon  the  Altar  by  the  People ;  as  also,  all 
;he  Profits  that  arise  to  the  Priest,  upon  account  of 
;he  Altar,  viz.,  small  Tithes  of  Wool,  Lamb,  Colt, 
Calf,  &c."  J-  ST.  N. 

LYLT'S  '  EUPHTJES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND  '  (7th  S. 
v.  88).— 

1.  P.  217.  Olde  Helena.  Confessing  that  I 
cannot  follow  the  senses  of  Lyly's  wordy  wordings 
from  "  Appelles  "  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  I 
yet  take  his  drift  to  be  contained  in  this:  that  he 
did  not  furnish  the  lower  limbs  of  his  portrait, 
not  because  "  he  wants  matter  to  make  them,  but 
Lwants]  might  to  mantein  them";  that  is,  his 
strictures  would  have  been  so  severe  that  he 
feared  that  he  could  not  stand  up  against  the 
counter  strictures  that  would  be  hurled  at  him 
and  do  him  ill.  He  dared  not,  as  Greene  in  1591, 
write  of  conny-catching  and  other  vices.  In  other 
words,  such  strictures  would  be  as  bad  an  omen  of 
ill  to  him  as  i?  the  single  meteor  of  which  Pliny, 
speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  double  Castor 
and  Pollux  (St.  Elmo's  fires),  in  his  *  Nat. 
Hist.,'  tells  us  (I  quote  North's  translation,  1.  2, 
c.  xxxvii.) : — 

"  But  if  they  appeare  two  and  two  together,  they 
bring  comfort  with  them,  and  foretell  a  prosperous  course 
in  the  voiage,  as  by  whos  comming,  they  say,  that  dread- 
full,  cursed  and  threatening  \_diram,  ac  minaceiri}  meteor 
called  Helena  is  chased  and  driven  away." 

2.  P.  288.  Women,  he  says,  hate  those  that 
most  desire  them,  just  as  they  act  who  put  away 
from  them  into  the  fields  a  stake— or  as  the  later 
edition  here  more  incorrectly  spells  it  a"  stacke" — 
which  they  should  apply  to  their  bosoms  as  a  busk 
for  their  corset,  making  it,  I  might  add,  both  a 
support  and  a  corslet. 

3.  P.  324.  The  changing  of  so-called  friendships 
will  make  thee  a  foolish  calf,  fat  and  fit  for  the 
butcher,  and  a  lean  cof[fjer,  or  in  our  phrasing  a 
lean  purse. 
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4.  P.  337.    The  Oaleni,  or  Calenes,  were  a  rura 
people  of  Campania,  who  made  wine,  and,  I  believe 
good  wine,  and  who,  for  both  reasons,  were  likely  to 
have  been  boisterous  in  their  mirth  and  songs. 

5.  P.  409,  not  439.     Both  the  folk-lore  and  the 
word    Catherismes   had   puzzled  me  in    Greene's 
'Anatomie  of  Fortune,'  1584,  and  still  after  some 
search  puzzles  me  ;  but,  thanks  to  PHILAUTUS,  1 
now  find  that  Greene  copied  three  of  the  clauses  of 
his  sentence  from  Lyly  and  gave  the  sense  of  the 
fourth  clause.    As  Prof.  Arber  writes  me,  Lyly  has 
a  great  deal  of  fabulous  natural  history  in  his  book^ 
and  here  I  think  he  may  have  manufactured  it. 
Bat  why  Catherismes  ?  Can  Ka^apioyxos,  a  cleans- 
ing, have  been  applied  to  the  Jewish  scape-goat, 
cf.  KaOapfjia;  and  can  there  be  any  Talmudic 

tion  as  to  the  disease-giving  eyes  of  such  ? 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

2.  Stacke.    Lyly  wrote  stake  for  his  first  edition. 
Halliwell,  s.v.  "  Stake,"  quotes,  "  The  stake  in  the 
syde,"  from  a  Lincoln  MS.;  "The  brest  with  the 
stak,"from  Archaologia,  xxx.  413;  and  says,  "  The 
tightness   of  the   chest,    producing    difficulty   of 
breathing,  is  called  staking  at  the  stomach."  In  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  'Choice  and  Experimentel  Re- 
ceipts in  Physick  and  Chirurgery"  (London,  1675) 
I  find  a  preparation  of  herbs  for  external  applica- 
tion with  this  heading,  "  To  strengthen  the  stomach 
use  the  following  stomacher."    Did  Lyly  use  the 
word  in  this  sense?    If  so,  "making  a  stake  of 
what  they  should  use  for  a  stomacher  "  would  be 
equal  to  "  making  more  of  a  soare  then  a  plaister, 
which,  on  p.  248  (Arber),  Euphues  accuses  Phi- 
lautus  of  doing.    Lyly's  inveterate  habit  of  repeat- 
ing himself  gives  some  colour  to  this  explanation. 

3.  Cofer= coffer.     See  'Euphues  to  Philautus,' 
p.  112  (Arber).  C.  C.  B. 

WATCHET  PLATES  (7th  S.  iii.  247,  296,  434).— 
Perhaps  MR.  TURNER  may  be  glad  to  have  pointed 
out  some  instances  of  the  use  of  watchet  by  a 
neighbour  in  Devonshire  :— 

(Just  in  the  middle  of  the  Altar) 
Upon  an  end,  the  Fairie- Psalter, 
Grac't  with  the  Trout-fliea  curious  winga, 
Which  serve  for  watched  Ribbanings. 

Herrick's  «  Hesperides,'  1648,  p.  103, 
"  The  [Fairie'sJ  Temple." 

The  Silken  Snake. 

FOP  sport  my  Julia  threw  a  Lace 

Of  silke  and  silver  at  my  face  : 

Watchet  the  ailk  was;  and  did  make 

A  shew,  as  if  't  'ad  been  a  snake  : 

The  suddenness  did  me  affright ; 

But  though  it  ecar'd,  it  did  not  bite. 

Herrick,  p.  133. 

I  killed  one  of  those  " watchet''  or  "steely" 
coloured  snakes  at  Woodhall  Spa  the  other  day, 
hastily,  without  thought,  as  it  rushed  past  me,  for 
which  I  was  sorry  immediately  after,  as  they  are 
perfectly  harmless.  R.  R. 


SCOTLAND  AND  LIBERALISM  (7th  S.  ir.  8).— -The 
phrase  "  Vous  devez  etre  Ecossais  puisque  vous  Stes 
liberal,"  has,  I  suspect,  no  political  significance, 
but  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  when  "  le  bon 
David  "  was  a  favourite  in  the  cultured  circles  of 
Paris.  Of  course  David  Hume,  as  well  as  Adam 
Smith,  was,  politically  speaking,  a  specimen  of  as 
distinctive  a  Scottish  type  as  the  Scottish  Liberal, 
the  common-sense  Tory,  who  followed  William  Pitt 
and  Hal  Dundas.  The  answer  to  the  question 
which  produced  the  dieter  is,  of  course,  a  non 
sequitur,  which  forgets  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  cumplurimis  aZiis,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  terms  Scotchman  and  Tory  were  once 
synonymous  to  the  English  mind.  If  Scotland  has 
produced  an  uncompromising  Radicalism  in  days 
when  real  national  features  are  fading  while 
nationality  is  much  spoken  of,  it  is  also  as  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  another  type  of  high-souled 
Toryism  which  well  illustrated  the  other  continental 
dieter,  "  Fier  comme  un  ^cossais."  J.  F. 

BISHOP  SPARROW'S  'RATIONALE'  (7th  S.  iv. 
49).— It  is  asked  to  what  edition  of  Bp.  Sparrow's 
'  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
Bp.  Andrewes's  Consecration  Service  is  first  ap- 
pended. And  it  may  be  answered,  To  no  one  of 
the  editions  on  authority,  if  to  any  one  of  them  at 
all, as  Bp.  Sparrow  died  in  1685,  and  the '  Rationale/ 
London,  1704,  has  not  the  addition.  It  belongs  to 
quite  a  different  publication  of  the  bishop's,  namely, 
his  *  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Canons, 
&c.,'  first  published  in  1661,  Lond.,  R.  Norton.  It 
occupies  from  p.  375  to  p.  486,  in  fourth  ed.,  Lond., 
1684.  As  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  and  burial 
ground  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  near  Southampton, 
by  Bp.  Andrewes  took  place  in  1620,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  '  Collection.'  The  petition  for  conse- 
cration, pp.  374  seq.,  has  some  interesting  notices 
of  the  dangers  then  attending  the  crossing  of  "the 
great  river  of  Itchin,"  which  made  it  desirable  to 
build  the  new  church.  If  the  inserter  of  the  query 
is  interested  in  ancient  consecration  services  gener- 
ally, he  will  like  to  see,  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
it,  *  The  Form  and  Order  of  the  Consecration  and 
Dedication  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Abbey  Dore 
upon  Palm  Sunday,  1634,  by  Theophilus  Field, 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Fuller  Russell,  Lond.,  Pickering,  1874.  It  is  also  a 
good  specimen  of  the  neat  printing  of  the  Chiswick 
Press,  with  an  ornamented  border  to  each  page. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

This  form  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of 
1661,  1676,  1684,  1704,  and  1722. 

G.  F,  R.  B. 

I  do  not  find  Bishop  Andrewes's  "  form  for  the 
consecration  of  a  church  or  chapel"  in  my  copy 
of  Bishop  Sparrow's  'Rationale,'  second  edition, 
but  I  find  it  at  the  end  of  his  edition  (Latin)  of 
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the  '  Articles,  Canons,  Orders,  Ordinances,  and 
Constitutions  Ecclesiastical,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of 
England'  (1684).  EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

EPITAPH  (7th  S.  iiL  426;  iv.  34,  106).— Miss 
BUSK'S  addition  to  this  epitaph  is  not  complete. 
A  second  brass,  a  little  lower  down  from  the  one 
I  quoted,  contains  these  lines  : — 

Here  allso  lyeth  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Raynsford  wife 
of  George  Raynsford  Gent: 
who  departed  this  life  the 
Tenth  day  of  June  in  the 
yeare  1672.    And  in  the  .58"' 
yeare  of  her  age.    Shee  lived 
and  dyed  a  virtuous  matron. 
That  with  full  lamp  like  virgin  wise 
Was  still  prepared  for  this  surprise. 
And  now  departed  hence  to  dwell 
Unto  a  place  where  joyes  excell. 

The  last  four  lines,  unlike  the  rest,  are  not  in 
capitals,  and  form  one  verse. 

DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 
University  College,  W.C. 

SIEGE  OF  BOLTON:  HORRIDQE  (7th  S.  iv.  8,  71). 
— Various  contemporary  accounts  of  the  siege  of 
Bolton  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of '  Civil 
War  Tracts,'  edited  by  Dr.  Ormerod  for  the  Chet- 
ham  Society.  For  the  siege  of  Lathom  House 
J.  B.  should  consult  the  same  and  the  following 
volumes  : — 

History  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  including  the  Siege 
of  Lathom  House,  with  Notices  of  the  Relative  and  Con- 
secutive Incidents.  By  Peter  Draper.  8vo.  1864. 

History  of  the  House  of  Stanley  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Seacombe.  Edited  by  Jesse  Lee. 
12mo.  Manchester,  W.  Willis.  1840.— This  contains  an 
account  of  the  taking  of  Bolton  and  "A  True  and 
Genuine  Account  of  the  Famous  and  Ever  Memorable 
Siege  of  Lathom  House." 

A  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House,  in  Lanca- 
shire, defended  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess 
of  Derby,  against  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Knt.,  and  other 
Parliamentary  Officers,  1644.  London,  1823.— Supposed 
to  be  written  by  Capt.  Edward  Chisenhall,  of  Chisen 
hall,  one  of  the  defenders. 

I  have  looked  through  the  last  two,  and  find  no 
mention  of  any  one  of  the  name  of  Horridge. 

E.  PARTINGTON. 
Manchester. 

I  have  a  volume  entitled  'A  Description  of  the 
Memorable  Sieges  and  Battles  in  the  North  o 
England  that  happened  during  the  Civil  War  in 
1642,  1643,  &c.,  chiefly  contained  in  the  Memoir 
of  General  Fairfax  and  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  t< 
which  is  added  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
Likewise  an  impartial  History  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  years  1715  and  1745,'  Bolton,  printed  fo 
the  Editor,  1786.  It  contains  (inter  alia}  an  accoun 
of  the  siege  of  Lathom  House  and  another  of  th 
siege  of  Bolton.  The  latter  comprises  three  de 
scnptions,  one  (and  that  a  very  poor  one)  appa 
rently  from  the  aforesaid  "memoirs,"  a  seconc 


uoted  from  Rushworth's  *  Collections,'  and  a  third 
urporting  to  be  by  a  Cavalier  in  Prince  Rupert's 
rmy.  In  none  of  these  does  the  name  Horridge 
ppear.  J.  B.  will  find  further  information  in  the 
rorks  of  the  Chetham  Society.  Being  out  of 
each  of  any  library,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  refer 
rim  to  the  particular  volumes ;  but  I  would  suggest 
n  application  to  the  courteous  librarian  of  the 
Bolton  Free  Library.  JOHN  P.  HAWORTH. 

MS.  JOURNAL  OF  F.  WHITE  (7th  S.  iii.  513; 
v.  52).—'  La  Feuille,'  written  in  1815  by  A.  V. 
Arnault  (1766-1838),  will  be  found  on  p.  344 
if  Masson's  'La  Lyre  Fran§aise'  (Macmillan's 
'  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  1867).  Here  is  the 
original,  I  think,  of  the  other  poem  by  the  Abate 
Jacopo  Vittorelli  : — 

II  passato  non  e, 

Gel  pinge 

La  viva  rimembranza  ; 

11  futuro  non  e, 

Gel  finge 

La  credula  speranza ; 

II  presente  sol  e, 

Ma  in  un  baleno 

Fugge  del  nulla  in  seno  : 

Dunque  la  vita  e  appunto 

Una  memoria,  una  speranza,  un  punto. 

C.  DELAY AL  COBHAM. 
Larnaca,  Cyprus. 

BURNING  QUESTION  (7th  S.  iii.  495;  iv.  50).— Is  it 
possible  that  the  origin  of  this  phrase  dates  back  to 
the  days  when  the  burning  of  heretics  was  not  un- 
common— when,  in  fact,  religious  difference  was  a 
question  anent  which  burning  might  result,  in  the 
same  way  that  people  now  speak  of  such  or  such 
thing  being  "  a  hanging  matter  "  ?  The  quotation 
from  Longfellow  given  by  MR.  MARSHALL  recalls 
Gray's  lines  :— 

Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn, 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn. 

W.  B. 

With  this  we  might  also  compare  the  very  com- 
mon phrase  "  burning  shame,"  of  which  several 
variants  are  to  be  heard,  e. g.,  "crying  shame,"  &c. 
The  first-named  would,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
original  form  of  the  phrase. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"Music  HATH  CHARMS,"  &c.  (7th  S.  iii.  369, 
466;  iv.  53).— It  seems  clear  from  the  replies  of 
your  correspondents  that  there  is  "no  textual 
authority  for  the  substitution  of  beast  for  "  breast" 
in  the  above  line,  and  that  therefore  the  morning 
journal  which  spake  so  authoritatively  on  the  sub- 
ject was  wrong.  It  is  curious,  however,  how  wide- 
spread the  belief  in  the  unorthodox  reading  seems 
to  be.  MR.  PATTERSON'S  dominie  with  his  mistake 
is  only  another  instance  in  point.  I  remember 
hearing  how,  when,  once  upon  a  time,  the  line  waa 
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quoted  as  MR.  LEE  would  have  it  at  a  civic  ban- 
quet, a  well-known  poet  and  critic  who  was  present 
was  heard  to  interpolate — 

'Tis  therefore  welcome  at  a  Lord  Mayor's/eaa£. 
But  whether  this  was  in  resentment  of  the  mis- 
quotation or  for  other  reasons  I  cannot  say. 

J.  H. 

MASSAGE  AND  SHAMPOOING  (7th  S.  ii.  49, 113). 
— This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  second 
word  is  introduced  because  the  older  one  has 
become  corrupted  in  meaning.  Shampooing  and 
massage  (the  first  in  England,  the  second  in  France] 
originally  meant  precisely  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the 
rubbing,  pulling,  and  kneading  to  which  one  is 
subjected  in  a  Turkish  bath,  and  to  which  in 
Latin  the  name  of  tractatio  (to  judge  from  the 
names  tractator  and  tractatrix  given  to  the  atten- 
dants) was  applied.  But  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  the  word  shampooing  in  England 
has  become  degraded,  and  though  probably  it  is 
still  used  in  its  original  sense  in  the  Turkish  baths, 
it  is  now  much  more  commonly  applied  to  the 
lathering  of  the  head  with  a  mixture  into  the  com- 
position of  which  the  yolk  of  eggs  largely  enters, 
and  to  the  subsequent  brushing  of  the  scalp  and 
hair  with  a  machine-brush  ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  word  shampoo  is  also  often  used  of  such  lather- 
ing alone,  when  no  machine-brush  is  applied.* 
When,  therefore,  quite  recently,  medical  shampoo- 
ing was  introduced,  it  was  found  necessary  or 
advisable  to  use  some  other  term,  and  the  word 
massage  was  borrowed  from  the  French.  In  doing 
this,  however,  the  meaning  of  massage  was,  no 
doubt  unconsciously,  extended,  for  this  word  is 
still  used  in  France  in  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  which  we  originally  used  shampoo  in  England, 
so  that  if  a  Frenchman  wishes  to  speak  of  the 
medical  application  of  the  process  he  is  forced  to 
say  massage  medical.  So  far,  therefore,  we  have 
obtained  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  French  ; 
but  they  have  recouped  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent  by  forming  the  verb  schampouer^  from  our 
shampoo,  and  by  using  it  exclusively  of  the  head 
and  hair  in  the  degraded  sense  which  I  have  noted 
above. 


*  Thus  the  second  definition  given  by  Prof.  Skeat  is 
"  to  wash  the  head  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water," 
and  Webster  expresses  himself  at  greater  length  to  the 
same  effect.  The  original  meaning  of  to  shampoo,  there- 
fore, has  in  this  case  entirely  disappeared. 

f  And  from  this  verb  they  have  no  doubt  also  formed 
the  words  schampouage,  schampoueur,  and  schampoueuse. 
1  have  never  seen  any  of  these  derivatives  from  shampoo 
in  print — 1  have  only  heard  them ;  and  I  cannot  say, 
therefore,  whether  I  have  spelled  them  correctly.  Since 
writing  this  note,  I  have  seen  one  of  these  French 
derivatives  or  adaptations  in  two  hairdressers'  shops  in 
Belgium.  In  both  cases  the  word  began  with  ch  (pro- 
nounced like  sh  in  English),  and  not  sch;  and  in  one 
case  I  believe  (for  I  took  no  note)  that  the  form  used 
was  champooing. 


Masseur  and  masseuse  have  also  been  introduced 
into  England.  Masseur,  if  it  hold  its  own,  will 
probably  in  time  assume  the  Eng.  form  of  master, 
just  as  massage  is  already  by  many  pronounced 
like  passage  in  English  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
masseuse  is  to  assume  an  English  form.  It  is 
not  wanted,  however,  for  rubber  has  no  femi- 
nine, and  female  can  be  added  to  this  and  massert 
if  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  distinction  of  sex. 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  masser,  both 
Scheler  and  Littre",  rightly,  I  think,  reject  the 
Gr.  fiao-crctv  (to  knead),  and  prefer  the  Arab, 
mass.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  mean  more  than 
to  touch,  feel,  or  stroke  (tetigit,  palpavit — Golius); 
and,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  word  used  in  Arabic  for 
shampooing.  Badger,  in  his  *  Eng.-Arab.  Lexicon/ 
renders  to  shampoo  by  three  Arabic  roots,  but  mass 
is  not  one  of  them.  I  prefer,  therefore,  myself  to 
derive  masser  simply  from  masse  =  mass.1*  When 
we  talk  of  massing  troops  (and  masser  in  French 
is  used  in  this  sense  also)  we  mean  to  press  or 
crowd  the  troops  together  ;  and  similarly,  when  a 
person  is  shampooed  or  masse'd,  his  flesh  is  pressed 
and  squeezed,  or,  as  we  might  say,  massed  into  a 
smaller  compass.  If  this  is  so,  then  to  mass  would 
be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Fr.  masser = to 
shampoo,  and  should  be  adopted  in  medical  Eng- 
lish. Curiously  enough,  masse  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  /mo-o-eiv  given  above  ; 
but  this  is  very  different  from  deriving  masser  from 
fwxa-o-eii/  straightway.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

HAMPSHIRE  PLANT-NAMES  (7th  S.  iii.  387,  479 ; 
iv.  19). — In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  foxglove  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  poppy,"  while 
the  scarlet  poppy  (Papaver  rhceas)  is  called  "  red- 
weed."  As  other  examples  of  this  popular  inter- 
change of  flower-names,  the  large  bindweed  (Con- 
volvolus  sepium)  is  called  "hedge-lily";  the 
lungwort  (Pulmonaria  angustifolia),  "  blue  cow- 
slip"; the  elecampane  (Inula  helenium),  "wild 
sunflower  ";  and  the  broad-leaved  garlick  (Allium 
ursinum),  "  gipsy  onion."  In  connexion  with  the 
first  example,  the  following  quotation  from  Turner's 
'  Herbal,'  given  in  the  English  Dialect  Society's 
'  Dictionary  of  Plant-Names,'  shows  that  the  name 
of  "  lily  "  for  the  bindweed  is  not  confined  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  :— 

"  There  is  a  flower  not  unlyke  to  a  lylye  in  the  herbe 
which  is  called  Convolvolus  :  it  groweth  among  shrubbes 


*  The  word  masser  in  this  sense  is  given  by  Littre  aa 
first  used  by  B.  de  St.  Pierre  in  his  book  called  '  Les 
Harmonies  de  la  Nature,'  published  in  1796.  This 
writer  travelled,  indeed,  a  great  deal;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  into  contact  with  any  Arabic- 
speaking  race ;  neither  bad  the  French  nation  at  that 
time,  as  they  have  now,  any  special  connexion  with  such 
a  race.  Why,  then,  should  an  Arabic  word  have  been 
introduced  into  France  in  a  sense  which  it  does  not  bear 
n  Arabic  ? 
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and  buNhes  and  hath  no  eavour,  nether  any  little  chyves 
lyke  Baftroue  as  a  lylyhath,  only  representing  a  lily  m 
whyteness,  and  it  is  as  it  were  au  imperfit  worke  of 
nature  learning  to  make  lilies." 
The  conceit  of  the  last  words  is  pretty. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 

"  CREDO  QUIA  IMPOSSIBILE  EST  "  (7th  S.  iii.  308, 
455).— ANON,  will  find  some  discussion  on  this 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Bishop 
Kaye's  account  of  the  writings  of  Tertulhan, 
where  quotations  on  the  subject  are  given  from 
Neander  and  from  Mr.  Andrew  Norton's  'Evi- 
dences of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'  vol.  m. 
p.  172.  J-  T-  B- 

BLUESTOCKINGISM  (7th  S.  iii.  286,  417;  iv.  15). 
—The  following  extract  from  Webster's  *  Diction- 
ary of  Quotations'  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
other  communications  on  the  above  subject,  with 
the  exception  of  locality : — 

'•  Blue-S(ocking=&  literary  lady.  The  Society  de  la 
Calza  (stocking)  was  formed  at  Venice  in  1500,  the  mem- 
bers being  distinguished  by  the  prevailing  colour  of 
their  ttockings,  blue.  The  society  lasted  till  1590,  when 
gome  other  symbol  came  into  fashion." 

W.  T.  ROGERS. 

Inner  Temple  Library. 

BISHOPS  IN  PARTIBDS  INFIDELIUM  (7th  S.  iii. 
494 ;  iv.  98).— One  of  the  stories  in  the  '  Life  of 
Father  Tom  Burke '  tells  us  that  his  friend  Bishop 
Whelan  was  in  the  train  which  met  with  an  acci- 
dent at  Bray  Head.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  your 
lordship,  I  feared  you  were  a  bishop  in  partibus." 
"  I  escaped  with  one  rib  broken,"  replied  the  bishop, 
"the  rib  of  my  umbrella"  ('  Life  of  Father  Tom 
Burke,  O.P.,'  by  W.  J.  FitzPatrick,  London,  Kegan 
Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  192).  JTJVERNA. 

ATTORNEY  AND  SOLICITOR  (7th  S.  iv.  89).— 
Formerly  attorneys  conducted  proceedings  in 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  solicitors  in  the  Courl 
of  Chancery,  and  proctors  in  the  Admiralty 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts 
By  sect.  87  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Act,  1873,  it  was  enacted  that  "from  and  aftei 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  all  persons  ad 
mitted  as  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  proctors  of  o 
by  law  empowered  to  practice  in  any  Court  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  is  hereby  transferred  to  th< 
High  Court  of  Justice  or  the  Court  of  Appeal 
shall  be  called  Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
This  Act  came  into  operation  on  Nov.  1,  1875 
and  accordingly  the  name  of  attorney  is  omitte< 
for  the  first  time  from  the  Law  List  for  1876. 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

[Very  many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknow 
lodged  with  thanks.] 

JUSTICE  MAULE  (7th  S.  iv.  89).— A  verbatim 
report  of  this  piece  of  irony  is  to  be  seen  in  th 
Law  Magatine  and  Revieiv  for  May,  1858,  wher 


here  is  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  career.  I  owe 
lis  reference  to  MR.  VINCENT  S.  LEAN,  in 
.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  xi.  258.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

fit  appears  also  in  'Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bench 
nd  Bar,'  by  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Moncrieff  (Cassell  &  Co., 
882)-  'Jeux  d'Esprit,' collected  and  edited  by  Henry 
.  Leigh  (Chatto  &  Windus),  and  other  works.  Many 
or  respondents  supply  these  references.] 

CURE  FOR  WHOOPING  COUGH  (7th  S.  iv.  5).— 
fc  used  to  be  a  common  remedy  in  the  West 
Uding  of  Yorkshire,  many  years  ago,  to  take  a 
trild  that  had  the  whooping  cough  to  a  very  high 
ill  in  the  neighbourhood  and  pass  it  three 
imes  above  and  under  a  donkey.  The  march  of 
ntellect  may  in  these  days  have  rendered  the 
ustom  less  common.  It  is  more  than  likely 
hat  the  change  of  air  was  a  very  important  factor 
n  the  cure.  H.  E.  WILKINSON. 

LEASE  OF  999  YEARS  (7th  S.  iii.  450;  iv.  72).— 
Your  correspondent  says,  "  nor  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  existed  999  years  ago."  The  Act  of  the  Council 
if  Herutford,  A.D.  673,  could  have  been  no  other 
han  a  legal  Act  of  the  already  instituted  Church 
>f  England,  before  the  kingdom  of  England  had 
jven  approached  unity,  and  much  more  than  999 
ears  ago. 

The  place  "Herutford,"  from,  which  this  Act 
was  dated,  is  usually  interpreted  "Hertford," 
upon  the  slender  foundation  of  the  likeness  of  the 
name  ;  but  it  was  most  likely  at  practically  the 
same  locality  as  Cloveshoe,  the  afterwards  more 
'amous  name  of  the  series  of  convocations  of  which 
t  was  the  initial.  Immediately  adjoining  Cliff-at- 
Hoo  itself,  a  charter  dated  A.D.  778  (Cod.  Dipl., 
No.  cxxxii.)  mentions  meadows  called  '•  Hreod- 
harn,"  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  the 


THOMAS  KERSLAKE. 


About  the  antiquity  of  leases  I  know  nothing, 
and  am  not  greatly  concerned,  but  MR,  UDAL 
must  suffer  me  to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  very  much  more  than  999 
years  old.  St.  Augustine,  first  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, landed  in  the  isle  in  597,  and  long  before 
then  there  must  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Church 
flourishing  in  the  land — England  as  yet  it  was 
not — if  the  record  be  true  that  Bishops  of  York, 
London,  and  Caerleon  were  present  at  the  Council 
of  Aries  in  314.  As  a  witty  speaker  once  put  it  : 
We  do  not  deny  a  man's  identity  if  some  reform  in 
his  life  and  ways  moves  us  to  say  that  he  is  quite 
another  man  !  ST.  S  WITH  IN. 

This  query  probably  arose  from  the  noted  case 
of  Finsbury  Manor.  The  entire  prebend  of  Halli- 
well  and  Finsbury  was  leased  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
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of  London  for  a  term  of  500  years.  This  certainly 
is  exceptional,  and  it  lapsed  in  1867.  The  princely 
income  then  became  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  A.  H. 

BUNHILL  FIELDS  AND  THE  CROMWELL  FAMILY 
(7th  S.  iii.  268,  413  ;  iv.  11).— I  wonder  whether 
MR.  CROMWELL  KUSSELL  or  any  other  of  your 
able  correspondents  could  tell  me  anything  about  a 
William  Cromwell  (my  grandfather),  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  either  in  London  or  Bath  some- 
where between  the  years  1756  and  1766.  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  ascertain  who  was  his  father, 
in  order  to  trace  back  my  own  lineage  as  far  as  I 
can.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  father's  name 
was  also  William,  as  amongst  my  grandfather's 
papers  was  found  an  official  certificate  of  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Wm.  Cromwell  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Company  of  Masons  by  purchase.  I  may  mention, 
in  reference  to  Henry  Cromwell,  the  friend  of 
Pope,  that  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Barcham,  of  Reading,  I  became  possessed  of  a  very 
interesting  note-book  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  dated  1714.  JN.  G.  CROMWELL, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Durham. 

"DEFENCE,  NOT  DEFIANCE  ":  THE  VOLUNTEERS 
(7th  S.  iii.  206,  356,  430;  iv.  12).— It  is  quite  true, 
as  stated  at  the  last  reference,  that  the  volunteer 
system,  volunteer  administration,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  military  resources  were  dealt  with 
in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal^ 
and  that,  independently  of  Capt.  Hans  Busk  or  any 
one  else,  as  editor  of  that  journal  I  considered  it 
important  to  enlist  professional  attention  to  the 
subject,  as  well  among  our  military  as  among 
our  civil  readers.  In  my  military  experience  on 
the  Continent  I  knew  that  the  invasion  of  England 
was  a  favourite  problem  for  students,  and  that  the 
French  have  never  given  up  the  design  as  a  prac- 
tical expedient.  I  proposed  measures  for  the 
utilization  of  the  railway,  engineering,  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  country,  on  the  basis  of 
William  Pitt's  valuable  plans.  HYDE  CLARKE. 

CHRIST  HOSPITAL,  OR  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL 
(7th  S.  iii.  517;  iv.  54). — May  I  point  out  that 
in  Dickens's  '  Dictionary  of  London ' — in  the  main 
a  very  accurate  book — the  name  of  the  church  in 
Newgate  Street  is  written  Christ,  the  same  as  the 
other  fifteen  churches  which  bear  the  same  name. 
The  Hospital,  however,  is  designated  Christ's 
throughout  the  book.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

CADENCY  (7th  S.  iii.  517).— Henry  Dudley,  the 
eldest  son,  died  young,  so  the  next  surviving 
brother  would  rank  in  succession,  and,  by  regular 
gradation,  Robert,  the  fourth  son,  become  entitled 
to  cadency  as  fourth  surviving  son.  A.  H. 

PERCIVAL  :  DE  PERCI  (7th  S.  iii.  517).— For 
both  names  see  Lower's  '  Patronymica  Britan- 


nica,'  under  "  Percival  "  and  "  Percy."  In  a  note 
at  p.  xxxvii  Mr.  Lower  says:  "Perceval,  not 
Percival,  is  the  ancient  and  recognized  ortho- 
graphy." Percival  is  placed  by  Camden  among 
baptismal  names,  and  as  such  is  still  to  be  met 
with.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"  As  DULL  AS  A  FRO  "  (7th  S.  iii.  368,  503).— 
"  An  edge  tool  for  cleaving  laths  "  is  still  made  as 
a  "  cooper's  froe."  It  is  a  sort  of  heavy  knife,  about 
ten  inches  long,  with  a  loop  (or  "  eye  ")  in  which 
a  handle  stands  vertically,  the  cutting  edge  being 
beneath.  The  back  of  the  knife  is  thick,  and 
sometimes  struck  with  a  mallet,  or  hammer,  while 
the  froe,  is  steadied  by  holding  the  handle  with  the 
left  hand. 


SIR  JAMES  DYER,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  TEMP. 
ELIZABETH  (6th  S.  v.  269,  397).—  Since  the  above 
query  was  inserted  Mr.  Solly-  Flood  has  emphasized 
the  statement  previously  made  to  the  editor  of  Sir 
T.  Elyot's  '  Governour  '  by  repeating  it  in  a  pamph- 
let entitled  *  The  Story  of  Prince  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth  and  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,'  published  by 
Longmans  &  Co.  Mr.  Flood  says,  at  p.  19  :  — 

"It  has  to  be  observed  that  the  date  attributed  to 
that  charge,  9th  Elizabeth,  is  erroneous,  for  Sir  James 
Dyer  had  then  been  transferred  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  but 
this  trifling  misprint  (?)  cannot  be  considered  to  detract 
from  a  charge  the  language  of  which  stamps  it  as  that 
of  Sir  James  Dyer." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Flood,  whilst 
now  admitting  that  the  date  of  this  "charge  de- 
livered to  a  grand  jury"  is  an  erroneous  one,  has  not 
condescended  to  tell  us  where  to  find  the  text  of 
the  charge  itself,  "  the  language  of  which  "  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  Sir  James  Dyer. 

C. 

NUMERATION  OF  RUPEES  (7th  S.  iv.  128).—  One 
lakh  represents  one  hundred  thousand,  and  one 
crore  equals  one  hundred  lakhs.  So  the  sum 
Rs.  5,78,33,554,  would  be  read  Rupees,  five 
crores,  seventy-eight  lakhs,  thirty-three  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  ;  and  Ra.  55,70,30,718, 
Rupees,  fifty-five  crores,  seventy  lakhs,  thirty  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  eighteen. 

W.  C.  L.  F. 

KNIFE  AND  FORK  (7th  S.  iv.  89).—  Although  the 
custom  of  crossing  the  knife  and  fork  on  the  plate 
after  eating  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  America, 
England,  and  France,  in  other  countries,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
the  custom  generally  prevails,  the  blade  of  the 
knife  being  often  laid  between  the  prongs  of  the 
fork.  CORA  KENNEDY  SADA. 

San  Guglielmo,  Tortona,  Italy. 

The  lines  are  from  Browning's  '  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister,'  in  his  '  Dramatic  Cloister.'  It 
was  a  tradition  in  my  childhood  that  if  one  laid 
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knife  and  fork  on  the  plate  parallel  it  was  a  sign 
to  the  servant  to  remove  the  plate,  even  if  not 
cleared  ;  but  if  one  laid  knife  and  fork  crossways 
the  servant  was  to  understand  they  were  only  put 
temporarily,  and  would  be  resumed.     Is  there  any 
"gooiety  "  authority  for  this  piece  of  etiquette  ? 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

The  lines,  "  When  he  's  finished  his  refection," 
&c.,  are  from  Browning's  'Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister.'  C.  C.  B. 

PARIS  GARDEN  (7th  S.  iii.  241,  343,  442; 
iv.  74)— No  doubt  garden  and  garth  were  used 
synonymously,  but  not  often.  Bailey  gives  : 
"  Garden,  a  plot  of  ground  furnished  with  variety 
of  plants,  flowers,"  &c. ;  "  Garthyard,  backside  or 
little  close."  Paris  Garden  was  noted  for  coney 
garths,  and  coneys  would  have  made  sad  work 
of  a  garden.  As  to  Bunyan's  connexion  with 
the  Bankside,  I  only  implied  that  Shorter,  being 
of  the  Bankside  somewhere,  would  be  sure 
to  know  of  Bunyan's  preaching  visits.  As  to 
the  distance  of  Boddy's  Bridge  from  Zoar  Street, 
it  is  as  the  crow  flies  a  third  of  a  mile,  and 
from  the  Falcon,  noted  by  Crosby  as  the  vicinage 
of  the  preaching-place,  it  is  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  A.  H.  would  scarcely  take  an  omnibus 
for  that  distance.  WILLIAM  RENDLE. 

"NULLUM     TEMPOS     OCCURRIT     REGI    VEL     EC- 

CLESIJE"  (7th  S.  iii.  497;  iv.  116).— Several  learned 
friends  have  doubted  the  existence  of  the  latter  clause 
"  vel  ecclesise,"  besides  correspondents  of  {N.  &  Q.' 
I  therefore  in  defence  quote  my  authority  for  it, 
which  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  the  Lowthers 
in  the  '  Great  Governing  Families  of  England,'  by 
J.  L.  Sanford  and  Meredith  Townsend,  vol.  i. 
p.  62.  Let  me  add,  as  an  illustration  and  proof, 
that  a  case  occurred  in  my  own  experience  where, 
by  this  maxim  in  its  entirety  having  been  put  in 
force,  a  payment  in  augmentation  was  secured  to 
a  poor  benefice  after  it  had  lain  dormant  for  many 
years.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

ADMIRAL  BYNQ  (7th  S.  iii.  346  ;  iv.  25). —In 
acknowledging  my  slip  while  professing  to  correct 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  anent  the  erroneous  state- 
ment he  incidentally  makes  in  his  account  of 
the  "unfortunate"  and  "unhappy"  Dr.  Dodd, 
allow  me  to  thank  MR.  PICKFORD  for,  by  his 
correction,  admirably  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  an 
interrogative  adage  which  I  am  fond  of  quoting 
"  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  "  I  profess  to 
set  an  author  right  and  err  myself !  Of  course,  I 
inadvertently  confounded  the  gallant  Admiral  Sir 
George  Byng,  first  Viscount  Torrington,  with  his 
fourth  son  John,  an  error,  in  my  own  estimation, 
the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious 
that  at  present  my  days  and  nights  are  given  to 


study  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  great  Revolution 
of  1688.  in  which  the  sailor,  subsequently  ennobled, 
was  no  inconspicuous  actor.  But  I  may  plead 
that  the  essence  of  my  correction  remains  unaffected 
by  my  blunder.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (probably  thinking 
of  the  mutineer  "  Admiral,"  as  the  able  seaman 
Richard  Parker,  hanged  at  Sherness  in  1797,  was 
popularly  termed  by  the  crews  of  the  insubordinate 
fleet)  stated  that  Admiral  Byng  was  hanged  ;  I 
pointed  out  that  he  was  shot.  My  expansion  into 
"  the  quarter  deck  of  his  own  flag-ship"  shows  the 
danger  of  not  referring  to  authority  when  tradition 
lives  in  a  writer's  memory  ;  but  unfortunately  I  had 
no  books  of  reference  where  I  was  writing.  The 
"  unfortunate  "  or  u  unhappy  "  officer's  flag-ship 
was  the  Ramilies,  whereas  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  was  shot  on  board  the 
Monarque.  As  to  the  "  Sir  " — given  that  I  erred 
in  the  person — I  submit  that  the  titular  prefix  was 
correct.  "  Sir  "  George  Byng,  Knt.,  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1715  for  the  part  he  took  in  supporting 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  north  in  that  year.  I  do  not  quite 
appreciate  the  (to  me)  subtle  distinction  MR. 
PICKFORD  affects  to  draw  between  "unfortunate" 
and  "unhappy."  "Unfortunate"  is  defined  in 
Ogilvie's  'Students'  English  Dictionary'  (p.  760) 
as  "a.,  not  fortunate,  not  successful,  not  pros- 
perous," definitions  within  which  I  contend  the 
result  of  the  admiral's  operations  in  the  Straits  of 
Minorca  brought  that  gentleman,  while  the  same 
authority  defines  "Unhappy"  (p.  761)  as  "a., 
not  happy,  in  a  degree  miserable  or  wretched  ; 
unfortunate  [I  italicize  this  last  definition]  ; 
unlucky  ;  bringing  calamity  ;  unpropitious  ;  evil ; 
calamitous  ;  marked  by  infelicity."  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how,  according  to  the  above  definitions, 
the  words  "unhappy"  and  " unfortunate "  = 
"  marked  by  infelicity  "  can,  in  regard  to  Byng's 
career  and  fate,  be  said  to  be  other  than  convertible 
terms.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

CARGO  (7th  S.  iv.  9). —This  word  was  imported 
into  English  by  our  sailors,  whose  intercourse  with 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  three  centuries  ago, 
was  very  continuous  and  intimate.  The  commonest 
and  coarsest  expletive  in  the  Spanish  language 
then  (as  it  is  still)  was  Cardjo,  and  the  contraction 
or  wrong  pronunciation  of  the  word  owing  to  the 
guttural  j  is  quite  natural.  Spaniards,  as  I  can 
testify,  contract  our  commonest  English  expletive 
in  a  somewhat  analogous  fashion.  APPLEBY. 

KING'S  END  CAR  (7th  S.  iv.  10, 97).— The  follow- 
ing extract  from  '  Sketches  of  Ireland  Sixty  Years 
Ago,'  p.  77,  may  be  Fatisfactory  : — 

"  The  hackney-coaches  we  borrowed  from  our  English 
neighbours,  as  their  name  imports;  but  our  one-horse 
vehicles  have  always  been  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and 
were  in  use  long  before  anything  of  a  similar  kind  was 
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introduced  into  England.  The  earliest  and  rudest  of 
these  were|the  'Ringsend  cars,'  so  called  from  their 
plying  principally  to  that  place  and  Irishtown,  then  the 
resort  of  the  beau  monde  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing. 
This  car  consisted  of  a  seat  suspended  in  a  strap  of 
leather,  between  shafts,  and  without  springs.  The  noise 
made  by  the  creaking  of  the  strap,  which  supported  the 
whole  weight  of  the  company,  particularly  distinguished 
this  mode  of  conveyance." 

See  also  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's   '  History  of 
Dublin/  vol.  ii.  p.  1173.,  ABHBA. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Bo&welVs  Life  of  Johnson.  Including  Boswell's  '  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides '  and  Johnson's  '  Diary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.'  Edited  by  George  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  D.C.L.  6  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
IF  the  ghost  of  Johnson  is  capable  of  taking  an  interest 
in  sublunary  affairs  it  cannot  fail  to  smile  benignant 
approval  at  this  tribute  to  Johnson's  enduring  influence. 
Originating  as  it  does  in  Johnson's  old  college,  Pem- 
broke, and  published  by  his  university,  a  work  of  this 
nature  is  an  honour  to  which  few  ghosts,  under  the 
conditions  assumed,  could  prove  insensible.  Good  and 
scholarly  editions  of  Boswell's  inimitable  biography  are 
not  wanting,  and  the  edition  by  Napier  might  well  have 
been  regarded  as  final.  With  the  appearance,  however, 
of  the  six  volumes  now  before  us  we  become  sensible  of 
our  requirements,  now  first  known  when  they  are  first 
satisfied.  There  is  no  respect  in  which  the  present 
edition  does  not  make  effectual  appeal.  It  is,  and  this 
is  no  small  matter,  the  goodliest  edition  extant.  Every 
demand  of  the  bibliophile  is  conceded.  There  are  few 
shelves  on  which  the  six  handsome  volumes  will  not 
make  a  show.  The  paper  and  typography  are  faultless, 
and  the  illustrations,  portraits,  maps,  and  facsimiles 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  the  work  is  intended 
for  service,  and  not  for  luxury,  it  is  futile  to  mention 
the  only  shortcoming  to  which  the  bibliomaniac  might 
point,  the  want  of  a  larger  upper  margin,  which  would 
have  added  somewhat  to  the  beauty  of  the  page. 

Passing  from  these  considerations,  more  than  half 
frivolous,  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  this  class, 
and  coming  to  the  question  of  solid  merit,  a  no  less 
favourable  estimate  is  deserved.  The  book  is  not  only 
excellent,  it  is  all  that  a  work  of  its  class  should  be. 
From  its  modest  title-page,  and  its  dedication  to  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  "  who  is  not  only  '  an  acute  and 
knowing  critic,'  but  Johnsonianissimus,"  to  the  '  Dicta 
Philosophi,'  with  which  it  concludes,  it  is  a  model  of 
patient  and  loving  erudition  and  of  penetrative  insight. 
The  index  alone  is  a  thing  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
It  occupies  to  itself  288  pages  out  the  324  pages  of 
which,  apart  from  prefatory  matter,  the  sixth  volume  is 
composed.  To  the  sixth  volume  is,  moreover,  affixed  a 
chart  of  Dr.  Johnson's  contemporaries,  on  the  model  of 
a  chart  in  Mr.  Euskin's  'Ariadne  Florentina.'  This, 
which  is  drawn  up  by  Margaret  and  Lucy  Hill,  is  in  itself 
eminently  serviceable. 

The  task  of  Dr.  Hill  has  occupied  him  many  years  ol 
industry,  and  has  been  interrupted  by  other  occupations 
and,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  by  ill  health.  A 
portion  of  his  earlier  labours— such,  for  instance,  as  hi 
publication  of  '  Dr.  Johnson :  his  Friends  and  his 
Critics,'  and  his  ^publication  of  Boswell'a  'Journa 
of  a  Tour  to  Corsica  and  his  Correspondence  with 
the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  ' — may  be  regarded  as  direct 
preparation  for  the  present  work.  The  third  edition 


if  the  text,  on  which  Boswell  was  engaged  at  the 
ime  of  his  death,  after  which  it  was  completed  by 
Malone,  has  furnished  the  basis  of  the  reprint,  the 
irthography  and  the  punctuation  of  Boswell  being  re- 
pected.  Complementary  works  which  Dr.  Hill  medi- 
tates, and  a  portion  of  which  he  has  in  hand,  consist  of 
A  Selection  of  the  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Dr.  Johnson,' 
and  a  collection  of  all  the  letters  that  are  not  in  the 
Life,'  but  were  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  are  contained 
n  Croker's  edition,  or  have  appeared  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  In 
the  present  edition  appear  fifteen  letters  of  Johnson 
previously  unpublished,  a  long  extract  from  his  MS. 
liary,  a  suppressed  passage  in  his  'Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,'  and  much  other  matter  of  equal 
nterest.  These  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  notes  or 
n  appendices. 

The  notes,  almost  without  exception,  are  full  and  ser- 
viceable, and  the  cross  references  they  supply  to  other 
portions  of  the  volume  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  the 
Closeness  of  Dr.  Hill's  study.  Thanks  to  the  magnificent 
fulness  of  the  index  the  book  is  of  extreme  value  not 
only  as  regards  Johnson,  but  with  respect  to  his  con- 
temporaries. How  full  is  the  information  may  be  seen 
3y  looking  in  the  index  under  the  head  •'  Garrick." 
The  most  valuable  notes  are  often  those  on  obscure 
subjects.  See,  for  instance,  the  note  on  Viscount 
Grimston,  who  is  simply  introduced  by  Boswell  as 

nobleman,  vol.  iv.  p.  80,  or  that  on  Jack  Lee,  the 
barrister,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  There  is,  indeed,  no  respect  in 
which  this  work  does  not  enforce  our  admiration,  and 
there  are  few  students  of  eighteenth  century  literature 
who  will  not  find  their  labours  lightened  by  its  appear- 
ance, and  will  not  hold  it  a  book  of  reference  to  be  kept 
constantly  within  reach. 

History  of  the  JBassandyne  Bible,  with  Notices  of  the 
Early  Printers  of  Edinburgh.  By  Wm.  T.  Dobson. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons.) 
To  readers  born  on  this  side  the  Tweed  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  Bassandyne  Bible  is  the  first  Bible 
printed  in  Scotland.  It  takes  its  name  from  Thomas 
Bassandyne,  a  printer,  "dwelland  at  the  Nether  Bow," 
in  a  tall,  narrow  tenement  nearly  opposite  John  Knox's 
house,  a  building  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  Aa  the  press  at  the  appearance  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1576,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Reformed  Church,  no  persecu- 
tion such  as  the  early  English  printers  had  to  undergo 
attended  upon  their  Scottish  rival.  The  date  of  appear- 
ance, indeed— far  more  than  a  century  after  that  of  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  continental  presses — shows 
that  no  such  interest  as  belongs  to  the  genesis  of  print- 
ing is  here  to  be  expected.  Such  interest  as  exists  is 
principally  local.  Regarded  in  this  light,  even,  the 
growth  of  printing  in  Scotland  is  well  worthy  of  study, 
and  the  book  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  written  gives  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  establishment  of  this  all-impor- 
tant art  in  sufficiently  turbulent  days.  In  his  second 
chapter  Mr.  Dobson  deals  with  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  the  work  and  martyrdom  of  Tyn- 
dale,  and  the  Bibles  of  Coverdale,  Matthews,  Tayerner, 
&c.  The  third  chapter  takes  up  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  Edinburgh,  going  over,  in  so  doing,  a 
portion  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Dick- 
son,  F.S.A.Scot.,  whose  '  Art  of  Printing  in  Scot- 
land '  was  recently  reviewed  in  our  columns.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  regard  to  Walter  Chapman  and 
Andrew  Myllar.  The  information  supplied  is  accom- 
panied by  facsimile  reproductions  of  title-pages,  texts, 
&c.,  the  whole  constituting  a  work  of  far  more  than  local 
interest.  Judging  from  the  facsimile  of  the  "  Ark  "  and 
the  "  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea/'  the  illustrations  to  the 
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Bassandyne  Bible  are  an  advance  upon  those  to  the  Lyons 
a  of  the  Vulgate  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date.    Mr. 
Dobson'B  contribution  to  a  history  of  printing  m  Scot- 
land deserves  a  warm  welcome. 


life  of  the  Queen  during  the  period,  but  a  record  of 
event,  manners,  and  social  life.  Very  curious  M  it  to 
those  who  can  recall  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty  to 
see  how  much  of  an  antiquarian  character  already  dis- 
tinguishes the  costumes  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
onenine  year  of  her  reign.  Coaching  and  sport  and 
Eon  a*™  among  the  subjects  most  fully  discussed, 
and I  there  is  naturllly  a  full  account  of  the  coronation. 
The  plates,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  one  only  of  their 
merits,  include  two  portraits  of  the  Queen,  and  views  of 
her  arrival  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  her  coronation, 
and  of  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  Palace,  Putney  Bridge, 
Brighton,  from  the  Chain  Pier,  costume  plates,  &c  ,  the 
whole  constituting  an  exceptionally  attractive  and  desir- 
able volume. 

VOL  II.  of  the  new  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Institute  of  Architect  is  a  portly  tome,  and  includes 
many  views,  plans,  and  diagrams  of  great  value  to  the 
profession,  and,  of  course,  some  which  are  not  wholly 
technical  in  their  character.    A  rather  ambitious  paper, 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  describes  '  London  as  It  Is  and  as  It 
Might  Be,'  and  among  other  details  describes  the  func- 
tions of  various  "  boards,"  or  engines  for  taxing  the  rate- 
payers by  the  busybodies  of  the  districts.    It  is  a  fact 
that  the  poor-rate  levied  in  London  amounts  to  more 
than  2,000,000/.  per  annum ;  while,  under  the  pleasant 
delusion  that  it  taxes  itself,  the  body  is  screwed  by  an 
immeasurable  apparatus  for  pauperizing  those  who  pay 
neither  rates  nor  taxes.    We  are  not  told  how  much  the 
Asylums  Board  dispenses  on  7,000  pauper  lunatics  and 
imbeciles,  nor  what  is  the  enforced  outlay  on  a  host  of 
paupers'  children  by  the  School  Board ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Board  of  Works'  expenditure  is  not  less  than 
2,500,000*.  annually,  taken  from  the  pockets  of  two 
classes  of  the  community,  and  that  the  vestries  expend, 
in   addition,  2,000,000^.  a  year  at  least.     All  this  is 
besides  a  monstrous  debt,  which  is  being   increased 
at  a  great  rate.     The  ratepayer  in  a  sardonic  mood 
could  hardly  do  worse  for  his  peace  of  mind  than  read 
the  lamentations  of  Mr.   Woodward,   which  reveal  a 
heap  of  blunders,  or  worse,  and  conclude  with  sug- 
gestions  for   a   number   of   "  boons "    of    the    usual 
character,  and,  of  course,  gratuitous  to  those  who  are 
to  use  them.     Mr.  White  has  supplied  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on    the  ancient  city  of   the    Hanseatic 
League,  Wisby,  in  Gothland,  which  remains  a  very  store 
house  of  Gothic  relics ;  it  is  a  grim  place,  at  best,  with 
some  fine  Romanesque  works.    Mr.  A.  H.  Haig,  the  dis 
tinguished  etcher,  has  added  some  valuable  notices  of 
the  old  emporium  and  its  neighbourhood.     American 
fire-proof  construction  occupied  Mr.  J.  B.  Gass,  fortu 
nately  for  his  readers.  Antiquaries,  as  well  as  architects 
should  read  Mr.  A.  Graham's  account  of  Roman  remain 
in  North  Africa,  including  Carthage  and  Tunisia  a 
large.     Mr.  J.  Conder's  '  Further  Notes  on  Japanese 
Architecture '  is  a  valuable  addition,  by  a  competen 
writer,  to  our  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject 
It  comprises  notices  of  the  construction  and  materials  p 
buildings  which  are  novel  to  us  and  very  curious  in 
themselves.    Tokio,  Carthage,  Wisby,  and  other  place 
are  much  lets  deserving  attention  than  '  London  as  It  Is 


Accordingly,   Mr.  Woodward's   paper   is   the    leading 

lement  of  the  volume,  and  a  very  edifying  one  it  is. 

What  the  antiquary  of  the  future,  his  brother  the  rate- 

ayer,  and  pauperized  generations  to  come  will  think  of 

s  it  is  not  hard  to  guess. 

IN  the  August  number  of  Le  Lime  M.  Octave  Uzanne 
as  a  valuable  and  suggestive  causerie  upon  Balzac. 
Jhis  is  accompanied  by  two  very  striking  portraits  of 
he  great  romancer.  Some  of  the  opinions  of  Casanova, 
specially  those  on  the  Revolution,  given  in  the  '  Casa- 
lova  Inedit,'  also  by  M.  Uzanne,  are  very  noteworthy. 
Nb&i  is  said  about  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite)  is 
xcellent.  M.  Pougon  describes  '  Les  Archives  et  la 
Jibliotheque  de  1'Opera,'  and  M.  Lemercier  de  Neuville 
eals  with  Jules  Noriac. 


$otire£  to  Carretfpmtfrentrf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
ir  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
jgnature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

E.  R.  VTVYAN.— (" John  Palmer")  Full  particulars 
of  the  life  of  this  actor  are  supplied  in  Gilliland's 

Dramatic  Mirror  '  (p.  880),  '  The  Thespian  Dictionary,' 
Genest's  '  Account  of  the  Stage,'  and  ordinary  books  of 
theatrical  reference.— ("  Hogarth's  '  Strolling  Actresses 
n  a  Barn '  ")  This  picture  was  burnt  a  few  years  ago  at 
Littleton.— ("  Atavism ")  Resemblance  to  great-grand- 
father or  more  remote  ancestors  rather  than  parents; 
tendency  to  reproduce  ancestral  types.  First  recorded 
use,  according  to  Dr.  Murray's  'Dictionary,'  1833.— 
William  Cleland  died  in  1689,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  1661.  The  date  ot  birth  cannot  be  exactly 
fixed.— ("Slipshod  English")  The  use  of  the  indicative 
after  if  is  justifiable  when  contingency  is  not  coupled 
with  futurity,  as  "  If  he  is  blind  he  cannot  help  it." 

G.  E.  WATSOK.— (" Actors  who  are  also  Authors") 
The  names  of  such  are  legion.  Many  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  dramatists  were  actors.  Among  men  of  recent 
date  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  Mr. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Craven.— ("  Numis- 
matic ")  The  signification  of  the  device  on  Manx  coins 
has  often  been  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Consult  espe- 
cially 5th  s.  Vii.  309,  454. 

MR.  ALLAN  FEA  is  anxious  to  convey  his  thanks  to 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  have  forwarded  him  direct 
valuable  information  concerning '  Stocks  and  the  Pillory,' 
ante,  p.  9. 

JERMYN  is  anxious  to  know  where— somewhere  near 
1824— a  sale  took  place  of  engravings  belonging  to  Sir 
M.  M.  Sykes. 

CORRIGENDUM.— -P.  147,  col.  1,  1.  23  from  bottom,  for 
"  choice  book  "  read  choir  book. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took' s  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Jkttrf. 

LORD  MAYOR  SIR  JOHN  SHORTER  AND  JOHN 

BUNYAN. 
(Concluded  from  p  144.) 

Under  date  of  October  29,  1687,  then  Lord 
Mayor's  day  (see  7th  S.  iv.  49),  Mr.  Evelyn,  the 
famous  diarist,  writes  :  "  An  Anabaptist,  Sir  J. 
Peake  [sic,  the  italics  are  mine],  a  very  odd  ignorant 
person,  a  mechanic,  I  think,  was  Lord  Mayor.  The 
King  and  Queen  and  Dadi*|[sic],  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
invited  to  least  at  Guildhall.  A  strange  turne  of 
affaires,  that  those  who  scandalized  the  Church  of 
England  as  favourers  of  Popery  should  publiqly 
invite  an  emissary  from  Kome,  one  who  represented 
the  very  person  of  their  Antichrist." 

Deferring  again  for  a  moment  examination  of 
this  obviously  misleading  information,  we  now 
perceive  very  plainly  the  main  object  of  the 
sovereign's  complaisance  to  his  civic  prottgb.  A 

*  Count  D'Ada,  afterwards  created  a  cardinal,  as  a  re- 
cognition of  his  success  (?)  on  this  identical  and  very 
equivocal  mission.  The  present  year  of  grace,  it  is 
curious  to  note,  has  seen,  for  the  first  time  for  exactly  two 
hundred  years — within  a  month  or  so— since  the  signifi- 
cant date  under  consideration, a  Papal  envoy — Monsignor 
Ruffo  Scilla  (7th  S.  iii.  495)— again  entertained  as  a  guest 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Guildhall ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent the  demeanour  of  the  Cheapside  crowd  of  1887 
from  that  of  1687  hooting  and  yelling  "  No  Popery  !  " 
round  the  Papal  nobleman's  carriage  ! 


public  recognition  of  the  Papal  envoy  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  great  Protestant  City  of  London,  the 
recognized  home  of  Lutheran  nonconformity,  was 
the  ace  of  trumps  in  the  royal  hand,  which  the 
Romanizing  monarch  could  not  be  expected  to 
neglect  to  play.  Evidence  of  the  value  the  king 
attached  to  the  reciprocity  of  Shorter,  proved  by 
his  invitation  of  the  Count  D'Ada — undoubtedly 
at  James's  personal  suggestion — is  furnished  by 
the  historical  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was,  by  the 
king's  special  command,  endowed  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  his  personal  coat  armour  (2nd  S.  xi. 
152,  217).  See,  also,  a  contemporary  MS.  note  to 
the  copy  of  Taubman's  *  Shorter's  Triumph '  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  this  mark  of  royal  favour 
is  expressly  alleged  to  have  been  in  requital  of  Sir 
John  Shorter's  compliance  with  his  sovereign's 
wishes  in  inviting  the  Papal  emissary.* 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons,  or  rather  to  our  squire 
of  Wotton  and  Sayes  Court.  Sir  John  Peake — 
named  by  Mr.  Evelyn— was,  I  think,  as  that 
diarist  records,  an  Anabaptist,  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  Sir  John  Shorter  was  a  Presbyterian  ;  but 
Sir  John  Peake  was  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor  at 
the  feast  Mr.  Evelyn  describes.  I  have  tried  to 
reconcile  the  statement  in  the  '  Diary '  with  the 
actual  fact  by  reading  the  "was"  as  if  it  were 

printed  in   italics,  "Sir  J.   Peake was   Lord 

Mayor,"  in  the  sense  that  he  had  been  that  officer ; 
but  the  context  does  not  fit  in  with  this  specula- 
tion. Certainly  Shorter  might — without  much 
straining  the  truth,  as  language  was  then  under- 
stood— be  plausibly  described  as  "a  mechanic," 
and  probably  would  have  been  so  defined  by  a 
country  gentleman  of  John  Evelyn's  old-fashioned 
aristocratic  views.  I  do  not  know  what  trade 
Peake  followed  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John 
Shorter  was  the  lord  mayor  who,  on  October  29, 
1687,  entertained  James  and  his  courtiers  and 
the  Count  D'Ada,  the  Pope's  nuncio.  No  ;  I  fear 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
wrote  Peake  when  he  meant  Shorter,  and  as  for 
the  confusion  between  an  Anabaptist  and  a  Pres- 
byterian, why,  to  the  Surrey  squire  I  apprehend 
one  nonconformist  "mechanic"  was  too  pretty 
much  like  another  for  the  gentleman  diarist  to 
condescend  to  take  the  trouble  to  be  fastidiously 
particular  as  to  definition,  f 


*  According  to  Ralph,  vol.  i.  pp.  965,  et  seq.,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  afterwards  denied  having  invited 
;he  nuncio,  but  I  think  this  must  be  taken  as  a  repudia- 
tion of  corporate  action.  That  Shorter  personally  in- 
ited  the  count,  in  accordance  with  the  king's  desire,  I 
submit  is  at  least  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  tho 
leraldic  recognition  mentioned  in  the  text* 

I  have  had  great  difficulty  about  this  correction. 
[  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  put  the  result  of  my  re- 
searches before  my  readers,  and  invite  them  to  share 
my  perplexities.  In  the  text  of  the  first  edition  of 
Evelyn's  '  Diary '  (1818),  Sir  John  Peake's  name  doea 
not  appear,  and  the  preface  runs,  "  An  Anabaptist, «  n 
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Very  little  more  remains  to  be  told  before  we 
come  to  the  accident  that  terminated  at  one  stroke 
Sir  John  Shorter's  useful  public  career  and  his 
eminently  judicious  life.  Important  events  oc- 
curred in  the  ten  months  during  which  he  swayed 
the  civic  sceptre.  The  renewed  attempt  to  force 
the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
upon  the  clergy  throughout  the  realm  ;  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  seven  bishops ;  their  imprison- 
ment and  the  public  demonstration — more  con- 
spicuous, of  course,  in  the  metropolitan  district 
than  in  the  provinces — that  persecution  evoked  ; 
the  public  trial  for  a  criminal  libel  of  the  protest- 
ing prelates  ;  the  birth  of  "  the  White  Rose  of 
England  "  less  than  thirty  hours  after  the  sunset 
of  that  memorable  evening  that  saw  "  the  seven  " 
convoyed  along  "the  silent  highway"  to  the 

Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
By  many  a  foul  and  secret  murder  fed — 

that  crucial  event  on  the  early  morning  of 
Trinity  Sunday,  June  10,  1688,  which  more 
than  any  other  led  directly  to  the  very  decided 
action  of  the  Whig  nobility  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  invoking  the  intervention  of  the  king's 
heroic  son-in-law  ;  all  these  great  events  agitated 
the  renowned  community  over  which  Shorter 
ruled  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  the  eminent  Baptist 
preacher,  who  had  presumably  discoursed  before 
my  lord  mayor  once  or  twice  in  "  the  conventicle 
fitted  up  in  Grocers'  Hall,"  being  in  London,  was 
stricken  with  mortal  sickness,  and  found  an  abiding 
place  in  the  house  of  his  friend  John  Strudwicke, 
the  grocer  and  chandler,  at  the  sign  of  "The  Star," 
on  Holborn  Bridge.  Here,  lying  moribund,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  the  23rd  of  the  month  (August),  the 
dying  pastor  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  great 
commotion  in  the  street  without— his  death-bed 
was  almost  within  earshot  of  a  sharp  clang  at  the 
old  gate  to  the  eastward  which  then  spanned 
Newgate  Street— the  percussion  of  the  sudden 
clapping  to  of  a  metal  tankard  lid,  the  death  signal 
of  the  nonconformist  Lord  Mayor.  For  Sir  John 
Shorter  had,  in  accordance  with  time-honoured  cus- 
tom, ridden  forth  on  horseback,  in  full  civic  pomp,  to 
proclaim  the  formal  opening  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
curious  antique  fair  beneath  Rahere's  ancient 

odd  ignorant  person,"  &c.  (vol.  i.  p.  604).  In  the  re- 
print of  the  second  edition  of  1818  (1870)  the  passage 
stands  as  in  the  text,  the  name  in  the  same  type  as  the 
rest  of  the  passage  (p.  512;.  In  the  edition  of  1850 
(vol.  11.  p.  269)  the  statement  runs,  "  An  Anabaptist  a 
very  odd  ignorant  person,  a  mechanic,  I  think,  was  Lord 
Mayor  ;  then  an  asterisk  refers  to  a  foot-note,  where  we 
fand  simply  the  name  "Sir  J.  Peake  "  supplied.  Does 
Evelyn  s  MS.  contain  any  name  as  Lord  Mayor  at  this 
date  or  are  the  words  ••  Sir  J.  Peake  "  in  text  and  note 
merely  a  gloss  by  the  editor?  Is  the  diarist's  original 
MS.  anywhere  accessible  for  inspection]  The  mistake 
may  not  be  Evelyn's,  after  all. 


gateway  in  adjacent  West  Smithfield.  Under  the 
gloomy  portal  on  the  summit  of  Snow  Hill  the  cor- 
tege halted  while,  still  in  accordance  with  traditional 
usage,*  Major  Richardson,  the  stern  custodian  of 
Lord  Russell  and  Alderman  Cornish,  attended  by 
the  ready-penny-turning  ordinary,  the  notorious 
Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  who  originated  the  practice 
of  eking  out  his  official  stipend  by  deriving  un- 
recognized emolument  from  publishing  "  last 
dying  speeches,"  &c.,  in  cassock  and  bands, 
emerged  from  the  grim  lodge  to  pledge  my  lord 
in  a  cool  tankard  of  spiced  sack.  The  civic 
sovereign  drinks  to  the  warder  and  the  divine, 
and  in  returning  the  vessel  to  the  former  officer 
the  massive  silver  lid  escapes  his  fingers  and  falls 
with  a  resounding  crash  upon  the  rim — a  concus- 
sion that  might,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  heard 
by  his  old  acquaintance,  the  dying  Puritan,  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent 
westward  hill.  In  this,  the  last  episode  of  his 
life — resembling  many  another  civic  magnate, 
before  and  since  his  time,f  who  has  evinced  that 
the  art  of  attaining  eminence  in  the  pursuit  of 
commerce  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  is  not 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  gift  which  enables 
its  professor  "  to  witch  the  world  with  noble 
horsemanship  " — Sir  John,  on  finding  his  steed — 
startled  with  the  sharp  noise  above — turn  restive 
beneath  him,  loses  his  control  of  the  frightened 
animal.  The  horse  rears  and  plunges,  and  his 
rider  is  thrown  very  heavily  to  the  ground,  to  be 
taken  up  mortally  stricken.  The  great  lord  mayor 
is  carried  into  the  gaol,  surgical  assistance  is 
sought ;  under  the  advice  of  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen consulted  he  is  transferred  to  his  temporary 
—his  official — home,  Grocers'  Hall.  Thence,  for 
that  greater  accommodation  in  sickness  which  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  observance  of  local 
sovereign  state,  he  is  transported  to  his  own  house 
on  the  Bankside,  where,  twelve  days  after  the 
accident— namely,  on  Tuesday,  September  4, 1683, 
the  date  I  have  before  given— he  breathes  his 
last.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  sensible 
in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  cata- 
strophe and  his  death,  nor  whether  (if  he  was  in 
a  condition  to  appreciate  the  intelligence)  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  decease,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  in  which  his  accident  befell  him, 
of  the  eminent  clergyman  he  must  have  known 
well  and  probably  deeply  respected. 


*  The  custom  was  kept  up  until  the  second  mayoralty 
of  Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood  in  1816,  i  e.,  well  within 
iving  memory  ('  Up  and  Down  the  London  Streets/  by 
Mark  Lemon,  p.  175). 

t  Students  of  contemporary  civic  history  will  recall 
the  gymnastic  equestrian  exhibition  of  a  well-known 
ex-sheriff  at  what  was  then  Temple  Bar  on  the  occasion 
of  receiving  her  most  gracious  Majesty  when  proceeding 
to  St.  Paul  s  to  return  thanks  for  the  recovery  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  serious  illness  on  Tuesday 
February  27, 1872. 
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I  submit  that  this  tragedy  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  I  venture  to  think  such  an  episode  in 
the  civic  history  deserves.  It  is  mentioned,  but  very 
briefly,  in  Mr.  Henry  Morley's  '  History  of  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  '  at  p.  441,  and  also  in  a  work  I  have 
already  quoted  in  a  note,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  'Up 
and  Down  the  London  Streets,'  at  p.  145.  The 
story  is  told  in  'N.  &  Q.'  (2nd  S.  xi.  152,  455), 
and  alluded  to  again  6th  S.  xi.  465. 

The  exact  date  of  this  event  has  been  strangely 
misapprehended,  and  I  think  I  may  say  invariably 
inaccurately  recorded.  Thus  Mr.  Price,  in  his '  His- 
tory of  the  Guildhall/  at  p.  203,  who  on  the  imme- 
diately preceding  p.  202  has  erroneously  spoken  of 
Sir  John  Shorter  as  "  elected  "  to  his  office— which, 
as  we  have  abundantly  seen,  he  never  was — confuses 
the  date  of  his  death  with  the  date  of  the  accident 
(September  4),  an  error  for  which  I  suspect 
'  N.  &  Q.'  is  primarily  responsible,  inasmuch  as 
your  esteemed  correspondent  MR.  GEORGE  E. 
CORNER  is  guilty  of  the  same  inaccuracy  (2nd  S. 
xi.  455).  The  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for. 
It  is  known  that  the  accident  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  formal  opening  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Now 
in  our  own  time,  down  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  formal  civic  proclamation  of  that  annual 
orgy  in  1855  (<  Thornbury's  '  Old  and  New  Lon- 
don,' vol.  ii.  p.  350),  the  inaugurating  ceremony 
took  place  on  September  4,  the  day  ascribed 
to  Shorter's  accident,  the  actual  day  of  his  death, 
as  we  know  from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in 
Bishop  Andrew's  chapel,  behind  the  communion 
table  in  St.  Mary  Overie's  (St.  Saviour's),  South- 
wark  (Allen's  '  History  of  London,'  vol.  iv.  p.  501; 
Strype's  'Stow's  Survey,'  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  folio  ed., 
1720).*  But  this  date  for  the  opening  ceremony — 
now  known  as  Old  St.  Bartholomew's  Day — has 
only  been  adopted  since  the  change  of  style  in 
1752.  Down  to  that  period  the  function  was  per- 
formed on  "  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew "  (see 
Church  Calendar,  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24), 
which  would  be  August  23.  t  The  catastrophe,  at 
all  events,  occurred  before  the  27th  of  that  month, 
for  Luttrell  ('  Brief  Relation,'  vol.  i.  p.  458)  records 
it  under  that  date,  noting  in  a  subsequent  entry 
(following  p.  459)  the  death  on  September  4.  In 
a  letter  dated  "  London,  August  30,  1688  "  ('  Ellis 
Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.  p.  150),  the  accident  is 
narrated,  while  in  the  same  series  (ibid.,  p.  161)  the 
death  is  subsequently  stated  as  having  happened 


*  He  was  buried  on  Wednesday,  September  12,  1688 
(Pointer's  '  Chron.  Hist.,'  vol.  i.  p.  350). 

t  "  Bartholomew  Fair  begins  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  August."  [Foot-note,  indicated  by  an  asterisk]  "  Now 
the  fourth  of  September,  by  the  alteration  of  style  in  1756 
[sic,  an  obvious  misprint  for  1752]."  ('  Londiniana,'  by 
E.  Wedlake  Brayley,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.)  This  work  ia  in 
places  irritatingly  inaccurate  (ex.gr.  above).  On  p.  30 
of  this  very  volume  it  describes  the  opening  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  as  on  August  22,  when  it  clearly  means  to  indi- 
cate the  23rd. 


on  the  day  inscribed  on  the  sepulchral  monument. 
Justice  Sir  John  Bramston  is  perhaps  a  little 
erplexing  ;  he  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  acci- 
ent,  but  states  the  death  as  having  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  September  8  (sic),  1688.*  Now  Septem- 
ber 8  was  a  Saturday  in  that  year.  The  learned 
judge  has  made  a  slip,  but  the  tomb  inscription 
is  conclusive  against  him  ('  Autobiography  of  Sir 
John  Bramston,  K.B.,  Camden  Society,  London, 
1845,  p.  315). 

The  king  was  now  again  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  prerogative  of  nominating  the  chief 
civic  ruler.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was 
an  even  greater  stretch  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Quo  Warranto  judgment  than 
any  previous  step  taken  by  him.  Still  pursuing 
his  object  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  assumed 
dangerous  class  of  the  citizens,  he  appointed  another 
dissenter;  this  time,  however,  committing  the  very 
act  of  tyrannous  imposition  Strype's  '  Stow '  erro- 
neously charges  him  with  in  the  case  of  Shorter. 
His  nominee  was  an  Anabaptist — Sir  John  Eyles, 
a  merchant  in  Great  St.  Helen's.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  descant  upon  this  magistrate's  short  reign 
of  a  month's  duration  ;  but  I  must  return  to  the 
Kev.  John  Strype  here,  to  demonstrate  how  great, 
how  startling,  was  this  crowning  innovation  upon 
Augusta's  rights  by  the  last  of  the  Stuart  tyrants. 
That  editor  informs  us  that  he  (Eyles)  was  the 
"son  of  John  Eyles,  of  Wilts,  who  dealt  in  wool 
and  kept  fairs.  His  brother  was  Sir  Francis  Eyles, 
sometime  Sheriff  of  London  and  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England."  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
belief  that  obtained  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
the  civic  throne  in  the  alderman  chosen  was  that  the 
candidate  should  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  twelve 
great  companies,  and  if  the  choice  of  the  freemen 
designated  a  citizen  who  was  only  vouched  by  a 
minor  guild  it  was  considered  incumbent  upon 
the  nominee  to  become  a  fellow  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dozen,  in  order  to  render  himself  eligible  ac- 
cording to  the  imperative  requisition  of  the  ratify- 
ing Court  of  Aldermen.f  Now  James's  nominee 


*  Should  any  reader  not  have  easy  access  to  an  almanac 
for  1688,  a  reference  to  a  calendar  for  the  now  imme- 
diately ensuing  year— 1888— will  enable  him  to  check 
my  accuracy.  Both  years  are  leap  years,  and  the  sequen- 
tial days  of  the  week  in  relation  to  the  days  of  the  month 
exactly  correspond. 

f  This  custom  was  long,  but,  as  it  ultimately  wag 
demonstrated,  erroneously,  thought  to  have  the  strin- 
gency of  a  legal  obligation.  In  1742,  however,  the 
then  lord  mayor  elect,  Robert  Willimot,  Esq.,  not  being 


bent  upon  him  to  become  affiliated  to  one  of  the  twelve 
before  being  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  His  doubt  had  a  personal  origin.  He  had 
had  some  difference  with  the  Clothworkers'  Company — 
one  of  the  supposed  indispensably  qualifying  guilds — 
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was  not  only  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  twelve  great 
companies,  but  not  a  member  of  any  civic  guild 
whatever  !  He  was  not,  speaking  strictly,  in  the 
technical  legal  sense,  even  a  citizen  !  He  had  never 
taken  up  his  livery  or  his  freedom.  He  had  never 
been,  as  it  was  phrased,  "made  free."  He  had 
never  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  another  qualifica- 
tion thitherto  invariably  considered  indispensable 
for  the  mayoral  chair.  He  had  only  been  an  alder- 
man a  year,  pitchforked  upon  the  City  for  the  first 
time  not  by  the  free  election  of  the  citizens, 
which  was,  of  course,  in  the  then  state  of  thraldom 
of  the  livery,  impracticable,  but  ex  mere  motu  by 
the  simple  exercise  of  the  king's  arbitrary  power, 
expressed  in  royal  letters  patent  in  that  Septem- 
ber, 1687,  when  the  eminent  merchant,  citizen, 
and  goldsmith,  Shorter,  now  deceased,  had  been 
restored  to  the  aldermanic  charge  of  Cripplegate 
Ward  by  the  same  despotic  display  of  royal  autho- 
rity. Yet  by  a  misplaced  asterisk  in  Strype's 
1  Stow '  these  patent  disqualifications  of  the  inter- 
loper Eyles  are  attributed  to  the  amply  qualified, 
patriotic,  and  prudent  lord  mayor,  Sir  John  Shorter. 

NEMO. 

As  to  NEMO'S  polite  remarks  in  deprecation  of 
any  discomfort  I  might  feel  at  his  criticism,  let 
me  assure  him  and  all  others  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  take  as  a  compliment  this  evidence  of 
the  attention  given  to  my  statements,  my  object 
being,  first,  absolute  correctness,  and,  second,  the 
obtaining  by  discussion  truer  knowledge  myself. 
I  only  stipulate  for  polite  consideration  from  one 
controversialist  to  another,  and  here  NEMO  is 
faultless;  he  is,  indeed,  a  builder  of  golden  bridges. 
Upon  this  point,  as  is  fitting,  I  shall  touch  no 
more.  My  slip  one:  Pure  carelessness ;  my  written 
notes  say  1687-8,  not  1686.  Corner's  letter 
('  N.  &  Q.,'  June  8,  1861)  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
very  clear.  The  second  slip  :  True  ;  Shorter  died 
the  third,  not  the  fourth  day  after  Bunyan.  By 
the  way,  I  am  giving  other  particulars  as  to  Sir 
John  in  '  Inns  of  Old  Southwark,'  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, I  hope. 


which  he  had  proposed  to  join,  under  the  impression 
that  such  a  course  was  legally  necessary,  with  the  result 
that  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  that  that  body  would 
decline  to  extend  to  him  "the  right  hand  of  fellowship." 
However,  his  legal  adviser  satisfied  him  that  such  an 
affiliation  was  unnecessary  ;  that  the  only  disqualifica- 
tion to  which  a  mayor  not  a  member  of  one  of  the 
twelve  great  companies  was  subject  was  ineligibility  for 
the  presidency  of  the  committee  for  administering  the 
Irish  estates  of  the  Corporation.  As  this  was  an  honour 
the  worthy  alderman  did  not  covet,  he  was  content  to 
discontinue  his  efforts  to  be  admitted  to  a  fellowship  in 
any  of  the  superior  incorporations.  As  lord  mayor  he 
was  duly  installed  as  a  Cooper.  Since  Lord  Mayor 
Willimot's  time  the  question  has  not  again  been  raised, 
and  insistance  upon  compliance  with  the  ancient  custom 
haa  become  obsolete  (Hone's  '  Year-Book,'  p.  1267,  sub 
tit.  "  City  Companies,"  date  October  29,  vouching  Malt- 
land's  <  London '). 


What  kind  of  merchant  was  Sir  John  ?  Jan- 
uary 5, 1665,  Cal.  Dom.,  "  Josias  Childe  and  John 
Shorter  "  contract  with  navy  for  masts,  yards,  and 
bowsprits.  1666-7, "Shorter  and  Child."  Now  who 
was  the  partner  Child?  He  was  apparently  the 
precursor,  if  not  the  founder,  of  the  great  brewing 
house  which  has  become  Barclay,  and  succeeds 
Timothy  Alsop  as  king's  brewer.  October,  1665, 
Child  is  a  shipper  to  New  England,  owner  of  ship- 
ping, and  has  much  to  do  with  supplies  for  the 
navy.  Also  "  Shorter  of  Christ  Church,  Bankside," 
was  captain  of  trainbands.  WILLIAM  KENDLE. 


LINKS    WITH    THE    '45. 
(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

Almost  as  mysterious  a  personage  as  Margaret 
Richardson,  and  equally  reticent  about  his  private 
history,  was  one  Lachlan  Murray,  of  whose  ante- 
cedents nothing  was  ever  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Border  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  come  from 
Scotland  in  the  '45.  Whether  he  left  the  army 
during  the  siege  of  Carlisle  or  during  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  return  to 
Scotland,  but  settled  himself  at  Irthington,  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Brampton,  where  he  became  parish 
clerk,  kept  a  school,  taught  land-surveying,  was  held 
in  high  repute  for  versatility  of  talent,  and  died,  as 
recorded  in  the  register,  in  1801,  aged  eighty.  In 
1788,  as  shown  by  the  vestry  minutes,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  "  drawing  a  plan  fqr  a 
new  church."  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  because 
no  new  church  was  built,  that  he  was  found  unequal 
to  the  occasion;  for  the  prudent  vestry,  whilst  pre- 
ferring, on  second  thoughts,  a  more  economical  plan, 
showed  unabated  confidence  in  him  by  requesting 
him  to  superintend  the  work  of  "  repairing  the  old 
church."  The  chief  authority  for  these  particulars, 
apart  from  the  references  to  the  vestry  minutes  and 
parish  register,  which  I  have  myself  verified,  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  of  Beanlands,  Irthington, 
now  in  his  sixty- ninth  year,  an  invaluable  de- 
pository of  local  tradition,  whose  grandmother  died 
in  1838,  aged  ninety-five,  and  whose  fore-elders, 
alternating  all  the  way  down  a1*  Thomas  and  David, 
have  owned  Beanlands  since  1603.  The  worst  thing 
known  about  Lachlan  Murray,  says  Mr.  Graham, 
is  that  he  could  not — or  at  all  events  did  not — pre- 
vent his  wife,  who  kept  a  grocer's  shop,  from  using 
the  leaves  of  the  parish  register  as  wrappers  for 
cheese,  tea,  and  tobacco.  There  is,  therefore,  now 
no  register  at  Irthington  of  earlier  date  than  1704; 
and  there  is  a  gap  from  1722  to  1729.  As  he  him- 
self, with  evident  care  and  admirable  handwriting, 
while  parish  clerk,  regularly  posted  up  the  register, 
it  is  strange  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  mutila- 
tion of  its  earlier  pages.  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Lachlan 
Murray  was  a  masterful  woman. 

This,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  something 
which  I  omitted  to  mention  when  referring  in  my 
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last  paper  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  Stanwix 
parish  register  by  the  Highlanders  in  1745.  The 
then  curate  of  Stanwix,  Mr.  Kobert  Wardale, 
writing  to  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  about  the 
loss  of  the  registers,  said,  "  I  should  be  glad  of 
your  directions  how  to  proceed  in  this  particular  " 
(Mounsey's  'Carlisle  in  1745,'  p.  203).  What 
directions,  if  any,  the  chancellor  gave,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  If  he  gave  the  right  directions 
they  were  not  followed;  for  there  is  still  no  copy 
at  Stanwix  of  the  missing  registers.  It  is  not  too 
late,  however,  to  advise  the  present  vicar  "  how  to 
proceed  in  this  particular."  He  should  get  permis- 
sion from  the  bishop's  registrar  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  transcripts,  which,  from  about  the  time  of  the 
Kestoration,  are  preserved  in  the  episcopal  registry 
at  Carlisle.  By  so  doing,  as  it  is  known  that  even 
in  1703  there  was  no  register  extant  at  Stanwix 
of  earlier  date  than  1662  (Bp.  Nicolson's  '  Visita- 
tion,' p.  105),  he  will  be  able  to  recover  all  the 
contents  of  the  registers  which  the  Highlanders 
destroyed.  The  present  vicar  of  Irthington,  by 
adopting  the  same  course,  will  be  able  to  repair 
the  mischief  done  by  Mrs.  Lachlan  Murray. 

The  vicar  of  Irthington,  the  Kev.  W.  Dacre,  is 
himself  a  link  with  the  '45,  being  the  great-grand- 
eon  of  Capt.  Joseph  Dacre,  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Militia,  who,  when  the  health  of 
Prince  Charlie  as  Kegent  was  drunk  by  the  High- 
landers in  Carlisle  market-place,  "deliberately 
proposed  the  health  of  King  George  "  (Mounsey, 
p.  50).  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
'  TWELFTH  NIGHT,' V.  i.  1-5. — 
Fab.  Now  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
CLo.  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fab.  Anything. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense,  desire 
my  dog  again. 

These  last  words,  I  had  for  long  thought,  bear  the 
impress  of  being  a  reference  to  some  known  and 
probably  contemporary  tale  or  anecdote.  The  singu- 
larity and  definiteness  of  the  comparison,  made 
when  no  dog  was  in  question,  together  with  this, 
that  the  giving  and  reclaiming  of  the  dog  run  not 
on  all  fours  with  the  asking  for  and  denial  of  the 
letter,  had  all  given  me  this  impression.  As  to  the 
play, we  learn  from  Manningham's  'Diary'  (Camden 
Soc.,  1868)  that  it  was  acted  at  the  Middle  Temple 
on  Feb.  2, 1601/2;  and  that  it  was  then  a  new  play 
may  be  gathered  both  from  its  being  thus  chosen 
and  from  the  evidences  of  its  date  of  production. 
On  March  26,  1602/3,  two  days  after  the  queen's 
death,  and  probably  in  consequence  thereof,  he 
gives  the  following  : — 

"  Mr.  Francis  Curie  told  me  howe  one  Dr.  Bullein,  the 
Queenes  kinsman,  had  a  dog  which  he  doted  on  soe  much 


hat  the  Queene  understanding  of  it  requested  he  would 
;raunt  hir  one  desyre,  and  he  should  have  what  soever 
10  would  aske.  Shee  demaunded  his  dogge ;  he  gave  it. 
Nowe,  Madame,'  quoth  he, '  you  promised  to  give  me  my 
desyre.'  '  I  will,'  quothe  she.  « Then  I  pray  you  give  me 
my  dog  againe.' " 

The  knowledge  and  acumen  of  my  friend  Miss 
Smma  Phipson,  author  of '  The  Animal  Lore  of 
Shakspeare's  Time,'  first  directed  my  attention  to 
his  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  play  pas- 
age.  It  is,  therefore,  in  her  name,  and  not  in  my 
>wn,  that  I  write  this,  and  while  endorsing  it  to 
the  full,  I  feel  sure  £it  will  pass  current  without 
any  such  formality.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

< LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST,'  I.  i.  126  (7th  S.  ii. 
304 ;  iii.  42). — MR.  WILMSHURST'S  explanation  is 
;hat  which  at  first  strikes  one,  that  which  one 
at  first  endeavours  to  put  on  the  passage.  But, 
as  seems  to  me,  the  conclusion  is  far  too  great 
for  the  premises.  "  Prohibition  of  marriage  would 
surely  endanger  "  the  gentility  of  the  nation.  But 
there  is  no  such  prohibition ;  three  young  men 
have  joined  a  young  king  in  swearing  to  certain 
statutes  setting  forth  that  they  shall  pursue  learn- 
ing; and  that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  they  will 
avoid  the  sight  of  women  for  three  years.  Biron  is 
indeed  an  imaginative  man,  but  a  very  sensible 
one  ;  and,  if  I  understand  his  character  aright, 
could  not  fear,  even  in  jest,  that  such  an  oath 
taken  by  four  such  people  could  endanger  the 
peerage  of  France,  though  it  might  the  throne. 
This,  and  not  the  misunderstanding  of  either  gens 
or  gentility,  was,  and  is,  my  difficulty.  I  have 
always  upheld  a  greater  knowledge  of  Latin  in 
Shakespeare  than  the  Farmer  critics  would  give 
him.  But  young  noblemen  in  the  court  of  a  young 
king,  then  and  now,  generally  have  their  fling  for 
three  years,  or  even  more,  without  a  thought  that 
such  deferment  of  marriage  will  depopulate  the 
peerage.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

<  HENRY  VIII.'  (7th  S.  iv.  103).— Ever  since 
MR.  WATKISS  LLOYD'S  attempt,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Athenceum,  to  "emend"  some  of  the  most 
sublime  passages  in  '  Measure  for  Measure '  I  have 
been  very  suspicious  of  his  emendations.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  text  of  the  first  folio,  the 
sense  of  which  it  is  possible,  according  to  modern 
notions,  to  improve ;  but,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
palpable  error  of  printing,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
alter  the  language.  "  Chines  of  beef  are  known," 
says  MR.  WATKISS  LLOYD,  and  actually  refers  to 
the  evidence  of  another  passage  in  Shakespeare. 
Having  thus  given  the  best  authority  for  maintain- 
ing the  word  cow  in  reference  to  the  chine,  he 
proceeds  to  alter  it  to  sow!  Is  this  sort  of  emenda- 
tion justifiable  ?  Why,  too,  should  not  a  haber- 
dasher's wife  be  a  person  "  of  small  wit "  ?  And 
is  it  likely  that  forty  truncheoneers  would  come  of 
the  rescue  of  a  person  "  of  small  wares  "  ?  The 
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Strand  in  those  days  was  a  street  of  some  import- 
ance.   I  say  nothing  as  to  the  transposition  of  a 
whole  line.    Where  is  such  a  process  to  end  ? 
HOLCOMBE  INGLEBT. 

'  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  '  (7th  S.  iii.  402).— 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper. 
"  Do  parrots  laugh  at  bagpipers  ? "  S.  H.  asks, 
not  appearing  to  see  that  it  is  the  men  who  are 
said  to  laugh  at  a  bagpiper,  not  parrots  ;  but  that 
the  men  who  do  this  are  like  parrots.      S.  H. 
observes  that  "  parrots  will  endeavour  to  scream 
down  a  noise  that  annoys  them,  but  the  asssocia- 
tion  of  parrots  with  bagpipers  is  forced  and  purpose- 
less."   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  S.  H.  was  not 
more  diffident  while  commenting  on  a  passage 
which  he  has  quite  failed  to  understand. 

Now  by  two-headed  Janus 
Nature  has  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 
I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand the  poet's  lines.   He  pictures  to  us  men  who 
are  evermore  peeping  through  their  eyes,  and — silly 
men  as  they  are !— laughing  even  at  a  bagpiper, 
as  parrots  laugh  at  anything  or  nothing. 

A.  THOMAS. 


DRAKE'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.— When 
the  Golden  Hind  struck  on  a  rock  near  Celebes 
she  had  on  board  fifty-eight  men  all  told  ('  World 
Encompassed,'  p.  154,  Hakluyt  Society).  Whether 
all  these  came  safely  to  England  does  not  positively 
appear.  Drake  himself  and  John  Doughty  were 
two  of  them  (Peralta's  'Costa  Kica  y  Nicaragua,' 
584;  State  Papers  (Domestic),  Elizabeth,  cliii. 
49) ;  and  I  have  happened  on  a  list  of  forty-nine- 
more  of  them,  which  seems  worth  rescuing  from 
"  the  limbo  of  MS."  It  appears  as  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  amount  of  treasure  and  the  conduct 
of  the  voyage,  in  the  inquiry  taken  a  few  weeks 
after  the  return,  dated  Nov.  8, 1580.  It  is  calen- 
dared on  p.  686,  and  its  reference  is  State  Papers 
(Domestic),  Elizabeth,  vol.  cxliv.  No.  17  ii.  The 
deposition  is : — 

"  To  the  first  I  say  that  to  the  value  I  can  say  nothing, 
the  thing  being  unknown  to  me ;  only  silver  and  some 
gold  there  was  taken,  but  how  much  I  know  not ;  but 
believe  small  sum  in  respect  of  that  that  is  reported. 

"  To  the  second,  I  confess  there  were  ships  taken;  but 
that  any  were  sunken  with  their  men  and  mariners,  it  is 
altogether  untrue. 

"To  the  third,  that  to  my  knowledge  there  was  no 
Spaniard  slain  by  any  of  us,  or  had  their  arms  or  hands 
cut  off,  or  otherwise  by  any  cruelty  mangled  or  maimed. 
Only  one  man  I  remember  was  hurt  in  the  face,  which 
our  General  caused  to  be  sent  for,  and  lodged  him  in  his 
own  ship,  set  him  at  his  own  table,  and  would  not  suffer 
him  to  depart  before  he  was  recovered,  and  so  sent  him 
safe  away." 

This  deposition  is  in  the  name  of  Lawrence  Elyot. 
John  Chester,  Gregory  Gary,  and  George  ffortescu 
depose  severally  :— 


"  To  the  first,  second,  and  third  article,  do  affirm  as  it 

above  rehearsed,  and  will  justify  the  same  upon  my 

oath." 

The  other  names  are  prefaced  with : — 
"  And  the  like  do  all  the  rest  affirm  whose  names  do 

hereafter  stand : — 

5  Francis  Fletcher  William  Legee 

Christopher  Hals  John  Marten  Steward 

Thomas  Hord  Christopher  Waspe 

Thomas  Sothern  30  Roger  Player 

Thomas  Drake  Thomas  Haylston 

10  John  Brevar  William  Smyth 

Richard  Cadwell  Renold  Danelles 

Jhan  Laus  Thomas  Markes 

Bartel    Myers  (?)  Got-  35  Robert  Pollimond 

falck  John  Fowler 

Gregory  Raymente  Launcelot  Garget 

15  John  Drake  Richard  Writ 

John  Mariner  Richard  Clarke 

Nicolas  Mour  40  William  Horsewill 

John  Huse  John  Blacoler 

Dennes  fibster  Powll  Jemes 

20  William  Sholle  John  Kidde 

Thomas  Blacollers  Richard  Rowles 

Thomas  Priour  (1)  45  Jeames  Milles 

Thomas  Meckes  Simon  Woodd 

Roger  Kingesuod  Thomas  Hodgges 

25  John  Grepe  John  Martyn 

Thomas  Crane  49  John  Watfton." 

The  surnames  are  here  given  with  the  spelling  of 
the  original,  but  the  writing  is  very  bad,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  may  be  doubtful.  John  Chester, 
Mr.  Elyot,  Mr.  Foskue,  Mr.  Hood  (7?),  Tom 
Blacweller  (21),  Willm.  Legge  (27),  John  Marten 
(28  or  48),  are  named  in  *  World  Encompassed/ 
p.  177.  Thomas  Blackley  (21  ?),  «  Boteswayne  of 
the  Pellican,"  is  named  on  p.  174.  Gregory  Cary, 
John  Chester,  Thomas  Blackeller,  Gregory  Raymon 
(14),  Launce  Garrat  (37),  Nycolas  Mower  (17), 
Thomas  Meeke  (23),  Symon  Wood,  are  named  on 
pp.  168-70.  From  the  prominent  position  in 
hich  Francis  Fletcher's  name  stands  not  only  in 
the  depositions  against  Doughty  ('  World  Encom- 
passed/ 167-171),  but  also  in  this  present  testi- 
mony in  Drake's  favour,  it  would  seem  that  the 
MS.  attributed  to  him,  and  on  which  Mr.  Vaux  has 
laid  what  appears  to  me  undue  stress,  had  not 
yet  been  devised— by  him,  at  least. 

J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

THE  HARP.— In  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  an 
interesting  scrap  towards  the  history  of  minstrelsy 
[  have  copied  the  following  abstract  of  a  Welsh 
harper's  will  from  a  book  of  notes  collected  by  me 
at  Bangor  some  three  years  ago  : — 


Jh,  of  the  parish  of 
Llandegfan,  co.  Anglesey,  gentleman,  dated  May  18, 1665, 
md  proved  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Bangor  November  23 
following.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church 
?f  Llandegfan,  and  after  bequeathing  legacies  to  "  his 
brother  Edmund  ap  Hugh,"  to  "every  grandchild  he 
had,"  to  "  his  grandchild  and  servant  Robert  Owen,"  his 
sons  Hugh  Hughes  and  Henry  Hughes,  his  daughter 
Elin  (then  "preferred  in  marriage  "),  his  other  children 
Robert,  Katherine,  and  Margaret,  and  to  his  wife  Grace 
verch  Robert  (whom  he  appointed  executrix).  The 
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testator  "  left  and  bequeathed  to  his  Godaonne,  Robert 
Edward,  dureing  hie  life,  hia  beat  Harpe,  uppon  the  con- 
dic'on  that  he  the  said  Robert  Edward  ahall  not  take 
from  of  the  aaid  harpe  The  Kinge's  Armea  which  ia  in 
silver  fixed  thereupon,  but  in  case  he  the  aaid  Robert 
Edward  will  take  it  away  or  will  Buffer  anybody  ela  aoe 
to  doe,  then  hia  will  &  meaneinge  waa  that  the  aaid  Harpe 
should  be  taken  from  the  said  Robert  Edward  &  should 
be  to  the  use  of  the  said  Testator's  right  heire."  Wit- 
nessed by  Lewia  ap  Hugh  Lewia  and  Henry  Hughes. 
Kobert  ap  Hugh  evidently  died  soon  after  declar- 
ing his  last  wishes,  for  the  inventory  of  his  effects 
was  taken  on  July  6,  1665,  by  Andrew  Lloyd, 
Lewis  ap  Hugh  Lewis,  and  Thomas  Kalph. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  minstrel's  careful 
provisions  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  arms  on  his  "  best  Harpe  "  were  not  merely 
the  dictates  of  loyalty,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to 
perpetuate  some  kingly  recognition  of  his  musical 
talents  ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  have  held  a  respect- 
able position  and  to  have  owned  several  harps,  I 
feel  confident  that  some  other  correspondent  will 
before  long  enlighten  us  as  to  his  historical  associa- 
tions. ERNEST  A.  EBBLEWHITB. 


titatrtat 

We  muat  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
anawera  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


THE  'Dins  IR^;.'—  Some  time  ago  I  received 
from  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  the  Mercantile  Library, 
Philadelphia,  a  fly-sheet  on  this  subject,  whict 
stated  an  English  version  to  exist  in  a  book  callec 
"  '  The  Bearer  of  the  Cross,'  by  Andrew  Dicken- 
gon,  1768."  The  book,  however,  if  I  read  rightly 
does  not  actually  exist  in  that  library.  I  wrote  t( 
Mr.  Edmunds  for  further  information,  but  receivec 
no  reply.  I  had  search  made  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  book  cannot  be  found  there 
Can  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  help  me  to  an  account  o 
the  book,  and,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  version 
of  the*  Dies  Irae?'  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

LETTER  OP  CORNELIA.  —  In  the  series  of  Latin 
classics  published  by  Bre"geant  (Paris,  1857)  there 
is  appended   to  the  lives  by  Cornelius  Nepos  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Cornelia,  th 
mother  of  the  Gracchi.    I  can  find  no  account  o 
it  in  the  biographies  I  have  access  to  —  Plutarch 
Smith's  *  Dictionary,'  &c.    Will  some  one  of  you 
learned  contributors  kindly  say  is  it  thought  to  b 
genuine  or  a  forgery  ?  B.  R. 

JERUSALEM  AND  THE  HOLT  PLACES,  A  MISSIN 
MANUSCRIPT.—  Libri  must  have  sold  in  Englan 
privately  about  1856  the  following  manuscript 
which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  catalogues  o 
his  public  sales  or  in  the  libraries  of  Lord  Ash 
burnham  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  "  Descripti 


ocorum  sanctorum  circa  Jerusalem,"  vellum, 
leventh  century,  a  quaito,  10  in.  by  6£  in.  in 
ize,  with  thirty-five  lines  to  a  page,  the  lines  being 
i  in.  long,  containing  about  thirty  folios.  The 
rivate  possessor,  library,  or  bookseller  who  now 
wns  this  manuscript  would  render  a  service  to 
^lestinian  studies  if  he  would  kindly  make  it 
Known.  P-  B. 

AN  ELIZABETHAN   PRIMER.— I  have  a  primer 

with  no  regular  title-page,  a  quasi-title  on  the  recto 

of  A  reading  thus,  "The  Primer  |  and  Cathechisme 

et  for  that  |  large,  with  many  Godly  |  Prayers, 

necessary  |  for  al  faythful  |  Christians  |  to  reade," 

n  alternate  lines,  black  and  red.     No  colophon, 

nly  the  word  "  Finis."  The  first  sheet  (signatures 

cut  off,  but  supposed  to  be  A  i  to  viii)  contains  title 

and  contents,   one    leaf ;    calendar,   six  leaves ; 

almanack  (1559)  and  rules,  one  leaf.     Nineteen 

sheets,  A  to  s  in  eights,  and  T  three  leaves  ;  B  v 

)rinted  in  error  for  A  v,  and  D  iv  for  E  iv.     In  the 

Litany  is  a  prayer  for  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  book 

measures  4-j  J  in.  by  3/g  in.,  and  is  bound  with  the 

Epistles  and  Gospels,  imprinted  by  John  Audeley, 

L563.     Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where 

another  copy  of  this  book  is  to  be  found?  It  is  not 

in  the  British  Museum.          HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

Aldenham  House. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  BETHLEHEM  IN  1247.— Godfrida 
de  Prefetti,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  came  to  England 
in  1247  to  beg  for  his  church  and  to  receive  for  it  the 
Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  Bishopsgate,  London  (Dug- 
dale,  '  Mon.  Anglic.,'  ii.  381;  Matt.  Paris, '  Chron. 
Mai.,'  ed.  Luard,  iv.602;  'Registres  d'Innocent  IV.,' 
ed.  Berger,  i.  pp.  158,  566,  612).  He  remained  in 
England  at  least  till  1249,  and  must  have  put  his 
seal  to  numerous  documents.  I  want  to  find  a  seal 
of  this  bishop,  who  was  an  important  public 
personage  (Kymer,  *  Fcedera,'  i.  592),  and  any  act 
emanating  from  him.  P.  B. 

WAS  GOLDSMITH  EVER  IN  VENICE?— Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  if  Goldsmith  was  ever  in 
Venice  1  I  am  in  possession  of  a  ring,  found  by  a 
workman  while  engaged  in  digging  an  artesian 
well  in  the  public  gardens  here.  The  ring  is  of 
massive  gold,  a  third  of  an  inch  in  width,  heavily 
chased  with  a  design  of  roses  and  leaves.  Within 
is  the  inscription  : — 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravel'd  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  Jane  it  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Two  of  the  lines  are  somewhat  (very  slightly) 
effaced,  showing  that  the  ring  had  been  worn  a 
considerable  time.  The  other  two  are  quite 
clear,  and  easily  read  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
The  words  "  Still  to  my  Jane  it  turns,"  instead  of 
"Still  to  my  brother  turns"  as  in  the  printed 
version  of  the  '  Traveller,'  seem  to  me  significant, 
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or  I  should  say  suggestive,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  the  poet's  cousin  Jane  Contarini  was  his 
dearest  friend,  and  that  her  father  was  his  kindest 
protector.  Can  they  have  been  connected  with  the 
great  Venetian  family  of  this  name  ? 

I  may  mention  that  the  public  gardens  of 
Venice  were  laid  out  by  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
filled  up  with  mud  taken  from  the  lagunes,  on 
what  was  once  the  site  of  a  convent.  This  would 
account  for  the  finding  of  a  ring  far  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  soil.  The  workmanship  of 
the  ring  is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be 
English  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

KATHARINE  BRONSON. 

Venice. 

SOURCE  OP  PHRASE  SOUGHT.  —  Where  first  ap- 
peared the  following  phrase:  "This  [book]  contains 
some  things  true,  some  new  ;  but  those  which  are 
true  are  not  new,  and  those  which  are  new  are  not 
true"?  A.  FORBES  SIEVEKING. 

^  CAD.—  Can  any  one  oblige  me  with  a  quota- 
tion for  this  word  in  the  current  colloquial  sense 
of  "  low  fellow  "  earlier  than  Kingsley's  '  Alton 
Locke'  (1850)?  It  might,  I  think,  go  back  in 
university  slang  to  1830.  Answer  direct. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
The  Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

PROF.  HAILSTONE.—  Looking  through  a  copy  of 
Kay's  *  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  '  (ed.  1813) 
in  a  local  library,  I  came  upon  the  following  MS. 
note  :  — 

"  Mr.  Hailstone,  late  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Camb.,  informed  me  that  the  author  of 
this  work,  whose  proper  name  was  '  Wray,'  did,  after  his 
nonconformity,  always  write  it  without  the  W.,  <  Bay.' 
Mr.  H.  was  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College." 
Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  any  details 
concerning  this]  Mr.  Hailstone  ?  The  story  con- 
cerning Ray  I  have  met  with  before,  and  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

HENNIN.—  A  recent  report  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  represents  Mr.  Rolls  to  have  "exhibited 
a  silver  hennin  from  Algiers."  What  is  a  hennin  ? 

A.  H. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  TERMS.  —  Livres  de  Fonds. 
What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  this  term,  so  often 
used  by  French  booksellers  ? 

Custodes.  What  is  this  word,  used  in  the  colla- 
tions in  Botfield's  <  Praefationes  et  Epistohe  Edi 


-9>,  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  1455,  is  de- 
scribed as  in  «  Char.  Goth,  sine  sign.  cust.  et  pagg 
num.";  the  1476  Plinius  as  -  Char.  Rom.  cum  siS 
sine  cust.  et  pagg.  num."  I  may  note  that  in  H.  G. 
Tftft9n  ™  ?>  T6  °f  his  sale  at  Sotheby's,  March  16, 
^f'  i  °?I!,Wr0,te,  that  tbis  volume  was  edited 
"talented  and  lamented  son  William  Simp- 


kin  Bohn,  who  sojourned  at  Norton  Hall  for  some 
time,  to  examine  the  first  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  as  far  as  they  were  in  that  splendid 
library."  He  adds  that  "  Mr.  Botfield  wrote  the 
preface  himself."  The  preface  extends  to  seventy- 
two  quarto  pages,  and  is  an  exceedingly  creditable 
performance.  C.  W.  S. 

"  Ri  FOL  DE  ROL,"  &c.— What  gave  rise  to  this 
peculiar  style  of  chorus?  Would  it  not  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  list  of  the  different  forma  of  this 
meaningless  collection  of  words  to  be  sung  after 
each  verse  of  a  song?— as  it  really  is  a  dead  style 
now.  I  have  found  it  mentioned  once  or  twice  in 
Dickens's  works.  The  reason  and  history  of  its 
existence  would  be  worthy  of  insertion.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  musical  contributors  will  oblige. 

NORRIS  C. 

ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE  :  SOCIAL  RANK. — At 
public  meetings  and  other  local  gatherings  in  the 
country  the  minds  of  masters  of  ceremonies  and 
hosts  are  often  exercised  as  to  whom  to  give  pre- 
cedence to,  supposing  a  C.B.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L., 
barrister,  general,  admiral,  and  colonel  are  all 
present  with  their  respective  wives.  In  the  pub- 
lished tables  of  precedency  only  the  Companion  of 
the  Bath  is  named,  and  he  is  assigned  the  place 
immediately  after  the  knights,  and  his  wife  appears 
to  take  the  corresponding  place  in  the  table  of 
precedency  for  women.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  other  persons  above 
stated  ;  the  rank  of  C.B.  being  conferred  by  the 
sovereign,  and  the  other  gentlemen  acquiring  their 
titles  by  the  goodwill  of  their  fellow  subjects  or 
army  or  navy  regulations. 

Please  state  the  proper  order  or  position  of  each 
of  the  above-named  individuals  and  their  wives, 
and  thus  relieve  the  minds  of  those  whose  duty  it 
frequently  is  to  have  to  marshal  such  persons  at 
country  meetings  and  large  dinners.  HOST. 

[A  celebrated  literary  nobleman,  in  sending  in  his 
guests  at  dinner,  drew,  the  line  at  knights.  He  could 
recall  nothing  lower.  Are  we  to  apply  the  maxim,  "  De 
minimis  non  curat  lex  "  ?] 

ROBERT  MORDEN,  MAP  ENGRAVER.— I  wish  to 
obtain  some  information  as  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Robert  Morden,  the  engraver  of  the  maps  in  Gib- 
son's edition  of  Camden's  '  Britannia '  (1695),  and 
shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any  reader  of  *N.  &  Q.' 
who  will  put  me  on  the  right  track.  W.  C. 

JOHN,  SON  OF  GILBERT  LE  MARESCHAL  OF 
GULDEFORD.— Some  months  ago  (7th  S.  ii.  316), 
in  answer  to  a  query  of  mine,  a  correspondent 
kindly  informed  me  that  certain  arms,  originally 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  Chiddingfold  Church,  were 
those  borne  by  the  Mareschals,  Earls  of  Pembroke. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  John,  son  of 
Gilbert  le  Mareschal  of  Guldeford,  and  Henry, 
John's  son,  were  landowners  here.  In  '  Nomina 
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Villarum '  there  is  a  John  le  Mareshall  holding 
with  William  Paynel  the  manor  of  Compton. 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  these  Mareschals  were 
descendants  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke. 

STEPHEN  COOPER. 
Chiddingfold. 

JERVIS  FAMILY. — The  pedigree  of  Smith  ol 
Elmhurst,  Stafford,  which  appeared  in  the  early 
editions  of  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,'  has  been  re- 
produced in  the  seventh  edition  as  Smith  of  Great 
Teuton  in  that  county.  It  states  that  Jeremiah 
Smith,  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire,  2  George  III. 
married  (first)  Margaret  Jervis,  sister  of  the  first 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  died  in  childbed  s.p.,  and 
(secondly)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Jervis  of 
Darlaston.  The  peerages  (Burke  and  Foster)  mention 
only  two  sisters  of  the  first  Earl  St.  Vincent,  viz., 
Elizabeth  Jervis,  married  Eev.  David  Batwell,  a.  p, 
and  Mary  Jervis,  married,  1756  (1757  ?),  William 
Henry  Kicketts,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  sister 
named  Margaret.  Can  the  existence  of  this  sister, 
stated  to  have  been  Jeremiah  Smith's  first  wife,  be 
verified? 

The  pedigree  of  Jervis  of  Darlaston  gives  no 
account  of  Jeremiah  Smith's  second  wife.  Was  she 
aunt  or  sister  of  the  John  Jervis  of  Darlaston  who 
died  s.p.,  in  1802,  and  left  Darlaston  to  his  cousin? 
Where  is  any  full  account  of  this,  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Jervis  fainily,  to  be  found  ?  The  '  Genea- 
logist's Guide '  gives  some  references,  to  very  few 
of  which  I  have  at  present  access.  SIGMA. 

SIX-LEAVED  PRIMROSE.— Why  supposed  to  bring 
luck  in  marriage  ?  Donne's  poem  alludes  to  the 
tradition,  and  William  Browne,  in  'Britannia's 
Pastoral,'  also  speaks  of  it  :— 

The  primrose  when  with  six  leaves  gotten  grace 
Maids  as  a  true  love  in  their  bosoms  place. 

Do  any  other  old  poets  refer  to  this  tradition  ? 

M.  W. 

THE  HALSEWELL,  EAST  INDIAMAN.— I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  the  date  of  the  loss  of  this  vessel. 
[  have  a  chap-book,  in  four  leaves,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  title-page  :— 

"A  True  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the  Halsewell,  a  Ship 
bound  to  the  East  Indies.  Which  was  Lost  on  the  Rocka 
near  Portland,  on  Friday  last.  Giving  a  particular 
Account  of  Capt.  Pierce's  noble  Behaviour,  who  with  his 
two  Daughters,  five  other  Ladies,  and  above  two  hundred 
Souls,  perished  in  the  Sea.  Also,  a  Mournful  Copy  of 
V  crs6s. 

This  account  gives  no  dates,  and  merely  says  the 
ship  "  sailed  thro'  the  Downs  "  on  Sunday  last. 
The  captain,  who  is  described  as  a  veteran  in  the 
company's  service,  proceeding  on  his  last  voyage, 
refused  to  leave  hia  two  daughters,  two  nieces,  and 
three  "  other  beautiful  young  ladies,"  whom  it  was 
declared  impossible  to  save,  and  went  down  with 
the  ship.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 


CRAWFORD  DILLON. — I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
being  informed  of  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Crawford  Dillon,  D.D.,  the  author 
of  the  once  notorious  '  Lord  Mayor's  Visit  to  Ox- 
ford,' and  of  its  circumstances,  together  with  any 
facts  of  his  life.  I  believe  that  he  was  at  one  time 
lecturer  at  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  and  that  he 
afterwards  left  the  Church  of  England  and  set  up 
a  church  of  his  own,  of  which  he  styled  himself  the 
bishop.  Ifc  is  stated  that  he  died  in  1847,  but 
neither  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  nor  the 
Annual  Register  is  his  death  recorded.  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  any  one  who  can  direct  me  to  any  sketch 
of  his  life  and  career — several  of  which  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  sudden  demise — either  through 
your  columns  or  by  private  letter. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 
Precentory,  Lincoln. 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  JEWEL.— I  have  before 
me  a  necklet  of  English,  or  more  probably  Scotch 
workmanship  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  one 
large  and  two  small  pendants.  The  design  is 
formed  by  true-lovers'  knots  alternated  with  two 
crescents  and  stars,  face  to  face,  separated  by  a 
beautiful  rosette  between  each.  The  whole  is 
executed  in  table-cut  diamonds  and  garnets,  set 
cloisonnie  in  gold,  relieved  by  small  whole  pearls 
in  the  pendants  and  rosettes.  The  back  and  parts 
of  the  front  are  beautifully  enamelled.  The  large 
pendant  is  made  up  of  an  anchor  crowned  and  the 
monogram  F.  B.  On  the  reverse  is  an  inscription, 
"  Hovp  feidis  me  "  (Hope  feeds  me).  Can  any 
correspondent  help  to  explain  the  device  and  dis- 
cover the  original  possessor  ?  The  crescent  and  star 
occur  in  very  old  royal  Scotch  heraldry,  but  this 
beautiful  jewel  is  probably  not  earlier  than  1560 
or  1570.  J.  0.  J. 

JOHN  BROWN. — Can  any  of  your  readers  say 
who  was  John  Brown,  author  of  the  *  Northern 
Courts,'  '  Anecdotes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,' 
&c.  ?  Is  he  not  the  same  as  John  Brown,  the 
genealogist  to  George  IV.  ?— as  in  the  '  Northern 
Courts'  he  has  a  genealogical  table  of  the  royal 
family  of  Sweden.  T.  D. 

Rows  OP  CHESTER. — Are  there  any  foreign 
cities  beside  Berne  north  of  the  Alps  which  have 
rows  like  those  of  Chester  ?  I  believe  Bologna  is 
somewhat  of  this  style  south  of  the  Alps.  Are 
there  many  Italian  cities  like  it  ? 

W.  S.  LACH-SZTRMA. 
[Is  not  La  Ilochelle  a  case  in  point  1] 

DANTE  AND  VALERIUS  MAXIMUS. —  In  the 
Purgatorio'  (xv.  104)  there  is  a  quotation  by 
Peisistratus,  either  from  Plutarch's  'Royal  Apo- 
;hegms,'  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  or,  more  probably,  from 
Valerius  Maximus  (v.  i.  ex.  2) :  "  Si  eos,  qui  nos 
amant,  interficiinus  ;  quid  his  faciemus,  quibus 
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odio  sumus  ?  "  This  quotation  leads  one  to  inquire, 
Does  Dante  in  other  cases  quote  Quintus  Maxi- 
mus  ?  How  common  were  MSS.  of  that  moralist 
in  the  age  of  Dante  ?  Will  not  s'ome  of  your 
classical  or  Dantesque  readers  answer  ? 

JAMBS  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

TRUE  ROLL  OF  WINCHESTER.— Prof.  Freeman, 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June,  1877, 
p.  17,  in  an  article  on  *  Pedigrees  and  Pedigree- 
Makers/  contrasts  the  false  Roll  of  Battle  with  the 
true  Roll  of  Winchester.  What  is  the  latter  ;  and 
where  can  a  transcript  or  the  original  be  seen  ? 
DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

REFERENCE    WANTED. — I    believe    Thackeray 
somewhere  calls  capital  punishment  "  blood-guilti- 
"    Can  any  one  give  me  the  exact  reference  ? 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 


ness/' 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LADIES  IN  1810. 
(7*  S.  iv.  67,  95.) 

I  remember  above  sixty  years  ago  seeing  a 
young  lady  in  Brittany  riding  astride,  but  I 
must  add  that  it  was  at  a  fete  champetre,  among 
friends,  and  done  by  way  of  a  joke.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  her  parents,  who  were  present, 
gentlefolks  of  the  old  school  and  of  refined  and 
polished  manners,  would  not  have  allowed  it  had 
it  been  considered  at  all  indelicate  or  contrary  to 
good  breeding.  The  farmers'  wives  in  many  parts 
of  Picardy  and  Normandy  invariably  rode  after 
this  fashion,  but  many  of  them  wore  a  sort  of  petti- 
coat or  divided  skirt,  slit  open  before  and  behind, 
which  fell  down  to  their  feet  on  either  side  and 
formed  a  very  decent  covering.  Probably  ladies 
may  have  sometimes  worn  the  same  kind  of  dress 
in  the  country,  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  at  the  period  referred  to  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  side 
saddles  were  in  use  in  France  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  E.  McC . 

Guernsey. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  copied 
from  La  Belle  Assemble  for  October,  1806,  respect- 
ing a  young  French  lady,  aged  nineteen,  may 
answer  one  portion  of  the  query  asked  by  MR.  C 
DB  Bosco:— 

"She  came  over  to  Windsor  on  a  beautiful  Arabian 
Horse,  attended  by  two  outriders,  and  wore  a  pale  fawn- 
coloured  habit,  the  jacket  precisely  like  that  of  a  Boy's 
second  suit  on  hia  commencing  the  Masculine  character 

Her  trencher  Hat  was  of  black  beaver This  singular 

•he  made  her  entree  amidst  a  group  of  several  Gentel- 
men  ma  frock  of  French  cambric,  scarcely  reaching 
below  the  calf  of  her  leg ;  with  trowsers  of  the  same,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  broad  French  lace  whose 


transparent  texture  exhibited  clearly  to  view  the  beauti- 
ful ankles  they  affected  to  shade." 

J.  B.  M. 
Eastbourne. 

In  Barnes's  '  History,  Directory,  and  Gazetteer  of 
Yorkshire,'  in  description  of  the  East  Riding  parish 
and  manor  of  Hessle,  it  is  stated  that  this  manor 
"  was  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Stutevilles,  and  Joan 
Stuteville  carried  the  estates  to  Hugh  de  Wake.  This 
lady  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  females 
riding  sideways  on  horseback,  and  the  device  on  her  seal 
exhibits  a  lady  in  that  posture  holding  the  bridle  in  her 
right  hand." 

If  this  is  correct,  side-saddles  must  have  been  in  use 
in  England  five  centuries  before  their  becoming 
fashionable  in  France.  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

The  following  passage  from  Smollett's  '  Travels 
through  France  and  Italy,'  published  in  1778, 
supplies  the  answer  to  your  correspondent  MR. 
C.  DE  Bosco's  query : — 

"  The  way  of  riding  most  used  in  this  place  is  on  asa- 
back.  You  will  see  every  day  in  the  skirts  of  the  town 
a  great  number  of  females  thus  mounted,  with  the  feet 
on  either  side  occasionally,  according  as  the  wind  blows, 
so  that  sometimes  the  right  and  sometimes  the  left  hand 
guides  the  beast ;  but  in  other  parts  of  France,  as  well  as 
in  Italy,  the  ladies  sit  on  horseback  with  their  legs 
astride,  and  are  provided  with  drawers  for  that  purpose  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  67). 

By  "  this  place  "  subauditur  Boulogne. 

H.  H.  S.  0. 

When  my  father  and  other  officers  of  the  29th 
Regiment  visited  Seville  in  1815,  they  were  asked 
to  accompany  His  Excellency  the  Spanish  governor 
and  his  daughter  in  a  ride  round  the  town,  and,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  English  officers,  the  young 
lady  appeared  "  absolutely  in  white  tights,  booted 
and  spurred,  and  a  frock  coat,  open  in  front  and 
rear,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  Andalusian  palfrey, 
and  perfectly  unconscious  of  there  being  anything 
indecorous  in  her  attire  or  mount." 

F.S.A.Scot. 

OLDYS  (7th  S.  iv.  87).— It  may  interest  W.  A. 
to  know  that  a  copy  of  Langbaine,  annotated  in  a 
contemporary  hand,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dyce  and 
Forster  Library  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  anonymous  author  of  these  annotations,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  individual  of  taste  and 
education,  is  to  be  identified  with  a  certain 
"W.  G.,"  who  communicated  some  interesting 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  poets  and  actors  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, 1745  (February).  Judging  from  the  familiar 
tone  in  which  "W.  G."  addresses  Sylvanus Urban, 
and  from  the  wish  expressed  in  an  editorial  note 
of  the  latter  that  "  our  old  friend  "  will  "  vouch- 
safe" us  another  budget  of  memories,  and  from 
the  additional  circumstance  that  the  submission  of 
a  poem  to  "  W.  G."  for  approval  and  correction  by 
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a  young  aspirant  to  poetical  honours  called  forth 
the  reminiscences  in  the  first  instance,  "  W.  G." 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  fairly  well-known 
figure  in  the  literary  world  of  that  period.  His 
notes  as  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
are  much  fuller  than  the  manuscript  annotations 
in  the  copy  of  Langbaine;  but  in  some  instances, 
particularly  in  those  of  Otway,  Settle,  and  Lee, 
they  are  identical.  "  W.  G."  confesses  himself  to 
have  been  once  a  votary  of  the  Muses.  From  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  two  writings  mentioned 
above  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare, a  diligent  student  at  the  Bodleian,  had  a 
valuable  collection  of  plays,  was  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Dryden,  Shadwell,  Tate,  &c.,  and  lived  to 
a  great  age.  In  his  reminiscences,  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  after  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighty,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  is  disposed 
to  lay  rather  stronger  emphasis  on  the  persona] 
nature  of  his  relations  with  the  great  poets  of  his 
time  than  he  does  in  the  Langbaine  annotations, 
in  which  he  on  one  occasion  confesses  to  be  merely 
repeating  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  actors.  About 
three  months  ago  I  inquired  in  the  pages  o\ 
*N.  &  Q.'  who  was  "  W.  G.,"  without  obtaining 
a  reply.  I  trust  that  the  above  sparse  facts  will 
assist  W.  A.  to  pursue  the  matter  further  and 
collect  the  many  interesting  details  for  himself. 
The  annotations  in  the  Langbaine  deserve  pub- 
lication ;  but  I  have  unfortunately  no  copy  of 
them  with  me.  K.  STRONG. 

Berlin. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  (7th  S.  ii.  27, 113, 194;  iii.  492; 
iv.  153).— They  say  that '  N.  &  Q.'  is  nothing  if  not 
accurate.  I  would  therefore  crave  space  for  a  line 
to  point  out  that  Ireland  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Magna  Charta  in  the  instance  cited  by  MR.  HALL. 
Alan  of  "  Galway  "  is  a  person  unknown  to  the 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  real 
signatory  was  Alan  of  Galloway,  Constable  of 
Scotland.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  text  in 
which  John  styles  himself  "Duke"  of  Ireland. 
Down  to  the  Act  Hen.  VIII.,  the  title  used  was 
"Lord"  of  Ireland,  i.e.,  Dominus,  not  Dux, 
Hibernice.  NOMAD. 

MR.  HALL  has  fallen  into  a  singular  error  when 
he  states  that  the  charter  bears  the  seal  of  Alan  of 
Galway,  showing  "  that  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland 
joined  hands."  "  Alanus  de  Galweia,  Constabularius 
Scocise,"  is  surely  a  sufficient  definition  not  of  a 
noble  of  Galway,  but  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
a  well-known  figure  in  Scottish  history. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

PEPPER  ALLEY  (7th  S.  iv.  88).— The  following 
will  probably  satisfy  your  querist.  "  People  live 
as  long  in  Pepper  Alley  as  on  Salisbury  Plain,"  so 


put  probably  by  way  of  heightened  paradox,  Pepper 
Alley  being  then  a  shabby,  unhealthy  corner,  with 
for  neighbour  the  graveyards  of  St.  Saviour's,  in 
which  one  might  fairly  say  the  whole  parish  had 
been  over  and  over  again  buried.  Dr.  Johnson  ia 
not  alone  in  such  statements  :  the  chairman  of  my 
sanatory  committee  at  St.  George's  said,  in  his 
fervid,  perverse  way,  "  Sewers  unhealthy  !  Look 
at  our  stalwart  sewer  men."  They  believed  in 
seasoning,  and  forgot  those  who  died  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

I  should  say  Johnson  no  doubt  referred  to  our 
Southwark  Pepper  Alley;  but  he  would  hardly 
have  landed  there  to  get  to  Thrale's.  He  would 
so  have  had  to  traverse  Montague  Close,  St.  Mary 
Overy's  Dock,  and  Clink  Street  from  end  to  end, 
while  the  waterman  would  have  landed  the  doctor 
at  Bank  End  Stairs,  Deadrnan's  Place,  and  he  would 
have  been  in  the  brewery  in  a  few  seconds. 

WILLIAM  RENDLE. 

KNIGHTING  OF  ELDEST  SONS  OF  BARONETS 
(7th  S.  iv.  28,  98).— Will  MR.  WALFORD  give  his 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "the  late  Sir 
Richard  Brown,  Bart.,  claimed  and  received  this 
honour  [knighthood]  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Sir  James,  the  seventh  baronet."  I  assume  that 
by  Sir  Richard  Brown  is  intended  the  soi-disant 
knight  and  baronet  "  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Broun 
of  Colstoun,  Eques  Auratus,  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Langue  of  England." 
It  is  stated  by  "Sir"  Richard  Broun  himself,  in 
his  '  Baronetage '  for  1844,  in  Dod's  '  Peerage  and 
Baronetage*  for  1855,  and  in  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  that  in  his  father's  life- 
time, in  1836,  he  applied  for  knighthood,  but  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  refused  to  present  him  to 
the  sovereign  for  this  purpose,  the  refusal  being 
approved  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  he 
thereupon,  in  1842,  assumed  the  title  of  "Sir"  and 
the  addition  of  "  Eques  Auratus." 

The  claim  of  Sir  Richard  and  his  father,  Sir 
James,  to  be  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be 
found  discussed  in  a  work  of  the  late  W.  B.  D.  D. 
Turnbull,  entitled  '  British  American  Association 
and  Nova  Scotia  Baronets.  Report  of  the  Action 
of  Damages  for  Alleged  Libel,  Broun  (soi-disant 
Sir  Richard)  against  the  Globe  newspaper.  With 
Introductory  Remarks  relative  to  the  above  Scheme 
and  the  "Illustrious"  Order  connected  with  it.1 
1846.  8vo.  RICHARD  0.  CHRISTIE. 

Do  BLACKBIRDS  POISON  THKIR  YOUNG  ?  (7th  S. 
iv.  148.) — Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
how  far  the  popular  notion  is  true  that  parent 
birds — not  blackbirds  only — poison  their  young 
ones  to  prevent  their  being  brought  up  in  cap- 
tivity, let  me  narrate  my  own  experience.  Some 
years  since  a  pair  of  goldfinches  made  their  nest 
in  a  Portugal  laurel  bush  in  my  garden  in  Sussex. 
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When  they  had  hatched  their  brood  we  took  the 
nest  with  the  young  ones  and  placed  it  in  a  cage 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  in  the  hope,  which 
was  not  disappointed,  that  the  old  birds  would 
continue  to  feed  them.  Our  gardener  and  others  of 
our  rural  neighbours  warned  us  that  we  should  not 
succeed  in  rearing  the  young  birds,  since  it  was 
certain  that  as  soon  as  they  were  old  ^  enough  to 
feed  themselves  the  parents  would  poison  them. 
We  laughed  at  what  seemed  so  ridiculous  a  fancy. 
The  young  goldfinches  grew  and  prospered.  The 
old  birds  were  most  assiduous  in  their  attendance 
upon  them.  The  feathers  began  to  come,  and  we 
were  planning  to  whom  we  should  make  presents 
of  the  young  goldfinches.  But  one  day  the  birds, 
that  were  quite  lively  in  the  morning,  without  any 
known  cause  began  to  sicken  before  night,  and 
before  the  next  day  was  over  they  were  all  dead. 
Of  course  our  neighbours  said,  "  We  told  you  so  ; 
but  you  wouldn't  believe  us.  In  such  cases  birds 
always  do  poison  their  young  ones.  Will  you 
believe  us  now  ?  "  EDMUND  VENABLES. 

STATUTE  FAIRS  (7th  S.  iv.  28).— I  find  under  the 
word  "  Statuses,"  the  Act  for  rating  of  servants' 
wages  and  the  bestowing  such  people  in  service  as, 
being  fit  to  serve,  or  refuse  to  seek  or  cannot  get 
masters,  is  1  Elizabeth,  cap.  iv.  The  fee  for  seal 
ing  for  statuses  acknowledged  in  fairs,  is,  for  every 
pound  a  halfpenny,  and  out  of  fairs  a  farthing  for 
every  pound,  according  to  Act  5  Henry  IV, 
cap.  xii.  Thus,  though  the  sealing  fee  of  the 
agreement  was  less  out  of  fairs,  neither  the 
servant  had  choice  of  masters,  nor  the  master  or 
mistress  could  not  pick  or  choose  as  they  did 
when  servants  stood  in  rows  at  fairs — males 
together,  females  together— at  market  fair  days. 
Such  days  were  termed  "  John  and  Mary  days " 
within  my  recollection,  and  I  have  seen  servants 
so  stand  for  hiring.  0.  GOLDING. 

Colchester. 

These  are  called  hereabout  "hiring  statutes,' 
and  are  fast  dying,  none  but  the  common  sorts  o 
servants  presenting  themselves  for  engagement! 
after  this  fashion.  In  Derbyshire  the  statutes  are 
known  as  "stattits,"  and  I  have  lively  remem 
brances  of  the  doings  thirty  years  ago  at  Derby 
Belper,  and  Ripley  "  stattits." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

[In  Yorkshire  statute  fairs  were  common,  and  wer 
accompanied  with  much  dissipation.  We  recollec 
them  at  Tadcaster  and  elsewhere.] 

RELIC  BELONGING  TO   MART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOT 

(7th  S.  iv.  79).— MR.  WATERTON  states  that  a  re 
liquary  containing  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  ou 
Lord  was  presented  to  the  "  Earl  of  Northumber 
land  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  1587,"  and  that  th 
relic  " is  now  in  the  cathedral  at  Ghent."  Ther 


re  two  mistakes  here.  The  recipient  of  the  relic 
was  Thomas  Percy,  seventh  Earl  of  Northumber- 
and,  who  was  executed  at  York  fifteen  years 
efore  the  alleged  date,  in  1572,  and  the  relic  is 
ow  in  Stonyhurst  College. 

EOW.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

MANNINGHAM  (7th  S.  iv.  128).— Thomas  Mau- 
ingham  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  after- 
rards  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.,  1677.  About  the  year  1680  he  became 
ector  of  East  Tysted,  Hants,  and  in  November, 
684,  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel 
n  the  place  of  Gilbert  Burnet.  He  obtained  the 
legree  of  D.D.  by  a  Lambeth  diploma,  and  on 
September  8,  1691,  succeeded  Bishop  More  as 
ector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  In  1692  he 
jecame  Canon,  and  in  1709  Dean,  of  Windsor. 
On  November  10,  1709,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
>f  Chichester.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Greville 
Street,  Holborn,  on  August  25, 1722,  aged  seventy- 
three,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
See  Nichols's  'Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eigh- 
,eenth  Century,'  vol.  i.  pp.  207-211. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Thomas  Manningham,  D.D.,  was  Canon  of 
Windsor,  1692-1709  ;  Dean  of  Windsor,  1709  ; 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  1709-1722 ;  died,  1722  ; 
juried  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  The  following 
were  doubtless  his  sons  :  Thomas  Manningham, 
Prebendary  of  Chichester,  17  -1750  (date  not 
given);  Treasurer  of  Chichester,  1712-1750;  Pre- 
Dendary  of  Westminster,  1720-1750  ;  died,  1750. 
Simon  Manningham,  Prebendary  of  Chichester, 
1719-1767.  See  Hardy's  Le  Neve's  « Fasti.7 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  '  LAST  SUPPER  '  (7th  S. 
iv.  109). — A  glance  at  the  commonest  books  of  le- 
ference  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  nearly 
all  the  queries  at  the  above  reference,  and,  indeed, 
probably  all  of  them  that  can  be  answered.  The 
copy  in  the  possession  of  our  Royal  Academy  was 
painted  by  Marco  da  Oggione,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  Lionardo,  while  the  original 
picture  was  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
When  this  picture  was  imported  into  England  by 
a  Frenchman,  "  and  Mr.  Jones,  a  gentleman  at 
that  time  actively  employed  in  the  traffic  of  works 
of  art,"  it  was  at  first  impossible  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Finally  the  picture  was  bought  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
ThomaS  Lawrence,  whose  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  it  by  an  article  written  by  Mr.  George 
Stanley,  the  editor  of  Bryan's  'Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,'  1853,  where  fuller  de- 
tails may  be  found.  During  the  Revolution  this 
copy  passed  from  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  at  Paris 
into  the  hands  of  the  Frenchman  above  named,  and 
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after  the  Kestoration  was  long  offered  for  sale  in 
England  until  the  Academy  bought  it  for  600Z. 
(Waagen).  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

The  famous  copy  of  the  '  Last  Supper '  in  the 
Royal  Academy  was  purchased  in  Italy  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  A  valuable  series  of 
Leonardo's  drawings  for  the  same  picture,  which 
were  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  were 
purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  and  in  1828 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
ancient  copies  extant : — 

1.  In  the  Franciscan  convent,  by  Lomazzo  (his 
friend),  in  1561. 

2.  In  St.  Barnabas,  a  small  copy  by  Marco 
Oggioni  (his  pupil). 

3.  At  St.  Peter's,  a  copy  by  Santagostino. 

4.  In  the  Grand  Monastery,  by  Lomazzo. 

5.  In  the  Public  Library,  done   by  order   of 
Cardinal  Borromeo. 

6.  In  the  Monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  two  miles 
from  Milan,  by  Oggioni. 

7.  In  the  Grand  Chartreuse  at  Pavia,  by  the 
same. 

8.  At  St.  Benedetto,  Mantua,  by  Monsignori. 

9.  At    Lugano,    by    Bernardino    Luino,  who 
studied  Leonardo  closely,  and  coloured  a  great 
many  of  his  drawings  and  cartoons. 

10.  At  the  Escurial,  by  Luino. 

11.  At  St.  Germain,   by  Luino,  by  order  of 
Francis  I. 

12.  At  Ecoens,  unknown. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield. 

"PINGUES  LAMPADES"  (7tlx  S.  iv.  108).— The 
words  of  the  quotation  "Pinguesque  ardere  viden- 
tur  Lampades,"  given  by  White  and  Riddle  under 
"  Lampas,"  as  from  Lucretius,  iv.  403,  are  not  to 
be  found,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  in  that  author.  He 
uses  "  lampada"  twice,  ii.  79,  v.  402;  "  lampadas," 
once,  ii.  25  ;  "lampade,"  twice,  v.  610,  vi.  1198; 
but  not  "  lampades."  Neither  does  he,  I  believe, 
use  the  form  "Ardere."  But  in  bk.  v.  296  (these 
references  are  to  Munro's  edition  of  1873)  J.  G.  S. 
will  find  that  the  poet  speaks  of  "pingues  multa 
caligine  tcedw."  Lewis  and  Short,  edit.  1879,  under 
"Pinguis,"  give  "pingues  taedae,"  Lucr.,  iii.  681. 
This  again  is  a  wrong  reference,  and  ought  to  be 
v.  296.  H.  B.  PURTON. 

Kinwarton  Rectory. 

The  reference  in  Lucretius  is  not  to  "lam- 
pades,"  but  to  "  tajdse"  (v.  297)  :— 

Pingues  multa  caligine  ticdoe. 

The  expression  "pingues  taedae"  also  occurs  in 
Lucan,  iii.  681-3  : — 

Nam  pinguibus  ignis 
Affixus  taedis,  et  tecto  aulfure  vivax 
Spargitur. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


For  Lucr.,  iv.  403,  substitute  Ov., 'Metam.,' 
iv.  403.  This  and  most  other  misprints  of  the 
kind  can  be  corrected  by  the  method  of  assuming 
each  part  or  figure  of  the  reference  in  turn  to  be 
wrong.  Their  chief  use  is  to  afford  a  means  of 
detecting  plagiarisers,  as  in  this  case.  FAMA. 

The  nearest  approach  I  can  find  to  this  is  a 
quotation  given  in  Forcellini's  *  Totius  Latinitatis 
Lexicon,'  by  De  Vit,  occurring  in  Valerius  Flaccus, 
iii.  124,  "  gravem  nodis  pinguique  bitumine  quas- 
sant  lampada."  Vide  Lemaire's  edition  of  the 
Latin  classics.  DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

[P.  W.  D.,  REV.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY,  and  MR.  R.  PIER- 
POINT  supply  the  reference  to  Ovid.] 

FOREWENT  (7th  S.  iv.  128).— There  is  assuredly 
no  ground  (except  ignorance)  for  the  statement 
that  forwent,  past  tense  of  forgo,  "  to  go  without," 
does  not  exist.  It  has  been  used  by  English 
writers  since  1250  ('Poem  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,' 
1.  1121)  ;  and  though  previous  to  1500  it  had  the 
rival  form  foreode,  foryode,  it  has  held  undisputed 
sway  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Glancing  rapidly 
through  a  portion  only  of  our  '  Dictionary '  quota- 
tions for  forgo,  I  find  examples  of  forwent  since  six- 
teenth century  from  Holinshed,  Arthur  Golding, 
Huarte,  Spenser  (several),  Rd.  Barnfield,  Bp.  Hall 
(several),  Warner  (Albion's  *  England'),  Speed 
('  Great  Britain '),  Phil.  Holland  (many),  Drayton 
(several),  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor 
(often),  Fielding  (frequent),  Cowper,  General  Per- 
ronnet  Thompson,  Edward  Irving  (sermon),  Dr. 
Pusey  (many  examples),  Browning  ('  Balaustion's 
Adv., 'p.  159),  Edwin  Arnold  ('Light  of  Asia'), 
A.  J.  Morris  ('  Business ')  J.  Colborne  ('  Hickes 
Pasha'),  &c.  I  think  the  notion  of  E.  R.  V.'s 
critics  arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
occasion  to  use  the  infinitive  forgo,  as  in  "  I  will 
forgo  my  claims,"  "  he  had  to  forgo  his  acquisi- 
tion," much  oftener  than  either  of  the  simple 
tenses,  and  hence  very  much  oftener  than  the  single 
past  tense  forwent.  But  the  above  instances,  the 
number  of  which  might  easily  be  doubled  or  trebled, 
show  that  this  is  freely  used  whenever  it  is  needed. 
I  certainly  use  it  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  do 
so. 

What  purists  and  everybody  ought  to  object  to 
and  forgo  for  ever  is  the  recent  bad  spelling,  also 
the  result  of  ignorance,  whereby  this  word  is 
identified  in  form  with  quite  a  different  verb,/ore- 
go,  forewent,  foregone,  "  to  go  before,  precede," 
formerly  much  commoner  than  forgo,  "  to  go  with- 
out, relinquish,"  but  not  now  used  in  the  simple 
tenses,  though  common  in  the  present  participle 
foregoing  and  the  past  participle  foregone.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  tacitly  adopted  the  errors  of  his  foregoer 
Bailey,  and  muddled  up  forgo  and  forego  as  one 
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verb,  although  noting  that  the  derivation  of  his 
sense  1  is  "for  and  go,"  and  that  his  sense  2  is 
"  from  fore  and  go,"  and  actually  quoting  Shak- 
spere  with  the  correct  spelling  forgo.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  blunder 
because  Bailey  and  Johnson  did.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  erroneous  spelling  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  but  will  be  henceforth/or^one 
by  all.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

Forewent  and  foregone  come,  I  think,  from  dif- 
ferent verbs,  the  latter  compounded  of  fore  (Germ. 
vor)  and  go,  and  the  former  of  for  (Germ,  ver)  and 
go.  Forego  and  forewent = deny  oneself  the  benefit 
of,  should  be  spelt  forgo  and  forwent,  like  forgive, 
forgather,  &c.  Has  the  verb  a  participle  forgone ; 
and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Perhaps  because  it  is  not 
much  wanted.  One  might  say,  "  That  advantage 

was  forgone  when  I ,"  but  one  might,  of  course, 

torn  the  sentence  otherwise. 

.HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

This  word  occurs  in  the  hymn  by  Hickes  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,"  in  the  eighth  verse  :— 

Hail!  beauteous  Virgins,  whose  chaste  love 
Forewent  all  fond  desires. 

H.  A.  W. 

BANBURY  ALB  (7th  S.  v.  46).— Gough,  in  his 
edition  of  Gamden's  '  Britannia/  says  : — 

"  There  is  a  story  that  while  Philemon  Holland  was 
carrying  on  his  English  edition  of  the  '  Britannia,'  Mr. 
Camden  came  accidentally  to  the  printer  while  this 
sheet  (Oxfordshire)  was  at  press,  and  finding  that,  to 
his  own  observation  of  Banbury  being  famous  for  cheese 
the  translator  had  added  cakes  and  ale,  he,  thinking  it 
too  trifling  a  remark,  changed  the  last  word  into  zeale  ; 
which  alteration  gave  great  offence  to  the  Puritans,  who 
were  numerous  in  the  town.  Whoever  put  in  this  un- 
lucky word,  it  is  certainly  in  both  editions  of  Holland's 
translation  and  only  '  caseo '  in  Camden.  This  is  alluded 
to  by  Plot,  p.  347." 

*'  Zeal  of  the  land  Busy,"  the  Puritan  suitor  to 
Mrs.  Purecroft  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Bartholomew 
Fair,'  is  a  Banbury  man.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Fuller's  'Worthies,' under  "Oxfordshire  Proverbs," 
we  find,  "Banbury  Zeale,  Cheese,  and  Cakes," 
followed  by  this  explanation  : — 

"  I  have  been  credibly  informed  it  was  a  litteral  mis- 
take of  the  Printer  set  forth  1608,  Zeal  being  put  for 
Veal.  But  what  casual  in  that,  may  be  suspected  wilful 
in  the  next  and  last  edition,  1637,  where  the  error  is  con- 
tinued out  of  design  to  nick  the  Town  of  Banbury,  as 
reputed  then  a  place  of  precise  people,  and  not  over-con- 
formable in  their  carriage.  Sure  I  am  that  Banbury  had 
a  gracious,  learned,  and  painful  minister,  Mr.  William 
Whaley,  and  this  town  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  nor 
grieved  at  what  scoffers  say  or  write  thereof;  only  let 
them  add  knowledge  to  their  zeal,  and  then  the  more  zeal 

fVlft    Hat  to**    +Vta*M    si.rwvts1i4S.nvt    " 


the  better  their  condition.' 
Swallowfield. 


CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 


The  following    passage    is    from  Brathwaite'a 
1  Strappado  for  the  Divel,'  1615  :— 


Brad-ford  if  I  should  rightly  set  it  forth, 

Stile  it  I  might  Banberry  of  the  North, 

And  well  this  title  with  the  Towne  agrees, 

Famous  for  twanging,  Ale,  Zeale,  Cakes  and  Cheese  : 

But  why  should  I  set  zeale  behinde  their  ale  ? 

Because  zeale  is  for  some,  but  ale  for  all ; 

Zealous  indeed  some  are  (for  I  do  heare, 

Of  many  zealous  sempring  sister  there) 

Who  loue  their  brother,  from  their  heart  iffaith. 

P. 204. 
The  above  is  part  of  a  chapter  entitled  :— 

"  To  all  true-bred  Northerne  Sparks,  of  the  generous 
Society  of  the  Cottoneers,  who  hold  their  High-roade  bv 
tbe  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  the  Shoo-maker  of  Brandford, 
and  the  White  Coate  of  Kendall :  Light  gainea,  Heauie 
Purses,  good  Tradings,  with  cleere  Conscience." 

R,  K. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

ROXALANA  :  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TRADE 
TOKENS  (7th  S.  iii.  368).— I  think  that  if  MR. 
HODGKIN  examines  his  token,  issued  by  Thomas 
Lacy,  Cateaton  Street,  he  will  find  it  is  not  "  one 
of  the  smallest  twopenny  pieces  known,"  but  a  half- 
penny detrited.  The  coin  described  by  Boyne 
(No.  389)  to  which  he  refers  is  a  halfpenny,  as  is 
a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  Twopenny 
tokens  are  extremely  rare.  Indeed,  I  have  glanced 
through  the  standard  works  on  the  subject — hur- 
riedly, I  confess — and  have  failed  to  find  any  of  that 
denomination  except  a  couple  in  leather.  Perhaps 
MR.  HODGKIN  in  his  fine  collection  may  have 
some  specimens  not  yet  published.  P.  N. 

ORPEN  (7th  S.  iii.  389;  iv.  15).— If  orpen  is  the 
same  as  orpine,  it  is  the  same  as  sedum,  "  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Crassu- 
lacece."  Five  kinds  are  given  in  the  *  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Hist.,'  by  C.  Knight,  1856.  Rose-root  stonecrop 
"  is  a  glaucous  plant  with  yellow  flowers.  The  root,  when 

dried,  has  a  sweet  taste  and  smell The  leaves  have 

been  used  as  a  cataplasm  in  headache,  and  the  root  has 
been  suppled  to  possess  antiscorbutic  qualities.  In 
Greenland  it  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  Tuberous  Stonecrop: 
the  most  frequent  is  one  with  purple  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  in  former  times  the 
roots  were  in  request  as  a  remedy  in  haemorrhoids  and 
other  diseases.  Evergreen  orpine  is  a  trailing  plant,  with 
beautiful  purple  flowers.  It  was  also  formerly  used  in 
medicine.  Acrid  Stonecrop,  flowers  sessile.  When 
chewed  in  the  mouth  it  has  a  hot  biting  taste,  and  ia 
called  Wall  Pepper  (it  is  found  on  walla).  White  Stone- 
crop  :  the  flowers  are  cymose  and  white.  It  is  rare  in 
England.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine  and  also  eaten 
cooked  or  as  a  salad." 

I  shall  be  glad,  though  I  did  not  ask  the  question, 
to  know  to  what  reference  is  made  ? 

M.A.OXOU. 

DEFOB  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS  (7th  S.  iii.  450). 
—Defoe  once  lived  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  at  a, 
house  long  known  as  the  "old  curiosity  shop." 
When  the  Government  was  seeking  him  he  sent 
it  a  defiant  epistle  "  from  my  house  in  Bury  St. 
Edmunds."  WM.  FREELOVE. 

Bury  St  Edmund?. 
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FIREWORKERS  OF  H.M.  OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE 
(7th  S.  iii.  429,  479).— The  following  extract  from 
*  Army  Equipment,'  part  ii.  "  Artillery,"  printed 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1864 
though  it  does  not  directly  answer  MRS.  SCAR 
LETT'S  question,  may  throw  some  light  on  it : — 

"Each  company  [of  British  artillery]  in  the  las 
century  had  one  or  more  lieutenant-fireworkers,  am 
earlier  still  there  were  gentlemen  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
latter  held  an  intermediate  position  between  subaltern 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  corresponded  to  wha 
were  afterwards  called  cadets,  being  '  gentlemen  o 
quality,  valiant  and  capable  of  preferment';  similar 
appointments  were  held  in  infantry  regiments." 

KlLLIGREW. 

RIVER  NAMES  OF  EUROPE  (7th  S.  iii.  188,  301), 
— Ventadour  stands  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
affluent  of  the  Luzege.  Ventabren,  Ventavon 
Venterol,  Venteuil,  Venteuges,  Ventouse,  Ven- 
toux,  are  also  on  high  ground.  At  Pompadour  is 
a  tumulus.  Keltic  venn  is  rendered  "  montagne  " 
went,  "  tete  ";  and  pwmp,  "  eleVation." 

R.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

ASHMOLE  (7th  S.  iii.  477).— Why  not  write  to 
the  curator,  custodian,  or  keeper,  the  courteous 
son  of  Dr.  John  Evans,  sending  also  an  addressed 
postal  card  for  reply  ?  A.  H. 

GONN  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  248,  524;  iv.  54).— For 
the  name  Gun  or  Gunn  see  Lower's  '  Patronymica 
Britannica '  (of.  such  names  as  Gunter,  Gunther= 
battle  chief;  Anderson's 'Genealogy  and  Surnames,' 
p.  50).  If  from  the  Celtic,  we  have  the  names  Guin, 
Gwynne=white  (hence  gown,  a  woman's  upper 
garment);  Guinness,  i.  e.,  guin  innis,  white  island, 
&c.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

THE  IMP  OF  LINCOLN  (7th  S.  ii.  308,  416  ;  iii. 
18,  115,  179,  334,  505).— For  the  use  of  imp  in  a 
good  sense  the  following  passage  may  be  added  to 
those  already  given  : — 

"  The  sudden  taking  away  of  those  most  goodly  and 
virtuous  young  imps,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brother, 
by  the  sweating  sickness,  was  it  not  also  a  manifest  token 
of  God's  heavy  displeasure  toward  ua]  " — Thomas  Becon, 
'A  Comfortable  Epistle,'  &c.,  1563,  p.  205,  Parker 
Society's  edition,  1844. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  add  the  following  allu- 
sion to  "  the  imp  of  Lincoln  ":— 
Then  would  ye  looke  over  me  with  stomack  swolne, 
Like  as  the  divell  look't  over  Lincolne. 

John  Heywood's  'Proverbs,'  1546,  p.  154, 
reprint,  1874. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

TEA-CADDY   (7th  S.  iii.   308,  435;   iv.  38).— 
Catty,  from  the  Malay.     See  Marsden's  '  Diet.' 
R.  S.  CHARNOCK. 
St.  Honore-les-Bains. 

KIRBY  HALL  (7th  S.  iv.  89).— Your  correspondent 
MR.  TAYLOR  will  not  have  to  look  far,  for  probably 


the  Kirby  Hall  he  alludes  to  is  that  situate  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  county  town  from  which 
he  writes.  This  once  magnificent  mansion  is  now 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  while  only  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  inhabited  and  could  rank  among 
the  finest  houses  in  England.  Eirby  Hall  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  was  the  property  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Winchilsea.  It  stands  about  midway  between  two 
of  the  grandest  old  Northamptonshire  houses,  viz., 
Rockingham  Castle  and  Been  Park,  which,  unlike 
Kirby,  have  been  both  excellently  preserved  and 
well  cared  for.  ALLAN  FEA. 

Bank  of  England. 

HAIR  TURNING  SUDDENLY  WHITE  (5th  S.  i.  444  J 

6th  S.  vi.  85,  134,  329  ;  vii.  37;  viii.  97;  ix.  6,  93, 
150,  238,  298,  404,  412,  518  ;  7th  S.  ii.  6,  93,  150, 
238,  298,  412,  518  ;  iii.  95).— To  the  instances 
mentioned  by  your  correspondents  these  may  be 
subjoined.  Suetonius  speaks  of  such  a  change  of 
colour  occurring  in  public  view  : — 

"  Hispania  Tarraconensis  oblata  est  [Galbae],  Acci- 
ditque  ut  cum  provinciatn  ingressus  sacrificaret  intra 
aedem  publicam,  puero  e  ministris  acerram  tenenti 
capillus  repente  toto  capite  canesceret.  Nee  defuerunt 
qui  interpretarentur  significari,  successurum  juveni 
senem:  hoc  est,  ipsum  Neroni." — '  De  XII.  Csea.,'  Galb., 
c.  viii. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  also,  in  enumerating  certain 
portraits,  has  :  "  21.  A  noble  head  of  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  who,  being  imprisoned  for  treason,  grew 
grey  in  one  night,  with  this  inscription  :  *  0  nox 
quam  longa  est,  quse  facit  una  senem ' "  (Tract, 
xiii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  273,  Bohn).  Wilkin,  the  careful 
editor  of  this  collection  of  Sir  T.  Browne's  works, 
has  no  note  on  it.  But  I  rather  think  that  the 
story  belongs  to  a  kinsman  imprisoned  by  Gon- 
zago.  Perhaps  it  happens  that  the  two  have  the 
same  name.  Will  any  reader  oblige  by  a  reference 
to  J.  C.  Scaliger's  '  Exercitationes,'  ex.  xxxii.,  to 
ascertain  the  history  and  the  source  of  the  line,  if 
t  is  a  quotation  ?  ED.  MARSHALL. 

PARODY  AND  BURLESQUE  (7th  S.  iii.  509;  iv. 
97).— MR.  HAMILTON  will  find,  by  reference  to 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  « Life  of  W.  E.  Aytoun' 
BlacJcwood,  1867,  p.  62),  that  the  information  he 
>sks  is  there  given,  so  far  as  regards  *  The  Queen 
n  France '  and  certain  other  of  the  "  Bon  Gaul- 
ier  "  ballads.    The  passage  runs  : — 
"  Some  of  the  best  of  these  [i.  e.,  the  "  Bon  Gaul  tier  " 
allads]  were  exclusively  Aytoun 's,  such  as  'The  Maa- 
acre  of  the  M'Pherson,'  '  The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Bogle/  « The  Broken  Pitcher,'  'The  Red  Friar  and  Little 
Tohn,' '  The  Lay  of  Mr.  Colt,'  and  that  best  of  all  imita- 
ious  of  the  Scottish  ballad, '  The  Queen  in  France.'  " 
ROBERT  HUDSON. 
Lap  worth. 

May  I  recommend  any  one  who  wishes  to  see 
low  burlesques  (or  rather  lifelike  imitations)  of 
opular  poets,  without  any  attempt  at  regular 
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parodies,  can  be  most  artistically  produced,  to  read 
Bayard  Taylor's  '  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club,'  a 
little  book  full  of  humour  and  also  of  true  poetic 
faculty  ?  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DERIVATION  OF  NAMES  OF  SEA-GIRT  KOCKS 
(7th  S.  iv.  107).— The  names  of  the  group  called  the 
Farne  Islands  may  be  of  use  to  W.  S.  B.  H.  In 
an  early  metrical  history  of  St.  Cuthbert  they  are : 
Farne,  Wedum  (now  Wideopen),  Staphcleland 
(Staple),  Fossheland  (Brownsman),  Wawmes 
(Wawmses),  Harecarres  (Harcars),  Scarfcarres 
(Scarcar),  Crumbstan  (Crumstone),  Langestand 
(Longstone),  Meggestand  (Megstone),  Knoke 
(Noxes),  Kumestand  (Nivestone),  Clovenstan 
(Clove  Car)  ;  and  in  a  MS.  note  by  Thomas 
Lawson,  a  monk  of  Durham,  in  addition  we  have  : 
Oxcarres  (now  Oxcar),  Merecarres  (Swedman), 
Uttcarres  (Outcarres).  See  Raine's  '  North  Dur- 
ham/ and  Transactions  of  Berwickshire  Natural- 
ists' Club,  1856,  s.  I.  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

PORTRAITS  OF  FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AT 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  (7th  S.  iv.  109).— There 
is  an  engraving  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  founder  of 
C.C.C.,  Oxford,  from  an  original  portrait  in  the 
hall,  with  the  lines  : — 

Clarus  Wintoniae  prsesul  cognomine  Foxus, 

Qui  pius  hoc  olim  nobile  struxit  opus. 

Tails  erat  forma,  talis  dum  vixit  amictu, 

Qualem  epectanti  picta  tabella  refert. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  best  series  of  the  Oxford  founders  and  bene- 
factors, from  the  old  pictures  in  the  two  uni- 
versities, is  by  John  Faber  the  elder,  who  died  at 
Bristol  in  1721.  If  your  correspondent  would  like 
to  see  the  Cambridge  set,  I  can  show  him  fine  old 
impressions,  by  appointment  only.  J.  C.  J. 
11,  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  B.C. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  as  to  engravings 
of  portraits  of  founders  of  the  colleges,  he  will 
find  a  good  collection  in  Ackerman's  histories  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  portraits  may  some- 
times be  purchased  separately,  and  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  reprint  of  the  Oxford  founders. 

W.  LOVELL. 

EDWARD  FRANCIS  CUNNINGHAM  OR  CALZE  (7th 
S.  iv.  68). — MR.  CUST  must  not  assume  that  Cun- 
ninghame's  adopted  name  "Calze"  is  "doubtless 
from  Kelso,  his  native  place."  The  probability  is 
that  Calze  and  Kelso  have  no  connexion,  and  that 
the  consonant  printed  z  is  really  the  symbol  3,  which 
in  Early  or  Middle  English  represents,  except  when 
initial,  a  guttural,  and  is  now  written  gh.  In  Broad 
Scots  it  has  the  same  value  in  all  parts  of  the  word 
as  it  has  as  an  initial  in  Early  English,  viz.,  that  of 

y'f  «  nhS-  'l0*1?^ i8  Probablv  an  a'cnaic  spelling 
of  "  (Mia  "  or  "  Kellie,"  the  y  sound  having  dis- 


appeared as  completely  as  in  the  name  "Menzies" 
(pronounced  "  Meeng-iz  "),  though  it  is  retained  in 
"  Dalziel "  (pronounced  "  Dee-yell  ").  A  recollec- 
tion of  the  true  value  of  the  3  symbol  is  indispens- 
able in  reading  Scots  literature. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

NUMISMATIC  :  BANK  TOKEN  (7th  S.  iv.  110). — 
Surely  the  description  of  the  five-shilling  dollar, 
which  ever  since  has  given  the  name  of  "  dollar  " 
in  low  tradesman  life  to  any  five-shilling  piece,  has 
appeared  before  in  your  pages !  These  bank  tokens 
were  simply  Spanish  pillar  dollars,  taken  in  the 
war,  restruck  and  made  current  for  five  shillings. 
At  first  a  small  head  of  George  III.  was  stamped 
on  the  head  of  the  Spanish  king  (whence  the  rude 
and  silly  saying,  "  The  head  of  a  fool  on  the  head 
of  a  knave  ").  Afterwards,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  jest,  they  were  restruck  as  bank  tokens,  and 
in  very  fine  proof  impressions  some  remains  of  the 
old  inscription  or  devices  can  be  made  out.  I 
have  seen  many  where  some  of  the  letters  can  be 
distinctly  seen.  A  relative  of  mine  has  one  in  a 
copper  case,  on  the'reverse  of  which,  in  the  polished 
ground,  one  can  distinctly  trace  the  two  pillars. 

J.  C.  J. 

The  coin  in  the  possession  of  MR.  PIGOTT  was 
made  by  order  of  the  Government  by  Boulton,  at 
the  Soho  Mint,  Birmingham.  It  was  circulated  at 
first  for  five  shillings,  but  in  1811  the  price  of  silver 
had  so  much  risen  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Bank  of  England  to  give  notice  that  they  would  pay 
and  issue  it  at  the  rate  of  5s.  Qd.  until  further  notice. 
It  had,  obverse,  laureated  and  draped  bust  of  the 
king,  to  the  right,  "  Georgius  III.  dei  gratia  rex." 

GEORGE  SCRUTTON. 
[H.  S.  and  G.  F.  R.  B.  are  thanked  for  replies.] 

BEATIFICATION  AND  CANONIZATION  (7th  S.  iv. 
47). — I  am  not  sure  on  reading  this  query  that  it 
is  written  under  a  distinct  conception  of  what 
"  beatification  "  and  "  canonization  "  are  intended  to 
effect.  They  do  not  propose  to  have  "an  effect  on 
those  upon  whom  they  are  bestowed,"  or  either  of 
them,  as  Fr.  Ve'ron  states,  "  non  esse  de  fide,  sanc- 
torum canonizationem,  seu  sanctos  quos  invocamu?, 

esse  sanctos  et  beatos, iis  exceptis  qui  tales  in 

scriptura  nobis  exhibentur,"  &c.  ('  Regula  Fidei,' 
cap.  ii.  §  7,  s.  4,  p.  94,  sqq.,  Eatisbon,  1867). 
But  they  are  to  exalt  the  estimation  in  which  the 
saints  are  to  be  held  by  the  Church,  for,  "  Canon- 
isatio,  relatio  est  in  album  et  catalogum  sanctorum, 
qui  f  Canon '  dictus  "  (Hofman, '  Lex.,7  Lugd.  Bat., 
1597). 

The  relation  of  the  two  processes  to  one  another 
may  be  thus  stated : — 

"  Beatification.— Acte  par  lequel  le  souverain  pontife 
declare,  au  sujet  d'une  personne  dont  la  vie  a  ete  sainte, 
accompagnde  de  quelques  miracles,  &c.,  qu'il  y  a  lieu  de 
penser  quo  son  4me  jouit  du  bonheur  6ternal,  et  en  con- 
sequence permet  au  fideles  de  lui  rendre  un  culte 
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religieux."— Bergier,  'Diet,  de  Theolog.,'  Paris,  1863, 
t.  i.  p.  284. 

"  Canonisation  d'un  saint.— Decret  parlequelle  souve- 
rain  pontife  declare  quo  tel  homtne  a  pratique  les  vertus 
chretiennes  dans  un  degre  heroique,  et  qui  Dieu  a  opere 
des  miracles  par  son  intercession,  spit  pendant  sa  vie, 
soit  apres  sa  mort.  Consequemment  il  juge  que  Ton  doit 
1'honorer  comme  un  saint,  il  permit  d'expoaer  ses  reliquea 
a  la  veneration  des  fideles,  de  I'invoquer,  de  celebrer  le 
saint  sacrifice  de  la  messe  et  un  office  en  son  honneur. 
La  canonisation  est  ordinairement  precede  d'un  decret 
de  beatification" — Ibid.,  p.  356. 

The  difference  bet  ween  beatification  and  canonisa- 
tion, as  to  their  effect  in  respect  of  cultus,  is  thus 
expressed  by  the  canonist  Van  Espen  : — 

"Neque  tantum  Canonizatio  sive  relatio  alicujus  in 
catalogum  Sanctorum,  qua  tanquam  sanctus  toti 
ecclesiae  proponitur,  permittiturque,  ut  publico  cultu 
ubique  et  per  universalem  ecclesiam,  seu  Sanctus  colatur, 
hodie  sedi  Apostolicae  reservata  est,  sed  etiam  Beatifi- 
catio,  qua  permitticur  non  quidem  ubique  et  ab  omnibus 
tanquam  Sanctus  coli,  at  particular!  iduntaxat  Ordini, 
Provinciae,  aut  Ecclesiae." — '  Jus.  Eccles.  Univ.,'  pars  i. 
tit.  xxii.  cap.  vii.  §  15 ;  torn.  i.  p.  142,  Col.  Agr.,  1747. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

I  would  refer  your  correspondent  to  the  articles 
on  the  above  in  the  '  Catholic  Dictionary,'  by  the 
Kev.  W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold. 

HENRI  LE  LOSSIGEL. 

"DOUBLE  ENTENDRE"  (7th  S.  iv.  86).— MR. 
TUER'S  proposition  in  regard  to  our  dictionaries 
may  be  made  very  far-reaching,  and,  if  answered 
in  the  negative,  would,  I  greatly  fear,  lead  to 
much  confusion.  No  doubt  MR.  TUER  is  correct 
in  calling  it  an  "  ill-  constructed  phrase";  but 
double  entendre  is  acknowledged  as  being  the 
proper  phrase  by  its  constant  usage,  or,  as  SIR 
J.  A.  PICTON  puts  it,  by  its  being  "  naturalized." 
Dictionaries  record  popular  usages,  sometimes 
blunders,  and  then  these  blunders  in  turn  find 
support  from  the  dictionaries.  To  take  a  case  in 
point.  So  far  back  as  1874  PROF.  SEE  AT  pointed 
out  in  the  pages  of '  N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  i.  25)  that  the 
very  common  word  ordeal  (A.-S.  ordcel)  should  be 
pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  not  as  a  trisyllable, 
and  in  his  '  Dictionary '  he  almost  repeats  what  he 
then  said ;  but  usage  and  the  dictionaries  have 
triumphed,  and  the  word  still  appears  accentuated 
or-de-al.  See  also  a  note  on  beau-ideal,  by  DR. 
CHANCE,  in  the  last  volume  (7th  S.  iii.  105), 
another  "  ill- constructed  "  phrase,  which  MR.  TUER 
himself  uses  in  the  same  number  as  his  note 
appears  (see  7th  S.  iv.  100). 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

LIFE  OF  ST.  BRANDAN  (7th  S.  iv.  109).— There 
have  been  various  editions  of  St.  Brandan's  '  Life ' 
in  several  languages.  It  was  printed  as  pt.  xlviii. 
of  the  publications  of  the  Percy  Society,  in  August, 
1844,  by  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  whose  brief 
introduction  contains  references  to  several  MSS. , 
that  which  he  followed  being  MS.  Harl.,  No.  2277, 


fol.  41.     This  text  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
former  of  the  versions  quoted  by  Hearne.      The 
passage  is  on  p.  10  of  the  Percy  Soc.  edition  : — 
The  foweles  sunge  ek  here  matynes  wel  rijt  tho  hit  waa 

tyme, 

And  of  the  Saute i-  seide  the  vers,  and  siththe  al  to  prime, 
And  un  ierne  siththe  and  middai,  and  afterwardes  non, 
And  eche  tyde  songen  of  the  dai  as  cristene  men  scholde 

don. 

For  further  information  see  the  editions  by  M. 
Achille  Jubinal,  Paris,  1836,  8vo.;  by  M.  Francisque 
Michel,  Paris,  1878,  12tno ;  and  especially  the 
'  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints,'  edited  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  A.  P.  Forbes,  4to.,  Edinburgh, 
1872,  pp.  284-287.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

Kingsley  says  : — 

"  I  have  followed  the  Latin  prose  version  of  it  which 
M.  Achille  Jubinal  attributes  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  St.  Brendan  should 

consult  the  learned  brochure  of  M.  Jubinal, '  La  Legende 
Latino  le  St.  Brandaines,'  and  the  two  English  versions 
of  the  legend,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  for  the  Percy 
Society,  vol.  xiv.  One  is  in  verse,  and  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  spirited  enough ;  the  other 
a  prose  version,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  in 
his  edition  of  the  'Golden  Legend,'  1527."  — 'The 
Hermits,'  "Life  of  St.  Brendan,"  pp.  257-8,  note,  Mac- 
millan,  s.a. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

[MR.  GEO.  SORUTTON,  C.  C.  B.,  &c.,  are  thanked  for 
replies  to  the  same  effect.] 

WHISKAM  DANDY  (7th  S.  iv.  46).— This  corrup- 
tion reminds  me  of  two  others.  In  Old  Eadnor 
parish,  near  Stanner,  so  far  as  I  remember,  is  a 
house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill — I  think  it  was  a 
small  farm— called  Rubbage,  sometimes  spelt  so  in 
the  registers  of  the  church,  sometimes  Eowbatch. 
It  evidently  is  Khiwbach,  the  little  mountain  pas- 
sage or  defile.  Pennycomequick,  somewhere,  I 
think,  in  South  Wales,  is  a  corruption  of  Pen-y- 
cwm-wick.  May  not  this  mean  the  farm  or  home- 
stead at  the  head  of  the  coomb  or  valley  ? 

M.A.OXON. 

AN  ANCIENT  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE  (7th  S. 
iv.  46). — It  seems  impossible  to  accept  this  docu- 
ment as  genuine,  for  the  language  is  too  modern,  it 
being,  probably,  a  later  translation  from  a  Latin 
original.  John  Chedworth  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1452,  30  Hen.  VI. ;  and  this  certifi- 
cate bears  two  dates — 1,  in  his  thirty-third  year ;  2, 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  Is  the  latter  a  clerical 
error?  A.  H. 

WORDS  CONNECTED  WITH  ARCHITECTURE  (7th  S. 

iv.  47). — It  is  convenient  for  such  words  to  consult 
Parker's  «  Glossary ;  and  Prof.  Willis's  *  Nomencla- 
ture,' published  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 
I  have  not  the  latter  ;  but  in  the  former  for  barge- 
board  there  is  the  synonym  "  verge-board,"  which 
connects  it  with  virga,  as  the  board  on  the  edge  or 
limit  or  boundary  of  the  roof.  "  Squancion,"  again, 
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may  find  a  suggestion  in  the  French  escoinson, 
and  the  sconces,  or  sconci,  or  squinches,  and  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  mean  not  so  much  the 
bevelled  edges  of  the  chimney-side  as  the  support- 
ing arch  of  a  corner  chimney,  like  the  use  of  the 
terms  for  the  small  arches  in  the  corner  of  a  tower 
to  sustain  the  corresponding  face  of  the  octagonal 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


"  The  wor  arge 
of  bath,  which  is  used  provincially  to  express  beating  in, 
beatin?  on,  and  beating  down;  the  barge-board  being 
placed  at  the  gable  ends  of  buildings  to  protect  the 
barge-course  from  the  rain,  which  would  otherwise  beat 
in  upon  it  :  barge-board  might,  it  was  thought,  therefore 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  bash-board.  But  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  to  be  a  corruption  of  verge-board.  It  some- 
times occurs  asparge-board.and  may  have  been  so  called 
from  its  protecting  the  parget  or  plaster  of  the  barge- 
course." 

The  above  may  interest  your  inquirer.  It  is  taken 
from  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  by 
Charles  Knight,  vol.  L,  ed.  1859.  M.A.OxoN. 

WHO  WAS  EOBIN  HOOD  ?  (7th  S.  ii.  421  ;  iii. 
201,  222,  252,  281,  323,  412,  525;  iv.  32,  153).— 
Any  ill-advised  person  who,  at  a  Swiss  table  d'hote^ 
ventures  to  express  any  doubts  as  to  William  Tell 
is  sure  to  have  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure.  Polyglott 
objurgations  overwhelm  the  unhappy  sceptic.  One 
lady  has  seen  the  Tell  Capelle,  another  the  Kiisinach 
gorge,  a  third  the  Griilli  meadow,  a  fourth  the  Alt- 
dorf  market-place,  while  the  rest  have  either  read 
Schiller's  play  or  heard  the  opera.  It  is  more 
pardonable  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  than  of  the  Swiss  hero,  and  yet,  hard  as  it  is 
to  prove  a  negative,  it  is  certain  not  only  that  he 
never  existed,  but  that  he  never  could  have  ex 
is  ted. 

Yet  there  is  more  evidence  for  the  impossible 
Tell  saga  than  for  the  myth  of  Robin  Hood.  The 
tombstone  is  a  clumsy  forgery.  Hood  is  mentioned 
by  no  contemporary  writer,  the  story  was  evolved 
centuries  after  the  date  assigned  to  him,  and  yet  it 
can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  embryo  centuries 
before  his  alleged  birth.  If  we  believe  in  Robin 
Hood  as  an  historical  person,  we  must  first  set  aside 
all  the  established  canons  of  historical  criticism. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

CADDEK  (7tb  S.  iii.  476).—  Cadde  means  "  volun- 
teer," being  thus  a  form  of  cadet.  A.  H. 

MANUAL  FOR  COMPOSING  THEMES  OR  ESSAYS 
(7to  S.  iv.  68).—  Is  MR.  WALFORD  doing  justice  to 
modern  educational  works  in  saying  that  "  there 
seems  to  be  no  such  work  in  existence  now  "  as 
that  to  which  he  refers  ?  Messrs.  Chambers  have 
among  their  publications  works  with  these  titles 
'  Composition  ;  being  Short  Themes  on  Easy  Sub 
jects  for  Standards  VI.  and  VII.,'  by  A.  Park 
F.E.I.S.;  'Composition:  Test  Cards  for  Stan 
dards  VI.  and  VII.'  (corresponding  to  the  <  Shor 


Themes'),  by  A.  Park,  F.E.I. S.;  thirty-six  cards 
n  cloth  case.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

In  reply  to  MR.WALFORD'S  inquiry  on  the  above 
ubject,  I  found  a  few  days  ago  an  old  book  on  the 
ubject,  entitled  '  The  Practice  of  English  Com- 
>osition  Explained,'  by  the  Rev.  James  Millar, 
mblished  by  Thomas  Varty,  Strand.  Perhaps 
ihis  may  be  the  book  in  question,  as  it  is  small 
and  has  been  used  as  a  school-book. 

E.  F.  CHUBB. 

Claremont  Lodge,  Teddington. 

Is  MR.  WALFORD  acquainted  with  *  A  Manual 
English  Composition,'  by  Theophilus  D.  Hall, 
which  forms   a  volume   of  Dr.  William  Smith's 
English  Course,"  and  is  now  in  a  third  edition  ? 

"  T       n  /r         -r 

J.  M.,  Jun. 

"  English  Themes  and  Essays  ;  or,  the  Teacher's 
Assistant  in  Composition ;  being  a  System  of 
Easy  Rules  for  writing  Exercises,  illustrated  by 
Examples,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  both  Sexes  at 
School.  To  which  are  added,  Hints  for  correcting 
and  improving  Juvenile  Composition.  By  John 
Walker,  author  of  the  '  Critical  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary.'  Tenth  edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  London, 

T.  Cadell,  Longmans,  Rivingtons,  &c.,  1842." 
The  above  seems  to  be  the  book  inquired  for  by 
MR.  WALFORD.  It  is  in  our  library  here,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  lend  it  to  MR.  WALFORD,  if 
necessary.  F.  BLACKBURN,  Librarian. 

Technical  School,  Huddersfield. 

"  DAUGHTER  "  PRONOUNCED  "  DAFTER  "  (1st  S. 

viii.  292,  504 ;  3rd  S.  viii.  18,  56,  78,  159,  444, 

509,  522  ;  ix.  89,  247,  330,  519  ;  7th  S.  iii.  189, 

253,  433  ;  iv.  77).— Ever  since  the  first  series  of 

(  N.  &.  Q.'  this  pronunication  has  been  frequently 

a  subject    of  discussion,    as  the  above    list    of 

references  may  testify.     More  than  twenty  years 

ago   (3rd   S.   viii.   18)  I  gave  an  instance  from 

'  Pilgrim's  Progress.'    Passing  from  pious  Bunyan 

to  indecent  Gay,  I  might  now  add  the  following 

lines  from  '  The  Beggar's  Opera '  (Air  xxix.)  : — 

The  first  time  at  the  looking-glass 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter, 

The  image  strikes  the  smiling  lass 

With  self-love  ever  after. 

JAYDEE. 

MSS.   BELONGING    TO    ST.    MARGARET,    QUEEN 

OF  SCOTLAND  (3rd  S.  xi.  35). — Twenty  years  ago 
M.  G.  S.  asked  for  information  about  the  above. 
Let  him  refer  to  the  Academy  of  Aug.  6,  1887, 
where  he  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  Evange- 
listarium  of  St.  Margaret,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  FAMA. 

Oxford. 

LEE,  KING  OF  THE  GIPSIES  (7th  S.  iv.  8).— I 
think  your  correspondent  must  refer  to  Charles 
Lee,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  who  died  in  a  tent  on 
Lewes  racecourse,  Sussex,  on  Aug.  16,  1832, 
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leaving  about  fifty  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  was  buried  next  afternoon  in  St.  Ann's  Church- 
yard, Lewes,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  a  thousand 
spectators.  In  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine  was 
published  *  An  Elegy  '  on  his  death  (see  '  Sussex 
Notes  and  Queries '  in  Southern  Weekly  News  of 
Nov.  13,  1886). 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

AUTHORS  OF  BOOKS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  129). — 
'The  Tommiad,'  by  G.  J.  Finch-Hatton,  Earl  of  Win 
chilsea  and  Nottingham.  DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 
The  Roxburgh*  Ballads.    Part  XVII.  Vol.  VI.    Edited 

by  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    (Ballad 

Society.) 

MR.  EBSWORTH  is  making  sure  progress  with  his  task  of 
reprinting  the  precious  series  of  '  Roxburghe  Ballads.' 
That  the  progress  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  sure  is  ascribable 
to  the  shortcomings  of  a  public  which  fails  to  grasp 
what  service  to  letters  and  history  is  being  rendered. 
The  second  part  of  the  sixth  volume  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  portions— (1)  a  continuation  of  the  group  of  true- 
love  ballads,  begun  in  the  earlier  portion,  (2)  a  group  of 
ballads  of  good  fellows,  and  (3)  a  group  of  early  naval 
ballads.  The  first  series  opens  with  «  The  Kind  Lady ; 
or,  the  Loves  of  Stella  and  Adonis,'  one  of  the  variants 
of  "  She  rose  and  let  me  in."  This  is  ushered  in  by  one 
of  Mr.  Ebswor th's  most  vigorous  and  characteristic  pre- 
faces, in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  concerning 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  other  men's  work— 
the  Scotch  dominie  who  declared  he  had  written  Wolfe's 
"  Not  a  drum  was  heard,"  the  Nuneaton  gentleman  who 
modestly  avouched  himself  the  author  of  'Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,'  and,  most  of  all,  the  claim  for  Sempill  of 
Beltrees  to  have  written  D'Urfey's  pathetic  ballad, "  She 
rose  and  let  me  in."  '  The  Secret  Lover ;  or,  the  Jealous 
Father  Beguiled '  is  another  ballad  of  the  same  class,  and 
is  followed  by '  The  Repulsive  Maid,'  repulsive  being  used 
in  the  sense  of  repelling.  '  The  Languishing  Squire  and 
his  Divinity ' — a  bottle— forms  another  batch.  A  propos 
to  '  The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,'  Mr.  Ebsworth 
eloquently  disclaims  any  connexion  with  Islington  in 
Norfolk.  He  is  right.  The  fifth  verse,  "  All  the  maids 
of  Islington,"  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  that 
remote  and  insignificant  parish.  The  first  group  of  ballads 
on  good  fellows  is  bacchanalian.  '  Sack  for  my  Money  '  is 
the  opening.  Following  this  comes  "My  dad  did  so 
before  me,"  the  termination  of  which  in  Thos.  Jordan's 
civic  pageant  song  is  of  very  questionable  morality. 
Much  more  commendable  is  the  teaching  of  "  A  good 
wife  is  a  portion  every  day."  To  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh is  dedicated  the  first  group  of  naval  ballads. 
These  ballads,  which  begin  with  the  Spanish  Armada, 
are  very  fine  and  spirited.  Mr.  Ebsworth's  erudition,  in 
its  line  unequalled,  is  shown  once  more  in  the  illustra- 
tions and  in  the  grouping,  his  characteristic  views  are 
advocated  afresh  in  the  breezy  introductions  he  writes, 
and  hia'reproductions  of  the  old  cuts  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  series.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  Society  to 
have  such  a  Crichton  of  an  editor.  Some  attractive 
verses  from  Mrs.  Behn  and  others  are  quoted,  and  some 
of  Mr.  Ebsworth's  own  verses  are  delightful.  His 
'L'Envoi— Apres  Fevrier  vient  le  Juin'  has  a  lilt  abso- 
lutely Swinburnian,  and  is  very  noticeable  in  all 
respects. 


The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.    By  Angelo 

Heilprin.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.) 
THIS  volume,  another  of  the  well-selected  "  International 
Scientific  Series,"  comes  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Its  author  is  apparently  a  German  savant,  or 
at  least  a  savant  of  German  origin,  who  has  found  a 
congenial  home  in  America,  and  is  professor  of  inver- 
tebrate palaeontology  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science 
at  Philadelphia.  The  work  itself  is  more  of  a  compila- 
tion than  an  original  composition,  and  is,  possibly,  on 
that  account  all  the  more  valuable,  as  containing  the 
very  latest  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
Prof.  Heilprin  follows  some  of  his  German  predecessors 
in  dividing  the  earth's  surface  into  certain  portions,  or 
"  realms,"  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  own  characteristic  fauna.  Not  that 
it  is  possible  to  draw  the  lines  between  these  divisions 
in  any  very  hard  and  fast  manner,  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  Prof.  Heilprin  that  they  can  be  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
regions  inhabited  by  certain  birds  and  animals  some- 
times overlap  and  run  into  each  other  in  a  way  which 
defies  any  strictly  accurate  definition.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  and  allowing  for  certain  exceptions,  it  is 
possible  to  run  an  imaginary  line  along  certain  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  to  assert,  with  more  or  less  precision, 
that  to  the  north  of  them  a  certain  fauna  will  prevail, 
and  to  the  south  one  of  a  totally  different  descrip- 
tion. Prof.  Heilprin,  for  instance,  partitions  out  the 
known  world  into  six  such  districts,  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  Holarctic,  Neotropical,  Ethiopian,  Oriental, 
Australian,  and  Polynesian,  allowing,  at  the  same  time, 
for  certain  transitional  spaces  between  them.  As  might 
have  been  supposed,  climate  plays  the  greatest  part  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals.  Not  that  it  is 
so  much  a  question  of  temperature  as  of  food.  Where 
the  climate  encourages  a  particular  kind  of  vegetation, 
or  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  such  and  such  sorts 
of  insect  or  other  life,  there  will  the  animals  and  birds 
which  live  upon  them  be  found.  Thus  the  tiger,  which 
is  entirely  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  burning 
plains  of  India,  is  often  found  on  mountain  ranges  of 
great  height  and  piercing  cold.  Indeed,  Prof.  Heilprin 
states,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that  "  its  foot- 
prints have  been  not  unfrequently  seen  impressed  on 
the  snow-fields  of  the  Himalayas."  The  elephant  and 
the  camel,  too,  are  known  to  be  able  to  bear  great 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  ostrich,  emphatically  a 
bird  of  the  scorching  deserts,  is  found  in  Patagonia,  in 
a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  London.  Some  few 
creatures  there  are,  however,  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  climate  and  of  any  extremes  of  hot  or  cold. 
The  one  ubiquitous  animal,  for  instance,  is  the  bat, 
which  is  common  to  every  part  of  the  known  world, 
while  the  nearest  to  it  in  this  respect  is  the  mouse,  that 
family  being  represented  in  all  countries  except  a  very 
few.  Prof.  Heilprin's  book  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  long, 
and  he  sometimes  travels  over  the  same  ground  twice. 
As  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject,  however, 
and  as  a  storehouse  of  the  latest  facts  published  in  this 
connexion,  it  is  heartily  to  be  recommended. 

Tfo  International   Interpreter.     By  L.    Th.   Bjerche. 

(Triibner.) 

THIS  extraordinary  little  book  has  the  merit  of  novelty. 
It  professes  to  enable  two  people  who  have  no  language 
in  common  to  communicate  with  each  other  and, 
through  the  medium  of  short  sentences,  to  say  at 
least  that  which  may  be  most  important  to  them. 
For  this  purpose  certain  words— those  supposed  to  be 
the  most  current  and  most  frequently  used— are  printed 
in  parallel  columns,  while  to  each  a  number  is  attached. 
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Thus,  supposing  that  meat  is  number  eighteen,  column 
two,  we  look  in  the  French  part  of  the  book,  and 
find,  under  the  same  number  and  column,  the  word 
mande.  Turning,  again,  to  the  list  of  German  words, 
the  same  number  and  column  furnishes  us  with  the 
required  equivalent,  Fleisch.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
that  each  person  in  the  conversation  should  be  armed 
with  the  book;  and  if  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
about  the  pronunciation,  the  person  wishing  to  make 
himself  understood  must  point  to  the  word  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  and  column.  No  intricacies  of  gram- 
mar or  proper  construction  of  sentences  are  needed  by 
this  rough  and  ready  method,  or  are,  indeed,  possible. 
The  system  is  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  long  conversation,  but  it  seems  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  transmitting  orders  in  an  hotel,  and  would 
render  the  possessor  of  the  book  capable  of  supplying 
himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  sentences 
as  "What  time  train  go?"  "I  want  dinner  seven 
o'clock"  can  be  put  together  with  great  ease  by  its 
help,  and,  so  far,  it  appears  as  if  the  little  work  would 
really  be  of  service  to  a  mute  traveller.  The  system  is 
ingenious,  and  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  stand  the  test 
of  practice. 

Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers.  To 
which  is  added  *  Porsoniana.'  Edited  by  the  late 
Alexander  Dyce.  (New  Southgate,  H.  A.  Rogers.) 
To  the  next  edition  of  Cotton's  valuable  and  little-known 
'  Typographical  Gazetteer '  must  be  added  the  name  of 
New  Southgate.  That  this  admirably  executed  reprint 
of  the  '  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers '  and  the  '  Por- 
soniana '  of  Dyce  is  the  first  work  issued  by  Mr.  Rogers 
at  New  Southgate  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state.  It 
is,  at  least,  the  first  we  have  seen,  and  is  an  eminently 
creditable  production.  Its  illustrations  include  a  new 
etching,  by  C.  W.  Sherbarn,  after  the  picture  of  Rogers 
by  Hoppner,  R.A. ;  portraits  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  Charles 
James  Fox,  Lady  Hamilton,  Grattan,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  T. 
Campbell  (the  last  two  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence),  Wm.  Beck- 
ford,  Lord  Byron  (a  full-length,  from  Count  D'Orsay's 
sketch),  George  IV.,  Person,  views  of  Temple  Bar  and 
Ranelagh,  and  a  curious  and  very  characteristic  portrait 
of  Rogers  in  his  easy  chair.  Thirty  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  edition  of  these  interesting  ana  was  pub- 
lished by  Mpxon,  and  the  book  is  now  scarce.  A  reprint 
such  as  this— which  is  perfect  in  all  typographical 
respects,  and  has  a  full  index,  a  most  desirable  addition 
—is  a  boon  to  the  book-lover,  and  there  are  few  collec- 
tions of  choice  English  books  in  which  this  handsome 
edition  will  not  figure.  The  large-paper  copies  are 
veritable  objets  de  luxe. 

MR.  ROGERS,  of  New  Southgate,  has  also  issued,  in  two 
sheets  of  over  six  feet  in  length  by  one  foot  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  an  etching  of  London,  Westminster  and 
Southwark  as  they  appeared  A.D.  1543.  The  work  is 
reproduced  by  Mr.  N.  Whittock  from  an  original  draw- 
ing by  Ant.  Van  Den  Wyngrerde  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
a  view  of  the  monastery  at  Bermondsey,  which  forms  a 
striking  object  in  the  right-band  foreground  of  the 
picture,  being  taken  from  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Upcot.  The  whole  gives  a  striking  view  of  Old 
London,  and  must  be  of  highest  service  to  all  interested 
in  its  antiquities  and  early  history.  Besides  furnish- 
ing a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Thames  and  its  banks 
from  the  Palace  at  Westminster  to  the  Palace  of  Pla- 
centia  at  Greenwich,  it  gives  in  very  elaborate  detail 
the  houses  on  old  London  Bridge,  shows  the  walls  of 
London  and  the  gates,  the  shipping  on  the  Thames  and 
other  similar  objects.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  curious 
i  the  effect  of  seeing  Gray's  Inn  out  in  the  country  and 
finding  open  country  down  the  river  from  St.  Katherine's 


Docks.  The  period  at  which  the  drawing  is  taken  is 
fortunate,  since  it  is  immediately  before  a  great  work  of 
destruction  was  carried  out.  1543  was  the  year  in  which 
Henry  VIII.  married  Katherine  Parr.  In  the  five  years 
before  the  death  of  the  monarch  we  read  that  the 
church  of  the  White  Friars  was  pulled  down  and  the 
steeple  of  the  Black  Friars.  In  September,  1545,  "  was 
the  Charterhouse  pulde  down."  Where  space  can  be 
afforded  this  etching  might  with  advantage  be  mounted 
and  framed.  To  a  perusal  of  such  works  as  L  of  tie's 
'  History  of  London,'  and,  indeed,  to  most  historical 
works  dealing  with  the  Tudor  epoch,  it  is  of  value  not 
easily  over-estimated. 

PART  XL VI.  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Parodies  deals  with 
Barry  Cornwall,  Lovelace,  Raleigh,  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Some  of  the  parodies  are  consequently  early  in  date. 

THE  Archiepiacopal  Library,  Lambeth  Palace,  is  closed 
for  the  recess.  The  Kentish  collection  of  books  and 
prints  has  received  several  additions  lately,  but  contri- 
butions are  needed  to  make  the  series  still  more  useful 
to  students. 

THE  next  volume  of  "  Popular  County  Histories  "  will 
be  '  The  History  of  Warwickshire,'  by  Mr.  Sam.  Timmins. 


$otfre*  to  Correrfpanttent*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

C.  E.  CRANSTON,  Philadelphia  ("'Prison  Life  in 
Siberia,'  by  Fedor  Dostoieffsky ").— The  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers  to  whom  the  Russian  writer  refers  is,  of 
course,  the  famous  poisoner.  The  Marquis  de  Sade  is  a 
writer  of  loathsome  and  infamous  reputation,  who  was 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon  for  offences  against  morals,  and 
died,  1814,  in  the  madhouse  at  Charenton. 

CHIPPENDALE  ("  Why  was  Guizot  called  the  Man  of 
Ghent? ").— In  the  last  days  of  May,  1815,  Guizot  joined 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent.  This  action  was  denounced  by 
the  Liberals  as  a  species  of  treason,  and  awoke  much 
controversy,  in  which  Guizot  hinuelf  took  part. 

A.  E.  COOPER  ("The  English  take  their  pleasures 
sadly  ").— The  attempt  to  find  this  passage  in  Froissart 
seems  now  abandoned.  It  is  supposed  to  be  modem, 
but  the  source  is  unknown.  See  3rd  S.  iv.  208,  277  •  x 
147 ;  xi.  44,  87, 143;  4th  s.  i.  398 ;  viii.  276 ;  x.  409 ;  5th 
S.  x.  48, 136, 157 ;  6th  S.  x.  280. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  172,  col.  1,  1.  19  from  bottom,  for 
"consibus  "  read  censibus,  and  omit  the  following  "  et"; 
1.  6  from  bottom,  for  "  Massilieuse  "  read  Massiliensi." j 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  <  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  BEVERLEY. 
This  fine  and  beautiful  structure,  only  eclipsed 
in  grace  and  grandeur  by  the  minster  in  the  same 
quiet  country  town,  began  about  twenty  years  ago 
to  undergo  a  gradual  and  complete  restoration  under 
the  hands  of  G.  G.  Scott.  The  church  is  cruciform, 
having  a  decorated  chancel  and  perpendicular  nave 
and  tower,  and  was  once  filled  with  pews  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Those  only  who  can  remember 
the  wretched  condition  the  fabric  was  once  in  can 
appreciate  aright  and  fully  value  the  restoration. 
Yet  a  certain  amount  of  destruction  usually  ac- 
companies restoration,  and  the  case  of  St.  Mary's, 
Beverley,  forms  no  exception,  for  many  old  sepul- 
chral memorials  once  in  existence  have  vanished 
altogether.  Many  inscriptions  incised  on  tomb- 
stones in  the  pavement  are  entirely  obliterated, 
though  some  are  preserved  in  '  Beverlac,'  a  his- 
tory of  Beverley  published  in  1829,  and  in  other 
cases  marble  tablets  have  been  removed  from  the 
walls  and  let  in  the  pavement  of  the  floor.  These 
in  many  instances  prove  false  records,  on  account 
of  having  been  taken  from  their  original  position. 
On  a  recent  visit  the  following  inscription  was 
transcribed  from  one  which  had  undergone  removal, 
and  was  let  in  the  floor,  "Mary  Sterne,  12tb  July 
1818,  aged  78,  relict  of  Richard  Sterne  of  Elving- 
ton,"  most  probably  commemorating  a  relative  of 
Laurence  Sterne,  the  author  of  *  Tristram  Shandy.' 


In  1852  there  was  in  one  of  the  vestries  of  the 
dilapidated  church,  even  then  noble  in  all  its  melan- 
choly appearance,  a  library,  at  that  time  used  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  church  stoves  and  gas.  This 
gradually  became,  under  such  destructive  influence, 
"  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  until  at  last 
it  was  wholly  consumed  or  torn  up.  We  read  how 
in  apostolic  times  the  curious  books  were  burnt 
at  Ephesus,  and  history  has  in  modern  times 
repeated  itself  at  Beverley.  In  1864  merely  a 
single  volume  remained,  a  copy  of  the  '  Hexapla.' 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  search  proved  vain 
for  an  old  register,  at  the  end  of  which  were  many 
curious  entries  concerning  Beverley  and  the  neigh- 
hood  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  Many  of  these 
have  been  transcribed  and  may  be  found  in  the 
above-mentioned  book,  Poulson's  '  Beverlac/  The 
clergyman  seems  to  have  used  it  as  a  commonplace 
book,  and  to  have  noted  down  many  circumstances 
which  happened  in  those  troublous  times.  On  the 
same  authority,  prefixed  to  the  book  is  the  follow 
ing  singular  distich  concerning  the  times  of  mar- 
riage : — 

when  Advent  comes  do  thou  refraine 

till  Hillary  sett  ye  free  againe 

next  Septuagesima  saith  the  nay 

but  when  Lowe  Sunday  comes  thou  may 

yet  at  Rogation  thou  must  tarry 

till  Trinitie  shall  bid  thee  marry. 

Nov  25th  1641. 

A  stone  tablet,  oval  in  form,  with  two  swords 
crossed  above — in  saltire  as  a  herald  would  say — 
affixed  to  the  southern  side  of  the  chancel  on  the 
outside,  has  always  continued  to  attract  much 
notice,  and  been  alluded  to  in  former  volumes  of 
*  N.  &  Q./  though  no  one  seems  as  yet  to  have  ex- 
plained the  special  reason  for  the  Danish  troops 
being  landed  at  Hull,  which  is  only  nine  miles 
from  Beverley,  and  of  the  precise  mode  of  execu- 
tion adopted.  The  inscription  upon  it  is  as  follows: 

Here  two  young  Danish  Souldiera  lye, 
The  one  in  quarrell  chanc'd  to  die ; 
The  other's  Head  by  their  own  Law, 
With  Sword  was  sever'd  at  one  Blow. 

Dec.  23,  1689. 

They  most  likely  belonged  to  the  same  corps  of 
Danish  mercenaries  which  fought  a  few  months 
afterwards,  on  July  1,  1690,  on  the  side  of  Wil- 
liam III.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  the  ranks  of 
hat  army,  which  was,  as  Macaulay  says,  u  born  in 
many  lands  and  speaking  many  tongues."  The 
historian  specially  alludes  to  the  Danish  contingent 
as  "  a  strong  brigade  of  Danish  mercenaries  com- 
manded by  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Wirtem- 
berg,"  and  adds  "  that  it  was  reported  that  of  all 
the  soldiers  of  William  these  were  most  dreaded 
by  the  Irish."  For  an  ancient  prophecy  had  an 
existence  "  that  the  Danes  would  one  day  destroy 
the  children  of  the  soil." 

As  to  the  mode  of  execution,  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  probable  that  the  same  kind  of  sword  as  that 
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depicted  on  the  mural  tablet  on  the  outside  wall  of 
the  church  could  have  been  used,  as  it  is  a  soldier's 
straight  sword,  and  could  merely  be  grasped  by  one 
hand.  In  Germanic  nations,  as  is  well  known, 
culprits  were  decapitated  by  means  of  the  heavy- 
bladed  broad  two-handed  sword,  first  being 
fastened  in  a  chair,  and  then  the  executioner, 
standing  at  their  back,  with  one  blow  of  his  prac- 
tised and  powerful  arm  cut  off  the  head.  Probably 
this  mode  of  execution  had  penetrated  Scandinavia 
and  was  used  at  Beverley  on  the  person  of  the 
surviving  trooper,  though  it  seems  singular  that  so 
common  an  event  as  a  soldier  having  been  killed 
in  a  duel  should  have  been  visited  so  severely  as  by 
the  capital  punishment  of  the  survivor.  Headers 
of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  remember 
the  graphic  description  which  he  has  given  in 
'Anne  of  Geierstein '  concerning  the  executioner  at 
Breisach,  who  claims  the  privilege  of  nobility  for 
having  done  his  office  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword 
on  nine  men  of  noble  birth.  The  executioner  is 
also  certain,  from  the  manly  bearing  of  the  un- 
daunted Englishman,  that  he  is  of  noble  birth,  and 
can  look  with  indifference  on  the  headsman  about 
to  mow  him  down  in  his  strength.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  executioner  does  his  office  with  one 
sweep  of  his  broad  two-handed  s word  on  his  master 
Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach,  who  is  placed  on  a 
chair  on  the  scaffold  with  his  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders  bare,  the  rest  of  his  person  in  complete 
armour.  The  executioner,  after  having  done  his 
office,  then  claims  the  privilege  of  nobility  as  his 
right.  JOHN  PICKFOED,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


THE  PRAYER-BOOK  VERSION  OF  THE 
PSALMS. 

A  statement  is  made  respecting  this  version  in 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  which  it  seems  very 
desirable  to  correct.  In  the  biographical  notice  of 
Goverdale,  speaking  of  his  translation  (published 
in  1535)  of  the  Bible,  we  read  :  "  The  Psalms  in 
it  are  those  which  are  now  used  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  The  version  in  question, 
though  really  due  to  Goverdale,  is  not  his  original 
version  of  1535,  but  the  revision  of  it  which  he 
prepared  for  what  is  commonly  called  the  Great 
Bible,  published  in  1539.  (The  printing  was,  in 
fact,  commenced  at  Paris  in  1538,  but  stopped  by 
an  order  of  the  Inquisition.)  The  whole  of  this  was 
revised  by  Goverdale,  from  the  version  known  as 
Matthew's,  a  composite  work,  the  largest  part  of 
which  is  due  to  Tyndale,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion (including  the  Psalms)  to  Goverdale. 

To  show  the  difference  between  Coverdale's 
translation  of  1535  and  that  of  the  so-called  Great 
Bible  I  have  here  copied  Psalm  xxiii.  from  the 
former ;  the  latter  is  the  one  always  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  which  it  will  thus 
be  easy  to  compare  Coverdale's,  as  follows  : — 


;  The  Lord  is  my  shepherde,  I  can  wante  nothinge. 
He  fedeth  me  in  a  grene  pasture,  and  ledeth  me  to  a 
resh  water.  He  quickeneth  my  soule,  and  brmgeth  me 
'orth  in  the  wave  of  rightuousnesa  for  his  names  sake. 
Though  I  shulde  walke  now  in  the  valley  of  the  shadowe 
of  death  yet  I  feare  no  evell,  for  thou  art  with  me  :  thy 
staffe  and  thy  shepehoke  comforte  me.  Thou  prepareet 
a  table  before  me  agaynst  mine  enemies :  thou  anoyntest 
my  heade  with  oyle  and  fyllest  my  cuppe  full.  Oh  let 
thy  lovyngekyndnes  and  mercy  folowe  me  all  the  dayes 
off  my  life  that  I  maye  dwell  in  the  house  off  the  Lord 
for  ever."— Psalm  xxiii.  (Coverdale's  version  of  1535). 

But  I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to  a  word 
ntroduced  into  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  Iviii.  in 
the  Great  Bible  version.  Coverdale  has  :  "  Yf 
youre  myndes  be  upon  rightuousnesse  indede, 
then  judge  the  thinge  that  is  right,  0  ye  sonnes 
of  men."  This  is  practically  in  conformity  with 
the  rendering  in  the  Vulgate,  "Si  vere  utique 
justitiam  loquimini,  recta  jud^catejilii^hominum," 
ind  in  the  Septuagint,  Ei  aA^flws  o/aa  <$t/caio- 
crvvyv  AaAetre,  cvfcta  K/OU/CTC  oi  vloi  TWV  dvOpat- 
TTWV.  But  the  Hebrew  has  a  word  in  the  first 
clause  which  has  given  much  trouble  to  corn, 
mentators.  Its  usual  signification  is  silence, 
as  if  the  clause  meant  "Do  you  indeed  speak 
righteousness  in  silence?" — a  phrase  which  the 
author  of  the  notes  on  this  Psalm  in  the  'Speaker's 
Commentary '  declares  that  "  no  ingenuity  can 
make  really  intelligible."  This  rendering  is,  how- 
ever, adopted  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version. 
A  conjecture  was  long  ago  made  that  the  Hebrew 
word  should  be  slightly  altered  so  as  to  mean 
"  Oh  ye  gods "  (the  same  word  so  translated  in 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  6)  or  "Oh  ye  mighty  ones,"  and 
this  suggestion  is  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the 
K.V.  The  Great  Bible,  however  (followed  in  the 
A.V.)  has  "O  ye  congregation."  To  this  sup- 
posed meaning,  therefore,  we  are  all  accustomed. 
The  '  Speaker '  says  that  it  "  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority  ;  nor  is  the  reproof  addressed  to  the 
people,  but  to  the  judges.''  Doubtless ;  but  the 
introducer  of  the  word  probably  meant  "judges" 
in  congregation  or  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  as  in  the  French  version, 
"gens  de  1'assemble'e."  On  the  ground  that  the 
word  is  untranslated  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
the  '  Speaker '  suggests  that  it  has  been  **"  inter- 
polated by  a  transcriber."  This  may  be  so  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  sense  "  dumb " 
can  be  made  quite  intelligible  by  the  turn  which 
Luther  has  given  the  sentence  :  "  Seid  ihr  denn 
stumm,  dass  ihr  nicht  reden  wollt  was  recht  ist  ?  " 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatb. 

PROVERBS  ON  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. — 
The  proverb  that  "England  is  the  paradise  of 
women,  the  hell  of  horses,  and  the  purgatory  of 
servants"  was  lately  quoted  in  '  N.  &  Q."  as  of 
Italian  origin.  In  a  collection  of  proverbs  on 
national  characteristics  in  the  Illustrazione  Popo- 
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lare  of  August  7  I  find  it  put  down  as  considered 
by  Italians  to  be  a  proverb  said  of  Englishmen 
by  themselves.  Among  those  which  follow  are 
some  which  may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  of  your 
readers : — 

1.  A  Bohemian  legend,  according  to  which  when 
Lucifer  fell  from  heaven  he  struck  the  earth  with 
such  force  that  he  was   dashed  in  pieces.      His 
head  rolled  into  Spain,  and  that  is  why  Spaniards 
are  so  proud;  his  heart  rested  on  Italy,  that  is 
why  Italians  are  so  filled  with  the  passion  of  love  ; 
his  feet  sprang  upon  France,  that  is  why  French- 
men are  always  running  after  women ;  Germany 
received  his  belly,  that  is  why  Germans  are  so  fond 
of  eating  ;  and  Turkey  his  hands,  and  that  is  why 
Turks  are  so  rapacious. 

2.  The  Bohemians  say  of  themselves  that  their 
heart  is  made  of  tinder  and  their  head  of  flint, 
and  that  between  them  they  readily  make  fire. 

3.  A  variant,  said  to  emanate  from  Germany, 
of  one  current  among  ourselves :  "  Scratch  a  Rus- 
sian and  the  bear  in  him  begins  to  growl." 

4.  In  Bohemia  and  Galicia    all  objectionable 
creatures,  e.  g.t  rats,  are  called  "  Germans ";  and 
Slavonians  call  frogs  "  German  shrimps." 

5.  Fins  declare  that  the  oath  of  a  German  is  not 
worth  having,  and   his  words  are  all  lies.     The 
French   call   all  involved    expressions  (tutto  che 
manca  di  chiarezza)  "  German,"    and  give   the 
German  a  character  for  violence  and  injustice  (no 
proverb  is  cited  for  this). 

6.  Italians  say,  "  An  Italianized  German  is  a 
devil  incarnate." 

7.  Among  both  French  and  Germans  the  word 
"English"  is  synonymous  with  "money-lender" 
(1  creditore). 

8.  Russians  say  that  the  Englishman  has  his 
wits  (spirito)  at  the  tip  of  his  fingers,  and  the 
Frenchman  has  his  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

9.  Three    Turks   and    three   Greeks,  say   the 
Servians,  make  six  scoundrels. 

10.  The  Greeks  have  a  corresponding  proverb 
"  Beware  of  an  old  Turk  and  of  a  young  Servian.1 

11.  Russians  declare  that  a  Greek  never  tells 
the  truth  more  than  once  a  year. 

12.  They  also  have  a  proverb  which  says  tba 
the  gipsies  are  deceived  by  the  Jews,  the  Jews  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  by  the  devil. 

13.  A  Polish  proverb  runs  thus  :  Italians  re 
fleet  before  they  commit  an  act  of  folly,  German 
while  they  are  committing  it,  and  Poles  after  th 
event. 

14.  Another  Polish  proverb  says  that  the  Italian 
invents,  the  French  pirate  his  invention,  the  Ger 
mans  sell  it,  and  the  Russians  filch  it. 

115.  Another  says  the  serpent  deceived  Eve  i 
Italian,  Eve  deceived  Adam  in  Bohemian,  Go( 
cursed  them  in  German,  and  the  angel  drove  them 
out  of  Paradise  in  Hungarian. 
16.  Many  nations  have  some  proverb  or  other 


ae  upshot  of  which  is  that  you  must  get  np  very 
arly  in  the  morning  to  take  in  an  Italian, 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

"  TO  GO  THROUGH  THE  CHATTERHOUSE." — At  a 

illage  in  North  Derbyshire  it  was  the  custom, 
ixty  years  ago,  amongst  schoolboys  to  send  an 
ffender  "  through  the  chatterhouse."  A  number  of 
>oys  stood  in  a  line  with  their  legs  apart.  The 
ffender,  as  he  crept  through  each  pair  of  legs,  was 
well  slapped  behind.  It  is  now  called  "going 
hrough  the  small  sieve,"  and  the  boys  use  their 
aps  as  the  instrument  of  torture.  I  at  first  thought 
hat  by  "  chatterhouse  "  the  Charterhouse  was  in- 
ended,  and  that  the  practice  was  originally  derived 
rom  that  public  school.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  saying  is  found  elsewhere  or  is  known 
,t  the  Charterhouse.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield  chats  or  chads  are  twigs,  and  old  people 
peak  of  going  a  chadding,  i.  e.,  gathering  twigs.  I 
lave  not  traced  this  word  in  A.-S.  or  O.N.  It 
)ccurs  to  me  that  chatter  may  be  the  genitive  of  a 
word  chat  or  chad,  and  if  so  chatterhouse  would  be 
wig-house,  wood-house,  booth,  &c.  The  local 
names  Chatsworth,  Chatterton,  Chadderton,  may 
)e  compared.  The  legs  when  drawn  apart  and 
cept  straight  resemble  an  inverted  V,  which  would 
36  the  shape  of  a  hut  made  of  boughs  or  twigs. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  huts  of  this  shape  were  once 
common  in  England.  Beehive  houses,  as  they  are 
called,  yet  survive  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

S.  0.  ADDY. 
Sheffield. 

A  LONG-LIVED  FAMILY. — When  in  Edinburgh 
some  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  Grey  Friars 
Churchyard,  and  in  that  part  of  the  yard  which 
was  used  as  an  open-air  prison  for  the  Covenanters, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  monument 
recording  such  a  marvellous  example  of  family 
longevity  that  I  made  a  hasty  note  of  its 
inscription.  It  was  in  memory  of  "John  Grey, 
W.S.  of  Newholm,  Town  Clerk,  Born  16  Aug., 
1731,  died  14th  Feb.,  1811,  A.^E.  80,"  and  of  his 
six  daughters  Ann,  Grizzle,  Isobel,  Elizabeth,  Jean, 
and  Susan,  who  attained  respectively  the  ages  of 
83,  87,  86,  108,  77,  and  87;  i.  e.,  the  average  age  of 
each  daughter  of  this  remarkable  family  was  88 
years.  Only  Susan  was  married.  I  think  the 
record  difficult  to  equal  ?  JOHNSON  BAILT. 

South  Shields. 

ADMINISTRATION  TO  AN  UNKNOWN  PERSON. 
—The  March  number  of  the  Law  Reports  (xii. 
Probate  Division,  p.  100)  contains  the  report 

of  a  curious  case  "In  re   the  Goods  of  

Thompson,"  which  seems  worthy  of  notice  in  your 
columns.  On  the  marriage  of  Marmaduke  Thomp- 
son with  Eliza  Maria  Cowling  in  1806  certain 
money  was  settled  on  trust,  after  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  them,  for  the  children  of  the  marriage. 
Mr.  Thompson  died  in  1846  and  his  wife  in  1849, 
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leaving  an  only  daughter.  An  administration  ac 
tion  became  necessary  in  1886,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  usual  inquiries  it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Tnomp- 
son  had  told  two  persons  that  she  had  a  son  born 
before  the  daughter,  but  they  neither  recollected  the 
name  or  date  of  birth  or  death.  Many  registers  were 
searched  unsuccessfuly.  The  chief  clerk  then  re- 
quired administration  to  be  taken  out  to  the  estate 
of  this  child  (who  took  a  vested  interest  at  birth), 
and  Sir  James  Hannen  directed  a  grant  with  the 
surname  inserted  and  the  Christian  name  left 
blank,  and  to  be  denned  as  to  the  estate  of  a  person 
born  after  the  date -of  the  marriage  but  who  died 
before  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  daughter. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

GATTIN. — Some  of  your  readers  who  are  students 
of  dialect  will  probably  be  grateful  to  you  if  you 
will  consent  to  reproduce  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  late  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costello's  delight- 
ful '  Bearne  and  the  Pyrenees ': — 

"  The  road  from  Lusignan  to  Niort  is  through  a  very 
pleasing  country,  sometimes  locage,  and  sometimes 
gdtine:  the  latter  term  being  generally  applied  to  a 
country  of  rocks,  where  the  soil  does  not  allow  of  much 
cultivation.  This  is,  however,  not  always  the  case,  for  on 
several  occasions  I  have  heard,  as  at  Chartres,  a  little 
wood  called  la  g&tine ;  and  once  at  Hastings  was  sur- 
prised, on  inquiring  my  way  in  the  fields,  to  be  directed 
to  pass  the  galtin  hard  by,  namely,  a  small  copse.  The 
word  is  said  to  be  Celtic,  and  may  be  derived  either  from 
geat,  which  means  a  plot  of  ground,  or  geas,  a  thick 
branch."— Vol.  i.  p.  164. 

ANON. 

JOHNSON  AT  TWICKENHAM,  1775. — I  do  not 
think  that  in  any  edition  of  '  Boswell '  there  is  a 
note  on  his  account  of  the  dinner  at  Owen  Cam- 
bridge's at  Twickenham,  April  18,  1775,  referring 
to  Mrs.  Harris's  account  of  the  dinner,  in  her  letter 
to  her  son,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury.  Boswell 
says  :— 

"  Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment, a  very  accomplished  family,  and  much  good  com- 
pany ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  who 
paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  'Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands." 

Mrs.  Harris  thus  candidly  states  her  opinion : — 
"  Tuesday.— Dr.  Johnson,  his  fellow-traveller  through 
the  Scotch  Western  Islands,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  dined  here.  I  have  long  wished  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  this  said  Johnson;  his  conversation  is  the 
same  as  his  writing,  but  in  a  dreadful  voice  and  manner. 
He  is  certainly  amusing  as  a  novelty,  but  seems  not 
possessed  of  any  benevolence,  is  beyond  all  description 
awkward,  and  more  beastly  in  his  dress  and  person 
than  anything  I  ever  beheld.  He  feeds  nastily  and 
ferociously,  and  eats  quantities  most  unthankfully.  As 

for  Boswell,  he  appears  a  low-bred  kind  of  being." 

'  Letters  of  First  Lord  Malmesbury,'  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

"DUTCH  NEWS":  "DUTCH  MAIL."— When  I 
was  a  boy,  for  some  years  I  haunted  in  spare  hours 


the  office  of  a  printer,  who  was  devil,  compositor, 
machine  man,  foreman,  and  proprietor  all  in  one. 
When  he  had  awkward  copy  to  set  up,  or  when  he 
made  "  pie,"  he  always  began  to  speak  of  "  Dutch 
News."  This  was  Dutch  to  me  then,  and  since, 
till  reading  a  paragraph  in  this  year's  July  issue  of 
the  Press  News  called  '  A  Tight  Place '  (p.  26), 
his  meaning  dawned  upon  me — that  is,  supposing 
the  paragraph  tells  a  true  story.  Here  is  the 
paragraph : — 

"In  his  youth  Sir  Eichard  Phillips  edited  and 
published  a  paper  at  Leicester,  called  the 
Herald.  One  day  an  article  appeared  in  it 
headed  'Dutch  Mail/  and  added  to  it  was  an 
announcement  that  it  had  arrived  too  late  for  trans- 
lation, and  so  had  been  cut  up  and  printed  in 
the  original.  This  wondrous  article  drove  half  of 
England  crazy,  and  for  years  the  best  Dutch 
scholars  squabbled  and  pored  over  it  without 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  idea  of  what  it  meant. 
This  famous  'Dutch  Mail '  was.  in  reality,  merely  a 
column  of  pie.  The  story  Sir  Kichard  tells  of  the 
particular  pie  he  had  a  whole  hand  in  is  this  : 
'  One  evening,  before  one  of  our  publications,  my 
men  and  a  boy  overturned  two  or  three  columns 
of  the  paper  in  type.  We  had  to  get  ready  in 
some  way  for  the  coaches,  which,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  required  four  or  five  hundred  papers. 
After  every  exertion  we  were  short  nearly  a 
column ;  but  there  stood  on  the  galleys  a  tempt- 
ing column  of  pie.  It  suddenly  struck  me  that 
this  might  be  thought  Dutch.  I  made  up  the 
column,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  foreman,  and  so 
away  the  country  edition  went  with  its  philological 
puzzle,  to  worry  the  honest  agricultural  reader's 
aead.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  set  up  a 
column  of  plain  English  for  the  local  edition.' 
Sir  Richard  tells  of  one  man  whom  he  met  in 
Nottingham  who  for  thirty-four  years  preserved  a 
copy  of  the  Liecester  Herald,  hoping  that  some 
day  the  matter  would  be  explained." 

If  the  story  is  true,  my  printer  was  probably  one 
of  the  men  who  made  the  pie.    But  is  it  true  ? 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

[A  similar  story  has  often  been  told  concerning  the 
Morning  Advertiser  and  other  newspapers.] 

GOOSEBERRY. —With  the  first  "fool"  well 
directed,  inquiring  minds  consult  their  Skeat,  big 
or  little,  before  they  venture  to  entertain  any 
opinion  whatever  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  wel- 
3ome  gooseberry.  When  the  search  is  made,  happy 
s  he  who  is  satisfied  with  the  result.  That,  be  it 
sonfessed,  am  not  I.  The  '  Concise  Etymological 
Dictionary '  is  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  oracle 
;o  which  I  can  now  draw  near.  I  find  I  ought  to 
>elieve  that  gooseberry  is  the  outcome  of  groose- 
*)erry,  which  came  from  O.F.  grose,  groise,  words 
hich  "  are  not  recorded,"  as  Prof.  Skeat  allows, 
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but  which  ought  to  have  been,  nevertheless,  as  there 
are  O.F.  diminutive  forms,  groisele,  grosele,  and  so 
forth.  Then  the  hypothetical  "grose  or  groise  was 
borrowed  from  the  M.H.G.  &nis,  curling,  crisped, 
whence  G.  krausbeere,  a  cranberry,  a  rough  goose- 
berry." All  this  is  very  ingenious  and  interesting; 
but  has  the  truth  really  been  reached  about  goose- 
berry; and  is  the  cranberry  called  Jcrausbeere  in 
Germany  ?  Kronsbeere  and  .Kransbeere  I  have 
heard  of,  but  neither  dictionary  nor  friend  helps 
me  to  krausbeere.  If  it  were  possible,  I  should 
think  that  Prof.  Skeat  had  been  tempted  into  a 
guess  by  a  not  uncommon  printer's  error,  the  sub- 
stitution of  u  for  7i,  in  one  of  the  books  he  has 
consulted.  However,  Germany  is  a  wide  field,  and 
Jcrausbeere  may,  perhaps,  be  found  there. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

POEM  ON  THE  GAME  OF  PRIMERO. — In  a  copy 
of '  The  Dial  of  Princes,'  translated  by  Sir  Thomas 
North,  the  translator  of  Plutarch,  folio,  1568,  I 
find  the  following  curious  poem  in  MS.  This  is 
dated  1584,  and  the  handwriting  is  obviously  of 
that  date  :— 

The  state  of  Fraunce  aa  now  it  standes 

Ys  like  prymero  at  foure  handes 

Where  some  do  vye  and  some  do  holde 

And  best  assured  is  ofte  to  bolde. 

The  Kinge  was  rashe  without  regarde 
And  beinge  flushe  wold  needes  discarde 

But  first  he  past  it  to  the  Guyse 
And  he  of  nowght  strayght  ways  it  vyes. 

Navar  was  next  &  wold  not  owt 

For  of  his  cardes  he  had  no  dowbt 
The  Cardinall  feyntly  Holdes  the  bye 

And  watcheth  advantage  for  to  spye. 

For  to  goo  owt  his  frendes  him  biddes 

But  Cardinalls  Hatts  make  busy  heades 
All  rests  were  vpp  &  all  were  In 

While  Philipe  wrowght  that  Guyse  might  winne. 
Queene  Mother  stoode  behinde  his  backe 

And  tought  him  how  to  make  his  packe 
The  Kinge  wiche  all  his  cardes  did  knowe 

Sayd  who  goes  lesse  ?  before  yee  showe. 
He  proffred  dalliance  for  to  make 

To  eaue  himselfe  and  Guyses  stake 
But  wee  wiche  then  sawe  all  this  playe 

Badde  theyme-farewell  &  came  awaye. 
1584. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  punctuation.  I  give  the 
spelling  of  the  original.  Nares,  in  his  '  Glossary/ 
quotes  the  opening  verse  from  Harl.  Col.  MSS., 
3787,  §  27.  1584  was,  of  course,  the  year  in 
which  Henry  of  Navarre  became  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  the  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Guise  faction  and  the  League  to  set  him  aside. 
The  phrase  "vye"  appears  to  comes  from  the 
French  <va,  and  signifies  that  the  player  risks  some- 
what more  than  the  previous  stake.  URBAN. 

TAVERN  SIGNS  (LONDON).—"  The  Three  Lords," 
at  the  corner  of  Church  Street  in  the  Minories,  so 
called  by  reason  of  the  beheading  on  Tower  Hill, 


hard  by,  of  the  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and 
Lovat  (Simon  Eraser),  the  first  two  on  Aug.  18, 
1746,  and  the  last  on  Thursday,  April  9,  in  the 
following  year,  for  the  part  they  took  in  the 
rebellion  of  '45.  No  one  has  been  executed  on 
that  famous  spot  since  Simon  Fraser,  who  was  also 
the  last  in  Great  Britain  put  to  death  by  the 
beheading  axe.  The  house  is  now  in  demolition. 

W.  MATCHWICK. 

YORKSHIRE  WORD  "LiG."— The  other  day, 
when  staying  at  Beverley,  the  boots  at  the  inn 
said  to  me,  "  If  you  will  lig  your  clothes  on  the 
outside  of  the  bedroom,  they  shall  be  brushed." 
Just  for  an  instant  I  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  but  on  reflection  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  meant  tl  lay  them  out."  Still  this  is  more 
of  an  archaism  than  a  provincialism,  and  is  used  by 
Edmund  Spenser  : — 

But  ah  !  Maecenas  is  yclad  in  claye, 
And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead, 
And  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead, 
That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  playe ; 
For  ever  who  in  derring-doe  were  dread, 
The  lofty  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

'  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  ^)gl.  x.  61. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

\_Lig,  in  Yorks,  is  simply  lie  or  lay.  "  Lig  the  doon  " 
=lay  thyself  down.] 

"  JUBILEE  "  AS  AN  ADJECTIVE. — In  reading 
'  St.  Eonan's  Well '  the  other  day,  I  came  across 
a  passage  which  might  have  been  written  in  the 
year  of  grace  1887.  It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  chapter,  when  Mowbray  pays  his  last 
visit  to  the  well,  and  finds  his  friends  engaged  in 
pistol-practice  :  "A  jubilee  shout  was  set  up  as  he 
approached."  Apparently  "jubilant"  was  the 
word  in  Sir  Walter's  mind  ;  but  although  '  St. 
Ronan'sWell'  was  not  published  till  1824,  it  is 
possible  portions  may  have  been  written  at  an 
earlier  date,  when  the  jubilee  of  1809  was  fresh  in 
recollection.  I  may  add  that  I  quote  from  the 
two-volume  edition  of  1860.  W.  F.  P. 

UNPUBLISHED  EPIGRAM  BY  W.  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
— The  epigram  following,  written  on  a  half-sheet  of 
note-paper,  has  been  attached  to  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
copy  of  Forster's  '  W.  Savage  Landor,'  1869  :— 

The  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.' 
If  ought  so  damping  and  so  dull  were 
As  these  "  last  days  "  of  Dandy  Bulwer, 
And  had  been  cast  upon  the  pluvious 
Rockets  that  issued  from  Vesuvious, 
They  would  no  more  have  reached  Pompeii 
Than  Rome  or  Tusculum  or  Veii. 

W.  S.  LANDOR. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
34,  Myddleton  Square,  W.C. 

CORIOUS   HARVEST   CUSTOM. — Some  forty 
fifty  years  since  there  existed  near  Kingsbridge, 
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Devon,  the  following  curious  harvest  custom.  At 
the  close  of  harvest  when  the  men  assembled  they 
were  supplied  with  a  pint  of  beer,  each  on  condition 
that  they  drank  with  a  tallow  candle  burning  in 
the  mug,  during  which  the  onlookers  repeated  the 
following  doggerel : — 

Old  Tom  Tanner  is  come  to  town, 

Heigh  ho,  heigh  ho,  heigh  ho! 

His  nose  is  burnt,  his  eyes  are  burnt, 

Hie  eyebrows  burnt  also. 

The  hero  of  the  evening  was,  of  course,  the  man 
who  drank  his  quantum  without  a  burn.  It 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  if  this  custom  is 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  it  is 
anywhere  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

P.  F.   ROWSELL. 
Exeter. 

EPITAPH.— In  Hendon  Churchyard,  written  by 
Dr.  Crosfield  himself,  is  the  subjoined  :— 

T.  Crosfield 

Died  November  8, 1808. 
Beneath  this  stone  Tom  Crosfield  lies, 
Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries ; 
He  laughed  when  sober,  and  when  mellow 
Was  a  harum-scarum,  harmless  fellow; 
He  gave  to  none  designed  offence, 
So  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  ! 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  TAVARE". 
30,  Rusholme  Grove,  Manchester. 

FOUR  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  REBUILD- 
ING THE  CHANCEL  OF  STRATTON  ST.  MICHAEL'S, 
IN  NORFOLK. — John  Cowal,  Rector  of  Stratton  St. 
Michael's,  in  Norfolk,  A.D.  1487,  rebuilt  the  chancel 
there,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  tombstone  in  the 
middle  thereof  (the  brass  now  loose) : — 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Johannis  Cowal  quondam  rectoris 
istius  ecclesiae  qui  istam  cancellam  de  novo  fieri  fecit 
anno  Domini  MOCCCLXXXVii.  et  pro  quibus  tenetur 
orare." 

The  last  clause,  "et  pro  quibus  tenetur  orare,"  is 
very  particular.  I  should  suppose  the  founder  in 
collecting  money  for  the  erection  of  his  building 
had  engaged  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  such  as  were 
disposed  to  be  benefactors,  and  besides  fulfilling 
his  promise  in  his  own  person  whilst  he  lived  is 
hereby  willing  to  devolve  the  same  office  on  all 
Christian  people  whatsoever  that  should  happen  to 
read  his  epitaph.  He  died  1509.  (See  '  Sylloge 
of  Authentic  Inscriptions,'  by  Rev.  S.  Pegge.) 

W.  LOVELL. 

Cambridge. 

POISONING  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMENTS. — 

"  Autrefois,  le  ceremonial  des  eveques  prescrivait  qu'a 
la  messe  episcopate  le  pain  et  le  vin  fussent  goutes  par 
le  credencier  et  le  sacristain.  Aujourd'hui  la  pr6senta- 
tion  de  deux  hosties  a  1'eveque,  qui  en  choisit  une  pour  le 
Sacrifice,  est  un  reste  de  1'ancien  rite  motive  par  le 
souvenir  d'odieux  empoisonnements. 

"  A  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  un  des  ministres  de  1'autel 
faisait  chaque  jour  1'essai  du  vin  et  de  1'eau,  avant  de  com- 


mencer  la  messe.  A  la  Cathedrale  de  Narbonne  un 
grand  enfant  du  ehceur,  avant  1'Offertoire,  goutait  de 
1'hostie,  du  vin  et  de  1'eau.  La  pregustation  de  1'hostie 
destinee  au  roi,  dans  la  messe  du  sacre,  etait  faite  par 
son  aumonier.  On  croit  que  le  rite  de  la  pregustation 
date  du  XI8  siecle,  epoque  ou  le  pape  Victor  II.  faillit 
etre  empoisonne  par  le  venin  qu'un  sous-diacre  avait  in- 
troduit  dans  le  calice  de  la  messe.  Des  tentatives  du 
meme  genre  eurent  depuis  un  resultat  deplorable.  Saint- 
Guillaume,  archeveque  d'  York,  trouva  la  mort,  en  1154, 
dans  le  calice  qu'avait  empoisonne  son  archidiacre.  On 
pretend  que  le  meme  sort  ecbut  aux  papes  Victor  III., 
Clement  II.  Damase  II.,  Leon  IX.,  Etienne  X., 
Nicholas  II.,  a  1'antipape  Christophe,  et  a  Men  d'autres. 

La  morte  de  1'empereur  Henri  VII.,  a  Benevent,  en 

1313,  par  une  hostie  administree  par  un  Dominicain,  a 

ete  demontre'  etre  une  calomnie  tardive On  lit  dans  La, 

Gazette  di  Catania,  du  24  Septernbre,  1882  :  '  Un  jeune 
pretre,  nomme  Failla,  celebrait,  il  y  a  quelques  jours,  la 
messe  dans  1'eglise  de  Carletini.  En  approchant  du 
palais  I'hostie  consacr^e,  il  sentit  un  gout  amer.  Rentre 
chez  lui  apres  la  messe,  il  ressentit  une  soif  ardente,  et 
fut  assailli  de  douleurs  atroces  auxquelles  il  ne  tarda  paa 
a  succomber.  Le  sacristain  a  ete  arrete.'" — Corblet, 
'  Hist,  de  1'Eucharigtie,'  vol.  i.  p.  230 

J.  MASKELL. 

SARSEN  STONES.— The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  E.  Walford,on  the  subject  of  "sarsen  stones," 
may  be  worth  reprinting  in  'N.  &  Q./  from  the 
Wilts  County  Mirror  of  Aug.  5  :— 

"At  the  interesting  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Stonehenge  yesterday,  the  Rev.  E.  Duke  pro- 
pounded a  theory  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
sarsen  stone  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  did  not 
venture  to  suggest  then,  but  I  would  humbly  suggest 
now,  through  your  columns,  that  the  word  may  be  of 
Latin  origin.  The  word  sarcina  is  used  by  Horace  for  a 
'  heavy  burden  or  load,'  and  its  diminutive  sarcinula,  a 
little  burden,  occurs  in  Juvenal.  May  we  not  imagine 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  workmen,  if  these  megaliths 
were  placed  on  the  Downs  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  crying  out  '  Confunde  has  sarcinas  '—con- 
found these  heavy  lumbering  stones?  I  am  the  more 
disposed  to  urge  this  counter  theory  to-day  than  yester- 
day, because  1  have  found  one  Latin  word  in  the  name 
of  a  street  in  this  city.  I  refer  to  Gigant  Street,  no 
doubt  the  Via  Gigantum,  or  street  of  the  gaints — pro- 
bably as  being  the  place  where  the  gigantic  images  of 
the  patron  and  other  saints  were  kept  in  the  intervals 
between  those  annual  feast  days  on  which  they  were 
carried  in  procession  round  the  streets,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Belgian  towns  and  cities  to  jthe  present.  I  may  add 
that  in  one  other  ancient  city  in  England,  Carleon  upon 
Usk,  on  the  borders  of  South  Wales,  I  have  found  a 
Roman  name  used  as  current  coin,  even  among  the 
labouring  classes.  At  Carleon,  the  poor  people  still  call 
that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  beyond  the  river  '  Car- 
leon ultra  pontem.'  It  is  probable  that  other  Latin 
words  still  exist  as  survivals  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
this  island.  Per  contra  we  gave  the  Romans  at  all  events 
one  of  our  old  British  words,  a  « basket ';  for  Martial 
writes : — 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannis, 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  suam. 
While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  our  day  at  Stonehenge, 
let  me  say  that  one  of  the  speakers  combated  the  idea 
of  Stonehenge  having  been  erected  as  a  military  trophy 
on  account  of  a  Roman  victory,  by  saying  that  a  similar 
circle  exists  in  the  Orkneys,  and  that  the  Roman  legions 
never  penetrated  there.    But  I  cannot  reconcile  this 
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COINS. —I  recently  came  across  some  old  silver 
coins  (a  fourpenny  piece,  Queen  Anne  ;  a  small 
piece  of  Charles  II.,  rather  smaller  than  our  present 
threepenny  ;  another  piece,  William  and  Mary). 
Are  these  of  any  value  ?  LEM. 

MACKENZIE'S  'MARITIME  SURVEY/— Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  oblige  me  with  some  particulars 
respecting  this  member  of  the  Mackenzie  family  ? 
One  edition  of  the  work  is  dated  1776  ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  that  is  the  earliest,  and 
also  what  others  of  similar  character  were  com- 
piled by  him.  Did  he  hold  any  official  position 
in  connexion  with  the  Admiralty  or  otherwise  ?  I 
have  consulted  various  biographical  dictionaries 
without  success.  Lowndes  just  mentions  a  Mur- 
dock  Mackenzie,  F.E.S.,  who  I  presume  is  the 
same  person.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

ARTHINGTON.— Can  any  one  fully  explain  the 
origin  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  crest  of  "  Arthing- 
ton,"  Yorkshire,  viz.,  Coat,  a  fess  between  three 
escallop  shells  sable  ;  crest,  a  dove  with  olive 
branch  ?  What  strikes  one  is  the  coat  of  shells 
surmounted  by  the  dove  with  olive  branch,  and 
the  absence  of  motto  beneath  the  coat.  And 
can  any  one  relate  where  the  John  Arling- 
ton lived  who  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
John  de  Grandorge,  and  heiress  of  William  Grand- 
orge,  of  Flasby  Manor,  Craven,  Yorks,  living  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  any  other  particulars 
from  1400  to  1450  ?  YORKS. 

BALE  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  refer  me  to 
an  early  life  and  history  of  Bishop  John  Bale, 
Bishop  of  Ossory  A.D.  1552,  before  that  printed 
by  the  Parker  Society ;  or  any  authentic  portrait 
of  him  drawn  shortly  after  his  decease  in  1563  ? 

C.  GOLDING. 

[No  early  life  is  known.  Consult  'Athense  Cantabrigi- 
enses '  and  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,'  s.v.] 

MARTIN  CLIFFORD,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
died  in  1677.  Is  the  date  of  his  birth  known,  and 
the  place  ?  Was  he  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Charterhouse,  or  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster?  EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

SLUG-HORN. — This  word  is  used  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing in  his  poem  entitled  'Childe  Eoland  to  the 
Dark  Tower  came,'  last  line  but  one.  Does  any 
one  know  of  an  instance  in  any  other  classical 
author  ?  Does  Scott  use  it  ?  For  a  note  on  its 
meaning  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  ii.  475. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

PARASOLS. — When  were  parasols  first  used; 
and  were  they  first  used  in  France  ?  John  Locke 
writes  from  Montpelier  in  1676:  "Parasols,  a 
pretty  sort  of  cover  for  women  riding  in  the  sun, 
made  of  straw,  something  like  the  fashion  of  tin 
covers  for  dishes."  CONSTANCE  EUSSELL. 

Swallow-field,  Reading. 


MARRIED  WOMEN'S  SURNAMES. 

(7th  S.  iv.  127.) 

E.  D.  has  struck  the  note  of  an  inquiry  which 
has  long  demanded  attention. 

England  is,  I  believe,  the  only  (so-called)  "  civi- 
lized" country  where  a  woman  entirely  loses  her 
identity  on  marriage.  England,  where  women 
are,  perhaps,  better  educated,  more  masterful,  and 
hold  a  more  important  position  than  they  have 
attained  anywhere  else. 

Of  course,  that  a  woman's  union  with  the  man 
of  her  choice  should  be  so  complete  that  the 
symbol  of  her  separate  state  entirely  ceases  to 
exist  is  an  ideal  which  embodies  all  that  poets 
and  religionists  can  say  in  eulogy  of  the  married 
state.  It  is  romantically  and  poetically  beautiful 
so  far  as  the  individual  woman  is  concerned. 
Where  the  shoe  pinches  is  in  this  :  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  man  who  has  by  birth  and  personal 
merit  attained  a  social  eminence  which  gives  him 
a  claim  to  be  remembered  among  his  fellows  leaves 
only  daughters  him  surviving.  In  that  case,  by 
our  law  or  custom,  his  name  and  money  pass 
away,  and  the  consideration  these  had  won 
belongs  to  the  children  of  men  of  other  names, 
who  are  often  not  distinguished  at  all,  but  the 
reverse.  His  memory  then  fades  away  from  the 
language  of  the  hearth,  and  "in  the  next  genera- 
tion," instead  of  being  revered,  "  his  name  is  clean 
put  out,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  malefactor  or  a  non- 
entity. 

E.  D.'s  first  question,  of  how  the  English  custom 
first  obtained,  is  out  of  my  line,  though  I  believe 
it  is  comparatively  recent.  But  frequent  residences 
in,  and  some  connexions  with  other  "  Christian " 
countries  enable  me  to  affirm  that  it  is  unknown 
in  most  of  them.  In  Belgium  certainly,  and  I 
think  in  Spain,  the  very  contrary  prevails — the 
husband  takes  his  wife's  name  added  on  to  his  own. 

I  believe,  however,  Americans  follow  the  custom 
of  the  old  country,  and  the  instance  E.  D.  quotes 
of  Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe  is  but  one  of  a  small  cate- 
gory of  exceptions,  like  Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson 
among  ourselves.  But  in  Italy  certainly,  and  I 
think  on  the  continent  of  Europe  generally,  this 
form  of  nomenclature  is  the  prevailing  rule.  And 
when  residing  in  Italy,  even  as  a  foreigner,  when- 
ever you  have  occasion  to  establish  your  identity 
in  any  legal  form,  you  are  always  required  to  give 
your  mother's,  and  perhaps  your  grandmother's 
(as  we  should  say,  maiden)  name  by  the  side  of 
that  of  your  father.  E.  H.  BUSK. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  the  statement 
that  "during  the  sixteenth,  and  even  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  usage  [of  a  hus- 
band's surname]  appears  to  have  been  doubtful," 
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the  rather  as  the  instances  given  are  instances  of 
modern  usage,  Katherine  Parr  excepted,  and  her 
concluding  "K.  P."  is  only  supposed  to  mean 
Katherine  Parr.  Lady  Jane  Grey  signed  "  Jane 
Duddeley,"  and  Arabella  Stuart  signed  "  Arbella 
Seyuioure,"  after  their  respective  marriage".  We 
merely  term  them  "Grey"  and  "Stuart"  from 
superior  familiarity,  as  we  still  speak  of  "  the 
Princess  Royal"  and  "  Princess  Beatrice,"  rather 
than  adopt  their  less  familiar  married  names.  In 
their  own  day,  Lady  Jane  was  certainly  styled 
Dudley,  and  if  Lady  Arabella  was  not  called  Sey- 
mour, it  was  because  her  marriage  was  clandestine 
and  disallowed  at  court.  I  can  recall  no  instance  in 
which  a  married  woman  was  called  otherwise  than 
by  her  husband's  name,  of  deliberate  purpose,  in 
the  whole  course  of  English  history,  except  when 
(1)  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  or  (2)  the  second  marriage  was  of 
inferior  rank  to  the  first,  and  the  lady  retained  the 
name  of  the  previous  husband.  This  is  done  in 
our  own  day.  HERMENTRDDE, 

In  the  Channel  Islands  a  woman  never  loses  her 
maiden  name.  She  retains  it  in  all  legal  docu- 
ments, and  is  described  as  wife  or  widow  of  such 
a  one,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  real  property 
that  she  may  possess  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
or  that  she  may  become  possessed  of,  by  in- 
heritance or  otherwise,  during  her  marriage,  con- 
tinues her  own,  but  she  cannot  dispose  of  it 
without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  who  acquires 
by  marriage  a  life  interest  in  it,  as  she  does  in  one- 
third  of  his  as  her  legal  dowry.  In  all  sales  of 
such  property,  whether  belonging  to  husband  or 
wife,  the  latter  must  declare  on  oath  that  she  has 
not  been  forced  nor  constrained  by  the  former. 
In  social  intercourse  in  all  ranks  of  life  a  wife  is 
as  often  spoken  of  by  her  maiden  as  by  her  married 
name.  E.  McO . 

Guernsey. 

The  statement  of  your  correspondent  E.  D.  that 
we  "  always  hear  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (not  Dudley)" 
is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  following  extract 
from  1  Marise,  c.  4 : — 

"Nevertheless,  the  same  her  Highness  moat  lawful 
Possession,  was  for  a  Time  disturb'd,  and  disquieted,  by 
the  traitorous  Rebellion  and  Usurpation  of  the  Lady 
Jane  Dudley,  wife  unto  Guileford  Dudley,  Esq.  j  other- 
wise call'd  the  Lady  Jane  Grey." 

W.  H.  DAVID. 

The  mother  of  E.  D.'s  acquaintance  would  sign 
herself  (or  would  have  signed  herself,  for  the  cus- 
tom may  have  changed),  Maria  Monteverde  de 
Llarena.  It  is  all,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  custom, 
not  of  law;  for  an  Englishwoman  still  keeps  her 
maiden  name  when  she  signs  her  marriage  register, 
HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

Was  it  a  usual  custom  during  the  last  century 
for  a  widow  on  marrying  a  second  time  to  have 


he  entry  made  in  the  parish  registry  as  "  Mrs. 
Jane  Brown,"  this  being  her  maiden  name  ? 

U.  JACKSON. 


"MAKE  NO  BONES  OF  "  =  "  FIND  NO  BONES  IN" 
7th  S.  iii.  408,  523  ;  iv.  137).— Guessing  the  his- 
tory of  words  is  of  just  the  same  use  as  guessing 
any  other  history.  That  use  is  to  suggest  to  the 
juesser  a  private  investigation  of  the  known  facts, 
"torn  the  point  of  view  of  his  guess,  so  as  to  see  if 
;he  guess  fits  in  with  the  facts  and  throws  light 
upon  them.  Thus,  a  man  quite  ignorant  of  the 
listory  of  the  battle  of  Crecy  might  guess  to 
limself  that  "  it  was  probably  fought  by  Croesus," 
and  was  probably  originally  called  pugna  Crc&si, 
or  that  "it  was  perhaps  fought  about  a  half- 
penny bundle  of  cress — a  mere  cressy  affair"; 
imt  the  thing  to  be  done  with  these  guesses 
would  not  be  to  publish  them  straight  off  in 
N.  &  Q.,'  but  to  find  out  how  they  suit  the 
aistorical  facts  already  ascertained  about  Cre"cy. 
If,  after  a  due  mastery  of  these  facts,  and  some 
mastery  of  the  historical  method,  the  guesser  found 
that  these  favoured  either  his  Croesus  or  his  cress 
guess,  and  that  either  of  these  guesses  explained 
hitherto  unexplained  circumstances  about  the 
battle,  it  would  be  time  to  write  to  '  N.  &  Q./  and 
publish  the  guess,  with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  are  in  harmony  with  it,  as  an  attempt  at  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Cre"cy.  MR.  MAR- 
SHALL'S guess  that  "  make  no  bones  of "  is  really  = 
"  make  no  boon  about "  is  not  compatible  with  the 
ascertained  facts  as  to  the  history  of  the  phrase  or 
the  history  of  the  words  bone  and  boon.  First,  the 
rimes,  the  historical  spellings,  and  the  phonetic 
history  of  the  word,  inform  those  who  by  adequate 
study  have  acquired  some  mastery  of  the  history 
of  the  language  that  the  word  (I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  spelling')  is,  and  always  has  been  within 
its  historical  period,  bones,  and  not  boon.  Secondly, 
if  we  notwithstanding  guess  the  word  to  have  been 
boon  in  its  prehistoric  time,  no  reason  whatever 
appears  for  its  having  subsequently  become  bone 
in  this  phrase  alone,  while  remaining  as  boon  in 
all  other  cases,  as  in  "  to  ask  or  grant  a  boon," 
&c.  For  a  confusion  of  boon  with  bone  in  this 
particular  phrase  would  still  remain  an  his- 
torical fact  to  be  explained  ;  and  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  apparent  fact 
that  it  was  bone  from  the  beginning.  Thirdly, 
the  phrase  actually  to  be  explained  is  not  "  to 
make  no  bones  of,"  but  its  original  form,  "  to  find 
no  bones  in,"  current  for  five  generations  before 
the  modern  alteration  appears.  This  is  shown 
by  the  two  earliest  quotations  in  the  *  Diction- 
ary/ and  could  have  been  exemplified  by  many 
more  for  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had 
I  been  writing  a  monograph  on  the  phrase,  instead 
of  merely  touching  upon  it,  among  other  phrases 
relating  to  bone,  in  the  briefest  form  and  with  the 
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smallest  selection  of  quotations  possible.  But  the 
explanation  given  in  the  *  Dictionary '  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  study,  not  merely  by  myself,  but 
by  many  colleagues,  of  all  the  passages  (fifty-five 
in  number)  known  to  us  ;  the  selection  of  eleven 
quotations  actually  printed  was  thought  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  phrase  and  its  gradual 
transition  into  the  modern  form  about  1600.  As 
people  not  only  find  difficulties,  or  things  at  which 
they  stick,  like  bones  in  soup,  where  they  really 
are,  but  sometimes  pretend  to  find  them,  i.e.,  make 
them,  where  they  are  not,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  the  figurative  use  of  "  to  find  no  bones  in  " 
should  become  at  length  uto  make  no  bones  in,"  and 
then  "  to  make  no  bones  at  or  to,"  and  "  to  make 
no  bones  of."  It  will  perhaps  be  noticed  that  in  the 
quotation  from  Skelton's  'Elynour  Rummy  ng,'  the 
somewhat  modernized  spelling  partly  conceals  a 
rime ;  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  the  lady 
(figuratively) 

Supped  it  up  at  ones, 

She  found  therein  no  bones. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

Bone,  as  quoted  in  the  last  reference  from  '  The 
Merchant's  Tale ;  and  from  the  fairy  story  is  simply, 
of  course,  a  very  common  old  English  way  of  spell- 
ing boon;  it  is  also  sometimes  the  French  bon.  If  in 
Gascoigne's  line  the  reader  so  chooses  to  read  "made 
nor  bones  "  he  is  welcome  to  do  so,  though  to  me 
it  is  evidently,  as  in  many  instances,  equal  to 
"  made  no  difficulties."  I  say  in  many  instances, 
because  to  suppose  that  in  the  well-known  pro- 
verbial phrase  "  He  makes  no  bones  of,"  or  the 
like,  bones  is  equal  boons,  is  to  make  sense  into 
nonsense.  The  expression  has  been  familiar  to 
me  from  my  boyhood,  and  I  never  heard  it  or 
used  it  except  thus  :  "  I  make  no  bones  of  the  tale 
told  me"  =  I  make  no  difficulty  in  believing  it,  but 
accept  it  as  a  truth  ;  I  swallow  it  as  I  would 
food  containing  no  bones,  which  bones  would 
make  it  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  swallow. 
To  take  bone  in  such  a  phrase  as  boon,  or  gift, 
would  be  ludicrous.  As  nuts  to  crack,  besides 
referring  to  Nares  s.  v.,  where  are  two  excel- 
lent examples  of  this  phrase  out  of  three,  I  give 
these. 

1.  "  But  the  little  wretch  [a  page],  bearing  a 
better  heart  than  his  poore  mistresse,  made  little 
bones  at  it "  (a  wound  that  made  him  lie  in  tor- 
ment), and,  as  the  after-text  tells  us,  spoke  com- 
fortably to  his  lady  (N.  Breton's  *  Miseries  of 
Mavillia,'  Grosart's  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  c.  i.  1.  8. 

2.     Hee  (to  beguile  the  simple)  makes  no  bone 

To  swear  by  God  (for  be  believes  there  's  none). 
J.  Sylvester's  '  Du  Bartas/  Grosart,  vol.  i. 
p.  251, 11.  23-4. 

Du  Bartas's  French  being 

II  se  plait  a  tro»per  par  sermens  lea  bumains, 

Aux  Dieux  qu'il  ne  croid  point  eslevant  sea  deux  mains. 


3.  'The  Maiden's  Blush,'  I6td,vol.  ii.  p.  108, 
11.  314-17,  where,  it  being  agreed  that  Joseph 
should  be  placed  in  the  pit, 

they  did  it  instantly  ; 

And  then  remorselesse,  on  tbe  grass  hard  by 
Made  no  more  bones,  but  sate  them  down  to  dinner, 
the  original  of  Fracastorius  giving 

fundoque  relinquant 

Suspensum.    Ast  ipsi  circum  per  gramma  fusi 
Implentur  vili  Cerere,  et  Cariotide  pingui. 

4.  "  Why  she  is  the  fairest  blossome  in  all  the 
towne  :  to  her  sonne,  to  her,  tricke  thyselfe  up  in 
thy  best  reparrell,  and  make  no  bones  at  it,  but 
on   a   woing "  (Greene's   '  Francesco's    Fortunes/ 
Grosart,  vol.  viii.  p.  189,  1.  line). 

A  cognate  phrase  is  "  To  give  one  a  bone  to 
pick  or  gnaw  on,"  for  which  see  Nares's  first  of  his 
three  examples,  and  Greene,  as  before,  p.  57, 1.  2, 
also  vol.  vi.  p.  197,  1.  16  ;  and  Baret's  'Alvearie,' 
1580,  "  I  have  given  him  a  bone  to  gnawe,  or  I 
have  caste  him  in  a  doubte.  '  Injeci  scrupulum 
houiini'  (Terent.)."  Other  cognate  phrases  are, 
"  I  cannot  swallow  that,"  "  It  sticks  in  my  throat." 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

O'CoNNELL's  PARODY  (7th  S.  iv.  40).— Turning 
to  the  references  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
volumes  of  the  Sixth  Series,  I  find  what  I  believe 
to  be  two  errors.  I  very  well  remember  reading 
O'Connell's  parody  within  a  couple  of  days  or  so 
after  it  had  been  uttered,  and  I  am  pretty  sure 
the  following,  which  I  take  from  one  of  my  note- 
books, is  the  correct  version  : — 

Three  Colonels  in  three  distant  counties  born, 
Did  Lincoln,  Sligo,  and  Armagh  adorn  ; 
The  last  surpassed  in  gravity  of  face, 
In  piety  the  second,  the  first  in  grace. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  beard  the  one,  she  shaved  the  other  two. 
This  note  was  written  by  me  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I  believe  I  copied  it  from  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers  which  reported  the  saying. 

The  second  error  is  in  making  the  M.P.  for 
Sligo  county  Col.  Gore.  He  really  was  Col. 
Alexander  Perceval,  of  Temple  House,  afterwards 
Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  often 
saw  Col.  Sibthorp,  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
He  wore  an  immensity  of  hair  on  his  face  ;  in 
short,  except  on  forehead,  nose,  and  eyes,  it  was 
hair  everywhere,  and,  wearing  his  hat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  hair  left  but  little  of  face  to  be 
seen.  As  to  surpassing  in  "grace,"  I  should 
think  it  was  the  complete  contrast  which  tickled 
the  members  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  often  heard 
O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  pleasant, 
genial  manner  there  was  very  different  indeed 
from  the  fiery  demagogue  when  addressing  a 
meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Dublin,  or  on  the 
hustings.  Y.  S.  M. 

NAPOLEON  LITERATURE  (7th  S.  iv.  69). — In  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  there  is  the  following 
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note  after  the  mention  of  this  work:  "  Baron  A.  H. 
de  Jomini  ?  translated  from  the  French."  This 
general  was  of  Swiss  extraction,  and  entered  the 
French  army  under  the  protection  of  Ney  in  1804. 
He  fought  in  Prussia,  the  Peninsula,  and  Russia. 
After  the  battle  of  Bautzen  Napoleon  refused  him 
the  rank  of  general  de  division,  and  in  consequence 
he  joined  the  allies.  He  wrote  several  military 
works,  and  died  in  1869.  (See  '  Biographie  des 
Hommes  Vivants,'  torn,  hi.,  Paris,  1817.) 

DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 
University  College,  W.C. 

SITWELL=STOTEVILLE  (7th  S.  iii.  27,  154,  314, 
397,  505;  iv.  16,  112).— I  have  given  the  correct 
etymology  of  the  name  Sitwell  in  my  note  on  the 
prefix  -ny  or  -ney  in  place-names.  The  word  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  Stoteville  or  Stuteville. 

S.  0.  ADDY. 

Sheffield. 

"NOT  A  BOLT  OUT  OF   THE  BLUE"    (7th   S.    iii. 

388,  522).— At  p.  347  of  the  third  volume  of  Car- 
lyle's  'French  Revolution'  the  following  words 
occur:  "Arrestment,  sudden  really  as  a  bolt  out 
of  the  blue,  has  hit  strange  victims."  This  will 
account  for  Mr.  Parnell  making  use  of  the  phrase, 
and  explains  his  meaning. 

ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 

SQUAILINQ  (7th  S.  iv.  169).— Throwing  at  cocks, 
a  sport  for  which  Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  great 
day  :  — 

"You  squail  at  us  on  Shrove  Tuesday;'  you  feed  us 
with  cockbread  and  arm  us  with  steel  spurs,  that  we 
may  mangle  and  kill  each  other  for  your  sport ;  you  build 
cock-pits,  you  make  us  fight  Welsh  mains,  and  give  sub- 
scription cups  to  the  winner."— Southey, '  The  Doctor.' 

See  also  Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities '  for  the 
custom  of  throwing  at  cocks. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  Squale,  to  throw  a  stick,  as  at  a  cock."  West- 
country  word,  given  by  Grose  in  his  *  Provincial 
Glossary.'  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

[See  •  N.  &  Q.,'  6">  S.  viii.  495.] 

MRS.  GLASSE  (7th  S.  iv.  148). — Homlyn  is  ob- 
viously the  fish  defined  in  Jamieson's  '  Dictionary' 
as  "  Hommelin,  the  rough  ray."  G.  N. 

The  homlyn  is  the  spotted  ray  (Raja  maculata). 
The  term  is  still  in  use.  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

EGG- WATER  (7th  S.  iv.  128).— The  idea  in  Corn- 
wall, and  probably  elsewhere,  is  also  that  the 
white  of  egg  if  spilt  on  the  flesh  begets  warts,  and 
hence  great  care  is  used  in  breaking  the  egg  to 
avoid  this  evil  contact.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  will  and  what  will  not  appear  to  produce 
warts,  the  post  hoc  is  not  always  the  propter  hoc. 
There  is  often  a  marked  family  or  individual 


tendency,  and  this  very  capricious  form  of  "  over- 
grown cutaneous  papillae "  follows  or  is  produced 
by  various  irritants  and  even  non-irritants.  They 
disappear  as  capriciously  as  they  come  ;  hence  a 
wart  is  a  very  good  subject  for  the  superstitious 
charmer.  WILLIAM  RENDLE. 

ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  STAFFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  168).— 
Though  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  relationship 
between  John  and  Edmund  Stafford,  yet  I  can 
inform  MR.  NORRIS  who  Edmund  was  with  absolute 
certainty,  which  may  help  him  to  establish  other 
points.  He  was  the  son  of  Eichard  Stafford,  Lord 
of  Clifton  (son  of  Edmund,  first  Baron,  and  Margaret 
Basset  of  Drayton)  by  Isabel  his  wife  ;  was  aged 
thirty-six  in  4  Kic.  II. ;  and  died  at  Bishop's  Clyst, 
August  or  September,  1419.  He  had  a  brother 
Thomas,  whose  son  Thomas,  aged  thirty,  was 
returned  heir  of  his  uncle  the  Bishop  in  7  Hen.  V. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

SALE  OF  SIR  M.  M.  SYKES'S  ENGRAVINGS  (7th 
S.  iv.  180).— These  were  all  sold  (in  five  separate 
collections)  in  the  year  1824  at  Sotheby's.  The 
catalogues,  with  prices  and  names  of  purchasers, 
are  all  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

F.  N. 

BOOK-PLATE  (7th  S.  iv.  148).— Pace  W.  M.  M., 
this  is  not  a  book-plate  at  all,  but  an  advertisement 
of  the  best  sort  of  sealing-wax,  and  has  appeared 
in  this  form  in  'N.  &  Q.'  (2nd  S.  xi.  329)  :  "Fijn 
Zegellak  wel  brand  en  vast  houd,"  which  implies 
that  the  sealing-wax  waa  of  Dutch  manufacture. 
Like  J.  P.  0.  in  the  above  notice,  I  have  often 
seen  the  impress  on  wax.  ED.  MARSHALL. 
[Other  correspondents  write  to  the  same  effect.] 

POEM  BY  MOORE  (7th  S.  iv.  127).— This  will  be 
found  in  Galignani's  edition,  Paris,  1829,  18,  Rue 
Vivienne:  'Irish  Melodies,'  No.  ix.,  p.  316. 

E.  A.  D. 

The  title  of  the  poem  referred  to  by  J.  B  S. 
is  'Desmond's  Song.'  It  will  be  found  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Moore's  works,  published  by 
Longman  &  Co.,  London,  1865. 

HENRY  G.  HOPE. 

Freegrove  Koad,  N. 

[Other  contributors  are  thanked  for  replies  to  the 
same  effect.] 

'DAME  WIGGINS  OF  LEE'  (7th  S.  iv.  127).— 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  answer  my  own 
question.  Since  inquiring  in  the  columns  of 
'  N.  &  Q/  as  to  this  amusing  little  book  for  chil- 
dren, published  in  1823,  and  recently  republished 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  have  discovered  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Mrs.  Sharpe,  sister  of  a  grocer  of  that  name 
in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  R. 
Stennet.  Ascribed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  A.  K.  New- 
man &  Co.,  of  the  Minerva  Press,  I  find  the 
publication  really  due  to  a  contemporary  firm, 
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latter  statement  with  the  express  words  of  Juvenal,  about 
A.D.  80:— 

— Arjna  quidem  ultra 

Littora  Juvernae  promovimus,  et  modo  captoa 
Orcadas,  et  minima  contentos  nocte  Britannoa. 
'  We    have     carried   forward    our    arms    beyond     the 
shores  of  Ireland,  and  the  lately  captured   Orkneys, 
where  the  Britons  are  contented  with   short  summer 
nighta.'    I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  be  thought  to  hold  the 
opinion  above  stated,  for  to  me  Stonehege  seems  a  relic 
of  a  far  earlier  age;  but  at  all  events  this  one  argument 
brought  forward  by  my  brother  member  of  the  Institute 
will  not  help  to  prove  his  case." 

Mus  RUSTICUS, 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their'  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CALLOW. — What  does  this  adjective  mean,  ap- 
plied to  land  ?  Has  it  different  senses  in  England 
and  Ireland?  In  Plat's  ' Oxfordshire .'  (1677)  I 
find,  "  When  these  lands  are  not  swardy  enough 
to  bear  clean  tillage,  nor  callow  or  light  enough  to 
lie  to  get  sward."  Here  it  may  be  =  bare,  though 
I  cannot  then  quite  understand  the  passage.  But 
this  sense  does  not  appear  to  suit  the  following, 
from  Lever'sQ*  Jack  Hinton,'  ch.  xx. :  "Between 
broad  tracts  of  bog  or  callow  meadow-land."  Science 
Gossip,  March,  1882,  p.  51,  also  asks,  "  How  is  it 
that  if  a  callow  meadow  is  flooded  all  the  winter, 
in  the  spring,  when  the  water  is  taken  off,  and  the 
grass  begins  to  grow,  worms  appear  ?"  I  remember 
hearing  the  wet  meadows  below  the  level  of  the 
river  (a  tributary  of  the  Shannon),  at  Lord  Boss's, 
at  Parsonstown,  which  are  so  ingeniously  drained, 
called  callows.  These  senses  of  the  word  do  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  in  any  English  dictionary  as 
yet.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

CALUMET. — I  should  be  glad  of  any  instance  of 
this  word  before  its  appearance  in  Bailey's  *  Dic- 
tionary,' vol.  ii.  (i.e.,  the  Supplementary  Volume), 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1727. 
Whence  did  Bailey  get  the  word  ?  The  dictionaries 
generally  say  that  the  English  word  is  taken  im- 
mediately from  French.  Littre"'s  account  of  Fr. 
calumet  is  singularly  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
He  says,  "  Calumet  or  chalumet  is  another  form  of 
chalumeau  (diminutive  of  calamus,  reed,  pipe)." 
So  far  as  concerns  mere  mechanical  dissection,  with- 
out considering  the  history  of  the  words,  this  is  as 
true  as  it  is  trivial.  -eau  and  -et  are  both 
diminutive  endings,  added  on  to  chalum-.  But 
this  helps  us  very  little  ;  in  actual  use  the  words 
scarcely  come  in  contact.  Calumet  is  not  merely 
I' another  form,"  but  also  "another  sense,"  i.e.,  it 
is  another  word.  To  Fr.  calumet  Littre"  gives  two 
senses :  (1)  a  popular  name  given  in  America  to 


various  plants  whose  stems  serve  as  tubes  for 
smoking  pipes  ;  (2)  the  pipe  itself  of  the 
American  savages — the  pipe  of  peace.  For  the 
first  sense  no  quotations  are  given,  and  we  are  left 
wondering  who  "in  America"  gave  the  name 
calumet  to  the  plants  in  question,  and  why  they 
made  or  used  the  word  calumet  instead  of  using 
chalumeau.  Was  it  the  French  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Red  River,  or  the  French  of  Acadie  and 
Canada?  And  was  calumet  an  American-French 
popular  formation  for  the  chalumeau  of  France,  or 
was  it  a  real  French  word  of  France,  which  they 
thus  used  in  America  ?  And  who  use  chalumet, 
for  which  Littre"  cites  no  authority  at  all  ?  Is  it 
only  a  dictionary  form,  serving  to  connect  calumet 
with  chalumeau  ?  For  the  specific  sense  "  pipe  of 
the  Indians  "  Littre*'s  quotation  from  Voltaire  does 
not  appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  entry  in  Bailey, 
and  this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  calumet,  after 
all,  came  from  France  to  England  or  went  from 
England  to  France.  The  point  in  favour  of  its 
priority  in  French  is  the  u  of  the  second  syllable. 
Chalumeau  is  a  bad  sixteenth-century  French  altera- 
tion of  chalemeau ;  in  0.  Fr.  chalemel=Ij.  cala- 
mellus.  The  u  has  no  justification  whatever.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  should  have  been 
inserted  also  in  calumet  or  chalumet,  unless  the 
already  perverted  chalumeau  had  been  known  and 
imitated.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  English- 
speaking  man  would  have  made  calumet  from 
calamus.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

PORTRAITS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. — Since  my 
inquiry,  published  in  the  columns  of  *N.  &  Q.' 
some  time  ago,  concerning  a  humorous  portrait  of 
Charles  Dickens  (representing  him  as  having  a 
large  head  on  a  small  body),  I  have  met  with 
several  caricatures,  but  that  just  referred  to  is  not 
yet  forthcoming.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  par- 
ticulars of  this  and  other  original  portraits  of 
Dickens  for  my  forthcoming  work  on  that  subject, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  the  readers  of  'K  &  Q.'  will 
draw  attention  to  any  that  are  likely  to  escape  my 
notice,  and  shall  be  especially  grateful  if  Trans- 
atlantic friends  will  favour  me  with  information 
concerning  original  portraits  of  Dickens  produced 
in  America.  Is  there  not  in  the  Garrick  Club  a 
portrait-group  of  some  of  the  former  members, 
including  Charles  Dickens  ? 

FRED.  G.  KITTON. 

8,  West  Kensington  Terrace,  W. 

[The  portrait-group  in  the  Garrick  Club  does  not  in- 
clude Charles  Dickens.] 

WOODFALL. — Where  shall  I  find  recorded  Wood- 
fall's  own  version  of  the  story  of  Dodd's  sending  for 
him  to  Newgate  when  under  sentence  of  death, 
merely  to  ask  his  opinion  of  a  comedy  that  he 
wished  to  get  upon  the  stage  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 
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GROOM.— In  Dr.  George  W.  Marshall's 
'Genealogist's  Guide'  (second  edition,  London, 
1885),  p  287,  I  find  " '  Notes  on  the  Pedigree  of 
Her  Most  Serene  Highness,  Ann  Groom,  and  of 
her  son,  Charles  Ottley  Groom  Napier,  Prince  of 
Mantua,  &c.,'  by  the  late  James  Riddell,  Esq., 
Lond.,  1879,  8vo."  This  work  is  in  none  of  the 
Edinburgh  libraries,  so  I  should  be  rather  obliged 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  for  information  as  to 
who  Her  Serene  Highness  was.  I  had  a  great- 
great-aunt,  I  think,  but  she  was  a  maiden  lady, 
and  can  hardly  have  been  the  mother  even  of  a 
duke.  F.  HINDES  GROOME. 

339,  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Is  BADBURY  RINGS  (DORSET)  MONS  BADONICUS  ? 
—In  Dr.  Guest's  '  E*rly  English  Settlements '  (an 
article  in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute)  Bad  bury  Rings,  Dorset,  is 
identified  with  "Mons  Badonicus,"  the  site  of 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Britons  under  Arthur 
over  Cerdic  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  A.D.  520.  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  this  identification 
be  generally  accepted,  or  whether  any  other  place 
claims  the  credit  of  being  the  spot  where  a  victory 
was  won  by  Arthur  and  the  Britons,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  "was  followed  by  a 
general  pause  of  the  English  advance." 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 

FRINGFORD  CHURCH. — Fringford  Church  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
chancel.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  Norman, 
the  south  Early  English.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  to  the  most  eastern  arch  of  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  (Early  English),  instead  of  the  usual 
mouldings,  are  ornamented  on  the  inner  sides  by 
carved  heads,  three  on  each  side,  those  on  the  one 
pillar  facing  those  on  the  other.  The  heads  on  the 
western  column  appear  to  be  female,  while  the 
others  are  male.  These  figures  are  apparently 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  pillars,  and  not  a 
later  addition.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  and  the  aisles  contained 
altars  to  St.  Catherine  and  St.  John.  Can  any 
one  explain  the  meaning  (if  any)  of  these  heads  ? 
Can  any  one  tell  me  of  other  instances  of  the  same 
arrangement  ?  I  should  add  that  I  am  aware  of 
the  somewhat  similar  sculptures  in  Ludgershall 
Church,  near  here.  C.  COKER,  Rector. 

Fringford  Rectory,  near  Bicester,  Oxon. 

VICTORIAN  COINS.— A  friend  has  shown  me  a 
set  of  Victoria's  coins,  of  date  1839,  in  case,  com- 
prising five-pound  piece,  sovereign,  half-sovereign, 
crown  (with  crowned  head,  called,  I  believe,  the 
"  Gothic  crown "),  half-crown,  shilling,  sixpence, 
fourpence,  ditto  with  the  figure  4  on  reverse,  three- 
pence, twopence,  and  penny ;  in  copper  the  penny, 
halfpenny,  and  farthing.  The  whole  of  the  coins 
are  in  Mint  state,  with  the  peculiarity  that  not  one 


of  them  has  passed  through  the  milling  process,  all 
having  plain,  smooth  edges.  Is  not  this  almost 
unique;  or  has  the  issuing  of  unmilled  coins  from 
the  Mint  some  peculiar  significance  ?  The  set 
was  a  present  from  royalty,  and  given  (as  stated 
to  me)  as  a  memento  of  Her  Majesty's  corona- 
tion, though  the  recipient  appears  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  good  round  sum  in  cash  instead  of  re- 
taining the  curios.  It  has  twice  changed  hands, 
and  the  present  possessor,  having  been  somewhat 
buffeted  of  late  years  by  the  fickle  jade  Fortune, 
seems  not  unloth  to  part  with  the  set  again.  Can 
there  be  any  special  value  in  its  being  styled  a 
"  Coronation  set,"  seeing  that  the  Coronation  took 
place  in  the  previous  year  ;  or  were  no  Queen's 
moneys  struck  in  1837  and  1838?  And,  once  more, 
how  comes  it  that  unmilled  coins  should  get  out  of 
the  Mint  at  all  ?  THEALRIC  HARMAN. 

THE  '  PORTICO.'— Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
inform  me  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Portico,  public 
schools  magazine  (Whittaker,  London  ;  Williams, 
Eton),  published  1858-60  (Louis  Corrie,  Portico 
Oflice,  72,  Berners  Street)  ?  R.  INGLIS. 

IRISH  PORTRAITS.— Has  a  loan  exhibition  of 
Irish  portraits  ever  been  held  at  Dublin  or  else- 
where ?  If  so,  in  what  year  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

PEG  WOFFINGTON.  —  In  a  pamphlet  called 
1  Court  and  No  Country,'  which  was  printed  in 
1753,  ostensibly  in  London,  but  actually,  no  doubt, 
in  Dublin,  one  of  the  principal  characters— for  the 
piece  is  shaped  in  a  dramatic  form— is  Peggy 
Wildair.  Her  leading  role,  is  to  influence  by  cor- 
rupt means  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  figures 
as  Lord  Dagon.  It  is  well  known  that  Mrs. 
Woffington  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  popu- 
larity before  she  finally  left  the  Dublin  stage  in 
1754;  but  is  there  any  real  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  employed  by  the  Government  as  an 
instrument  of  the  basest  intrigue  ?  The  accusa- 
tion which  is  conveyed  in  the  lampoon  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  frank  and  generous 
character  of  the  actress.  W.  F.  P. 

WILLIAM  GURNALL,  1617-1679.— Where  can  I 
find  an  account  of  "  William  Gurnall,  A.M.,  for- 
merly of  Lavenham,  Suffolk,"  the  author  of  'The 
Christian  in  Complete  Armour '  ?  I  have  looked 
in  various  publications  for  some  information  about 
him  without  success.  I  do  not  find  his  name  even 
in  the  index  to  Neal's '  History  of  the  Puritans,'  at 
which  I  was  much  surprised.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  even  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  if 
nothing  more. 

My  copy  of  his  work  (London,  Baynes,  1826)  is 
without  preface  or  prefatory  note  of  any  kind.  The 
book  itself,  however,  excites  my  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  the  author.  GEO.  F.  BENSON. 
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Dean  &  Munday,  about  which  and  the  Minerva 
Press  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  introduc 
tion  to  a  series,  now  in  the  press,  of  "  Forgotten 
Picture    Books    for    Children,"    illustrated    from 
original  wood-blocks  which  have  lately  turned  up. 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

BARRENS  (7th  S.  iv.  110).— Would  not  this 
word  be  equivalent  to  barreners,  a  term  used  in 
Dorset  and  other  counties  to  denote  heifers  or 
cows  that  for  some  reason  do  not,  or  which  have 
ceased  to,  breed  ?  J.  S.  UDAL. 

Symondsbury,  Bridport. 

Unfertile  heifers  throughout  the  West  of  Eng- 
land are  invariably  styled  barreners.  Probably 
the  word  barren  in  the  query  of  M.A.Oxon  refers 
to  a  similar  animal.  K.  M.  K. 

ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE  (7th  S.  iv.  188).— HOST 
should  look  at  the  lists  of  several  Royal  Commis- 
sions, as  in  these  the  names  are  given  in  true  order. 
M.  P.  s  have  no  precedence.  D. 

THE  SCOTS  GUARDS  (7th  S.  iii.  515).  —  In 
'Famous  Regiments  of  the  British  Army,'  by 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  it  is  said  that  the  Scots 
Fusiliers  were  originally  a  Highland  regiment, 
raised  on  March  18,  1641,  by  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Argyle,  on  behalf  of  Charles  L,  which  did  good 
service  in  Ireland  against  the  "rebel"  colonists. 
They  returned  to  Scotland,  and  fought  under 
Leslie  at  Dunbar.  They  were  almost  cut  to  pieces 
at  Worcester,  and  the  few  veterans  that  survived 
were  embodied  ten  years  after  in  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow's  Fusilier  Regiment.  Their  last  fight  in 
Scotland  was  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  in  1713  they 
were  removed  to  England.  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

"  THE  SKIN  OF  MY  TEETH  "  (7th  S.  iii.  225,  372). 
— A  correspondent  writes  : — 

"  On  the  same  day  (May  14)  that  I  had  been  reading 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  your  panegyric  on  the  description  of  the 
horse  in  Job,  I  happened  to  come  across  the  following 
in  quite  independent  reading  : — 

Quando  la  tromba  alia  battaglia  infesta, 
Suonando  all'  armi,  sveglia  il  crudo  gioco, 
II  buon  destrier  superbo  alza  la  testa 
Battendo  i  piedi,  e  par  tutto  di  foco  ; 
Squassa  le  crine,  e,  menando  tempesta, 
Brofa  le  nari  e  non  ritrova  loco/ 
Ferendo  a  calci  chi  se  gli  avvicina. 
Sempre  annitrisce  e  mena  alta  ruina. 

Boiardo, '  Orl.  Inn.,'  lib.  ii,  c.  xxiv. 
Compare  also  Taaso, '  G.  L.,'  xvi.  28." 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

WAX  TAPERS  AS  OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS  (7th  S. 
iv.  86). — The  most  notable  example  with  which 
historical  tradition  furnishes  us  is  that  of  Ethelred 
the  Unred,  or  Unready,  being  nearly  beaten  to 
death  by  a  wax  taper  wielded  by  his  wicked  mother 
Elfrida,  when  he  wept  for  the  murder  of  his  half- 


brother  Edward  the  Martyr.  Enraged  at  his 
childish  grief  for  the  murder  which  she  had  com- 
mitted in  his  interests,  she  used  the  readiest  weapon 
at  hand  to  chastise  him,  and  nearly  added  a  second 
murder  to  the  first.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

Here  is  another  and  an  earlier  instance  : — 
"  Whan  this  Egelredus  was  a  childe  of  ten  yer  olde, 
and  herde  tell  that  his  brother  Bdwarde  was  soo  slayne, 
he  moued  soo  his  wood  moder,  with  wepynge  and  with 
yeldynge,  that  she  bete  hym  almoste  to  dethe  with  tapers. 
For  she  hadde  noughts  elles  at  honde.  Therefore  he 
hated  tapers  all  his  lyfe  tyme."— Higden's  '  Polycrony- 
con,'  P.  de  Treveris,  1527,  f.  241. 

R.  R. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

DUBORDIEU  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  329,  458  ;  iv. 
71). — Peter  Dubordieu,  a  French  refugee,  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1692,  M.A.  1697,  published 
a  treatise  on  the  'Thebaean  Legion,'  and  was  rector 
of  Kirkby  Misperton,  Yorkshire  (Wrangham's 
'Zouch,'ii.  3).  W.  0.  B. 

SYKESIDE  (7th  S.  iii.  348,  460;  iv.  74).— A 
small  stream  or  rivulet.  Hence  Sykes  of  Sled- 
mere  bears  three  fountains  and  Sykes  of  Basildon 
three  tufts  of  reeds.  Heraldry  often  comes  in  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  obsolete  words.  Thus 
there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the  family 
of  Worthington  should  bear  three  dung-forks  till 
one  remembers  that  worthing  is  an  agricultural 
name  for  manure  in  old  leases  in  the  North  of 
England.  P.  P. 

DUKE  WITH  THE  SILVER  HAND  (7th  S.  iii.  477). 
— Does  not  DR.  BREWER  rather  mean  a  golden 
one,  for  such  a  hand  was  once  given  to  a  general, 
who  had  lost  his  own  in  battle,  by  his  king  ? — 

"  Zelislaus,  ducis  pariter  atque  militia  officio  functua 
contra  Moravos  dextram  amisit.  Bum  Boleslaus  III., 
Polonorum  Rex,  collaudatum  pro  mentis  et  virtute, 
aurea  manu  donavit  (Cromerus  ['  Hist.Polon.'],  lib.  v.)." 
— L.  Beyerlinck, '  Magn.  Theatr./  torn.  iv.  H.  p.  153  B. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

DOLLAR  (7th  S.  ii.  509  ;  iii.  118,  233;  iv.  53). 
—Bailey's  'Dictionary,'  1737  (eighth  edition),  has 
the  following :  "  Dollar,  a  Dutch  Coin,  worth 
about  4s.  6d. ;  the  Zeland  Dollar,  3s. ;  the  Specie 
Dollar,  5s.;  the  Riga  Dollar,  4s.  8d."  'The 
Moderne  World  of  Words,'  by  E.  P.,  1696,  gives 
precisely  the  same  as  quoted  by  your  correspondent 
MR.  GARDINER.  J.  ST.  N. 

'  A  New  Dictionary  of  Five  Alphabets'  (1693) 
has  "A  Dollar,  a  Dutch  Coin,  Thalerus";  and 
"  A  Rix-Dollar,  Thalerus  Imperialis." 

C.  C.  B. 

CIDER  (HERETICAL)  VERSUS  WINE  (ORTHODOX) 
(7th  S.  iv.  46). — MR.  BONE  gives  a  passage  from 
the  '  Ebrietatis  Encomium '  which  is  referred  to 
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Cardinal  Perron  as   its  author,  bat  he  has  not 
verified  the  reference,  which  I  subjoin : — 

"  Saint  Augustin  parle  du  citre,  quand  il  e"crit  centre 
les  Manicbeens,  qui  disoient  que  les  Catholiques  estoient 
gens  adounez  au  vin,  et  qu'eux  n'en  buvoient  point.  II 
leur  repond,  qu'il  estoit  vray,  mais  qu'ils  bfivoient  d'un 
BUC  tire"  de  pommes.  qui  estoit  plus  delicieux  que  tous  lea 
viriJj  et  que  tous  les  bruvages  du  monde.  Tertullien 
dit  aussi,  succum  ex  pomis  vinosiisimum,  le  citre  enyvre 
comme  le  vin.  et  I'yvresse  en  est  plus  mauvaise,  parce 
qu'il  est  plus  froid. — '  Perroniana  et  Thuana/  p.  65,  Col., 
1694,  cf .  p.  237,  where  he  assigns  to  St.  Augustine  the 
passage  attributed  to  Tertullian  at  p.  65. 

The  following  is  such  a  passage  in  St.  Augustine 
as  that  which  is  referred  to  : — 

"  Bibat  autem  mulsum,  caroenum  passum,  et  nonnullo- 
rum  pomorum  expresses  succos,  vini  speciem  satis 
imitantes,  atque  id  etiam  suavitate  vincentes." — S.  Aug., 
'De  Moribus  Manichaeorum,'  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  torn.  i. 
col.  788  a,  Basil,  1569. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Sydney  Smith  has  a  story  which  illustrates  MR. 
BONE'S  extract.  When  he  went  into  Somerset- 
shire the  servants  from  his  Yorkshire  parish  were 
scandalized  by  people  getting  drunk  upon  cider, 
to  the  neglect  of  beer,  which  they  considered  to  be 
in  the  economy  of  nature  the  only  legitimate  means 
for  producing  intoxication.  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  reference,  but  think  it  occurs  in  one  of  his 
'  Letters.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M,A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  149).— Accord- 
ing to  Heylin  (' Peerage')  the  surname  of  this 
bishop  was  Breton.  He  is  styled  "  the  great 
lawyer,"  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  in  1268. 
He  was  succeeded  in  it  in  1275  by  S.  Thomas  Can- 
telupe,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Chancellor. 

Referring  to  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  is  not 
ALPHA  wrong  in  calling  him  "  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester" ?  If  Heylin  is  to  be  trusted,  he  was  the 
forty-sixth  Bishop  of  Exeter,  having  been  trans- 
lated to  that  see  from  Bristol  in  1689.  He  may 
have  been  subsequently  translated  to  Winchester, 
but  I  find  no  account  of  it,  neither  am  I  aware 
that  any  life  has  been  published  of  him.  Is  he 
not  the  subject  of  the  poem  beginning  with  "  And 
shall  Trelawney  die  "  ?  I  have  a  notion  that  he  is. 
EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

Surnames  in  their  modern  acceptation,  trans- 
mitted regularly  from  father  to  children,  are  hardly 
to  be  found  in  common  use  so  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  bishop  concerning  whom 
Q.  V.  inquires  was  known  as  "  le  Breton,"  from 
the  country  of  himself  or  his  ancestors.  John  le 
Breton  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford  Jan  2 

269.  He  died  May  12,  1275.  He  had  been 
previously  Canon  and  Prebendary  of  the  cathedral 
church.  A  work,  <  De  Juribus  Anglicanis,'  is 
attributed  to  him  by  Godwin,  who  states  that 
even  in  his  day  it  was  very  highly  valued, 
fcelden,  however,  has  clearly  proved  that  he  was 


not    the   author   of   it.     (Godwin,  *  De   Prsesul. 
Angl.,'  ed.  Richardson,  ii.  66.)     E.  VENABLES. 

John  Le  Breton  (see  sixth  volume  of  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography')  was  Bishop  of 
Hereford  from  1269  to  1275.  He  has  often  been 
regarded  as  the  author  of  a  book  on  English  law 
(highly  praised  by  Fuller),  which  is,  in  fact,  prin- 
cipally a  condensation  of  the  famous  work  of 
Bracton  or  Brattun/De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus 
Anglise';  but  possibly  the  belief  may  only  have 
arisen  from  the  similarity  of  their  names,  parti- 
cularly as  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  Judge 
Bracton  (who  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Exeter  in  1264,  and  died  in  1268)  is 
very  uncertain.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

[ME.  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE,  G.  F.  R.  B.,  REV.  E.  MAR- 
SHALL,  T.  R.  B.,  MR.  H.  W.  FORSYTE  HAWOOD,  MR.  D. 
HIPWBLL,  and  very  many  others  supply  information  to 
the  same  effect.] 

THE  GOOD  OLD  NORMAN  ERA  (7th  S.  iii.  388, 
500). — The  customs  about  which  MR.  WALFORD 
inquires  were  customs  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  recorded  in  Domesday  ; 
they  were  discussed  in  Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches 
in  1878  (vol.  iii.  pp.  32,  38,  52)  by  the  Rev.  Mac- 
kenzie Walcott  and  other  authorities.  Many  of  the 
privileges  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter 
as  appertaining  to  lords  of  the  manors  were  still 
in  existence  a  few  years  ago  ;  see  the  chapter  on 
"Ancient  Tenures  and  Customs  "  in  Duke's  'Anti- 
quities of  Shropshire/  A  grant  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
the  manor  of  Albrighton  recites  the  rights  of  the 
manor,  which  include  "  Natives  and  Villians  with 
their  retinue  Wards  Marriages  Escheats  Reliefs 
Herietts  Courts  Court  Letes  profits  Views  of 
Frankpledge,"  &c.  W.  B. 

'EAST  LTNNE  ' (7th  S.  iii.  266,  459,  526).— I  am 
glad  to  know,  on  such  excellent  authority  as  that 
of  MR.  BENTLEY,  that  the  charge  brought  against 
the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  was  so  far  unfounded,  only  it  seems  strange 
that  the  criticism  should  have  been  reprinted 
twenty  years  later  by  a  literary  magazine  without 
drawing  forth  a  word  of  comment.  For  an  author 
to  publish  the  same  book  under  different  titles, 
although  in  different  countries,  is  not  a  commend- 
able practice,  though  there  may  be  ample  excuse 
for  so  doing,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  where  the 
authorship  is  not  openly  acknowledged  there 
should  be  charges  of  plagiarism. 

My  charge  of  want  of  originality  in  Mrs.  Wood's 
novels  was  meant  to  cover  much  more  than  I 
perhaps  indicated  in  endeavouring  to  make  my 
note  as  brief  as  possible.  An  author  may  strike 
out  an  original  line  for  him  or  her  self,  and  serve  up 
the  same  dish  over  and  over  again,  varying  the 
dressing,  BO  to  speak,  with  each  different  appear- 
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ance.  This  is  exactly  Mrs.  Wood's  fault,  and  th 
fault  of  a  few  more  novelists  as  well.  The  sam 
fault  is  pointed  out  in  the  Spectator  for  June  2. 
in  criticizing  a  work  by  a  popular  female  novelist 
Let  any  one  read,  say,  '  Verner's  Pride,'  '  Oswalc 
Cray/  and  '  The  Master  of  Greylands/  three  very 
good  stories,  taken  separately,  but  the  famil; 
resemblance  is  too  great  to  mistake  the  authorship 
so  much  so,  that  it  becomes  tiresome  to  read  thi 
same  long-drawn  mysteries  in  book  after  book 
A  true  and  lifelike  representation  of  every-da; 
life  and  character  is  another  essential  point  in  an; 
claim  to  originality ;  hence  the  reason  why  Dickens 
Thackeray,  and  Scott  have  so  firmly  establishec 
their  fame  as  story-tellers.  Here,  too,  Mrs.  Wooc 
is  a  great  sinner  ;  to  quote  numerous  example 
would  only  go  to  make  this  note  too  long,  bu 
reading  her  stories  will  soon  make  it  abundantly 
evident  that  the  only  difference  in  her  characters 
especially  her  male  characters,  is  their  name  anc 
clothes,  all  else  is  the  same  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  that  nearly  all  our  popular  female  writers 
excepting  always  George  Eliot,  draw  most  wretchec 
male  characters.  Mrs.  Wood's  female  characters 
are  equally  bad ;  we  should  be  thankful  that 
this  world  is  not  peopled  by  such  women.  What 
would  a  man  say  of  a  wife  who  hated  him 
because  he  had  a  common  name,  and  who  instigated 
his  own  clerk  to  steal  money  from  him  to  pay  her 
foolish  debts?*  Such  women  are  rare,  although 
they  form  the  majority  in  our  modern  society 
novel.  Mrs.  Wood  seems  to  have  followed  Tenny 
son's  well  -  known  lines  when  constructing  her 
female  characters  : — 

Men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and  earth, 

But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven  and  Hell.f 

Tennyson's  words,  however  true — and  true  they 
are;  too  true,  even— can  only  apply  to  the  real 
tragic  elements  of  life  ;  to  a  mere  comedy,  never  ! 

I  have  jotted  down  these  strictures  on  Mrs. 
Wood's  novels  not  because  I  believe  her  to  be 
specially  guilty  in  these  respects,  but  to  explain 
what  I  meant  by  her  want  of  originality.  At  the 
present  day  we  are  being  supplied  with  novels  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  four  hundred  a  year^  ; 
out  of  this  number  how  many  can  claim  to  be  what 
they  profess  to  be,  viz.,  real  works  of  fiction? 
The  fault  lies  in  the  public  taste ;  and  so  long  as 
the  demand  keeps  up,  writers  who  have  their 
bread  to  win  may  be  excused  if  they  keep 
working  a  profitable  vein,  even  after  they  have 
exhausted  its  literary  merits. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

Glasgow. 


*  See  her  novel  entitled  '  Court  Netberleigh.' 
t  Tennyson's  ;  Idylls  of  the  King,'  —  "  Merlin  and 
Vivien." 

J  The  number  of  new  novels  published  in  1885,  the 
latest  report  I  have  at  hand,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  not  including  reprints  and  new.editiona. 


CHAMOUNI  (7th  S.  iv.  67). — Evelyn  describes  a 
visit  to  the  Alps  in  1646  ('  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  230, 
sqq.t  London,  1850). 

There  is  just  a  mention  of  the  Alps  in  Milton's 
sonnet  'On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piemont,'  and  in 
Fairfax's  Tasso,  xiii.  60. 

Rogers,  *  The  Alps  at  Daybreak,'  p.  194,  with  an 
illustration  after  Turner  engraved  by  Goodall, 
London,  1842. 

Livy,  bk.  xxi.  38  ;  xxvii.  36  ;  xxxix.  54. 

Silius  Italicus,  iii.  477,  sqq.    ED.  MARSHALL. 

C.  FRY,  AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  LISTENER,'  &c.  (7th  S. 
iv.  27).— '  Memoirs  and  Remains  of,'  Seeleys, 
Fleet  Street,  1848,  12tno.  Died  1846.  P.  P. 

GREVILLE  (7th  S.  iv.  47).  — William  Grevill, 
"of  London,  who  died  1401,  and  lies  buried  in 
Chipping  Campden  Church,"  was  son  and  heir  of 
William  Grevill,  of  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  grandson  of  John  Grevill,  with  whom  Camden 
begins  his  pedigree  of  the  Grevill  family,  the 
original  roll  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Warwick.  John  Grevill  died  before 
the  thirty-third  year  of  King  Edward  III.,  in 

hich  year  there  was  a  plea  between  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  the  said  John,  and  Richard  de  Caurs  and 
Isabel,  his  wife,  concerning  the  wardship  of  William 
Grevill,  son  of  the  said  John.  William  Grevill, 
the  younger,  was  an  eminent  woolstapler,  and  he 
and  his  father  lent  the  king  (Richard  II.)  300  marks. 
John,  eldest  son  of  the  last-mentioned  William 
Grevill,  bore  for  his  arms,  "  Sable,  upon  a  cross 
engrailed  within  the  like  border,  or,  ten  annulets 
of  the  second,  with  a  mullet  of  five  points  in  the 
dexter  quarter  "  (Dugdale). 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Beading. 

The  third  quartering  in  the  large  shield  on  the 
Grevill  altar-tomb  in  Alcester  Church  represents 
the  coat  of  Laiigley,  viz.,  Quarterly,  per  fess  in- 
dented, azure  and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a  crescent. 
B.  W.  GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 

The  complete  list  of  these  arms  is  to  be  found  in 
Dugdale's  *  Warwickshire '  (Thomas's  edition,  1730. 
p.  771).  DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

METAPHYSICS  (7th  S.  iv.  109).— Allow  me  to 
efer  to  the  same  question,  inserted  for  me  in 
N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  xi.  468,  in  reference  to  a  statement 
>y  Archdeacon  Denison  in  the  Literary  Church- 
man, May  31,  1879,  p.  217,  to  the  effect  that  this 
efinition  was  to  be  attributed  to  Cicero.  There 
ppeared  these  further  notices :  By  myself,  in 
ii.  54  ;  F.  S.,  336,  quoting  it  from  the  Black- 
mith  of  Glammis,  in  Rogers's  '  Familiar  Illustra- 
ions  of  Scottish  Life,'  ch.  vii.  p.  127,  Lon.,  1876; 
>y  DR.  CHARNOCK,  referring  it  to  notes  in  Prof. 
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Fowler's  edition  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  p.  55  ; 
by  FITZHOPKINS,  citing  the  reference  to  Voltaire ; 
by  FITZHOPKINS  also,  p.  279,  and  MR.  BATES, 
p.  213,  adducing  Matthews's  l  Celebrated  Lecture 
on  Character,  Manners,  and  Peculiarities,  entitled 
the  Home  Circuit ;  or,  Cockney  Gleanings,'  &c., 
Lon.,  1827,  J.  Limbird,  p.  28,  other  editions,  p.  22, 
and  Duncombe,  Fleet  Street,  p.  24.  No  doubt 
the  history  of  the  phrase  would  be  seen  at  once  by 
referring  to  the  notes  on  the  '  Novum  Organum ' 
by  Prof.  Fowler.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

ST.  ELENE  (7th  S.  iv.  89). — I  am  also  interested 
in  the  query.  Would  ANON,  kindly  give  the  quota- 
tion from  the  document  9th  Eliz.  ?  I  do  not  find 
Elene  either  in  Alban  Butler  or  '  Brit.  Sane.,'  and 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not= Helen.  Perhaps 
the  new  work  of  Baring  Gould  might  help  us.  I 
have  not  got  it.  F. S.A.Scot. 

Smith  and  Wace's  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy '  mentions  a  Helena,  virgin  of  Auxerre, 
commemorated  on  May  22,  and  another  Helena, 
virgin  of  Troyes,  commemorated  on  May  4.  But 
the  latter  was  by  some  thought  to  be  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino.  Nothing  is  said  as 
to  either  of  these  saints  having  been  honoured  in 
this  country.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CAPT.  GLASS  (7th  S.  iv.  89).— John  Glass,  son  of 
a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  wrote  several  controversial 
tracts,  and  died  in  1773,  was  born  at  Dundee  in 
1725.  As  a  surgeon,  he  undertook  several  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies,  but,  not  liking  his  profession, 
he  accepted  the  command  of  a  merchant  ship  and 
engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Brazils.  He  published 
in  1  vol.,  4to.,  'A  Description  of  Teneriffe,  with 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Portuguese  who 
are  Settled  there.'  In  1763  he  went  to  the  Brazils 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  in  1765  set  sail 
for  London,  bringing  with  him  all  his  property ; 
but  when  the  ship  came  in  sight  of  Ireland,  four 
of  the  seamen  entered  into  a  conspiracy  and 
murdered  Capt.  Glass,  his  wife,  daughter,  the  mate, 
one  seaman,  and  two  boys.  They  loaded  the  boat 
with  dollars,  and  sunk  the  ship,  landed  at  Ross, 
and  went  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  apprehended 
and  executed.  Vide  Chalmers's  'Biographical 
Dictionary  '  and  Aikin's.  There  is  no  such  book 
as  that  above  mentioned  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  Many  of  his  father's  tracts  are  entered 
under  "John  Glas,"  and  a  George  Glas  translated 
a  «  History  of  the  Canary  Islands '  from  the  Spanish 
of  Abreu  de  Galindo  in  1764,  1  vol.,  4to. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 
University  College,  W.C. 

Lowndes  has  :  "  Glas,  George,  '  The  History  of 
the  Canary  Islands,'  Lon.,  1764,  with  a  Map. 
This  history  will  be  found  in  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  Pinkerton's  '  Collection  of  Voyages  and 


Travels.'"  The  narrative  of  the  mutiny  may  be 
seen  in  Wanley's  '  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  142,  Lon.,  1806.  It  is  an  example  there 
"  of  the  strange  ways  by  which  murders  have  been 
discovered."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

LE  FEVRE  (7th  S.  iv.  69).— The  correct  way  of 
spelling  a  family  name  must  depend  on  the  use  of 
the  family  that  bears  it.  Mr.  Smythe  would 
probably  be  offended  if  you  spelt  his  name  Smith, 
and  Monsieur  Le  Febvre  might  equally  object  to 
the  more  modern  form  of  Lefevre.  Your  corre- 
spondent FABER  speaks  of  the  several  ways  the 
name  is  spelt  in  "  the  parish  books,"  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  where  those  parish  books  are  to  be 
found,  whether  in  France,  in  England,  or  elsewhere  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  parochial 
registers  in  one  or  other  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  following  extracts  from  Payne's  '  Armorial 
of  Jersey '  afford  an  answer  to  the  greater  part  of 
FABER'S  query  : — 

" '  Nothing,'  says  de  la  Chesnaye  des  Bois,  in  his  great 
and  comprehensive  'Armorial  de  France,'  'is  more 
common  than  the  name  of  Le  Fevre,  in  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Kingdom.  That  of  Normandy  furnishes 
several,  for  besides  others,  are  chronicled  the  names, 
pedigrees  and  arms  of  Le  Fevre  of  Argentan,  Valognes, 
Carentan  and  Rouen.'  The  name  is  Latinized  Faber,  i.  e., 
Smith ;  and  it  seems  to  answer  by  its  frequency  in  France 
to  our  own  most  familiar  English  patronymic.  In  Jersey 
this  name  occurs  from  a  very  early  period,  being  men- 
tioned in  official  instruments  of  the  XIII.  century.  A 
branch  of  the  family  appears  to  have  settled  at  South- 
ampton in  the  XVII.  century — John  Le  Feyvre,  of  that 
town,  then  being  the  representative  of  this  section.  The 
name  has,  at  various  periods,  and  in  various  localities, 
been  spelt  Faber,  Febure,  Febvre,  Feubvre,  Feyvre,  and 
so  on,  as  far  as  the  ingenious  rules  of  permutation  and 
combination  can  go.  In  Jersey,  the  same  peculiarity  of 
accent  that  has  corrupted  Morant  into  Mourant,  Coutance 
into  Coutanche,  Ranulfus  into  Renouf,  &c.,  has  rendered 
its  most  usual  orthography,  Le  Feuvre." 

The  armorial  bearings  assigned  to  the  name  are 
as  various  as  the  ways  of  spelling  it ;  and  until  it 
is  known  where  FABER  dates  from,  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  that  part  of  his  inquiry  relating  to  the 
crest  borne  by  Le  Fevre.  Crests  are  not  so  much 
in  use  in  France  as  they  are  in  England,  nor  are 
they  in  French  heraldry  considered  of  much 
importance.  E.  McC . 

Guernsey. 

THE  ROYAL  STUARTS  (7th  S.  iv.  67).— The 
ancestry  of  Stuart  kings  may  be  traced  to  Charle- 
magne through  more  than  one  channel.  The  most 
direct  descent  is  through  the  Emperor  Charles  II., 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  whose  daughter  Judith 
married  ^Ethelwulf,  King  of  England.  Their  lineal 
descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  was  Eadward 
^Etheling,  whose  daughter  Margaret  married  Mal- 
colm III.,  King  of  Scotland,  whose  great-grandson, 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  had  a  daughter 
Isabella,  who  was  the  wife  of  Kobert  Bruce,  Lord 
of  Annandale,  and  the  great-grandmother  of  King 
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Robert  I.  His  daughter  Marjory  married  Walter 
Stuart ;  their  son,  Robert  II.,  being  the  first  of  the 
long  line  of  Stuart  kings.  E.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  trace  any  royal 
European  descent  from  Charlemagne.  Here  are  the 
leading  points  of  that  which  MAC  ROBERT  wishes 
for.  Grandson  to  Charlemagne  was  Charles  the 
Bald,  whose  daughter  Judith  married  Baldwin  I., 
Count  of  Flanders  ;  seventh  in  decent  from  this 
marriage  was  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V. 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  rest 
MAC  ROBERT  probably  knows,  and  (N.  &  Q.' 
probably  has  no  room  for  ;  but  if  MAC  ROBERT, 
thus  guided,  cannot  make  the  descent  out  for 
himself,  I  have  no  objection  to  write  it  out  for  him, 
if  he  will  give  me  his  address. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge, 

[Several  full  pedigrees  have  been  sent.  These,  with 
other  matter,  are  at  the  disposal  of  MAO  ROBERT.] 

"THE  LID  OF  HELL"  (7th  S.  iv.  129).-Many 
years  ago  it  was  said  of  Carlsbad  that  it  was  a 
town  built  on  the  lid  of  a  huge  caldron  filled  with 
boiling  water,  with  several  outlets,  serving  the 
purpose  of  spouts,  for  the  escape  of  the  steam— a 
very  fortunate  arrangement,  as,  without  these 
safety-valves  it  will  readily  be  conceived  the  kettle 
would  burst,  and  Carlsbad  would  be  so  greatly 
altered  in  appearance  that  its  oldest  friends  would 
fail  to  recognize  it. 

In  1830,  at  a,  fete  at  Naples,  Salvandy  said  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "  Nous  dansons  sur  un 
volcan."  The  remark  was  prophetic,  as  the  rising 
in  Paris  occurred  a  few  days  later,  when  the  lid  was 
blown  off  and  the  Royalists  were  scattered. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  "Hell  Kettles"  of  the 
North  of  England  appears  in  Dr.  Brewer's  '  Diet. 
of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  but  the  exact  expression  the 
"  Lid  of  Hell "  is  not  found  there. 

WM.  UNDERBILL. 

57,  Hollydale  Road,  S.B. 

CURIOUS  LOCAL  NAME  FOR  THE  MISSEL- 
THRUSH  (7th  S.  iv.  105).— May  not  the  mysterious 
name  applied  to  this  bird,  Norman  Gizer — "spelt 
as  pronounced  in  Oxfordshire" — be  a  corruption 
or  a  misunderstood  pronunciation  of  the  word  gor- 
mandizer ?  JAYDEE. 

HUGH  POTTER,  M.P.  IN  THE  LONG  PARLIA- 
MENT (7th  S.  iv.  68).— Some  little  information 
about  Potter  is  given  in  Ferguson's  *  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  M.P.s,'  1871,  pp.  430-1.  He 
appears  to  have  been  "  Secretary  to  my  Lord  of 
Northumberland "  in  1626,  and  "  a  merveillous 
honest  civill  young  man,  aAwflws  IcrpaeAirris." 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Hugh  Potter  was  not  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
on  Jan.  27,  1643  [1644],  for  his  name  occurs  at 


that  time  in  a  catalogue  of  persons  "  Imployed  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  or  absent  with  leave,  or  by 
sickness"  (Rush worth  'Hist.  Coll.,'  Part  III. 
vol.  ii.  p.  575).  Your  correspondent  will  find 
something  concerning  this  person,  or  another  man 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  third  report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  pp.  86-9. 
EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

In  searching  in  the  return  made  to  Parliament 
of  all  members  whose  names  could  be  discovered, 
I  find  that  Hugh  Potter  was  not  "disabled  to 
sit "  in  1646,  when  most  of  the  Royalist  members 
had  to  resign  their  seats.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  he  was  a  Parliamentarian,  and  not  a 
Royalist.  EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

BELLINGHAM  (7ta  S.  iv.  87).— With  all  due 
respect,  I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
has  done  wisely  in  not  making  in  his  '  Dictionary  ' 
a  "  Chamber  of  Horrors."  If  Bellingham  is  to  be 
biographized  on  account  of  his  notoriety,  where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  ;  and  why  should  not  a  place 
be  found  for  Burke  and  Thurtell,  Greenacre  and 
Tawell,  and  "  Mr."  Peace  1 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

CROMWELL  (7th  S.  iii.  107,  137,  232,  276,  415  ; 
iv.  33). — For  the  pedigree  of  Skinner  see  Hutchins's 
'  History  of  Dorsetshire,'  vol.  ii.  p.  609,  with  addi- 
tions at  p.  188  of  vol.  ii.  Miscellanea,  Genealogica 
et  Heraldica. 

REGINALD  STEWART  BODDINGTON. 

National  Conservative  Club,  9,  Pall  Mail. 

BUCKDEN,  HUNTS  (7th  S.  iv.  88).— It  must  have 
been  Dr.  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  ordained 
Mr.  Spencer  Thornton  at  Buckden  in  1837. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

PARAPHERNALIA  (7th  S.  iv.  106).— The  expla- 
nation and  illustrations  of  this  word  by  K.  P.  D.  E. 
hardly  go  far  enough,  and  fail  to  comprehend  the 
essence  of  its  meaning.  The  radical  will  be  found 
in  Gr.  7rapa<£epw,  to  carry  past  or  beyond.  An 
inflection  of  this  was  applied  to  the  marriage 
customs.  Ilpoif,  a  gift  or  present  (from  7rpov<r- 
o-o/zat)  came  to  mean  ordinarily  a  marriage  portion 
or  dowry.  IIapa<£epi/a  was  something  brought, 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  dowry,  which  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  wife.  We  obtained  the 
word  from  the  French  about  the  sixteenth  century. 
Whether  it  came  intermediately  through  Latin  or 
directly  from  the  Greek  is  doubtful.  I  have  not 
met  with  parapherna  in  Latin. 

In  the  Code  Napoleon  (Art.  1574)  it  is  enacted, 
"  Tous  les  biens  de  la  femme  qui  n'ont  pas  e^e* 
constitue's  en  dot,  sont  paraphernaux."  Signifying, 
thus,  something  superfluous,  luxurious,  the  word 
naturally  drifted  into  the  general  meaning  of  extra 
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pomp  and  display,  for  which  we  have  no  other 
expression,   and  which    seems  quite    legitimate. 
The  suffix  alia,  is  the  plural  of  al,  "  relating  to, 
probably  from  Old  Latin  alis.      J.  A.  PICTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

This  as  now  used,  says  K.  P.  D.  E.,  is  a  per- 
version of  its  true  meaning.  To  me  it  seems  that 

in  the  extract  given  from  *  Vestiges in  Modern 

Italy  and  Sicily '  it  is  used  simply  in  a  secondary 
or  derivative  sense  ;  this  more  general  and  deriva- 
tive sense  having,  as  sometimes  happens,  crowded 
put  its  primary  and  more  technical  one.  Such 
secondary  uses  are  most  common,  and  lead  on 
to  tertiary  and  other  uses,  and  were  it  possible  to 
conceive  these  as  non-existing,  neither  the  mind  of 
man  nor  bis  language  would  be  what  they  are. 
Paraphernalia  would  still  be  understood  in  its 
primary  sense  in  a  legal  document,  and  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  so  understood  by  a  cultivated  man. 
Outside  of  such  a  deed,  an  almost  onomatoposic 
and  wholly  grandiloquent  word  was  wanted  to 
express  more  generally  pomp  and  pomposity,  and 
luckily  it  was  found.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

The  following  is  supplementary  to  the  quotation 
from  Blackstone  referred  to  by  K.  P.  D.  E.  :— 

"  The  wife  cannot  give  or  bequeath  such  paraphernalia 
during  her  husband's  life,  nor  can  her  husband  bequeath 
them  BO  as  to  deprive  her  of  them.  The  wife's  para- 
phernalia are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  husband's 
debts ;  unless  the  articles  were  given  to  her  by  a  stranger 
before  marriage  or  after  marriage.  The  widow  is  entitled 
to  her  paraphernalia  in  preference  to  any  claim  of 
legatees.  In  Scots  lavt,  the  wife's  paraphernalia  can 
neither  be  alienated  by  the  husband  nor  attached  for  his 
debts."— Ogilvie's  '  Imperial  Dictionary  '  (1850),  s.v. 
ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SONG  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  109).— Here  are  the 
words  of  the  song  that  ANON,  asks  for.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  give  the  author's  name.  The  date  can 
be  approximated  by  the  allusions  contained  in  the 
Bong  : — 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DATS  OP  ADAM  AND  EVE. 
I  sing,  I  sing  of  good  times  older, 
When  men  and  women  were  the  bolder, 
When  bills  were  short  and  credit  shorter, 
And  when  from  malt  they  brew'd  the  porter ; 
When  lawyers  were  too  proud  to  pillage, 
And  Horsley  Down  was  but  a  village ; 
Christmas  had  its  Christmas  carols, 
And  ladies'  sides  were  hooped  like  barrels. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho  !  I  can  but  grieve 
For  the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
When  drinking  ale  made  strong  men  stronger, 
And  doctors  made  folks  live  the  longer, 
When  our  grand-dads  brew'd  stout  October, 
And  thought  it  a  sin  to  go  to  bed  sober  ; 
Then  was  the  time  for  games  and  gambols, 
When  Oxford  Street  was  covered  with  brambles, 
Hedges  aud  ditches,  and  ponds  of  water; 
But  now  there's  nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho  !  &c. 
When  all  young  men  they  acted  wise  in 
Getting  up  to  see  the  lark  arising, 


And  could,  unless,  I  am  much  mistaken, 
Eat  for  breakfast  a  pound  of  bacon  ; 
But  now  our  Toms  and  Jerrys  gay,  sir, 
See  larks  by  nights  and  not  by  day,  sir, 
Get  in  rows,  and  have  long  parleys, 
And,  to  save  their  bacon,  floor  the  Charleys. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho  !  &c. 

When  this  very  place,  now  covered  over, 
Was  a  field  of  wheat,  or  perhaps  of  clover, 
Two  or  three  trees  for  the  cattle  to  get  under 
Out  of  the  way  of  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  ; 
No  sound  was  heard  but  the  sweet  birds  singing, 
Except  some  tune  the  London  bells  ringing; 
But  now  the  birds  far  away  have  fled,  sir, 
And  we  are  the  birds  wot  sings  instead,  sir, 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho  !  &c 

When  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without  baulking, 

Could  go  into  Hyde  Park  a-walking, 

And,  without  a  bit  of  fuss  or  bother, 

Could  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; 

But  now  there  is  a  brazen  statue, 

Who  seems  ashamed,  for  he  can't  look  at  you ; 

The  folks  do  say  'tis  called  a  trophy, 

But  the  ladies  won't  look,  and  the  men  say,  Oh  fie  ! 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho  !  &c. 
When  young  folks,  when  they  went  a-wooing, 
Kept  to  themselves  what  they  were  doing, 
And  did  contrive  their  love  to  smother, 
Quite  unbeknown  to  their  father  and  mother ; 
And  then  by  a  New  Marriage  Act  so  Bearish 
They  told  the  affair  to  all  the  parish, 
Took  affidavits,  and  what  is  more,  sirs, 
Their  names  they  stuck  upon  the  church  door,  sirs, 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho !  &c. 

When  every  man,  whether  wise  or  ninny, 
Was  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  good  old  guinea  ; 
The  front  of  it  had  King  George's  face  on, 
And  the  back  the  arms  and  the  old  spade  ace  on ; 
But  now  the  sovereigns,  I  can  tell  you, 
They  are  not  worth  so  much  in  value  ; 
And  there  St.  George  is,  without  a  rag  on, 
Galloping  over  an  ugly  dragon. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho  !  &c. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  evidently  had 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  in  his  mind's  eye.  This 
hero,  before  he  went  out  to  meet  the  dragon  of 
Wantley,  in  order  to  made  him  strong  and  mighty, 
drank  by  the  tale  six  pots  of  ale  and  a  quart  of 
aqua  vitce.  W.  T.  MARCHANT. 

<  The  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and  Eve'  is  the 
title  of  the  song  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent 
ANON.  It  was  originally  sung  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  by  Vale,  a  popular  comedian  there. 

GEORGE  ELLIS. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

MONTAIGNE  (7th  S.  iii.  228,  428 ;  iv.  76).— I 
have,  quite  accidentally,  met  with  the  passage 
in  Montaigne  to  which  D.  F.  (7th  S.  iii.  428)  re- 
fers. It  is  in  bk.  iii.  chap,  i.,  and  runs  as  follows:— 

"  A  la  verite,  et  ne  crainds  point  de  1'advouer,  je 
porterois  facilement  au  beeoing  une  chandelle  a  sainct 
Michel,  1'aultre  a  son  serpent;  suyvant  le  desseing  de  la 
vieille." 

H.  DELEVINGNE. 

Baling. 
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CROMWELL'S  PASTIMES  (7th  S.  iv.  85).— The 
story  of  Cromwell  taking  the  reins  and  being 
thrown  from  the  box  of  a  coach  in  Hyde  Park 
is  not  new.  It  is  told,  among  other  places,  in 
'Old  and  New  London,'  vol.  iv.  p.  382,  where 
some  amusing  lines  on  the  mishap  by  a  Cavalier 
poet  named  Cleveland  are  added. 

Mus  URBANUS. 

MARRIAGE  OP  LADY  ANNE  CECIL  (7th  S.  iv. 
109).— Lady  Anne  is  said  to  have  been  baptized 
Feb.  24,  1613,  in  which  case  she  would  only  be 
twelve  years  old  in  1625.  She  died  in  1637,  having 
been  the  mother  of  five  children.  Her  marriage 
cannot  have  been  far  from  1630,  bat  I  have  never 
met  with  the  exact  date.  HERMENTRUDE. 

Betham,  in  table  667  of  his  'Genealogical 
Tables/  gives  the  date  as  1637. 

DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 
University  College,  W.C. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 

The  Register  BooTce   of   Christeninges,   Manages,  and 

Burialls  in  Saint  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  1559-1800. 

Edited  by  J.  Meadows  Cowper.     Privately  printed. 

(Canterbury,  Cross  &  Jackman.) 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  another  parish  register  put 
beyond  reach  of  destruction  by  the  aid  of  the  printing 
press.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  older  parish  re- 
gisters were  considered  by  many  persons  as  of  little  or 
no  value.  Once,  when  we  were  engaged  in  examining  a 
parish  register  belonging  to  a  parish  in  one  of  the 
eastern  counties,  the  clergyman  who  was  its  custodian 
remarked  to  us  that  by  recent  alterations  in  the  law 
these  "  old  things  "  had  now  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  ! 
We  tried— fruitlessly  there  can  be  no  doubt— to  impress 
upon  him  that  they  still  had  a  legal  value,  and  that, 
apart  from  all  questions  of  property,  peerage  claims,  and 
the  like,  they  were  important  as  historical  documents. 
Shocking  stories  are  current  as  to  the  treatment  of  our 
old  parochial  documents  in  days  gone  by.  A  better 
feeling  is  abroad  now,  and  the  successors  of  those  who 
have  permitted  priceless  records  to  perish  now  com- 
monly preserve  what  is  left  with  scrupulous  care.  A 
time  will,  we  trust,  arrive  when  all  our  parish  registers 
before  1837  will  have  been  printed.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  local  effort.  We  are,  therefore,  not  a  little 
pleased  to  welcome  any  step  taken  in  this  direction. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  is  an  interesting  church, 
and  many  noteworthy  persons  have  been  connected  with 
the  parish.  The  Roper,  or  Henshaw  vault  contains  the 
remains  of  many  persons  of  these  families  who  were  de- 
scendants of  Sir  Thomas  More.  All  that  was  mortal  of 
Margaret  Roper,  the  martyr's  heroic  daughter,  rests 
there,  and  in  a  leaden  casket  in  the  wall  is  preserved  her 
father's  skull,  which  she  rescued  after  it  had  been  ex- 
posed upon  London  Bridge.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this 
relic  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt.  The  vault 
was  opened  in  1835,  and  a  drawing  of  the  skull  as  it 
appears  in  its  casket  is  engraved  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  496,  in  illustration  of  a  letter 
from  the  vicar,  John  Bowes  Bunco,  which  is  signed 
V.S.D.,  i.  e.,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  which  he  makes 
the  strange  suggestion  that  Sir  Thomas  More's  skull 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  marble  vase  and  placed  in  the 


church  on  a  circular  pillar.    We  need  not  say  that  this 
plan  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

We  have  carefully  examined  every  page  of  the  register 
before  us,  and  are  bound  to  say  that  we  never  saw  any 
book  of  the  kind  edited  with  more  conscientious  care. 
The  editor  gives  in  the  introduction  a  catalogue  of  some 
of  the  more  curious  female  Christian  names  which  he 
has  come  upon  in  transcribing  the  documents.  Some  of 
them,  we  believe,  have  been  imported  by  the  foreign 
Protestant  exiles  that  oppression  had  driven  to  our 
shores,  and  who  congregated  in  large  numbers  at  Canter- 
bury and  its  neighbourhood,  Others  are  the  result  of 
the  blundering  ingenuity  of  native  talent.  In  1710  we 
have  a  memorandum  that  a  "  palm  tree  "  was  planted  in 
the  churchyard.  A  question  arises  as  to  what  sort  of  a 
tree  this  can  have  been.  That  it  was  the  true  palm  is 
impossible.  The  yew  is  probably  what  is  meant.  The 
blessing  of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  was,  we  believe,  abol- 
ished at  the  Reformation,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
sprigs  of  yew  and  willow  were  not  used  for  decorating  the 
churches  on  that  festival  at  a  much  later  date. 

The  New  Religio  Medici :  Chapters  on  Present  Day  Sub> 

jects.  By  Frederick  Robinson,  M.D.  (Stock.) 
No  books  can  well  be  less  alike  than  the  'Religio 
Medici '  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  the  volume  before 
us.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  one  point  of 
similarity.  The  Norwich  physician  and  Mr.  Robinson 
have  both  shown  that  they  have  a  strong  desire  to 
benefit  their  fellow  creatures.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ex- 
hibited this  by  writing  a  work  the  beauty  of  whose  dic- 
tion has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Robinson's  English 
cannot  be  commended  by  the  most  favourable  critic. 
The  first  chapter,  headed  "  Vain  Repetition,"  shows 
that  the  author  is  not  acquainted  with  the  principles 
upon  which  all  liturgies — English,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Oriental — have  been  constructed,  and  his  objections  to 
the  use  of  flowers  at  funerals  are  not  likely  to  have 
influence.  Most  of  us  believe,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  controverted  matters,  that  it  is  well  that  funerals 
should  not  be  entirely  overshadowed  by  gloom.  The 
notion  that  black — and  black  only— should  appear  on 
such  occasions  is  modern,  and  has  nothing  but  asceticism 
to  recommend  it.  Because  the  heathen  used  flowers  in 
their  sepulchral  rites  it  shows  a  very  great  limitation  of 
vision  to  speak  of  such  beautiful  symbols  as  the  "con- 
ceptions of  a  refined  polytheism."  Mr.  Robinson  must 
know  that  human  nature  is  one,  and  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  undesirable  to  frame  all  our 
customs  so  as  not  to  remind  the  instructed  of  times  when 
our  ancestors  did  not  bow  before  the  cross. 

THE  '  Great  Lesson,'  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  which 
opens  out  the  September  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  that  "  the  plebiscites  of  science  may  be  as  dan- 
gerous and  as  hollow  as  those  of  politics."  This  lesson  is 
read  a  propos  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the  Coral  Islands. 
'  Morphinomania/  by  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Starkey,  gives  a 
striking  but  quite  credible  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
unscientific  use  of  morphia,  either  eubcutaneously  or 
orally,  and  supplies  some  startling  instances  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  used  as  a  mere  means  of  pleasure, 
not  as  a  relief  from  pain.  In  '  Recent  Criticism  on 
Raphael '  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter  controverts  the  theory 
of  M.  Muntz  that  the  'Venice  Sketch-Book'  was 
executed  by  Raphael  between  1500  and  1502.  '  Church 
Going,'  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  deals  in  dialogue  form  with  the 
hymns  still  sung  in  worship. — Of  'An  Incident  of  Real 
Life  in  Bengal,'  by  Mr.  W.  Stobie,  which  appears  in  the 
Fortnightly,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  in  the  name  of 
humanity  it  is  to  be  trusted  the  whole  is  a  romance, 
since  if  true  it  is  too  dishonouring  to  English  rule.  Fol- 
lowing this  comes  a  rhapsody  by  Mr.  Swinburne  upon 
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the  «  Choses  Vues '  of  Victor  Hugo.  A  full  instalment 
of  the  favourite  passages  in  verse  and  prose  selected  by 
living  writers  is  supplied.  Mr.  Addington  Symonds 
writes  upon  'Realism  and  Idealism,'  and  sends  a  letter 
of  protest  against  a  portion  of  Mr.  Swinburne  s  Whit- 
mania.'  Mr  Saintsbury's  '  The  Present  State  of  the 
Novel '  and  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwardes's '  Mr.  Katkoff  and 
the  Moscow  Gazette '  will  both  be  read  with  interest.— 
The  Century  has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
eon,  with  a  good  paper,  illustrated,  upon  his  home.  Its 
pictures  of  war  incidents  remain  of  highest  interest,  and 
the  account  of  the  struggle  for  what  was  known  as  the 
Crater  is  terrible.  '  The  Amateur  Photographer '  sup- 
plies some  very  remarkable  illustrations.  A  view^of 
"  the  diver  "  is  a  triumph.  '  Snubbin  through  Jersey  is 
also  excellent.— In  a  valuable  paper  on  <  Amiel '  con- 
tributed to  Macmillan  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  deals  espe- 
cially with  Amiel's  literary  verdicts.  They  have  both 
sanity  and  insight.  '  The  Passion  of  the  Past'  is  a  quaint 
title  for  a  valuable  essay.  'A  City  of  Granite  '  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  recent  excavations  in  Ceylon.  A 
characteristic  poem  by  Mr.  George  Meredith, '  The  Ap- 
peasement of  Demeter,'  and  the  '  Idyl  of  Ischia  '  make 
up  a  good  number.  — 'Independent  Travelling,'  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Hamerton  to  Longman's,  is  a  delightful 
holiday  paper,  and  appraises  the  various  forms  of  solitary 
or  semi-solitary  travelling.  For  complete  isolation  on  a 
journey  the  writer  seems  to  have  only  a  modified  en- 
thusiasm. '  Shore  Hunting  at  Broadstairs  '  is  one  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  popular  scientific  papers.  'At  the 
Sign  of  the  Ship '  gives  this  month  one  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  exquisite  translations  from  Horace. — Col.  Du 
Cane  writes  in  Murray's  on '  Crime  and  Criminals.'  '  The 
Days  of  Constantinople  '  is  entertaining.  The  Hon.  G.  N, 
Curzon,  M.P.,  has  an  important  paper  on  '  The  Myth  of 
Or.' — Mr.  Fox  Bourne  writes  in  the  Gentleman's  on 
•Some  Newspaper  Printers'  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer  on 
'  Water  Hunting.'  •  Leaves  from  an  Old  Diary '  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ewald,  F.S.A.  Some  curious  infor- 
mation on  the  seventeenth  century  is  supplied  in  it. — 'A 
Fossil  Continent,'  •  The  Sacred  Way  of  Eleusis,'  and  'A 
Phenomenal  Voice  '  appear  in  the  Cornhili. 

MESSRP.  CISSELL'S  publications  lead  off  with  Ebers's 
Egypt,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Picturesque,  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  With  Part  XXIX.  a 
portion  of  the  index  is  supplied.  The  views  are  of  rock 
temples  of  Philae  and  the  country  between  it  and 
Assouan.  —  Part  .XX.  of  the  Illustrated  Shakespeare 
finishes  '  Twelfth  Night '  and,  just  in  time  for  the  forth- 
coming representation  at  the  Lyceum,  begins  '  The 
Winter's  Tale.'  Some  of  the  views  to  the  latter  piece 
are  very  spirited. — Part  XLIV.  of  the  Encyclopaedic  Dic- 
tionary takes  the  alphabet  from  "  Joint  "  to  "  Lame." 
The  use  of  the  illustrations  is  well  shown  in  "  Junk," 
"  Knot-grass,"  and  "  Kibitka,"  while  a  good  specimen  of 
encyclopaedic  information  is  supplied  under  "  King." — 
Our  Own  Country,  Part  XXXII.,  deals  with  Balmoral 
and  Braemar,  Shrewsbury,  and  Ely.  The  views  of  Scot- 
land include  Lochnagar— Byron's  Lochnagar— the  castles 
of  Balmoral  and  Braemar,  &c.,  the  Linn  of  Dee,  Inver- 
cauld  Bridge,  &c.  Many  picturesque  representations  of 
Shrewsbury  are  given,  and  there  is  one  view  of  Ely  from 
the  forest  through  the  mist. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Part  XVI.,  depicts  the  entry  of  Garibaldi  into 
London,  the  birthplace  of  Cobden,  and  many  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  American  War.— The  History  o/  India 
concludes  with  Part  XXIV.,  which,  with  other  illustra- 
tions, gives  portraits  of  Sir  F.  Roberts  and  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  and  of  various  Indian  dignitaries. 

MR.  J.  COOPER  MORLET  has  issued  in  a  private  form 
three  meritorious  opuscules.  (1.)  A  memoir  of  the  Rev. 


Abraham  Hume,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of 
Vauxhall  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool.  This  life  of  a 
distinguished  antiquary,  whom  we  recall  thirty  years 
ago  in  Liverpool,  is  accompanied  by  a  chronological  list 
of  his  works.  (2.)  '  The  Newspaper  Press  and  Periodical 
Literature  in  Liverpool,'  gives  a  full  bibliography  of 
Liverpool  periodicals,  which  are  much  more  numerous 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  (3.)  '  Some  Singular 
Bequests '  supplies  some  very  curious  extracts  from  wills. 
Those  made  by  husbands  to  their  wives  are  specially 
amusing. 

To  the  recent  number  of  the  Christ  Church,  Forest 
Hill,  Parish  Magazine  Mr.  W.  Rendle  has  been  supply- 
ing some  interesting  memoranda,  chiefly  concerning 
Lewisham  and  Sydenham,  under  the  title  '  Our  Neigh- 
bourhood.' The  study  of  local  antiquities  is  fostered  by 
publications  of  this  class. 


$otfreg  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

A  CONSTANT  READER  ("Modena  went  to  war  for  a 
water  bucket "). — The  allusion  is  to  '  La  Secchia  Rapita ' 
of  Tassoni,  1622,  the  subject  of  which  burlesque  poem  is 
a  supposed  fight,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  between  the  Modenese  and  the  Bolognese 
on  account  of  a  wooden  bucket  carried  off  by  the  former, 
and  suspended,  as  a  triumphal  monument,  in  a  tower. 

E.  R.  VTVT AN.— ("Quandary")  The  earliest  use  of 
this  word  we  trace  is   in  Beaumont    and  Fletcher's 
'  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,'  I.  i.:— 
Much  I  fear,  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary 
I  shall  bid  all  adieu.    " 

The  quarto  of  this  is  dated  1613,  which  is  a  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  earlier  than  the  quotation  from  '  Joseph 
Andrews.'  Otway  also  uses  the  word. — ("  Origin  of 
'  Smack  '=a  Boat  ")  Assumably  from  Dutch.  Old  Dutch 
Smacke,  a  kind  of  long  ship  or  boat.  Confer  Danish 
Smaklce. 

ARTHUR  BLOMPIELD  ("  Hazel  or  Sycamore  Wand  and 
Water  ").— See,  under  '  Divining  Rod,'  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5'h  8. 
i.  16 ;  ii.  511 ;  v.  607  ;  vi.  19,  33,  106,  150,  210,  237;  x. 
295,  316,  365 ;  xi.  157;  6«'  S.  iii.  236 ;  vi.  325.  In  the 
Fiist  and  Second  Series  there  is  also  some  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

M.  J.  TEESDALE  ("Small  Churches  ").— See  'N.  &  Q.,' 
6««  S.  vi.  614  ;  vii.  392,  434,  472 ;  viii.  74. 

J.  McGRieoR  ALLEN.— Cremorne  was  closed  in  1877. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  2 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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gate*. 

HISTORY  ALL  AWRY. 

In  a  review  of  'A  History  of  Norfolk,'  by  Walter 
llye  (<  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xii.  439),  I  read  :— 

"  What  is  sought  in  the  huge  county  history  is  not 
here  to  be  found.  The  landed  proprietor  who  hopes  to 
find  in  the  pages  a  full  account  of  his  descent,  &c.,  may 
go  elsewhere." 

Equally  one  would  not  expect  to  find  one  particular 
family  singled  out  for  every  sort  of  misrepresen- 
tation. On  pp.  101,  102  of  the  *  History'  is 
given  a  sketch  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's  career. 
Almost  every  historical  fact  is  incorrectly  stated. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  did  not  marry  the  daughter  of 
a  lord  mayor;  and  can  Mr.  Eye  possibly  be 
ignorant  that  he  was  not  Prime  Minister  in  1708  ? 

After  giving  a  description  of  Houghton  Hal],  Mr. 
Eye  makes  this  extraordinary  assertion  :— 

"  His  [Sir  Robert  Walpole's]  alleged  peculations  have 
some  interest  for  the  local  historian,  for it  is  im- 
possible it  [Houghton]  could  have  been  built  with  honest 
money,  as  Walpole's  patrimony  was  little  over  2,000£.  a 
year." 

I  never  in  my  life  came  across  a  more  flagrant 
example  of  a  "  suppressio  veri,"  and  a  "  suggestio 
falsi "  !  To  use  Mr.  Eye's  own  words,  "  This 
assertion  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  any  exposure 
here."  Not  content  with  accusing  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole  of  stealing  money  to  pay  for  his  own 


house,  Mr.  Eye  says  he  stole  some  more  to  build 
his  brother's.  On  p.  226  are  these  words  : — 

"  One  excursion  hence  [?'.  e.t  from  Norwich],  may  be 
made  to  cover Wolterton,  which,  however,  is  interest- 
ing more  for  its  associations  than  for  its  beauty,  it  having 
been  built  with  what  is  usually  thought  peculated  money 
by  '  the '  Sir  Robert  Walpole  !  " 

This,  of  course,  is  a  pure  invention.  Every  school- 
boy in  Norfolk  knows  that  Wolterton  was  built  by 
Lord  Walpole. 

Having  polished  off  Sir  Eobert,  Mr.  Eye  then 
turns  his  attention  to  his  brother.  He  advises  his 
readers  to  look  into  'Eobin's  Panegyrick '  for 
everything  that  can  possibly  be  said  against  Lord 
Walpole  and  bis  family  !  Now  the  '  Norfolk  Mis- 
cellany' is  little  more  than  a  rechauffe"  of  the 
'Craftsman'  interspersed  with  doggerel  rhymes. 
Mr.  Eye  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Some  of  the  poetry  [!]  is  amusing;  e.g.,  the  ballad 
styled  '  Leheup  at  Hanover/  affecting  to  describe  how 
the  statesman's  son  !  [s?c]  Horace  and  Isaac  Leheup 
grossly  misbehaved  themselves  at  Hanover." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  ballad,  beyond  stating 
the  fact  that  Lord  Walpole  married  a  tailor's 
daughter,  is  absolutely  silent  on  his  behaviour, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  where  the  amusement  comes  in,  for  the 
dulness  of  its  limping  lines  is  only  equalled  by  its 
obscenity,  and  Swift  himself  never  wrote  anything 
nastier.  Mr.  Eye  quotes  a  stanza  : — 

Two  Taylor's  daughters,  rich  and  fair, 
Exactly  match  each  brother, 

Horace  made  suit  and  gained  the  one, 
And  Isaac  stiched  the  other. 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  of  course  refers  to  H.  Walpole's 
marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of  Peter  Lombard,  a 
well-known  tailor,  and  to  the  insinuation  that 
Leheup  was  unduly  familiar  with  another ."  Of 
course  it  insinuates  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  only 
states  the  fact  that  Lord  Walpole  married  one  Miss 
Lombard,  and  Leheup  the  other.  What  does  Mr. 
Eye  mean  by  putting  a  dirty  construction  on  a  per- 
fectly harmless,  if  poor,  pun,  and  taking  away  the 
character  of  a  respectable  lady  ? 

I  now  come  to  p.  289.  A  propos  of  the  Eainham 
ghost,  and  the  grey  lady  (i.  e.,  Dorothy,  Lady 
Townshend),  Mr.  Eye  says  : — 

"Subsequent  researches  [?]  convinced  me  she  lived 

long  [she  died  aged  thirty-nine] If  we  believe  her 

other  kinsman  the  gossip  [Horace  Walpole],  she  was 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  she  ought  to  have  been." 

Mr.  Eye  spells  Townshend  "  Townsend,"  and  calls 
her  "Lady'*  Dorothy  Walpole,  a  very  pretty 
solecism  for  a  hypercritical  genealogist,  who  sneers 
at  Sir  Bernard  Burke  for  saying  that  the  Marquess 
Townshend  of  1854  was  Earl  of  Leicester  ! 

Now,  Horace  Walpole,  in  all  his  voluminous 
writings,  never  alludes  at  all  to  his  aunt,  nor  is  it 
likely  he  would  have  done  so,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
only  nine  years  old  when  she  died.  Here,  as  often 
happens,  Mr.  Eyo  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree, 
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I  think  I  have  shown  that  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  excuse  for  the  random  and  untrue  assertions, 
miscalled  facts,  which  Mr.  Eye  has  made  about  the 
Walpoles.  I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  this  history 
to  discover  for  themselves  his  other  blunders.  Your 
reviewer  vouches  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
book,  and  says  Mr.  Eye's  sketches  are  bold  and 
dashing— very  like  Mr.  Winkle's  dashing  perform- 
ance with  a  gun ;  a  very  pretty  display  of  varied 
and  fanciful  shooting  at  facts,  but  uncommonly 
poor  hitting,  that  is  to  say,  if  Mr.  Eye  is  aiming 
at  the  truth.  HENRY  SPENCER  WALPOLE. 

Stagbury,  Surrey. 


THEFT  FROM  WANT. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  my  attention  directed  to  a 
passage  in  'The  Vision  of  William  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman,'  written  by  William  Langland 
in  the  year  1377,  in  which  the  writer  states  that 
"  need  hath  no  law,"  but  that  in  extreme  necessity 
a  man  who  takes  either  meat,  food,  or  clothing 
"  his  life  for  to  save,"  "  sinneth  not."  And  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  theft  in  cases  of 
extreme  want  was  ever  allowed  by  the  English 
law.  I  have  found  some  interesting  mention  of  the 
subject  in  different  books,  such  as  Grotius  ('  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,'  bk.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  1625)  and 
Puffendorf  ('Law  of  Nations,'  bk.  ii.  chap,  vi., 
1672),  while  our  own  Hale  gives  a  short  history  of 
the  subject,  which  is  pretty  closely  followed  by 
Blackstone.  But  so  far  I  have  only  been  able  to 
find  one  authority  on  early  English  law  which 
gives  direct  permission  for  theft  in  such  a  case,  and 
this  is  a  passage  in  Britton,  who  wrote  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  and  possibly  at 
his  command,  where  he  tells  us  that  "  poor  people, 
who  through  hunger  enter  the  house  of  another  for 
victuals  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  are  ex- 
cepted  "  from  the  category  of  burglars. 

Perhaps  some  one  could  throw  further  light  on 
the  question,  and  inform  me  as  to  how  far  it  was 
the  law  and  to  what  extent  it  was  the  practice.  Of 
course  after  43  Eliz.,  c.  2  (1601),  there  is  no  doubt 
what  the  law  was,  for  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  rendered  thieving,  whether  from  necessity  or 
not,  entirely  unjustifiable.  I  herewith  append  the 
two  extracts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  information  on  the  subject : — 

Britton,  chap,  x.,  "  Of  Burglars." 
"  Let  enquiry  also  be  made  of  burglars.  Such  we  h 
to  be  all  those  who  feloniously  in  time  of  peace  break 
churches,  or  the  houses  of  others,  or  the  walls  or  gates 
of  our  cities  or  boroughs.  Infants  under  age,  and  poor 
people,  who  through  hunger  enter  the  house  of  another 
for  victuals  under  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  are  ex- 
cepted ;  as  are  also  idiots  and  madmen,  and  others  who 
are  incapable  of  felony ;  and  those  who  enter  into  any 
tenement  by  way  of  seisin  in  respect  of  some  right  which 
they  think  they  have,  are  not  held  to  be  burglars.  Th 
punishment  of  such  felons  is  death."  * 


*  Piers  the  Plowman,  patsus  20. 
And  nede  ne  hath  no  lawe 
Ne  neure  shal  falle  in  dette  I 
For  three  thynges  he  taketh 
His  lyf  forto  save, 

That  is  mete,  whan  men  hyru  werneth 
And  he  no  moneye  weldeth 
Ne  wyght  none  wil  ben  his  borwe 
Ne  wedde  bath  none  to  legge 
And  he  caughte  in  that  cas 
And  come  thereto  by  sleighte 
He  synneth  noughte  sothelich 
That  so  wynneth  his  fode 
And  though  he  come  to  a  clothe 
And  can  no  better  chauysaunce 
Nede  anon-righte 
Nymeth  hym  under  meynpryse 
And  if  hym  lyst  for  to  lape 
The  lawe  of  kynde  wolde 
That  he  dronke  at  eche  diche 
Ar  he  for  thurste  deyde 
So  nede,  al  grete  nede 
May  nymen  as  for  his  owne 
Wyth-oute  conseille  of  conscience 
Or  cardynal  vertues 
So  that  he  suwe  and  suwe 
"  Spiritus  temperancie." 

H.  W.  U. 

EXCHEQUER  MEMORANDA. — In  vol.  v.  of  Ex- 
chequer Memoranda,  27/1  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office,  I  found  the  following  (1  Hen.  VII.,  London, 
Cold  Harbour  Place)  :  "The  Boke  of  p'cels  of  the 
Rep'acions  of  Coldeherburgh  in  London  made  by 
Thomas  Litley  in  the  first  yere  of  our  Sov'ayn  Lord 
Kyng  Henry  the  VIIlb."  A  note  is  added  in  pencil 
saying  that  "particulars  are  postponed  till  re- 
paired." 

Besides  the  above  note,  which  I  have  given  by 
itself  as  Cold  Harbour  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  'N.  &  Q.,'  I  find  the  following  notes 
which  I  copied  many  years  ago.  Vol.  vi.,  15/7  con- 
tains the  will  of  Mary  Denham  of  Bokelly,  May  5, 
1603.  In  15/10  there  is  a  book  of  seventeen  leaves, 
(several  blank,  however),  giving  a  list  of  persons 
who  lent  the  Queen  Mary  one  hundred  pounds 
apiece.  It  is  dated  1562.  In  22/37  is  given  the 
will  of  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  thirteen 
pieces  of  paper,  sewn  together,  1533.  In  22/17  is 
the  will  of  Edward  Latimer,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
May  21,  1541,  and  a  declaration  of  Ellen,  his  wife, 
respecting  his  will  August  8,  25  Eliz.  53/27  con- 
tains a  list  of  subscriptions  for  the  great  bell  at 
Westminster,  temp.  Geo.  !.(?).  54/16  is  a  copy, 
authenticated  by  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  of  a  warrant  under  the  privy  seal,  per- 
mitting Fernando  Ximenes,  an  agent  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  import  grain  for  the  Low 
Countries  into  the  dominions  of  the  duke  July  25, 
34  Eliz.  Y.  S.  M. 

POLLARD.— Prof  Skeat  thinks  that  in  this  word 
(which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  come  from  poll 
=  head)  "  the  use  of  the  suffix  -ard  is  not  easy  to 
account  for."  Now  to  me  there  seems  to  be  no 
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difficulty.  The  suffix  -ard = Germ,  hart,  properly 
means  hard,  but  is  used,  so  says  Pott,  in  his  '  Per- 
sonennamen '  (p.  203),  much  =  Gr.  Sctvos  ("  stark  in 
etwas  Bosem  oder  Gutem"),*  and  so  is  apt  to  confer 
an  intensive  or  augmentative,  and  frequently  also 
a  bad,  meaning  upon  the  words  in  which  it  forms  the 
suffix.  Thus,  in  Ital.,  chiavarda  =  a,  big  nail  (Diez, 
'  Gramm.,'  third  edit.,  ii.  386),  while  in  Old  French 
dentard= having  long  or  large  teeth  (Godefroy), 
and  in  Mod.  French  tetard= having  a  big  head;f 
grognard=one  who  grumbles  much  ;  vantard,  one 
who  boasts  much ;  bavard,  one  who  slobbers  (that 
is  chatters)  much  ;  veinard  (a  slang  word),  one 
who  has  much  and  habitual  lack  ;  and  in  English 
drunkard,  one  who  drinks  (or  rather  has  drunk) 
hard ;  and  coward  (Fr.  cmard,  Ital.  codardo),  lit. 
one  who  has  much  tail,  or  is  taily,  i.  e.,  one  whose 
tail  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  body,  from 
his  constantly  turning  it  to  the  spectator. 

Pollard,  therefore,  means  having  a  large  poll,  or 
head,  J  and  trees  that  are  pollarded  do  acquire  what 
may  well  be  called  a  very  large  head  of  branches. 
That  this  is  really  the  meaning  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  equivalent  in  French  is  tdtard,  which  is,  as 
I  have  shown,  applied  to  other  things  having  large 
heads  (see  note  t).  The  verb  to  pollard,  therefore, 
is  derived  from  the  substantive,  and  does  not  mean 
so  much  to  lop  off  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree,  as  is 
generally  supposed  from  a  comparison  with  the 
verb  to  pott=to  cut  the  hair,  &c.,  as  to  cut  off  the 
top  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  such  a  way  that  this 
may  become  &  pollard,  i.e.,  have  a  large  head  of 
spreading  branches.  This,  again,  we  see  from  the 
French  equivalents  mettre,  couper,  tenir,  en  tetard 
(Littre",  8.W.  "  Tebard  "  and  "  Trogne  ") ;  the  verbs 
Meter,  edmer,  meaning  rather  to  cut  off  the  head 
or  top  of  a  tree,  as  when  one  wishes  to  prevent  a 
tree  from  growing  any  taller,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, without  thinking  so  much  about  the  in- 
creased number  of  branches  it  will  then  throw  out.  § 

F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

*  AT  LITTLE  GIDDING.' — A  very  agreeable  paper, 
bearing  this  title,  appears  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, Aug.,  1887;  but  so  far  as  internal  evidence 
would,  show,  its  writer,  Mr.  T.  Herbert  Bindley, 


*  Matzner,  too,  in  his  'Eng.  Gramm.,'  i.  439,  says  of 
ard,  "  Das  Suffix  driickt  aus,  dasz  die  in  dem  Grundworte 
bezeichnete  Eigenschaft,  Thatigkeit  oder  Sache  in  einem 
hohen  Grade  an  dem  durch  das  Wort  ausgedrlickten 
Gegenstande  vorhanden  ist." 

f  TStard  means  a  tadpole,  which  appears  to  be  all 
head ;  a  kind  of  fish  with  a  big  head  (also  called  chabot 
and  probably=miller's  thumb  or  bull  head),  and  also,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on  in  text,  a  pollard  tree. 

I  Pollard,  according  to  Webster,  also=cbub,  and,  if 
so,  thii  is  in  favour  of  the  view,  contested  by  Prof.  Skeat, 
that  the  chub  is  so  named  from  its  large  head. 

§  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ecimer;  eteter  seems 
also  to  be  used  in  the  meaning  of  to  pollard,  as  I  have 
explained  this  verb. 


imagines  that  the  Little  Gidding  Church  of  the 
present  day  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it 
was  left  by  Nicholas  Ferrar.  He  does  not  seem 
to  know  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  building  in 
1714 ;  and  the  later  so-called  "  restoration,"  by 
its  then  owner,  Mr.  W.  Hopkinson,  F.S.A.,  in 
1853,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Clutton,  architect,  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Bindley  appears  to  imagine  that  the  stained 
windows  now  to  be  seen  in  Little  Gidding  Church, 
were  placed  there  by  Nicholas  Ferrar,  whereas 
they  were  the  work  of  Miller,  Brewer  Street, 
London,  in  1853.  More  than  four  years  ago  I 
showed  in  these  pages  (6th  S.  vii.  341)  that  when 
a  charge  was  brought  against  Nicholas  Ferrar  that 
he  had  crosses  of  painted  glass  in  his  church 
windows,  he  was  able  to  reply  that  the  only 
painted  glass  in  the  church  was  a  representation 
of  the  royal  arms  in  a  small  window  over  the 
western  entrance  door. 

In  the  reference  above  given,  I  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Shorthouse  had  fallen  into  error,  in  'John. 
Inglesant,'  concerning  these  same  painted  windows. 
I  have  since  been  told,  on  what  appeared  to  be 
"  good  authority,"  that  Mr.  Shorthouse  had  never 
visited  Little  Gidding  when  he  wrote  his  powerful 
novel,  in  which  he  has  described  the  scenery  and 
surroundings  of  the  place  with  so  much  care  and 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  I  will  also  add,  despite 
his  slip  with  regard  to  the  stained  east  window, 

with  so  much  accuracy.     The  Bishop  of also 

told  me  that  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Shorthouse 
had  never  visited  Italy  when  he  wrote  his  romance. 
Some  further  notes  on  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Little 
Gidding  were  given  by  me  in  6th  S.  vii.  481. 
Before  he  altered  the  church  I  made  (in  1851) 
careful  water-colours  drawings  —  which  I  still 
possess — of  the  interior  and  exterior. 

CUTHBERT  BEDS. 

ZEUXIS  AND  PARRHASIUS. — The  version  of  the 

well-known  contest  between  these  rivals  current 

in  Persia  is,  I  think,  worth  quoting  in  *  N.  &  Q.' : 

In  the  days  of  old, 

As  the  story  'a  told, 

two  painters  were  set  to  a  trial  of  skill  by  their 
respective  admirers,  two  (opposite)  white  walls  of  a 
room  were  selected — one  for  each  artist — on  which 
the  pictures  were  to  be  painted,  curtains  were  hung 
in  front,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  them 
until  the  works  were  finished. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  curtain  of  (let  us  say) 
Zeuxis  was  drawn  aside,  when  the  wall  was  found 
covered  with  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers,  so  admirably 
done  as  to  almost  deceive  the  beholders.  When 
this  picture  had  been  sufficiently  admired,  they 
turned  to  examine  that  of  Parrhasius.  On  drawing 
back  the  curtain  they  saw — what  ?  I  am  tempted  to 
leave  my  readers  guessing,  as  do  the  Persian  story- 
tellers when  the  flow  of  coppers  begins  to  fail. 
You  cannot  guess  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  They  saw 
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a  white  wall,  so  perfectly  polished  that  it  reflected, 
as  a  mirror,  the  rival  picture  !        J.  J.  FAHIE. 
Teheran,  Persia. 

'MY  MARYLAND.'— In  the  August  number  of 
the  Century  magazine  is  an  interesting  article,  by 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  on  the  songs  of  the  Ame- 
rican Civil  War.  An  account  is  given  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  spirited  poem  My 
Maryland,'  which  obtained  such  popularity,  was 
written.  Mr.  Matthews,  however,  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  metre  (with  a  slight 
modification)  and  the  style  of  the  poem  are  copied 
from  'The  Karamanian  Exile,'  by  that  eccentric 
genius,  James  Clarence  Mangan,  who  died,  be  it 
remembered,  in  1849.  I  quote  the  first  verse  as 
a  specimen : — 

THE  KARAMANIAN  EXILE. 
I  see  thee  ever  in  my  dreams, 

Karaman ! 
Thy  hundred  hills,  thy  thousand  streams, 

Karaman  !    O  Karaman  ! 
As  when  thy  gold-bright  morning  gleams, 
As  when  the  deepening  sunset  seams 
With  lines  of  light  thy  hills  and  streams, 

Karaman ! 
So  thou  loomest  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman  !    O  Karaman  ! 
'  The  Ballads  of  Ireland,'  edited  by  E.  Hayes, 
fifth  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 

I  do  not  think  this  has  been  noticed  before. 
W.  B.  MORFILL. 

ALLEGED  CANNIBALISM  OF  SOLDIERS. — Your 
correspondent  W.,  in  his  '  Links  with  the  '45 '  (see 
7th  S.  iv.  125),  refers  to  the  general  belief  in 
England  that  Highlanders  ate  children,  and  to  the 
fact  that  children  were  sent  out  of  the  way  in  1745 
for  fear  the  Highlanders  should  devour  them. 

How  true  it  is  that  history  repeats  itself  !  Just 
fifty  years  ago  I  was  serving  in  the  army  of  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain ;  and  during  the  retreat  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Chiva,  in  Valencia,  July  15, 
1837,  we  fell  back  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and 
halted  for  the  night  of  the  20th  in  the  village  of 
Mosqueruela.  Amongst  our  opponents  were  some 
of  the  Portuguese  Legion,  serving  in  Spain  under 
the  orders  of  Baron  das  Andas;  and,  being  in 
Carlist  country,  these  gentry  took  rather  freely  to 
helping  themselves  to  food  when  their  regular 
rations  ran  short,  which,  I  may  observe,  not  un- 
frequently  happened.  Judge  my  astonishment  on 
being  gravely  informed  by  the  good  women  of 
Mosqueruela  that  Portuguese  soldiers  ate  children 
whenever  they  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
without  being  observed.  "  Then  you  have  never 
seen  them  do  it?"  I  remarked.  "  No,"  was  the 
candid  reply  I  received  ;  but  my  informant  added 
that  one  woman  only  just  succeeded  in  saving  her 
child,  which  had  been  tied  up  during  her  absence 
ready  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  soup  had 
her  return  to  the  house  been  longer  delayed.  This 
argument  was  too  absurd  for  me  to  listen  to  with- 


out  a  smile,  but  the  women  firmly  believed  what 
they  told  me. 

The  Carlist  peasantry  looked  on  the  Portuguese 
or  other  foreigners  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Highlanders  of  Prince  Charles's  army  were  viewed 
in  this  country.  No  crime  was  too  bad  or  too 
preposterous  to  be  laid  to  their  charge.  There 
were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  1745  in 
England  and  1837  in  Spain. 

GEORGE  F.  T.  MERRY. 

35,  Warwick  Road,  S.W. 

CRICKET.— The  origin  and  progress  of  this 
national  game  have  been  noticed  in  every  series 
of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  a  few  attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  word  cricket ; 
but  nothing  decisive  has  been  arrived  at.  In  all 
matters  of  philology  we  turn  to  Prof.  Skeat,  and 
in  his  'Etymological  Dictionary'  he  cites  an 
authority  for  the  word  earlier  than  any  that  has 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Cotgrave,  he  says,  trans- 
lates the  French  crosse  as  "  a  cricket-staffe,  or  the 
crooked  staffe  wherewith  boies  play  at  cricket." 
Prof.  Skeat  sums  up  by  saying,  "Thus  cricket 
means  a  little  staff."  With  all  due  submission,  I 
do  not  find  this  satisfactory.  If  the  stick  they 
struck  the  ball  with  was  called,  as  Cotgrave 
says,  a  cricket-sta^e,  this  staff  itself  could  not  have 
been  the  cricket.  Strange  to  say,  Prof.  Skeat 
does  not  notice  the  word  cricket  as  meaning  a  stool, 
and  yet  it  is  from  this,  I  think,  that  cricket = the 
game  is  derived.  Dr.  Murray  is  now  busy  with 
his  C's,  and  no  doubt  the  '  New  Dictionary '  will 
soon  tell  us  all  about  cricket.  The  name  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  low  stool.  Nares  (ed.  1859) 
quotes  from  Cartwright,  1651  : — 

I  '11  stand  upon  a  cricket,  and  there  make 
Fluent  orations  to  'em  ; 

and  in  a  book  recently  edited  by  Dr.  Jessopp, 
'  Autobiography  of  Eoger  North,'  p.  92,  a  barrister 
is  described  as  "  putting  cases  and  mooting  with 
the  students  that  sat  on  and  before  the  crickets." 
This  was  circa  1680. 

In  my  nursery  days  we  had  a  book — I  wish  I 
could  regain  it — cafied  '  Mrp.  Bell's  School,'  or 
else  *  The  Village  School/  It  was  evidently  a 
reprint  of  an  older  edition,  for  it  had  rude  woodcuts 
which,  from  the  costumes,  must  have  been  done 
about  1750-60.  Boys  are  playing  at  cricket  with 
oddly  shaped  bats,  and  with  a  wicket  thus  con- 
structed. Four  sticks,  forked  at  the  upper  end, 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  four  angles  of  a 
square,  and  four  other  sticks  are  laid  across  from 
fork  to  fork  ;  and  this  arrangement  gives  the  out- 
line of  a  four-legged  stool,  or  cricket.  A  game 
called  stool-bvM  is  still  played  in  Sussex,  and  it 
was  formerly  played  in  other  parts  of  England. 
When  the  three  upright  stumps  and  the  two  bails 
were  introduced  the  thing  resembled  a  gate,  and 
so  might  be  called  a  wicket,  although  the  game 
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itself  was  still  called  cricket.  All  this  is  a  mere 
guess  of  mine.  What  we  want  is  an  instance  of 
the  wicket,  as  we  now  call  it,  being  called  cricket. 

J.  DIXON. 

SOMERSET  TRADE  TOKENS. — In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  for  1886,  pp.  115-154,  there  is  an 
interesting  paper,  headed  *  Somerset  Trade  Tokens 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  of  the  Period 
from  1787  to  1817,'  by  Mr.  William  Bidgood, 
the  Society's  assistant-secretary  and  curator.  But 
why  has  he  therein  classed  Bristol  tokens  under 
Somerset?  In  doing  this  he  has  made  a  great 
mistake ;  and  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons  for 
saying  so. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  as  a  note  in 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons's  *  Gloucestershire 
Achievements '  (1862),  p.  34,  and  has  been  quoted 
in  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  i .  p.  34 : 

"As  some  question  has  arisen  touching  our  right  to 
claim  the  worthies  of  Bristol  as  Gloucestershire  men,  it 
will  be  right  to  show  that  Bristol,  at  least  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Avon,  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the 
Gloucestershire  towns.  The  Bolls  of  Parliament,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  show  that  '  Bristuyt  is  within  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  and  is  obedient  to  the  sheriff  of  the  same 
county';  and  although  Edward  III.  granted  it  the 
privilege  of  being  a  county  of  itself,  a  privilege  also 
accorded  to  the  city  of  Gloucester,  they  neither  of  them 
ceased  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  Gloucestershire. 
Long  after  these  privileges  were  granted  we  find  Leland, 
the  antiquary  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  reckoning  among  the 
market  towns  of  Gloucestershire,  'Glocestre,  Bristow, 
Cirecestre,  Twekesbyri,'  and  among  the  'castelles  in 
Glocestershire,'  '  Glocestre,  Sudely,  Cirecestre,  Bristow: 
No  Act  has  since  that  time  removed  Bristol  from 
Gloucestershire." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  (and  I  have  diligently 
inquired  of  many  numismatic  friends  well  versed 
in  such  matters),  no  Bristol  coin  or  token  has  at 
any  time  been  struck  in  the  Somersetshire  portion 
of  the  city  of  Bristol.  They  have  all  come  from 
the  Gloucestershire  portion,  i.e.,  from  the  north 
of  the  Avon  ;  and  therefore  they  undoubtedly 
belong  nob  to  Somerset,  as  Mr.  Bidgood  would 
have  his  readers  to  infer,  but  to  Gloucestershire 
alone.  In  the  work  already  mentioned,  Gloucester- 
shire Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  525,  642, 
they  have  been  rightly  placed  under  the  head  of 
the  latter  county.  ABHBA. 

BRUGES  A  CITY  OP  KEFUGE. — The  red-roofed, 
canal-encircled  capital  of  Western  Flanders,  now 
quietly  slumbering  after  the  turmoil  and  proud 
self-assertion  of  centuries,  is  still  a  most  interesting 
resort  to  any  one  who  has  a  spice  of  poetry  in  his 
composition,  or  professes  to  be  a  lover  of  that  which 
is  quaintly  picturesque.  Though  its  former  great- 
ness has  fled,  and  its  opulence  exists  but  as  a 
memory,  and  though  it  may  be  said  to  lack  the 
briskness  and  commercial  activity  of  Ghent  or 
Antwerp,  yet  it  has  its  own  peculiar  claims  upon 


)ur  notice  not  only  as  a  storehouse  of  treasures  of 
art,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  old  friendly  relations 
with  our  own  country,  and  its  hospitality  to  those 
who  at  various  periods  have  fled  from  our  shores  to 
eek  an  asylum  elsewhere. 

In  proof  of  this  I  submit  the  following  list  of 
ugitives  who  in  troublous  times  have  found  a 
emporary  shelter  within  the  walls  of  this  fine  old 
city  :- 

1037.  Algiva,  widow  of  Canute  of  England. 

1044.  Gunilda,  niece  of  Canute  and  widow  of  Ilacon. 

1047.  Sweyn  the  Earl,  son  of  Godwin. 

1087.  Gunilda  the  Nun,  sister  of  Harold. 

1311.  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II. 

1398.  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

1462.  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

1462.  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales. 

1464.  Henry  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

1471.  Edward  IV.  and  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

1569.  The  Dominicans  of  Dartford,  Kent. 

1570.  Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley. 
1624.  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

1656.  Charles  II.  and  his  brothers  James  and  Henry. 
1762.  The  Jesuits  of  the  English  College  at  St.  Omer, 
expelled  from  France. 

WM.  UNDERBILL. 
57,  Hollydale  Road,  S.E. 

AN  EDITORIAL  MISTAKE.— The  folio  wing  comical 
instance  of  an  editorial  mistake  may  amuse  some  of 
your  readers,  and  at  least  deserves  a  record  in 
your  pages.  When  the  Bay  Society  was  established 
(in  1845, 1  think)  the  council  resolved  to  commence 
their  publications  with  a  volume  commemorative 
of  the  great  naturalist,  and  consequently  "Me- 
morials of  John  Ray,  consisting  of  his  Life  by  Dr. 
Derham  ;  biographical  and  critical  notices  by  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  and  Cuvier  and  Dupetit  Thouars. 
With  his  Itineraries,"  &c.  (a  really  interesting 
volume)  was  issued  under  the  editorship  of  "  Edwin 
Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the 
Ray  Society,"  London,  1846.  Dr.  Lankester 
reprinted  Derham's  '  Life  of  Ray '  from  the  original 
edition,  which  was  first  printed  by  a  Mr.  George 
Scott,  in  1760,  under  the  title  '  Select  Remains  of 
the  learned  John  Ray,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  with  his  Life 
by  the  late  William  Derham,  D.D.,  F.R.S.'  Dr. 
Lankester  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  the  notes  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Scott  are  signed  "G.  S."  The 
following  note,  however,  I  think  might  have  been 
judiciously  omitted,  or  the  matter  cleared  up  by  Dr. 
Lankester's  critical  acumen. 

In  cursorily  glancing  over  Dr.  Lankester's  volume, 
in  my  library,  a  day  or  two  ago,  for  a  literary 
purpose,  my  eye  rested  on  the  following  passage, 
in  p.  17.  Ray  had  just  returned,  in  March,  1666, 
from  a  continental  tour  with  Willughby.  In  June, 
1667,  he  writes  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister  :— 

"  After  I  took  my  leave  of  you  at  Cambridge,  I  divide 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  between  Essex  and  Sussex, 
visiting  several  friends.    My  spare  hours  I  bestowed  in 
reading  over  such  books  of  natural  philosophy  as  came 
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out  since  my  being  abroad,  viz.,  Mr.  Hooks  'Micro- 
graphia,'  Mr.  Boyle's  '  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
'Origine  of  Forms,'  '  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes,' 'Syden- 
ham  de  Febribus,' '  The  Philosophial  Transactions,  The 
Business  about  great  Bakes,'  turning  over  Kirchers 
'  Mundus  Subterraneus,' "  &c. 

On  'The  Business  about  great  Kakes'  Dr. 
Lankester  prints  one  of  Mr.  George  Scott's  notes  : 
"They  are  now  come  in  general  use  among  the 
farmers,  and  are  called  drag-rakes,"  G.  S. 

Shades  of  Ray  and  Derham  !  Is  it  possible  that 
an  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  printing  for  a  learned  and 
scientific  society,  could  have  reproduced  such  a 
note  ?  Ray  meant  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
"  business  about  Greatrakes,"  i.  e.,  the  controversy 
about  the  miraculous  powers  of  healing  claimed  by 
Valentines  Greatrakes,  with  which  the  scientific 
world  was  then  so  wonderfully  exercised  !  Any 
one  who  has  read  the  '  Rawdon  Papers/  or  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Charles 
II. 's  reign,  knows  the  story  of  Valentine  Greatrakes. 
Let  any  one  who  likes  turn  to  such  an  every-day 
book  as  Chalmers's  'Biographical  Dictionary,'  under 
the  article  "  Greatrakes,"  and  see  the  story  in 
brief. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  intensely  amused  that 
this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Scott  should  have 
escaped  Dr.  Lankester,  and  I  look  upon  the  note 
as  one  of  the  "curiosities  of  literature."  What 
drag-rakes  are  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
did  not  interest  John  Ray  so  much  as  Greatrakes's 
pretended  cures.  The  error  probably  arose  from 
Scott  not  accurately  deciphering  Derham's  MS., 
and  never  having  heard  of  Greatrakes. 

RICHARD  HOOPER. 
Upton  Rectory,  Didcot. 

THE  SMALLEST  MSS.  IN  THE  WORLD.— The 
following  notice  of  what  purports  to  be  one  of 
the  smallest  manuscripts  in  the  world  may  be 
worth  preserving  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Times  :— 

"  One  of  the  smallest  manuscripts  in  the  world  to  be 
sold. — For  sale,  a  grain  of  rice,  with  the  whole  first  chapter 
of  the  Koran  written  on  it ;  given  to  an  English  officer 
in  1812  by  an  American  gentleman,  who  received  it  from 
an  Arab  sheikh  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  fever 
in  the  Desert." 


Dublin. 


G.  E.  WATSON. 


MISTAKE  CONCERNING  THE  EUCHARIST.— The 
following  passage  occurs  in  Miss  Louisa  Stuart 
Costello's  'A  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and 
the  Vines.'  Speaking  of  a  wild  Breton  poem  called 
'  Heloise  et  Abaylard,'  she  says  :— 

"  The  extraordinary  poem  here  given  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  sublimity  and  extravagance,  simplicity  and  bom- 
bast. In  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Villemarque,  it  appears 
that  Heloise  was  already  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete 
when  it  was  composed,  as  she  not  only  was  permitted  to 
read  the  Gospels,  but  to  consecrate  the  host,  a  privilege 
only  allowed  to  the  superior  of  a  convent."— Vol.  ii. 
p.  303 


A  prose  version  of  this  strange  ditty,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  reproduced  in  your  pages  in  full, 
is  given  pp.  305-307.  The  passage  on  which  the 
above  remarks  are  founded  is  as  follows  : — 

I  can  read  in  the  book  of  the 

Gospels  and  write  and  speak 

and  consecrate  the  host 

as  well  as  the  priests. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  There  must  be 
a  mistake  of  translation  or  interpretation  some- 
where. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that 
in  the  Latin  Church  women  have  never  been 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  holy  eucharist. 

ANON. 

ST.    PETER    MARTIN'S,    BEDFORD  :    CURIOUS 
EPITAPH. — 

Ici  reposent  les  restes  mortels 

de 

Jean  Francois  Dupont, 
Natif  de  la  ville  de  Dijon 

en  France, 

Ex  soldat  volontaire  du  83d 

Regiment  de  I'arm6e  imperiale, 

Et  profeeseur  de  langue  franchise. 

En  cette  ville  depuis  quinze  ans. 

II  eut  un  ami, 

Son  Spouse  1'adoroit. 

II  est  mort  chretien. 

Lundi  6  Juin,  1831,  age  de  34  ans. 

Does  this  mean  that  his  wife  adored  her  husband, 
or  his  friend  ?  M.  A.  Oxon. 

THODT'S,  IN  BUCKLERSBURT. — Prior,  in  speak- 
ing of  Hans  Carvel's  wife  (I  am  quoting  from 
Pennant's  '  London/  pp.  575-6),  says  : — 
She,  first  of  all  the  town,  was  told 
Where  newest  Indian  things  were  sold ; 
So  in  a  morning,  without  boddice, 
Slipt  sometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Thody's, 
To  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skreen  : 
What  else  could  so  much  virtue  mean  ? 

This  shop,  its  front  then  towards  the  Poultry, 
with  its  quaint  diamond  panes  and  old-fashioned 
proprietor,  is  well  within  my  own  remembrance. 
It  was  exclusively  a  glover's,  and  many  a  pair  of 
kid  or  buckskin  have  I  purchased  of  Winwood 
Thody,  the  last  proprietor.  About  the  year  1860 
the  house  was  absorbed  by  its  neighbour,  Pimm's. 

JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 
3,  Heathfield  Road,  Acton,  W. 

POT-HOOKS. — A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review, 
April,  1887,  p.  459,  says  :  "A  boy  of  five  does  not 
generally  call  his  writing-lesson  pot-hooks,  though 
t  comes  naturally  enough  to  his  grown-up  historian 
x>  do  so."  I  think  there  is  an  error  here.  I 
certainly  at  that  age  called  the  curved  portions  of 
p's  and  h's  pot-hooks,  and  I  think  my  child  con- 
jemporaries  did  so  in  the  years  when  William  IV. 
was  king.  ,  K.  P.  D.  E. 

AN  EPILOGUE  BY  CHARLES  LAMB.— Towards 
he  end  of  1807,  a  comedy  by  H.  Siddons,  called 
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'  Time's-a-Tell-Tale,'  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
Theatre.  In  a  notice  of  this  play,  which  was 
published  in  the  Satirist;  or,  Monthly  Meteor, 
vol.  i.  p.  325,  the  following  passage  occurs  :— 

"  The  Epilogue,  spoken  by  Mr.  Elliston,  was  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Limb,  who  produced  what  he  meant  fora 

farce  last  season,  under  the  title  of  'Mr.  H .'  His 

epilogue  shared  the  same  fate  as  his  piece  ;  it  was  per- 
formed but  once.  On  the  second  night,  a  second  epilogue 
appeared,  which,  though  not  less  paltry,  was  not  quite  so 
offensive  as  the  first." 

Lamb's  epilogue  seems  to  have  disappeared;  at 
least,  I  have  never  met  with  it.  At  p.  437  of  the 
same  volume  of  the  Satirist  is  a  damnatory  review 
of  Godwin's  tragedy  of  *  Falkener,'  to  which  Lamb 
also  wrote  an  epilogue,  which  still  survives.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  exceedingly  poor, 
and  this  was  probably  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
as  not  a  single  reference  is  made  to  the  epilogue  in 
the  notice  of  the  play.  W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

'THE  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.'— Can  any 
reader  give  me  information  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  well-known  phrase,  "A  soul  above  buttons  "  ? 
I  have  a  strong  impression  that  I  once  read  in 
some  comedy  of  the  last  century  a  passage  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  says  that  he  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  button-maker  (or  a  haberdasher), 
but  that  "  having  a  soul  above  buttons,"  he  had 
sought  distinction  in  literature  or  on  the  stage 
but  I  am  unable  to  recover  the  reference. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  quotations 
for  "Boy  in  buttons";  also  with  quotations  of 
any  date  for  cess-pipe,  and  earlier  than  1782  for 
cess-pool  or  cess-pit.  Answer  direct. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 

11,  Bleisho  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. — Have  any 
of  your  readers  ever  met  with  the  following  anec 
dote  of  Scott  ?    I  heard  it  many  years  ago,  I  think 
in  Cumberland,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  eve 
having  seen  it  in  print.     When  Scott  was  staying 
with  his  friend  and  brother-poet  Wordsworth,  th< 
frugal  fare — at  least  in  the  article  of  liquor — a 
the  bard  of  Rydal's  table  did  not  quite  suit  Scott': 
less  simple  palate.     He  used,  accordingly,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  "  public,"  and  have  a 
quiet  glass,  "  unbeknown,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  woulf 
say,  to  Wordsworth.    One  day  the  two  poets  wer 
walking  out  together,  and  they  happened  to  pas 
this  same  "public"  when  the  landlady  was  standinj 
at  the  door.     Directly  she  caught  sight  of  Scott  sh 
exclaimed,  to  his  horror,  "  Weel,  Mr.  Scott,  hav 


e  come  for  your  morning  dram  V  thereby  letting 
he  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  covering  Scott  with 
onfusion. 

The  following  I  have  certainly  heard  or  read, 
jut  I  cannot  remember  where.  When  Scott  met 
Wanzoni,  the  latter  said  that  he  owed  so  much  to 
he  "Waverley  Novels"  that  his  'I  Promessi 
Sposi '  might  be  considered  Scott's  own.  To  which 
Scott  replied,  "  In  that  case,  *  I  Promessi  Sposi  ' 
s  my  best  novel."  This,  if  true,  is,  I  should 
hink,  as  graceful  a  compliment  as  was  ever 
paid.  I  say  if  true,  because  I  do  not  know  on 
vhat  authority  it  rests.  In  Lockhart's  account  of 
Scott's  visit  to  Italy  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  see, 
any  mention  of  Scott's  meeting  Manzoni.  Had  he 
done  so,  I  hardly  think  Lockhart  would  have  left 
a  meeting  between  two  such  memorable  men  un- 
recorded. It  is  quite  possible  that  Scott  said  the 
above  to  a  common  acquaintance  of  Manaoni  and 
limself.  The  story  in  some  form  may  very  well 
3e  true,  as  it  is  just  the  sort  of  compliment  to  a 
arother  author  which  one  would  have  expected 
from  great-hearted  Sir  Walter. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alresford. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  AND  EDPOLIS.— In  the  edition 
of  the ' British  Poets'  (100  vols.,  1822),  vol.  Ixviii., 
there  is  a  poem  of  about  150  lines,  described  as 
Eupolis's  '  Hymn  to  the  Creator,'  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Charles  Wesley."    It  begins  :— 
Author  of  Being,  Source  of  light, 
With  unfading  beauties  bright. 

Does  the  hymn  appear  in  any  collection  of  Charles 
Wesley's  works  ;  and  where,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
original  Greek  to  be  found  ?  The  Eupolis  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  us  as  grouped  with  Cratinus 
and  Aristophanes,  has  left  no  such  hymn,  and 
classical  dictionaries  are  silent  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  other.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 

Deanery,  Wells,  Somerset. 

MARGARET  CLIFFORD,  COUNTESS  OF  CUMBER- 
LAND.— The  writer  of  the  biography  of  this  lady 
in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  xi.  p.  68,  col.  2, 
says  :  "  A  manuscript  note  in  a  Bodleian  copy  of 
Walpole's  '  Noble  Authors '  ascribes  to  her  '  some 
beautiful  verses  in  the  stile  of  Spencer.'  They 
are  said  to  appear  on  the  monument  of  Richard 
Candisb,  of  Suffolk,  in  Hornsey  Parish  Church, 
Middlesex."  Can  any  reader  of  «  N.  &  Q.'  resident 
in  Hornsey  tell  me  whether  this  is  so  ?  Also,  who 
was  Richard  Candish,  of  Suffolk  ? 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

CHINA  PLATES. — Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  have  been  connected  themselves, 
or  who  have  friends  who  were  connected  with  the 
old  East  India  Company  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am  interested. 
I  have  in  my  possession  some  very  richly  decorated 
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china  plates  with  different  coats  of  arms.  The 
paste  of  which  they  are  made  might  at  first  be 
mistaken  for  Oriental,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  of  European  manufacture,  and  probably 
were  made  in  Austria  or  Hungary,  being  intended 
for  presentation  to  some  Indian  Rajah  by  the  East 
India  Company.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
one  who  will  confirm  this  supposition,  or  give  some 
other  explanation  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  manufactured.  A  COLLECTOR. 

HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY.  —  Can  any  one  give 
the  author  of  a  Christmas  hymn  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  lines,  beginning  :  — 

This  is  the  morn  of  victory  ? 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 
Deanery,  Wells,  Somerset. 

(SUES.—  You  have  many  correspondents  greatly 
skilled  in  the  derivation  of  words.  Will  one  of 
them  kindly  answer  this  query  ?  In  the  church- 
wardens' (sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century)  pre- 
sentments, St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  the  inn- 
keepers are  frequently  noted  as  having  gues  in 
their  houses,  chiefly  during  divine  service.  Now, 
[  have  thought  that  the  word  meant  Jews,  and 
have  written  accordingly.  I  am,  however,  in 
doubt  whether  they  meant  beggars,  the  word 
gueux  in  French  having  that  meaning. 

WILLIAM  RENDLE. 
[It  looks  as  if  it  were  an  abbreviation  of  guests.] 

"  A  LIBRARY  OF  TRANSLATIONS."—  In  or  about 
the  year  1852  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dolman,  pub- 
hsher,  of  61,  New  Bond  Street,  issued  a  circular 
of  a  "Library  of  Translations  from  Select  Foreign 
Literature."  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  books 
were  published  in  this  series.  The  only  one  I 
know  of  is  Kelly's  translation  of  Gosselin's  '  Power 
of  the  Pope  during  the  Middle  Ages/  I  am 
however,  almost  sure  that  there  were  others. 

ANON. 

MATTHEW  PRioR.-Where  was  Matthew  Prior 
In  Murray's  'Dorset,'  p.  173,  Abbot 
Street  one  mile  from  Wimborne,  is  named  as  the 
birthplace.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  this  is 
Jorrect  ;  and,  if  not,  what  claims  are  advanced  for 
other  places  as  his  birthplace.  J.  J.  FOSTER. 


h«'  of  Paternoster  Row, 

bookseller,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1837,  when  the 

Queen  ascended  the  throne,   the  Kelly  of  the 

London  Directory  '  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

SlQOURNEY  OR  SlGOURNAI.  -What  is   the  ety- 

mology  of   his  French  proper  name  ?    It  is  some- 
Sir   ?  f?J°urn^  and    »  «*id  to    mean 

ST      •  •     th?r®  good  reason  to  be  "signed 
for  this  origin  and  signification  of  the  word  ? 

Madison,  Wis,U.S.  J*HES  D.  BUTLER. 


'SONGS  AND  CAROLS.' — T  e  advertisement  of 
the  auction  sale  of  the  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  deeds  of  the  lat  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  of  Liverpool,  which  took  place  at  Sotheby's 
on  July  19,  prominently  draws  attention  to  "  a 
volume  of  Old  English  Songs  and  Carols,  edited 
for  the  Percy  Society."  Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  if  this  was  the  volume  which,  edited 
by  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  formed  No.  73  of  the 
publications  of  that  Society,  and  which  was  a 
pendant  to  the  edition  of  the  Sloane  MS.  No.  2593, 
subsequently  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Warton 
Society?  In  a  note  on  p.  43,  vol.  i.,  of  his 
'  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'  Mr.  Chappell 
says  : — 

"  After  the  Percy  Society  had  printed  the  songs,  I  was 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  transcribing  all  the  music ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bookbinder  to  whom  this  rare 
MS.  was  entrusted  disappeared,  and  with  him  the  manu- 
script, which  is,  perhaps,  already  in  some  library  in  the 
United  States." 

If  Mr.  Mayer's  manuscript  is  really  that  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees  of  the 
national  collection  have  taken  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  which  may  not  occur  again  to  add  it 
to  the  treasures  which  are  already  in  their  charge. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Calcutta. 

M.  GUGLIELMO  LIBRI. — Desirous  of  forming  a 
complete  set  of  the  various  catalogues  of  the  col- 
lections of  books  and  manuscripts  formed  by  M. 
Guglielmo  Libri  which  were  sold  by  auction  in 
London,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents informing  me  how  many  of  these  sales 
there  were,  and  the  dates  thereof.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

'DAVID,  THE  SON  OF  JESSE.'— The  Musical 
Standard  of  May  12,  1883,  mentions  the  perform- 
ance, in  New  York,  on  April  16, 1883,  of  '  David, 
the  Son  of  Jesse,'  a  Scripture  operetta.  Who  is 
the  author  of  the  libretto ;  and  who  is  the  composer 
of  the  music  ?  Was  the  operetta  produced  on  the 
stage,  with  appropriate  scenery,  costumes,  &c.  ? 

R.  INGLIS. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— Can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  annexed  lines,  which 
first  appeared  forty  years  ago  ? — 

There  is  a  land  in  distant  seas, 

Full  of  all  contrarieties. 

There,  beasts  have  mallards'  bills  and  legs; 

Have  spurs  like  cocks,  like  hens  lay  eggs; 

There  quadrupeds  go  on  two  feet, 

And  yet  few  quadrupeds  so  fleet : 

And  birds,  although  they  cannot  fly, 

In  swiftness  with  the  greyhound  vie. 

With  equal  wonder  you  may  see 

The  foxes  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  what  they  value  most — so  wary— 

These  foxes  in  their  pockets  carry. 

There  parrots  walk  upon  the  ground ; 

And  grass  upon  the  trees  is  found. 
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On  other  trees,  another  wonder, 

Leaves  without  upper  side,  or  under. 

There,  apple  trees  no  fruit  produce, 

But  from  their  trunk  pour  cid'rous  juice. 

The  pears  you  '11  scarce  with  hatchet  cut  ; 

Stones  are  outside  the  cherries  put : 

Swans  are  not  white  hut  black  as  soot. 

There  the  voracious  ewe-sheep  crams 

Her  paunch  with  flesh  of  tender  lambs. 

There,  neither  herb,  nor  root,  nor  fruit 

Will  any  Christian  palate  suit ; 

Unless,  in  desp'rate  need,  you  fill  ye 

With  root  of  fern,  or  stalk  of  lily. 

Instead  of  bread,  and  meat,  and  broth, 

Men  feed  on  many  a  roasted  moth, 

And  find  their  most  delicious  food 

In  grubs  picked  out  of  rotten  wood. 

There,  birds  construct  their  shady  bowers, 

Deck'd  with  bright  feathers,  shells,  and  flowers : 

To  these  the  cocks  and  hens  resort : 

Run  to  and  fro,  and  gaily  sport. 

Others  a  hot-bed  join  to  make, 

To  hatch  the  eggs  which  they  forsake. 

There,  missiles  to  far  distance  sent 

Come  whistling  back  with  force  unspent. 

There,  courting  swains  their  passions  prove 

By  knocking  down  the  girls  they  love  : 

The  sun,  when  you  to  face  him  turn  ye, 

From  right  to  left  preforms  his  journey. 

The  north  winds  scorch ;  but  when  the  breeze  is 

Full  from  the  south,  why  then  it  freezes. 

Now,  of  what  place  can  such  strange  tales 

Be  told  with  truth,  but  New  South  Wales  1 

J.  HENNIKER  HEATON. 
Carlton  Club. 

HIBERNICISM  :  "  KIND." — A  clergyman  in  the 
county  Mayo  lately  wrote  :  "  I  regard  him  as  a 
young  man  of,  in  every  sense,  '  unblemished 
personal  character,'  and  may  I  add  an  expressive 
Irishism  ?— it  is  kind  Father  and  Mother  for  him  to 
be  so."  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that,  having 
such  parents  as  he  had,  he  was  likely  to  be  of 
irreproachable  character.  But  the  expression  is 
new  to  me  and  curious,  and  perhaps  some  philo- 
logical reader  can  throw  light  upon  it.  What 
part  of  speech  is  "  kind  "  in  this  phrase  ? 

JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 

C.  F.  BULKLET.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  the  year  in  which  C.  F.  Bulkley,  water- 
colour  painter,  died ;  and  also  who  engraved  his 
picture  called  '  Watch  in  Pot ;  or,  the  Absent 
Philosopher'?  F.  N.  ANDREWS. 

[Bulkley  ceased  to  exhibit  in  1869.  See  Graves's 
'  Dictionary  of  Artists.'] 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ENGLISH  KINGS. — What  are 
the  families  in  England  that  can  claim  royal 
descent  from  English  or  foreign  monarchs  ?  The 
Courtenays,  I  believe,  claim  descent  from  the 
Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Are 
not  there  also  some  families  descended  from  other 
branches  (beside  the  house  of  York)  of  the  numer- 
ous family  of  King  Edward  III.  ?  I  believe  also 
some  claim  descent  from  Henry  III.  The  Camp- 
bells, i.e.,  the  ducal  family  of  Argyll,  I  believe, 


claim  descent  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  so 
do  some  of  the  modern  Stuarts,  and  the  O'Neills 
and  other  Irish  families  from  the  old  Irish  kings. 
The  Fieldings  are  from  the  Hapsburg  race.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  the  matter  is  clearly  traced, 
and  trustworthy  genealogies  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Kings  of  England  given  ? 

W.  S.  LACH-SZYRMA. 

LACE  AND  AMBROSE  FAMILIES.  —  From  an 
inscription  in  an  old  Bible  it  appears  that 
"Kebekah  Ambrose  was  married  to  Mundicke  Lace 
the  tent  daye  of  August,  1656."  Can  any  corre- 
spondent, Lancashire,  Manx,  or  other,  tell  me  where 
the  marriage  took  place,  or  give  me  information  as 
to  the  parentage  of  either  party  ?  Mundicke,  or 
Mendick  Lace  came,  I  believe,  of  an  old  Manx 
stock.  Answers  may  be  sent  direct  to 

(Rev.)  W.  GOODCHILD. 

Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 

DUCHESS  is  defined  in  dictionaries  as  the  wife 
of  a  duke,  and  the  mother  of  Queen  Victoria 
was  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Was,  then, 
her  mother  a  duchess,  notwithstanding  she  was 
before  marriage  a  princess  ?  Blackstone  (i.  401) 
has  much  to  say  concerning  the  influence  of 
marriage  on  rank,  but  does  not  make  this  point 
clear.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

[The  dictionary  definition  is  far  from  being  exhaus- 
tive, since,  obviously,  where  so  created,  or  where  the 
terms  of  the  patent  so  run,  a  duchess  may  be  duchess 
in  her  own  right.  There  is  no  antinomy  to  resolve  in 
the  case  of  a  princess  being  also  a  duchess.  The  title 
prince,  with  its  correlative,  princess,  is  unknown  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  title  of  peerage.  It  is  simply,  like 
highness  and  royal  highness,  a  courtesy  designation. 
Until  he  is  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  duke,  or  other 
rank  in  the  peerage,  a  member  of  the  reigning  family- 
even  the  sovereign's  own  younger  son — though  styled 
prince  and  royal  highness,  is  in  law  but  a  commoner.] 

APPEAL  IN  CASES  OF  PARDON.  —  In  Jeremy 
Collier's  amusing  '  Essay  on  Duelling,'  an  advocate 
of  the  practice  (Philotimus),  then  on  his  way  to  a 
rencontre,  is  made,  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  to 
say,  "  We  value  neither  your  Judges  nor  Juries. 
If  we  kill  fairly  we  have  always  interest  at  Court 
to  bring  us  off."  To  which  his  opponent  (Phila- 
lethes)  replies,  that  "  'tis  to  be  hoped  that  Princes 
in  time  will  resent  the  breach  of  their  laws  and 

the  loss  of  their  subjects  a  little  more  heartily 

Besides  there  are  Things  they  call  Appeals,  and  in 
that  case  yon  know  your  Pardon  is  out  of  Doors." 
To  this  Philotimus  rejoins,  "We  must  take  our 
chance  of  that."  The  italics  are  in  the  original. 
It  is  curious  to  see  it  stated  in  the  argument  that 
duelling  was  then  "absolutely  suppressed"  in 
France.  Philotimus  makes  no  other  comment  on 
the  statement  than  "  the  French  King  takes  more 
care  to  right  a  gentleman's  honor  than  is  done 
with  us :  which  makes  the  case  different."  In  the 
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end,  as  your  readers  probably  remember,  Phila- 
lethes  convinces  Philotimus,  and  the  latter  is  left 
in  a  very  singular  predicament,  and  fortified  with 
very  singular  advice.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  note 
of  some  of  these  appeals.  ANGLO-BURMAN. 

TARANTELLE.  —  In  'An  Introduction  to  the 
Skill  of  Musick;  thirteenth  edition,  1697,  by 
John  Playford  (the  elder),  the  following  occurs  : — 

"  Ath.  Kercherua,  a  learned  Writer,  reports,  That  in 
Calabria  and  other  Parts  of  Italy,  there  is  a  poisonous 
Spider  call'd  the  Tarantula,  by  which,  such  as  are  bitten 
fall  into  a  frenzy  of  Madness  and  Laughter ;  to  allay  the 
immoderate  Passion  thereof,  Musick  is  the  speedy 
Remedy  and  Cure,  for  which,  they  have  Solemn  Songs 
and  Tunes." 

The  italics  are  mine.  The  tarantelles  of  to-day 
are  in  very  fast  time,  quite  the  opposite  to  solemn. 
I  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  other 
accounts  agreeing  with  the  above.  NORRIS  C. 


GALILEO. 

(7th  S.  iv.  9,  113,  158.) 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  of  which  I  will 
frankly  give  MR.  LYNN  the  benefit,  I  was  at 
Windsor  Castle  a  very  short  time  ago,  and  was 
led  to  observe,  without  any  reason  I  wot  of  (unless, 
indeed,  he  happened  to  have  been  just  at  the  same 
time  penning  his  reply,  and  some  "  that-which- 
hath-wings"  carried  his  remark  and  "magnetized" 
me !)  that  "  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  but  I  should 
not  care  to  be  shut  up  there."  On  the  other  hand, 
I  must  add  that  the  friend  to  whom  I  spoke  was 
altogether  of  a  different  opinion,  and  said  that  he 
should  greatly  enjoy  it.  But  Windsor  Castle  is 
not  Rome ;  and  for  me,  whose  enthusiastic  love  of 
Italian  atmosphere  and  surroundings,  however 
intense,  probably  only  approaches  in  far-off  mea- 
sure that  Galileo  must  have  felt,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  earth  has  anything  more  delightful  to  afford 
than  some  summer  weeks  or  months  spent  under  the 
shady  groves  of  Villa  Medici,  especially  when  in 
the  freshness  of  their  prime,  before  neglect  had 
given  them  that  faint  tinge  of  sadness  they  wear 
now.  And  to  be  there  in  the  midst  of  like-ruinded 
people,  cherished  as  a  wounded  lion  by  a  circle  of 
cultivated  and  sympathizing  admirers ! 

It  is  decidedly  difficult  "  to  make  a  lie  die."  I 
am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  MR.  LYNN  gives  up 
the  hardships  and  tortures  which  I  think  were 
tacitly  contained  in  the  original  "  newspaper  para- 
graph," but  he  fights  for  the  old  traditions  inch  by 
inch,  and  entrenches  himself,  as  a  last  resort,  in 
the  word  "imprisoned";  he  cannot  bring  himself 
yet  to  give  that  up. 

Such  an  imprisonment  reminds  me  of  the  well- 
known  hyperbolic  verses  :  "  Forget  thee  ?  If  to 
dream  by  night  and  live  for  thee  by  day,  &c.  If 


this  be  called  forgetting  thee,  thou  art  indeed 
forgot."  If  to  enjoy  the  most  delicious  sojourn 
that  romancers  could  devise  be  called  imprison- 
ment, then  I  allow  that  Galileo  was  imprisoned. 
But  eppur  si  muove;  in  other  words,  he  under- 
went nothing  to  which  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
word  applies.* 

Further,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  did  not  "  insinuate  " 
anything.  I  boldly  and  openly  stated,  and  now 
repeat,  that  it  appears  from  the  vast  literature 
which  has  grown  up  in  every  country  round  this 
matter,  so  succintly  epitomized  by  Whewell  and 
by  Biot,  that  he  was  troubled  far  more  by  the 
interference  of  his  compeers  than  by  the  severity 
of  his  judges.  The  same  spirit  of  jealousy  which 
now  tries  to  inflict  pain  by  an  unfair  review,  where 
we  read  between  the  lines  the  writer's  animus — 

When  Heaven  with  such  parts  has  blest  him, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  him  1— 

then  exhibited  itself  in  hounding  on  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  "  L'envie  qui  ne  le  perdait  pas  de  vue 
ne  le  laissa  pas  en  paix,"  says  Biot,  in  one  place ; 
and  in  another,  "  Outre  le  nombre  inevitable 
d'envieux  que  devrait  naturellement  lui  attirer  son 
m^rite,  ses  de"couvertes  lui  avait  donne"  pour  en- 
nemis  tous  ceux  qui  jusque  alors  avaient  enseigne" 
la  doctrine  ancienne." 

On  the  other  hand,  Whewell  shows  that  amoog 
"  popes  and  cardinals  "  there  was  a  ready  acqui- 
escence in  his  discoveries,  and  theyf  might  have 
been  ready  enough  to  leave  him  alone,  as  would 
possibly  many  of  his  opponents,  if  he  had  left  the 
Bible  out  of  the  question.  £  He  says  again  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun, 

when  promulgated  by  Copernicus,  soon  after  1500, 

was  received  with  favour  by  the  most  intelligent  eccle- 
siastics, and  lectures  in  support  of  it  were  delivered  in 

the  ecclesiastical  colleges Besides  that  Galileo's  own 

behaviour  appears  to  have  provoked  interference,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
times  to  make  it  possible  for  Galileo's  adversaries  to 


*  For  even  during  the  few  days  when  he  was  actually 
within  the  precincts  of  Holy  Office,  between  his  first 
and  second  examination,  he  was  not  treated  as  a  prisoner, 
but  was  lodged  in  the  most  commodious  apartment  of 
the  officers  of  the  court,  his  own  man  in  attendance, 
and  bis  meals  sent  from  the  Tuscan  ambassador's  by  his 
servants,  who  also  waited  on  him,  only  leaving  at  night. 

f  "  The  Pope  did  not  sign  any  of  the  decrees  or  orders 
relating  to  the  trial.  Neither  the  decree  of  1616  nor 

the  sentence  of  1633 Neither  Paul  V.  nor  Urban 

VIII.  ratified  the  documents  with  their  signatures."— 
'  The  Private  Life  of  Galileo,'  Macmillan,  1870,  pp.  259- 
260.  By  an  anonymous  writer  by  no  means  partial  to 
popes  and  cardinals. 

J  See  'Galileo  a  TlnquisizioneMemorie  Storico-critiche 
diretti  alia  Eomana  Accademia  di  Archeologia,'  Marino 
Marini,  Roma,  1850,  p.  53.  I  have  also  heard  it  argued 
that  the  Holy  Office  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Domi- 
nicans, and  the  Dominicans  had  always  been  favourable 
to  the  teaching  of  Copernicus.  Cardinal  Schonberg,  a 
Dominican,  encouraged  Copernicus  to  publish  his  views, 
and  Padre  Campanella,  one  of  Galileo's  best  Florence 
friends,  was  a  Dominican  monk. 
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bring   the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  upon  opinions 
which  had  so  long  been  current  without  giving  offence." 

These  passages  may  suffice  to  show  that  MR. 
LYNN  was  in  error  in  believing  "  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever"  for  what  I  advanced.  But 
another  which  has  just  fallen  under  my  hand  is  so 
much  to  the  point  that  it  is  but  justice  to  myself 
to  quote  it : — 

Emil  Wohlwill,  'Der  Inquisitionsprocess,' Berlin, 
1870,  p.  25,  gives  part  of  a  letter  from  Galileo's 
Venetian  frieud  Sagredo,  in  which  he  exults  over 
the  fact  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  having  proved 
its  views  to  be  so  different  from  what  his  "  most 
ignorant  and  most  malicious  enemies  had  hoped." 

The  opinion  of  his  own  personal  friend  and  con- 
temporary evidently  differed  from  MR.  LYNN'S. 

Galileo's  services  to  the  world  as  a  man  of  science, 
of  course,  are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  every- 
body. But  he  was  not  the  hero  and  martyr  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  make  of  him  for  controversial  pur- 
poses. There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  him,  given 
in  facsimile  from  one  in  the  Barberini  Library,  in 
'  Urbano  VIII.  e  Galileo  Galilei ;  Memorie  Storiche 
di  Sante  Pieralisi/  librarian  of  the  said  library, 
Koma,  1875,  which  tells  better  the  sort  of  man  he 
was  than  shelves  full  of  conjectural  books.  It  is 
not  the  face  of  a  determined,  high-minded  man, 
but  rather  of  a  very  intelligent,  but  ill-tempered 
and  fidgetty  one.  Large  forehead  and  brilliant 
eyes,  but  a  hesitating  mouth  and  a  sournois  ex- 
pression. Of  course  all  interference  is  irksome,  and 
makes  one  cry  out ;  and  Galileo  did  cry  out.  But 
•what  is  important  to  establish  in  a  paper  like 
'  N.  &  Q.'  is  the  historic  fact  as  distinguished  from 
the  polemic  fiction  ;  and  the  historic  fact  is  that 
Galileo  was  interfered  with  not  because  he  was 
obnoxious  to  "popes  and  cardinals,"  who  were 
really  his  best  friends,*  but  because  the  injudicious 
way  in  which  he  set  himself  against  the  public 

r'nion  of  his  day  laid  him  open  to  the  opposition 
jealous  rivals  ;f  and  that  that  interference  was 
of  the  mildest  description.^ 


*  Not  only  were  Paul  V.  and  Cardinal  Barberini,  after- 
wards Urban  VIII.,  intimate  frienda,  to  whom  his  works 
were  allowed  to  be  dedicated  (L.  Marzio,  '  Studj  Storici 
Letterarj  e  Pilospfici,'  Roma,  1872),  but  Cardinal  Leo- 
poldo  de'  Medici  was  his  staunch  friend  to  his  latest 
breath  (Paolo  Frisi,  'Elogio  del  Galileo,'  p.  104  et 
passim,  and  Aug.  Pabroni, '  Elogio  di  L.  de'  Medici '). 

f  Paolo  Frisi,  who  throughout  his  book  gives  the  usual 
mendacious  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, yet  lays  the  blame  of  the  outcry  against  him  at  the 
door  of  his  opponents,  "  I  suoi  nemici  allora  vociferarono 
per  ogni  parte  "  (p.  68) ;  and  Fabroni,  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  said,  yet  allows  (p.  45),  "  This  sublime  delight  in 
his  discoveries  was  disturbed  '  da  tre  potenti  nemici,  come 
egli  stesso  diceva,  ignoranza,  invidia,  empieta.'" 

J  Urbani  VIII.  was  a  Barberini,  and  the  Barberini 
Librarian  had  exceptional  sources  of  information.  Among 
other  significant  documents  he  quotes  is  (p.  227)  a  letter 
from  Galileo  to  his  friend  Cioli,  dated  February,  1633,  in 
which  even  he,  ready  as  he  was  to  cry  out,  speaks  of  the 


It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations,  but  for 
brevity's  sake  I  will  only  further  allude  to  a  moat 
useful  work,  containing  many  documents  in  the 
case  that  had  never  been  published  before,  which 
came  out  at  Bologna  in  1872,  '  Dt  Coperaico  e  di 
Galileo,'  by  M.  B.  Olivieri,  with  notes  by  Tommaso 
Bonara.  I  am  surprised  the  British  Museum  does 
not  seem  to  possess  a  copy.  K.  H.  BUSK. 

Hopeless  as  is  the  task  of  attempting  to  uproot, 
or  even  no  more  than  to  loosen,  certain  popular 
fallacies  deeply  grounded  in  the  subsoil  of  pre- 
judice as  is  that  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Galileo— a  fallacy  that  has  been  refuted  over  and 
over  again— I  will  transcribe,  for  whatever  they 
may  be  worth  to  your  readers,  a  few  extracts 
from  an  article  that  appeared  five  or  six  years  ago 
in  one  of  the  journals  of  a  Department  in  France, 
where  at  that  time  arose  a  similar  discussion  to 
that  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  pages  of 
<N.  &Q.':— 

"C'est  a  un  protestant,  c'est  au  celebre  ecrivant 
genevois  Mallet  du  Pan,  c'est  a  dire  a  un  adversaire 
du  Catholicisme,  et  nullement  a  un  clerical,  que  nous 
empruntons  la  refutation  de  1'anerie  historique  qui  con- 
siste  a  pretendre  que  Galilee  fut  cit6  au  tribunal  de 
1'Inquisition,  et  condamn6  par  ce  tribunal  pour  avoir 
soutenu  ses  opinions  sur  le  mouvement  de  la  terre.  II 
s'exprime  ainsi :  *  Qu'un  prejuge"  historique  ait  vingt  ans 
de  credit,  il  faudra  des  sleeks  pour  le  detruire,  et  souvent 

les  siScles  ne  le  detruiront  pas A  entendre  les  recits 

pathetiques  et  les  reflexions  a  ce  sujet,  rSpetes  dans  mille 
ouvrages,  le  physicien  toscan  fut  sacrifie  d.  la  barbarie  de 
son  siecle  et  h  1'ineptie  de  la  Cour  de  Rome.  Cette 
opinion  est  un  roman;  Galilee  ne  fut  point  persecute 
comme  bon  astronome,  mats  en  qualite  de  mauvais 
theologien.  On  1'aurait  laisse  tranquillement  faire 
marcher  la  terre,  s'il  ne  se  fut  point  mele  d'expliquer 
la  Bible.  II  exigea  que  le  Pape  et  le  Saint  Office  de- 
clarassent  le  systeme  de  Copernic  fonde  sur  la  Bible ; 
or,  ce  fut  en  reponse  a  ces  exigences  que  le  Souveraiu 
Pontife,  d'accord  avec  le  cardinal  Bellarmin,  decida  que 
la  controverse  soulevee  avec  emportement  par  Galilee 
serait  jugee  dans  une  Congregation.  Le  Pape  Paul  V. 
ne  lui  en  accorda  pas  moins  ensuite  une  longue  et  tres 
amicale  audience,  et  le  cardinal  Bellarmin,  en  lui  parlant, 
au  nom  du  Saint-Siege,  ne  lui  interdit  aucune  hypotbese 

astronomique Malgre  tous  les  temoignages  de  sym- 

pathie  et  d'amitie  dont  il  etait  1'objet  de  la  part  du  Pape 
et  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  Galilee,  n'en  persista  pas  moins 
dans  ses  disputes  theologiques ;  il  fit  paraltre  en  1632 
son  ouvrage,  '  Le  Systeme  du  Monde,'  &c.,  dans  lequel  il 
lanfa  centre  1'Eglise  et  1'lnquisition  des  sarcasmes  qui 
provoquerent  la  sommation  de  comparaitre  &  Rome  en 
personne  1'annee  suivante.  Comment  y  fut-il  traitel 
Avec  des  egards  inusites,  avec  des  attentions  par- 
ticulieres,  avec  des  managements  qui  attestaient  le 

respect  public  pour  son  genie L' Inquisition  ayant 

interroge  Galilee,  lui  accorda  un  temps  convenable 

Sour  preparer  sa  defense.  II  sentit  alora  la  difficult^ 
'alleguer  quoi  que  ce  fut  qui  ressemblat  a  une  justifica- 
tion plausible  de  sa  conduite,  et  il  cut  recours  a  d'in- 
genieux  et  vains  artifices  qui  furent  considered  par  le 
tribunal  comme  une  aggravation  de  sa  faute.  Cette 
apologie  est  un  veritable  galimatias;  ce  n'est  pas  la 

"  trattamento  mansueto  e  benigno"  which  he  had  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
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realit6  da  mouvement  de  la  terre  qu'il  demontre  aux 

inquiaiteurs,  il  ergote  avec  eux  sur  Job  et  sur  Josue 

"  La  prison  "  fut  commute  en  une  relegation  a  1  hotel  de 
Toscane,  et  au  bout  de  hurt  jours  Galilee  se  vit  maitre 
de  retourner  dans  sa  patrie;  il  avait  si  peu  souflfert 
pendant  sa  detention,  quo,  malgre  ses  soixante-quinze 
ans,  il  fit  en  pied  une  partie  de  la  route  de  Rome  a 
Viterbe.  II  faut  entendre  Galilee  lui-meme,  pour  se 
faire  une  idee  juste  de  ces  chimeriques  souffrances  dont 
on  ne  cesse  de  parler  dans  de  pretendus  livres  his- 
toriques;  Galilee  s'exprime  ainsi  dans  une  lettre  qu'il 
adresse,  en  Janvier,  1634,  a  1'un  de  ses  amis :  "  Depuis  bien 
des  annees,  je  n'ai  jamais  ete  mieux  en  sante  qu'apres 
ma  citation  a  Rome.  J'ai  ete  retenu  cinq  mois  en  prison 
dans  la  maisou  de  I'ambassadeur  de  Toscane,  qui  m'a 
traite,  ainsi  quo  ea  femme,  avec  un  si  grand  temoignage 
d'amitie'  qu'on  n'eut  pu  mieux  faire  a  1'egard  de  ses  plus 
procb.es  parents.  Apres  1'expedition  de  ma  cause,  j'ai 
ete  condamne  a  une  prison  facultative,  au  libre  arbitre 
de  sa  Saintete.  Pour  quelques  jours  cette  prison  fut  la 
palais  et  le  jardin  du  Grand-Due,  a  la  Trinite-du-Mont. 
Ensuite,  j'echangeai  cette  residence  centre  la  maison  de 
Mgr.  1'Archeveque,  a  Sienne,  ou  j'ai  passe  cinq  mois  en 
compagnie  du  Pere  de  Saiut-lre,  et  en  visites  continuelles 
de  la  part  de  la  noblesse  de  cette  ville.  N'ayant  done  point 
souffert  dans  lea  deux  choses  qui  doivent  seules  nous  etre 
cheres  au-dessus  de  toutes  les  autres,  je  veux  dire  dans 
la  vie  et  dans  1'honneur — au  contraire,  etant  a  1'abri 
sous  ces  deux  rapports,"  &c.  (Lettre  conservee  a  la 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  de  Paris.)  Comparez  ce  recit 
avec  le  tableau  de  fantaisie  dresse  par  des  romanciers 
qui  s'intitul«nt  historiena,  et  toujours  suivis  de  cinquante 
plagiaires.'  C'est  en  1784  quo  parut  cette  refutation 
complete  des  mensonges  imprimes  au  sujet  de  la  per- 
secution de  Galilee,  titre  sous  lequel  Mallet  du  Pan 
publia  son  travail,  et  jusqu'en  1841,  il  ne  se  trouva  per- 
sonne  pour  r6pondre  au  critique  protestant  et  pour  oser 
reproduire  les  mensonges  qu'il  avait  reduits  a  neant." 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  also  quoted  as  admitting 
that  Galileo  was  treated  with  a  marked  deference 
and  generosity  by  the  principal  members  and 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  ;  while  I  would 
add,  in  conclusion,  that,  according  to  the  researches 
of  the  late  Prof.  Heis  (vide  his  *  Wochenschrift 
fur  Astronomie,'  &c.,  1868,  No.  36),  the  famous 
"E  pur  si  muove"  is  to  be  found  for  the  first 
time  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Dictionnaire  Historique,' 
published  in  1789,  at  Caen,  and  in  this  wise  : 
"  Au  moment  qu'il  se  releva,  agite"  par  le  remord 
d'avoir  fait  un  faux  serment,  les  yeux  baiss^s  vers 
la  terre,  on  pretend  qu'il  dit,  frappant  du  pied, 
'  E  pur  si  muove  ! '  "—a  notable  instance,  surely, 
of  "  Se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato." 

EGBERT  STEGGALL. 

1  am  somewhat  surprised  that  as  to  the  character 
of  the  famous  astronomer's  imprisonment  in  1638 
(when  he  was  undoubtedly  suffering  some  description 
of  restraint  at  Florence)  no  correspondent  has 
cited  our  John  Milton's  contemporary  personal 
account  of  a  visit  or  visits  paid  to  Galileo,  in  August 
and  September  of  the  above  year,  and  the  editorial 
glosses  that  have  from  time  to  time  assumed  to 
throw  light  on  the  poet's  somewhat  ambiguous 
passage  in  the  '  Areopagitica  ':— 

"  I  could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  other 
countries  where  this  kind  of  inquisition  tryannises 


There  [Florence]  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition 
for  thinking  in  Astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  licensers  thought." 

One  editorial  note  to  this  is  : — 

"  This  passage  might  have  been  expected  to  decide  the 
question  whether  Galileo  was  in  prison  when  Milton 
visited  him;  but  unfortunately  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  subject,  though  the  construction  of  the  sentence  seems 
to  favour  the  idea  that  he  was  still,  when  the  poet  saw 
him,  a  captive." — 'Select  Prose  Works  of  Milton,'  edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John  (London,  Hatchard  &  Son),  1836, 
vol.  i.  pp.  222-3. 

But  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  has  enabled  us  to 
advance  the  settlement  of  the  question  materially, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  late  correspondence  in 
your  pages,  and  we  have  a  more  valuable  exposition 
in  the  comment  of  Prof.  Masson  ('  Life  and  Times 
of  Milton,' i.  788):— 

"  The  words  imply  a  walk  in  the  company  of  Malatesti 
or  Gatti  or  Buommatei,  or  some  one  of  the  Florentine 
group,  to  Galileo's  delightful  villa  at  Arcetri,  just  beyond 
the  walls  of  Florence,  an  introduction  to  the  blind  sage 
[Galileo]  and  a  cordial  reception  by  him  according  to 
his  wont,"  &c. 

Again  : — 

"  Liberated  from  his  Roman  prison,  he  had  returned 
to  Tuscany  in  December,  1633,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  hia  age,  still  under  certain  restrictions  on  his  liberty 
imposed  by  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Arcetri,  a  sunny  vine-clad  slope  a  little  way 

out  of  Florence  on  the  South  side 

Seven  years  a  prisoner  at  the  City  gate 
Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes — 

he  lived  happily  enough."— Ibid.,  766,  767,  see  also  ante, 
pp.  766,  767. 

That  the  visit  (if  only  one)  alluded  to  in  the 
'  Areopagitica '  was  paid  during  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  1638,  the  context  of  the 
whole  chapter  from  which  I  have  taken  the  above 
extracts  amply  proves. 

As  to  Galileo's  blindness  at  the  time  he  received 
the  great  English  writer,  the  article  on  Galileo  in 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  referred  to  by 
A.  L.  L.  and  MR.  LYNN  is  express,  and  in  accord 
with  Prof.  Masson's  account  also,  as  to  date  : — 

"This  last  telescopic  discovery— that  of  the  moon's 
diurnal  and  monthly  librations — was  made  in  1637,  only 
a  few  months  before  his  eyes  were  for  ever  closed  in 
hopeless  blindness.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  Milton 
found  him  when  he  visited  him  at  Arcetri  [Villa  Martinelli] 
in  1638."— Ninth  edition,  vol.  x.  p.  34  (second  col.). 

In  the  same  work  we  find,  under  the  head 
"  Milton  "  (probably  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Masson), 
under  date  1638  :— 

"  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  also  that  he 
'  found  and  visited '  the  great  Galileo,  then  old  and  blind, 
and  still  nominally  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition  for  his 
astronomical  heresy." 

I  have  ventured  to  italicize  the  word  appearing 
to  settle  the  point  in  dispute. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  A.  L.  L. 
was  justified  in  his  suspicions  as  to  the  erroneous 
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character  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  which  MR. 
LYNN  agrees  with  Miss  BUSK  in  denouncing ; 
that  this  error  was  twofold,  first  as  to  date,  secondly 
as  to  the  character  of  the  great  astronomer's  im- 
prisonment, which  probably,  modified  in  degree, 
was  one  continuing  restraint  on  his  personal  liberty 
of  some  ten  years  duration.  To  the  discussion 
on  the  other  points  between  Miss  BUSK  and  MR. 
LYNN,  I  can  offer  no  appropriate  contribution. 

NEMO. 

ARQUEBUS  (7th  S.  iii.  514;  iv.  96).— Harquebus, 
hackbush,  and  hackbut  are  variants  of  the  same 
original  word.  The  ultimate  source  is  the  (fifteenth 
century)  German  hakenbuchse,  hakebilchse  (six- 
teenth century)  Flemish  haeckbuyse,  Dutch  haak- 
bus,  meaning  "hook-gun,"  "gun  with  a  hook"  (a 
croc),  so  called  from  the  hook  cast  with  the  piece, 
by  which  it  was  kept  in  place  on  its  support.  The 
word  became  in  fourteenth  century  French  hacque- 
buche,  acquebuche  (1478),  and  eventually,  after 
many  variations  (e.  g.,  ocquebute,  harqbute,  haque- 
buse,  &c.),  hacquebutte.  In  Italian,  the  word  was,  by 
popular  etymology,  perverted  about  1500  to  arco- 
bugio,  arcobuso  (arco  probably  having  reference  to 
the  bow  or  arcubalist  of  which  the  new  weapon 
took  the  place,  and  bugio,  &wso  =  "hole,  hollow," 
either  to  the  barrel  or  the  hole  connecting  the 
barrel  and  external  pan).  In  later  Italian  the 
notion  of  the  bow  disappeared,  and  the  word  was 
assimilated  to  words  like  archiduca,  architrave, 
making  archibugio  or  archibuso.  A  much  im- 
proved form  of  the  weapon  was  introduced  in 
Italy,  and  first  used,  it  is  believed,  at  the  siege  of 
Pavia  in  1521.  This  was,  in  fact,  what  was  after- 
wards called  in  French  the  arquebuse  a  meche  or 
arquebuse  proper,  and  was  so  great  an  improve- 
ment on  the  haquebute  (or  arquebuse  a  croc)  al- 
ready used  by  the  French  as  to  be  practically  a 
new  weapon,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  and  French  with  the  Italian  form  of  the 
name,  giving  Spanish  arcabuz,  French  arquebuse. 
For  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  actually  taken 
from  Italian  we  have  the  contemporary  testimony 
of  the  surgeon  A.  Pare'  ('  Treatment  of  Harquebus 
Wounds'),  1545,  who  also  cites  the  Italian  popular 
etymology.  Mixture  of  the  two  forms  in  French 
gave  arquebouste  (1546),  harquebutte  (1580),  halque- 
bouze  (1589),  and  various  other  curious  forms. 
English  shows,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
hackbush,  hagbush,  from  the  early  Flemish  or 
French  type  haeckbuyse,  hacquebuche ;  also,  about 
1640,  arcubos,  arcubose,  from  Italian  or  Spanish ; 
bub  the  two  typical  sixteenth  century  English 
forms  were  haquebute  (later,  hackbut,  hagbut)  and 
harquebuse  (commonly  hargubush),  with  endless 
variant  spellings.  The  finally  accepted  French 
form  arquebuse  appeared  in  English  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  harquebus,  arquebus,  with 
many  minor  varieties  of  spelling,  now  divide  the 


suffrages  of  historical  writers.  The  older  French 
form  hackbut,  hagbut,  occurs  more  frequently  in 
Scottish  history  for  the  weapon.  The  two  forms 
are  connected  by  the  intermediate  hackbush,  hag- 
bush.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

NAME  OF  RUSKIN  (6th  S.  xii.  145,  191;  7th  S. 
iii.  438;  iv.  71).— I  do  not  think  much  reliance 
need  be  placed  on  the  often-told  anecdote  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Erskine.  Similar 
stories  are  told  about  most  of  our  old  surnames, 
e.g.,  Percy,  Turnbull,  &c.  The  name  is  evidently 
a  territorial  surname.  In  a  document  pertaining 
to  the  Mars  family  we  find  reference  to  "Sir 
Thomas  of  Erskyn,'"  under  date  May  24,  1397 
(quoted  by  Lord  Crawford  in  his  'Earldom  of 
Mar').  We  also  meet  with  the  barbarous  form 
Araskine,  temp.  Charles  II.  (Sir  Charles  Araskine, 
of  Cambo,  was  Lyon  King  of  Arms.)  The  examples 
given  by  MR.  ELLIS  destroy  any  probability  there 
might  seem  to  be  in  James  Hannay's  suggestion 
that  the  names  Ruskin  and  Erskine  were  related. 
The  broad  pronunciation  of  Erskine  has  been  re- 
ferred to  (6th  S.  xii.  191);  it  is  also,  and  most 
commonly,  pronounced  with  the  r  silent.  Lord 
Campbell  tells  the  following  story  in  his  '  Life  of 
Lord  Erskine':— 

"  The  name  was  variously  spelt '  Ereskin,' '  Airekin,' 
and  '  Areseskin.'  The  common  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land is  '  Askin,'  which  gave  rise  to  an  often-told  repartee 
of  the  famous  Henry  Erskine.  A  silly  fellow  at  the 
Scotch  bar,  not  liking  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
witty  Dean  of  Faculty,  testily  said,  'Harry,  I  never 
meet  you  but  I  find  you  Askin ';  to  which  he  replied, 
'  And  I,  Bob,  never  meet  you  but  I  find  an  Anser?  "•— 
'  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,'  vol.  vi.  p.  368,  note.  4  ^ 
ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

This  name  apparently  terminates  in  the  suffix 
-kin,  and  should  therefore  be  a  dimunitive  form  of 
some  Christian  name,  after  the  manner  of  Wilkin, 
Hawkin,  Jenkin,  &c.  MR.  A.  S.  ELLIS  quotes 
Roskyn  as  an  old  form  of  the  name.  The  original 
Christian  name  I  believe  to  have  been  Roger. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  successive 
stages  from  Roger  to  Ruskin  in  the  easiest  way:— 
Roger 

Rodge+kin 

Roskyn  | 
Ruskin  j 

In  support  of  this  I  append  another  name-group, 

illustrating  the  above  derivation  in  every  detail:— 

Hodge 

Hodge+kin 
Hoakin 

Huskin-eon. 

C.  J.  BATTERSBT. 
61,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 
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MAZARINE  BIBLE  (7th  S.  iv.  28,  115).— Neither 
of  the  two  answers  to  the  above  query  has  touched 
upon  the  fact  that  there  are  two  Bibles  known 
under  the  name  of  Mazarine.  The  first  and  best 
known  is  the  forty-two-line  Bible,  printed  c.  1455-6 
by  Schoiffer,  called  the  Mazarine  or  Mazarin  Bible, 
in  accordance  with  stories  which  state  either  that 
the  first  copy  brought  into  notice  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  or  was  discovered  in  the  Maza- 
rine Library  at  Paris.  The  second,  and  lesser 
known,  is  the  Bible  of  forty-five  lines,  printed 
before  1466  by  Eggestein,  which  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Bamler,  his  name  having  been  found 
in  a  copy  as  illuminator.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  attribution  of  the  forty- two- line  Bible  to  Guten- 
berg is  almost  certainly  incorrect ;  it  must  surely 
be  given  to  Schoiffer.  E.  S.  D. 

HIT  (7th  S.  iii.  28,  112,  295, 435).— This  form  of 
the  neuter  pronoun  occurs  on  a  fifteenth-century 
encaustic  tile,  in  the  following  inscription  : — 

Thenke  mon  thi  liffe 

mai  not  ev'  endure. 

That  thou  dost  thi  self 

Of  that  tbou  art  sure 

but  that  thou  kipist 

un  to  thi  sectur*  cure. 

And  ev  hit  availe  the 

hit  is  but  arenture. 

A.  A. 

LOCH  LBVEN  (7th  S.  ii.  446;  iii.  30,  113, 
177,  295,  458;  iv.  131).— MR.  GARDINER  has 
formulated  the  rule  that  the  Celtic  race  in 
naming  streams  and  rivers  did  so  by  specifying 
some  characteristic  in  the  stream  itself;  and 
when  examples  are  produced  of  streams  named 
from  features  external  to  them  he  says  that  these 
are  but  exceptions  to  his  rule  ;  and  he  asks  me  if  I 
can  point  to  any  rule,  "  especially  in  so  liquid  a 
science  as  geographical  etymology,"  to  which  ex- 
ceptions cannot  be  found.  If  he  will  turn  to  my 
last  note  he  will  see  that  I  told  him  I  could  tell 
him  of  hundreds  of  streams  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land whose  names  are  formed  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  his  rule.  I  protest  against  a  priori  theories  be- 
ing accepted  as  rules.  If  they  should  be  so  accepted 
I  am  afraid  geographical  etymology  will  continue 
to  be  a  "liquid"  science.  MR.  GARDINER'S  third 
paragraph  contains  the  A  B  C  of  place-names. 

'  The  stream,"  or  an  equivalent  name,  would  in- 
variably be  the  first  name  of  every  stream  ;  but  in 
a  land  of  streams  a  qualitative  word  would  of  ne- 
cessity come  to  be  added.  My  belief  is  that  it  was 
added  by  unconscious  selection  of  any  prominent 
feature  m,  near,  or  connected  with  the  stream. 

Where  no  such  feature  obviously  presented  itself 

then  successive  races  added  as  a  qualitative  to 

their  own  word  for  a  stream  the  word  for  a  stream 

B  speech  of  their  predecessors,  the  result  being 


*  Successor  or  executor. 


such  awkward  linguistic  edifices  as  Wansbeckwater. 
The  same  process  takes  its  course  in  place-names 
other  than  those  of  streams,  giving  such  bilingual 
pleonasms  as  Barr  Hill,  Knockan  Hill,  from  barr 
and  cnocdn ;  and  even  in  names  composed  in  a 
single  language  we  find  such  repetition— as  Blaiket 
Wood  (blcec  wudu),  black  wood  wood  ;  Aiket 
Wood  (dc  wudu\  oak  wood  wood.  Within  a 
mile  of  where  I  am  sitting,  in  this  most  Teutonic 
county  of  Surrey,  are  two  ponds,  Pirdmere  Pond 
and  Mere  Pond,  showing  that  the  sense  of  the 
word  mere  has  been  so  completely  forgotten  that  it 
is  used  only  as  a  distinctive  label.  What  I  am 
arguing  for  is  this — that  the  process  of  conferring 
place-names,  whether  by  Celts  or  by  Teutons,  was, 
in  primitive  times,  entirely  unconscious  and  auto- 
matic ;  and  that  nothing  but  mischief  can  arise  by 
devising  fanciful  rules  founded  upon  partial  in- 
vestigation. HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest,  in  the  most  delicate 
manner  possible,  that  MR.  GARDINER'S  water- 
water-water  etymology  of  Wansbeckwater  is  a 
broken  cistern,  that  will  hold  no  water?  Granting 
avon  may  become  wan,  Avon  beck  would  become 
Wanbeck,  not  Wansbeck.  There  is  a  much  graver 
objection  than  that ;  but  till,  at  least,  MR.  GAR- 
DINER accounts  for  the  s  which  thrusts  itself  into 
the  word  I,  for  one,  shall  be  unconvinced,  even  by 
Hebrew  citations.  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  (7tb  S.  iv.  68). — This  society  was 
started  in  1856-57  by  a  Mr.  Rycroft  Reeve,  who 
then  lived  in  Brompton  Crescent.  As  I  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  it,  perhaps  it  may  seem  un- 
gracious on  my  part  to  say  that  it  did  very  little 
work  after  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  existence, 
that  its  "  local  habitation  "  has  been  unknown  to 
me  and  undiscoverable  by  me  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  I  have  not  withdrawn  my 
name  from  it  only  in  a  vague  hope  that  it  will 
wake  up  again  some  day,  like  a  second  Rip 
van  Winkle,  into  a  vigorous  and  useful  exist- 
ence. The  hopes  with  which  I  joined  it  thirty 
years  ago  have  not  been  realized.  At  present  I 
could  not  honestly  recommend  any  friend  to  join 
it,  even  if  he  could  discover  its  address  ;  and  its 
place  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  by  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  which  meets  in  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  of  which  Lord 
Aberdare  is  the  president. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

I  have  a  circular,  dated  May  14, 1858,  from  Mr. 
Rycroft  Reeve,  secretary,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "a 
large  amount  of  authentic  genealogical  and  historical 
matter  relating  to  the  early  ancestry  of  fellows  of 
the  society  has  been  collated  and  arranged,  and 
several  elaborate  pedigrees,  commencing  in  the 
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ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  brought  down  tr 
the  present  time,  have  been  compiled. "  The  circula: 
is  headed  208,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  and  appa 
rently  the  society  had  a  seal,  Az.,  three  scrolls 
crest,  a  hand  holding  a  pen  ;  supporters,  Time  am 
Fame  (?),  each  holding  a  scroll.  R.  J.  F. 

Your  correspondent  Y.  S.  M.  can  probably  fim 
out  some  of  its  secret  history  by  addressing  R 
Reeve,  Esq.,  25,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea. 

Mus  URBANUS. 

"RARE"  BEN  JONSON  (7th  S.  iv.  129).— 
Though  the  contemporary  notices  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  works  have  not  been  examined  by  me  spe 
cially  for  this  epithet  rare,  yet  I  have  read  most 
if  not  all,  such  notices,  and  can,  I  think,  say  with 
some  confidence  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
being  given  to  him  before  Sir  John  Young,  of  his 
own  motion,  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  on  his  sup- 
posedly temporary  tombstone.  That  I  might  some- 
what rehabilitate  my  memory,  I  have,  since  I  read 
E.  H.  W.'s  query,  again  run  through  the '  Jonsonius 
Virbius,'  the  commendatory  verses,  and  some  other 
pieces,  with  the  same  result.  The  nearest,  from 
Geo.  Chapman  on  Sejanus,is  so  far  off  that  it  is  no 
instance : — 

And  my  worke,  in  it  selfe,  is  deare  and  Rare. 

And  Selden's,  before  the  folio  version  of '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  is  still  more  distant : — 

Placere 

Te  doctia  juvat  auribus,  placere 
Te  raris  juvat  auribus. 

As  is  this,  in  the  first  of  the  '  Jonsonius  Virbius  ' 
pieces  by  Lord  Falkland,  ad  Jin.: — 

Let  Digby,  Carew,  Killigrew,  and  Maine, 

Godolphin,  Waller,  that  inspired  brain, 

Or  whose  rare  pen  besides  deserves  the  grace. 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  '  Phrase  and  Fable,'  art.  "  Rare 
Ben,"  says,  "  So  Shakespeare  called  Ben  Jonson, 
the  dramatist."  On  what  occasion  the  epithet  was 
applied  is  not  stated.  Shakespeare,  in  his  plays, 
frequently  applies  the  epithet  rare  to  both  persons 
and  things  ;  e.  g.t  "  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter " 
('Much  Ado/  I.  i.);  "Most  rare  Pom pey  "('Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  V.  ii.).  See  also  Mrs.  C.  Clarke's 
1  Concordance,'  s.v.  "  Rare."  FREDK.  RULE. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

SIR  RICHARD  R.  VYVYAN,  BART.  (5th  S.  xii. 
148,  332,  357).— Happening  this  morning  to  re- 
quire a  reference  in  some  back  numbers  of '  N.  &  Q ,' 
I  lighted  on  these  three,  which  refer  to  my  late 
uncle,  but  which,  as  I  was  not  in  England  at  the 
time,  must  have  escaped  my  notice,  or  I  should 
have  certainly  replied  thereto.  The  late  DR. 
PEARCE,  who  writes  at  the  third  of  these  refer- 
ences, says,  rightly,  '"The  Harmony  of  the  Compre- 
hensible World '  was  never  published. "  But  what , 


I  should  like  to  know  is  what  has  become  of  my 
uncle's  MSS.,  which  were  in  the  late  doctor's  pos- 
session, and  about  which  his  widow  wrote  to  me 
at  the  Reform  Club  shortly  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  asked  me  to  purchase.  This  was,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  in  the  year  1881.  I  replied 
that  if  she  would  allow  me  to  peruse  them  I  should 
be  pleased  to  do  so,  provided  they  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me  in  a  then  contemplated  biography  of  my 
uncle;  but  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  heard 
a  word  from  Mrs.  Pearce  ;  even  if  she  be  alive  or 
not  I  am  ignorant.  If  this  should  meet  the  eyes 
of  any  friend  of  Mrs.  Pearce,  or  any  one  who  may 
happen  to  know  of  the  whereabouts  or  exist- 
ence of  these  MSS.,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
he  would  communicate  with  me  direct,  as  I  still 
have  an  idea  of  leaving  a  short  memoir  of  that  stern 
unflinching  Tory,  "  who  was  speaking  in  1831 
when  William  IV.  dissolved  the  Parliament  which 
would  not  be  reformed,"  so  prettily  described  in 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau's  *  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace.'  EDWARD  R.  VTYYAN. 

231,  Elgin  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

COMBER  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  515;  iv.  111).— The 
following  is  the  entry  from  the  parish  register  of 
Westerham,Kent,  relative  to  the  baptism  of  Thomas 
Comber,  Dean  of  Durham:  "  1645,  Mar.  20,  was 
baptized  Thomas,  the  sonne  of  James  Comber." 
The  family  was  not  one  of  any  note.  The  name  is 
still  common  in  the  district  as  a  surname. 

G.  L.  G. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  (7th  S.  iv. 
68).— The  extract  from  the  Harl.  MS.  given  by  MR. 
STOCKEN    is   due    to   William    Smith,  who   was 
created  Rouge  Dragon  Oct.  22,  1597.     He   was 
a   London    merchant  who   travelled  abroad,  and 
was  added  to  the  Heralds'  College  on  the  request 
of  that  society.     Though  he  was  opposed  to  Stow's 
heory,  he  was  not  an  enemy,  for  *'  they  were  well 
acquainted,  and   communicated  their  labours  to 
each  other."    But  for  all  that,  "  Stow  would  not 
be   persuaded  concerning   the   Dutch   blazon   of 
he   London  arms,  but   affirmed    them    to   have 
been  always  the  same  "  (Strype's  "  Life  of  Stow," 
prefixed  to  Stow's  !  Survey,'  vol.  i.  p.  15).     This 
notice,    with    other    particulars    concerning    the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  sword  or  dagger  in 
he    City  arms,  is   given    in    the  'Chronicles  of 
jondon  Bridge,'  second  edition,  London,   1839, 
pp.  126-134. 

The  extract  given  by  MR.  STOCKEN  appears  in 
N.  &  Q.,'  2Bd  S.  x.  88  (wrongly  called  in  the 
ndex  vol.  ix.),  but  at  greater  length.  There  is  also 

similar  query  as  to  the  Church  in  Antwerp  which 
eceived  no  answer.  An  editorial  note  in  4th  S.  v. 
90,  enters  upon  the  question  of  the  arms,  and 
efers  to  the  *  Liber  Custumarum.'  There  are  also 
ther  communications  in  5ttt  S.  xi.  327,  355,  457, 
ut  the  account  in  the  '  Chronicles  of  London 
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Bridge'  is  a  much  fuller  and  better  one  than 
appears  in  these  replies.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

CHARLES  MACKLIN  (7th  S.  iv.  108).— J.  J.  S. 
does  not  state  to  what  this  entry  refers,  or  in  what 
kind  of  list  it  occurs.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  February,  1755,  in  the  list  of  bankrupts,  given 
on  p.  92,  is  the  following  entry  :  "  Charles  Macklin, 
of  St.  Paul,  Cov.  Garden,  vintner."  This  was  the 
actor  himself,  who  took  leave  of  the  stage  on 
December  20th,  1753,  after  reciting  an  epilogue 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Garrick,  he  set  up  a 
tavern  and  coffee-house  under  the  piazzas  of  Coven t 
Garden  Theatre,  where  a  society  called  the  " British 
Inquisition  "  met  twice  a  week.  The  scheme  was 
a  failure,  and  Macklin  returned  to  the  stage.  I 
would  also  remind  J.  J.  S.  that  Macklin  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Macklin 
in  lieu  of  Maclaughin  or  McLaughlin. 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

HENRY  FLOOD  (7th  S.  iv.  108).— Shortly  after 
writing  these  queries  I  wrote  to  the  under 
treasurers  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  third  point.  From  the  Inner 
Temple  I  received  a  courteous  reply,  informing  me 
that  Flood  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  Society 
on  January  19th,  1750  ;  while  a  request  for  "the 
usual  fee,  viz.,  2s.  6d.,"  prior  to  making  a  search, 
was  the  reply  which  I  received  from  the  Middle 
Temple.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

MOTTO  OF  WATERTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  452  ; 
iv.  18,  92).— "Kind  or  Kynd."  Two  roses,  white 
and  red,  are  both  roses,  but  they  are  not  the  same 
"kind."  Frem,  fremd,  or  /remit,  a  stranger  or 
foreigner ;  "/remit  folk "  are  those  one  knows 
nothing  about.  If  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  consult  an  ordinary  Scottish  dictionary  it 
would  save  'N.  &  Q.'  unnecessary  queries  as  to 
words  still  in  use  in  the  vernacular.  C. 

I  copied  the  motto  from  the  book-plate  of 
Edmund  Waterton,  of  Walton,  in  a  book  in  my 
possession— viz., '  Viola  Sanctorum/ 1487— formerly 
belonging  to  him,  so  I  think  it  must  be  correct. 

J.  H. 

Hale. 

This  motto  is  evidently  a  translation  of  Prov. 
xxvii.  10,  "  Melior  est  vicinus  juxta  quam  frater 
procul,"  and  this  explains  this  meaning. 

E.  LENTON  BLENKINSOPP. 

SUBURBS  AND  ENVIRONS  (7th  S.  iii.  516).— 
Taking  the  words  as  I  hear  them  used,  I  would  say 
environs  =  that  part  immediately  adjoining  a  city, 
the  innermost  circle  next  to  the  city  itself; 
suburb8  =  &\\  the  district  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  town.  Environs  is  the  lesser  term, 
and,  of  course,  is  included  in  the  larger  term 
suburbs.  The  phrase  "a  suburban  residence"  is 


often  used  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Business  men 
talk  of  having  a  house  in  the  suburbs  which  is 
often  several  miles  from  the  town. 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SAGE  ON  GRAVES  (7th  S.  iii.  229,  353,  417  ;  iv. 
116).— The  line  "Cur  moriatur,"  &c.,  is  taken 
from  the  'Schola  Salerni.'  In  Bullein's  'Bul- 
warke  of  Defence/  1579,  fol.  5,  verso,  I  find  the 
following  words  : — 

"  The  incomparable  vertue  of  thys  herbe  is  excellent, 
that  the  great  learned  fathers  of  Salern  did  wryte  these 
wordes  to  the  late  famous  Prynce  Kyng  Henry  the 
eyght,  in  the  lande  thereof  saying  Cur  moriatus  homo 
cui  saluia  crescit  in  horto  f  Inquiringe  why  mortal  men 
should  dye  whych  haue  sage  in  their  gardens  ]  But  be- 
cause no  herbe  hath  power  to  make  men  immortall  they 
say  furthermore  Contra  vim  mortis  not  est  medicamen  in 
hortit." 

Sage  will  only  grow  in  pure  air,  so  that  the  line 
only  means  that  those  who  live  in  pure  air  will 
live  long.  I  have  been  told  that  some  years  ago 
an  old  woman  planted  sage  on  her  husband's  grave 
in  Eckington  Churchyard,  Derbyshire. 

S.  0.  ADDY. 

Sheffield. 

It  is  asked  who  was  the  author  of  "Cur  moriatur 
homo  cui  salvia  crescit  in  horton"  ?  It  is  line  177 
of  the  'Schola  Salernitana,'  the  authorship  of  which 
is  thus  described  :— 

"  It  is  the  received  opinion  that  during  Robert's  (of 
Normandy)  continuance  in  Italy,  or  soon  after,  this  poem, 
the  '  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,'  was  composed,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  by  the  Physicians  of 

Salerno This  poem,  though  written  in  the  name  of 

the  whole  School  of  Salerno,  is  usually  attributed  to 
John  de  Milano.  His  name  is  affixed  to  it  in  many 

MSS.,  one  as  old  as  1418 Who  he  was,  where  he 

lived,  or  what  share  he  had  in  the  poem,  are  equally  un- 
known." 

See  Muratori,  'Ant.  Ital.,'  vol.  iii.  dissert,  xliv. 
col.  935,  and  other  authorities,  in  'Eegimen 
Sanitatis  Salernitanum,'  by  Sir  Alex.  Croke,  Ox., 
1830,  pp.  23,  27,  28,  110.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  ALL  WISE  MEN  ARE  OF   THE    SAME   RELIGION  " 

(6th  S.  iii.  406,  472  ;  7th  S.  iii.  440,  468,  521).— 
The  following  version  of  this  anecdote  is  given  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  at  p.  142  of  his  '  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,'  without,  however,  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  origin  : — 

"  '  Of  what  religion  are  you,  Mr.  Rogers  ? '  said  a  lady 
once.  'What  religion,  madam  1  I  am  of  the  religion  of 
all  sensible  men.'  '  And  what  is  that  ? '  she  asked,  '  All 
sensible  men,  madam,  keep  that  to  themselves.'  " 

H.  C. 

FIVE-GUINEA  PIECE  DESIGNED  BY  WYON,  E.A. 
(7th  S.  iv.  108).— Mr.  Kenyon,  in  his  'Gold  Coins 
of  England'  (1884),  p.  204,  says  that  "two 

patterns  for  five-pound  pieces  were  produced 

having  Una  and  the  lion  on  the  reverse,  in  refer- 
ence, it  is  presumed,  to  the  government  of  the 
British  nation  by  a  queen ;  but  no  such  coins  have 
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ever  been  issued  to  the  public."  It  is  stated  in 
*  The  Value  of  British  Coins '  that  Wyon's  pattern 
five-pound  piece  is  worth  71.  10s. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

BLUE  PETER  (7th  S.  iii.  477;  iv.  116).— Is  there 
not  more  to  be  said  about  "  Blue  Peter "  than  to 
copy  from  'Phrase  and  Fable'?  The  flag  is,  I 
believe,  the  same  in  the  French  service  as  in  ours, 
and,  as  a  flag  of  departure,  has  the  same  meaning, 
I  think.  It  is  a  flag  of  blue  ground,  with  a  white 
square  in  the  centre,  and  is  called  banniere,  or 
banniere  de  partance.  It  is  hung  out  at  the  poop. 
It  is  not  called  le  pavilion  de  partir,  but  la  banniere 
de  partance ;  and  from  partance  you  could  not  get 
Peter.  So  that  proof  is  required  to  show  that  the 
expression  partir  was  ever  in  use,  from  which 
Peter  might  be  corruptly  derived.  I  believe  it  to 
be  apocryphal — utterly  a  fancy  guess,  prettily 
human  and  ingenious,  but  quite  without  founda- 
tion. Is  it  not  rather  that  in  the  English  navy 
there  are  "repeat  signals,"  of  which  this  "Blue 
Peter"  is  one,  and  very  commonly  recurrent,  so 
that  the  corruption  is  rather  an  abbreviation 
of  the  blue  repeater  than  from  any  French  word 
partir?  In  naval  actions  there  are  frigates  set 
apart  to  repeat  signals,  and  such  vessels  are  called 
repeaters;  French,  repetiteurs.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable how  many  marine  terms  we  have  in 
common  with  the  French,  and  how  many  of  these 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  by  us  from  the  French. 
We  think  the  French  poor  seamen,  but  this  fact 
alone  warns  us  towards  modesty. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 

The  etymologies  of  this  from  Dr.  Cobham 
Brewer,  Falconer,  and  Webster  are  mere  asser- 
tions, and  conflicting  assertions.  I  have  been 
taught  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that 
assertions  are  not  proofs,  and  that  two  conflicting 
assertions  cannot  both  be  true.  When  some 
probability  of  proof  is  given  to  either,  or  to  any 
other  etymology,  I  may  give  it  a  preference,  or 
even  believe  in  it,  but  not  before. 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

HATTERS  (7th  S.  iii.  497 ;  iv.  94,  156).— The 
hat  trade  of  this  country  was  very  extensively 
developed  by  the  French  emigrants  who  flocked 
hither  in  the  seventeenth  century.  MR.  BULLEN 
will  find  many  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  hats  manufactured  by  them  in  the  following 
works :  Smiles's  '  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ire- 
land' (1867),  pp.  323,  460;  Weiss's  'History  of 
the  French  Protestant  Refugees'  (1854),  pp. 
259-60;  'History  of  the  Trade  in  England' 
(London,  1702);  and  'The  Danger  of  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  from  Foreigners  Considered'  (London, 
1721).  The  author  of  this  last  work,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Smiles,  very  naively  remarks,  "  Spaniards  and 
Dutchmen  instructed  us  how  to  make  Spanish  felts, 


and  the  French  taught  us  not  only  how  to  perfect 
the  mystery  of  making  hats,  but  also  how  to  take 
them  off"  (p.  460).  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

HENRY  WARBURTON,  M.P.  FOR  BRIDPORT  (7th 
S.  iii.  498). — Some  account  of  this  gentleman,  who 
was  M.P.  for  Kendal  1843-47,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson's  'Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland M.P.S/  at  p.  450.  Q.  V. 

BROMFLAT  :  VLOWTHER  (7th  S.  iii.  429 ;  iv.  77). — 
HERMENTRUDE  states,  by  way  of  correction  to  ADA, 
that  "  there  never  was  an  Earl  of  Holland  in  Eng- 
land," whereas  Henry  Rich,  second  son  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  created  Earl  of  Holland  in 
1624.  On  his  death  in  1649  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Robert,  who  also  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Warwick  in  1673,  and  for  three  succeeding 
generations  both  earldoms  remained  in  the  Rich 
family.  The  last  Earl  of  Warwick  and  of  Holland 
died  s.p.  in  1759.  EDW.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

LINES  FROM  DANTE  (7th  S.  iv.  148). — I  did  not 
read  Lord   Granville's  speech  at  Dover  on  the 
Jubilee,  neither  did  I  see  the  morning  paper  con- 
taining Dante's  lines,  to  which  the  REV.  J.  PICK- 
FORD  says  his  lordship  made  allusion.     The  lines, 
however,  can  be  no  other  than  these  : — 
Come  i  Roman,  per  1'esercito  molfco, 
L'anno  del  Giubbileo,  su  per  lo  ponte 
Hanno  a  passar  la  gente  modo  tolto  ; 
Che  dall'  un  lato  tutti  hanno  la  fronte 
Verso  il  castello,  e  vanno  a  Santo  Pietro ; 
Dall'  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  il  monte. 

They  will  be  found  in  the  18th  canto  of  the 
'  Inferno,'  from  verse  28  to  33.  Dante,  in  '  Male- 
bolge,'  seeing  the  crowds  in  the  first  bolgia  meet- 
ing, and  passing  each  other  in  double  columns 
divided  by  a  line  of  separation,  compares  them  to 
the  crowds  assembled  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Jubilee  ordained  by  Boniface  VIII.,  on  which 
occasion  the  Pope  caused  a  barrier  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo  to  separate 
those  going  to  St.  Peter's  from  those  returning 
from  it.  Balbo,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dante/  says  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  rumour 
spread  among  Christians  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  Holy  See  of  Rome  to  grant  to  all 
such  a  plenary  indulgence  every  hundredth  year. 
In  consequence  of  this  report,  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  Rome,  the  great  centre  of  Christianity  ; 
and  Pope  Boniface,  yielding  to  the  rumour  (if  he 
had  not  himself  originated  it),  proclaimed  that 
plenary  indulgence  in  the  year  A.D.  1300  would 
be  granted  to  all  Romans  who  for  thirty  days,  and 
to  all  foreigners  who  for  fifteen  days,  should  attend 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
number  of  persons  gathered  in  Rome  for  this 
purpose  being  so  immense,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  precaution  before  named,  to  prevent 
crushing  on  the  bridge  leading  to  and  from  St. 
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Peter's.  The  treasures  and  offerings  brought  by 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Pope  on  this  occasion  are  said 
to  have  been  enormous,  and  two  priests  were 
stationed  day  and  night  by  the  altar  of  St.  Peters 
to  receive  the  money  presented  there.  Dante  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Rome  during  this  Jubilee 
year,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  impressions  which 
he  then  received  decided  him  finally  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  he  had  already  formed  of  his  grand  poem. 
The  '  Commedia '  dates  from  this  year  (1300),  when 
the  poet  had  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year.  "  Nel 
mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita  mi  ritrovai  per 
una  selva  oscura."  I.  E.  0. 

From  *  Inferno,'  canto  xviii.    In  Longfellow's 
version  it  is  : — 
Even  as  the  Romans,  for  the  mighty  host, 

The  year  of  Jubilee  upon  the  bridge 

Have  chosen  a  mode  to  pass  the  people  over; 
For  all  upon  one  side  towards  the  Castle 

Their  faces  have,  and  go  unto  St.  Peter's ; 

On  the  other  side  they  go  towards  the  Mountain. 

In  Wright's  translation  it  is  as  follows  : — 
So,  o'er  the  bridge  the  concourse  to  convey, 
Which  flocks  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  Rome, 
Means  are  devised  to  form  a  double  way, — 
That  on  the  one  side,  all  may  keep  in  front 
The  Castle,  to  St.  Peter's  as  they  throng,— 
All  on  the  other  journey  to  the  Mount. 

Wright  explains  in  a  note  : — 

"In  the  year  1800  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  established 
the  Jubilee  for  the  sale  of  indulgences.  So  great  was 
the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  Rome  to  purchase  them, 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  crowds  to  pass  and  repass 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  with  greater  ease,  it  was  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  partition,  so  that  on  one  side  all  had  be- 
fore them  the  Castle  of  Adrian,  on  the  other  Mount 
Aventine." 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

[MR.  JONATHAN  BOUOHIER  supplies  a  prose  transla- 
tion, and  other  correspondents  refer  to  the  passage.] 

ELEANOR  OF  BRETAGNE  (7th  S.  iv.  149).— Where 
the  "  Pearl  of  Bretagne  "  was  born  no  record  in- 
forms us;  but  it  was  in  1184,  so  she  was  three 
years  older  than  her  brother.  By  John,  and 
afterwards  Henry  III.,  she  was  detained  in 
honourable  captivity,  not  more  rigorous  than  the 
seclusion  of  the  king's  sisters,  except  that  her 
movements  were  restricted  and  she  was  never 
allowed  to  marry.  In  1230  robes  are  provided 
for  her  and  her  two  damsels  ;  she  is  allowed 
money  for  her  alms  and  linen  for  her  "works"; 
the  manor  of  Swaffham  is  granted  to  her  ;  and 
Teuton  is  supplied  from  the  royal  forests. 
Visitors  are  allowed  under  careful  supervision! 
In  1236  she  was  in  Gloucester  Castle  ;  but  in 
1241  she  had  been  removed  to  Bristol,  where  she 
was  slowly  starved  to  death,  100Z.  being  paid  to 
John  FitzGeoffcey,  constable  of  Bristol  Castle 
on  March  15,  "ad  executionem  Alienorae  consan- 
guine® Domini  Eegis  facienda"  (Rot.  Exit 
Miche.,  25-6  Hen.  III.).  HERWENTRUDE, 


Eleanor,  called  from  her  extreme  beauty  the 
"Pearl  of  Brittany,"  was  confined  in  Bristol 
Castle  by  her  uncle  King  John.  She  was,  of 
course,  natural  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  her  young  brother  Prince  Arthur.  Year  by 
year — that  the  people  might  be  assured  of  her 
safety — she  was  brought  out  and  exhibited;  and 
year  by  year  it  was  marked  that  the  golden  hue 
of  her  hair  was  changing,  till  at  last  she  was  an 
elderly  grey-haired  woman.  She  certainly  never 
married,  and  her  sad  and  eventless  life  closed 
during  the  reign  of  her  cousin  Henry  III. — a 
victim,  like  so  many  royal  ladies,  to  the  jealous 
fears  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  As  I  am  at 
present  away  from  my  books  I  am  unable  to 
give  dates,  but  these  Miss  Strickland  would 
supply.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

Sandford,  in  his  *  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,'  ed.  1677,  p.  69,  states  that 
"  Eleanor  was  sent  into  England  by  her  uncle 
King  John,  and  imprisoned  in  Bristol  Castle  for 

no  other  crime  than  her  title  to  the  crown 

In  durance  there  she  prolonged  her  miserable 
life  until  the  year  of  our  Lord  1241,  at  which 
time  she  died  a  virgin,  and  lieth  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  nunnery  at  Ambresbury."  He 
gives  as  his  authorities  'Robert  of  Gloucester,' 
p.  230,  and  '  Roger  Hoveden,'  fol.  414a,  No.  50, 
and  fol.  425b,  No.  40.  Her  father,  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  died  in  the  year  1186,  a  few  months  after 
the  birth  of  Arthur.  Eleanor  must,  therefore,  have 
been  close  upon  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  ALP.  T.  EVERITT. 

High  Street,  Portsmouth. 

It  would  appear  that  Eleanor  Plantagenet, 
heiress  of  Brittany,  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  died  a 
nun  at  Amesbury  1235.  This  was  in  19,  20  King 
Henry  III.,  who  was  her  first  cousin,  not  uncle. 

A.  H. 

BARONESS  BELLASIS  OF  OSGODBY,  LINCOLN- 
SHIRE (6th  S.  xi.  188;  7th  S.  iii.  418,  477;  iv.  17, 
94). — The  following  is  the  notice  in  the  Genealo- 
gist, p.  305  ('  New  Peerage,'  by  G.  E.  C.):— 

"  Belasyse  of  Osgodby.— Dame  Susan  Belasyse,  widow 
of  Sir  Henry  Belasyse,  K.B.  (s.  and  h.  ap.  of  John,  Lord 
Belasyse  of  Warlaby  above  named),  da.  and  coheir  of  Sir 
William  Airmine,  Bart.,  of  Osgodby,  co.  Lincoln,  by 
Anne,  da.  and  coheir  of  Sir  Robert  Crane,  Bart,  (which 
Anne  m.  secondly,  as  his  second  wife,  John,  Lord  Bela- 
eyse,  as  above  said),  was  cr.  1  April,  1674,  Baroness 
Belasyse  of  Osgodby,  co.  Lincoln,  for  life.  She  m., 
firstly,  20  Oct.,  1662,  at  Kensington,  Sir  Henry 
Belasyse  above  named,  by  mar.  lie.  from  Bishop  of 
London,  he  age  23,  widr.;  she  aged  13,  spr.  He 
d.  v.p.  (being  killed  in  a  duel),  and  was  bur.  16  Aug., 
1667,  at  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields.  His  will  dat.  6  Aug.,  pr. 
26  Oct.  in  that  year.  She  m.,  secondly,  before  1684, 
James  Fortrey  of  Chequers,  who  was  aged  25  at  Her. 
Visit,  co.  Cambridge  in  1684.  She  d.  at  a  good  old 
age  6  March,  1712/3,  and  was  bur.  at  Twickenham, 
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Midx.,  when  her  life  peerage  became  extinct,  will  dat. 
8  Sep.,  1710,  pr,  11  March,  1713." 

B.  F.   SCARLETT. 

Hyde. 

Baroness  Bellasis  of  Oagodby  died  at  a  good 
old  age  March  6,  1712/3,  and  was  buried  on  the 
13th  at  Twickenham,  co.  Middlesex.  Her  will  is 
dated  Sept.  8,  1710  ;  proved  March  11,  1713. 
Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Genealogist  for  the  year  1886,  under 
"  Belasyse  "  in  the  '  New  Peerage,'  by  G.  E.  0. 
ALFRED  SCOTT  GATTT,  York  Herald. 

[W.  B.  M.  supplies  the  passage  quoted  by  MRS.  SOAR- 

LKTT.] 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7to  S.  iii. 
409).- 

Rocking  on  a  lazy  billow  with  roaming  eyes, 
Cushioned  on  a  dreamy  pillow,  thou  art  not  wise. 
Emeritus  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
G.  F.  I. 
(7lh  S.  iv.  169.) 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon,  '  The  Problem.' 
G.  P.  I. 

"  Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity,"  and  "  He  builded  better 
than  he  knew,"  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  was  written 
by  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  published  in  his  poems  about 
1845.  ESTE, 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  Jto. 
The  Visits  of  Shakespeare's  Company  of  Actors  to  the 

Provincial  Cities  and  Towns  of  England.    By  J.  0. 

Halliwell  -  Phillipps,    F.R.S.     (Brighton,   privately 

printed.) 

FOR  private  circulation  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  has 
printed  one  more  of  his  zealous  and  admirable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  Shakspeare.  During  twenty 
years  he  has  sought  amongst  the  corporate  records  of 
England  and  Wales  for  materials  illustrative  of  Sliak- 
spearian  biography  and  the  history  of  the  contemporary 
stage.  Some  results  of  these  indefatigable  labours  have 
already  seen  the  light.  In  the  present  volume  he  gives 
from  the  archives  of  upwards  of  seventy  towns  all  the 
notices  he  has  encountered  of  the  visits  of  Shakspeare's 
company  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  England.  Between 
Dec.  26,  1594,  and  iMay  17,  1603,  Shakspeare  was  one  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants.  From  the  latter  date 
till  about  1614  he  belonged  to  tbe  King's  Servants.  Every 
document  belonging  to  the  Shakspearian  era  in  tbe  towns 
visited  has  been  carefully  read,  and  all  entries  bearing 
upon  these  two  companies  at  the  times  mentioned  have 
been  copied.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  does  not  occur. 
That  be  was  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  companies  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  advanced  admits  of  little  doubt, 
Thanks,  accordingly,  to  these  late  and  loving  labours, 
dwellers  in  Barnstaple,  Bath,  Bristol,  Coventry,  Dover, 
Faversham,  Folkestone,  Leicester,  Maidstone,  Marl 
borough,  New  Romney,  Oxford,  Rye,  Saffron  Walden, 
and  Shrewsbury  may  know  that  almost  to  a  certainty 
the  streets  of  these  towns  have  seen  the  figure  of 
Shakspeare.  Among  incidental  matters  of  interest  on 
which  the  explorer  has  lighted  is  the  proof  tha 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  "  the  avenger  of  the  Charlecote 
escapade,"  was  the  patron  of  a  body  of  itinerant  actors 
In  the  Chamberlain's  Accounts  for  1584  he  finds  the 


*ntry, "  To  Sir  Thomas  Lucy'i  players,  au."  Mr.  Hallmell- 
?hillipps  has  done  so  zealous  work  himself  he  is  justified 
n  challenging  aid  in  further  searching  the  records  of 
Worcester  and  in  exploring  the  registers  of  other  towns. 
Co  such  as  undertake  the  employment,  he  furnishes,  in 
iis  preface,  valuable  hints.  All  Shakspearian  labour  from 
VI  r.  Ilulliwell-Phillipps  is  prized.  The  present  volume — 
obtainable  only,  we  believe,  from  himself  at  Hollingbury 
Copse,  Brighton — will  be  specially  valued  by  the  few 
?ortuuate  enough  to  possess  it. 

Saint  Wandrille's  Alley.  A  Lecture,  with  Historical 
Preface.  By  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 
(Sheffield,  Rogers ;  London,  Bell  &  Sons.) 
DR.  GATTY  is  a  well-known  Yorkshire  antiquary.  Some 
forty  years  ago  he  published  an  unpretending  little 
volume  on  church  bells  which  did  very  much  towards 
directing  attention  to  campanology,  a  subject  which  had 
been  before  that  time  almost  entirely  neglected,  even  by 
those  who  were  tbe  most  zealous  in  exploring  the  man- 
ners of  the  past.  Since  that  date  Dr.  Gatty  has  laboured 
earnestly  in  the  field  of  archaeology.  The  lecture  before 
us  contains  little  new  knowledge.  It  is  but  a  gossipy 
account  of  a  visit  paid  last  year  to  the  remains  of  the 
once  stately  Norman  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille,  or,  as  it  is 
more  fitly  called,  Fontenelle.  Ecclesfield  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Gatty  is  the  vicar,  was  a  dependency  on  Fon- 
tenelle until  the  property  of  the  alien  religious  houses 
was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  Although  little  is  known 
of  the  connexion  between  the  two  places,  except  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  Fontenelle  appointed  to  this  West 
Riding  vicarage,  it  was  still  of  interest  to  one  who  was, 
in  a  certain  manner,  a  successor  of  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics who  for  ages  attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
a  thinly  scattered  flock  which  existed  in  that  wild  neigh- 
bourhood now  occupied  by  mills,  pits,  and  forges. 

But  a  few  years  ago  Fontenelle,  like  many  other  of 
the  desecrated  remains  of  noble  French  architecture, 
was  a  mere  ruin,  utterly  uncared  for — serving,  indeed,  as 
a  quarry  from  whence  to  take  building  stone.  In  1863 
it  became  the  property  of  a  nobleman  whore  religious 
feeling  and  taste  for  art  have  led  him  to  restore  such  of 
the  monastic  buildings  as  were  not  demolished,  and  to 
take  reverent  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  fragments 
that  remain  of  the  noble  conventual  church.  Dr.  Gatty 
writes  with  good  taste  and  kindly  feeling.  We  wish, 
however,  that  he  had  gone  somewhat  more  into  detail 
with  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  abbey  that  have  been 
spared  to  us.  Dr.  Gatty,  though  accurate  himself,  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  another  writer  which  we  think 
contains  a  misleading  suggestion.  This  writer  speaks 
of  imagining  holy  persons  "resting  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ancient  church  telling  their  beads."  If  the 
date  meant  be  about  1250,  as  we  conclude  it  to  be, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  remark  that  in  all  probability 
the  rosary  was  not  then  used  as  a  devotional  exercise. 
In  the  latter  days  of  the  unreformed  religion  in  England 
the  rosary — a  pair  of  beads,  as  it  was  called— was  the 
most  popular  form  of  devotion  for  lay  people.  We  see  it 
everywhere  in  pictures — notably  in  Holbein's  Dresden 
Madonna  and  his  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  preserved 
at  Nostell  Priory.  The  earliest  representations  of  the 
rosary  we  know  of  occur  in  fourteenth  century  wall 
paintings.  The  late  Dr.  Rock,  in  his  very  learned 
'  Church  of  Our  Fathers  '  (vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  196),  gives 
an  engraving  of  this  period  of  '  St.  Michael  weighing 
Souls,'  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  shown  laying  her 
bead-string  over  the  beam  of  the  scale  in  which  the  soul 
is  represented  praying,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  infant, 
by  this  means  making  it  heavier  than  the  one  opposite, 
containing  the  dead  man's  sins,  at  which  the  great  spirit 
of  evil,  or  one  of  his  myrmidons,  is  fruitlessly  tugging. 
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Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Walcheren  under  command 
of  Lord  Chatham.  By  the  late  John  Irnng,  M.P. 
With  Map.  (Hatchards.) 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  same  source  as  that  which  has 
given  us  Niebuhr's  '  Letter  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in 
1829,'  lately  noticed  in  these  pages,  for  an  equally  mte- 
restine  because  independent  account  of  the  unfortunate 
Walcheren  expedition.  Mr.  Irving  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  facts  which  he  details,  and  very  curious  and  sig- 
nificant many  of  them  are  He  evidently  saw  far  into 
the  special  causes  of  its  failure  which  the  expedition 
carried  within  itself.  The  armament  was  a  formidable 
one,  particularly  the  naval  portion  of  it.  There  were 
able  officers  alike  in  the  sea  and  land  forces.  But  there 
was  from  the  first  a  want  of  harmony  among  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  which  was  certain  to  be  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition  as  a  whole.  And  that  success, 
even  bad  it  been  certain,  would  have  been  purchased,  as 
Mr.  Irving  saw,  at  too  high  a  price.  We  desired  to  prevent 
Antwerp  from  being  made  use  of  by  Napoleon  as  a  sally- 
port  and  harbour  of  refuge  for  armaments  directed 
against  England.  Our  safety  in  this  matter  is  assured 
to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  in  so  far  as  treaties 
assure  anything.  But  we  must  sadly  admit  that  our 
general  successes  in  the  Peninsular  War  would  have 
gained  us  this  advantage,  and  that  our  losses  in  men  and 
money  at  Walcheren  were  absolutely  useless. 

THE  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  (521, 
Delahay  Street,  S.W.),  for  1887,  lately  printed  for  cir- 
culation among  the  Fellows,  contains  a  fairly  full  memoir 
of  our  late  distinguished  Shakspearian  contributor  Dr. 
Ingleby,  embracing  an  apposite  extract  from  the  terse 
and  forcible  lament  uttered  over  him  in  the  pages  of 
ShaJcespeanana  (Philadelphia),  by  Dr.  H.  Howard  Fur- 
ness.  Adequate  notices  also  appear  of  the  late  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Stone,  whose  '  Cradle 
Land  of  Arts  and  Creeds'  was  noticed  by  us  on  its 
appearance  in  1880.  A  separate  report  is  contributed  by 
the  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  M.A., 
who  deals  with  literature,  art,  and  the  drama  abroad  and 
in  our  colonies,  besides  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 

S  resent  position  of  the  International  Copyright  question 
i  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PART  IV.  of  Originalsand  A  nalogues  of  some  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  published  by  the  Chaucer  Society,  is 
from  the  learned  and  indefatigable  pen  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clouston.  It  illustrates  'The  Franklin's  Tale,'  'The 
Merchant's  Tale,'  '  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale,'  and  «  The 
Pardoner's  Tale.'  The  entire  work,  Part  V.  of  which 
will  complete  the  volume,  will  be  a  treasure-house  ol 
fable.  Headers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  are  too  familiar  with  Mr, 
Clouston's  studies  in  early  story  and  fable  to  require 
further  recommendation. 

UNDER  the  title  of  Manchester  a  Hundred  Tears 
Ago  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  has  reprinted,  with  an  erudite 
introduction,  'A  Description  of  Manchester  1783,'  a  trac 
which  he,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  assigns  to  Jame 
Ogden.  The  interest  of  this  work  extends  beyond  Lanca 
shire.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  John  Heywood. 

THE  aeries  of  publications  known  as  "  English  History 
by  Contemporary  Writers,"  published  by  Mr.  D.  Nutt, 
has  been  enriched  by  The  Misrule  of  Henry  III.,  selected 
and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A.,  from  the 
writings  of  Matthew  Paris  and  other  chroniclers.  The 
value  of  these  works  must  not  be  measured  by  their  size 
and  general  unpretentiousness. 

A  SERIES  of  papers  upon  "  Les  Maltres  Bibliograpb.es 
Francais  "  begins  in  Le  Livre,  No.  93,  with  an  account  of 
Leopold  Delisle,  director  of  the  Biblioth&que  National. 
The  remarkably  productive  career  of  thia  admirable 


pattographe  and  bibliographer  is  traced,  and  his  mar- 
pellous  discoveries  concerning  the  Ashburnham  MSS.  are 
ully  discussed.  An  excellent  etching  by  M.  Manesse 

accompanies  the  article,  which  is  by  M.  Gustavo  Paw- 
owski.  M.  de  Heussey  also  writes  on  the  note-books  of 
)ickens.  The  "  Bibliographic  Moderne  "  deals  with  many 
>ooks  of  current  interest. 

THE  Congress  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  be  held  at  Toulouse,  22nd  to 
29th  inst.  The  secretary's  address  in  Paris  is  4,  Rue 
Antoine  Dubois.  It  is  stated  that  the  list  of  papers  is 
already  very  full  in  the  various  sections,  so  that  an  inter- 
esting gathering  may  be  expected.  The  neighbourhood 
ffers  a  rich  field  for  the  archaeologist  and  philologist. 

BUTTON  FAMILY.— Mr.  Alfred  F.  Langley,  of  Gold- 
ing,  Peterston-super-Ely,  Cardiff,  has  copies  of  monu- 
mental inscriptions  of  some  members  of  this  family 
which  he  will  send  to  any  one  requiring  them. 

MR.  C.  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  of  Cathedral  Yard,  Exeter, 
an  occasional  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  will  shortly  re- 
move his  old  bookselling  establishment  to  6,  Vigo  Street, 
London. 

THE  '  Memoir  of  John  Felton,'  which  begins  in  this 
month's  number  of  the  Antiquary,  and  arrests  and 
rewards  attention,  is,  we  hear,  by  our  well-known  con- 
tributor Mr.  C.  A.  Ward. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.   Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

E.  R.  V YVYAN  (<  The  Winter's  Tale ').— This  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  so  given  in  the  First  Folio,  both  at  the  head 
of  the  play  and  in  the  catalogue  of  plays  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume.  The  substitution  of  'A  Winter's  Tale  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  fair  occupant  of  the  Lyceum  was  a 
feminine  caprice,  subsequently  abandoned. 

BEVERLEY  R.  BEITS  ("  Heraldic  ").— You  supply  no 
references  to  your  reply,  and  we  are,  consequently,  unable 
to  trace  it. 

E.  T.  EVANS  ("Steeple").— You  confound  steeple 
with  spire.  "  Steeple  is  a  general  term,  and  applies  to 
every  appendage  of,  this  nature,  whether  tower  or  spire, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  "  (Craig's  '  Etymological 
Dictionary '). 

A.  E.  P.  ("  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul," 
&c.).— '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  V.  i. 

GRANVILLE  EQERTON.—  Please  forward  address.  Letters 
sent  to  that  you  supply  have  been  returned. 

E.  ARGENT  ("  Daily  journals":  "  Integral  portions  "). 
— Neither  form  is  strictly  justifiable. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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WILLIAM  TELL  AND  THE  APPLE. 
In  1st  S.  iii.  187,  a  correspondent,  G.  N.  K., 
asks  for  the  true  origin  of  the  William  Tell 
apple  story,  which  he  finds  told  (1)  of  Bgil, 
the  father  of  the  famous  smith  Wayland ; 
(2)  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  of  Toko,  who 
killed  Harold  ;  (3)  by  Keginald  Scot,  of  a  soldier 
named  Punher,  who  shot  at  a  penny  on  his 
son's  head  ;  and  (4)  in  the  ballad  of  Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Gloudeslie. 
No  reply  has  been  given  as  to  the  "  true  origin  " 
of  the  Tell  legend,  because  it  is  not,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  known  !  In  4th  S.  x.  285,  there  is  an 
interesting  note,  headed  *  William  Tell  a  Scots- 
man,' in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  outlines  of 
the  versions  cited  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould  in  his 
'Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,' adduces  a 
Scotch  variant  of  the  story,  where  the  hero  is  a 
MacLeod  and  a  native  of  Braemar.  It  has  not,  I 
think,  been  hitherto  noted  that  a  somewhat  similar 
incident  is  related  of  Kurroglu  (i.  e.,  the  son  of  the 
blind,  so  called  because  his  father  had  been  blinded 
by  his  prince),  the  famous  Perso-Turkish  bandit- 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  whose  exploits  and  im- 
provisations are  as  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Northern  Persia  as  are  the  songs  of  Burns  to  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland.  The  story  occurs  in  Dr. 


Chodzko's  '  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,'  printed  for 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  1842,  p.  88  :— 

"  In  the  province  of  Nakhchewan  there  lived  a  youth 
renowned  for  his  uncommon  courage;  his  name  was 
Demurchy-Oglou  (the  son  of  a  blacksmith).  Passing  one 
day  through  the  town  bazaar,  he  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  two  Turks,  who  were  extolling  the  liber- 
ality with  which  Kurroglou  used  to  reward  every  brave 
man  that  entered  his  service.  He  said  to  himself,  '  My 
heart  is  bursting  for  want  of  action  in  this  town.  I  must 
go  and  serve  that  warrior,  who  knows  the  value  of  men.' 
He  then  got  up,  saddled  his  horse,  and  putting  on  his 
armour,  rode  towards  Cbamly-bill.*  Kurroglou  at 
that  time  was  hunting  with  the  whole  of  his  band.  He 
looked  before  him,  and  thinking  that  he  saw  a  gazelle,  or 
some  other  game,  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  in  the 
direction  of  an  object  which  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  at 
a  distance.  It  was  Demurchy-Oglou.  '  Who  art  thou, 
young  man,  and  whence  dost  thou  come  ? '  '  I  go  to 
Chamly-bill.  I  have  heard  that  Kurroglou,  who  lives 
there,  is  a  liberal  master,  and  knows  the  value  of  men. 
I  desire  to  serve  under  him.'  Kurroglou  said  in  his 
heart, '  Fine  lad  this  ! '  He  then  gave  him  his  reply : 
'  My  soul !  I  am  Kurroglou.  Thou  hast  heard  I  was 
liberal  and  always  ready  to  give  bread  away;  but  thou 
must  also  know  that  I  only  give  it  to  the  brave — the 
cowards  get  nothing  from  me.' 

"  By  that  time  Kurroglou's  cavalry  had  joined  him. 
and  he  then  said, '  My  children — my  souls  !  here  have  I 
hunted  down  my  game.'  Saying  these  words,  he  took  an 
apple  from  his  pocket  and  a  ring  from  his  finger.  He 
fixed  the  ring  into  the  apple,  and  said  to  Demurchy- 
Oglou,  '  Sit  down  in  the  Persian  mode.'f  Then,  turning 
to  his  servants,  he  ordered  them  to  take  off  the  cap  from 
the  head  of  the  new  comer.  He  then  placed  the  apple 
on  the  bare  head  of  the  latter,  and  rode  aside.  He  bent 
his  bow  and  continued  to  pass  one  arrow  after  the  other 
through  the  ring.  Out  of  the  sixty  arrows  that  were 
shot  not  one  went  astray.  Kurroglou  was  glad  to  see 
that  Demurchy-Oglou  did  not  even  once  wince  or  change 
his  countenance.  He  said,  '  My  souls  ! — my  children  ! 
whoever  loves  me  let  him  contribute  towards  Demurchy- 
Oglou's  dress  and  saddle.'  In  an  instant  the  stranger 
found  himself  rich,  so  many  things  were  given  him. 
Kurroglou  said, '  It  is  not  often  that  one  can  get  into  his 
service  a  youth  like  him.'  " 

The  exploits  ascribed  to  the  Scandinavian, 
Swiss,  and  Scotch  heroes  are  thus  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  marvellous  (if  true !)  feat  of  the 
Persian  bandit-chief,  in  shooting  sixty  arrows 
through  a  finger-ring  stuck  in  an  apple  placed  on 
the  head  of  a  candidate  for  admission  into  his  band 
of  777;  but,  setting  aside  the  number  of  arrows 
successfully  shot,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Kurrp- 
glu's  nerves  would  not  be  in  the  least  agitated  in 
his  performance,  since  the  candidate  was  no  son  of 
his!  That  some  such  test  of  courage  was  often 
practised  among  semi-civilized  peoples  who  held 
expert  archery  in  the  highest  esteem  is  very  pro- 


*  Dr.  Chodzko  says  that  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of 
Chamly-bill,  built  by  Kurroglu  (his  proper  name  was 
Riishan,  that  of  his  father  Mirza-Serraf),  are  pointed  out 
to  the  present  day  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Salmas,  a 
district  in  the  province  of  Aderbaijan. 

f  Literally,  says  Dr.  Chodzko,  "  sit  down  on  your  four 
knees,"  because  the  Persians  in  their  manner  of  sitting 
imitate  the  camel  lying  on  his  four  legs. 
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bable  ;  and  while  the  legends  told  of  Egil,  Toko, 
Tell,  and  others  cannot  be  credited,  they  were 
doubtless  derived  from  an  actual  occurrence  of  the 
same  kind  in  some  Eastern  land  "time  out  of 
mind."  W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 

238,  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow. 


LINKS    WITH    THE    '45. 
(Continued  Jrom  p.  185.) 

It  needs  not  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  Brampton 
to  remember  the  man  whose  story  I  have  next  to  tell. 
I  repeat  it  as  told  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell,  locksmith,  of  Brampton,  who  died  in  1881, 
aged  eighty-three.  He  said  that  his  father,  also 
named  Robert,  a  native  of  Argyllshire,  when  but 
a  lad,  joined  Prince  Charlie's  army  in  Scotland, 
accompanied  it  to  Brampton  and  Carlisle,  but  left 
it  at  Penrith ;  then  went  and  lived  several  years 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  was  there  pressed  into  the 
Marines ;  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Quebec 
(1759);  lived  afterwards  a  short  time  at  Annan; 
and  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Brampton,  where, 
as  stated  in  the  parish  register,  he  married  one 
Margaret  Thompson  in  1791,  and  died  in  1839, 
at  the  alleged  age  of  108.  That  Robert  Camp- 
bell the  younger  told  this  story  exactly  as  he  had 
it  from  his  father  no  one  who  knew  him  will  doubt, 
for  he  was  a  very  staid,  sober-minded,  and  truthful 
man.  Nor,  apart  from  the  question  of  his  father's 
age,  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  story  it- 
f-elf,  for  it  is  certain  that  boys  of  fourteen  did  cross 
the  Border  with  the  prince  (Ewald's  'Life  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,'  vol.  i.  p.  276) ;  but  Robert  Camp- 
bell the  elder's  reputed  age  I  was  never  able  to 
verify,  as  his  son  could  not  tell  me  to  what  parish 
in  Argyllshire  to  apply  for  his  baptismal  register. 

Brampton  parish  register,  by  the  way,  in  1745, 
has  the  following  entry: — 

11  Nov.  13.  John,  son  of  Archibald  Henderson  of  Argyll- 
shire, baptized." 

Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  a  stranger  in  Brampton, 
as  shown  by  his  description  in  the  register,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  there  on  the  prince's  business. 
Anyhow  the  baptism  of  a  Highlander's  son  in 
Brampton  Church  during  the  occupation  of  the 
town  by  the  Highland  army  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
curious  coincidence. 

We  learn  from  this  entry  that  the  vicar  of 
Brampton,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  father  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  town  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  invading  army.  Of  course  not !  it  may  be 
said.  Well,  but  the  records  of  Brampton  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1745  contain  this  memoran- 
dum:— 

"November  10  and  17.  No  sermon;  the  Min*  being  out 
of  ye  town  because  ye  rebels  were  in  it." 
The  minister  seems  to  have  been  rather  in  a  hurry 
to  get  out  of  the  town,  for  on  the  first  of  those  two 


Sundays  (November  10)  only  a  few  straggling  High- 
landers could  have  arrived.  I  do  not  think  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Israel  Bennett,  would  have  been  out  of 
the  town  at  such  a  time,  for  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was 
then  in  Carlisle,  where  he  was  one  of  those  who 
protested  against  the  conduct  of  the  militia  in  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  city,  was,  with 
others,  commended  by  Chancellor  Waugh  as 
having  behaved  "with  coolness  and  resolution" 
(Mounsey's  '  Carlisle  in  1745,'  p.  52). 

But,  though  the  vicar  did  not  leave  the  town, 
there  may  yet  have  been  "  no  sermon "  or  service 
of  any  kind  in  the  parish  church,  at  all  events  on 
November  17,  for  there  was  the  difficulty  about 
praying  for  King  George.  The  Chancellor,  writing 
about  what  happened  that  day  at  Carlisle,  says : — 

"After  the  Rebels  got  possession  I  was  detained  in 
town  till  near  night  on  Sunday  the  17th  to  try  me 
whether  I  would  allow  prayers  to  be  read  in  the 
churches  without  mentioning  the  King  "  (lb.  p.  56). 

This,  he  says,  he  "absolutely  refused,"  though 
he  had  "  two  messages  from  the  Pretender's  son, 
and  one  from  the  Duke  of  Perth,  for  that  purpose." 
The  prince,  however,  though  he  may  have  sent  a 
similar  message  to  the  vicar  of  Brampton,  would 
bear  him  no  malice  even  if  he  did  pray  for  King 
George,  for  when  urged  in  Edinburgh  to  punish 
Mr.  Me  Vicar,  minister  of  the  West  Church,  for 
not  only  praying  for  King  George,  but  for  stoutly 
asserting  his  right  to  the  throne,  he  replied  that 
"the  man  was  an  honest  fool,  and  he  would  not 
have  him  disturbed."  Most  persons  will  probably 
say,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  they  "do  not 
know  whether  it  was  out  of  gratitude  for  this 
immunity"  that  Mr.  Me  Vicar  on  the  following 
Sunday,  after  praying,  as  usual,  for  King  George, 
continued,  "As  to  this  young  person  who  has 
come  among  us  seeking  an  earthly  crown,  do  Thou, 
in  Thy  great  mercy,  grant  him  an  heavenly  one  " 
('  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  ch.  Ixxix.).  W. 

(To  le  continued.') 


BISHOP  PEKCT  ON  THE  CUSTOMS  OP  MAT  DAT. 
— The  annexed  account  of  May  Day,  by  Dr.  Percy, 
is  transcribed  from  the  original  MS.,  now  in  my 
possession  : — 

"  May  day  is  celebrated  in  Shropshire  by  fixing  great 
branches  of  the  birch-tree  before  every  door,  having 
posies  of  flowers  and  garlands  tied  to  the  said  branches. 
The  milk-maids  there  (as  in  London)  dress  up  their  milk- 
pails  with  garlands  and  silver  plate,  and  go  from  house 
to  house  gathering  money.  This  of  the  birch-boughs 
and  milk-pails  is  chiefly  in  the  market  towns.  In  the 
country  villages  they  have  may-poles  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, round  which  the  young  men  and  maidens  dance. 
But  for  other  particulars  1  must  refer  to  Mr.  Price. 

"In  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  &c.,  the  young 
people  get  up  in  the  morning  early  and  go  a  maying, 
that  is,  they  go  and  get  branches  of  flowering  hawthorn, 
which  the  young  men  then  stick  in  their  hats  and  the 
girla  in  their  bosoms  and  the  carters  in  their  horses' 
heads. 
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"  It  is  also  a  custom  in  Northamptonshire  for  the  young 
fellows  early  on  May  morning  to  get  a  large  bunch,  or 
rather  tree,  of  flowering  hawthorn,  and  to  stick  it  in  the 
ground  before  the  door  of  the  handsomest  girl  in  the 
village— if  possible,  before  she  or  any  of  her  family  are 
stirring ;  and  as  the  young  fellows  are  not  always  agreed 
which  is  the  handsomest  girl,  but  each  prefers  his  own 
favourite,  this  often  produces  warm  contests  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  misses  them- 
selves sometimes  interpose  and  pull  caps  upon  the 
occasion. 

"  The  flower  of  hawthorn  or  quickset  is  in  these 
counties  called  peculiarly  May,  or  the  may-flower.  In 
Shropshire  they  get  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers  to  strew 
before  their  doors  under  the  bireh-boughs,  and  these 
flowers  are  indiscriminately  called  May,  or  may-flowers. 

"In  the  University  of  Oxford  it  is  an  established 
custom  for  all  the  choristers,  singing  men,  and  chaplains 
belonging  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College  to  assemble 
at  6  o'clock  on  the  top  of  their  tower  steeple  (which  is 
very  lofty)  and  there  sing  an  anthem.  It  was  an 
establishment  by  their  founder,  before  the  Reformation, 
for  them  then  and  there  to  assemble  to  sing  a  Requiem 
to  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  in  honour  of  St.  Philip 
and  St.  Jacob. 

"If  I  mistake  not,  the  same  day  the  University 
assembles  to  hear  a  sermon,  which  ought  always  to  be 
preached  by  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
out  of  a  stone  pulpit  in  the  outer  court  of  the  said 
college,  in  the  open  air;  the  court  being  all  adorned 
with  boughs. 

"  [Upon  second  thoughts  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
this  ceremony  is  upon  May  Day  or  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day,  in  commemoration  of  his  preaching  in  the  wilderness. 
Of  late  years  I  fear  it  has  been  customary  for  them  to 
adjourn  the  said  sermon  into  the  chapel.  But  I  remember 
it  preached  in  my  time  in  the  open  court.] 

"  In  London  it  is  well  known  how  May  day  is  cele- 
brated by  the  milk-maids  dancing  before  their  milk-pails 
finely  adorned  with  plate,  garlands,  ribbons,  &c.  But 
there  is  another  custom  which  I  fancy  is  quite  peculiar 
to  the  metropolis,  viz.,  of  all  the  chimney-sweepers'  boys 
being  dressed  out  with  tye-wiggs,  their  black  coats  laced 
with  gilt  paper,  their  faces  whited  with  chalk,  and 
dancing  to  the  tune  of  their  brushes  and  scrapers.  Mrs. 
Montagu  has  since  given  a  dinner  to  all  the  chimney- 
sweepers on  this  day." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

34,  Myddelton  Square,  W.C. 

LONDON  M.P.s  IN  1563-67. — In  the  second 
Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  which  met  on  Jan.  11, 
1562/3,  and  was  dissolved  on  Jan.  2,  1566/7, 
the  four  members  returned  for  the  City  were 
Alderman  Sir  William  Chester  ;  Kalph  Cholmeley, 
Recorder  of  London ;  Lawrence  Withers,  salter  ; 
and  John  Marshe,  mercer.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
last  two.  Sir  William  Chester  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  in  1560,  and  was,  I  believe,  Alderman  of 
Langbourne  Ward.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  Chesters 
of  Chicheley,  extinct  baronets.  Ealph  Cholmeley, 
the  Recorder,  died  on  April  25,  1563.  No  record 
exists  of  the  issuing  of  a  writ  to  fill,  up  his  vacant 
seat  in  Parliament ;  but  in  the  later  lists  of  this 
Parliament  preserved  at  the  Crown  Office,  in  his 
place  appears  the  name  of  "  Richard  Ousley,  Re- 
corder of  London,"  who,  no  doubt,  was  elected  in 
bis  stead.  I  am  somewhat  mystified  as  to  this  last. 


There  certainly  was  no  Recorder  of  London  of  that 
name,  the  successor  of  Cholmeley  in  the  office 
being  Richard  Onslow,  who  beld  the  post  until  his 
appointment  as  Solicitor  General,  and  to  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  1566.  In  all  probability  he  is 
the  person  intended  by  "Richard  Ousley";  but 
inasmuch  as  he  was  elected  and  sat  for  Steyning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  he  must  have 
vacated  that  seat — of  which  there  appears  no  proof 
— to  become  member  for  the  City.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  further  fact  that  on  Oct.  3, 1566, 
a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  London  "  in  the  place 
of  Thomas  Bromley,  who  elected  to  serve  for  Guild- 
ford."  Now  Mr.  Bromley  (afterwards  the  well- 
known  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley)  had  been 
elected  for  Guildford  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Parliament,  and  this  writ  is  the  only  evidence  of 
his  return  for  London.  He  was  a  likely  person  for 
the  position  for  a  City  member,  having  succeeded 
Onslow  as  Recorder  in  the  pervious  June.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  been  returned  for 
the  metropolis  without  first  vacating  the  seat  he 
already  held.  In  whose  place  he  was  elected  is  not 
clear  ;  certainly  not  in  that  of  Onslow,  who  sat  till 
the  close  of  the  Parliament.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  succeeded  either  Chester,  Withers,  or  Marshe. 
The  response  to  the  writ  of  Oct.  3,  1566,  has,  so 
far,  not  been  known.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  hiatus.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  new  member  returned  was  Alderman  Sir  John 
White,  Knt.  (Lord  Mayor  in  1563).  In  D'Ewes'* 
Journal  we  find  him  sitting  in  Parliament  towards 
the  close  of  1566,  and  as  unquestionably  he  was 
returned  for  the  City  in  the  Parliament  following, 
we  may  hold  it  fairly  proved  that  he  occupied  the 
same  seat  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  dissolution 
in  January,  1567.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  "  Richard  Ousley  "  living  at  the  time 
— ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  F.  A.  Gore-Ouseley, 
Bart. — but  he  was  never  Recorder  of  London,  and 
being  located  in  Northamptonshire,  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  been  M.P.  for  the  City. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

DUBLIN  TO  LONDON  IN  1770.— The  Catholic 
Times,  July  29,  says  :— 

"  A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  interesting 
extract  from  a  letter  in  his  possession,  dated  May  22, 
1770,  in  which  the  writer  gives  directions  to  the  young 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed  as  to  how  he 
should  perform  the  journey  from  Dublin  to  London  : — 
'  The  way  I  would  have  you  come,  would  be  to  take  your 
passage  in  some  good  vessel  for  Parkgate,  which  will 
cost  you  half  a  guinea  I  suppose,  besides  your  provisions. 
But  you  hardly  eat  much.  If  it  is  late  when  you  arrive  at 
Parkgate  lye  there,  and  in  the  morning  joyn  somebody 
in  a  Chaise  for  Chester,  or  for  want  of  a  companion, 
ride  it,  as  there  will  no  doubt  be  company  from  the  ship 
going  along  with  you.  A  horse  will  cost  you  half  a  crown , 
or  the  hire  of  a  Chaise  Is.  6d.  or  8*.  At  Chester  secure 
a  place  in  the  Machine  for  London,  where  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you,  and  there  is  no  doubt  (with  God's  assist- 
ance) you  will  do  better  than  by  staying  at  home.'  What 
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the  'Machine  for  London'  meant  is  not  ^ry  clear.    It 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  matt  *^"J^7eJfi 
veyances  were  not  known,  we  think,  before  1780  or  1785. 
CUTTLE  SECUNDUS. 

DERIVATION  OF  HUGUENOT.— The  origin  and 
derivation  of  this  word  are  obscure.  It  may,  there- 
fore be  well  to  transfer  the  following  passage  to 
the  pages  of  « N.  &  Q.f  In  doing  so  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  though  plausible,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  true:— 

"The  Rue  Porte  Hugon  [Tours]  has  a  still  more 
celebrated  reputation,  inasmuch  as  it  records  the  name 
which  served  to  designate  the  victims  themselves.  Ihe 
Protestants,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  secretly,  and, 
crossing  the  ramparts  at  night,  to  repair  to  their  place  < 
rendezvous,  were  occasionally  seen  by  the  timid  country 
people,  or  the  superstitious  sentinels,  who  took  each 
dusky  and  flitting  form,  as  it  glided  by  him  in  the  dim 
light,  for  the  spectre  of  le  Roy  Hugon,  known  from  time 
immemorial  to  haunt  the  ancient  walls  of  Tours.  From 
this  circumstance  the  name  Hugonot  was  bestowed  on 
them  •  or  as  others  say,  because,  all  sorts  of  wickedness 
and  evil  being  attributed  to  this  Roi  Lutin,  the  enemies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  looked  upon  as  his 
fitting  children,  worthy  to  bear  his  name."— Louisa 
Stuart  Costello,  '  A  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and 
the  Vines,'  1810,  vol  ii.  p.  66. 

ANON. 

A  KEMNANT  OF  FEUDALISM.— The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Guernsey  Star,  April  26,  1887: — 

"A  curious  case  was  brought  forward  at  the  Royal 
Court  on  Saturday  last  by  the  Prevot  of  the  Manor  of 
Blanchelande.  The  action  was  to  enforce  payment  of 
an  annual  Chef  rente  of  4  qrs.  0  dig.  0£  denerel,  one- 
half  and  three-sixteenths  of  a  fifth  of  a  denerel  of 
wheat;  one  fowl,  one  half  and  one-sixth  of  a  fowl, 
also  one-fortieth  and  one  four  hundred  and  eightieth 
part  of  a  fowl;  twenty-eight  eggs,  and  three-fourths 
and  one-eighth  of  an  egg  ;  the  whole  for  the  year  1886, 
and  fivepence,  being  the  usual  fine  for  nonpayment. 

"The  whole,  according  to  a  calculation  produced  in 
court,  amounts  to  32.  2s.  9jd.  as  under  :— 

Wheat £2    16    6£ 

Fowls 0      3    4| 

Eggs 0      2    4| 


Fine. 


2    4i 
0    5 


3     2    9t 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiffs  by  default." 

The  denerel  is  the  one-sixth  of  a  bushel. 

Y.  S.  M. 

A  SYMPATHETIC  CURE  FOR  TOOTHACHE. — It  is 
related  in  Julius  Stinde's  '  Die  Familie  Buchholz,' 
a  work  which  has  just  been  acceptably  translated 
into  English  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz,  that  when  Herr 
Buchholz  was  afflicted  with  toothache  his  wife  was 
told  by  the  Aufwaschfrau,  or  charwoman,  whom 
she  employed,  "  dass  sie  ein  ausgezeichnetes  Sym- 
pathieniittel  wtisste,  das  schon  so  sehr  vielen 
Leuten  geholfen  habe"  (p.  28).  Writes  Frau 
Buchholz : — 

"  I  thought  at  once,  Why  should  we  not  give  it  a  trial  ? — 
for  sympathy  is,  at  all  events,  wonderfully  cheap.  Carl 


pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  old  Grunert's  remedy,  but  I  per- 
suaded him  to  try  it,  as  sympathy  could  surely  do  him  no 
harm.  He  at  last  consented  to  let  her  try  her  hand. 
Grunert  knew  that  we  had  an  elder  tree  in  the  garden 
that  would  suit  her  purpose,  so  she  went  out  quietly  and 
cut  a  small  piece  off  one  of  the  branches.  On  returning 
she  poked  this  bit  of  wood  round  and  round  in  Carl's  de- 
cayed tooth  till  it  bled.  All  this  was  done  without  a 
word  being  spoken.  Then  she  went  out  again  to  the 
tree  and  tied  the  bit  of  wood  with  a  linen  thread  on  to 
the  place  from  which  she  had  cut  it,  and  then  came  in 
and  asked  if  the  pain  had  gone.  'Is  that  what  you 
expected  1 '  exclaimed  Carl,  annoyed.  '  My  tooth  aches 
much  worse  since  you  worried  it  with  that  bit  of 
wood.'  But  Grunert  merely  said,  'Just  let  him  wait 
till  the  wood  has  grown  on  to  the  tree  again ;  the  pain 
will  vanish  in  a  moment.'  After  wishing  that  he  might 
very  soon  be  better,  she  went  away  home.  Carl 
grumbled  dreadfully  about  her  nonsense,  especially  as 
the  toothache  had  become  more  violent  since  the  sym- 
pathetic remedy  had  been  applied." — 'The  Buchholz 
Family,'  Schmitz's  translation,  p.  33. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

'HUDIBRAS,'  PART  I.,  EDITIONS  OF  1663. — 
The  number  of  these  is  certainly  considerable. 
Lowndes  mentions  three;  your  correspondent  COL, 
PRIDEAUX  (7th  S.  iii.  446)  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered a  fourth,  existing  in  two  states  ;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  an  edition  in  duodecimo,  which 
is  also  found  in  two  states.  It  consists  of  two  pre- 
liminary leaves  (on  the  verso  of  the  former  of 
which  appears  the  "  imprimatur,"  the  recto  of  the 
latter  forming  the  title-page)  and  128  pages  of  letter- 
press. Both  "  imprimatur  "  and  title-page  are  in 
type  and  ornaments  identical  with  those  of  Mar- 
riot's  smaller  8vo.  edition  (which  I  will  call  D).  With 
regard  to  Marriot's  four  issues  I  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  his  larger  8vo.  (C)  was  the  first  issued, 
for  in  canto  i.  1.  742  (I  follow  the  numeration  of 
Gray's  edition  of  1744),  C  alone  reads   "  Nero 
effect  "  (corrected  in  the  errata  to  "  Nare  olfact "), 
an  error,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  likely  to  have 
arisen  from  misreading  the  original  MS.  than  other- 
wise.    Apropos  of  these  errata,  my  copy  of  C  con- 
tains the  following,  "P.  79,  1.  11,  for  whet  read 
whets,"  but  at  p.  79  I  find  "  whets "  printed. 
Query  whether  there  were  two  states  of  C  ? 

2.  That  D  was  the  last  issued,  for  in  canto  i. 
1.  145,  C  and  both  the  12mo.  issues  (E  and  F)  have 

He  'd  tell  where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 
altered  in  D  to — 

He'd  tell  where  Ens  and  Quiddity, 
to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  metre. 

3.  That  D  was  printed  from  C,  and  not  from  E 
or  F,  for  (i.)  where  the  spelling  in  C  differs  from 
that  in  E  and  F,  D  generally  follows  C,  e.  g.t  ter- 
minations spelt  -esse  in  E  and  F  usually  appear  in 
B  and  C  as  -ess  ;  (ii.)  in  canto  iii.  11.  225,  227,  D 

follows  C  in  reading  "  authors his  bones,"  while 

E  and  F,  more  grammatically,  read  "  author";  the 
second  edition  corrects  them  all  and  gives  "authors 
their." 
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4.  That  of  E  and  F  one  was  undoubtedly 
printed  from  the  other,  the  two  books,  in  fact, 
appearing  to  be  identical  but  for  the  correction  in 
the  one  of  a  certain  number  of  typographical 
errors  which  occur  in  the  other.  They  both  con- 
tain a  very  curious  mistake  in  the  division  of 
11.  1235-6  of  canto  iii.,  which  in  0  and  D  run  : — 

And  manners ;  can  pronounce  a  saint 
Idolatrous,  or  ignorant, 

but  appear  in  E  and  F  divided  thus  : — 
And  manners ;  can  pronounce 
A  saint  Idolatrous  or  ignorant. 

I  notice  that  the  date  of  the  "  imprimatur  "  in  C  is 
given  "  Novemb.  11 "  (as  in  the  issues  cited  7th  S. 
iii.  446).  In  D,  E,  and  F  it  is  "  Nov.  11." 

F.  W.  D. 

THE  PILOT  FISH  AND  SHARK. — This  notelet  has 
been  written  because  I  know  not  that  the  fact 
herein  narrated  is  generally  known,  or  even  ac- 
credited, and  because  the  only  parallel  account 
known  to  me — a  very  excellent  one  in  Couch's 
'British  Fishes' — is  told  at  second  or  third  hand. 
Traversing  in  my  elder  boyhood  southern  tropical 
waters,  on  a  fine  day,  with  a  gentle  breeze  and 
only  a  slightly  ruffled  sea,  the  cry  was  raised  "A 
shark!  A  shark!"  There  he  was,  about  two  or 
three  yards  astern,  keeping  even  pace  with  the 
vessel— I  write  of  the  days  of  sailing  ships — while 
playing  in  a  small  circle,  under  and  close  to  his 
right  shoulder,  were  some  half-dozen  nimble  little 
fishes,  pronounced  at  once  by  the  captain  and 
others  to  be  pilot  fish,  and  certainly  as  unlike  any 
description  of  shark  yet  seen  as  they  could  well  be. 
A  large  piece  of  salt  pork  was,  as  soon  as  possible, 
let  down  by  a  rope  till  nearly  on  a  level  with  his 
nose.  He,  however,  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
it ;  but  after  a  while  a  couple  or  so  of  these  pilot 
fish  swam  up  to  and  about  it,  and  then  returned, 
but,  so  far  as  I  and  others  could  judge,  made  no 
communication  to  the  shark  by  contact  or  other- 
wise. After,  however,  a  few  moments'  apparently 
continued  indifference,  he  sailed  slowly  towards 
the  pork,  bent  his  body  backward  so  that  his 
mouth  was  nearly  perpendicular,  and  caught  at 
the  bait.  The  hook  caught  him,  and  with  a  joyful 
"  Yo,  heave  ho,"  he  was  hauled  on  deck.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  axe  severed  his  head,  and  his  body, 
as  soon  as  safety  would  permit,  was  slit  up  and 
examined  for  prizes.  Finally,  his  length,  being 
measured,  turned  out  to  be  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet.  Attention  being  then  diverted  to  the 
pilot  fish,  they  were  seen  swimming  about  in  a 
perplexed  and  troubled  state  of  mind,  and  so 
continued.  Next  morning  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  I  may  add  that  no  sailor  that  I  have 
questioned  in  my  various  voyages  has  ever  seen 
these  fish  by  themselves,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  I  have  seen  at  least  four  or  five  other  large 
sharks,  I  never  again  saw  one  so  accompanied. 


As  possibly  not  an  uninteresting  pendant  to  the 
above,  I  may  say  that  on  opening  a  ground  shark 
of  some  three  or  four  feet,  caught  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  there  was  found  in  its  womb  seven 
young  but  perfectly  formed  sharks.  When  cut 
out  and  thrown  into  a  bucket  of  water  they  swam 
about  as  though  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  and 
one  snapped  viciously  at  a  bit  of  stick  with  which 
his  nose  had  been  touched,  as  though  he  had  been 
taught  it,  and  had  learnt  his  lesson  perfectly. 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

"LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT." — No  apology,  I  think, 
can  be  needful  for  sending  the  following  extract 
from  the  Globe  of  Sept.  2,  1887,  to  the  Editor  of 
'N.  &  Q.,'  in  the  hope  that  he  will  preserve  it  for 
the  use  of  English  scholars  : — 

"  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  his  celebrated  hymn 
'Lead,  kindly  light,'  consisted  originally  and  authentic- 
ally of  three  or  four  verses.  Cardinal  Newman  writeg 
from  the  Oratory,  Birmingham,  that  it  consisted  of 
three,  not  of  four,  stanzas,  and  that  the  fourth,  pub- 
lished in  some  hymn  books,  is  by  another  pen." 


Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 


E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME. — The  following 
census  of  the  city  of  Eome  in  1699  is  from  the  C 
division  of  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  whole  volume  is  in  Italian,  and 
contains,  among  other  matter,  an  account  of  the 
Pontifical  revenue  and  expenditure,  besides  other 
interesting  documents.  It  can  easily  be  found  in 
the  index  to  the  printed  catalogue. 

Lista  dell'  anime  habitant!  in  Roma  nell  A°  1699. 

Parochiali 81 

Case  o  famiglie     29,526 

Vescovi      42 

Preti          2,687 

Frati  &  religiosi 3,650 

Monache 1,947 

Collegiati  &  scolari         1,133 

Puoveri  &  ospedati          2,215 

Cortegiani  de  Signori  Cardinal!  .         1,574 

Maschi  d'  ogn'  eta          78,371 

Carcerati 359 

Femine  d'  ogn'  eta         56,718 

Atti  alia  communione 102,375 

Nonatti 32,532 

Communicati       102,297 

Non  communicati          72 

Mori  14 

Bizzoche 65 

Meretrici 532 

Tutti  insieme  135,089 

The  total  is  derived  from  th*  addition  of  numbers 
ten  and  twelve  in  the  above  list. 

JAMES  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS. 

ERROR  CONCERNING  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
— The  late  Col.  Chester  was  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  men.  So  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended  I  have  never  found  any  writer  in  the 
English  language  whom  it  was  so  absolutely  safe 
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to  trust,  yet  in  his  'Registers  of  Westminster 
Abbey '  he  fell  into  a  strange  error  with  regard  to 
the  first  resting-place  of  the  relics  of  Scotland  s 
holiest  and  purest  martyr.  In  a  note  concerning 
Prince  Henry,  who  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Dec.  8,  1612,  the  colonel  says,  "  He  died 
at  Saint  James's  Palace,  and  was  buried  under  the 
monument  of  his  grandmother,  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  whose  remains  had  been  brought  from  Scot- 
land the  previous  month"  (p.  HO).  When  I 
pointed  out  the  mistake  to  my  friend  he  was  much 
annoyed  by  it,  and  said  he  should  correct  it  in  a 
subsequent  publication.  How  the  error  came  about 
he  did  not  know.  Of  course  he  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  murder  of  Fotheringhay  and  the 
burial  at  Peterborough  as  any  one  of  your  readers. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

BALLOONING.— The  Globe  of  August  13  contains 
an  account  of  a  ballooning  ascent  in  Paris,  made 
by  way  of  testing  the  highest  altitude  at  which 
animal  life  can  be  maintained.  A  propos  of  such 
experiments,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  twelfth  book  of  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost/  as  showing  the  exactness  with 
which  a  poet  can  write  on  scientific  subjects  : — 

Wretched  man,  what  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither,  to  sustain 
Himself  and  his  rash  army,  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread  f 

The  parties  reached  an  altitude  of  7,000  metres,  if 
the  newspaper  accounts  are  correct. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

ENGLISH  PARISH  CHURCH  DEDICATED  TO  ST. 
MARY  OF  EGYPT. — Kirk  Smeaton  Church,  near 
Pontefract,  is  dedicated  to  this  converted  and 
canonized  sinner.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  parish 
church  in  England  so  dedicated.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

A  FACT  IN  1887.— 

Housekeeper  (to  housemaid). — "Your  mistress 
says  that  her  bed  last  night  was  hard  and  full  of 
lumps;  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  turn  it  yesterday." 

Housemaid. — "  Oh  no,  Ma'am  !  Yesterday  was 
Friday.  I  could  not  turn  a  bed  on  a  Friday:  it 
would  turn  the  luck."  ^'.  HERMENTRUDE. 

[There  is  an  old  superstition  against  turning  a  bed  on 
Sunday.] 

THOMAS  CHALONER,  M.P.  FOR  WIGAN  (1545- 
1547). — As  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Notes  have  departed  this  life  without  lawful  issue, 
but  leaving  their  parent,  '  N.  &  Q.,'  them  surviv- 
ing, it  seems  clear  that  that  parent  is  entitled  to 
the  suggestion,  for  Mr.  W.  D.  Pink's  consideration 
(see  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Notes, 
i.  71),  that  the  Thomas  Chalanour  as  to  whom  he 


desires  information  was  probably  Thomas  Chaloner, 
of  St.  Bees  (born  1521,  died  1565),  some  account 
of  whom,  by  Mr.  William  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  will  be 
found  in  Part  VI.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Literary  and 
Scientific  Association,  pp.  48-63.  Q.  V, 

HISTORIC  COINCIDENCES.— Charles  I.  was  decapi- 
tated Jan.  30, 1649  ;  Louis  XVI.  was  decapitated 
Jan.  21,  1793.  The  number  of  letters  in  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  is  in  both  8  ;  the  sum  of  the 
dates  1649  and  1793  is  in  both  cases  20  ;  the  sum 
of  the  day  30  and  21  is  in  both  cases  3;  the  month 
in  both  cases  is  January.  Both  were  Christian 
kings  ;  both  were  tried  ;  and  both  decapitated  by 
judicial  sentence.  E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

DICKENSIANA.— The  Post  Office  Directory  for 
1837,  has  the  following  entry,  "  George  Lamerte, 
Blacking  Manufacturer,  100,  London  Wall."  I 
have  not  the  book  by  me,  but  from  certain  notes  I 
fancy  Forster  estimates  the  date  of  Robert  Warren's 
purchase  of  this  business  as  considerably  earlier. 

J.  J.  S. 

EUROPEAN  MUSEUM  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY. — 
I  have  a  ticket  for  this, signed  J.Wilson,  manager, 
and  available  until  April  2, 1797.  It  is  described : — 

"E.M.,  1797,  King  St.,  St.  James's  Square.  Five 
Thousand  of  the  principal  Nobility  and  Gentry  are 
Subscribers  to  the  above  National  Gallery,  which  is  now 
the  first  Picture  Market  in  Europe,  being  patronised  and 
supported  by  all  the  Amateurs  and  Fashionable  Cogno- 
scenti. Transferable  Tickets,  which  admit  a  Gentleman 
and  Three  Ladies  daily  for  One  Year,  One  Guinea. 
Quarterly  Tickets  for  any  Gentleman  and  Three  Ladies, 
also  transferable,  Half  a  Guinea ;  and  Monthly  ditto, 
Five  Shillings.  Admittance  to  Non-Subscribers,  One 
Shilling." 

HYDE  CLARKE. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CHAFTS.— This  is  a  Scottish  word,  derived  from 
the  Scandinavian ;  its  representative  in  modern 
English  is  chops  or  chaps,  which  is  not  much  used 
except  colloquially,  jaws  being  preferred.  Chafts 
itself,  however,  occurs  in  Coverdale's  translation  of 
the  Bible  (1535),  and  my  query  is  as  to  whether  it 
is  used  in  any  later  English  book.  As  Coverdale 
was  a  native  of  Richtnondshire,  its  use  in  England 
may  even  then  have  been  restricted  to  the  northern 
counties,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
used  colloquially  in  any  of  them  now.  In  Cover- 
dale's  first  version  of  Psalm  Iviii.  6,  we  have 
"smyte  the  chaft  bones  of  the  lyons  whelpes  in 
sender,  O  Lorde  "  ;  but  in  his  revised  version,  in- 
corporated into  the  Great  Bible  (from  which  the 
Psalms  still  used  in  the  Prayer  Book  are  taken), 
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this  is  turned  into  "smite  the  jaw-bones  of  the 
lions,  0  Lord."  Now  why  did  Coverdale  himself 
alter  chaft  into  jaw?  Not  from  any  study  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  for  it  is  only  a  case  of  substituting 
one  English  word  for  another.  Perhaps  reflection 
and  conversation  had  told  him  that  even  then 
chaft  was  only  a  provincial  north-country  word, 
and  would  not  be  generally  intelligible. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

ORORES. — I  was  reminded  of  this  word,  con- 
cerning which  I  imagined  I  had  inquired  about 
five  years  ago,  by  a  question  which  was  asked  me 
to-day.  When  at  Amiens  in  1882  I  noticed 
above  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
"  Salle  des  Orores  ";  by  the  side  were  "  Salle  des 
Avocats,"  "Salle  des  Avoue's."  I  have  asked 
many  French  friends,  both  at  Amiens  itself  and  in 
Paris,  consulted  Littre",  and  have  never  had  any 
solution  to  the  mystery. 

EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

SIR  JOSIAH  CHILD,  BART.— I  shall  be  glad 
if  your  readers  will  tell  me  the  dates  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  above  famous  man.  M.A.Oxon. 

127,  Queen's  Road,  East  Grinstead. 

AMERICA  OR  AMERIGO. — What  is  the  etymology 
of  the  name  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

DR.  EDWARD  PEART,  a  graduate  of  Leyden, 
was  in  practice  as  a  physician  at  East  Butterwick, 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  He  wrote  several  books 
or  pamphlets  on  professional  subjects.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  communicate  their  titles  ? 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

THE  CAMPANILE  AT  SALISBURY.— We  were  told 
at  the  late  Archaeological  Congress  at  Salisbury 
that  the  old  campanile,  which  stood  near  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  was 
taken  down  in  1795  by  Wyatt,  the  architect  who 
dealt  such  terrible  destruction  to  the  interior  of 
the  nave  and  chancel.  But  in  the  Wiltshire 
volume  of  '  Cooke's  Topography,'  which  must  have 
been  published  in  this  century,  as  it  quotes  a  book 
printed  and  published  in  1800,  the  campanile  is 
mentioned  as  still  standing.  What  is  the  truth 
here  1  Was  the  order  to  pull  down  the  campanile 
left  unexecuted  for  six  years,  or  was  the  book  care- 
lessly edited,  or,  at  all  events,  not  "brought  down 
to  date"?  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W 

KING  ARTHUR  AS  A  RAVEN. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  to  early  allusions  to  the  tradition 
about  King  Arthur  and  the  raven  ?  His  soul  is 
said  in  the  old  romances  to  have  entered  a  raven. 


In  Cornwall  the  bird  is  the  chough,  for  which 
reason  it  is  spared  (or  used  to  be  spared)  by  the 
people.  Where  can  I  find  the  legend  treated  of; 
also  of  Arthur's  return  to  reign  again  ? 

H.  E.  W. 

[The  legend  ia  to  be  found  in  'Don  Quixote.'  See 
Jarvis's  translation,  book  ii.  c.  5.  See  'N.  &  Q.,'  1"S. 
viii.  618.] 

A  FLY  SUPERSTITION.— Did  there  exist  in  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
a  belief  that  it  was  an  ill  omen  for  a  large  fly  to 
alight  on  a  person  ;  and  does  a  similar  superstition 
still  prevail  in  parts  of  France  ?  FRANCESCA. 

SQUIRE  FERAULAS.  —  "  Who,  except  Squire 
Feraulas,  has  ever  been  able  to  keep  a  register 
of  all  the  thoughts,  sighs,  and  exclamations  of  his 
illustrious  master?"  (Grammont's  'Memoirs,'  ed. 
Bohn,  p.  286.)  What  is  the  allusion  ? 

W.  F.  P. 

DE  BOHUN  =  CAREY. — Was  the  ancient  shield 
of  Carey — viz.,  Gules,  a  chev.  arg.  between  three 
swans — that  of  de  Bohun  ?  Pleshey  Castle,  in 
Essex,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  de  Bohuns. 
Sir  John  Gary,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  first 
Viscount  Falkland,  held  the  castle,  and  died  there 
in  1552.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  held 
sway  at  Pleshey.  He  was  slain  at  Boroughbridge 
in  1322.  The  de  Bohuns  obtained  their  swans  as 
Earls  of  Essex  from  the  de  Mandevilles,  whom 
they  succeeded.  The  latter  were  related  to  Adam 
Fitz-Swanne,  or  Swayne,  of  Denmark.  The  Lovels 
of  Karey  Castle,  in  Somerset,  did  not  bear  these 
arms,  though  the  Lovels  of  Tarrant-Merifield,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  bore  the  three  swans  arg.  on 
a  field  gules.  T.  W.  CAREY. 

"  SOLDIERS'  BUTTONS,"  A  FLOWER- NAME.  — 
While  in  Scarborough  in  the  park  a  few  days  ago 
I  heard  some  children  call  certain  flowers  by  the 
name  of  "  soldiers'  buttons."  The  flowers  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  they  were  wild ;  not 
having  seen  them,  I  cannot  be  sure.  Is  this  a 
name  given  to  flowers  of  any  kind  in  other  parts 
of  England,  and  what  flowers  are  they  ?  Will  any 
one  assist  me  so  far  as  he  is  able  ? 

HERBERT  HARDY. 

ELIOT  FAMILY. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  particulars  concerning  a  family  named  Eliot, 
whose  daughter  Ann  married  a  Lawrence  Cooke  in 
1696  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  said  marriage  took 
place  when  the  lady  was  only  fifteen,  and  it  ia 
surmised  that  she  was  an  heiress,  her  father  having 
died  when  she  was  two  months  old.  The  register 
of  the  marriage,  which  took  place  in  Hants,  is : 
"Lawrence  Cooke,  of  the  parish  of  Warnford,  and 
Ann  Eliot,  of  y*  par  of  Swanmer,  were  married 
February  16,  1696/7."  I  cannot  find  mention  of 
the  Eliot  family  in  the  registers  of  Swanmore, 
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Wroxford,  or  Swanmore,  Ryde,  I.W.,  or  of  Sfcanmer, 
Sussex,  or  any  place  of  similar  name.  The  infer- 
ence seems  to  be  that  the  marriage,  being  a  clan- 
destine one,  took  place  when  the  young  bride  was 
on  a  visit  to  some  neighbouring  family. 

JAMKS  WILLIAMS. 
St.  Helen's  House,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

[Replies  to  be  sent  direct.] 

BARNARD,  CLOCKMAKBR,  NEWARK. — I  bought 
the  other  day  an  old  c*se  clock  of  oak,  which  has 
an  ornamented  brass  face.  On  a  round  sunk  shield 
in  the  usual  place  is  engraved  roughly, 

TV- 
BARNARD 
NEWA.KK 
1061. 

The  clock  may  be  two  hundred  years  old.  I  wish  to 
know  when  W.  Barnard  began  business  in  Newark 
as  a  clockmaker,  and  when  he  finished.  Also  the 
number  of  clocks  he  made.  Surely  not  1061  !  That 
would  be  a  work  which  in  those  days  of  hand  labour 
would  not  be  done  in  the  lifetime  of  one  business 
man.  It  st-ems  to  me  probable  that  the  number 
is  intended  for  161,  or  else  the  maker  numbered 
the  first  clock  he  made  1001  (as  some  makers  of 
articles  do  even  now),  in  which  case  the  clock  in 
question  would  be  the  sixty-first. 

THOS.  RATCLIPFB. 

GLEANERS'  BELL.— I  should  feel  obliged  if  any 
correspondent  could  give  me  information  about  the 
gleaners'  bell,  which  is  rung  in  some  parishes  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  What  is  the  origin? 
When  was  it  instituted?  Where  is  it  mostly 
rung  ?  I  should  like  one  or  two  poetical  quota- 
tions in  allusion  to  it.  j\  M.  0. 
[See  6'h  S.  xii.  186.] 

JOHN  KING,  ESQ.,  M.P.  ENNISKILLEN.— Lord 
Belmore  writes  of  the  above,  in   his  interesting 
Parliamentary   Memoirs  of   Fermanagh,   1613- 
1 885  ; — 

„"  Jf°hS  ?i"g  is  <H8Icribed  in  ^e  Parliamentary  Return 
as  of  Haldiman  House,  Hertford.  The  '  Return  of 
Owners  of  Land 'for  Hertfordshire  gives  no  clue  as  to 
hu  identity  or  that  of  his  family:  nor  is  any  King  of 
Haldiman  House  mentioned  iu  it.'' 

Can  any  correspondent  give  any  further  informa- 
tion f  p     q     -rr 
Corrard,  Lisbellaw. 

ANCIENT  SEALS.— I  8hould  like  to  be  informed 


^»«ou,  vveiBn,  ana  Irish  seals.     Has  any  work 

SS^^sRgg 

addition  in  the  interest  of  pure  heraldry  ? 
Boston,  U.S.  A.  D.  WELD  FRENCH. 

GENERAL  STUDHOLME  HODGSON.— Somewhere 
towards  1780-1800  lived  an  officer-a  general- 


of  the  name  of  Stud  holme  Hodgson.  Could  any 
reader  inform  me  what  became  of  his  East  Indian 
and  English  estates  and  money  when  he  died  ?  If 
they  went  into  Chancery,  as  is  possible,  who  are 
the  heirs  ;  and  where  might  I  find  any  informa- 
tion about  him  ?  AUSTIN  FARLEY. 
Liverpool. 

"  KNOCKING  DOWN  OLD  SARUM."— When  I  was 
a  boy  I  remember  reading  an  epigram  on  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  who  was  acci- 
dentally upset  by  some  of  the  dancers  at  a  ball  at 
Hatfield  House.  I  think  the  lines  ran  thus  : — 
That  Tory  ball  at  Hatfield  House 

Was  surely  "  haruin  scnrum  "; 
What  could  reforming  Whims  do  worse 
Than  "knocking  down  Old  Sarum?  " 

The  first  line,  perhaps,  is  not  correctly  quoted.  But 
I  would  fain  know  where  the  epigram  is  to  be 
seen  in  print,  and  who  was  its  witty  author.  Was 
it  Jekyll,  or  Luttrell,  or  George  Rose,  or  Tom 
Macau  lay  ?  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

DISTINCTIVES  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. — The  late  Rev. 
W.  Waterworth,  in  his  singularly  learned  'Eng- 
land and  Rome,'  speaking  of  a  certain  Sir  Osmund 
Gifford,  who  had  carried  off  two  nuns  from  the 
convent  of  Wilton,  says  that,  among  other  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  him,  he  consented  to  "  forfeit 
the  distinctives  of  a  gentleman,"  p.  314.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  ANON. 

THE  "  TRIERS." — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
where  to  get  a  list  of  the  thirty-eight  "  Triers  " 
appointed  by  Cromwell  to  examine  the  clergy  ?  I 
am  anxious  to  know  if  any  Sussex  men  acted  in 
that  capacity.  Are  their  minute  books  preserved  ? 
FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton, 

ROSAMOND  CLIFFORD.  —  Cannot  the  date  01 
"Fair  Rosamond's"  birth,  unfixed  in  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography/  be  ascertained  ? 
She  died  in  1176.  Had  she  two,  or  only  one  son 
by  Henry  II.  ?  EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  FECHTER.  —  According  to 
the  *  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Contemporains,' 
Fechter,  the  actor,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Paris, 
October  23,  1824.  Miss  Kate  Field,  in  her  bio- 
graphy, while  agreeing  in  the  date,  gives  Hanway 
Yard,  Oxford  Street,  as  the  place  of  birth.  Is 
there  any  means  of  ascertaining  which  is  correct  ? 

URBAN. 

'ENOCH  ARDEN.'— Is  it  known  whether  Tenny- 
son's 'Enoch  Arden  '  is  founded  upon  fact;  and,  if 
so,  are  any  further  details  about  the  history  of  the 
poem  readily  obtainable  ?  Also,  is  the  scene  of 
the  tale  to  be  fixed  as  referring  to  any  special  dis 
trict?  A.  E.  W. 

Handsworth-W:odhouse,  Sheffield. 
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HOP  PLANT.— Can  any  reader  of  *N.  &  Q.'  tell 
me  when  and  why  was  "Humulus  lupulus" 
adopted  as  the  scientific  name  of  hop,  the  plant  ? 

P.    J.  VlLLY. 
Manchester. 

VARYING  FORTUNES. — Can  any  one  give  me 
the  name  of  the  man  who  was  a  midshipman  at 
Trafalgar,  a  cornet  of  horse  at  Waterloo,  and  died 
a  Canon  of  the  Church  ?  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  Devonport. 

KEENE  AND  ANDREWS  FAMILIES. — Edmund 
Keene,  D.D.,  born  at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  1713, 
became  Master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  1748, 
Bishop  of  Chester  (holding  the  living  of  Stanhope, 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  in  commendam  with 
the  see)  in  1752;  translated  to  Ely  in  1770;  and 
died  in  1781.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Lancelot  Andrews,  Esq.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  this  marriage  took  place,  and 
to  what  family  Lancelot  Andrews  belonged,  and 
what  livings  Dr.  Keene  held  before  he  became 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  or  of  what  college  in  Cam- 
bridge he  was  a  graduate  ? 

C.  T.  J.  MOOBE,  Col. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

LETTEN  FAMILY. — Richard  Letten,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew's-in-the- Wardrobe,  London,  draper, 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  June  1,  1613,  Mary 
Wolsey,  of  St.  Dunstan's  West,  daughter  of  John 
Wolsey,  late  of  North  Walsham,  county  Norfolk, 
deceased.  He  was  then  a  widower,  fifty  years  of 
age.  Had  they  any  children  ;  and  what  were 
their  names?  What  was  the  name  of  his  first 
wife ;  and  had  he  any  children  by  her,  and  what 
were  their  names?  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Richard  Letten,  who  visited  Dr. 
Richard  Napier,  of  London,  to  consult  him  for  a 
'*  payne  in  his  bed,"  June  24,  1604,  when  he  was 
"  forty  years,  and  married  "  (Manuscripts  of  Elias 
Ashmole  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  181, 
96).  Peter  Letten  (supposed  his  brother),  of 
Dunton,  county  Essex,  married  Ann  Sandell,  of 
Haverstock,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sandell,  of 
Basseldon,  in  said  county,  deceased.  Marriage 
licence  by  the  Bishop  of  London  dated  June  26, 
1615.  Was  there  any  issue  of  this  marriage  ; 
and  what  were  the  names  of  his  children  ?  Any 
information  in  relation  to  this  family  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  J.  J.  LATTING. 

36,  Woburn  Place,  W.C. 

LUCY  WALTERS.— Where  can  I  find  the  fullest 
account  of  Lucy  Walters,  mother  of  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Monmouth?  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  Devonport. 

QUARTER- WAYTER.— In  Sir  John  Davies's  *  Dia- 
logue,' Tanner  MS.  79,  which  I  suggest  in  another 
noting  was  spoken  at  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  before  the 


queen  in  1602,  the  Gentleman  Usher  says,  "  No, 
do  as  I  bid  thee  ;  I  should  know  something  that 
have  beene  a  quarter-  way  ter  [in  the  queen's  service] 
these  fifteen  yeares."  Kersey  gives,  "  Quarter- 
waiters,  officers  that  attend  by  turns,  for  a  Quarter 
of  a  Year,  at  a  Princes  Court."  Is  there  authority 
for  such  a  custom  and  such  a  definition?  The 
usher  who  is  supposed  to  use  the  words  quoted  is 
vaunting  his  experience  in  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  his  advice.  Guessing,  one  might  say  that, 
taking  quarter  in  one  sense  of  the  French  quartier 
and  in  our  sense  of  quarters,  it  might  indicate  a 
house  attendant  ;  or,  taking  it  in  another  sense  of 
the  French  word,  he  might  be  a  trencher-waiter. 
What  the  duties  of  gentlemen  ushers  as  employed 
by  royalty  are  might  be  a  second  question  for  the 
elucidation  of  my  query.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

*  LEAVES  PROM  A  MANAGER'S  NOTE-BOOK.'  — 
Who  is  the  author  of  the  theatrical  sketches  so 
entitled  which  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  ?  Have  they  been  reprinted  ? 

H.  T. 


RECORDS  OF  CELTIC  OCCUPATION  IN  LOCAL 

NAMES. 

(7th  S.  iv.  1,  90,  134,  170). 
In  his  first  article  on  this  subject  MR.  STEVENSON 
included  me  in  a  class  of  writers  which  he  called 
an  "army  of  Celtic  etymologists."  I  was  singled 
out  as  a  representative  or  adherent  of  a  school  with 
which  I  have  no  more  sympathy  than  MR.  STEVEN- 
SON has,  and  to  which  I  do  not  in  any  sense  belong. 
I  am  not  easily  surprised  at  the  language  of  con- 
troversy, especially  when  the  word  "  Celtic  "  enters 
the  field,  for  the  mention  of  that  unhappy  word  is 
something  like  treading  on  an  Irishman's  coat-tail. 
But  I  do  confess  to  having  felt  some  astonishment 
when,  upon  opening  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  I  found  myself  described  as  a  Celtic 
etymologist.  I  had  never  derived  a  word  from  the 
"  Celtic."  I  do  not  possess  a  single  book  written 
in  that  language,  and  I  know  no  more  of  "Celtic," 
ancient  or  modern,  than  I  know  of  Chinese.* 

MR.  STEVENSON  must  have  followed  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  etymologist  who  derived  lucus  "a 
non  lucendo.1"  He  must  have  called  me  "  a  Celtic 
etymologist"  because  I  have  never  derived  words 
from  the  "  Celtic  "  !  It  lies  upon  MR.  STEVENSON 
either  to  show  that  I  have  done  so  or  to  withdraw 
his  statement.  It  is  true  that  in  his  first  article  he 
says  that  I  "wisely  let  Welsh  alone";  and  at  the 
last  reference  he  says  that  he  is  not  in  the  least 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  "  never  been  guilty 
of  deriving  English  local  names  from  modern 


*  T  am  not  here  denying  the  Celtic  origin  of  some 
English  mountain  and  river  names.  I  merely  say  that  I 
do  not  understand  the  language,  and  have  never  used  it. 
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Welsh."  I  italicize  the  word  "  modern,"  and  I 
ask  MR.  STEVENSON  either  to  show  that  I  have 
ever  derived  English  place-names  from  any  "  Celtic" 
source  whatever,  or  to  withdraw  his  statement 
without  any  reservation.  "* 

Instead  of  withdrawing  a  statement  which  he 
could  not  support  by  one  scrap  of  evidence,  MR. 
STEVENSON  has  gone  on  to  accuse  CANON  TAYLOR 
and  me  of  ignorance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  declensions. 
He  says  that  we  could  have  avoided  making  certain 
"reckless  etymologies"  which  we  have  made  "by 
merely  looking  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  table  of  declen- 
sions." Now  if  knowledge  on  this  subject  can  be 
so  easily  obtained,  is  it  likely  that  any  reasonable 
person  would  avoid  seeking  it  ?  I  must  leave 
CANON  TAYLOR  to  answer  this  absurd  charge 
against  himself.  For  my  part  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have  had  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  on  my  shelves 
for  many  years.  I  have  not  only  "  looked  at  "  the 
declensions,  I  have  read  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  every  page  is  scored  with  notes  in  my 
handwriting.  I  know  as  well  as  MR.  STEVENSON 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  gen.  pi.  is  not  formed  in  s. 
I  can  only  regret  that  the  "  reckless  "  statements  of 
MR.  STEVENSON  should  compel  me  to  occupy  the 
pages  of  *N.  &  Q.'  with  this  refutation. 

I  have  not  introduced  "the  local  names  in 
Sucef,  Wendel,  Hun,  &c.,"  into  this  discussion,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that,  in  order  to  establish  my  case, 
they  should  be  introduced.  I  have,  however, 
offered  no  objection  to  their  introduction  by  MR. 
STEVENSON;  and  therefore  I  am  told,  in  effect, 
that  to  explain  such  a  word  as  Hunton  as 
"  Huns  town,"  or  "  town  of  Huns,"  implies  an 
ignorance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  declensions.  As- 
suming the  existence  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  of  a 
village  settled  or  occupied  by  Huns,  the  form 
which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  A.-S.  documents 
would  be  Huna-tun.*  Now  Huna-tun  would  be- 
come Hunton,  or  even,  in  later  times,  Hunston,  as 
A.-S.  Lena  mearc  has  become  Denmark.  MR. 
STEVENSON  might  just  as  well  say  that  to  derive 
Denmark  from  "land  of  Danes  "  implies  ignorance 
of  the  A.-S.  gen.  pi.  in  a  or  ena. 

There  are  many  Huntons  and  Hunstons  in 
England.  Both  these  forms  are  represented  in 
Domesday.  Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  Hunston 
contains  the  genitive  singular  of  a  personal  name, 
and  that  Hunton  does  not  ?  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  each  of  these  forms  represents  Huna-tun, 
town  of  Huns.  Domesday  was  compiled  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  that  period  the  old  inflexions  were 
dying  out,  or  changing  to  the  newer  forms.  The 
change  from  Huna-tun  to  Hunton  and  Hunston 
would  be  as  natural  as  the  change  from  Frankish- 
gate  to  French-gate  in  more  recent  times,  for  in 


Wh  In.D.°,me8da7  *  fiQd  WendUberie  and  Franchtom. 
Where  is  the  genitive  in  s  here? 


both  cases  the  ethnic  significance  of  the  names  would 
not  be  forgotten  when  the  changes  were  made. 

One  of  the  ancient  bierlaws  or  townships  within 
the  parish  of  Sheffield  is  called  Brightside.  In 
1624 1  find  Brightsyd-houlm.es.  Harrison,  in  Holin- 
shed's  '  Chronicles,'  mentions  the  place  as  Bricksie. 
It  occurs  as  Brixard  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Brixard  in  1379,  Brelcesherth  in  1328,  (Hunter's 
'  Hallamshire,'  p.  226)  and  Brichisherd  before  1181 
(Eastwood's  *  Ecclesfield,'  p.  58).  Now  it  seems 
clear  that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  erth,  or 
ard,  representing  A.-S.  eard,  county,  native  soil, 
in  short  the  Latin  patria.  This  point  is  rendered, 
in  my  opinion,  certain  by  the  fact  that  the  more 
modern  word  side  has  supplanted  the  older  word 
eard.  Admitting,  as  we  doubtless  must,  that  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country  did  not  at  first  freely 
intermix,  it  seems  clear  that  this  bierlaw  was 
either  named  after  a  person  called  Bright,  or  Beret, 
or  that  it  was  the  "  quarter  "  occupied  by  a  tribe,  or 
by  a  number  of  people  amongst  whom  racial 
distinctions  long  survived.  I  am  aware  that  the 
guttural  spirant  in  Bright  in  an  objection  to  a 
derivation  from  Bryt-eard,  Bryts-eard,  or  Brittisc- 
eard*  In  1637  I  find  "  Bryett  meadow  lying  next 
unto  Hallam,"  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
Brytlande  well  as  occuring  in  Sheffield  in  1566. 
As  regards  the  guttural  spirant,  Bryett  may  be,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  a  transition  from  Bryt  to  Brightt 
for  I  find  in  1637  u  a  close  of  meadow  and  arrable 
called  Bright  with  a  cottage  in  it,"  and  in  the  same 
year  "  the  Bright  house  carr  lying  next  heepsends 
lane."  I  have  already  mentioned  Brightholmlee. 
This  is  many  miles  from  Brightside.  It  is  a  remote 
place  in  Bradfield,  and  from  its  position  towards  the 
high  moors  is  just  the  sort  of  place  to  which  one 
might  expect  that  the  aborigines  would  retreat. 
As  regards  the  oldest  form  of  Brightside  which  I 
have  been  able  to  give,  viz. ,  Brichisherd,  I  would 
observe  that  it  is  very  like  Brittisc-eardrf  especially 
when  compared  with  the  variant  Brixard.^, 

An  old  cross  in  Sheffield  was  called  the  Irish 
cross.  It  is  mentioned  in  1499  as  Yrish  Cross.  The 
streets  adjacent  to  this  cross  still  form  the  Irish 


*  In  1637  I  find  Pye  BanJce  in  Sheffield,  and  Pighhill. 
Pye  Banke  is  also  written  Pay  lanke  and  Payhame 
Banke.  Pigh  hill  and  Pye  BanJce  are  the  same  place. 

t  Compare  Englesert,  which  occurs  in  1349  (Eastwood's 
'  Ecclesfield,'  p.  512).  Of  course  I  admit  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  letter  h  in  Brichisherd.  The 
occurence,  however,  of  Wolsh  Stubbing*,  Brytlande, 
Englesert,  Irish  Cross,  and  Brichisherd  in  the  same  parish 
seems  to  me  to  far  outweigh  any  apparent  difficulty  on  this 
score.  The  carelessness  of  Anglo-Norman  transcribers 
may  be  mentioned  here,  and  the  case  of  Pigh  and  Pye 
mentioned  above.  I  may  also  mention  that  these  places 
are  upon  the  line  which  divides  the  old  kingdoms  of  Mercia 
and  Northumbria. 

J  As  for  the  letter  c  in  Brichisherd,  MR.  STEVENSON 
is  aware  how  easily  an  unskilful  transcriber  might 
mistake  I  for  c.  The  word  is  as  nearly  Brittish  as  it  can 
be. 
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quarter,  as  doubtless  they  did  in  1499,  and  long 
before  then.  Here,  surely,  the  "Celtic"  racial 
distinction  has  been  kept  up  for  many  centuries. 
MR.  STEVENSON  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  these  racial  distinction  were  kept  up  in 
English  villages  lying  side  by  side.  In  the  case  of 
the  Celtic  population  the  distinction  is  still  main- 
tained in  large  towns.  It  is  the  tendency  of  such 
distinctions  in  countries  which  have  been  long 
settled  to  die  out,  and  we  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  tribal  differences  were  more  strongly  accen- 
tuated in  ancient  times  than  now.  Judging  from 
the  analogies  afforded  by  anthropology  and  ethno- 
logy, we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  did  not  at  once  die 
out,  that  they  were  not  all  slaughtered  or  driven  to 
the  fastnesses  of  Wales  and  the  Western  Highlands, 
but  that  great  numbers  remained  settled  in  quarters 
of  their  own,  all  over  England.  This  state  of 
things  is  exactly  what  one  might  expect  to  have 
happened,  and  the  existence  of  such  names  of 
hamlets  and  fields  as  Britland,  Britishside,  or 
Brightside,  Wolsh  Stubbings,  Wales,  Walsworth, 
Welshman's  Croft,  affords,  in  my  opinion,  evidence 
that  a  presumption  of  so  strong  a  kind — violenta 
prcesumptio,  in  the  words  of  Coke — as  to  amount 
to  actual  certainty  ought  to  be  received  as 
historical  truth.  With  Brytlande  well  I  may  com- 
pare Flanderwell  and  Finchwell,  both  near  Sheffield. 
In  the  last  of  these  names  the  prefix  appears  to  be 
an  adjective  Finnisc,  Finnish,  with  which  may  be 
compared  A.-S.  Frencisc  and  the  more  modern  form 
French.  This  a  priori  argument,  already  strong 
in  itself,  is,  in  fact,  supported  by  history,  for 
Caesar  expressly  says  that  Teutonic  settlers  in 
Britain  retained  the  names  of  their  several  tribes  : 

"  Britanniae  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitur  quos  natos  in 
insula  ipsa  memoria  proditum  dicunt ;  maritima  pars  ab 
iia  qui  praedae  ac  belli  inferendi  causa  ex  Belgis  transi- 
erant;  qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  adpel- 
lantur.  quibus  orti  ex  civitatibus  eo  pervenerunt,  et 
bello  inlato  ibi  remanserunt.  atque  agroa  colere  coepe- 
runt."— '  Bell.  Gall.,'  v.  12. 

As  regards  Frankish  field,  it  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  the  name  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  person,  and  the  surname  Frankish  does 
occur  in  Ecclesfield  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  the  existence  of  the  surname  Frankish  or 
French  in  Nottingham  or  Doncaster  would  not 
furnish  the  least  proof  that  iheFrench  gate,  or  French 
quarter,  of  either  of  these  town  was  called  after  a 
Mr.  Frankish  or  a  Mr.  French*  Such  a  theory,  as 
MR.  STEVENSON  must  well  know,  could  not  be 
entertained.  And  the  idea  that  the  Frankish  field 
of  Ecclesfield  is  derived  from  a  personal  name  is 
equally  untenable.  As  for  the  Latinized  form 
Francus  in  the  charter,  it  may  mean  either  Frank- 

*  In  the  Sheffield  dialect  french  means  "  foreign."  A 
new  kind  of  American  knives  would  be  called  french. 
Compare  with  this  the  different  meanings  of  Welsh. 


ish-man  or  French-man,  I  care  not  which.  MR. 
STEVENSON  has  himself  said  that  the  Frankish  gate 
of  Nottingham  has  become  French  gate.  It  would 
appear,  on  his  own  showing,  that  there  is  about  as 
much  difference  between  Frankish  and  French  in 
the  early  periods  of  English  history  as  there  is 
between  Jew  and  Hebrew. 

I  have  already  pointed  to  the  strong  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  settlement  of  the  American 
continent  by  various  European  nations  and  the 
settlement  of  these  islands  by  European  tribes.  No 
dispassionate  observer  can  fail  to  see  the  full  force  of 
this  analogy.  For  my  part  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  state  of  things  which,  as  CANON  TAYLOR  has 
shown  (ante,  p.  134),  now  exists  in  some  parts  of 
the  Grisons  existed  in  England  eleven  or  twelve 
centuries  ago.  MR.  STEVENSON  may  talk  of  Kemble's 
"  rash  conclusions,"  he  may  seek  to  hold  me  up  to 
the  learned  world  as  a  "  Celtic  etymologist,"  or  as 
a  "local  etymologist."  The  first  charge  I  have 
clearly  refuted.  As  for  the  second,  I  know  not 
what  it  means.  If  it  means  "  a  provincial  etymo- 
logist," I  am  a  "local  etymologist"  in  the  same 
sense,  and  in  no  other,  as  the  Archbishop  of  York 
is  a  "  local  preacher."  If  it  means  "  an  etymologist 
dealing  with  local  names,"  then  Kemble,  and  even 
MR.  STEVENSON  himself,  must  be  included  in  the 
some  category.  I  cannot  hope  to  convince  MR. 
STEVENSON  of  error,  for 

Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 
I  submit,  however,  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  tribal  influences  and  tribal  names  are 
clearly  apparent  in  English  local  names.  A  con- 
clusion of  this  kind  is  admittedly  of  the  greatest 
historial  interest.  If  we  reject  it  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  the  human  nature  and  the  economic 
laws  of  to-day  are  wholly  different  from  the  human 
nature  and  the  economic  laws  of  fifteen  centuries 
ago,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties, of  which  local  names  are  not  the  least 
formidable.  If  we  admit  the  conclusion,  English 
history  and  English  archaeology  will  then  be 
in  harmony  with  the  results  of  all  the  best 
modern  research  in  anthropology,  ethnology, 
and  in  natural  science,  and  thousands  of  local 
names,  hitherto  obscure,  will  obtain  a  reasonable, 
if  not  a  certain,  solution.  In  such  an  inquiry  the 
new-found  art  of  phonology  is  very  useful.  But  it 
can  only  be  useful  as  the  handmaid  or  companion 
of  other  ratiocinative  processes,  and  not,  as  MR. 
STEVENSON  seems  to  treat  it,  as  ars  artium  or  as 
a  means  by  which  to  reform  or  subvert  the  whole 
order  of  the  sciences.  S.  0.  ADDT. 

There  is  a  French  Gate  in  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
which  may  have  originated  in  times  soon  after  the 
Norman  occupation.  The  Normans  may  have 
been  called  Franci,  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
franche  means  free.  A  suburb  of  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  is  Frankwell=Frankville= . 
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because  it  was  outside  the  gate  on  the  bridge 
where  tolls  or  octroi  dues  were  exacted.  This 
explanation  may  go  far  to  explain  some  of  the 
expressions  referred  to.  MR.  STEVKNSON  "cannot 
imagine  an  isolated  Welsh  village  in  Eoglish  soil 
retaining  its  Celtic  character  unimpaired  for  over 
four  centuries";  yet  many  towns  and  villages  on 
the  borders  have  two  names,  one  Welsh  and  the 
other  English,  at  the  present  day.  I  could  make 
out  a  list,  if  I  had  time.  In  conversation,  the 
Welsh  people  use  the  Welsh  names.  Shrewsbury, 
Montgomery,  Oswestry,  Welshpool,  Denbigh,  Chirk, 
are  a  few  instances.  I  cannot  enter  into  his  argu- 
ment, but  I  am  convinced  that  where  place-names 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  elements,  both  are  of 
the  same  language,  and  where  they  appear  different 
further  search  is  requisite.  BOILEAU. 

"Ri  FOL  DE  ROL,"  &c.  (7th  S.  iv.  188).— These 
nonsensical  choruses  are  a  form  of  the  ' '  refrain," 
and  may  be  supposed  to  arise  when,  a  refrain  being 
necessary,  the  nature  of  the  writing  does  not  admit 
of  the  refrain  pure  and  proper,  and  the  skill  or 
knowledge  of  the  writer  is  not  equal  to  the  secondary 
refrain. 

The  refrain  proper  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
line  or  sentence  in  its  regular  grammatical  place, 
at  equal  intervals  ;    as  in  that  most  strange  and 
solemn  ballad,  '  A  Lykewake  Dirge": — 
This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 

Everie  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  sleete  and  candle-lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

The  secondary  refrain  is  the  introduction  of  a 
detached  sentence  more  or  less  connected,  or  not 
connected  at  all,  with  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  as 
Scott  in  'Waverley':— 

Heard  ye  sae  merry  the  little  bird  sing? 

And  the  throstle-cock's  head  is  under  hia  wing. 

Earlier  instances  may  be  seen  in  Allingham's 
1  Ballad  Book,'  pp.  262,  279,  and  later  are  some 
ballads  of  Jean  Ingelow's  (wickedly  parodied  by 
Calverley  as  "Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of 
cheese"),  and  "Toll  slowly"  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
'  Rime  of  the  Duchess  May.' 

But  when  we  come  to  the  nonsensical  chorus  the 
refrain  assumes  its  lowest  form,  and  surely  it  would 
be  more  interesting  to  collect  instances   of  the 
secondary  refrain  than  of  this,    The  syllables  used 
are  any  that  lend  themselves  easily  to  music,  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  were  intended  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  instruments  ;  imagination  might  con- 
jure "  Ri  fol  de  rol "  into  the  strings  of  a  violin. 
Rub  a  dub,  rub  a  dub,  so  go  their  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes— 
is  not  exactly  in  point,   but    it  will  show  my 
meaning.    If  NORRIS  C.  begins  his  collection  he  will 
start,  I  suppose,  with  the  traditional "  Derry  down  " 
and  the  Elizabethan  "Hey  nonie  nonie"  and 


"  Hey  trolie  lolie."    Then  he  will  get  on  through 
George  Wither- 
But  fool  as  then  I  was, 

I  thought  she  loved  me  too ; 
But  now,  alas,  she  'a  left  me, 

Falero  lero  loo — 
and  Lord  Dorset  — 

The  muses  now  and  Neptune  too 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you, 
With  a  fa  la  la  la  la— 

to  Burns's  more  elaborate  "Igo  and  ago — iram 
coram  dago"  (Captain  Grose,  Globe  ed.,  p.  232): 
and  the  latest  instance  I  can  give  him  (for,  as  he 
says,  the  style  is — happily — dying  out)  is  in  Charles 
Kingsley's  'Ballad  of  Lorraine,'  written  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  only  published,  I  think,  in  his 
'  Life  and  Letters,"— 
Are  you  ready  for  your  steeple-chase,  Lorraine  Lorraine 

Lorree, 
Barum  Barum  Barum  Barum  Barum  Barum  Baree. 

To  be  pronounced,  of  course,  Barum — not  Barum,  as 
I  once  heard  a  reader  try  to  give  it,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  effect — for  the  sound  does,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  admirably  express  the  cruel  force 
supposed  to  be  put  on  the  poor  girl.  The  ballad  is 
curious,  and  the  end  is  really  pathetic: — 
She  mastered  young  Vindictive,  0  the  gallant  lass  was 

she, 
And  kept  him  straight  and  won  the  race  as  near  as  near 

could  be, 

But  he  killed  her  at  the  brook  against  a  pollard  willow- 
tree, 
0  he  killed  her  at  the  brook,  the  brute,  for  all  the  world 

to  see, 
And  no  one  but  the  baby  cried  for  poor  Lorraine  Lorree. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

If  any  corespondent  should  feel  himself  qualified 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  words,  common  in 
choruses  of  the  last  generation,  perhaps  he  will  at 
the  same  time  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the 
meaning,  exact  or  approximate,  of  an  astounding 
refrain  which  I  have  known  ever  since  I  was  about 
twelve.  It  is  in  Anderson's  Cumberland  ballad, 
'The  Worton  Wedding,'  and  it  is  more  like  a 
prolonged  war-whoop  than  a  bridal  chorus.  I  copy 
it  verbatim  from  the  Wigton  edition  of  the '  Cumber- 
land Ballads,'  no  date.  Anderson  died  in  1833. 
Wburry-whum,  whuddle-whum  ! 

Whulty-whalty,  wha-wha-wha  J 
And  derry-dum,  deeddle-dum  ! 

Derry-ey  den-dee  ! 

As  'The  Worton  Wedding'  consists  of  thirteen 

stanzas,  and  this  wonderful  chorus  is  repeated  after 

each  verse,  the  Worton  wedding-guests  could  not 

complain  that  they  did  not  get  their  money's  worth  ! 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Kopley,  Alresford. 

GOOSEBERRY  (7th  S.  iv.  204).— I  think  ST. 
SWITHIN  would  have  acted  more  fairly  if  he  had 
consulted  my  larger  dictionary  also  concerning 
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this  difficult  word.  All  my  statements  are  founde 
on  evidence,  and  I  give  the  references.     However 
I  only  write  for  those  who  will  condescend  to  look 
up  the  references  given. 

I  do  not  comment  on  the  singular  unfairness  o 
suppressing  all  the  evidence  that  tells  in  the 
direction  I  indicate.  I  give  the  Irish,  Gaelic 
and  Welsh  forms ;  but  these  are  left  out.  J 
also  quote  the  Swedish  parallel  to  the  German 
word  ;  but  this  is  carefully  kept  out  of  sight.  I  d( 
not  think  that  many  can  be  found  who  approve  o 
this  style  of  argument. 

I  simply  confine  myself  to  the  one  complain! 
that  "  neither  dictionary  nor  friend  helps  me  to 
krausbeere."  Now  let  us  see. 

In  my  '  Concise  Dictionary '  (for  I  must  nol 
refer  to  the  larger  one),  I  say,  at  p.  xi,  that  "  G  ' 
means  "  German  words  as  given  in  Fiiigel,  ed, 
1861."  One  would  have  thought  that  this  dic- 
tionary would  have  been  consulted,  as  I  expressly 
refer  to  it.  But  no  ;  it  was  easier  to  attack  me; 
and  a  reference  to  it  would  have  spoilt  the  game. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  my  *  Dictionary '  that  ] 
always  verity  all  the  foreign  words,  and  always 
give  the  exact  reference  to  the  authority  which  1 
consulted.  The  labour  of  doing  this  was  enormous; 
and  now  that  it  is  done  I  am  accused  of  not  know- 
ing an  n  from  a  u.  Well,  I  consult  "  Fiiigel,  ed. 
1861,"  once  more,  and  I  find  as  follows  :  "Kraus, 
adj.,  crisp,  &c. ;  krausbeere,  cranberry,  rough  goose- 
berry." There  can  be  no  error  here  of  n  for  u, 
because  krau&beere  is  given  under  "  Kraus,"  ad 
jective,  and  certainly  the  adjective  is  not  krans 
(with  n).  I  also  find  :  "  Kranbeere,  craneberry, 
red  bilberry."  But  I  do  not  find  either  kransbeere 
or  kronsbeere,  which  ST.  SWITHIN  has  "  heard  of." 
Will  he,  in  his  turn,  say  where  he  heard  of  them  ? 
My  belief  is  that  he  has  no  authority  for  either 
form. 

I  now  add  that  Fiiigel  has  somewhat  altered  his 
definition  in  a  later  edition ;  but  I  could  not  tell 
this  at  the  time,  as  I  had  not  a  later  edition  by 
me.  However,  I  have  received  a  nice  new  copy 
of  the  edition  of  1883  from  Herr  Fiiigel  himself, 
as  a  token  of  esteem,  and  I  highly  value  it.  These 
kind  indications  of  approval  more  than  counter- 
balance this  charge  of  inaccuracy. 

This  edition  has  :  "Krausbeere,  (1)  red  bilberry, 
whortleberry ;  (2)  rough  gooseberry."  Also  kran- 
beere  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  "  Kra- 
nichbeere,  cranberry."  I  suppose  it  makes  no  great 
difference.  I  quote  G.  kranbeere  in  my  '  Concise 
Dictionary,'  s.v.  "Cranberry";  but  ST.  SWITHIN 
never  troubled  to  refer  to  this.  It  was  easier  to 
write  to  *  N.  &  Q.' 

I  also  quote  Swed.  krusbdr  in  my  'Concise 
Dictionary,'  but  this  fact  is  suppressed.  I  give 
the  reference,  at  p.  xi,  to  Tauchnitz  and  Wide- 
gren.  I  now  refer  again  to  these.  I  find  in  the 
former,  "  Krusbdr,  a  gooseberry,"  amongst  ten 


similar  compounds.  I  find  in  the  latter,  "  Krus- 
bar,  fructus,  ribis  grossularise,  gooseberry."  Also, 
"  Krusbdr  s  buske,  ribes  grossularia,  gooseberry 
bush." 

I  can  easily  add  new  illustrations.  Thus,  the 
Mod.  Dutch  word  is  kruisbes,  or  kruisbezie,  as  if 
from  kruis,  a  cross.  But  it  is  really  from  Du. 
kroes,  frizzled,  as  the  old  spelling  shows.  Hex- 
ham's  'Du.  Diet.'  has  "  Kroesbesien,  gooseberries," 
and  "  Kroesen,  to  curie,  or  to  crispe." 

E.  Miiller's  '  Etymological  English  Dictionary  ' 
refers  us,  under  "  Gooseberry,"  to  "  nhd.  kraus- 
beere, schw.  krusbdr,  ndl.  kruisbes,  kruiabezie, 
eine  art  rauher  (krauser)  stachelbeeren,  it.  uva 
crespa."  As  E.  Muller  was  a  German  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  "  neither  dictionary  nor 
friend  "  can  help  us  to  krausbeere.  But  he  did  not 
know  this. 

I  now  find  the  word  also  in  E.  Friesic.  Kool- 
man  has,  "  Krusebqe,  krusbeje  (rauhe)  Stachelbeere, 
Grosselbeere,  uva  crispa  grossularia."  He  says 
there  is  a  Danish  krusbdr,  but  the  usual  Dan. 
word  is  stikkelsbdr. 

Your  readers  will  see  that  the  charge  of  in- 
accuracy thus  brought  against  me  entirely  fails, 
being  purely  reckless.  Will  ST.  SWITHIN  now 
withdraw  it,  sans  phrase  ?  Let  me  hope  so. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

On  Tyneside  and,  I  believe,  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  generally,  groser,  or  grozer,  is  the 
common  word  for  a  gooseberry.  R.  B. 

ANIMATED  HORSEHAIRS  (7th  S.  ii.  24,  1 10,  230, 
293;  iii.  249,  370;  iv.  33).— 

"  Antigonus,  Phegon,  Trallianus,  Appianus  Alexan- 
Irinus,  aliique  hiatorici  a  mulieribua  oriri  Viperas ;  ex 
lominia  quoque  capillis  serpentea  nasci  tradiderunt,  ex 
eo  consensum  probari,  quod  Antigonu*,  n.  91,  ex  spina 
parvos  serpentes  nasci  his  qui  ante  obitum  serpentia 
cadaver  odorati  fuerint,  unde  Archelaus  hoc  epigramma 
con  fee  it  :— 

Cuncta  in  se  alterni  aevivis  longa  revolvit, 

Et  vicibus  certis  omnia  Mundus  alit, 
Et  curvse  spinas  serpens,  res  mira,  medullis 

Naacitur,  hoc  monstrum  putre  cadaver  habet, 
Traxerat  exanimi  vivus  serpentis  odorem,"  &c. 

'  Baldi  Angeli  Abbatii  Med.  Phyaici  Eugubini 
de  Admirabili  Viperae  Natura,'  &c.  (Liber), 
Hagse  Comitis,  1660,  cap.  xi. 

Abbatius's  preface  is  dated  1589. 

EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  (7th  S.  iii.  517;  iv.  152). — 
Allow  me  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  reply  of  MR. 
IARDT  at  the  second  reference  : — 1.  Charlotte 
Sronte  was  born  at  Thornton,  in  Bradford  dale. 
.  The  name  of  Miss  Currer  was  Frances  Mary 
lichardson  Currer.  3.  The  Currers  were  a  family 
f  note  in  the  Craven  district  of  the  West  Riding. 
.  The  estate  of  the  Richardsons  was  at  Bierley, 
ear  Bradford.  Eshton  was  the  estate  of  the 
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Wilgons,  and,  although  Miss  F.  M.  R.  Currer 
resided  there,  it  was  not  her  property.  Eshton  is 
at  least  twenty  miles  from  Haworth,  and  in  a  very 
different  direction. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  present  baronet, 
Henry  Currer  Wilson,  was  sometime  Rector  of 
Marton  and  of  Tunstall.  See  pedigree  of  the 
Wilsons  and  others  in  Whitaker's  'History  of 
Craven.'  W.  H.  W. 

HOMER  (7th  S.  iii.  189,  231,  335,  431).— Several 
hexametrical  versions  of  the  '  Iliad '  have  already 
been  mentioned  ;  to  these  we  may  add, '  The  Iliad 
translated  into  English  Accentuated  Hexameters,' 
by  Sir  John  P.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.  (8vo. 
London,  1866);  and  '  The  Iliad,'  bk.  i.,  in  English 
hexameters  according  to  quantity,  by  John  Murray 
(870.,  London,  1862).  EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SENTENCE  OP  PONTIUS  PILATE  (7th  S.  iii.  287, 
460).— From  an  early  manuscript  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  flavell,  Sand  own, 
Isle  of  Wight,  found  on  the  back  of  a  Latin  index 
to  Lucan's  '  Pharsalia':— 

"  Hec  eat  copia  originalis  se'te'cie  per  Po'tiu'  Pylatu' 
late  co'tra  Jhesu'  extracta  a  vera  original!  reperta  in 
arcbiuo  civitatis  Vierme  in  Delphinalu. 

"  Nos  Po'tius  Pylatus  prepositus  et  Judex  in  Jherusa- 
lem  sub  pote'tissimo  Monarchic  Imperatore  Tyberio 
Cesare  cui'  felicissimu'  imperiu'  co'seruet  Altissimus  in 
o'ibus  et  ex  cu'ctis  salutem. 

"Nobis  sedentibus  pro  tribunal!  ob  zelu'  Justicie  et 
Synagoge  p'p'li  Judeoru'  Presentatus  est  Jhesus  Naza- 
renua  qui  temeraria  assertione  filiu'  del  se  dixit  cu'  ex 
paupercula  matre  natus  sit,  et  rege'  Judeoru'  se  predicat, 
opusque  Salamonia  destruere  se  jactat,  populu'que  a 
moyseica  lege  probatisaima  reuocat :  quibus  o'ibus  uisis 
et  probatie,  crucia  patibulo  da'natione  mori  prescribimu' 
una  cu'  latronibus.  Ite  tenete  eum." 
A  copy  of  this  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Havell 
some  five  and  twenty  years  since.  I  send  it  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

NATH.  J.  HONE. 

AN  EPILOGUE  BY  CHARLES  LAMB  (7th  S.  iv. 
226).— Last  winter  I  saw  at  Mr.  John  Wilson's 
shop  (12,  King  William  Street,  Strand)  a  copy  of 
Henry  Siddons's  *  Time 's  a  Tell-Tale,'  which  had 
stitched  on  to  it  a  leaf  of  inferior  paper  with  Lamb's 
epilogue.  The  verses  were  of  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion, quite  unworthy  of  Lamb  ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member that  they  had  any  other  "offensive" 
quality.  J.  DYKES  CAMPBELL. 

VESTMENTS  OF  BLUE  COLOUR  (7th  S.  iv.  148). 
—It  is  quite  true  that  blue  is  a  common  colour 
in  mediaeval  inventories  ;  and  medieval  writers  on 
liturgical  subjects  count  it  as  one  of  the  colours 
synonymous  with  black.  Violet  and  purple  are 
also  in  the  same  series.  I  think  it  is  thus  spoken 
™?.,,ODe  of  the  'Opines  Romani'  printed  bv 
Mabillon.  But  I  should  doubt  if  it  were  the 
colour  of  vestments  proper  to  the  Pope.  Since 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  at 


Avignon  he  appears  to  have  worn  only  red  or 
white  when  pontificating.  ANON,  may  find  a 
discussion  of  this  modern  restriction  to  two  of  the 
papal  colours  in  the  tracts  of  Domenico  Giorgi  and 
Angelo  Rocca. 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  England  in  the 
use  of  blue.  Very  possibly  it  may  have  been  worn 
in  Rome  by  the  Pope  himself  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages ;  when  the  local  usages  of  Spain  were  abolished 
and  the  Missal  of  Pius  V.  introduced,  special  leave 
was  given  by  Gregory  XIII.  for  blue  to  be  used  on 
feasts  of  the  B.V.M.  It  is  also  used,  I  read,  in 
Germany  and  Naples  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
only  liturgical  direction  that  I  can  find  for  the  use 
of  blue  or  its  congeners  on  feasts  of  the  B.V.M.  is 
in  the  sequence  of  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  is,  the  Church  established  by  the 
Crusaders  about  A.D.  1100.  It  is  the  earliest 
complete  sequence  of  colours  known  to  Ritualists, 
and  I  hope  to  publish  an  account  shortly  in  some 
archaeological  review.  The  reason  given  for  so 
strange  a  colour  as  black  would  no  doubt  be  the 
verse  in  the  Canticles  :  "  Nigra  sum  sed  formosa." 
Black  is  a  very  early  liturgical  colour,  much  earlier 
than  violet  or  blue,  though,  unfortunately,  its  use 
for  Lent  and  other  times  of  affliction  has  died 
out  in  England  since  the  Tractarian  movement. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  ask  ANON,  to 
look  at  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  liturgical  colours  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Society.  J.  WICKHAM  LEGG. 

Braemar,  Aberdeenshire. 

DANCING  IN  CHURCH  (7th  S.  iii.  166,  435).— 
Some  time  before  the  appearance  of  MR.  EDG- 
CUMBE'S  interesting  account  of  the  dancing  boys, 
an  English  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  resided 
some  years  in  Seville  showed  me  a  photograph  of 
them  in  full  costume,  precisely  as  described  by 
your  correspondent,  merely  remarking  that  "  they 
danced  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 

Knowing  the  account  would  interest  him,  I  sent 
him  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  at  the  same 
time  asking  for  any  information  he  could  give  me 
on  the  subject.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  reply  : — 

"  The  description  is  a  very  good  one.  As  when  I  saw 
it,  it  took  place  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
exposed  ;  but  the  writer  does  not  mention  how  the  boys 
finally  twirl  round  and  finish  their  dance  with  a  very 
pretty  genuflection.  I  myself  did  not  make  any  parti- 
cular inquiry  on  the  subject,  but  simply  looked  upon  it 
all  as  a  ceremony  of  the  Mozarabic  rite  preserved; 
Seville  has  still  a  peculiar  rite  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
a  peculiar  music.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Moorish  times,  i.  e.,  just  after  what  they  call  the  recon- 
quista  of  Spain  by  the  Christian  kings.  They  call  the 
boys  toa  Seises  ;  the  name  most  probably  has  to  do  with 
their  number,  originally  six.  They  also  perform  on 
Corpus  Christi  and  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave.  The 
dance,  I  fancy,  takes  place  also  at  Cordova  as  well  as 
Seville,  but  that  was  also  a  stronghold  of  Mozarabic 
custom," 
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He  adds  that  the  extract  from  the  Australian 
paper  is  "  all  imaginary." 

My  friend  traces  the  origin  of  this  strange  cus- 
tom to  the  Moors,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  general 
and  prevalent  opinion.  I  would,  however,  if  you 
will  allow  me  the  space  in  your  valuable  paper, 
suggest  a  still  earlier  date  for  its  origin,  and  offer 
my  idea  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth  to  those  of  your 
correspondents  who  may  have  time  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  test  the  correctness  of 
my  surmise. 

Tarshish  of  Scripture  being  generally  admitted 
to  be  Spain,  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  days  of 
King  Solomon  a  Hebrew  colony  was  established 
there  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  collector 
of  tribute,  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  us  as 
a  Prince  Adoniram  (1  Kings  iv.  6),  and,  to  take  a 
long  step  in  time,  in  1480  a  gravestone  was  found 
at  Saguntum,  near  Valencia,  with  the  following  in 
scription  in  Hebrew  characters:  "This  is  the  tomb 
of  Adoniram,  Legate  of  King  Solomon,  who  came  to 
collect  tribute  and  died  here "  ('  Vilalpandus,  His 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel,'  vol.  ii.  ch.  Iviii.  p.  544). 

Taking  the  above  for  granted,  I  feel  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  dance  performed  by  these 
boys  as  a  part  of  a  most  solemn  function  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  through  the  dim  ages  from 
the  days  of  King  Solomon,  until  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Spain.  Then  the  Church,  which 
has  the  reputation  (rightly  or  wrongly)  of  adapting 
herself  to  all  men,  and  all  things  to  her  own  use, 
finding  this  ceremonial  remnant  of  the  ancient 
faith,  a  memorial  of  David's  solemn  dance  before 
the  ark  of  God  (2  Samuel  vi.  14),  at  once  incor- 
porated it  with  the  most  solemn  portion  of  the 
then  modern  liturgy,  and  continued  in  Christian 
times  a  similar  performance  before  the  ark  of  the 
new  covenant  as  the  royal  father  of  Solomon  had 
offered  before  the  ark  of  the  old. 

In  support  of  my  idea  I  have  no  further  proof ; 
but  the  action,  time,  and  circumstances  induce  me 
to  consider  the  suggestion  I  make  as  a  probable  or 
possible  explanation.  I  am  not  overlooking  the 
disasters  which  befel  the  Hebrew  colonists  and 
drove  them  westward,  nor  the  Moorish  invasion 
which  so  revolutionized  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
which  to  this  day  shows  its  effects  on  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people  as  plainly 
as  its  artistic  influence  may  be  read  in  the  gorgeous 
remains  of  its  architecture  left  to  us  in  the  famous 
Palace  of  Grenada.  I  believe  that  stretching  across 
the  stream  of  time,  perverted  by  paganism  and 
many  casualties,  the  dance  of  los  Seises  may  be 
traced  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  colony  of  Tarshisb, 
many  of  whose  members  might  have  been  present 
when  David  the  king  performed  his  act  of  adop- 
tion. My  only  excuse  for  asking  you  to  insert 
this  is  that  it  may  perhaps  elicit  further  informa- 
tion from  some  more  learned  of  your  corre- 
spondents. EITA  Fox. 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM  :  EXTRA  VERSE  (7th  S.  iv. 
147). — I  can  remember  my  father  singing   this 
parody  one  summer  evening  in  1850,  as  we  were 
gliding  down  the  Rhine,  but  his  version  differed 
slightly  from  the  Hanover  one.    It  ran  :— 
Send  us  roast  beef  in  store, 
When  that 's  done,  send  us  more, 
With  key  of  cellar  door — 
God  save  the  Queen  !  " 

Whence  he  obtained  it  I  am  quite  unable  to  say. 
HERMENTRUDE. 

MARGINAL  NOTES  TO  BIBLES  (7th  S.  iv.  110). 
— These  have  been  a  gradual  growth,  and  began 
soon  after  the  first  Bible,  printed  by  Guttenberg 
about  1455  (wrongly  and  foolishly  called  by  some 
the  "Mazarine  Bible").  There  are  marginal 
references  in  Bernard  KichePs  1474  Bible.  Ko- 
burger's  first  edition,  1475,  has  none,  but  he 
introduced  them  in  subsequent  Bibles.  Nicholas 
Lyra's  Bible  (1478?),  I  believe  to  be  the  first 
Bible  in  any  language  with  notes  and  comments. 
As  I  have  no  copy  of  this  in  my  collection,  I 
speak  from  memory. 

The  first  English  Bible,  Coverdale's,  had  a  few 
marginal  references  ;  the  next,  Matthew'*,  1537, 
had  more,  and  is  the  first  English  Bible  with 
notes,  which  in  this  Bible  are  a  very  remarkable 
feature.  Some  of  them  are  very  long,  and  many 
of  them  very  bitter.  It  and  Edmund  Beck's, 
1549,  which  is  a  reprint  of  it,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  old  Bibles  ;  and  I  look  upon  my 
copies  of  them  as  some  of  the  gems  of  aiy  library. 
No  doubt  these  notes  were  the  chief  cause  of 
Tyndale's  martyrdom.  After  this  the  putters 
forth  of  Bibles  appear  to  have  been  more  cautious 
for  some  time.  There  are  numerous  marginal 
references,  but  not  many  notes,  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  Great  Bible  (1539-66).  All  the 
editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  (folio,  1568-1602) 
have  marginal  references  and  a  few  short  notes. 
The  Genevan  Bible,  1560  and  onwards,  has  a  lot 
of  marginal  references,  various  readings,  and  anno- 
tations— some  editions  more  and  others  less — but 
I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  notes,  &c., 
first  began  to  be  really  important  in  the  Genevan 
version. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  useful 
information  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  headings 
to  chapters,  introductions,  and  notes  of  the  old 
Bibles.  Many  of  the  most  lauded  of  the  new 
readings  of  the  lately  revised  Bible  are  simply  a 
going  back  to  the  very  earliest  versions.  This  is 
a  most  interesting  study  or  amusement— the  col- 
ection  of  old  Bibles. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fluctuation  of 
value,  or  change  in  fashion,  I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived from  a  London  second-hand  bookseller  a 
copy  of  Scott's  '  Commentary,'  best  edition,  6  vols. 
4to.,  whole  bound  in  purple  morocco,  as  good  as 
new,  for  sixteen  shillings.  A  few  years  ago  it 
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would  have  cost  ten  guineas,  or  more.  The  very 
proper  but  prosy  old  gentleman's  work  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  library  of  a  village  in  which  1  am 
interested.  K  K< 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

"I'M  A  DUTCHMAN"  (7th  S.  iv.  25, 158).- Your 
correspondents  are  all  more  or  less  astray.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  it 
has  not  as  now  used  any  necessary  connexion  with 
refusals  to  grant  requests.  A  reference  to  the 
'Mill  on  the  Floss'  will  best  illustrate  its  real 
meaning.  "Eh,  miss,"  said  Luke  (I  quote  from 
memory),  when  Maggie  showed  him  her  picture  of 
a  Dutchman,  "I  don't  mek  no  account  o' Dutch- 
men"; and  when  the  child  asks  him  why,  he  tells 
her  that  bis  old  master,  if  at  any  time  urged  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  would  say, 
"If  I  do  I'm  a  Dutchman";  "which,"  adds  Luke, 
"was  as  much  as  to  say  as  a  Dutchman  was  a 
fool."  George  Eliot  may  be  trusted  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  and  this  is  precisely  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  always  heard  the  phrase  used.  Why 
Dutchmen  should  be  accounted  fools,  I  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that 
they  are  outlanders,  and,  therefore,  to  the  insular 
mind,  contemptible;  but  I  have  read  that  a 
"Muff"  is  properly  a  Dutchman,  and  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Marlowe's  line — 
SclaTonianB,  Almains,  Rutters,  Muffs,  and  Danes. 

C.  C.  B. 

MR.  KATCLIFFE  explains  "talking  Dutch"  as 
meaning  the  employment  of  more  refined  language 
than  that  usually  employed  ;  and  in  this  part  of 
Cheshire  the  phrase  is  similarly  used.  We  have  a 
sort  of  proverbial  saying,  "  He  talks  as  Dutch  as 
Denpurt's  dog,"  which  is  said  when  any  uneducated 
person  tries  to  talk  in  a  refined  or  affected  manner. 
But  about  Macclesfield  rather  an  opposite  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  "talking  Dutch."  There  it 
means  "  to  scold  " ;  and  one  sometimes  hears  the 
following  threat :  "  If  tha  does  na  gie  o'er  I's  talk 
Dutch  to  thee."  KOBERT  HOLLAND. 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

The  expression  "  If  I  do  I  'm  a  Dutchman "  is 
familiar  in  New  York.  Another  form  of  it  is 
"  You  do  beat  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  beat  the 
devil."  Both  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in 
a  fancied  superiority  of  the  English  settlers  in  wi 
and  quickness  ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  a  good 
natured  way  of  making  fun  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Dutch  colonists.  BEVEKLEY  K.  BETTS. 

Jamaica,  N.Y. 

[See  "  Dutch,"  « N.  &  Q./  passim.] 

INN  SIGNS  (7th  S.  iii.  448 ;  iv.  35,  152).— A 
Coverham,  in  North  Yorkshire,  is  a  village  inn 
having  the  sign  uLady  Bab,"  depicting  rathe 
artistically  a  racer,  probably  trained  on  the  adjacen 
moor  at  Middleham.  At  Woodbridge  may  b 


een  painted  on  the  signboard  of  an  inn,  "The 
Case  is  Altered."  Ought  not  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  inns  having  a  sign  depicting  a 
ubject  and  those  merely  having  the  name  of  the 
subject  painted?  Gunning,  in  his  ' Keminiscences 
of  Cambridge,' tells  the  following  amusing  anecdote, 
on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Watson  of  Llandaff, 
who  always  resided  in  Westmoreland  : — 

"  The  principal  inn  at  the  head  of  Windermere  had 
>een  known  as  the  '  Cock,'  but  the  landlord,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  his  distinguished  neighbour,  substituted 
;he  '  Bishop '  as  the  new  sign.  An  innkeeper  close  by, 
who  had  frequently  envied  mine  host  of  the  '  Cock  '  for 
his  good  fortune  in  eecuring  a  considerable  preponder- 
ance of  visitors,  took  advantage  of  the  change,  and 
attracted  many  travellers  to  his  house  by  putting  up  the 
sign  of  the  'Cock.'  The  landlord  with  the  new  sign 
was  much  discomfited  by  seeing  many  of  his  old 
customers  deposited  at  his  rival's  establishment ;  so,  by 
way  of  remedy,  he  put  up  in  large  red  letters  under  the 
portrait  of  the  bishop,  « This  Is  The  Old  Cock ' "  (second 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  213). 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  JUBILEE  (7th  S.  iv.  44).— May  I  be  allowed 
to  protest  against  the  term  "personal  spite"  in 
this  connexion  ?  John  of  Gaunt  was  a  patron  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  a  favourer  of  Wycliffe.  I 
also  take  it  that  all  politicians  are  at  liberty  to 
"  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  and,  when  in 
power,  to  mark  their  sense  of  opposition  by  pro- 
scription. I  do  not  approve ;  but  it  is  "  the  way  of 
the  world."  Chaucer  ha,d  his  own  vicissitudes, 
similarly  to  William  of  Wykeham.  The  latter 
was  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Windsor  before  1366  ; 
the  former  held  the  same  office  in  1389.  This  is 
the  only  point  of  contact  known  to  me  between 
these  eminent  persons.  The  cleric  attained  the 
episcopate  in  1366,  became  Chancellor  in  1371, 
and  was  deprived  in  1376,  which  disability  re- 
mained in  force  during  the  Jubilee  of  1377. 
Possibly  John  of  Gaunt  found  him  a  dangerous 
opponent.  It  was  in  1377  that  John  de  Wycliff 
was  first  cited,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  so- 
called  queen  mother  acted  under  Lancaster's  in- 
fluence when  she  intervened  in  his  favour.  But 
he  was  condemned  in  1381 ;  cited  afresh  in  1382. 
Chaucer  was  deprived  in  1386,  and  dismissed  in 
1391.  John  of  Gaunt  may  well  have  known  the 
facts,  if  William  of  Wykeham  really  intervened 
against  Chaucer  and  the  Lollards.  Here  we  must 
look  for  his  justification.  A.  HALL. 

Sandwich. 

SEBASTIAN  CABOT  (7th  S.  iv.  68,  155).— I  must 
thank  both  MR.  JONAS  and  MR.  PA  YEN-PAYNE 
for  their  replies  to  my  query  respecting  this  most 
extraordinary  and  eminent  man.  I  have  taken  in 
the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography'  from  the 
beginning,  so  have  no  need  of  MR.  PAYEN-PAYNE'S 
kind  offer.  On  referring  to  the  above-mentioned 
authority  I  find  Mr.  C.  H.  Coote  places  Cabot's 
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birth  at  1474.  This  puts  it  two  years  later  than  I 
had  previously,  and  seven  years  later  than  MR. 
JONAS'S  quotation  from  Lempriere's  *  Universal 
Biography.'  MR.  JONAS  then  again  mentions 
1477  from  another  authority.  All  I  wanted,  and 
still  wish  to  know,  is  the  true  date. 

EDWARD  E.  VYVTAN. 

ORE ATURE= DRINK  (7th  S.  iv.  7). — I  send  you 
further  passages  showing  the  use  of  this  word  : — 

"  The  confusion  of  Babel  was  a  parcel  of  drunkards, 
who  fell  out  among  themselves  when  they  had  taken  a 
cup  of  the  creature."— J.  Brown  (1605-1682). 

"Come,  master,  let  us  go  and  get  something  to  eat: 
you  will  never  be  able  to  hold  out  as  Mr.  Wbittield  does. 
He  seems  to  like  a  bit  of  the  good  cretur  as  well  as  other 
folks."— Graves  (1715-1807),  •  Spiritual  Quixote.' 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THE  PRICKINGS  OF  CONSCIENCE  (7th  S.  iv. 
128).— Conscience  pricks  may  be  taken  to  be  as 
;'61d  as  Cicero,  who  has,  "  Te  conscientiae  stimulant 
maleficiorum  tuoruin  "  ('Paradox./  ii.) ;  or  in  the 
singular  more  exactly,  "Bessus,  quanquam  erat 
Grseci  sermonis  ignarus,  tamen  stimulante  con- 
scientia,  indicium  profecto  Patronem  detulisse  cre- 
debat;  et  interprets  Graecirelato  sermone  exempta 
dubitatio  est"  in  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  (v.  11).  So  for 
the  prick  of  conscience  there  is  Richard  of  Ham- 
pole's  "stimulus  conscientise"  in  the  original  Latin 
MS.,  which  is  translated  "the  pricke  of  con- 
science" in  the  MS.  translations.  Warton,  in 
his  '  History  of  English  Poetry,'  in  making  an  ex- 
tract from  this,  curiously  remarks,  "  This  is  one  of 
the  most  common  manuscripts  in  our  libraries,  and 
I  prophecy  that  I  am  its  last  transcriber"  (p.  170, 
London,  Ward  &  Co.,  s.a.).  It  is  not  safe  to  pro- 
phecy. 

NEMO,  after  all,  was  not  far  wrong  in  connecting 
the  expression  with  the  Bible.  For  at  Ecclesi- 
asticus  xiv.  1,  there  is  in  Coverdale's  version, 
"  Blissid  is  the  man,  that  hath  not  fallen  with  ye 
worde  of  his  mouth,  and  is  not  pricked  with  the 
conscience  of  synne."  It  is  the  same  in  the  Bishops' 
version,  only  with  a  more  modern  spelling.  The 
word  is  thus  brought  in  by  Shakspeare  : — 

Leave  her  to  heaven 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 
To  prick  and  sting  her.—'  Hamlet,'  I.  v. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

NEMO'S  memory  seems  better  than  his  concord- 
ance. Acts  ii.  37  will  give  him  what  he  seeks, 
except  that  the  word  is  "  heart,"  not  conscience, 
the  meaning  being  the  same.  He  may  also  look  at 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  21.  HERMENTRUDE. 

Richard  Rolle,  hermit  of  Hampole,  wrote  a  work, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  entitled 
'  The  Prick  of  Conscience.'  About  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  before,  Dan  Michel  wrote  a  devotional 
manual  which  he  called  'The  Again-biting  of 


In  wit  ;=that  is,  the  pain  or  remorse  of  conscience. 
"  Pricking,"  "  again-biting,"  "  stinging,"  all  very 
expressive,  whoever  first  used  them.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Is  not  Acts  ix.  5,  the  passage  NEMO  was  search- 
ing for  ?  In  the  Douai  version  pricks  is  rendered 
by  "  goad."  R.  H.  BUSK. 

[Many  contributors  oblige  with  replies  to  a  similar 
effect.] 

DULCARNON  (1st  S.  i.  254  ;  v.  180,  252  ;  5th  S. 
xii.  407,  454  ;  6th  S.  v.  384  ;  7th  S.  iv.  48,  76, 
130).— May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  MR.  E.  H. 
MARSHALL'S  note  in  reply  to  MR.  HARDY'S  third 
query  the  single  remark,  viz.,  that  the  sixth  edition 
of  the  'New  World  of  Words'  (1706)  was  edited 
by  John  Kersey,  not  Kesey ;  a  misprint  which  has 
led  PROF.  SKEAT  into  the  committal  of  an  error. 
ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"NOTHING'S  NEW,  AND  NOTHING'S  TRUE,  AND 
NOTHING  MATTERS"  (7th  S.  iv.  129). — The  Cornish 
version  of  this  proverb  has  been  known  to  me  for 
many  years:  "There's  nothing  new,  and  there's 
nothing  true,  and  it  don't  sinnify  "  (signify) ;  and 
I  supposed  it  to  be  peculiar  to  that  county.  It  is 
probably  an  old  proverb  adapted  to  different 
localities.  C.  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

BYRON  (7th  S.  iii.  527).— Warm  thanks  to 
MR.  EBSWORTH.  It  is  high  time  that  the  voice 
of  protest  was  raised  in  scorn  of  the  trucu- 
lent vituperation  directed  against  "the  genius  of 
Byron  under  the  shallow  disguise  of  [pretended] 
criticism."  May  I  ask,  Does  the  Byron  Memorial 
Committee  still  exist  1  I  never  heard  of  that 
body's  dissolution.  If  existing  it  might  be  well 
for  the  members  to  come  together  to  consider  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  great  poet's  birth,  January  22,  1888. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNET. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

THK  CLARKE  FAMILY  AND  THE  Due  DB 
FELTRE  (5th  S.  xii.  67,  97,  119,  256).— In  looking 
through  some  back  numbers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  found 
the  above  query  had  not  been  fully  answered ;  I 
therefore  send  the  following  information,  which 
may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
columns.  The  father  of  Henri  Jacques  Guil- 
laume  Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre,  was  Thomas  Clarke, 
a  colonel  in  the  French  service,  who  married 
Louisa,  daughter  of  William  Shee  (by  his  wife 
Maria  The'resa,  daughter  of  Peter  Preponier,  of 
Landrecies,  whom  he  married  in  1738).  Thomas 

Clarke's  father,  Clarke,  Esq.,  married  the 

daughter  of  Hughes,  Esq.  (he  predeceased 

his  wife,  who  married  secondly  William  Shee  of 
Sheepstown). 

The  Due  de  Feltre's  maternal  uncle  was  Henry 
Shee,  colonel  of  horse,  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  and 
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peer  of  France.  Madame  de  E^musat,  in  her  in- 
teresting '  Me"  moires,'  says,  in  speaking  of  General 
Clarke  :— 

"Son  oncle  M.  Shee,  qui  a  ete  fait  senateur  par 
1'empereur  et  qui  est  pair  de  France,  etait,  avant  la 
Revolution,  secretaire  general  d'une  partie  de  la  cava- 
lerie  legere,  dont  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  fut  Colonel  general. 
II  prit  son  neveu  Clarke  avec  lui  et  le  tira  de  eon  pro- 
vince." 
She  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Marie  en  premieres  noces  a  une  femme  dont  il  fut 
m6content,  il  divorca.  ayant  une  fille  douce  et  agreable 
qu'il  maria,  lorsqu'il  fut  ministre,  au  Vicomte  Emery  de 

Montesquiou-Fezensac Le  Due  de  Feltre  s'est  remarie 

a  une  insignifiante  et  tres-bonne  femme  dont  il  a  plusieurs 

fils." 

General  Clarke  was  born  at  Landreciea  in  1763;  he 

was  minister  of  war  in  1807,  and  in  1814  he  was 

created  Due  de  Feltre;  he  became  Field-Marshal 

of  France  in  1817,  and  died  the  following  year  at 

his  seat  Neuvillar.  E.  S.  H. 

CANTLING  STONE  (7th  S.  iv.  109).— No  doubt 
this  means  "  rocking-stone."  It  is  only  another 
form  of  canting,  the  I  added  for  euphony.  A  cant 
is  a  corner  or  angle;  a  thing  with  any  inclination 
from  the  perpendicular  is  said  to  "  cant  over."  A 
cantle  is  the  same  thing — a  corner  or  angle.  This 
seems  to  be  almost  universal.  In  Finnish  Icunn- 
kanta.  is  a  "horn  of  the  moon"  (Wedgwood).  It 
also  means  a  thrust  or  push  ;  so  here  you  get  the 
full  description  of  a  large  stone  hanging  so  that  a 
thrust  will  move  it  from  the  perpendicular  or 
balance.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 

WEARING  HATS  IN  CHURCH  (7th  S.  i.  189,  251, 
373,  458  ;  ii.  272,  355  ;  iii.  31,  134,  258,  375).— 

"  And  baptizing  of  children  he  saw  to  be  a  foolish  and 
groundless  thing  ;  and  that  called  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  saw  idolatry  in  the  receivers,  in  put- 
ting off  their  hat?,  or  holding  them  before  their  faces 
while  they  eat  the  bread,  which  he  thought  too  much 
honour  to  the  elements  and  shadows." — J.  Whitney's 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers/  second  edi- 
tion, p.  344,  London,'  1791. 

The  author  is  speaking  of  Thomas  Zachary,  who 
was  born  in  1622  and  died  in  1686. 

C.  W.  PENNY. 

John  Locke,  writing  to  Mr.  John  Strachy,  in 
December,  1664,  from  Cleve,  says  :— 

"  I  went  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  found  them 
all  merrily  singing  with  their  hats  on;  so  that  by  the 
posture  they  were  in,  and  the  fashion  of  the  building, 
not  altogether  unlike  a  theatre,  I  was  ready  to  fear 
that  I  had  mistook  the  place,"  &c. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Reading. 

JUBILEE  OP  GEORGE  III.  (7th  S.  iv.  7,  115).— 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  keeping 
George  III. 's  jubilee  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  Scriptural 


precedent  for  observing  the  fifty-first  as  the  year 
of  jubilee.     Indeed,  some  authorities    have    con- 
sidered   that  the  Jewish  jubilee  was   the   forty- 
ninth   year,  the  seventh  sabbatical  year.      But 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  supported. 
See  Smith's  '  Bible  Dictionary,'  s.v.  "  Jubilee." 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Bows  OF  CHESTER  (7th  S.  iv.  189).— Bologna 
is  merely  a  series  of  colonnades,  like  the  old 
Regent  Circus,  but  more  irregular,  in  no  wise 
resembling  the  Rows  of  Chester.  Many  Italian 
cities  are  like  Bologna,  especially  Padua;  but  none 
like  Chester.  Thun  has  a  faint  resemblance,  but  I 
know  of  nothing  like  Chester  except  Berne  ;  and  I 
have  visited  most  towns  of  note  in  Europe  out 
of  Russia  and  Poland.  J.  T.  B. 

At  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  arcades  resting  on  carved 
granite  pillars  or  wooden  posts  are  very  prevalent. 
The  basements  here  are  planted  on  pillars,  and  not 
as  at  Chester,  where  you  mount,  if  I  remember 
aright,  to  the  rows.  At  Dol,  too,  in  this  district, 
are  similar  arcades.  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

Dinard. 

DIALECTIC  WORDS  (7th  S.  iv.  22).— May  I  point 
out  that  the  name  graves  is  hardly  a  dialectic 
word,  being  rather  a  trade  term,  common  all  over 
the  country.  It  is,  besides,  given  in  Webster  and 
Worcester's  '  Diet.'  under  the  more  ordinary  spell- 
ing greaves,  defined,  in  a  fairly  correct  manner,  as 
the  "  sediment  of  melted  tallow."  It  should  rather 
be,  however,  the  residue  from  melting  down  the 
butcher's  rough  fat  into  tallow. 

Is  it  not  likely,  also,  that  the  word  ooze,  appa- 
rently employed  as  a  synonym  of  seaweed,  is  a  mis- 
print for  oare  (or  ore),  which  is  a  common  term  for 
such  seaweed  as  is  usually  gathered  along  the 
shore  for  use  as  manure  1 

Briser. — Is  not  this  merely  the  French  name  for 
the  operation  described,  viz.,  the  breaking  up  or 
bruising  the  ground  ? 

Crombes. — Grose,  in  his  '  Provincial  Glossary/ 
gives  this  as  cromes,  and  rowans  he  mentions  as 
roughings  or  rowings.  •  He  also  mentions  flags  as 
an  agricultural  term.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

REFERENCE  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  190).— The 
word  "  blood-guiltiness"  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  occur  anywhere  in  Thackeray.  But,  at  the 
end  of  the  paper  on  "  Going  to  See  a  Man  Hanged," 
in  his  '  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London,'  are  some 
weighty  remarks  upon  the  evils  of  public  executions, 
concluding  with  a  hope  that  our  land  may  be 
"  cleansed  of  blood." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  (7th  S.  iii.  89, 152, 232, 295, 
371).— The  aim  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  being  accuracy,  I  am 
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compelled  to  take  exception  to  MR.  W.  J.  BAYLY'S 
statement,  at  the  last  reference,  that  Benjamin 
Disraeli  "  served  his  apprenticeship  in  an  attorney's 
office."  The  word  apprentice  has  never  been  used 
in  connexion  with  attorneys  (now  styled  "  soli- 
citors ").  A  law  student  "enters  into  articles  of 
clerkship"  or  "  serves  his  articles,"  and  is  only 
liable  to  a  civil  action  for  neglect  of  his  duties, 
whereas  a  refractory  "  apprentice"  is  subject  to  the 
criminal  law,  and  may  be  dealt  with  summarily  by 
a  magistrate.  FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Old  English  Plays.  New  Series.—  The  Worlcs  of  Thomas 
Nobles.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  2  vols.  (Privately 
printed.) 

OHK  by  one  the  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  being  reprinted,  and  comparatively  few  plays  of  the 
post-Shakspearian  epoch  are  now  left  to  the  chances  of 
time  and  accident.  In  the  all-important  task  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  the  minor  dramatists,  as  well  as  the 
major,  Mr.  Bnllen  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker, 
keeping  up  worthily  the  traditions  of  Gifford  and  Dyce. 
Apart  from  his  editions  of  Marlowe,  Middleton,  and 
Marston,  concerning  which  we  have  spoken,  he  has 
given  us  in  his  "  Old  Plays  "  the  most  interesting  and 
important  series  of  miscellaneous  plays  that  has  yet  seen 
the  light.  This  collection  he  has  now  enriched  by  the 
works  of  Thomas  Nabbes,  which  are,  in  a  strictly  limited 
edition,  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  uniform  with  the 
original  series.  Concerning  the  task  he  has  accomplished 
and  the  merits  of  the  man  he  has  rescued  from  the 
chances  of  oblivion,  Mr.  Bullen  speaks  with  a  modesty 
and  justice  of  criticism  that  leave  little  for  any  sub- 
sequent writer.  Fresh  from  the  perusal  of  Nabbes's 
entire  product,  we  turn  to  the  introduction,  and  find  an- 
ticipated every  impression  we  had  formed,  and  every 
verdict  we  had  passed.  The  last  word  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  or  against  Nabbes  is  there  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Bullen's  concluding  words  are:  "  His  place  is  at  the  feet 
of  Shirley,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Parnassus.  He  had 
much  of  Shirley's  fluency  and  refinement,  with  not  a 
little  of  his  limpness  and  tenuity.  He  was  well  nigh 
the  last  of  the  runners  in  the  torch  race,  and  the  light 
burned  very  dimly.  But  it  was  a  light  not  unfathered 
by  the  fire  of  Ida,  —  OVK  aira.ir'jrwv  'Idaiov  Trvpoc.."  In. 
the  very  defects  of  the  dramatists  of  this  day,  indeed, 
there  was  a  certain  element  of  greatness  missing  from 
subsequent  work.  To  quote  a  phrase  from  one  of  the 
number, 

The  very  lees  of  such  millions  of  notes 
Exceed  the  wine  of  others. 

In  Nabbes  the  lees  are  exhibited,  but  there  are  still  some 
strength  and  flavour  in  them. 

The  masques  of  Nabbes  are  the  things  by  which  he  is 
beet  known.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  is 
here  seen  at  his  highest.  He  is  always  prone  to  moralize, 
and  the  temptation  held  out  to  him  in  dealing  with 
abstract  qualities  or  influences,  as  Melancholy,  Love, 
Sensuality,  Fear,  &c.,  is  too  strong  for  him.  In  the 
lyrics  of  these,  however,  he  rises  above  the  ordinary 
level.  Very  little  singing  power  has  he,  but  the  address 
of  Love  and  the  song  "  Descend,  thou  fairest  of  all 
creatures,"  in  '  Microcosmue/  Act  II.,  and  a  second  song 
in  the  following  act, 


Flow,  flow,  delight. 

And  pleasures  swell  to  height, 
are  good  enough  to  suggest  that  the  lyrics  are  the  work 
of  another  hand.  Whatever  may  be  the  divergence  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
in  tragedy  Nabbes  is  at  his  worst.  Though  he  had  ap- 
parently some  influence,  he  could  not  get  his  tragedy  of 
'  The  Unfortunate  Mother '  acted.  He  addresses  an 
apologetic  "  Proeme  "  to  the  reader,  but  few,  indeed,  will 
be  those  it  will  reach.  Not  much  better  is  '  Hannibal 
and  Scipio,'  a  tragedy  acted  1635  by  the  Queen's  Servants 
at  their  private  house  in  Drury  Lane,  4to.,  1637.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  that  date  which  give  opposite 
the  characters  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  in  so  doing 
have  a  special  interest  for  students  of  stage  history. 
Much  brighter  are  the  comedies.  '  Tottenham  Court '  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  its  date,  and  may  com- 
pare favourably  with  most  works  of  Randolph,  Brome,  or 
even  of  Shirley.  '  Covent  Garden '  is  a  lairly  stimulating 
play ;  and  '  The  Bride '  has  a  pleasant  and  sympathetic 
plot,  and  some  characters  that  are  fairly  realizable,  even 
in  these  days.  Mrs.  Tongall  in  'Covent  Garden'  is  a 
singularly  diverting  personage,  and  her  references  to  her 
handsome  daughter  Jynny,  who  is  never  seen,  and  is  in 
turn  promised  to  everybody,  are  in  a  vein  of  true  comedy. 
The  characters  generally  in  the  piece,  Artlove,  Young 
Worthy,  and  Dorothy,  the  last  especially,  with  her 
noble  vindication  of  her  lover,  are  excellent.  In  '  Totten- 
ham Court,'  Act  I.  sc.  iii.,  in  the  following  conversation — 
" Second  Tenant :  'I  am  as  sleepie  as  if  I  had  eaten  a 
Puppie.'  First  Tenant :  '  How  ?  eat  a  Puppie  ? '  Second 
Tenant :  '  Yes,  a  Puppie ;  I  heard  our  Landlord's  Carter 
speak  it  last  Whitsontide  in  a  play '  "—it  might  be 
worth  while  adding  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take of  the  clown  for  a  "  poppy."  From  '  Hanniball  and 
Scipio '  one  or  two  poetical  and  almost  imaginative  pas- 
sages might  be  advanced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Bullen  will  continue  his  labours  until  the  entire  drama  of 
pre-revolutionary  times  is  safe.  No  living  scholar  has  a  finer 
taste  or  a  keener  scent.  His  notes  are  models  of  sound 
information  and  insight.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted 
in  connexion  with  his  latest  labour  is  that  it  is  restricted 
to  150  copies,  and  is  a  book  for  the  collector  and  the 
bibliophile  rather  than  the  general  student.  Such  as  it 
is,  it  is  warmly  welcomed. 

Custumals  of  Battle  Alley  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  1. 
and  Edward  II.  (1283-1312).  From  MSS.  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  S,  R.  Scargill-Bird, 
F.S.A.  (Camden  Society.) 

THE  portion  of  the  records  of  Battle  Abbey  now  care- 
fully edited  and  given  to  the  antiquarian  public  by  Mr. 
Bcargill-Bird,  deals  with  eleven  manors  in  the  counties 
of  Sussex,  Kent,  Berks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Oxford,  and  Essex. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  the  student  of 
the  singularly  interesting  information  concerning  cus- 
tomary tenures  which  is  there  supplied,  and  the  picture 
of  the  conditions  of  agricultural  life  which  is  furnished. 
In  information  as  to  amount  and  value  of  the  work 
exacted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  to  be  performed,  the  recompense,  in 
food  or  otherwise,  to  which  the  tenants  were  entitled, 
the  MS.  is  singularly  rich,  the  information  being  in 
most  cases  scrupulously  minute.  In  the  Rental  and 
Custumal  of  Brithwolton,  co.  Berks,  is  thus  a  full  specifi- 
cation of  the  rents  and  services  of  the  "  Liberi  tenentes, 
Virgarii,  Cottarii,  and  Cottarise."  The  free  tenants 
were  six  in  number,  some  of  whom  were  to  attend  the 
three  autumnal  pncarice,  a  first  by  one  man,  the 
second  by  two,  and  a  third  with  his  whole  household. 
The  parson,  who  held  a  virgate  of  land  at  the  annual 
rent  of  Is.,  was  to  have  his  household  present  at  the 
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Great  Precaria  in  the  autumn,  and  no  man  on  the s  d iy 
of  this  was  to  reap  anywhere  except  in  the  lord  s  field. 
Among  the  responsibilities  of  the  mrganua r  JTM  "to 
Pkmgh  and  harrow  an  acre,  called '  Nedacra,'  although  he 
had  no  animal,  for  ploughing,  or  else  to  give  toree  hens 
and  a  cock  as  church  shot."  For  each  animal  of  the 
age  of  two  yean,  and  upwards  a  penny  was  to  be  paid  at 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  called 
•«  Lesselver."  They  "  were  to  mow  the  whole  of  the 
lord's  rneadowland,"  and  "to  carry  the  hay."  For  this 
"  they  were  to  receive  a  sheep  (the  lord  taking  the  right 
shoulder),  and  to  have  salt  for  the  Baiting  'hereof. 
They  were  "  to  gather  nuts  ad  medietatem,  ^.  e.,  retaining 
half ^quantity  gathered,"  and  so  forth.  Equally  full 
is  the  information  as  to  the  minor  services  imposed 
on  the  praposdus,  or  foreman,  the  carucarms,  the  shep- 
herd, the  swineherd.  These  materials  for  history  are 
welcome.  The  conclusion  that  their  study  has  forced 
upon  the  able  editor  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  liberty,  the  manorial  system 
appears  "  to  have  constituted  originally  a  fair  and  equit- 
able scheme  of  co-operative  industry,  and  to  have  main- 
tained  that  character  to  a  great  extent  throughout  its 
subsequent  modifications." 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Journal. 

Part  XXXVIII.  (Vol.  X.  Part  II.).    (Printed  for  the 

Association.) 

THIS  Journal  continues  to  contain  its  usual  good  fare 
for  the  genealogist  and  antiquary.  '  Paver's  Marriage 
Licences'  are  carried  down  to  1602,  and  illustrate 
several  well-known  names,  such  as  Longfellow,  Morison, 
Saville,  Conyers,  &c.  Curiously  enough,  while  the  early 
history  of  the  Exelby  family  forms  the  subject  of  a 
careful  paper  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Eshelby— the  first  of  a  series 
which  promises  to  be  of  interest— we  find  among '  Paver's 
Marriage  Licences,'  in  this  very  part  of  the  Journal,  a 
licence  for  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Colman,  of  Kirkby 
Overblows,  with  Margaret  Exelby,  of  Spofforth,  in  1601. 
Our  valued  friend  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  gives  us  another 
instalment  of  the  Cistercian  statutes,  and  the  Yorkshire 
portion  of  Leland  forms  a  useful  new  feature  of  this 
part,  annotated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brayshaw.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Chetwynd-Stapleton  commences  the  story  of  the  Tem- 
plars at  their  Yorkshire  preceptory  of  Templehurst, 
•which  is  welcome  as  a  sympathetic  addition  to  our  too 
scanty  chronicles  of  the  Templars  in  England. 

THE  Dante  Society  of  New  York  has  completed  the 
concordance  to  the  '  Divina  Comedia,'  which  has  been 
announced  as  in  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Edward 
Allen  Fay.  It  will  be  printed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  issued  by  subscription.  Messrs.  TrUbner  &  Co.  are 
the  London  agents. 

MRS.  ANN  THOMAS  died  on  Aug.  6  at  Plymouth,  where 
she  was  born  Dec.  13, 1808.  She  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
native  town,  having  resided  in  London  for  upwards  o: 
sixty  years.  She  had  all  her  faculties  to  the  last.  Onh 
a  few  weeks  ago  she  sent  a  note  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  to  which 
she  was  an  occasional  contributor  on  Shakspearian  sub- 
jects. The  note  was  inserted  ante,  p.  186.  Under  her 
initials  she  originated  a  controversy  in  Public  Opinion 
which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  last  year,  on  points 
of  English  grammar.  When  the  Serjeants  dissolved 
they  presented  her  with  QOQl.,  as  the  widow  of  a  Ser 
jeant.  As  to  this  Serjeant  Ballantine  gives  an  interest 
ing  note  in  his  '  Reminiscences.'  She  had  Shakspeare 
and  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost '  at  her  fingers'  ends.  The 
picture  of  her  son  Percy  Thomas,  in  the  Royal  Acadenr 
last  year,  was  one  of  the  few  chosen  for  illustration 
in  the  'Official  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Boya 
Academy.' 


£  a  tier*  ta 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
>r  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
ignature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.    Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX  ('Dame  Durden'). — Here   are  the 
rords  you  seek.     They  are  entitled  '  A  Catch,'  and  are 
ublrehed  with  the  well-known  music  :— 
Dame  Durden  kept  five  serving  girls  to  carry  the  milking 

pail, 
She  also  kept  five  lab'ring  men,  to  use  the  spade  and 

flail. 
Twas  Moll,  and  Bet,  and  Doll,  and  Kate,  and  Dorothy 

Draggletail, 
And  John  and  Dick,  and  Joe  and  Jack,  and  Humphrey, 

with  his  flail. 

And  John  kiss'd  Molly,  and  Dick  kiss'd  Betty,  and  Joe 
kiss'd  Dolly,  and  Jack  kiss'd  Kitty  and  Dorothy 
Draggletail, 
And  Kitty  was  a  charming  maid  to  carry  the  milking 

pail. 

Dame  Durden  in  the  morn  so  soon,  she  did  begin  to  call  ; 
To  rouse  her  servant  maids  and  men,  she  did  begin  to 
bawl. 

'Twas  Moll,  &c. 

'Twas  in  the  morn  of  Valentine,  the  birds  began  to  prate\ 
Dame  Durden's  servant  maids  and  men,  they  all  began 
to  mate. 

'Twas  Moli,  &c. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL  ("  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam'  *).• 
— The  question  to  whom  Tennyson  refers  in  the  stanza 
beginning  "I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings"  has 
been  twice  asked  in  « N.  &  Q.,'  and  has  led  to  much  con- 
jecture and  no  very  definite  conclusion.  See  1"  S.  iii. 
142,  227 ;  4th  g.  iv.  561 ;  v.  52,  213,  352,  388,  543.  Shel- 
ley,  Coleridge,  Longfellow,  are  advanced  as  the  singer. 
F.  D.  L.— 

When  cockle  shells  turn  silver  bella, 
And  mussels  grow  on  every  tree. 
Is  not  this  an  alteration  of  the  well-known  nursery 
ballade- 
Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

What  does  your  garden  grow? 
Cockle  shells  and  silver  bells 

And  mussels  all  in  a  row.  -^ 

See  Halliwell-Phillipps's  «  Nursery  Rhymes.' 

GEO.  C.  PRATT  («'  Books  Wanted  ").— Apply  to  Reeves 
&  Turner,  Booksellers,  Strand,  W.C. 

MR.  J.  McGfiiGOR  desires  to  know  the  exact  date  of 
the  closing  of  Cremorne. 
C.  A.  WARD  ("  Wayzgoose  ").— See  6th  s.  iv.  80. 
ALLA  GIORNATA.— Lord  Jocelyn  died  Aug.  12, 1854. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "— at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  j  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 


ftott*. 

'THE  MIRROUR  OF  MINDES,'  1631. 

Lowndes  says  that  "  The  Mirrour  of  Mindes  ; 
or,  Barclay's  Icon  Animorum  Englished  by  T.  M. " 
[Thomas  May],  12mo.  London,  is  "a  masterly 
description  of  the  manners  of  the  several  nations 
of  Europe"  ;  and  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  short 
paper  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  it  which  may 
interest  and  amuse. 

By  way  of  introductory  remark,  the  author  first 
lays  it  down  as  an  indisputable  axiom  that 
"nothing  is  more  beneficiall  than  from  the  Genius  of 
diverse  Nations  to  be  soe  enformed  as  to  know  how  to 
behave  ourselves  in  different  countries  and  what  from 
every  place  to  expect  or  feare." 

In  this  we  cannot  but  agree  with  him,  and  I 
would  that  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  would  conduct  themselves 
abroad  as  quietly  as  at  home,  to  their  own  and  to 
everybody  else's  advantage.  The  reader  is  invited 
at  once  to  survey  the  world  as  from  a  tower,  and 
look  who  are  the  inhabitants  and  masters  of  it. 
Africa  is  summarily  dismissed,  for  "  who  but 
Merchants  goe  into  Affrick1?";  Persia  is  not  re- 
commended to  our  notice,  because  "the  Persians 
are  divided  from  us  not  only  by  impiety  or  super- 
stition, but  by  a  great  distance  of  sea  and  land  "  ; 
India,  too,  is  only  visited  by  merchants  and 
sailors,  except  Lucanians ;  and  China  "  doe 


abhorre  all  fellowship  with  forreyne  Nations." 
As  regards  America,  however,  we  learn  that 
"  as  farre  as  it  is  civillized  at  all  it  is  possessed  by  the 
Spaniard  onely ;  soe  that  none  other  besides  themselves 
may  with  safety  commence  or  traffique  there.  It  is 
therefore  expedient,  or  indeed  lawfull  for  none  but  the 
Spaniard  to  know  the  dispositions  of  those  people.  But 
those  parts  of  America  where  naked  barbarisme  abhorred 
by  mankinde  is  used  by  the  wild  people  whom  noe  lawes 
nor  Industrie  had  tempered,  have  beene  diligently  ob- 
served by  some  of  our  men  who  in  hope  of  gaine  have 
gone  thither.  The  natures  of  those  rude  people  are  in- 
capable of  our  civility.  They  account  all  strangers  that 
arrive  on  their  coasts  aa  enemyes  and  ensnarera  of  their 
liberty,  neither  are  those  ignorant  and  savage  mindes 
destitute  of  subtlity  to  impious  acts,  cruelty  and 
treachery,  instead  of  prudence  and  true  fortitude,  they 
often  exercise." 

But  leaving  those  nations  which  are  either  too 
far  off  or  unknown,  he  treats  severally  of  France, 
Brittaine,  Germany,  Italy,  Spaine,  Hungary, 
Polonia,  Muscovia,  and  the  other  northern 
nations,  and  finally  of  Turkes  and  Jewes. 

Frenchmen  he  blames  for  their  custom  "of 
violently  hazarding  their  lives  in  single  duels 
upon  sudden  and  rash  quarrels,"  a  foolish  practice, 
and  one  which  the  lapse  of  years  does  not  seem  to 
have  altered  or  destroyed.  Of  Brittaine  there  is  a 
glowing  account,  for  "  there  is  not  a  fairer  island 
in  the  whole  world " ;  and  we  learn  that  the 
country  is  able  to  foster  vines  and  to  bring  grapes 
to  full  ripeness,  and  that  the  pleasant  and  fruitful 
mountains  of  Kent  and  Hampshire,  with  other 
places  situated  in  the  south  and  east,  had  once 
vineyards,  which,  however,  were  subsequently 
abandoned,  partly  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  wine  imported  from  Aquitaice.  The  German 
nation 

"is  infected  with  a  wonderfull  love  of  drinking,  and 
the  Germanes  think  there  can  bee  noe  entertainment 
soe  pleasing  to  a  stranger  as  a  long  and  drunken 
banquet." 

Travellers  in  Italy  would  seem  to  have  fared  but 
badly, 

"  for  at  their  Innes  being  entertained  with  ecarcie  and 
sluttish  provisions,  their  stomachs  are  divided  betweene 
two  contraries,  loathing  and  hunger ;  besides  the  nasti- 
ness  of  their  chambers,  and  lodgings  annoyed  by  gnats 
and  stinging  flies  of  many  kinds,  they  have  grating 
Hosts,  and  high  prices  set  upon  bad  entertainment." 

These  discomforts  were,  however,  somewhat 
counterbalanced  by  the  opportunities  of  coo- 
verse  with  multitudes  of  men  of  many  nations. 
Of  Spanish  pride  amusing  anecdotes  are  narrated  ; 
and  we  are  told  that 

"  their  mindes  are  subtill  and  fit  for  all  things,  nor  are 
they  so  ignorant  of  what  is  in  themselves  as  desirous  to 
deceive  others  with  a  glosse  of  pompous  words. , 

In  Russia  wives  lived  in  great  bondage.  A 
stranger,  it  is  narrated,  married  a  Russian  woman 
and  loved  her  dearly,  and  "by  all  .kindnesses 
sought  to  gaine  mutuall  affection  from  her."  She, 
however,  became  sad  and  dejected,  and  did  often 
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sigh  ;  and  upon  his  inquiring  of  her  the  reason,  she 
said,  "Where  are  those  stripes  by  which  thou 
testifiest  thy  love  ?  "  The  secret  out,  "  hee  tooke 
occasion  to  beate  the  woman,  and  shee,  appeased 
with  stripes,  began  then  earnestly  to  love  and 
observe  her  husband."  However,  he  rather  over- 
did his  affectionate  attentions,  and  one  day  "  with 
an  unhappy  stroke  broke  her  thighs  and  her  neck 
also."  Norway  is  described  as  a  rude  nation,  and 
with  most  men  infamous  for  witchcraft.  "They 
by  report  can  sell  winds,  which  those  that  saile 
from  thence  do  buy."  Their  long  winters  are 
cruel  and  dangerous,  for  "  a  benumming  aire  with 
little  or  no  feeling  doth  seize  the  body,  that  before 
you  perish  you  can  scarce  know  that  you  are 
perishing."  Turks,  with  their  offensively  nasty 
habits  and  customs,  receive  but  scant  praise; 
while  of  Jews  our  author  curtly  says,  "their 
bodies  are  commonly  said  to  stinke." 

ERNEST  E.  BAKER. 


LORD  MAYOR  SIR  JOHN  SHORTER  AND  JOHN 

BUNYAN. 
(Supplement,  see  p.  184.) 

MR.  RENDLE'S  very  courteous  expression  of  reci- 
procity of  feeling  between  himself  and  myself  renders 
me  more  than  commonly  desirous  that  (apart  from 
what  I  conceive  of  the  necessity  of  strict,  and  even 
minute,  historical  accuracy)  I  should  be,  as  we 
lawyers  say,  ad  idem  with  him  as  to  dates.  Now 
I  cannot  make  out  whether  in  his  communication, 
published  on  p.  184,  by  the  word  "true"  he  means 
to  maintain  that  he  was  .right  in  his  first  statement, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  concedes  that  I  was  accurate 
in  my  correction.  The  latter  view  seems  to  be  in- 
admissible from  the  context  of  his  contribution. 
In  the  original  paper  written  by  this  persevering 
and  accomplished  antiquary,  which  suggested  my 
aeries  of  articles  (7th  S.  iii.  444),  the  author  affirmed 
that  Sir  John  Shorter  died  three  days  after  Bunyan ; 
my  correction  (7th  S.  iv.  62)  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  word  "  three  "  should  have  been  "  four."  Now 
MR.  RBNDLE  apparently  returns  to  the  charge,  and 
says,  "True;  Shorter  died  the  third,  not  the 
fourth,  day  after  Bunyan." 

Perhaps  our  difference  is  in  itself,  and  historic- 
ally considered,  no  great  matter  ;  but  I  must  ask 
you  for  permission  to  point  out  that  if  MR. 
BBNDLE  has  not  in  this  his  latest  communication 
made  another  "slip"— that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  right— 
thtn  it  follows  that  either  all  the  contemporaneous 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  Shorter's  death  (including 
the  sepulchral  inscription)  is  wrong,  or  that  all  the 
biographers  of  the  Puritan  divine  are  in  error.  If 
the  latter  be  the  correct  hypothesis,  then  Precentor 
Venables's  memoir  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography'  (vol.  vii.  p.  282)  imperatively  requires 
a  line  in  the  corrigenda  you  from  time  to  time 
supply  as  a  contribution  to  the  completeness  of 


that  highly  valuable  personal  record,  and  in  this 
relation  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  mention 
that  I  have  in  another  column  added  to  your  stock 
of  errata  by  pointing  out  that  on  this  very  page 
(282)  the  word  "four"  has  been  inadvertently 
printed  for  "two."  I  will  not  ask  you  to  weary 
your  readers  with  further  references — that  is  to 
say,  not  in  the  plural,  "references" — but  I  will 
trouble  them  with  just  one  more  authority.  I 
have  cited  dates  and  chroniclers  (writers  all  con- 
temporaneous with  Shorter  himself)  abundantly  ; 
but  here  is  what  an  annalist,  almost  (if  not  quite) 
a  contemporary,  has  placed  on  record  under  the 
explicit  date  of  September  4,  1688  :— 

"Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Died,  and 
was  buried  the  IJi""  at  8*  Saviour's  in  Southward— 
Pointer's  'Chronological  History  of  England'  (Oxford, 
1714),  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

In  this  work  the  death  of  Bunyan  is  not  noticed, 
but  all  the  biographers  of  the  (strict  or  not)  Baptise 
pastor  concur  in  stating  that  he  died  on  Friday, 
August  31,  1688.  Now,  by  the  time  these  lines 
are  in  print,  almanacs  for  1888  will  be  accessible 
to  every  reader,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  (note 
on  p.  183),  the  days  of  the  week  and  months  of 
next  year  are  identical  with  those  of  the  leap-year 
exactly  two  centuries  ago.  Any  inquirer,  then, 
with  an  almanac  for  1888  in  his  hand,  can  check 
my  calculation.  Thus,  the  dissenting  minister 
dies  on  a  Friday ;  three  days  elapse  (Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  Monday) — three  clear  days 
intervene — and  his  friend  (presumably  his  friend, 
or,  at  all  ev§nts,  acquaintance)  the  Lord  Mayor 
dies  on  the  Tuesday.  Is  that  the  third,  or  the 
fourth  day  after  the  earlier  date  ?  How  can  it  be 
contended  (if  the  hitherto  generally  accepted  dates 
remain  undisputed)  that  John  Shorter  died  the 
third,  not  the  fourth,  day  after  John  Bunyan  ? 

I  was,  naturally,  very  gratified  at  MR.  RENDLE'S 
investigations  having  resulted  in  a  sufficiently 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  my  theory  that  Sir 
John  Shorter  was  a  Baltic  merchant,  probably 
chiefly  (as  his  son  after  him,  we  know,  was 
exclusively)  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  with 
Riga  and  other  ports  in  northern  Europe.  A  mer- 
chant, not  otherwise  defined,  whom  we  ascertain 
to  have  acted  as  a  contractor  for  supplying  the 
royal  navy  with  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits — 
spars  generally — is  surely  accurately  described  as 
a  timber  importer.  Considering  the  indefatig- 
able "Secretary  to  the  Acts  of  the  Admiralty's" 
interest  in  timber  en  bloc,  and  spars  in  particular, 
I  am  rather  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  no 
reference  to  Shorter  in  the  pages  of  Pepys.  But 
our  dear  old  friend  Sam  does  not  ignore  Shorter's 
partner,  the  Josias  Childe  of  1665,  to  whom  MR. 
RENDLE  alludes.  So  early  as  1660,  vhen  the 
future  baronet  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  the  civil  (and  courteously 
civil)  servant  giving  "  a  lift "  in  his  coach  to  the 
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rising  merchant,  who,  even  five  years  before,  had 
been  engaged  at  Portsmouth  "  in  furnishing  stores 
for  the  navy"  (Pepys's  'Diary,'  under  date  Nov.  2, 
1660;  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  sub 
tit.  "  Child,  Sir  Josiah,"  vol.  x.  p.  244),  and  for 
the  next  nine  years  references  to  the  oncoming 
civic  magnate  are  numerous  in  the  same  gossiping 
record  (see  also  Macaulay's  '  History  of  England,' 
vol.  iv.,  ed.  1855,  pp.  134  et  seq.).  He  may  not,  it 
is  true,  be  the  same  "Childe"  that  is  referred  to  by 
MR.  RENDLE,  but  I  strongly  believe  that  that 
gentleman's  "Childe"  (partner  in  1665  with 
Shorter),  who  "has  much  to  do  with  supplies 
for  the  navy,"  is  identical  with  the  future  superb 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  not 
altogether  unknown  writer,  in  the  eariy  days  of  the 
study  of  political  economy,  on  trade,  commerce, 
usury,  currency,  &c. 

As  to  Sir  John  Shorter,  as  that  prosperous 
merchant  probably  included  in  his  business  opera- 
tions traffic  in  hemp,  tar,  tallow,  and  other  stores 
required  for  naval  use  produced  in  northern  regions, 
I  submit  that  I  was  well  warranted  in  my  surmise 
in  designating  him  a  Baltic  merchant. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  in  Snorter's 
time  (and  long  before  and  long  after)  the  emolu- 
ments of  London's  Mayor  were  largely  enhanced 
by  the  sale  of  offices  in  my  lord's  gift.  I  rather 
carelessly  speculated  in  my  paper  as  to  whether 
between  Sir  John's  accident  and  his  death  he  was 
sufficiently  sensible  to  appreciate  the  purport  of 
news  conveyed  to  him.  I  fancy  now,  however, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  speculation.  Says  Mr. 
Ellis's  correspondent,  under  date  London,  Sept.  6, 
1688  ('Ellis  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.  p.  161)  :— 

"  On  Tuesday  last  died,  as  we  have  said  already,  the 
Lord  Mayor  Sir  John  Shorter  :  the  occasion  of  his  dis- 
temper was  hia  fall  under  Newgate,  which  bruised  him  a 
little  and  put  him  into  a  fever.  His  Lordship  had  a 
piece  of  helpless  comfort  brought  him  before  he  died, 
which  was  that  a  Corn-Meter's  place,  and  that  of  the 
Common  Hunt,  were  fallen  void  the  same  day,  which 
were  worth  to  him,  or  rather  his  executors,  3,000/.  Few 
days  before  died  Bunniari  (sic),  his  lordship's  teacher  or 
chaplain  [the  italics  are  mine],  a  man  said  to  be  gifted 

that  way,  though  once  a  cobbler The  Corn-meter  that 

was  reported  dead  proves  to  be  alive  and  in  health,  though 
the  late  Lord  Mayor  had  disposed  of  his  place  in  favour 
of  his  son"  (p.  167). 

I  have  alluded  to  an  augmentation  of  Sir  John 
Snorter's  coat  armour  by  the  special  grace  and 
favour  of  his  sovereign  King  James  II.  Such  a 
royal  mark  of  distinction  was  not,  however,  un- 
precedented. I  find  that  a  court  tool — Sir  John 
Moore,  Lord  Mayor  1681-2 — was  similarly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  preceding  monarch,  Charles  II. 
Moore's  "  honourable  addition  "  "  for  his  great  and 
eminent  services  to  the  Crown  "  consisted  of  "  the 
lion  of  England  upon  a  canton  "  (Fairholt's  '  Civic 
Garland,'  p.  77). 

I  do  not  think  I  made  sufficiently  clear  in  my 
former  papers  that  whenever  the  Goldsmith's  Com- 


pany provided  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  the  enacted 
legend  of  St.  Dunstan  and  the  devil  was  invariably 
a  part  of  the  pageant.  The  tableau  in  Snorter's 
procession  (1687)  was  substantially  a  repetition  of 
the  grouping  (with  a  slightly  varying  dialogue 
from  that  supplied  by  Jordan,  then  the  civic  poet 
laureate)  presented  on  the  inauguration  of  "Old 
Rowley's "  friend  and  reputed  pot  companion  Sir 
Robert  Vyner  in  1674. 

I  have  but  one  more  supplementary  note,  and 
that  is  in  the  form  of  a  correction  of  myself.  My 
analogy  between  the  ship  carried  in  Shorter's 
pageant  and  the  Fairlop  boat  instituted  in  a  note 
to  p.  143,  is  faulty  in  the  sense  that  I  underrated 
the  dimensions  of  the  earlier  vessel.  Fairholt 
('  Civic  Pageants,'  p.  104)  tells  us  that  Sir  John's 
barque  measured  "  one  hundred  and  forty -five  feet 
in  length  from  poop  to  stem,  and  forty-five  feet 
from  the  stem  to  the  bottom." 

In  conclusion,  and  in  vindication  (if  it  needs 
vindication)  of  my  presumption  in  essaying  to 
correct  the  Rev.  John  Strype,  let  me  adduce 
another  instance  of  an  accomplished  and  most  in- 
dustrious author  misled  by  his  error.  At  p.  103 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt's  '  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants ' 
this  note  appears,  referring  to  Sir  John  Shorter  : — 

"In  Strype's  'Stow,'  opposite  the  name  of  this  mayor 
are  placed  these  significant  words,  'never  served  sheriff 
nor  a  freeman  of  the  city  :  appointed  by  King  James 

I  shall  have  laboured  in  vain  if  I  have  not  demon- 
strated that  the  first  two  statements  of  this  record 
are  not  applicable  to  Sheriff,  Citizen,  and  Gold- 
smith Sir  John  Shorter.  I  claim,  therefore,  to 
have  deprived  the  statement  of  the  significance 
Mr.  Fairholt  attaches  to  these  misleading  words. 

In  my  series  of  papers  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  peruse  what  you  have 
so  kindly  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  the  inquiring  portion  of  the  public  have 
probably  noticed  the  liberal  use  I  have  made  of 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  'Brief  Historical  Relation,'  &c. 
Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  paper  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
where,  under  the  title  of  'Leaves  from  an  Old 
Diary,'  that  able  chronicler  Mr.  A.  C.  Ewald,  F.R.S., 
examines  and  explains  this  valuable  repertory  of 
contemporary  history  in  a  manner  that  must  afford 
much  amusement  and  information  to  any  and  every 
student  who  may  not  possess  means  of  ready  access 
to  the  bulky  six  volumes  of  the  original  work. 

NEMO. 


BALGUY  FAMILY  OP  STAMFORD. 

{Concluded  from,  7th  S.  iii.  316.) 
Son-in-law  King,  named  in  the  will  of  John 
Balguy  (whose  burial  is  not  entered  in 'the  parish 
registers  of  St.  George),  I  am  at  a  loss  to  identify. 
A  Thomas  King,  tallow-chandler,  took  up  his  free- 
dom July  10, 1633,  and  served  the  office  of  over- 
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seer  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  in 
the  years  1633  and  1647.    Another  Thomas  was 
overseer  of  highways  for  the  parish  of  St.  John's 
1635-7;  collector  of  (for)  the  poor  1639-40;  and 
sides  man  and  churchwarden  of  the  same  parish 
1640-1.    Unfortunately  the  registers  for  St.  John's 
parish  are  lost  from  1634/5  to  1664.     The  ^  only 
entry  I  have  from  them  relative  to  the  name  is  the 
baptism  of  Thomas,  "ye  sonne  of  Thomas  and 
Frances  King,  ye  29th  Dec.  1634."    A  Thomas 
King  was  buried  at  St.  Michael's  Oct.  14,  1649; 
and  Thomas  King,  probably  son  of  Thomas  named 
above,  also  a  tallow-chandler,  took  up  his  freedom 
April  5,  1658.   Another  Thomas  King  was  elected 
a  capital  burgess  or  common  councilman  of  this 
borough  Feb.  27,  1647/8,  in  the  room  of  one  Law- 
rence   Bobbins,  dismissed  with  other  gentlemen 
for  indulging  in  the  then  expensive  and  too  often 
unremunerative  calling  of  Loyalists ;  the  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  king.     After  the  councilman  had 
been  in  the  council  chamber  for  nearly  thirteen 
years,  the  son  of  the  first  Charles  ascended  the 
throne,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  he  and  other 
gentlemen,  friends  of  the  late  ruling  powers,  were 
dismissed.   The  following  particulars  recording  the 
fact  I  have  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  hall:— 
"  Upon    ffryday,  the   nyne   and   twentyeth    day   of 
August,  in  the  ffower  teenth  year  of  the  reigne  of  j 
or  Sovereigne  Lord  Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
England,  Scotland,  ffraunce,  and  Ireland,  Kinge,  defend' 
of  the  faith,  &c.,  and  in  the  yeare  of  or  Lord  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  sixty  and  two,  the  honourable  Richard 
Noell,  esquire,  S'  Anthony  Oldfield,  Barronett,  High 
Sheriffe  of  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Sr  John  Newton, 
Barronett,  Erasmus  Deligne,  and  ffrauncis  Wingfield, 
esquires,  beinge  amongst  others  authorized  and  appointed 
commission1*  under  the  great  scale  of  England  by  vertue 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  begun  at  Westminster  the  eight 


Sence  Balguy  ("  the  annointed  maid  "),  of  Stamford 
co.  Lincoln,  spinster,  made  her  will  April  1,  1654, 
and  proved  in  P.  C.  C.  by  her  executor  May  22, 

1658.  She  gave  all  her  estate  to  her  brother  John, 
appointing  him  executor,  and  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Hall,  overseer.     Witnessed  by  Henry  Cooke 
(rector),  Richard   Camocke,  and   Francis  Cham- 
berlin. 

I  find  a  Sir  Ralph  Balguy  was  curate  of  Byfield, 
Northamptonshire,  in  December,  1520.  Paul  Bal- 
guy, Rector  of  Beeby,  Leicestershire,  a  Puritan 
divine,  signed  the  Representations  to  theParliament 

1659,  ejected  1662,  died  Oct.  26, 1724,  aged  eighty, 
seven.     Theodocia,  his  wife  (to  whom  he  had  been 
married  thirty-nine  years),  died  Aug.  1,  1703. 
She  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Savage, 
gent.     Theodocia  Balguy,  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Theodocia,  died  in  1742,  and  is  buried  at  Burbach. 
Paul  Balguy,  probably  brother  to  Theodocia,  was 
installed  to  the  rectory  of  Beeby  April  23,  1690. 
Silas  Balgay,  clerk,  of  the  borough  of  Leicester, 
married  (says  Visit,  of  1683)  Lydia,  sixth  daughter 
of  John  Pratt,  of  Wellingborough  and  Cottesbacb, 
and  Helena  (daughter  of  Robert  Auston,  of  Lei- 
cester), his  wife. 

In  Nicholl's  *  Collectanea/  vol.  v.  p.  375,  are  the 


Balgey,  doctor  in 
divynitye  ":— - 

1592.  Edward  (day  and  month  omitted). 
1595/6.  Elizabeth,  11  Jan. 
1597.  John,  30  Sept. 
1599.  Daniel,  14  July. 

JUSTIN  SIMPSON. 
Stamford. 

THE  CHESS-ROOK  OP  HERALDRY. 


rsgulatinge  and  governinge  of  corporac'ons,'  upon  hear- 
inge  of  evidence  on  both  sides  did  think  fitt  to  remore 
(t.a.)  Thoa.  King,  Silvester  Emlin  [who  married  for  his 

r2°nrs£A«^^^^ 

to  Sir  Ant.  Oldfield  and  Fras.  Wingfield  esq  ,  viz  8° 
William  Tborold,  Knight  and  Barronet,  Philip  Tirwhit 
and  Thomas  Thory,  esquires,  did  thinke  fit  to  remove 
and  did  remove  [tinged,  shall  we  say,  with  feelings  of 


Mary's  pri.b]  Stamford,  so  appointed  17  Feb  164178 
continued  as  such  at  a  common  hall  9  Feb.  1651/2  "* 

*  When  he  took  to  the  following  «  working  imple- 
ments,"  "  ffirst  the  whippinge  stocke,  two  hempe  stockes 
two  beetles  to  knock  hempe  w«»,  one  borden  bed  nyne 
iron  bands  with  a  little  chaine,  twelve  iron  staples,  one 

able  doore  w'h  great  hookes  and  bands  answerable  to 

2^iU^±St£  "  iTave0  tow'o 
•hort  chaines?  and  two  house  lockes'  w'h  lll^m 
three  postes  that  stand  in  the  ground,  and  two  shocke 
it,  lastly  I  have  a  clogge  of  wood  to 


_  originated  in  the  game  of  chess ;  at  least, 
it  is  so  stated  in  various  works  on  the  subject.  It 
seems  unreasonable  that  a  bearing  so  ancient,  and 
borne  by  so  many  families  of  distinction  who  are  in 
no  way  connected,  should  derive  from  so  trivial  an 
object ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  towers 
which  many  hundred  years  since  were  numerous 
in  our  border  lands,  and  which  were  common  in 
Italy,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  their 
armour.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence  of 
thicun  the  castles  in  the  arms  of  Spain,  which  are 
than  chess-rooks  uncorrupted 


am  well  aware  that  objects  insignificant  and 
humble  in  themselves  appear  in  the  arms  of  the 
old  nobility,  in  sbine  cases  exceptional,  in  others 
••"te  frequent;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  them. 
-  __  instance,  exceptional  cases  are  the  broom  worn 
by  the  old  Spanish  family  of  Padilla,  granted  as  an 
honourable  augmentation  because  of  the  force  with 
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Gases  quite  frequent  are  so  humble  an  object  as  a 
clam-shell,  dignified  under  the  name  escalop,  as 
signifying  that  the  bearer  had  been  a  pilgrim  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

If  the  chess-rook  were  borne  by  only  one  family 
and  its  alliances,  it  is  barely  possible  it  might  have 
come  from  some  whim  of  the  bearer,  or  from  some 
freak  of  the  king  as  connected  with  some  particular 
game  of  chess ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  when  so 
many  old  families  in  no  wise  related  bear  the  chess- 
rook,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  all  should  have 
been  attacked  with  such  freaks  and  whims  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  as  natural  for  them  to 
take  the  martello  tower  as  to  take  the  sword,  or 
the  arrow,  or  the  battle-axe. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  chess-rook  does  not  look 
like  a  castle  ;  but  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
vary  the  forms  of  various  objects,  and  frequently 
they  would  be  distorted  beyond  recognition.  Look 
in  the  old  manuscripts,  and  see  the  varied  forms  of 
initial  letters.  Taken  by  themselves,  there  are  many 
which  I  defy  any  one  to  name  correctly. 

The  word  rook  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
Italian  rocca,  the  first  meaning  of  which  is  rock, 
than  from  some  Persian  or  Sanskrit  word  meaning 
ship,  and  all  sorts  of  different  things  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect;  and  as  for  chess,  you  might  almost 
as  well  say  that  Cheshire  is  so  called  because  the 
original  inhabitants  were  fond  of  the  game  of  chess. 
MARTELLO  TOWER. 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  ANCESTRY. — The  following 
cutting  from  one  of  the  leading  Indian  newspapers 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
It  follows  a  review  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  new 
edition  of  Boswell  in  the  Pioneer  of  Aug.  2, 1887.* 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  story  : — 

"  Writing  of  Dr.  Hill's  notes  and  his  '  discoveries '  ha8 
recalled  to  my  memory  a  curious  story  I  heard  the  other 
day,  which  would  certainty  make  an  interesting  note  if 
any  one  wished  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Forster's 
biography  of  Dickens, — which  I  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  any  one  does.  The  other  day  some 
friends  and  I  were  talking  of  books  and  of  the  men  who 
wrote  them.  One  of  our  company,  who  had  a  fondness 
for  examining  in  a  circle,  was  descanting  on  the  laws  of 
nature  which  appear  to  govern  the  birth  of  genius.  In 
the  case  of  genius  you  can  (so  he  said,  not  I)  trace  a 
reason  and  a  cause  in  their  ancestry,  near  or  remote.  In 
Dickens  alone,  or  almost  alone,  the  most  curious  imaginer 
ia  baffled.  From  his  father  he  derived  Mr.  Micawber, 
from  his  mother  Mrs.  Nickleby — and  nothing  else.  'And 
no  bad  patrimony,'  said  one.  'Perhaps,'  said  another, 
'  the  apparent  isolation  of  Dickena's  genius  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  records  of  his  family,  so  far 
as  anybody,  including  himself,  knows,  do  not  go  back  be- 
yond a  generation.  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother.'  But  a  third,  who  had 
hitherto  contributed  but  little  to  the  discussion,  here 
uplifted  his  voice.  '  I  can  tell  you  a  story,'  he  said, '  which 
was  told  to  me  by  Lord  Houghton,  who  had  it,  as  I 

*  I  have  corrected  one  or  two  obvious  misprints. 


remember,  from  Lord  Crewe.  He  (Lord  Crewe)  had  an 
old  nurse  of  whom  he  and  his  sister  (who  married  Lord 
Houghton)  were  extremely  fond.  Her  power  of  telling 
stories,  all,  so  far  as  they  ever  knew  or  have  discovered 
since,  spun  out  of  her  own  fancy,  amounted  to  something 
very  like  genius.  She  would  weave  for  them  by  the 
hour  the  most  thrilling  romances,  compounded  of  the 
most  thrilling  tragedy  and  the  most  delightful  comedy  : 
moreover  she  was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  had  a  different 
voice  for  each  one  of  her  characters.  In  fact,  she  was  a 
very  remarkable  old  woman — and  she  was  Dickens's 
grandmother  ! '  For  the  truth  of  this  story,  either  as 
concerns  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Crewe,  or  the  narrator,  I 
will  not  vouch.  1  tell  it  to  you  as  told  to  me.  I  asked 
another  of  my  friends  who  knew  Dickens  well,  and  was 
much  in  his  confidence,  if  he  ever  heard  any  mention  of 
this  old  lady,  either  from  Dickens  or  from  any  one  else. 
No.  he  said,  he  never  had.  Dickens  rarely  talked  even 
of  ma  father  or  mother,  never  of  any  other  progenitor." 

W.  F.  P. 

PEASANTRY  :  POPULATION. — Cobbett  calls  pea- 
santry a  new  word  in  1817.  Was  it  not  used 
before  ?  In  his  'Taking  Leave  of  his  Countrymen/ 
March  28,  1817,  he  says  of  "the  country  gentle- 
men," pp.  6-7 : — 

"  There  has  come  into  the  heads  of  these  people,  I 
cannot  very  well  tell  how,  a  notion,  that  it  is  proper  to 
consider  the  Labouring  classes  as  a  distinct  cast.  They 
are  called,  now-a-days,  by  these  gentlemen,  '  the  pea- 
santry.' This  is  a  new  term  as  applied  to  Englishmen. 
It  is  a  French  word,  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  means 
country  folks.  But,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
France  and  Flanders  and  Germany,  it  means,  not  only 
country  people,  or  country  folks,  but  also  a  distinct  and 
degraded  class  of  persons,  who  have  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  look  upon  themselves,  in  any  sense,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  society,  or  community,  as  the 
Gentry ;  but  who  ought  always  to  be  '  kept  in  their  proper 
place.1  And,  it  has  become,  of  late,  the  fashion  to 
consider  the  labouring  classes  in  England  in  the  same 
light,  and  to  speak  of  them  and  treat  them  accordingly, 
which  never  was  the  case  in  any  former  age." 

Cobbett  continues : — 

"  The  writings  of  Malthus,  who  considers  men  as  mere 
animals,  may  have  had  influence  in  the  producing  of  this 
change ;  and,  we  now  frequently  hear  the  working  classes 
called  '  the  population,1  just  as  we  call  the  animals  upon 
a  farm  'the  stock.'  It  is  curious,  too,  that  this  contumely 
towards  the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  have  grown 
into  vogue  amongst  the  Country  Gentlemen  and  their 
families  at  a  time  when  they  themselves  are  daily  and 
hourly  losing  the  estates  descended  to  them  from  their 
forefathers,"  &c. 

F.  J.  F. 

KENILWORTH  PRIORY. — Of  the  priory  buildings 
in  general  few  relics  have  escaped  destruction  ex- 
cepting the  gateway  (see  the  plate  by  Radcliffe, 
p.  10)  which  closely  adjoins  the  south-west  side  of 
the  churchyard  ;  but  in  1 729,  when  S.  and  K. 
Buck  published  their  view  of  the  ruins,  some  con- 
siderable masses  of  substantial  masonry  were  in 
existence.  These  exhibited  four  doorways,  three 
apparently  of  Norman,  and  one  of  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture ;  also  a  larger  and  loftier 
fragment,  decorated  with  two  stories  of  circular 
arches,  the  lower  in  an  interlaced  and  the  upper  in 
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a  consecutive  series.  The  wall  thus  embellished 
it  is  probable  formed  part  of  the  Priory  church— 
an  edifice  of  which  the  only  circumstances  that 
have  been  retrieved  are  a  notice  in  Bishop  Lang- 
ton's  register  of  an  ordination  in  December,  1340, 
of  83  sub-deacons,  112  deacons,  and  37  priests  in 
it,  and  the  will  of  John  Beaufitz,  Esq.,  of  Balsall, 
co.  Warwick,  22  Hen.  VII.,  1488,  wherein  he 
directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  this  church,  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the  passage 
to  the  door  of  the  choir,  or  where  else  the  Abbot, 
John  Yardley,  shall  think  more  expedient.  The 
extract  from  the  will,  containing  several  par- 
ticulars connected  with  this  monastery,  is  given 
verbatim  in  Dugdale's  MS.  Collections,  vol.  E.  1  :— 
"I  John  Beaufitz  of  Balshale  doe  make  my  Testa- 
ment, '  Corpus  sepel'  in  eccl'ia  de  Kenilworth  coram 
imagine  b'te  Marie  in  transitura  ad  hostium  chori, 
vel  ubi  d'ns  Joh'ez  Yardley  Abbas  dicti  monasterii 
cogitet  melius  expedire.'  It'm  I  have  delivered  to 
ye  said  Abbot  and  Convent  one  basyn  with  an  Ewre 
of  silver  to  serve  at  the  high  Auter  by  the  advise  of 
the  said  Abbot  and  Convent  and  he  all  his  life  to 
pray  for  me  dayly  in  his  Masse  specially  by  name  and 
then  he  yt  seyeth  dayly  the  Chapter  Masse  to  pray  for 
the  soules  of  Sir  Raufe  Botiler  Lord  Sudley,  my  lady  his 
wife  and  me  especially  by  name  as  longe  as  it  shall  please 
the  said  Abbot  and  Convent.  And  in  likewise  he  that 
shall  sing  our  Lady  Masse.  It'm  the  said  Abbot  shall 
have  a  gylt  peece  to  the  value  of  x  marks  or  nygh  by  the 
day  after  my  decease  to  pray  for  me  especially  by  name 
in  his  Masse  during  his  life  and  he  and  his  brethren  to 
assoyle  me  in  their  Chapter  house,"  &c.  (Register 
Wills,  Canterbury.) 

This  John  Beaufitz  was  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  county,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dug- 
dale'a  '  Warwickshire,'  p.  965  ;  and  an  order  was 
made  by  the  king  at  Nottingham,  October  18, 
2  Richard  III.,  for  repaying  him  20Z.,  being  money 
expended  by  him  at  the  king's  command  for 
"divers  reparacions  made  in  the  castell  of 
Kyllingworth."  His  daughter  and  heir  Margery, 
who  married  Sir  Robert  Belly ngham,  Knt.,gavein 
1518  the  Manor  of  Fenny  Compton  and  certain 
land  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Kenilworth. 

W.  LOVELL. 

A  RARB  COIN.— The  following  paragraph,  cut 
from  the  Lytham  and  Kirkham  Times  of  Aug.  31, 
may  be  of  interest  to  a  widely  extended  circle  of 
readers,  if  your  space  will  permit : — 

"A  VALUABLE  FIND  AT  LYTHAM.— A  few  weeks  ago 
Qeorge  Gillett,  who  occupies  one  of  the  gardens  at  the 
vail  way  side  near  Lytham  Old  Railway  Station  [Lanca- 
shire], was  digging  up  the  soil,  and  on  breaking  a  toler- 
ably hard  clod  of  earth  he  found  a  small  coin,  which 
proved  to  be  gold,  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  half  a 
sovereign  and  not  quite  so  large  as  a  sovereign.  After 
keeping  it  for  some  little  time,  he  disposed  of  it  to  Mr. 
Crozier,  who  gent  it  for  examination  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Shortt,  of  Hoghton,  near  Preston,  whose  scientific  and 
antiquarian  attainments  have  been  of  such  invaluable 
service  to  the  Preston  museum.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man supplies  full  description  of  the  coin.  The  piece  is 
an  angel  of  Charles  II.  It  bears  on  the  obverse:  CAR.  n. 


D.G.,  M.B.  PRA.  ET  HI.  REX.,  which  signifies  Carolus  II. 
Dei  Gratia,  Magna  Britanniae,  Franciae  et  Hiberniae  Rex 
—Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.  A  three-masted  ship  with 
her  guns  out  and  colours  at  her  head  and  stern  flying,  as 
well  as  on  her  three  masts,  which  bear  also  three  sails  on 
the  foremast,  two  on  the  main,  and  one  on  the  mizen. 
Reverse:  SOLI  DEO  GLORIA — Glory  to  God  alone.  The 
Archangel  Michael  standing  with  both  feet  upon  the 
dragon  and  piercing  him  through  the  mouth  with  a 
spear,  which  ends  in  a  crosslet.  Border  on  both  obverse 
and  reverse  vandyked.  The  following  is  the  Rev.  J. 
Shortt's  letter  to  Mr.  Crozier— 'The  Museum,  Cross 
Street,  Preston,  25th  Aug.,  1887. —Dear  Sir,— Enclosed  I 
send  a  description  [given  above]  of  the  piece  you  sent  me 
on  Monday  last.  If  it  be  a  genuine  coin,  I  think  it  must 
be  very  valuable.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being 
genuine  ;  but  I  cannot  find  among  Charles  II.  coins  any- 
thing quite  like  this.  The  type  of  ship  is  different  on 
them,  and  so  is  the  angel.  It  may  be  a  model,  struck 
in  honour  of  a  naval  victory ;  but  the  date,  which,  if  ever 
inscribed,  would  be  under  the  ship,  has  been  effaced. 
Possibly  it  might  be  1665  or  66,  as  medals  of  that  date 
bear  ships  under  sail  upon  them.  I  wish  I  could  have 
given  you  a  better  account ;  but  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could,  for  I  have  been  much  interested.  I  may  observe 
that  coins  used  to  be  called  "angels  "  from  a  figure  such 
as  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  this  piece.  An  angel 
of  Charles  I.  weighed  sixty-four  troy  grains.  With 
compliments,  I  am  faithfully  yours,  JNO.  SHORTT.  I 
shall  be  always  glad  to  examine  any  coins  you  may  send 
me.'  Gillett  has  rented  the  garden  plot  for  something 
like  three  years,  and  has  dug  it  up  every  year.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  surmised  how  such  a  coin  should  come  to 
be  there." 

Probably  some  of  your  many  readers  interested  in 
numismatics  may  be  able  to  supplement  the  above, 
and  state  the  value  of  the  piece.  R.  C. 

Lytham,  Lancashire. 

UNFORTUNATE = UNHAPPY.  (See  7th  S.  iv.  178.) 
— Your  correspondent  NEMO  should,  together  with 
his  definitions  of  these  words  from  Ogilvie's 
'  Student's  English  Dictionary/  have  given  some 
passages  from  English  authors  in  support  of  his 
statement  of  their  being  synonymous.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  we  arrive  at  them  in  the  *  New 
English  Dictionary.'  Let  me  quote  the  following 
instance  from  *  Marmion,'  which  occurs  in  the 
supernatural  warning  given  at  the  cross  in  Edin- 
burgh prior  to  Flodden  Field  in  1513  :— 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : — 
The  first  was  thine  unhappy  James  ! 
Then  all  thy  nobles  came.— Canto  v.  stanza  26. 
But  James  IV.  was  also  mentally  unhappy  in 
wearing  the  iron  belt  that  bound  his  breast* "in 
memory  of  his  father  slain."  Admiral  Byng  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this 
when  he  was  shot  on  board  the  Monarque  in  1757. 
It  seems  scarcely  correct  to  attribute  his  execution 
entirely  to  popular  clamour,  for  had  George  II. 
liked  he  could  have  saved  his  life.  But  that  king, 
who  was  a  soldier  and  a  most  severe  martinet, 
hated  anything  that  could  be  construed  into 
disobedience  of  orders,  or  that  even  the  slightest 
imputation  of  cowardice  should  be  cast  upon  the 
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character  of  an  officer.  He  thought,  probably,  that 
Byng  ought  to  have  been  above  suspicion. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  1759,  when  Lord  George 
Sackville  was  cashiered  for  disobedience  of  orders 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  it  is  said  that  George  II. 
wished  to  have  inflicted  the  same  punishment  upon 
him.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  king  called 
for  the  council-book,  and  struck  out  the  name  of 
Lord  George  Sackville  from  the  list  of  privy  coun- 
cillors. JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE,  KEDHILL,  SOMERSET.— 
The  church  here  not  having  previously  been 
licensed  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  as  part 
of  the  Jubilee  rejoicing  a  request  was  made  to 
have  a  licence  granted,  and  this  has  been  acceded 
to,  the  expenses  being  met  out  of  the  Jubilee 
fund.  Kedhill,  I  presume,  is  a  district  church 
in  the  parish  of  Wrington,  quite  modern,  too, 
for  I  cannot  find  any  notice  of  it  in  Lewis's 
*  Topographical  Dictionary.'  M.  A.Oxon. 


Qntrfttf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

OLYMPUS. — Bacon,  in  the  'Novum  Organum' 
(p.  360,  Ox.  Univ.  Press,  1878),  refers  to  the 
heights  of  Olympus,  where  the  altitude  is  so  great 
that  it  is  above  all  moisture,  and  where  those  who 
offered  sacrifice  yearly  impressed  letters  on  the 
ground,  which  remained  until  their  next  visit. 
Prof.  Fowler,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
observes  that  it  has -not  yet  been  found  in  any 
classical  author,  and  refers  to  the  following  pas- 
sage in  St.  Augustine  ('  De  Genesi  contra  Mani- 
cbseos,'  1.  i.  c.  xv.):— "Quod  ab  eis  perceptum 
dicitur,  qui  per  singulos  annos  solebant,  nescio 
quorum  sacrificiorum  causa,  memorati  montis 
cacumen  scandere,  et  aliquas  notas  in  pulvere 
scribere,  quas  alio  anno  integras  inveniebant." 
Prof.  Fowler  also  states  that  the  allusion  is  found 
in  Bacon's  fragment  '  De  Galore  et  Frigore.'  Is 
anything  further  known  of  this  ? 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

GOETHK  AND  THE  NOTE  OF  SADNESS  IN  ENG- 
LISH POETRY.— In  Goethe's  '  Wahrheit  und  Dicb- 
tung  '  (13th  Buch)  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  'Leiden  desjungen  Werthers'  are  narrated. 
The  book  was  intended  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  sentimentalism  of  the  age,  which,  like  an 
epidemic  disease,  had  affected  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many. This  disease,  -which  prevailed  from  about 
the  sixtieth  year  of  the  last  century  until  near  the 
time  of  the  French  Kevolution,  is  attributed  by 
Goethe,  singularly  enough,  not  to  the  morbid 


eloquence  of  Rousseau,  but  to  the  taste  in  Ger- 
many for  the  literature  of  England — especially  the 
poetry,  the  great  beauties  of  which  are  accom- 
panied by  an  earnest  melancholy,  which  it  com- 
municates  to  every  one    who    occupies  himself 
with  it.     He  gives  as  examples  "  Yorick  Sterne," 
Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,'  and  other  contempla- 
tive poems  which  stray  into  the  same  gloomy 
region,  and  preach  from  this  frightful  text: — 
Then  old  age  and  experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand, 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong. 

Gray's  'Elegy,'  Goldsmith's  'Deserted  Village1 
and  '  Traveller/  Shakspere's  '  Hamlet '  sound  the 
same  gloomy  notes;  and  Ossian,  soon  becoming  a 
favourite,  added  to  the  gloom.  Werther's  mental 
portrait  Goethe  finds  to  be  accurately  drawn  in 
these  lines: — 

To  griefs  congenial  prone, 

More  wounds  than  Nature  gave  he  knew, 

While  Misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 

In  dark  ideal  hues  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  kindly  refer  me  to  the  sources  of  the 
above  two  quotations.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
them  in  dictionaries  of  quotations. 

CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S. 
Highgate,  N. 

BADDESLEY  CLINTON. — In  Burke's  '  History  of 
the  Commoners,'  vol.  iv.  p.  605,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing entry: — "  Brome,  of  Salop,  Herts,  and  Kent. — 
In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  John  Brome,  a  younger 
son  of  the  family,  wedding  Joan,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Body,  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  in 
Warwickshire,  seated  himself  there."  Now  on 
referring  to  the  "Visitation  of  Warwick  in  the 
Year  1619.  Taken  by  William  Camden.  Edited 
by  John  Fetherston,  F.S.A.,"  printed  in  1817,  I 
find  on  pp.  97  and  337  respectively  the  following: 
"  John  Brome,  of  Brome  in  Warwicksh.  [Married 
to]  Joane,  da.  and  h.  of  Tho.  Rody,  of  Badisley," 
and  "Thomas  Hugford  de  Pinchthorp  [Married 
to]  Beatrix  fil.  Will'i  Rody." 

Now  in  Cox's  '  Magna  Britannia,'  Dugdale's 
'Warwickshire,'  and  other  sources,  I  find  there 
stated  that  "  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  this  pro- 
perty was  purchased  by  John  Brome,  a  lawyer, 
who  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name  re- 
siding at  Brome  Place,  in  Warwick."  Which  of 
these  statements  is  correct  ?  I  feel  unable  to 
judge.  Perhaps  your  readers  could  enlighten  me, 
and  also  tell  me  if  anything  is  known  respecting 
the  family  of  Rody,  two  of  the  members  of  which 
are  mentioned  herein  as  being  allied  to  the  families 
of  Brome  and  Hugford.  J.  J.  R. 

YEW  TREES.— The  late  Dr.  Rock  suggested  in 
his  '  Church  of  Our  Fathers/  vol.  ii.  p.  320  n.,  that 
notes  should  be  made  of  all  the  old  yew  trees 
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standing  in  churchyards.  Has  any  such  catalogue 
ever  been  made  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  know- 
where  it  may  be  seen.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

JOHN  GRANDISON,  BISHOP  OF  EXETEK,  1327- 
1369.  —  Is  there  any  record  of  a  bishop,  either 
English  or  foreign,  occupying  one  see  longer  than 
Bishop  Grandison  did  that  of  Exeter  ? 

EDWARD  E.  VYVYAN. 

CDRSHAM.  —  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply 
a  few  biographical  particulars  ralating  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Cursham,  of  Sutton,  Nottinghamshire, 
author  of  '  Martin  Luther  :  a  Poem,'  1825  (anon.), 
second  edition,  1828  ?  '  Poems,  Sacred/  &c.,  1833; 
'  The  Infant's  Decalogue,'  1836  ?  K.  INGLIS. 

1  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON.'  —  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  commentaries  on  this  ancient  book  have  been 
issued  -in  English  since  1863.  I  know  what  is  said 
concerning  it  in  Dr.  William  Smith's  *  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,'  published  in  that  year.  ANON. 

'  A  HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAT.'—  I  have  just 
met  with  an  eight-paged  tract  with  this  title.  On 
the  title-page  are  quoted  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  and 
Luke  ii.  13,  14.  There  is  no  author's  name  given, 
and  the  imprint  is  "  Stockton  :  Printed  by  J. 
Atkinson,  1795."  The  first  part  is  in  twelve  six- 
line  stanzas,  and  begins  :  — 

What  sacred  numbers  shall  we  bring, 

What  skill  to  strike  the  joyful  string, 

And  bless  the  auspicious  morn  ? 
The  second  part  is  in  ten  stanzas,  and  begins  :  — 

Great  Prophet  !  sent  to  teach  mankind 

The  secrets  of  the  eternal  mind, 

And  clear  our  mental  ray. 
Is  anything  known  of  this  hymn  or  its  writer  ? 

FRANCIS  M.  JACKSON. 
Bowdon. 

"To  JOIN  GIBLETS."  —  My  Yorkshire  house- 
keeper tells  me  that  this  is  a  phrase  current  in 
her  county  to  denote  a  very  close  partnership. 
Is  it  known  elsewhere  ;  and  does  it  occur  in 
print  ?  It  perhaps  may  turn  up  in  some  comedy. 


7,  Htfe  Park  Mansion, 

[It  is  known  in  the  West  Riding.] 

NOLL.-  CM  t  any  one  tell  me  why  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  carted  Noll?    Is  Noli  another  name  of 
Oliver?    I  have  not  met  with  an  explanation  of 
t  in  any  history  or  dictionary.     W.  J.  BIRCH. 
[Is  not  Noll  a  familiar  abbreviation  of  Oliver?]  ' 
"  ENTER  INTO  THY  CLosET.»~What  authority  is 
f  any)  for  saying   that    ra/ucfo'v  (Matt. 
vi.  6,  translated  m  A.V.  «  close  V  and  in  EV 
inner  chamber  ")  means  in  the  passage  referred  to 

?  "f??f-      8hed>"  in  whj^h  "ere  kept  his 

ts  and  fishing  gear  ?     I  heard  recently  a  dergy! 

man  (greatly  addicted   to   delivering   himself  of 


some  trifle  startling  and  new)  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  " closet"  as  above.      COLL.  BEG.  OXON. 

HUGGINS,  NEWHAVEN,  U.S. — I  shall  be  glad 
if  one  of  your  American  readers  will  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  epitaph  on  the  grave  of  Frederick 
Huggins,  in  the  cemetery  of  Newhaven.  His  grave 
was  seen  about  1849.  Being  his  descendant  on 
the  female  side,  I  wish  for  his  epitaph. 

(Kev.)  W.  J.  WEBBER  JONES. 

East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

WHERE  WAS  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
OF  1688  CONCERTED  ?— In  Murray's  '  Guide  to 
Dorset,'  p.  174,  1869,  I  read,  "In  Charborough 
Park  is  a  small  building  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording that  under  its  roof,  in  1686,  the  plan  of 
the  Revolution  was  concerted."  May  I  inquire  if 
there  be  not  other  places  in  England  of  which  the 
same  thing  has  been  said  ;  and,  if  so,  where  they 
are,  and  what  is  the  evidence  in  their  favour  ? 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 

SOVEREIGN  AND  HALF-SOVEREIGN. — What  is 
the  earliest  date  for  these  names  of  our  twenty- 
shilling  and  ten-shilling  coins  ?  Cobbett  says,  in 
his  Weekly  Political  Register,  Feb.  1,  1817, 
cols.  141-2  ('Works,'  vol.  xxxii.):— 

"  Permit  me  here  to  express  a  hope  that,  when  a  gold 
coinage  comes  out,  it  will  come  out  under  the  old-fashioned 
names  of  guineas  and  half-guineas,  and  not,  as  the  news- 
papers told  us  it  would,  under  the  name  of  sovereigns 
and  derai-sovereigns,  which  would  have  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  sort  of  longing  for  that  doctrine  of  legitimacy, 
which,  as  your  Lordship  [Lord  Sidmouth]  well  knows,  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  which  were  entertained  by 
our  forefathers,  which  are  recorded  by  all  the  great 
writers  on  our  laws,  and  which  were  never  attempted  to 
be  deviated  from  without  producing  revolution  or  civil 
war." 

F.  J.  F. 

HARLAND. — Any  particulars  of  death  and  burial 
of  David  Harland,  living  in  1764,  and  of  his 
father;  also  of  Capt.  Robert  Harland,  father  of 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Harland  (the  admiral  died  in 
1784),  will  be  very  acceptable. 

WM.  VINCENT,  Sec.S.P.M.D. 

Belle  Vue  Rise,  Norwich. 

POEM  WANTED.— What  is  the  first  stanza  of  the 
following  ? — there  are  only  two: — 

Ask  for  her,  and  she  '11  be  denied  ; 

What  then  ]  they  only  mean 
Their  mistress  has  lain  down  to  sleep, 
And  can't  just  then  be  seen. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

A  PASSAGE  FROM  COWPER. — In  Cowper's  poem 
'  Retirement '  occur  the  often-quoted  lines  : — 
I  praise  the  Frenchman,  hia  remark  was  shrewd — 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude  ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper— solitude  is  sweet. 
A  foot-note  ascribes  this  "  shrewd  "  remark  to  La 
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Bruyere.  Will  any  correspondent  give  me  the 
passage  of  La  Bruyere  to  which  Cowper  refers,  and 
tell  me  where  it  may  be  met  with  in  his  writings  'i 
I  have  had  lately  in  my  hands  a  book  entitled 
'Letters  on  Several  Subjects/  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzosborne,  Bart.,  London,  174&  In 
vol.  i.  p.  102,  the  baronet  says  : — 

"  I  agree  with  Balzac, « Que  la  solitude  eat  certaine 
ment  une  belle  chose  :  mais  il  y  a  plaisir  d'avoir  quelqu' 
un  qui  sache  repondre  ;  a  qui  on  puisse  dire  de  tema  en 
terns  que  la  solitude  est  une  belle  chose.'  " 

Did  Balzac  write  these  words  ?  If  so,  where  may 
they  be  found  ?  It  looks  very  much  as  if  they  are 
the  words  that  Cowper  had  in  his  mind,  whether 
they  turn  out  to  be  the  words  of  La  Bruyere  or 
those  of  Jean  Guez  de  Balzac. 

A.  L.  MATHEW. 

OLD  MELODY  IN  '  REDGAUNTLET.'— It  is  said 
in  '  Redgauntlet,'  the  probable  date  of  which  may 
be  1765-70,  that  Wandering  Willie,  the  blind 
fiddler,  struck  up  the  "well-known  and  popular 
measure": — 

Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker. 

Let  me  ask  whether  this  is  an  old  Scottish  air  or 
tune  ?  On  a  recent  visit  to  Moffat,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, the  story  was  brought  forcibly  to  mind  by  a 
parrot  whistling  the  tune  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
It  may  be  observed  that  much  of  the  scenery  of 
that  fine  novel  is  laid  in  those  regions.  Only  five 
miles  from  Moffat  is  Errickslane-brae,  or  the 
Devil's  Beef-tub  as  it  is  usually  called,  where  Fate- 
in- Peril  escaped  in  1745  from  the  English  dragoons. 
He  well  says  of  it  :— 

"  A  deep,  black,  blackguard-looking  abyss  of  a  hole  it 
is,  and  goes  straight  down  from  the  roadside,  as  perpen- 
dicular as  it  can  do  to  be  a  heathery  brae.  At  the 
bottom  there  is  a  small  bit  of  a  brook  that  you  would 
think  could  hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the  hills  that 
are  so  closely  jammed  round  it."— Chap.  xi. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  in  a  foot-note  that  this 
actually  took  place.        JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

APPBNZELL.— The  canton  is  divided  into  Innere 
Rhoden  and  Aiissere  Rhoden,  in  French  Les 
Rhodes  Exte"rieures  and  Les  Rhodes  Interieures 
du  Canton.  Rhodes  is  feminine  in  French.  What 
is  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word  Rhoden  ? 

A.  R. 

CATHERINE  HOWARD.— Is  the  exact  date  of 
birth  of  this  unfortunate  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 
unascertainable  ?  Where  is  the  drawing  of  her  by 
Holbein  to  be  seen  ?  The  drawing  was  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi ;  where  is  there  a  copy  ?  Where, 
also,  is  the  miniature  of  her  which  is  engraved  in 
Mrs.  Dent's  *  Annals  of  Winchcombe  and  Sude- 
ley'?  EDWARD  R.  VTVYAN. 

"PREVENTED  FROM"  AND  " FIRSTLY."— May  I 
ask  whether  the  above  expression  and  word  are 


now  to  be  reckoned  as  correct  English  ?  Both  are 
constantly  used  in  talk  and  writing  among  educated 
persons,  and  even  in  such  publications  as  the 
Saturday  Review  and  the  Times.  In  Ogilvie's 
'  Dictionary '  (1885  eA.)  prevented  is  said  to  mean 
"  hindered  from  happening/'  which  is  a  shock  to 
people  who  go  to  church,  and  to  those  who,  as  boys, 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  taught  that  the  ex- 
pression was  ungrammatical. 

COLL.  REG.  OXON. 

OLIVER  MORDEN.— In  the  parish  register  of 
Exning,  in  Suffolk,  occurs  this  entry  :  "  Oliver 
Morden,  buried  June  llth,  1692,  barbarously 
killed  by  Robert  Norman  and  his  wife."  Can 
any  one  well  versed  in  Suffolk  history  give  me 
the  particulars  of  this  tragedy  ?  These  Mordens 
of  Exning  were  the  direct  male  ancestors  of  Lord 
Suffield,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  connect- 
ing link  with  the  modern  family. 

REGINALDUS. 

HERALDIC. — rWhat  arms  and  crest  were  borne 

by  the  Russells  of  Thruxton  in  the  fifteenth  or 

early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  when  were 

they  granted?    It  would  be  very  kind  in  Mr.  P. 

Cromwell  Russell  if  he  would  reply  direct  to  this 

uery,  as  I  am  tracing  all  the  English  families  of 

Russell,  but  purely  as  an  amateur. 

C.  COITMORE. 
The  Lodge,  Yarpole,  Leominster. 

CARRINGTON  BOWLES,  a  printseller  in  St.  Paul's 
Chrchyard  about  17/0,  or  earlier.  At  what  date 
did  he  take  into  partnership  Carver,  and  the 
trading  name  become  Bowles  &  Carver  I 

GEO.  CLULOW. 

[The  firm  of  Bowles  &  Carver,  map  and  print  sellers, 
69,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  was  in  existence  in  January, 
1800.] 

AUTHORS  OF  BOOKS  WANTED. — 

1.  '  Hints  on  Etiquette  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  Honour.'    12mo., 
pp.  23.    Oxford,  1838. 

2.  '  Epithalamium  Oxoniense.'    12mo.,  pp.  8.   Oxonii, 
1840. 

3.  'In  re  Williams  versus  Garbett.    The  Judgment  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Court.'    In  verse.    12mo.,  pp.  15.    0* 
?ord,  1842. 

4.  '  A  New  Oxford  Sausage  spiced  to  suit  the  Taste  of 
Town  and  Gown,  Dons  and  Duns.'    By  Philofuuniculus. 
[n  verse.    12mo.,  pp.  34.    London,  1844. 

5.  '  The  Oxford  Ars  Poetica ;   or.  How   to  Write  a 
Newdigate.'    Inverse.    12mo.,  pp.  38.    Oxford,  1858. 

W.  E.  BUCKLBT. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Each  year  has  its  season  of  bloom  and  blight, 

Each  soul  has  its  song  and  sorrow ; 
Where  the  raven  croaks  on  the  crag  to-night 
The  linnet  will  lilt  to-morrow.         ROBT.  Gur, 
Our  homes  are  here  too  narrow, 

Our  friends  are  far  apart; 
We  scarce  share  joy  or  sorrow 
With  the  desert  of  our  heart.  WM.  C. 
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THE  MANX  LANGUAGE. 

(7*  S.  iv.  169.) 

MR.  LACH-SZTRMA  will  find  in  the  first  series 
of  the  'Mona  Miscellany,'  edited  by  William 
Harrison  for  the  Manx  Society  in  1869,  some  pro- 
verbs, charms,  ut\d  the  following  ballads  in  the 
Manx  language,  accompanied  by  translations  :  — 

1.  Mylecharaine. 

2.  Baasellliam  Dhone  (Brown  William):  on  the  Execu- 
tion of  the  noted  William  Christian,  January  2,  1662/3. 
—  Both  of  these  ballads  have  translations   by    George 
Borrow. 

3.  Manx  Distich  on  Illiam  Dhone. 

4.  Song  in  Praise  of  Ale.     By  Bishop  Rutter. 

5.  Loss  of  the  Manx  Herring  Fleet,  1787. 

The  second  series,  which  appeared  in  1873,  has 
a  much  larger  collection  of  Manx  proverbs,  sayings, 
charms,  folk-lore  generally,  the  remarkable  days  in 
the  calendar,  and  these  Manx  ballads,  also  fur- 
nished, with  one  exception,  with  translations  :  — 

1.  Little  Mannanan,  Son  of  Leirr;  or,  an  Account  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  (sixteenth  century). 

2.  Thapsagyn  Jiargey  (Red  Top-Knots). 

3.  Widow  Tear's  Ballad  on  her  Two  Song. 

4.  The  Phynnodderee  Song. 

5.  Thurot  and  E  lliot. 

6.  The  Last  Dying  Speech  and  Confession  of  a  Youth 
falsely  Done  to  Death  by  his  Mistress. 

7.  A  Song  on  Farm  ers'  Daughters. 

8.  Colbagh  Vreck  er  Sth  rap.—  This  is  not  translated. 

9.  The  Herring  Song. 

10.  The  Voyage  of  the  Tiger. 

11.  The  Old  Dolphin. 

12.  Mannin  Veg  Veen. 

13.  The  Manx  Fairy  Steamer. 

14.  Manx  translation  of  "How  doth  the  little  busv 
bee."  3 

15.  Carol  on  Bad  Women  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

16.  17.  Manx  translations  of  Bishop  Ken's  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns. 

18.  Manx  metrical  version  of  Psalm  cxxxix. 

19.  Good  Night. 

20.  The  Manx  original  of  'The  Sheep   under    the 
Snow,    of  which  there  was  a   translation  in  the  first 
Beries. 

21.  Manx  translation  of  Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer.' 

I  have  purposely  given  the  English  instead  of  the 
Manx  titles  of  the  songs.  If  MR.  LACH-SZYRMA 
is  unable  to  obtain  the  '  Mona  Miscellany  '  I  should 
be  happy  to  lend  him  the  two  volumes,  which  con- 
tain much  interesting  matter.  The  music  of  some 
of  the  songs  is  given,  and  many  interesting  Manx 
legends  are  preserved.  J.  H.  L.  DB  VAYNES. 

6,  West  Cliff  Mansions,  Ramsgate. 

1740.  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Christianity 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  Capacities;  or,  an  Essay 


Fnl1u-w, 
and  English.     Bishop  Wilson. 

1748.  Yn    Suehtal    Scruit    liorish    yn    Noo    Mian 
Prentyt    ayns    Lunnyng.      Liorish    Ean    01,ver,   ayns 

YTO?  Ti!WS  Cl°^'    MDCCX™"-  8vo.,pp.l06.       7 
8vo  Gospels  and  Acts  in  Manx.    London 


1783.  The  Christian  Monitor  in  Manx  and  English. 
London.  8vo. 

1765.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  together  with  the  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David. 
Pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  churches. 
Translated  into  Manx  for  the  use  of  the  Diocese  of  Man. 
London  :  printed  by  J.  &  W.  Oliver,  printers  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  Bartholo- 
mew Close,  near  West  Smithfield.  MDCOLXV.  8vo. 

1767.  The  Epistles  and  Revelation  in  Manx.     Printed 
by  Sheppard  of  Whitehaven.    Ramsey.    8vo. 

1768.  The  Christian  Monitor  in  Manx. 

1768.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Manx.  Ramsey. 
12mo. 

1772.  Yn  Vible  Casherick.  The  Holy  Bible  in  Manx.  J. 
Ware  &  Son,  Whitebaven.  2  vols.  8vo.— A  few  copies 
were  printed  in  4to.,  in  1  vol.,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 

1775.  Conaant  Noa  nyn  Jiarn  as  Saualtagh  Yeesey 
Creest;  veih  my  chied  ghlaraghyn ;  Dy  "Kiaralagh 
chyndait  ayna  Gailck;  Ta  shen  dy  ghra  Chengy  ny 
Mayrey  Elian  Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  lhaiht  ayns  Kial- 
teenyn.  Whitehaven  :  Prentit  liorish  Juan  Ware  as  e 
Vac.  12mo. 

1777.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Ritea  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of 
England :  together  with  the  Psalter  and  Psalms  of 
David.  Pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
Churches.  Translated  into  Manx  for  the  use  of  the 
Diocese  of  Mann.  Whitehaven  :  printed  by  J.  Ware  & 
Son.  4to. 

1777.  The  Holy  Bible  in  2  vols.    Whitehaven :  printed 
by  J.  Ware  &  Son.    8vo. 

1778.  Aght  Ghiare  dy  heet  gys  tushtey  jeh'n  chredjue 
Chreestee;   ny  as   toiggal   jeh  catechism    ny  Killagh 
Kiarit  son  ymmyd  sleih  aegey  Elian  Vannin.     24mo. 

1783.  Sharmaneyn  liorish  Thomase  Wilson,  D.D., 
Chiarn  aspick  Sodor  as  Vannin ;  dy  kiaralagh  chyndait 
veih  Bayrl  gys  Gailck.  Lior  I.  Ca  dy  vel  eh  marroo, 
foast  t'eh  loayrt.  Bath  :  prentit  liorish  R.  Cruttwell. 
8vo.,  pp.  490. 

1790.  Ansoor  gyg  y  Screenyn  currit  magh  mastey. 
Sleih  Ghoolish,  as  Cummaltee  Vannin,  fdn  ennym, 
Mannanagh,  as  Carrey  da  ey  Heer.  Doolish  prentit 
Liorish  Christopher  Briscoe.  Sm.  4to.,  pp.  20. 

1810.  Conaant  Noa  nyn  jiarn  as  saualtagn  Yeesey 
Creest.  12mo. 

1819.  Yn  Vible  Casherick,  ny  yn  Chenn  Chonaant,  as 
yn  Conaant  Noa ;  veih  ny  chied  Ghlaraghyn  ;  dy  Kiara- 
lagh Chyndait  ayns  Gailck  :  ta  sben  dyjrhra  Chengey  ny 
mayrey  Elian  Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  1'haiht  ayns  Kial- 
teenyn.  London  :  Printed  by  Eyre  &  Strahan  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  8vo. 

1822.  Banglaneyn  y  Chredjue  Creestee,  as  oardaghyn 
crauee  Agglish  Hostyn,  er  nyn  Soiaghey  magh  liorish  ny 
ardaspickyn  as  ny  aspickyn  as  ooilley  ny  saggyrtyn,  ayns 
y  chaglym  cooidjagh  oc,  er,  ny'reayll  ayns  Lunnin  ayns  y 
Vlein  1562,  son  shaghney  streu  mychione  y  chredjue, 
as  son  shickyraghey  cordail  mychione.  Craueeaght 
Firrinagh.  Lunnin  :  printit  liorish  Ellerton  as  Hender- 
son, Johnson's  Court,  son  yn  Prayer-Book  as  Homiley 
Society,  134,  Salisbury  Square.  12mo.,  pp.  16. 

1829.  Liorish  sheshaght  ec  Bristol,  jeh  Agglish 
Hostyn,  eon  skeaylley  lioaryn  beggey  crauee.  Cooney 
dy  Gheddyn  Aarloo  son  Baase :  ny  yn  Chreestee  er 
Lhiabbee  dy  Hingys.  Sold  at  the  Depository,  6,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.  Printed  by  J.  Chilcott,  30,  Wine  Street, 
Bristol.  12mo.,  pp.  20. 

1846..  Padjeryu  Lught-thie  liorish  Aspick  Wilson.  A 
Form  of  Family  Prayer,  from  the  Works  of  Thomas 
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Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  London : 
Printed  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. Sm.  8vo.,  pp.  17.  In  Manx  and  English. 


M.  A.  Quiggin.    Sm.  8vo.,  pp.  191. 

FRED.  LEARY. 
55,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  the  Manx  language 
would  not  make  much  of  a  show — Bible,  Prayer- 
Book,  a  few  sermons,  and  some  religious  tracts  are 
all  that  have  been  published  until  quite  recently. 
But  these  have  not  touched  Manx  literature 
proper.  This  consists  mainly  of  ancient  carvels,  or 
carols,  mostly  traditional  ;  but  some  were  written 
down  in  the  last  century.  A  large  collection  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore,  editor  of  the 
'  Manx  Note-Book ';  in  fact  he  bad  so  many  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  publish  any  appreciable 
proportion  of  them  in  his  magazine.  So  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Mona's  Herald,  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  Douglas,  and  forty  or 
fifty  have  appeared  in  this  way.  These  will  shortly 
be  issued  in  book  form.  One  or  two  sermons  were 
preached  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Douglas  this 
summer  by  a  local  preacher,  but  this  is  not  done 
as  a  rule.  The  only  parson  who  preached 
in  Manx  has  just  gone  to  his  rest — the  Rev.  W. 
Drury,  Vicar  of  Braddan.  The  laws  are  still 
proclaimed  in  Manx  and  English  from  the 
Tynwald  Hill.  Four  or  five  years  ago  I  made 
minute  inquiries  as  to  how  many  Manxmen 
survived  who  could  not  speak  English  ;  I  found 
about  six,  but  that  small  number  is  sadly  thinned 
by  this  time.  As  secretary  of  our  local  Anti- 
quarian Society  I  also  strongly  advocated  its  pre- 
servation and  its  recognition  in  the  schools  by  the 
Education  Department.  The  country  people  were 
greatly  pleased  with  the  scheme,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  Although  many  old  people  use  it  freely, 
especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  another 
generation  will  arise  "  crammed  "  with  many  use- 
less things  but  utterly  ignorant  of  their  mother- 
tongue,  just  because  it  does  not  pay  to  teach  it. 
Those  who  would  let  a  language  thus  die  out  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  killing  the  last  dodo  ! 
ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE,  F.S.A. 

St.  Thomas's,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Is  MR.  LACH-SZYRMA  acquainted  with  the 
publications  of  the  Manx  Society?  There  is 
probably  much  towards  a  solution  of  his  question 
which  is  contained  in  them.  I  have  not  a  com- 
plete list  of  these  for  reference.  There  may  be 
mentioned  specially  : — 

Druid  Bard's  Lament  after  the  Battle  of  Mona.  By 
T.  E.  Hankinson.  1827. 

The  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Man.  In  English  and  Manka.  1707. 

It  contains  other  prayers  and  instructions, "all  which 
are  here  translated  into  Manks,  and  it  is  hoped  as 


well  as  can  be  expected,  considering  that  it  is  the 
first  book  published  in  this  language"  (introd., 
p.  iv). 

Old  Manx  Bible.  Yn  Vible  Casherick  :  ny  Yn  Chenn 
Chonaant.  Whitebaven,  1772.  — "The  second  book 
printed  in  Manks." 

A  Short  and  Plain  Instruction  for  the  better  Under- 
standing of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  English  and  Manks. 
Translated  for  the  use  of  the  Diocose.  Whitehaven, 
1777._"  The  third  work  printed  in  the  language." 

Arch.  Cregeen.  Dictionary  of  the  Manks  Language. 
Douglas.  1835. 

Rev.  John  Kelly.  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Ancient 
Gaelic,  or  the  Language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  usually  called 
Manks.  London,  1805. 

The  Lex  Scripta  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  comprehending 
the  Ancient  Ordinances  and  Statute  Laws.  By  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Douglas,  1819. 

The  Statute  Laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  the  Original 
Records.  By  C.  Briscoe.  1797.  Another  edition,  1821. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

MR.  LACH-SZYRMA  will  find  a  '  Bibliotheca 
Monensis,'  by  W.  Harrison,  in  vols.  viii.  and  xxiv. 
of  the  thirty  volumes  issued  by  the  Manx  Society, 
in  addition  to  which  fourteen  volumes  and  four 
pamphlets  on  the  Isle  of  Man  are  in  the  new  issue 
of  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Eeference  Library, 
Birmingham.  ESTB. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  '  LAST  SUPPER  '  (7th  S. 
iv.  109,  192).— As  I  take  an  interest  in  any  dis- 
cussions in  *  N.  &  Q.'  with  regard  to  this  great 
master  and  his  works,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  on  certain  points  that  strike  me  in  the 
replies  by  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  and  LADY 
KUSSELL. 

What  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  says  about  a 
glance  at  the  commonest  books  of  reference  render- 
ing the  query,  ante,  p.  109,  unnecessary,  applies 
to  a  great  deal  that  is  sent  to  patient  '  N.  &  Q.' 
In  the  present  case,  however,  as  on  other  occasions, 
the  information  supplied  in  reply  itself  seems  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  correction, 
while,  through  the  doubts  which  arise  on  some 
points,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  information 
may  be  elicited.  In  any  case,  therefore,  I  think 
we  need  not  grudge  the  query  its  place. 

MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  speaks  of  the  Diploma 
Gallery  copy  of  the  'Cenacolo'  as  having  been 
purchased  at  the  recommendation  of  "  Mr.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it 
by  an  article  written  by  Mr.  George  Stanley,  the 
editor  of  Bryan's  'Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Engravers,'  1853."  This  seems  to  imply  (a)  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  living  in  1853,  and  (6)  that  it  was  only  after 
1853  that  the  Royal  Academy  became  possessed 
of  the  picture.  I  do  not  think  that  these  dates 
square  well  with  LADY  RUSSELL'S  "  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  P.R.A.,"  nor  do  they  square  with 
MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL'S  own  reference  to  the 
"  Revolution,"  by  which  phrase,  simpliciter,  one 
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understands  the  great  French  Revolution  of  1789 
to  be  meant.  I  do  not  know  the  "Certosa"  at 
Paris,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  French  mo- 
nastery should  have  got  an  Italian  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  us  know  by  name,  and  some 
by  personal  visit,  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  which, 
I  apprehend,  is  the  monastery  meant  by  MR. 
MARSHALL,  and  intended  to  be  referred  to  by 
LADY  RUSSELL  under  the  curious  title  of  the 
"  Grand  Chartreuse "  at  Pavia,  a  form  which  is, 
unfortunately,  neither  French  nor  Italian.  LADY 
RUSSELL'S  list  of  places  where  there  are  copies  of 
the  'Cenacolo'  "extant"  requires  and  deserves 
some  amplification  in  its  details. 

No.  1  of  her  list  is  said  to  be  "  In  the  Franciscan 
convent,"  but  with  no  localization.  Can  it  be  the 
"  Franciscan  church  at  Milan,"  for  which  Lomazzo 
says  that  the  '  Vierge  aux  Rochers '  of  the  Louvre 
was  executed  ? 

No.  2.  "In  St.  Barnabas."  Charles  Cle"ment 
localizes  this  picture,  his  No.  3,  an  in  St.  Barnabas 
at  Milan,  and  attributes  it  to  D'Oggionno,  whose 
name  he  writes  D'Oggione. 

No.  3.  "At  St.  Peter's."  This  would  naturally 
mean  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican.  Is  it  to  be  so 
taken  ?  I  find  no  mention  of  such  a  picture 
either  in  the  eighth  edition  (Rome,  .1760)  of  Ros- 
sini's 'Mercuric  Errante'  or  in  Nibby's  Vasi's 
*  Itine>aire  de  Rome,'  1838-9. 

No.  4  is  described  as  in  the  "  Grand  Monastery." 
This  is  probably  only  an  unusual  mode  of  naming 
the  Monastero  Maggiore  in  Milan,  though  I  have 
not  yet  traced  the  picture  as  being  there. 

No.  6  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Jesuits,  two  miles  from  Milan."  But,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  not  a  monastic 
order,  and  cannot,  therefore,  possess  any  monas- 
teries. I  am  unable  to  trace  the  establishment 
intended  to  be  indicated.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
Jesuit  college  attached  to  S.  Fedele  in  Milan,  but 
that  will  not  suit  the  topographical  description. 

No.  8  is  said  to  be  "  At  St.  Benedetto,  Mantua." 
I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  church.  It  may 
be  permissible  to  remark,  obiter,  that  "  St."  does 
not  stand  for  "  Santo  "  or  "  San,"  but  for  "  Saint," 
though  this,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  question 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  church,  which  I 
should  like  to  see  cleared  up. 

I  observe  that  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  and 
LADY  RUSSELL  use  two  different  forms  for  the 
name  of  that  pupil  of  Leonardo  to  whom  we  still 
attribute  the  copy  of  the '  Cenacolo '  in  the  Dip- 
loma Gallery,  the  former  writing  "da  Oggione" 
the  latter  "  Oggioni."  As  the  place  from  which 
the  artist's  name  is  derived  is  certainly  Oggionno, 
might  it  not  be  well  to  use  the  form  "  d'02- 
gionno  "  ? 

No.  11  wants  amplifying  as  "St.  Germain 
PAuxerrois,"  Paris. 

No.  12  in  LADY  RUSSELL'S  list  is  stated  to  be 


"at  Ecoens";  but  where  Ecoens  itself  is  we  are 
not  told.     Can  it  be  Ecouen,  near  Chantilly  ? 

Charles  Clement,  in  his  'Michelangelo,  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael '  (trans,  by  L.  Corkran, 
Lond.,  1880),  gives  a  list  of  five  as  the  "  most 
important "  copies.  It  includes  LADY  RUSSELL'S 
No.  2  and  No.  5,  supposing  her  "  Public  Library  " 
to  mean  the  Ambrosian  Library  in  the  latter 
instance.  Richter,  in  his  'Leonardo'  ("Great 
Artists,"  1880),  also  mentions  five,  but  his  selection 
is  not  identical  with  that  of  Charles  Clement. 

Richter  names  one  copy  of  the  '  Cenacolo '  as 
being  "  at  Ponte  Capriasco  in  Switzerland."  This 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  "  Ponte  Capraisca  n 
mentioned  in  Murray's  '  Northern  Italy '  for  1846, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Another  [copy]  was 
made  by  Pietro  Lovino  in  1565,  in  fresco,  a  Ponte 
Capraisea "  (sic).  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
tracing  this  place  on  the  maps  under  either  form. 
It  is  probably  in  Canton  Ticino.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  any  help  to  this  identification.  I  do  not  know 
Pietro  Lovino.  The  name  is  somewhat  suspiciouly 
like  Luini,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  there  is 
some  work  of  Bernardino  Luini  stated  to  be,  or  to 
have  been,  at  the  same  place.  I  have  long  been 
endeavouring  to  collect  such  scattered  notices  as  I 
can  find  of  the  works  of  Luini  presumed  to  be 
still  existing  in  Italy  and  Italian  Switzerland, 
I  may  some  day  put  my  Luini  notes  together,  if  I 
should  find  that  I  can  give  them  sufficient  co- 
herence. I  should  like  to  add,  for  the  sake  of 
other  admirers  of  Leonardo,  that  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  '  St.  Anne  and  Blessed  Virgin '  car- 
toon, in  the  Diploma  Gallery,  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  by  Mr.  A.  Marks, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Trans.  R.S.L.,  xiii.  1. 

0.  H.  E.  CARMICHAEL. 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  S.W. 

GALILEO  (7th  S.  iv.  9,  113,  158,  230).— The 
belief  long  held  that  Galileo  was  subjected  to  the 
torture  by  the  Inquisition  was,  although  mistaken, 
no  "  lie  "  (to  use  Miss  BUSK'S  not  very  euphemistic 
expression),  but  a  very  natural  inference  from  the 
technical  language  of  the  "  Holj  Office,"  and  has 
been  discussed  in  very  recent  times.  Before  Miss 
BUSK  stated  that  I  had  "  given  it  up,"  it  would 
bave  been  desirable  to  have  proved  that  I  erer 
held  it.  But  I  say  that  all  enforced  restrictions 
upon  personal  liberty  are  of  the  nature  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  that  threats  (unfortunately  successful  in 
the  case  of  Galileo,  but  let  us  not  be  too  severe  in 
our  judgment  of  him,  remembering  that  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age  and  in  infirm  health)  to  compel 
a  person  to  swear  he  does  not  believe  that  which 
he  does  believe  amounts  to  persecution.  It  little 
matters  by  whom  or  for  what  purpose  the  perse- 
cution was  instigated  ;  we  know  by  whom  it  was 
carried  out,  and  on  them  the  chief  responsibility 
must  rest.  Surely  if  they  themselves  believed 
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what  they  condemned  Galileo  for  believing,  it 
makes  the  matter  not  better,  but  worse.  (See  Dr. 
Whewell's  remarks,  part  of  which  I  quoted  in  my 
former  letter.)  But  when  Miss  BUSK  says  that  I 
am  "  in  error  in  believing "  that  there  is  no  evi 
dence  for  attributing  Galileo's  '*  bothers "  (as  she 
calls  them)  to  the  jealousy  of  his  "  scientific  com- 
peers/' I  must  ask  her  whom  she  means  by  these, 
for  I  utterly  decline  to  class  under  such  a  term 
the  ignorant  adherents  of  a  worn-out  hypothesis. 
Sagredo's  letter  does  not  show  that  his  opinion 
differed  from  mine.  He  was  naturally  relieved 
that  Galileo  was  not  worse  treated  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion than  he  actually  was  (his  relief  proves,  indeed, 
that  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  he  would  have 
been),  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  his  feelings 
respecting  the  enforced  recantation  were  the  re- 
verse of  pleasant. 

Miss  BUSK  has  quite  misunderstood  my  refer- 
ence to  Windsor  Castle  and  its  grounds,  which 
was  intended  chiefly  to  apply  to  their  extent, 
rendering  imprisonment  there  a  comparatively 
small  restriction  upon  liberty.  If  her  remark 
that  she  would  not  care  to  be  shut  up  there  means 
that  she  would  not  much  object  to  being  shut  up 
in  some  other  (Italian  or  otherwise)  palace  and  its 
grounds,  I  think  that  she  differs  from  the  vast 
majority  of  people,  who  rather  sympathize  with 
Easselas  in  his  intense  desire  to  get  beyond  the 
bounds  of  even  the  Happy  Valley. 

In  conclusion,  as  Miss  BUSK  appears  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  literature  (foreign  as  well 
as  English)  on  this  subject,  let  me  ask  her  whether 
any  rejoinder  has  ever  appeared  to  the  article  of 
Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  which  was  published  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
for  March,  1878  (vol.  xxxviii.  p.  256).  It  seems 
to  show  that,  even  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
the  Inquisition  treated  Galileo  with  exceptional 
duplicity  and  injustice  (I  mean  in  his  condemna- 
tion, not  in  his  treatment  in  consequence).  The 
writer  remarks  : — 

"  Clearly  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican  will  do  well, 
unless  they  desire  judgment  to  go  by  default,  to  produce 
additional  documentary  evidence,  and  brinjf  this  plain 
issue,  so  deeply  affecting  the  good  faith  of  the  Holy 
Office  in  by  far  the  most  famous  case  ever  decided  at  its 

bar,    to  a  definitive  settlement It  has  been  made 

abundantly  clear  by  the  most  recent  researches  that  the 
published  trial  record  is  far  from  complete,  that  some  of 
its  documents  are  only  copies  or  abstracts,  and  that 
others  show  plain  marks  of  a  later  origin  than  the  rest 
of  the  collection." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  reply  has  ever  been 
made  to  this ;  certainly  none  has  appeared  in  the 
publications  of  the  Society.  If  Miss  BUSK  can 
produce  anything  original  which  may  throw  further 
light  upon  it,  I  am  sure  the  Society  (which  seeks 
after  truth  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  astro- 
nomy and  its  history)  will  be  glad  to  print  it ;  and 
as  any  communication  must  be  made  through  a 


Fellow,  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  it,  if  sent  to 
me  through  the  Editor  of  *N.  &  Q.,'  who  will 
doubtless  kindly  forward  it.  Of  course,  it  must 
consist  not  of  opinions  or  discussions,  but  of  facts 
not  hitherto  published,  at  any  rate  in  England. 
Miss  BUSK  will  find  the  volume  of  the  Monthly 
Notices  to  which  I  refer  in  the  Reading  Room  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Allow  me  also  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
with  reference  to  MR.  STEGGALL'S  letter.  The 
sentence  (part  of  which  he  has  italicized)  from 
a  writer  in  a  French  departmental  journal  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  on  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  object  to  Miss  BUSK'S  first 
letter.  "Galileo  ne  fut  point  persecute'  comme 
bon  astronome,  mais  en  qualiti  de  mauvais  theo- 
logien."  The  "  bad  theology  "  consisted  in  believing 
that  common  sense  as  well  as  astronomy  showed 
that  certain  Scriptural  expressions  about  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  not  to  be  taken  literally.  But 
we  are  not  concerned  with  this  at  present.  What 
I  was  contending  was  that  detention  within  cer- 
tain premises  (however  agreeable  in  themselves) 
amounts  to  imprisonment.  Milton  evidently 
thought  so,  as  NEMO  points  out.  The  French 
writer  quoted  by  MR.  STEGGALL  admits  that 
Galileo  was  persecuted,  though  not  on  scientific 
grounds.  The  judgment,  by-the-by,  of  the  In- 
quisition does  include  a  statement  that  his  views 
were  philosophically  false  ;  but  as  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing that  point  I  shall  not  further  refer  to  this. 
I  believe  that  most  persons  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  use  of  threats  which  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  a  person  solemnly  to  make  a  decla- 
ration or  adjuration  before  God  whilst  believing  it 
to  be  false  is  persecution  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  those  only  aggravate  the  crime  of 
the  imposers  of  such  declaration  or  adjuration  who 
render  it  doubtful  whether  they  believed  in  it 
themselves.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

The  following  extract  from  M.  £douard  Four- 
nier's  famous  book,  '  L'Esprit  dans  1'Histoire' 
(third  ed.,  Paris,  Dentu,  1867),  may  be  of  interest 
to  MR.  LYNN,  to  Miss  BUSK,  and  to  some  of  your 
other  readers  : — 

"  Dans  les  temps  les  plus  rapproches  de  nous,  que  de 
fables  dignes  des  temps  anciens  j'aurais  trouvees  encore  : 
ainsi  la  fameuse  phrase  e  pur1  si  muove,  que  Galilee  ne 
dit  pas,  et  ne  put  pas  dire ;  1'6 pisode  de  sa  prison  qui, 
tout  bien  examine,  le  reduit  a  quelques  jours  d'une  assez 
benigne  captivite  dans  le  palaia  d'un  ambassadeur 
ami,  puis  dans  les  plus  beaux  appartements  du  Saint 
Office." 

The  authorities  cited  in  the  foot-notes  to  this 
passage  are  very  numerous,  and  show  conclusively 
that  M.  Fournier's  statement  is  correct.  The  whole 
story  must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  fable — 
the  region  "  ou  Ton  pretend," — "  ma  si  non  e  vero 
e  ben  trovato ";  and  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  it 
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make  MR.  LYNN'S  reluctance  to  abandon  it  easily 
intelligible.     It  is  "  as  useful  as  history." 

CHARLES  B.  ROBERTSON. 
38,  Onslow  Square. 

COL.  CHRISTOPHER  COPLEY  (7th  S.  iv.  167).-  Col. 
Christopher  Copley  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Copley,  of  Wad  worth,  in  the  county  of  York,  Esq., 
by  Ann,  daughter  of  Gervas  Creasy,  of  Birkin,  and 
widow  of  Lionel  Rolston,  of  Gunthwaite.  Chris- 
topher succeeded  his  father  in  1658,  and  died  in, 
or  shortly  before,  1664,  having  married,  first,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Gervas  Bosvile,  of  Warmsworth, 
and,  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Roger,  first 
Viscount  Ranelagh,  and  widow  of  John  Chi- 
chester.  It  appears  from  the  'Commons  Journals' 
for  Oct.  20,  1645  (vol.  iv.  p.  315),  that  on  that 
day  "a  letter  from  Col.  General  Sidenham 
Pointz,  written  from  Worsop"  on  Oct.  18,  was 
read,  relating  "the  great  success  it  pleased  God 
to  give  the  Parliament  forces  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Copley  near  Ferrybriggs,  over  near  2,000  of 
the  enemy  under  the  command  of  Digby  ;  the 
Parliament  forces  being  about  1,200."  It  was 
resolved  that  "  a  letter  of  thanks  be  written  Col. 
Copley,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  commanders 
that  performed  this  good  service  near  Ferrybriggs," 
and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  letter.  From  the  *  Lords  Journals  '  for  July  8, 
1648  (vol.  x.  pp.  369,  371)  it  appears  that  4,2241.  9s. 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Col.  Christopher  Copley, 
"  being  an  arrear  of  pay  due  to  the  said  Colonel, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  sequestration  monies  of  the 
co.  York."  A  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
to  Col.  Copley  asking  for  a  loan  is  well  known,  and 
will  be  found  printed  in  Dircks's  'Life  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester/  as  well  as  in  other  books. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue,  on  his  death  the  estate  of 
Wadworth  devolved  upon  his  brother  Lionel,  who 
had  formerly  been  Commissary  General  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  whom  we  have 
three  printed  tracts,  *  A  Letter  to  Henry  Martin 
from  Worcester,  October  19,  1642,  showing  the 
desperate  Resolution  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  Swear 
they  will  neither  give  nor  take  Quarter  ';  and  two 
others  relating  to  his  accounts  as  Commissary  in 
1644.  All  three  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A 
pedigree  of  the  Copleys  of  Wadworth  will  be 
found  in  Hunter's  '  South  Yorkshire,'  i.  251-2. 
RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE. 

[G.  P.  R.  B.  states  that  an  account  of  Col.  Copley's 
movements  in  1645  appears  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'A 
Great  Victory  obtemed  by  General  Poyntz  and  Col 
Copley  against  the  King's  Forces  under  the  Command  of 
the  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale/S  Sher 
borne  in  Yorkshire,  the  15th  of  October?1645;  fccA 
reply  from  MB.  W.  SYKES,  F.S.A.,  going  over  the  same 


"  CREDO  QUIA  IMPOSSIBLE  EST  "  (7">  S.  iii.  308, 
455  ;  iv.  176).—  As  no  one  has  sent  you  the  exact 


quotation  of  Tertullian's  words,  I  enclose  them 
here,  with  one  word  of  caution  as  to  his  style,  in 
relation  to  this  particular  passage.  He  is  very 
remarkable  for  an  excess  of  antithesis,  and  least  of 
all  writers  should  he  be  judged  by  a  single  sentence 
without  its  context.  He  is  speaking  of  Marcion 
and  his  cavils  at  our  Lord's  humanity,  and  says  : 

"  Scelestissime  hominum,  qui  interemptores  excusaa 
Dei.  Nihil  enim  ab  eis  passus  est  Christus,  si  nihil  vere 
est  passus.  Farce  unicaa  spei  totius  orbis,  qui  destruis 
necessarium  decus  fidei.  Quodcunque  Deo  indignum 
est,  mibi  expedit.  Salvus  sum,  si  non  confundar  de 
Domino  meo.  Qui  me,  inquit,  confusus  fuerit,  confundar 
et  ego  ejus.  Alias  non  invenio  materias  confusion!*,  quas 
me  per  contemptum  ruboria  probent,  bene  impudentem, 
et  feliciter  stultum.  Natus  est  Dei  filius  :  non  pudet, 
quia  pudendum  est.  Et  mortuus  est  Dei  filius  :  prorsus 
credibile  est,  quiaineptum  est.  Et  sepultus,  resurrexit  : 
certum  est,  quia  impossible. "  ('  De  Carne  Christi,'  §  4). 

W.  F.  HOBSON. 
Temple  Ewell,  Dover. 

STORY  IN  'BLACKWOOD':  SOURCE  OF  POEM  (7th 
S.  iv.  149).—"  The  measure  meted  out  to  others," 
&c.,  is  in  the  number  for  December,  1836.  In 
that  for  October,  1841,  is  a  short  poem,  by  B. 
Simmons,  entitled  '  Departure,'  commencing  :— 
The  breeze  already  fills  the  sail  on  yonder  distant  strand, 
That  bears  me  far  an  exile  from  my  own  inclement  land 
Is  this  the  poem  asked  for  ? 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

ASSIGNATS  (7th  S.  iv.  148).— Alison's  '  History 
of  Europe,'  vols.  ii.  to  vi.,  ed.  1848,  gives  copious 
information  as  to  the  issue  of  this  paper  money,  and 
its  effects.  Being  based  on  the  security  of  the 
land,  there  could  not  be  any  "variety."  There 
would  be  differences  of  value,  but  not  of  kind. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

See  *  La  Grande  Encyclopedic,'  now  in  course  of 
issue,  under  the  word  "Assignat  "  (vol.  iv.  pp.  244- 
247).  Q.  V. 

See  article  "Assignat"  in  the  'Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,' vol.  ii.  p.  603,  which  contains  much  useful 
information  on  the  subject. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

OCTOBER  CLUB  (7th  S.  iv.  167).— The  following 
pamphlets  might  throw  some  light  on  this  ques- 
tion:—"The  Secret  History  of  the  October  Club, 
from  its  Original  to  this  Time.  By  a  Member." 
London,  1711,  pp.  86,  1*.  "Part  II."  J.  Berker, 
London,  1711,  pp.  92,  Is.  "  Some  Advice  humbly 
offer'd  to  the  Members  of  the  October  Club  in  a 
Letter  from  a  Person  of  Honour,"  London,  Jno. 
Morphew,  1712,  pp.  16,  2d.  FRED.  LEARY. 

55,  Fairfield  Street,  Manchester. 

GIBSON  (7th  S.  iv.  167).— A  note  on  the  Gibson 
pedigree  given  in  recent  editions  of  Burke's '  Peer- 
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age '  is  printed  at  p.  88  of  Northern  Notes  anc 
Queries  for  June,  1887.  One  of  the  points  raise( 
by  F.  N.  R.,  viz.,  the  death  of  Susan  Gibson  in 
London  in  1758,  is  there  noted.  Will  F.  N.  R.  b 
so  good  as  state  his  authority  for  saying  that  Si 
John  Gibson,  Knt.,  died,  cet.  eighty,  Oct.  24, 1717 
and  for  identifying  him  with  Col.  Sir  John  Gibson 
the  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  who  is  recorded  bj 
Burke  as  third  baronet,  and  as  having  died  an 
married.  SIGMA. 

ABERGELE  (7th  S.  iv.  168).— The  Rev.  William 
Davis,  perpetual  curate  of  Jesus  Chapel,  Llanfair 
Dyffryn-Clwyd,  published  in  1856  a  '  Handbook 
for  the  Vale  of  Clwyd ;  containing  a  Topographica 
and  Historical  Description  of  the  Towns  of  Rhyl 
Abergele,  Saint  Asaph,  Denbigh,  and  Ruthin 
with  all  the  Adjacent  Villages,'  &c.  (Ruthin,  8vo.). 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  book  for  which  MR 
GRIFFINHOOFE  is  inquiring.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SONG  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  109,  218).— Can 
either  of  the  gentlemen  whose  replies  appear  at 
the  latter  of  the  above  references  (or  any  other 
correspondent),  oblige  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
music  of '  The  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
or  tell  me  where  it  can  be  had  or  seen  ? 

ALF.  GARDINER. 

Little  Holbeck  Board  School,  Leeds. 

SAIN  (7th  S.  iv.  128).  —  Ogilvie's  'Imperial 
Dictionary,'  ed.  Annandale,  Lond.,  1883,  says  : — 

"Sain,  Sane  (A.-S.  senian,  segnian,  to  sign,  to  bless, 
from  segen,  segn,  a  sign,  from  Latin  signum,  the  sign  oi 
the  cross),  to  bless  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  bless  so 
as  to  protect  from  evil  influence.  Sir  W.  Scott  (Scotch). 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PATNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

Sain,  sayn,  saine,  seyne,  or  sane  has  one  mean- 
ing— to  heal  or  cure.  See  Jamieson's  '  Dictionary/ 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  MR.  MARSHALL.  It  also  means  to  cross  or 
bless  oneself.  See  Jamieson  ;  also  '  Glossary  Speci- 
mens of  Early  English,'  1298-1393.  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

This  verb  is  used  by  W.  Bell  Scott  in  his 
'  Poet's  Harvest  Home,'  p.  12  :— 

Good  heavens,  could  I  only  see 
Their  innocent  faces,  they  might  tain 
And  save  poor  thought-distempered  me. 

GEO.  L.  APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 

HalliwelPs  'Glossary*  has  "saine,  to  bless,  to 
sanctify": — 

Smale  stanea  of  the  see  saynede  thou  thare. 

And  they  warre  >aphirs  for  sothe  was  nane  swylke  sene, 

MS.  Lincoln,  A  1,  17,  p.  23"2. 

Nares's  '  Glossary '  says,  "  Spenser  uses  the  verb 
also,"  but  no  example  is  given.  The  past  participle 
sained  occurs,  apparently  in  an  ironical  or  sarcastic 


sense,  in  the  morality  play  '  Mundus  et  Infans,' 
1522  (Dodsley's  'Plays,'  vol.  i.):  — 

What  stand  out,  thou  sained  shrew. 

A.   COLLINGWOOD   LEE. 
Waltham  Abbey. 

To  sain  is  to  bless.  The  first  English  is,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Morley,  segnian.     In  the  '  Wakefield 
Mysteries '  Abraham  says,  "  God  thee  save  and 
sayne";   and  in  Walter  Kennedy's  'Jock  Up-a- 
Land's  Complaint,'  &c.,  is  the  verse — 
The  deil  mot  sane  the  company. 
I  have  also  met  with  the  word  in  other  places,  but 
cannot  now  refer  to  them.  C.  C.  B. 

P.S. — Newman  wrote — 

To  sway  or  judge,  and  skill  to  sain  or  wound. 

[MR.  R.  P.  GARDINER  refers  to  Jamieson's  'Dic- 
tionary.' MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL  says  it  is  in  Webster- 
Mahn,  and  quotes  "  Sign  wi'  cross  and  sain  wi'  mass," 
spoken  by  Meg  Merrilies, '  Guy  Mannering,'  ch.  iii.] 

'IN  MEMORIAM'  (7th  S.  iv.  260).— The  poet 
alluded  to  in  the  first  stanza  of  '  In  Memoriam  '  is 
Goethe.  I  know  this  from  Lord  Tennyson  him- 
self, although  he  could  not  identify  the  passage  ; 
and  when  I  submitted  to  him  a  small  work  of  mine 
on  his  marvellous  poem,  he  wrote,  "  It  is  Goethe's 
creed  "  on  this  very  passage. 

ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 

POEM  ON  THE  GAME  OF  PRIMERO  (7th  S.  iv.  205). 
— This  is  interesting,  and  thanks  are  due  to  URBAN 
for  its  publication  in  'N.  &  Q.'  But  the  word  vye 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "  the  French  va."  It  is  a 
familiar  term  in  old  games,  such  as  Gleek ;  and  it 
is  derived  from  M.E.  vien,  envien. — O.F.  envier  (au 
jeu),  Cot. — Lat.  invitare,  to  invite,  to  provoke  (to 
play) ;  teste  Prof.  Skeat. 

"  The  first  or  eldest  says,  /  7e  vye  the  Ruff,  the  next 
says,  I  'le  see  it,  and  the  third,  /  'le  tee  it  and  revie  it : 
1  'le  see  your  revie,  says  the  first ;  because  he  hath  as 
many  in  his  hand  as  another :  the  middle  probably 
says,  I'le  not  meddle  with  it;  then  they  show  their 
cards,"  &c.— Cotton, '  Compleat  Gamester,'  1674. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

CRAWFORD  DILLON  (7th  S.  iv.  189).— Dr.  Dillon, 
Lord  Mayor's  chaplain,  died  suddenly  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  his  "  Reformed  Church  "  in  White's  Row, 
Spitalfields,  Nov.  8,  1847.  See  a  short  obituary 
notice  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  Nov.  13, 
1847.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOLOGY  (7th  S. 

i.  445;  iii.  161,  277,  315,  411;   iv.   18,  70).— 

IANON  TAYLOR  wrote  (7th  S.   iii.  411)  of  "the 

Baltic  or  the  Baikul";    I  reply  (7»  S.  iv.  18) 

The  Baikals  of  Siberia,"  which  expression 
s  converted  into  a  suggestion  that  I  thereby 

magine"  that  the  Baikal is  not an  inland 

ea."  Why  this  misrepresentation  ?  I  imagine  ao 
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such  thing.  The  people  I  called  Baikals  figure  in 
Dr.  Latham's  book  as  "  Baikha,"  their  language 
being  classed  as  Samoyed.  Suppose  I  had  written 
Baikalese,  it  were  the  same.  But  the  question  is, 
Are  we  to  look  to  this  Lake  Baikal  and  its  local 
tribes,  in  lat.  52  N.,  long.  104  E.,  for  the  great 
Aryan  ursprache  ?  This  question  CANON  TAYLOR 
drops,  preferring  to  taunt  me  with  his  misrepre- 
sentations. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  concerning  the 

"Scythians shown  by  Jacob  Grimm  to  be  of 

the  Indo-European  family";  no  references  are 
given. 

I  have  nob  written  "  The  aborigines  of  the  Baltic 
is  an  ethnological  locality."  I  wrote,  "  The  Canon 
suggests  two  localities  for  inquiry,"  the  localities 
indicated  include  (a)  the  aborigines  of  the  Baltic, 
(6)  the  Baikals  of  Siberia.  In  doing  so  I  sum- 
marized, to  economize  space. 

As  to  the  prefix  ur,  I  deny  in  toto  the  possi- 
bility of  any  primitive  German  prefix ;  all  German 
speech  is  necessarily  derived.  A.  HALL. 

SLUGHORN  (7th  S.  iv.  209).  —  Borrowed  by 
Browning  from  Chatterton,  who  took  it  from 
Kersey,  who  took  it  from  Gawain  Douglas.  Not  a 
horn  at  all,  but  a  mistake  for  slogan.  See  the 
whole  story  in  the  second  edition  of  my  '  Etym. 
Diet.'  (or  in  the  Supplement  to  the  first  edition), 
p.  828.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

IDRIS  (7th  S.  iii.  496).— Welsh  Idris  and  Arabic 
Idrls  were  borrowed  from  Ifyns  (experienced,  know- 
ing, skilful).  Rev.  Alfred  Jones  (*  Proper  Names  of 
0.  Test.,'  1856)  renders  "jun  (Enoch)  "initiated, 
initiating,  dedicated";  and  says,  "the  Jews  con- 
sider him  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  assert  that 
a  book  of  visions  and  prophecies  written  by  him 
was  preserved  in  the  ark.  Hence  the  Arabians 
call  him  Edris  (sic)  i.e.,  the  learned."  Conf. 
Archdeacon  Williams's  Gomer,  p.  109.  From  the 
Arabic  word  the  Persians  made  Idris-khana, 
heaven  ;  lit.  Idris's  house.  E.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

"THE  BELLS  OF  OUSELEY"  (7th  S.  iv.  148).— 
The  sign,  if  I  remember  right,  is  "  The  Bells  of 
Oseney."  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

SWADDY  (7th  S.  iv.  149).— MR.  W.  R.  DRENNAN 
('  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iii.  406)  says  that  in  Lancashire 
a  soldier  is  called  a  swaddy,  and  Ray,  in  his 
'Collection  of  English  Words,'  p.  70,  London, 
1691),  has  among  the  "North  Country  Words," 
"A  swad-t  siliqua,  a  cod  ;  a  pease-swad,  used 
metaphorically  for  one  that  is  slender ;  a  meer 
swad."  This  points  to  the  origin  of  the  use  of 
swad  in  this  sense,  from  which  swaddy 
appears  to  come  as  a  diminutive.  For  the  use 
of  swad  as  above  there  is,  for  an  example,  "  If 
any  »wad  besides  himself  faire  madam  owle  did 


vowe"  from  Warner's  'Albion's  England,'  in 
Wright's  'Prov.  Diet.';  and  Worcester  refers  to 
B.  Jonson,  without  quoting  the  place.  Coles, 
'E.  D./  1685,  has  for  this  sense  of  swad,  "a 
shallow  pate."  This  reply  only  professes  to  state 
the  opinions  of  others.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Is  not  this  a  diminutive  of  swad,  which,  mean- 
ing primarily  a  pea-shell,  as  in  the  old  rhyme — 

There  was  a  man  he  had  a  lad, 

He  put  him  in  a  pea-swad,  &c. 

is  frequently  used  in  old  writers,  and  in  some 
modern  dialects,  for  an  empty-headed,  silly 
fellow  ?  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  soldier  on  fur- 
lough swaggering  about  in  a  country  town  will 
understand  how  such  a  term  might  be  applied 
to  him  by  cynical  rustics.  C.  C.  B. 

Hotten's  'Slang  Dictionary'  says  that  this 
word  "was  originally  applied  to  a  discharged 
soldier,  and  perhaps  came  from  shoddy,  which  is 
made  from  soldiers'  and  policemen's  worn-out 
coats.  The  term  was  one  of  opprobrium,  and 
was  probably  the  result  of  a  long  peace,  for  it 
became  obsolete  as  soon  as  the  Crimean  War 
commenced."  This  derivation  seems  to  me  more 
than  doubtful.  In  a  list  of  cant  words  given  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  John  Hall,  Robber'  (pp.  11-14), 
fourth  edition,  published  in  1714,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  I  find  the 
entry,  "  Swad,  or  SwadUn,  a  soldier."  Was  the 
word  shoddy  in  existence  so  early  as  1714  1 

GEO.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

[MR.  F.  RULE  also  supplies  the  reference  to  Hotten's 
'Dictionary.'] 

CARLYLE  (7th  S.  iv.  160).— 

"  The  practice  of  modern  Parliaments,  with  reporters 
sitting  among  them,  and  twenty-seven  millions,  mostly 
fools,  listening  to  them  fills  me  with  amazement." — 
Carlyle's  'Latter -Day  Pamphlets,'  No.  V.  "Stump 
Orator,"  about  half  a  dozen  paragraphs  from  the  end. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  phrase  "  twenty -seven  millions,  mostly  fools," 
or  some  variant  of  it,  occurs  frequently  in  '  Latter 
Day  Pamphlets.'  Here  is  the  instance  that  I 
notice  in  a  cursory  search  (No.  VI.  "Parlia- 
ments," People's  Edition,  p.  195):— 

"  A  modern  honourable  member,  with  his  reporters' 
gallery,  his  strangers'  gallery,  his  female  ventilator, 
and  twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools,  listening  to 
him  at  Buncombe,  while  all  at  hand  are  asleep." 

Q.V. 

"LIMINA  APOSTOLORUM"  (7th  S.  iii.  517;  iv. 
133). — Unless  my  memory  is  greatly  at  fault,  these 
words,  "  pergens  ad  limina  Apostolorum  obdormit 
Genuce,"  were  engraved  on  the  coffin-plate  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  who  died  at  Genoa  May  5, 
1847,  and  was  buried  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery. 
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The  whole  inscription  may  be  seen,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  about  that  date.          JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Nevrbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SIR  BARTHOLOMEW  FOUKE  (7th  S.  iv.  128).— 
According  to  Metcalfe's  '  Book  of  Knights'  (1885), 
p.  150,  Sir  Bartholomew  Fowkes,  of  Hertfordshire, 
was  knighted  by  James  I.  at  Whitehall  on  July  24, 
1603.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

JOHN  DE  COBHAM,  THIRD  LORD  COBHAM 
(7th  S.  iv.  84).— Will  E.  C.  C.  allow  a  correction 
of  a  mistake — not  improbably  a  misprint — in  his 
otherwise  accurate  account  of  the  Cobham  family  ? 
Sir  John  Harpeden  died,  not  in  1458,  but  May  8, 
1438  (Inq.  Post  Mort.,  16  Hen.  VI.  28). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

THE  LILT  OP  SCRIPTURE  (7th  S.  iii.  25,  134, 
234,  393,  522;  iv.  152).— The  following  extract 
from  Miss  Strickland's  « Historic  Scenes '  (p.  400) 
may  be  interesting  with  reference  to  the  lily  of 
Scripture: — 

"  The  Amaryllis  lutea  derives  much  interest  from  the 
following  remarks  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  :  '  There 
is  a  celebrated  Scripture  text,  of  great  beauty,  to  which 
I  have  ventured  to  apply  a  botanical  elucidation,  "  Con- 
sider the  lies  of  the  field,"  &c.  This  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  white  lily  or  the  tulip,  neither  of  which  grow  in 
Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  divine 
Teacher,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  some  object  at  hand;  and  as  the 
fields  of  the  Levant  are  overrun  with  the  Amaryllis 
lutea,  whose  golden  liliaceous  flowers  in  Autumn  afford 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  prospects  in 
nature,  the  expression  of  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  "  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  The  valleys  near  Jerusalem  are 
carpeted  with  this  flower.'  " 

F.  M.  H. 

I  had  three  dozen  lilies  sent  me  from  Jerusalem 
last  autumn,  which  came  into  bloom  this  spring. 
They  are  certainly  the  Hulch  lily,  and  white  ;  the 
bulb  has  a  good  deal  of  yellow  in  it.  My  lilies 
did  not  bloom  well  this  year.  I  think  they  suffered 
from  the  moving,  but  the  leaves  showed  that  the 
plants  are  strong,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  do 
better  next  year. 

Josephus  and.  the  Jewish  rabbis  tell  us  that  the 
kings,  dressed  "in  all  their  glory,"  wore  white 
robes  decorated  with  gold.  The  scarlet  or  purple 
robes  were  not  their  state  robes.  If  so,  the  allu- 
sion to  the  lily  is  very  striking. 

E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

FEMALE  HERESIARCHS  :  JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT 
(7tb  S.  iii.  308,  412,  521;  iv.  72,  154).— Amongst 
a  large  number  of  original  cuttings  in  my  posses- 
sion relating  to  this  probably  self-deluded  woman, 
some  of  the  oddest  are  those  which  describe  the 
gifts  made  to  her  by  her  followers  in  anticipation 
of  the  promised  birth.  The  value  of  these  amounted, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  some,  to  several 
thousand  pounds  ;  but  of  all,  the  most  conspicuous 


must  have  been  the  superb  crib,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration was  published  at  the  time.  It  was  actually 
exhibited  for  some  days  at  the  warehouse  of  an 
eminent  upholsterer  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  in- 
spected by  "  hundreds  of  genteel  persons  of  both 
sexes."  On  the  rim  of  the  canopy  was  inscribed 
the  words,  "  A  Free-will  offering  by  Faith  to  the 
promised  Seed."  Whether  Joanna  was  an  hysterical 
enthusiast  or  an  artful  impostor,  she  must  have 
made  a  pretty  good  thing  of  her  malady  from  first 
to  last.  In  a  broadside  published  in  1814,  de- 
dicated "  to  les  Gobbes  mouches  Anglois,"  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  computed  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  received  seals  up  to  the  year  1808 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  four  hundred. 
Each  of  these  considered  the  seal  as  a  passport  to 
heaven.  The  sealing  was  stopped,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  in  1 808.  The  price  of  the  seal  was  originally 
a  guinea,  and  was  subsequently  reduced  to  twelve 
shillings.  J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

Richmond-on-Thames. 

I  have  a  curious  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pages,  evidently  published  in  1810,*  of  which  the 
following  is  the  title : — ''Charges  |  against  |  Joanna 
Southcott,  |  and  her  |  Twelve  Judges,  |  The  Jury 
|  and  |  Four  and  Twenty  Elders,  |  who  presided 
at  her  |  pretended  trial,  |  at  the  Neckinger,  Ber- 
mondsey,  |  In  the  year  1804.  |  Published  by  R. 
Walker,  90,  High  Holborn."  Before  the  publisher's 
name  is  inserted  an  advertisement  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  "Joanna  Southcott's  Prophecies,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  Refutation  of  her  absurd  Doctrines 
by  R.  Hann."  I  judge  from  this  that  R.  Hann  was 
also  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  I  have  mentioned, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  get  my  assumption  verified. 
The  writer  continually  quotes  from  what  he  calls 
"  the  book  of  '  The  Trial,'  "  and  frequently  alludes 
to  clergymen  having  taken  part  in  the  proceedings, 
although  he  only  gives  the  name  of  one — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Exeter.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  list  of  the  names  of  Joanna's  principal 
supporters  amongst  the  clergy  of  her  time,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  those  who  formed  the  court  at  her 
"trial"?  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holmby  House,  Forest  Gate. 

MOTTO  OF  WATERTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  452; 
iv.  18,  92,  236).— Surely  frembd  must  be  in  both 
members  of  the  sentence  (as  finally  adopted  by  the 
family),  or  the  full  play  upon  the  words  is  spoiled. 
"  Better  no  kin,  if  kind,  than  akin  and  unkind  " 
is  simple,  and  gives  a  full  meaning.  The  motto 
suggests  another  old  saying,  "  Less  than  kin  and 
more  than  kind."  Your  last  contributor,  MR. 
LEATON  BLENKINSOPP,  is  too  hasty  in  asserting 
that  the  motto  is  "evidently  a  translation  of 
Prov.  xxvii.  10."  The  words  of  the  Vulgate  which 


*  "  It  is  just  six  years  from  1804  to  1810,  the  present 
year  "  (see  p.  35), 
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he  quotes  are  very  close  to  the  Hebrew  (and  so 
are  those  of  the  A.V.  and  R.V.)  ;  but  in  the  motto 
there  is  no  tolerable  equivalent  of  vicinus  juxta 
Q1"lp  p{?),  nor  is  the  idea  the  same.  The  pith  of 
the  motto  is  the  displacement  of  feeling  in  stranger 
and  relation  ;  but  the  point  of  the  proverb  is  the 
preference  of  what  is  near  for  use  to  that  which  is 
useless  from  its  absence,  and  it  may  suggest  "  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush," 

W.  F.  HOBSON. 
Temple  Ewell,  Dover. 

If  Shakespeare  has  not  been  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious references,  there  is:  — 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

'  Hamlet,'  I.  ii. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

MORUE:  CABILLAUD  (7tb  S.  iii.  48,  214,  377, 
454;  iv.  78).  —  As  your  latest  contributor  under 
this  heading  takes  objection  to  some  of  my  previous 
statements,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  your  readers 
for  recurring  to  the  subject.  At  Gibraltar*  and  in 
the  biological  aquarium  at  Naples  —  now,  happily, 
soon  to  be  imitated  and,  let  us  hope,  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  at  Plymouth—  I  have  taken  pains  to 
verify  what  I  long  ago  learnt  "from  others,"  that 
the  cod  does  not  —  and  probably  never  did  —  exist 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  ancients  have  not  a 
word  to  say  about  it,  although  Cuvier,  after  much 
research,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  kinds  of  Mediterranean  fish.f 

I  reaffirm  that  the  It.  merluzzo  has  no  etymo- 
logical connexion  with  the  Fr.  morue,  and  that 
it  signifies  hake,  which  fish  also  bears  the  name 
of  nasello  in  Italy.  There  being  no  Italian  (nor 
Spanish  or  Portuguese)  term  for  fresh  cod—  I 
mean  a  word  denoting  the  cod  proper  and  no 
other  fish—  Italians  advertising  cod-liver  oil  (or  what 
they  wish  to  be  taken  for  cod-liver  oil)  do  the  best 
they  can  for  themselves  by  employing  the  appella- 
tion for  the  only  marine  gadean  common  in  Italy, 
the  hake.  Elsewhere  we  are  reminded  of  "  the 
usages  of  a  people"  by  English  fishmongers,  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  speaking  of  saZmon-shad, 
and  of  brown  and  pink  shrimps,  J  and  selling 
haddocks  and  sometimes  codlings  deprived  of 


•     u  Sp<  Iesu9°'  a  kind  of  sea-bream,  is  called 

in  English  ranger,  which  word,  as  the  name  of  a  fish  I 
cannot  hnd  in  any  book. 

f  The  old  Latin  name  of  the  most  famous  of  them  all 
the  muius(v.  Pliny  Columella,  Varro,  Seneca,  Horace 
Martial,  Juvenal),  has  been  supplanted  in  Italy  bv  a 
designation,  Inglia,  derived  from  classical  Greek  frivX»\ 
and  to  the  present  day  retained  in  Romaic  rp«yX«) 

ThlJ8t  thue  uEngl-  mullet  and  the  Pr-  *«&«  "cast  the  r 
shadows  behind"  upon  the  ancient  mullus 

UM  ll£ter  af  80rted-°ut  Prawns,  too  small  to  be 
profitably  disposed  of  as  such.  Parisian  fishmongers 

*"*  * 


their  barbels*  and  skins — known  in  the  trade  as 
skinners — under  the  name  of  whitings. 

I  am  aware  that  decapitated  carcases  of  cod — 
as  well  as  haddock  and  ling,  which  are  included 
under  the  name  of  stockfish — may  be  seen  spread- 
eagled  across  transverse  sticks  to  dry,  and  yet  I 
must  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  why  stockfish 
is  so  called.  At  least  seven  different  reasons  have 
been  alleged  to  account  for  the  name  :  (1)  because  it 
is  kept,  or  fit  to  keep,  in  stock  ;  (2)  because  it  is 
merely  a  trunk,  stem,  or  stock  after  the  head  has 
been  cut  off ;  (3)  because  it  must  be  beaten  with 
sticks  to  make  it  tender  ;  (4)  because  it  is  placed 
on  sticks  to  dry  ;  (5)  "  from  the  stock  of  wood  (a 
trunco)  upon  which  this  fish  is  placed  in  order  to 
be  pounded  "  (Gesner) ;  "  whilst  it  is  unbeaten,  it  is 
called  buckhorne,  because  it  is  so  tough ;  when  it  is 
beaten  upon  the  stock,  it  is  termed  stockfish" 
(Muffett) ;  (6)  "  because  it  nourisheth  no  more 
than  a  stock "  (Cogan) ;  (7)  because  of  being 
derived  from  the  Dutch  stokvisch. 

J.   H.  LUNDGREN. 

SLIPSHOD  ENGLISH  (7th  S.  iv.  85,  157).— I  hope 
MR.  WALFORD  will  excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  desirable  that  the  Editor  should  cut 
down  all  contributions  to  one  particular  "  style." 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  "  style  "  forms  the 
chief  attraction  in  the  writings  of  all  our  most 
popular  authors.  What  attraction  would  there  be 
in  the  works  of  Carlyle,  or  Ruskin,  or  Scott,  or 
Charles  Reade,  if  the  charm  of  their  "  style  "  was 
gone  ?  It  is  in  an  author's  manner  as  much  as  in 
his  matter  that  his  great  power  often  lies.  The 
correction  of  slips  of  grammar  is  a  different  matter ; 
and  this,  I  can  speak  from  experience — to  my 
shame — is  a  subject  which  I  notice  receives  careful 
attention  from  the  Editor. 

What  would  MR.  WALFORD  think  if  he  found 
'  N.  &  Q.'  coming  out  with  an  editorial  announce- 
ment like  this  !  — 

"We  will  not  read,  punctuate,  correct,  alter,  amend, 
abridge,  amplify,  or  grammaticise,  the  manuscript  of 
any  Poet,  Poetaster,  Versifier,  Shaper  of  Lines,  or  Proser, 
whomsoever, —in  all  time  coming— be  they  male  or 
female,  young  or  old,  petitioning  humbly  or  insisting 
pertinaciously." 

This  curiosity  of  literature  appeared  in  the  Ayr 
Correspondent,  a  Scotch  periodical,  for  Friday, 
Jan.  7,  1825,  having  previously  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Gazette.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

I  thank  DR.  BREWER  for  drawing  attention  to 
my  blunder,  and,  to  show  that  I  am  a  "docile 
scholar,"  I  beg  to  add  that  I  will  try  to  express 
myself  more  accurately  in  future. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (7th  S.  iv.  169). 
— The  whereabouts  of  the  Speaker's  mace  and 


*  Haddock  and  cod  have  a  barbel  on  the  chin ;  whiting 
has  no  barbel. 
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chair  will  be  found  mentioned  in  a  set  of  articles 
entitled  'An  Unknown  Country,'  which  appeared 
in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  this  year.  I 
cannot  give  a  more  precise  reference. 

W.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Sieges  of  Pontefract  Cattle,  1644-1648.    Edited  by 

Richard  Holmes.  (Pontefract,  Holmes.) 
THIS  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  second  volume  edited  by 
Mr.  Holmes  containing  collections  towards  a  history  of 
Pontefract.  In  the  work  now  before  us  we  are  told  all 
that  is  at  present  known  about  the  memorable  sieges  of 
"  the  Key  of  the  North,"  as  Pontefract  was  called  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Holmes  writes  as  becomes  an 
historian,  and  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  times  he 
tells  us  of.  Also  he  is  very  careful  to  inform  us  whence 
he  gets  his  facts,  and  his  references  are  given  with  the 
utmost  exactness.  There  is  little  or  nothing  that  is 
absolutely  new  ;  but  all  that  is  known  about  Pontefract 
during  the  Civil  War  is  here  gleaned,  and  the  work 
is  done,  on  the  whole,  in  a  manner  that  makes  us 
wish  that  all  our  towns  had  as  enthusiastic  a  lover  of 
their  past  histories  at  present  dwelling  in  them  as  Pom- 
fret  is  blessed  with.  No  one  can  possibly  estimate  the 
Value  it  would  be  to  history  in  its  highest  and  widest 
sense  if  the  local  inhabitants  of  a  place  would  only  set 
to  work  and  record  what  is  known  about  it,  for  the  use 
of  future  writers. 

At  p.  212  are  given  photographic  examples  of  the  Pon- 
tefract siege  pieces,  and  they  are  some  of  them  so  absurdly 
like  the  modern  "  Pomfret  cake  "  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  first  man  who  stamped  his  liquorice 
with  the  arms  of  the  town  had,  in  all  probability,  never 
heard  of  the  existence  of  a  siege  piece.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  Holmes  may  be  induced  to  continue  his  labours. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  how  much  there  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  or  how  few  people  there  are  fitted 
to  do  it.  The  supplement,  giving  an  account  of  "  the 
results  of  a  comparison  of  all  the  known  engravings  of 
the  castle  and  plans  of  its  sieges,"  adds  very  much  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  Mr.  Holmes  is  his 
own  publisher  and  printer. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  James  Quin,  Comedian.  To  which  is 
added  a  Supplement  of  Original  Facts  and  Anecdotes. 
(Reader.) 

AMONG  the  scarcest  of  theatrical  tracts  is  the  anonymous 
'  Life  of  Quin,'  dedicated  to  David  Garrick,  and  printed 
in  8vo.  by  S.  Bladon  in  1766.  As  a  history  of  the  stage, 
and  even  as  a  record  of  the  incidents  of  Quin's  career,  it 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  It  contains,  however, 
some  amusing  theatrical  gossip  and  anecdote,  and  is 
written  with  so  much  freedom  that  one  is  curious  as  to 
the  authorship.  This  book,  which  has  been  worth  "  its 
weight  in  gold,"  and  has  been  practically  inaccessible, 
is  now,  in  a  handsome  and  satisfactory  reprint,  brought 
within  reach  of  the  theatrical  student  and  the  biblio- 
phile. With  a  view  of  supplementing  its  rather  scanty 
information,  Mr.  Reader  has  added,  in  the  shape  of  an 
appendix,  a  full  report  of  the  trial  of  Quin  for  the 
murder  of  Bowen,  the  actor,  and  other  particulars. 
Curious  illustration  of  the  drinking,  rowdy  life  of  the 
stage  in  the  last  century  is  afforded  in  the  trial.  That 
Quin  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  quarrel  into  which  he 
was  forced  is  shown.  Poor  Bowen,  who  in  drink  was 
half  a  maniac,  persisted,  however,  in  seeking  his 
death,  and  at  last  obtained  it.  Very  curious  is  his 
dying  testimony  that  Quin  was  blameless,  and  should 


be  forgiven  in  case  of  death,  but  that  if  he,  Bowen, 
got  well  the  quarrel  would  be  renewed.  In  the 
early  portion  of  the  book  some  errors  may  be  noted. 
Boheme,  the  actor,  is  perpetually  called  Boherne,  and 
even  appears  under  that  name  in  the  index.  The  apology 
for  his  life  of  TheopMlus  Cibber  is  supposed  to  be 
genuine;  it  is,  in  fact,  by  Fielding.  Garrick's  first 
appearance  is  stated  to  be  1740-1  j  it  should  be  1741-2. 
In  other  similar  matters  the  author  is  open  to  correction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  portion  of  the  work 
appears  to  be  accurate  and  trustworthy.  Many  curious 
anecdotes  concerning  Quin  are  preserved.  In  typo- 
graphical respects  the  book  is  commendable,  and  a  few 
large-paper  copies,  which  are  very  covetable  possessions, 
have  been  struck  off. 

The  Temple  of  Solomon :  a  Review  of  the  various  Theories 
respecting  its  Form  and  Style  of  Architecture. —  The 
Ethics  of  Art.  Two  Lectures  by  E.  C.  Robing,  F.S.A. 
(Whittaker  &  Co.) 

THE  temple  of  Solomon  must  be  an  object  of  undying' 
interest  to  every  one  who  has  the  historic  instinct.  To 
some  of  us  its  form,  character,  and  ritual  are  closely 
blended  with  our  religious  feelings,  but  to  all  of  us,  how- 
ever far  apart  we  may  stand  in  our  spiritual  conceptions, 
the  first  great  work  of  human  hands  raised  in  honour  of 
the  monotheistic  idea  must  he  an  object  of  deep  interest. 
Modern  investigations  at  Jerusalem  have  given  us  assured 
knowledge  of  but  little.  There  are  still  three  views  as 
to  the  character  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  There  are 
those  who  dream  that  it  was  an  altered  copy  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  Egypt.  Another  body  of  students 
think  that  it  carried  out  the  archaic  idea ;  and  there  is 
a  third  section  who  wouid  find  in  Nineveh  the  type  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  All  is  really  but  guess- 
work. The  least  improbable  theory  is  that  the  style  was 
Tyrian;  but  we  do  not  know  at  present— perhaps  may 
never  know — what  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Tyre  were 
like.  Mr.  Robins  has  given  us,  in  a  few  brief  pages,  a 
sketch  of  each  of  these  opinions.  He  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  we  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  labour,  though 
we  are  bound  to  state  that  we  believe  the  Hebrews  of 
the  days  of  Solomon  had  reached  a  pitch  of  artistic  re- 
finement for  which  he  does  not  give  them  credit. 

The  paper  on '  The  Ethics  of  Art '  is  less  valuable.  This 
is  a  subject  so  vast  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
any  one  side  of  it  in  the  very  few  pages  at  his  disposal. 
Morals  and  art  are  not  opposed,  but  they  are  riot  sisters. 
To  treat  them  as  allied  in  the  first  degree  is  to  cast  scorn 
either  on  holiness  or  on  beauty — the  two  highest  ideals 
which  man  can  conceive.  It  is  obvious  that  there  has 
been  at  various  times  a  high  ideal  of  moral  purity  in 
minds  to  which  the  sentiment  of  beauty  in  visible  forms, 
or  even  in  well-ordered  speech,  has  been  entirely  want- 
ing, and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  have  been  men 
and  women  saturated  with  the  idea  of  loveliness  of  form, 
colour,  tone,  and  expression  who  have  fallen  very  far 
below  the  least  exalted  standard  that  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  of  our  fellow  human  beings.  Fra  Angelico,  Dante, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  in  whom  the  two  gifts  most  excel- 
lent were  so  indissolubly  united,  are  a  wonder  to  all  suc- 
ceeding time.  To  claim  that  every  picture  or  every  poem 
should  have  a  didactic  purpose  ;  that '  Leda '  or  '  Jenny  ' 
should  make  us  nobler  in  our  lives,  is  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  to  look  for  literary  excellence  in  the  sermons 
of  John  Wesley  or  the  letters  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. Perfection  is  not,  let  pessimists  say  what  they 
will,  impossible  in  this  world,  but  it  is  as  vain  to  look 
for  it  as  it  would  be  to  hope  for  a  new  Giotto  to  build  a 
block  of  Government  offices,  or  the  "  passion  and  pro- 
phecy "  of  a  modern  Dante  to  burst  forth  in  the  columns 
of  a  popular  magazine. 
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King  Ethelred'i  Charter  confirming  the  Foundation  of 
Burton  Abbey,  and  the  Will  of  Wulfric  Spott,  the 
Founder.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  H. 
Duignand  and  W.  F.  Carter.  (Birmingham,  C.  Cooper 

Tflls  interesting  pamphlet  gives  translations  of  two  im- 
portant Anglo  Saxon  documents.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished already  in  the  original  Latin  and  Saxon,  but  this 
is  we  believe,  the  first  time  they  have  been  rendered 
into  our  own  tongue.  The  translators  have  done  a  ser- 
vice. Anglo-Saxon— or,  as  we  ought  to  call  it,  Old  Eng- 
lish—is a  tongue  which  it  ia  not  difficult  to  acquire,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  known  to  few.  The  turgid 
and  pompous  Latin  in  which  the  introductory  parts  of 
the  pre-Norman  charters  are  often  written  is  not 
easily  intelligible  for  those  whose  knowledge  of 
Latin  has  been  acquired  from  the  study  of  the  classic 
authors.  Many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  on  account  of  the  long  and 
pious  introductions  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
affixing  to  many  of  their  charters.  Ways  of  thought 
were  so  different  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago  that 
it  is  unadvisable  to  blame  without  full  consideration. 
Grants  such  as  these  to  religious  houses  were  considered 
devotional  acts — gifts  to  God — and,  at  a  time  when  books 
were  scarce  and  the  ability  to  read,  though  commoner 
than  many  persons  make  out,  was  confined  to  but  few, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  giver,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
scribe  who  wrote  out  the  charter  for  him,  should,  by 
way  of  preface,  set  forth  such  religious  or  devotional 
ideas  as  he  desired  the  people  to  lay  to  heart.  A  title- 
deed  was  not  then  what  it  has  come  to  be  now — the  mere 
warranting  document  by  which  an  estate  is  held,  a  parch- 
ment to  be  locked  up  in  a  deed-safe,  or  relegated  to  the 
dust  and  darkness  of  a  lawyer's  office— but  a  public  de- 
claration in  which  all  the  folk  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
interested.  It  is  a  fact,  which  could  be  proved  if  needed, 
that  on  solemn  occasions  the  charters  were  read  in 
public.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preamble  of 
JEthelred's  charter  was  often  read  aloud  to  the  surround- 
ing villagers  in  the  vernacular.  The  simple  villagers 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  edified  by  its  clear  statement 
of  orthodox  doctrine.  The  translators  have  been  at 
much  trouble  in  trying  to  identify  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  documents  they  have  given  in  English.  This  part 
of  their  work  will  be  of  service,  though,  as  we  are  sure 
they  would  admit,  a  considerable  amount  of  doubt  still 
hangs  over  some  of  the  identifications. 

A  Month  on  the  Norfolk  Broads.  By  Walter  Rye 
Illustrated  by  Wilfrid  Ball.  (Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.) 
AHT  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Rye's  •  History  of  Norfolk  ' 
will  not  need  telling  that  the  little  book  now  sent  out 
from  the  same  hands  is  well  worth  reading.  All  people 
have  beard  of  late  years  of  "  the  Broads  ";  and  though 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  an  undiscovered  country  to 
the  holiday  maker,  now  we  are  becoming  more  civilized, 
and  are,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  exterminating  the 
rare  birds  who  heretofore  dwelt  in  security  in  the  Nor- 
folk meres.  We  fear  Mr.  Rye  will  have  been  the  cause 
of  more  of  this  wanton  destruction  before  many  months 
are  past.  Any  one  who  reads  his  most  entertaining 
book  will  at  once  wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
he  can  of  seeing  the  Broads  for  himself,  and  few  men  are 
strong-minded  enough  to  resist  the  desire  for  killing 
wildfowl.  All  those  who  mean  to  go  to  Norfolk  should 
take  a  copy  of  this  little  book  with  theni.  It  will  be  as 
useful  as  '  Bradshaw,'  and,  we  need  J  hardly  add,  far 
more  amusing.  i 

The  Manx  Note  Book.    (Doughs,  Johnson.) 
THIS  always  interesting  periodical  in  its  number    or 
July  keeps  up  the  ball  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 


Runic  crosses  of  Man  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  discussion  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
us  to  continue  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  sufficiently  broad 
basis,  and  is,  therefore,  to  that  extent,  disappointing. 
Thus,  we  remark  that  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  having  first 
postulated,  what  nobody  wants  to  deny — the  existence  of 
intercourse  between  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  and 
the  Church  in  Gaul,  its  most  probable  parent,  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries — argues  from  the  contem- 
porary presence  of  Goths  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul  to 
the  borrowing  from  them  by  the  Celtic  monks  of  the 
ornamentation  under  discussion.  This  argument  entirely 
ignores  the  historical  differences  between  Catholic  and 
Arian,  and  is  also  open  to  objection  on  the  score  that 
for  Christians,  at  any  rate,  it  reads  oddly  to  find  an 
ornamentation  principally  used  for  gospels  and  memorial 
crosses  described  as  one  used  chiefly  for  objects  "  which 
minister  either  to  war  or  luxury.  In  the  interesting 
notes  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  on  the  Isel  cross  we  have  to 
regret  that  the  treatment  adopted  is  too  confined  in  its 
range.  There  is  nothing  figured  on  the  Isel  cross  (except, 
perhaps,  the  alleged  sign  of  Odin)  with  which  we  are 
not  ourselves  perfectly  familiar  from  similar  examples 
within  our  personal  knowledge  in  Kintyre,  Bute,  and  the 
Cumbraes,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
Isel  cross,  in  fact,  is  of  interest  as  one  of  a  class  of 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Celto-Scandinavian  period  of 
Scottish  history,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Calverley  evidently 
thinks,  as  a  solitary  instance  of  a  hitherto  unknown  or 
unrecognized  type. 


to  C0majj0n&eitW. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

R.  T.  ("Mrs.  Grundy").— This  is  taken  from  Morton's 
'  Speed  the  Plough.'  Mrs.  Ashfield  is  jealous  concerning 
her,  and  Farmer  Ashfield  says,  "  Be  quiet,  woolye  ? 
Always  ding  dinging  Dame  Grundy  into  my  ears  !  What 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  think  ?." 

A.  0.  HEMMING  ("  The  leaping  fish  sent  forth  a  lonely 
cheer  "). — The  lines  of  which  you  appear  to  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  are — 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer. 
They  are  in  Wordsworth's  *  Fidelity  :  Poems  of  Senti- 
ment  and  Affection.1 

EL  CID  (" '  Marmion.'  canto  v.  stanza 2  ").— The  mean- 
ing of  "  The  croupe  to  gain  "  is  surely  to  spring  on  the 
croup  of  a  horse  while  it  is  moving. 

L.  wishes  to  know  the  best  books  for  the  study,  of 
Finnish;  if  possible,  with  publisher  and  price. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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TERCENTENARY  OP  MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. 
(See  7th  S.  iv.  81, 121.) 

As  a  collection  of  relics  connected  with  this  un- 
fortunate queen  has  been  this  year,  the  tercentenary 
of  her  execution  at  Fotheringhay  Castle,  exhibited 
at  Peterborough,  which  was  her  grave  for  twenty- 
five  years,  the  following  account  of  her  dress  and 
appearance  on  the  fatal  morning  may  prove  of 
interest.  It  is  taken  from  the  'Kemains  of  Thomas 
Hearne,'  who,  under  date  Feb.  12,  1712/13,  ob- 
serves in  his  diary : — 

"  The  queen  of  Scots,  a  very  tall  woman,  and  big,  and 
lame  when  she  appeared  before  the  commissioners  for 
her  tryal  at  Fotheringay.  See  account  of  the  proceedings 
MS.  Mus.  25.  This  account  written  by  one  present." 

In  a  note  upon  this  entry  the  following  is  given, 
and  is  transcribed  literally : — 

"  The  description  of  the  queene  of  Scotts,  both  of  her 
person,  as  also  of  the  manner  of  her  apparell,  as  she 
came  to  suffer  deth  the  8  of  February,  1586.  Ffyrst  shee 
was.  of  stature  high,  bigg  mad,  and  somwhat  round 
shouldred;  her  face  full  and  fatt,  double  chinned  and 
hasell  eyed ;  her  borowed  heare  aborne,  havinge  on  her 
bed  a  dressinge  of  laune  edgid  with  boane  lace,  a 
pomander  chaine  and  an  Agnus  Dei  about  her  necke  a 
crucifix  of  gold;  and  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  boane 
with  a  wodden  crosse,  and  a  payre  of  beads  at  her  gyrdle, 
with  a  m«dall  in  thend  of  them :  a  vaile  of  laune  fasteind 
to  her  caule,  bowed  out  with  wire,  and  egged  round 


about  with  boane  lace :  a  gowne  of  blacke  satten,  printed, 
with  longe  sieves  to  the  ground,  sett  with  achornes, 
buttons  of  jette,  and  trymmed  with  perle,  and  short 
sleues  of  satten,  cut  with  a  payre  of  sleues  of  purple 
vel vett  whole ;  vnder  her  kyrtle  of  fygurid  satten  blackee 
her  peticote  vpper-bodies  witb  red  satten,  and  neyther 
skyrts  of  crimison  velvett,  an  inner  waistcoat  of  white 
fustian,  her  upper  closures  of  the  same  :  her  hose  were 
wosted,  watched-coloured,  wrought  with  silver  about  the 
clocks,  and  whit  jarzie  vnder  them.  Her  ehues  double 
soled  of  Spanish  lether,  and  the  fleshie  syd  outward, 
blacke." 

"  The  manuscript  from  which  this  is  transcribed  [most 
probably  Dr.  Bliss,  the  editor,  makes  these  remarks]  is 
now  marked  E.  Museo  178.  It  contains  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  the  trial,  execution,  and  demeanour  of  Mary, 
and  (although  in  many  respects  similar  to  that*  sent  to 
Lord  Burleigh  at  the  time,  and  since  printed  in  No.  40 
of  the  '  Topographica  Britannica ')  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
copious,  and  better  worth  preservation  in  its  original 
state  than  any  other  document  I  have  yet  met  with  on 
the  same  subject "  (vol.  i.  p.  274). 

The  account  of  female  attire  of  that  period  is 
very  interesting,  and  there  seems  an  early  mention 
of  the  use  of  satin  and  fustian  in  England.  Be- 
sides, it  tallies  well  with  the  description  of  the 
dress  of  Mary  on  the  morning  of  her  execution, 
graphically  recorded  by  J.  A.  Froude  in  his 
'  History  of  England.'  Mary's  hair  was  no  doubt 
at  the  time  grey,  for  be  it  remembered  that  out  of 
her  comparatively  short  life  of  forty-five  years 
eighteen  of  them  had  been  spent  in  captivity  in 
England.  At  Abbotsford  is  a  singular  painting  in 
oils  representing  her  decapitated  head  immediately 
after  execution  (see  *  K  &  Q.'  6th  S.  v.  218)  on  a 
charger,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  remembered,  in  this 
instance  the  hair  was  black.  It  is  also  said  that 
after  her  execution  her  severed  head  was  exposed 
to  view  for  an  hour  from  one  of  the  castle  windows. 
In  an  old  volume  of  the  Universal  Magazine  of 
about  1780  there  is  a  plate  representing  her  pre- 
paring for  execution  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringhay 
Castle.  Her  tirewomen  are  adjusting  her  dress, 
and  to  the  right  stands  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, whilst  in  the  background  is  the  executioner 
leaning  on  his  axe.  Probably  this  was  reduced  in 
size  from  a  much  larger  engraving.  The  hall  at 
Fotheringhay  seems  to  have  been  about  the  size  of 
one  in  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
execution  took  place  there  by  the  orders  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  not  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  or  on 
the  green.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  fame  of 
her  matchless  beauty  remains  unaffected  by  time, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  are  more  por- 
traits and,  to  come  to  modern  times,  more  en- 
gravings, photographs,  and  oleographs  of  her  in 
existence  than  of  any  other  woman.  It  seems, 
however,  likely  that  they  represent  her  when 
either  young  or  when  quite  in  the  prime  of  life. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


*  Probably  referring  to  a  proces  verbal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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SOME  NOTES  AND  ADDENDA  TO  PROP.  SKEAT'S 
« ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY.' 

(Continued  from  p.  163.) 
Alligation.  Known  since  1555.  DM.,**. 
Alliteration.  Known  since  1656.  D.M.,  i.v. 
Allocate.  Known  since  1640.  D.M.,  i.v. 
Allodial.  Prom  aldd,  full  ownership,  where  6d  is  to  be 
explained  as  short  for  uodil,  uvdal,  or  ddhil,  a  farm,  home- 
stead, or  piece  of  inherited  land=Icel.  6%al,  a  home- 
stead. Such  is,  it  seems,  the  substance  of  what  Prof. 
Skeat  gives  us  as  corrected  in  Supplement,  i.v.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  why,  after  expunging  §  y  tqq.,  he  retains  the  lat- 
ter part  of  /3.  What  reason  is  there  for  considering  6d  an 
abbreviation  1  O.Sax.  6d,  A.-S.  edd,  O.N.  auftr,  mean  pos- 
session ;  O.K.Q.dtag,  A.-S.  eAdiz,  adj.=rich.  There  is,  ergo, 
no  need  of  having  recourse  to  Prof  Skeat's  favourite  source 
Scandinavian,  and  instead  of  L.-Scand.  read  L.-O.H.G. 
or  L.-Teutonic  (cff.  Franck,  Kluge,  and  D.M.,  i.v.).  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  parallel  of  Germ.  Kleinod 
(to  which  might  be  added  Du.  Kleinood)  which  he  ad- 
duces, as  is  commonly  done,  is  not  admitted  by  Kluge 
and  Franck  in  v.  "  Kleinod  "  and  "  Kleinood."  Kluge 
says  6t  is  suffix,  cf.  Heimat,  Armut,  Einode,  and  com- 
pares it,  under  the  last  of  these  words,  with  the  Latin 
suffix  dtus.  The  vowel  in  ode  is  explained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  adj.  ode;  Kluge  does  not  tell  us  why  Heimat 
has  a  instead  of  u.  Similarly  Franck  in  v.  "  Kleinood  " 
tells  us  that  it  is  derived  from  Klein  with  the  same  suffix 
as  is  found  in  Armoede.  This  he  says  (p.  35,  sub  "Arm") 
contains  the  same  suffix  as  Kleinood  and  Maand  (month). 
Here,  too,  we  miss  all  indication  of  the  reasons  why  the 
derivation  from  od,  possession,  is  abandoned,  an  etymon 
which  I  still  believe  to  be  correct. 
Allure.  Known  since  1401.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 
Almanac.  Known  since  1267.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v.  (note). 
Alone.  Omit  note, " Alone  is  wholly  unconnected,"  &c. 
Under  "  Lone  "  this  word  is  explained  as  a  corruption  of 
alone.  Prof.  Skeat  must  have  first  had  another  etymology 
of  lone  in  his  mind  or  notes,  changed  this  to  the  present, 
and  forgotten  to  expunge  reference  under  alone. 

Aloud.  Where  did  Prof.  Skeat  find  Du.  luid  as  subsU 
The  only  remnant  of  luid  as  a  noun  in  present  Du.  is  the 
prepositional  naar  luid  van=according  to. 

Alphabet,  Known  since  1552.  Shakespeare  was  not 
the  first  to  use  it.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Altar.  The  various  forms  and  dates  given  by  M.  (D.M., 
i.v.)  prove  that  the  word  altar  was  borrowed  from 
Latin  and  the  form  auter  from  French;  they  existed 
side  by  side  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  Latin,  the  present  form  prevailed,  Cf. 
Skeat, '  Principles  of  Etym.,'  pp.  434  and  441. 

Alternate.  Milton  did  not  coin  the  word  allern.  Cf. 
P.M.,  i.v.  "Altern,"  adj.,  1644;  v.  1447. 

Although.  Though  Prof.  Skeat  does  not  say  that  this 
use  of  al  in  the  meaning  of  "  although  "is  very  rare,  the 
phrase  "  we  even  find  "  is  apt  to  convey  that  impression. 
For  example,  cf.  D.M.,  i.v.  "All,"  p.  227,  col.  A,  No.  lOc. 
This  use  of  all  is  very  common  in  Dutch,  e.g.,  "al  zegt 
hy  dit,  ik  geloof  het  niet  "=Though  he  says  it,  I  believe 
it  not,  &c. 

Am.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  an  article  of  Prof. 
Sayce  in  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Algemeine 
Spraehwitsemchajt,  1884,  p.  222,  tog.,  in  which  he 
defends  a  theory  that  the  "  secondary  v  m  is  the  older, 
and  the  "  primary  "  mi  the  product  of  analogy,  &c.;  and 
that  the  so-called  personal  endings  are  not  personal  pro- 
nouns at  all,  but  case  endings.  The  theory  is  as  startling 
M  it  is  new,  but  deserves  more  attention  than  it  seems 
M  yet  to  have  received.  It  is  certain  that  the  theory 
usually  accepted  is  not  so  entirely  free  from  difficulties 
as  it  is  often  represented  to  be. 


Amaze.    The  word  is  now  known  to  have  existed  in 
Anglo-Saxon.    Cf.  amasod,  'Anglia,'  iv.  p.  102.    As  yet 


Ambassador.  The  word  ambahti  also  exists  in  Mod. 
Du.  ambacht=&  (carpenter's,  smith's,  &c.)  trade.  The 
shortened  form  ami  has  been  specialized  in  meaning  and 
now=a  post,  an  office.  Cf.  amtenaar,  an  official. 

Ambient.  Milton  was  not  the  first  to  use  this  word. 
Known  since  1596.  Cf.  D.  M.,  i.v. 

Ambiguous.  Though  the  first  instance  of  this  word 
given  in  D.M.  dates  from  1528,  ambiguity  is  known  since 
c.  1400.  D.M..  i.v. 

Ambrosia.  Known  at  least  a  century  before  Milton, 
1567.  Ambrosiac  1600  ;  ambrosial  1596  ;  ambrosie  1594. 

Ambush.    Cf.  "  Bush."    I  can  see  no  reason  why  this 

ord  should  be  "rather  Scandinavian."  Bush  existed  in 
M.E.,  in  O.H.G.  (busk,  busc},  &c.  Cf.  Franck,  i.v.,  and 
Kluge,  i.v. 

Amend.  Earliest  quotation  in  D.M.  c.  1220.  '  Cato 
Major'  (pub.  'Anglia,'  vol.  \ii.),  book  iv.  st.  38,  a  poem 
ascribed  to  1200,  has 

Wise  men  may  amende  bis  ieste. 

Amice.  (2.)  Prof.  Skeat  does  not  mention  the  meaning 
"hood,"  which  has  most  likely  a  different  etymon. 
Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Amidst.  Earliest  instance  of  this  form  is  found  in 
Marlow,  c.  1590.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Amiss.  "Scandinavian"  ?  But  cf.  Skeat,  i.v.  "Mis," 
"  to  Miss,"  and  '  Principles  of  English  Etymology,'  p.  216. 
Kluge,  i.v.  "  Mie-"  and  "  Missen  "  and  "  Meiden.  ' 

Amnesty.  Known  since  1580.     Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Among.  According  to  Prof.  Skeat's  practice  of  giving 
equivalents,  where  possible,  from  cognate  languages,  we 
must  add  here  :  M.  Du.  p^ema7ic,sb.=company,  meeting, 
mass;  adj.=united,  all  kinds  of;  adv.=together  with, 
mixed  without  order  (e.g.,  stont  ghemane);  prep.= 
among.  Cf.Verdam,  '  Tydschrift  v.  Nederl.  Taal  und  Letter- 
kunde,'  1886,  p.  52  sqq.  Though  the  observation  be, 
strictly  speaking,  not  "etymological,"  I  may  here  refer 
to  the  difference  in  sense  between  the  two  forms,  as  given 
by  D.M.,  i.v.  "Amongst"  :  "Less  usual  in  the  primary 
local  sense  than  among,  and,  when  so  used,  generally  im- 
plying dispersion,  intermixture,  or  shifting  position." 
This  distinction  is,  as  far  so  I  know,  not  elsewhere  given. 

Amorous.  \/  Kara?  Vani$ek,  indeed,  has,  like  Pick, 
put  amare  under  "  Kam  "  ;  but  this  miraculous  disappear- 
ance of  an  initial  k  before  vowel  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
Latin  without  parallel.  The  parallel  of  ape  with  Skt. 
kapi  would  be  of  use  if  ^api  were  Latin  for  Simia.  Cf. 
Klucie,  i.v.  "Affe,"  and  Franck,  i.v.  "  Aap,"  where  this 
combination  is  not  admitted. 

Amputate.  Known  since  1638.  Amputation  is  found 
in  Cotgrave  (1611)  and  Woodall  (1612).  Cf.  D.M.,  i.vv. 

Amuse.  Known  since  1480.    Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Anarchy.  Known  since  1539.  Anarchical  has  been 
found  1597;  anarchism  1642.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.vv. 

A  natomy.  The  earliest  quotation  for  this  word  in  the 
sense  of  dissection  in  D.M.  is  dated  1541  ;  in  the  sense  of 
skeleton,  1594. 

Ancestor.  The  M.E.  forms  ancestre  and  ancessour  were 
synonymous,  like  their  then  contemporaries  ancestre  and 
ancessour  in  French.  Of  these,  however,  the  former 
was  before  then  the  nom.,  and  the  latter  the  casus 
obliquus  of  the  French  two  -  form  declension.  The 
present  word  ancestor  is  ergo  not  formed  from  ancessour 
by  insertion  of  a  t,  nor  is  this  t  of  quite  the  same  nature 
as  that  in  whilst;  it  is  rather  like  the  t  in  etre=Q&tre= 
essere,  &c.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Animal.  Known  long  before  Shakespeare,  though  no 
instance  of  its  use  as  adjective  in  ordinary  discourse  has 
been  found  before  end  of  sixteenth  century.  D.M.,  i.v. 
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Animosity.  Known  since  1432.    D.M.,  i.v. 

Anneal,  ^f.  This  third  word  anele  is  not  BO  rare  as  the 
note  of  Prof.  Skeat  would  seem  to  imply.  It  is  known 
since  1803.  Cf.  D.M.,  i.v.  "  Anele,"  where  instances  are 
given  ranging  from  1315  to  1853. 

Annotate.  Though  the  earliest  instance  given  in  D.M. 
dates  from  1755,  the  existence  of  annotation  in  1660 
makes  it  probable  that  the  verb  was  in  earlier  use  than 
it  has  as  yet  been  found. 

Announce.    Known  since  1485.     D.M.,  i.v. 

Anodyne.  Known  since  1543.     D.M.,  i.v. 

Antelope.  Known  since  1430.  though  not  as  the  name 
of  the  same  animal.  The  modern  denotation  seems  to 
begin  1607.  D.M.,  i.v. 

Anthem.  Neither  Skeat  nor  Murray  takes  notice  of  the 
change  from  t  to  th.  We  may  compare  here  author,  from 
O.P.  aulor;  authentic,  O.F.  autentique,  &c.,  where  the 
spelling  with  k  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  D.M., 
i.v.  Similar  changes  from  tenuis  (surd)  to  aspirate,  and 
finally  spirant,  can  be  daily  heard  by  an  observant 
ear.  The  pronunciation  "pith"  for  "pit,"  "I  chant" 
for  "  cannot,"  &c.,  is  here  exceedingly  common.  Tit- 
Bits  is  here  offered  for  sale  as  "  Thid-bits,"  and  often  be- 
comes '"Sid-bits."  I  have  heard  apples  offered  for 
"  fcu  "  (thoo)  a  penny;  and  the  Echo  is  not  often  called 
by  the  newsvendors  "  Ekow."  They  sell  an  "  Ek-how," 
with  a  very  decided  h  inserted,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
with  insertion  of  £* ,  so  that  it  becomes  "  Ek-kho."  P 
becomes  ph  (not  yet  /)  when  my  little  boy  wants  em- 
phatically to  announce  that  he  wants'  his  father : 
"  Papa,"  in  vocalivo  "  Phapha."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
a  following  consonant  prevents  this  development.  The 
Express  is  not  announced  as  an  ''Express,"  but  be- 
comes, when  loudly  cried  in  the  streets,  the  "Ex- 
peeress,"  nay,  even  occasionally  "  Expeeress." 

Anthropophagi.  Known  since  1552.    D.M.,  i.v. 

Antidote.  Shakespeare  waa  not  the  first  to  use  this, 
Known  since  1515.  Antidotary,  1541.  D.M.,  i.w. 

Antipodes.  Known  since  1398.    D.M.,  i.v. 

Antique.  Known  since  1538  as  adj.;  1530  as  sb.  D.M., 
i.v. 

Ape.  Cf.  note  on  "Amorous." 

WlLLEM  S.    LOGEMAN. 

Newton  School,  Rock  Ferry. 

{To  le  continued.) 


LINKS  WITH  THE  '45. 
(Concluded  from  p.  242.) 

The  prince  left  Brampton  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  Carlisle, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  preceded  by  a  hundred 
pipers,  and  welcomed  by  a  peal  from  the  cathedral 
bells,  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the  last 
they  ever  rang.  The  story  is  that  they  were  forth- 
with sentenced  to  silence  for  a  hundred  years  ; 
since  the  expiration  of  which  period  they  have  not 
been  rung,  for  fear,  it  is  supposed,  of  injuring  the 
tower.  But  from  a  recent  note  in  the  Carlisle 
Patriot,  written  by  one  who  has  access  to  the  books 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  appears  that  they  were 
rung  on  the  recapture  of  the  city  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  on  many  other  occasions  down  to 
1763. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  then,  committed  no  anachro- 
nism when,  in  describing  the  execution  of  Fergus 
Maclvor,  he  said  :— 


"  The  dead  march  was  then  heard,  and  it g  melancholy 
sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  a  muffled  peal,  tolled 
from  the  neighbouring  cathedral.  The  sound  of  the 
military  music  died  away  as  the  procession  moved  on. 
The  sullen  clang  of  the  bells  was  soon  heard  alone."— 
'  Waverley,'  chap.  Ixix. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  October  18,  1746,  that 
Major  Donald  Macdonald,  of  Tyendrieb,  the 
original  of  Fergus  Maclvor,  with  eight  others,  was 
executed  on  Gallows  Hill  at  Harraby  (Mounsey's 
'  Carlisle  in  1745,'  p.  268).  Referring  to  one  of 
the  eight,  in  a  letter  to  the  then  Lord  Albemarle, 
written  on  the  following  Thursday,  October  23, 
Lieut.-Col.  Howard,  the  governor  of  Carlisle 
Castle,  said  : — 

"  Buchanan's  body  was  afterwards  brought  into  town 
and  interred,  at  which  ceremony  Dr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham the  apothecary,  Mr.  Lowry,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Brampton  assisted  publicly ;  the  latter  as  mourner,  the 
other  three  as  pall-bearers." — Lord  Albemarle's  '  Fifty 
Years  of  my  Life.' 

In  the  same  letter  he  said,  "  Six  others  suffered 
last  Tuesday  at  Brampton."  One  can  easily  believe 
that  so  fascinating  a  prince  as  Charles  Edward  had 
not  stayed  a  week  at  Brampton  without  attracting 
to  his  cause  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  "Mr.  Campbell  of  Brampton"  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  prominent  representative;  and 
it  may  have  been  as  a  warning  to  them  that  six  of 
the  condemned  prisoners  were  sent  from  Carlisle  to 
be  executed  at  Brampton.  Those  six  were  Col. 
James  Innes,  Peter  Lindsey,  Ronald  Macdonald, 
Thomas  Park,  Peter  Taylor,  and  Michael  Delard 
(Mounsey,  p.  268).  Tradition  says  they  were 
hanged  on  an  oak  called  the  "  Capon  Tree,"  alleged 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  capons  with 
which  the  judges  and  their  retinue,  on  their  way 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  regaled  themselves 
under  its  shade  (Hutchinson's  'Cumberland,'  L 
129).  In  Hutchinson's  time  (1794)  it  "  had  appa- 
rently withstood  the  blasts  of  several  hundred 
years";  but  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  its 
stump.  Of  course  it  was  long  supposed  to  be 
haunted.  It  was  even  believed,  says  the  writer  of 
a  local  tale  called  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Capon 
Tree,'  that  "  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execution 
the  spirits  of  the  rebels  were  to  be  seen  flitting 
about  with  airy  ropes  round  their  necks."  They 
have  now,  however,  with  the  generation  which 
stood  in  awe  of  them,  flitted  altogether  away;  and 
the  once-famous  oak  which  they  haunted  is  itself  a 
thing  of  the  past.  W. 


UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS   OF   OLIVE  SERRES, 
SOI-DISANT  PRINCESS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

Sep'  29th  1826. 

3  Portland  Place,  Borough  Road,  South  wark. 

The  Princess  of  Cumberland  addresses  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Scofield  as  the  friend  of  Her  late  respected  grandfather, 

Doctor  Wilmot — assured  his  urbanity  and  politeness  will 

hold  sacred  the  confidence  which  Her  Highness  reposes. 

It  may  give  Mr.  Scofield  pleasure  to   learn   all  the 
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papers  of  the  Princess's  Birth  were  legally  authenticated 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  and  that  her  rank  and 
birth  were  established.  She  is  held  in  the  Rules  of  the 
King's  Bench— for  Debts  which  are  reduced  to  about 
1501,—  by  Her  proper  title  of  Princess  of  Cumberland— 
and  had  she  a  few  private  friends  to  enable  her  to  possess 
funds  she  could  recover  a  claim  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  charged  his  estates  with. 
She  has  also  a  claim  of  8,OOOZ.  part  trust  money  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick  which  is  allowed,  and 
Mr.  Scofield  must  be  aware  in  spite  of  the  base  false- 
hoods which  have  appeared  in  the  Press  that  the  bequest 
of  his  late  Majesty  was  duly  proved  in  the  highest  court 
where  it  is  recorded— the  Prerogative  Court— and  that 
had  the  suit  been  against  any  person  beneath  the  King- 
as  Sir  John  Nickol,  the  Judge  declared — PKOBATE  would 
have  been  granted. 

Integrity  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  merciful  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  has  alone  proheld  me  under  the 
oppression  I  have  known.  It  has  of  late  been  recollected 
that  when  my  Royal  Parents  were  married  no  Royal 
Marriage  Act  was  in  existence  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
validity  of  that  union.  I  hold  that  sacred  Document 
the  Marriage  Certificate  and  my  own  Baptism  well 
identified  and  fifty  other  Documents  all  of  which  were 
proved  under  a  sacramental  oath.  Doctor  Wilmot  could 
not  open  his  mind  on  that  head  until  his  late  Majesty's 
demise.  The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  called  on  me 
several  times  in  1821  and  were  quite  satisfied  as  to  their 
Father's  Royal  Sign-Manual.  All  now  remains  with  his 
Majesty  as  to  a  suitable  income,  as  it  is  a  family  affair 
the  Ministers  appear  neutral,  and  this  after  a  command 
was  given  in  1820  in  Council  for  my  papers  to  be  legally 
verified,  which  they  were.  Doctor  Wilmot's  name  has 
been  often  traduced  by  the  base  hirelings  of  the  Press. 
You  will  perform  an  act  of  honorable  kindness  if  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen,  you  will  declare  his  honor,  integrity 
and  respectability  in  a  short  paragraph  bearing  signatures 
in  the  Oxford  paper.  My  heart  will  gratefully  recollect 


settle  her  account  and  trusts  that  upon  the  recovery  of 
her  vast  claims  that  she  may  by  a  further  account  of 
consequence  be  enabled  to  render  amends  for  any  con- 
fidence which  at  the  present  moment  may  be  reposed  in 
her  future  honor.  The  articles  the  Princess  requires  is 
a  pair  of  menu  horn  ear  rings,  a  bold  pattern,  a  broach 
of  brilliants  value  about  171.,  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets  and 
a  Terrier  comb  set  with  crystal,  a  small  gold  watch  and 
an  eye  glass  to  magnify. 

Should  it  be  convenient  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Rundle 
and  Co.  to  serve  the  Princess  they  may  send  up  to  her  at 
1  any  morning  where  she  at  present  is  for  the  convenience 
of  legal  advisers,  if  not  this  letter  need  not  be  noticed. 

Septr  the  17th  1833. 
33  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Private  Door  down  Tavistock  Passage. 

Addressed :— To  The  Directors  of  the  late  Messrs. 
Rundle  and  Brydges'  Firm,  Jewellery  Depository.  &c 
&c.  &c.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Both  letters  are  written  in  the  illegible  scrawl 
described  by  MR.  THOMS  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  some  years 
since.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

34,  Myddelton  Square,  W.C. 


USE  OP  TITLES  OF  HONOUR.— Has  any  one  in- 
vestigated the  practice  of  the  use  of  the  title 
"Lord"  before  the  surname  in  speaking  of  the 
holders  of  high  judicial  office  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  ?  I  mean  in  England  ;  the 
question  would  be  a  different  one  for  Scotchmen. 
Youths  in  bookshops  will  remark,  if  you  inquire 
for  Macaulay's  essay  on  Lord  Bacon  or  for  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  'Personal  History  of  Lord 
Bacon,'  on  the  wonderful  "  mistake "  which  these 

r-r...    0 , ,  authors,  and,  indeed,  most  writers  on  Bacon,  are 

the  justice  and  kindness.    Doctor  Flamoch,  Mr.  Taylor,    popularly  supposed  to   have  made  ;    and  I  have 

Doctor  Richards,  Mr.  Rett,  Mr.  Alexander-the  Neaves  '-         **  f 

and  the  Sheldons,  Doctor  Jackson-Lee^  &c.,  all  well 
know  Doctor  Wilmot's  worth. 

If  I  can  raise  50Z.  between  this  and  November  I  will  go 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  If  Mr.  Thomas  Braine  of  Long 
Compton  is  living  I  do  conceive  he  would  lend  it  to  me 
through  your  kind  influence.  I  will  give  him  security, — 
and  if,  Sir,  you  will  lend  me  101.  and  can  cause  a  few 
friends  to  privately  assist  me,  I  will  return  ten  fold.  Al- 
though in  misfortune  I  have  supported  my  dignity,  and 
the  integrity  of  my  own  heart  affords  me  a  consolation. 


None  can  dispossess  me  of  religion  and  virtue  nor  can  I 
•u"1~-  u-  r-lse  libels,  when  its  confidence  proceeds  in 


seen  it  laid  down  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated (!)  that  to  call  Bacon  "Lord  Bacon"  is  as 
stupid  a  blunder  as  it  would  be  to  call  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  "  Lord  Howard."  Now,  of  course,  the 
fact  is  that  Bacon  was  called  "Lord  Bacon  "  before 
he  was  made  a  peer,  just  as  Coke  was  called  "Lord 
Coke."  Strictly  speaking,  these  judges  were,  no 
doubt,  spoken  of  as  "  my  lord  Bacon "  and  "  my 
lord  Coke"  by  their  contemporaries,  just  as  Essex 
*  Leicester  were  spoken  of  as  "  my  lord  Essex  " 
"my  lord  Leicester."  Any  one  who  would 


amtien^^  "my  lord  Leic«*ter."    Any  one  who  would 

Xolo«^  int°  thi«  Batter  would    no  doubt,  unearth 

ending  it  in  another  through  interruption.  ina    some   interesting    facts,    and    I    hope    that    his 


mterruptio; 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obed*  Servant, 

P.S.— Should  you  be  visiting  London  I  recommend  to 


appetite  would   be  whetted   and  that  he  would 
go  on  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

^^ 

by  Mr.  Williams,  Bookseller,  11  Strand  '  how— crnvfirn   Hnnh    •»«*>•«"  *«-  -   «—   — '    *<•— 


Addressed  :-To,  The   Rev"  Mr.  Scofield,  Rector  of 
Barton  on  the  Heath,  near  Chipping  Norton,  Oxford- 


how—govern  such  matters  for  a  time  and   then 


pass  away,   to  have  spoken  of    William,    Lord 


No.  2. 
has  honor 


m,  •    v>    • 


Russell    (executed  at  the  end  of  the  reign    of 
Charles  II.)  as  "  Lord  William  Eussell  "  ?—  for  that 
,       ,       >    •  ls  und°ubtedly  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally 

Posn  (miscalled?)  now.      Secondly  (tb/comple* 

hope  that  Messrs.  Rundle  and  Bridges'  Firm  will  ac     mentary  question):  When  did  it  become  necessary 
commodate  her  with  a  few  articles  of  Jewellery  she  is    to  insert—  unless  the  speaker  wished  to  advertise 
T0g  -^amount  of  about  70J.-at  present.    The  pis  ignorance  on  such  points—  a  Christian  name 
PnncesswiUm  about  March  or  April  next  be  able  to  |  before  the  surname  when  speaking  of  a  younger 
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son  as  "  Lord  "  So-and-so  ?  Lord  Tennyson  (vide 
'  The  Eevenge ')  speaks  of  one  and  the  same  man 
as  "Lord  Thomas  Howard"  and  "Lord  Howard." 
This,  according  to  our  modern  usage,  is  as  if  I 
should  call  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
"Lord  Churchill,"  or  write  of  the  late  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh  as  "  Sir  North  cote."  One  more  query.  In 
the  park  at  Nottingham  there  is  a  "Duke  William's 
Drive."  When  did  the  habit  which  this  name 
indicates  go  out?  We  should  think  him  a  " stupid 
blunderer  "  indeed  who  should  speak  of  the  present 
Commander-in- Chief  as  "Duke  George."  Still 
one  more.  Is  it  not,  perhaps,  almost  of  the  nature 
of  an  anachronism  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  usage  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  must  have  been 
the  same  as  the  usage  of  to-day  ? 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 
Llanclaff. 

WHY  BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE  KINGS  ARE 
WORN  ON  THE  FOURTH  FINGER. — Says  "the  late 
famous  and  learned  Mr.  Henry  Swinburne"  in 
his  *  Treatise  of  Spousals'  (?  1590-1600),  printed 
1686,  p.  208  :— 

"It  skilleth  [matters]  not  at  this  day,  what  Metal  the 
Ring  be  ;  The  form  of  the  Ring  being  circular,  that  is, 
round,  and  without  end,  importeth  thus  much,  that  their 
mutual  love  and  hearty  affection  should  roundly  flow  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  a  Circle,  and  that  continually 
and  for  ever ;  The  Finger  on  which  this  Ring  is  to  he 
worn  is  the  fourth  Finger  of  the  left  hand,  next  unto  the 
little  Finger ;  because  by  the  received  Opinion  of  the 
Learned  and  Experienced  in  Ripping  up  and  anatomizing 
Mens  Bodies,  there  is  a  Vein  of  Blood  which  passeth  from 
that  fourth  Finger  unto  the  Heart,  called  Vena  amoris, 
Loves  Vein.  And  so  the  wearing  of  the  Ring  on  that 
Finger  signifieth  that  the  love  should  not  be  vain  or 
fained,  but  that  as  they  did  give  their  Hands  each  to 
other,  so  likewise  they  should  give  their  Hearts  also, 
whereunto  that  Vein  is  extended." 

F.  J.  F. 

WALTER  THORNBURY'S  'OLD  AND  NEW  LON- 
DON': MUTINY  AT  THE  NORE  :  ADMIRAL  PARKER. 
— What  could  the  writer  have  been  thinking  about 
when  he  penned  the  following  mysterious  statement 
in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  above  work  devoted  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (chap,  xxi,  vol.  i.  p.  251  of  my 
edition)?  He  is  describing  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Nelson  in  1806,  and  informs  us  :  "  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  all  his  brothers  led  the  procession  of 
nearly  8,000  soldiers,  and  the  chief  mourner  was 
Admiral  Parker  (the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore  Parker)" ! 
I  am  responsible  for  the  italics  and  the  exclamation 
note.  Now  Nelson's  chief  mourner  was  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  save  in  some 
official  capacity  relative  to  the  mutinies  in  the 
navy  generally  at  that  period.  The  gallant 
officer's  name  was  in  no  way  associated  specially  with 
the  outbreak  off  Sheerness.  The  Port  Admiral 
commanding  at  that  station  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  was  Admiral  Buckner.  The  only  Parker 
whose  name  is  directly  associated  with  the  mutiny  of 


the  Nore  was  the  notorious  Richard  Parker,  an  able 
seaman,  upon  whom  his  comrades  conferred  the 
brevet  rank  of  "Admiral"  as  ringleader  of  the 
revolt,  and  who  was  hanged  at  the  yardarm  of  a 
man-of-war  off  Sheerness  in  June,  1797.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  would  take 
the  late  Mr.  Thornbury's  parenthetical  statement 
to  refer  to  the  convict  who  at  the  date  of  Lord 
Nelson's  funeral  had  slept  in  his  dishonourable 
grave  in  Whitechapel  Churchyard  for  nearly  nine 
years.  The  slip  is  the  more  incomprehensible, 
inasmuch  as  I  believe  the  authorship  of  the  two 
series  of c  Old  Stories  Retold'  is  accurately  attributed 
to  Mr.  Thornbury.  Here,  in  his  'Mutinies  in 
the  Navy '  (All  the  Year  Bound,  vol.  xviii.  p.  519, 
1867:  I  give  the  date  because  there  are  several 
series  of  this  periodical),  he  refers  to  the  famous 
and  the  infamous  Parker — the  one  legitimately  and 
officially,  the  other  popularly  and  improperly,  known 
as  "Admiral"  Parker;  the  author's  context 
clearly  evincing  that  he  knew  them  to  be  different 
individuals.  In  the  same  volume,  too,  on  a 
previous  page  (108),  the  same  writer  tells  us 
the  story  of  Trafalgar,  including  the  funeral  of 
the  victor.  To  me  it  is  inexplicable  how,  in 
another  and  a  more  ambitious  work,  he  should  be 
betrayed  into  slandering  the  chief  mourner  in  that 
solemn  pageant  as  "the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore 
Parker."  NEMO. 

Temple. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  AND  HER  SECRETARY, 
CHATELAR.  (See  4th  S.  i.  296.)— The  question,  In 
whose  collection  is  the  above-mentioned  picture  ? 
was  asked  so  far  back  as  at  the  above  reference,  and 
no  answer  was  given.  It  was  there  said  to  have  been 
"  engraved  by  A.  Duncan,  and  published  by  Moon, 
Boys  &  Graves,  1830,  and  dedicated  to  George  IV." 
This  must  have  been  prior  to  June  26,  1830,  as 
that  was  the  date  of  the  king's  death.  No  painter's 
name  is  given.  It  is  many  years  since  an  im- 
pression of  it  was  seen  by  me,  and  recently  in 
Edinburgh  no  tidings  or  information  could  be 
discovered.  There  were  some  French  lines  on  the 
margin,  beginning,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
Une  reine  eat  maitresse  de  mon  ame,  &c. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  'NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.' — I  offer  a 
few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  emendations  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  diving  into  this  work,  for 
which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful. 

1.  JBastock  is  treated  as  a  non-existent  word,  due 
to  the  dictionary-makers.  Mr.  Alfred  Erlebach, 
in  an  article  entitled  'Spurious  Words,'  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  of  last  July  (p.  469),  in  his  capacity 
of  a  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  dictionary,  explains 
that  hassock,  a  kneeling-cushion,  made  of  straw, 
used  in  churches,  was  regarded  as  an  unwarranted 
alteration  by  some  printer  or  editor  of  hassock, 
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which  was  the  original  word  bracketed  as  a 
synonym  with  bass  by  Bailey  in  1721,  and  by 
Kersey  in  1708.  Bassock,  he  adds,  "outside  of 
dictionaries  has  never  had  an  existence."  This 
I  think  is  a  mistake.  Bassock  is  a  legitimate 
diminutive  of  bass,  and  was  once  in  use.  Mr 
Peacock,  in  his  'Manley  and  Corringham  Glossary 
(Lincolnshire),  s.v.  bassock,  a  hassock,  quotes  from 
Louth  church  accounts  (1551),  "Nattes  and  bas- 
sockes  for  )>e  quere  "  ;  and  from  Kirton-in-Lindsey 
church  accounts  (1633),  "A  bassecke  for  Mr. 
Bultner."  It  may  have  been  a  provincial  word, 
but  it  was  not  invented  by  any  dictionary-maker. 

2.  Birthright.      Room  ought  probably  to  be 
found  for  this  quotation  from  Bishop  Andrewes, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  word  was  regarded 
as  a  novelty  in  1615 :  "All  good  subjects  have  a 
part,  have  an  inheritance  in  him  [David],  or  (as  the 
new  taken  up  terme  is)  a  birthright  in  him"  ('Of 
the  Conspiraoie  of  the  Gowries  ;  XCVI.  Sermons,' 
p.  841  fol.).     It  is  the  more  curious  that  the  word 
should  require  an  apology  from  Andrewes,  seeing 
that  it  occurred  not  only  in  the  A.V.  (Heb.  xii. 
16),  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  translators,  but 
in  the  earlier  version  of  Tyndale  (1534). 

3.  Blunderbuss  is  taken  to  be  a  corrupt  form  of 
Dutch  donderbus,  though  that,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  sense  and  sound,  ought  to  have  yielded 
thunder-buss  or  dunder-buss  (like  "  dunderhead  "). 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Dr.  Murray  examined, 
and  had  reasons  for  rejecting,  the  apparently  more 
primitive  forms  blanter-busse  and  plantier-busse  in 
Ordnance  Accounts  (1617),  which  I  cited  ('  Folk- 
Etymology,'  s.v.)  from  Sir  S.  D.  Scott  (<  British 
Army,'  i.  405).     The  signification  of  a  large  glass 
in  which  blunderbuss  was  sometimes   used  (like 
bumper  from  bombard)  is  not  given,  being,  perhaps, 
a  slang  use.  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

Woodford. 

NURSERY  RHYME.— If  you  can  find  space  for 
another  nursery  rhyme,  I  should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  one  in  common  use  in  Cornwall,  which  is 
certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  even  the 
reputation  of  being  of  Druidical  origin.  It  runs 
as  follows : — 

Ena,  mena,  mor.a,  mite, 

Pasca,  laura,  bona,  bite, 
Egg*,  butter,  cheese,  bread, 
Stick,  stock,  stone,  dead. 

The  first  two  lines  are  said  to  be  a  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  incantations  performed  by  the 
Druids  before  the  immolation  of  their  victims ;  the 
third  has  reference  to  the  fattening  process  to  which 
the  victims  were  subjected  in  anticipation  of  their 
immolation  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  course,  shows  the 
ordinary  mode  of  immolation  to  have  been  either 
by  beating  them  to  death  with  sticks  or  stoning 
them  with  stones.  The  humble  function  of  the 
lines  in  these  degenerate  days  is  that  performed 
elsewhere  by  such  commonplace  doggerel  as 


Hush-a-by  baby 
On  the  tree  top  : 

but  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
trace  back  with  some  degree  of  authenticity  their 
pedigree  to  a  more  illustrious  source. 

0.  H.  M. 

Treniffle. 

[Children  in  London  still  repeat  nonsense  lines,  be- 
ginning,— 

Ena,  dena,  dina,  dux,  &c., 

as  a  means  of  telling  which  child  shall  be  banished,  after 
the  familiar  manner,  from  the  play  circle.] 

UNMEANING  FORMS  AND  CEREMONIES. — The 
following  remarks  on  the  old  churches  of  England 
occur  in  Madame  Augustus  Craven's  *  Reminis- 
cences :  Souvenirs  d'Angleterre  et  d'ltalie  '  (Paris, 
1879).  Can  any  one  tell  me  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
delivered  himself  of  the  concession  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  : — 

"  Rien  n'a  jamais  diminue  1'amere  melancolie  que  me 
cause  toujours  1'aspect  de  ces  edifices  splendides  dont 
Angleterre,  revenue  de  sa  premiere  fureur  destructive, 
s'est  montree  ensuite  si  soigneuse  et  si  fidele  gardienne. 
Gardienne  helas!  des  pierres  et  dea  vitraux  mais  non  dea 
autels,  c'est-a-dire  de  ce  qui  est  la  raison  d'etre  de  tout 
ce  qui  les  environne,  et  Bans  lequels  tout  est  inexplicable 
et  sans  but!  A  cet  egard-la,  il  faut  avouer  que  1'usage 
auquel  sont  appliques  aujourd'hui  ces  m  ignifiques  monu- 
ments de  la  piete  catbolique  realise  a  merveille  Tun  des 
singuliers  desirs  exprimes  en  dernier  lieu  par  M.  Glad- 
stone lorsqu'il  concedait  aux  ritualistes,  les  signes  ex- 
terieurs  et  les  formes  materielles  qni  plaisent  a  leur 
gout,  a  condition  qu'ils  n'y  afctacheront  aucune  croyance 
interieure  ou  aucune  idee  spirituelle." — Pp.  15, 16. 

ST.  SwiTHIN. 

COBBETT'S  *  RURAL  RIDES.'  (See  7th  S.  iv.  33.) 
— Though  I  have  seen,  I  have  not  made  myself 
the  possessor  of  the  new  and  handsome  edition  of 
Cobbett's  *  Rural  Rides,'  being  content  with  a  copy 
of  an  older  edition.  I  therefore  had  not  seen  the 
strange  error  of  calling  the  Bristol  "  Reform  Bill " 
riots  the  "Gordon  riots";  surely  an  amazing 
anachronism.  But,  correcting  one  error,  MR,  E.  H. 
MARSHALL  has,  I  believe,  fallen  into  another,  in 
speaking  of  the  Rev.  Pitt  Cobbett  as  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  author  of  the  'Rural  Rides.'  At 
least,  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  two 
surviving  daughters  of  the  author  of  the  Weekly 
Register  that  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
' Rural  Rides'  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cobbett 
family  ;  that  is,  not  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
lord  of  the  gridiron  and  potentate  of  Bolt  Court — 
and  all  England.  G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

MUNEY. — This  is  a  Midland  Counties  word, 
meaning  weak  and  sickly,  and  used  only  in  relation 
;o  children  which  have  from  birth  delicate  health 
and  do  not  thrive.  When  such  die,  the  gossips 
say,  "Ah,  it's  just  as  ar  expected.  It  wor  awlis 
muney  "  (pronounced  "  mu-ney  "). 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
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gluerfe*. 

We  must  request  correspon dents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  COURTENATS  :  ARE  THEY  DESCENDED  FROM 
THE  CAPKTS?— In  Burke's  'Peerage'  the  lineage 
of  the  Courtenays  (Earls  of  Devon)  is  traced  to 
"  Athon,  who  descended  from  Manerius,  hereditary 
Count  of  Sens,  who  died  A.D.  836."  In  Voltaire's 
'Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.1  it  is  stated  that  they 
descended  from  Louis  the  Fat  (Louis  VI.,  1108- 
1137),  but  their  ancestors  assumed  the  arms  of  the 
heiress  of  Courtenay  and  neglected  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  attaching  themselves  to  the  royal  family. 
French  schoolboys  are  taught  in  Duruy's  '  Histoire 
de  France  '  that  Pierre,  the  sixth  son  of  Louis  the 
Fat,  was  head  of  the  house  of  Courtenay,  "qui 
exisce  encore  en  Angleterre."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Courtenays  are  in  direct  legitimate 
descent  from  the  Capets.  What  is  the  date  of  the 
marriage  of  Pierre  Capet  or  his  descendant  to  the 
heiress  of  Courtenay ;  and  why  is  not  the  royal 
descent  noted  in  the  peerage  ?  Is  there  a  good 
monograph  on  the  pedigree  of  the  family,  giving 
the  ages  of  the  heads  of  the  house  ?  I  am  interested 
in  the  subject,  as  I  have  written  elsewhere  on  the 
great  vitality  of  the  descendants  of  Hugues  Capet, 
a  matter  of  some  physiological  interest. 

ALBAN  DORAN. 

"Q.  IN  THE  CORNER."— Will  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  who  was  the  author  of  "  Rough 
Sketches  of  Bath.  By  Q.  in  the  Corner,"  published 
by  Meyler,  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1818  ? 

In  the  year  1814  was  published  at  Colchester  what 
purported  to  be  a  part  of  an  '  Ephemeris  Canta- 
brigiensis.'  I  should  be  glad,  also,  to  know  who 
was  the  author  of  this  work.  G.  B. 

Upton,  Slough. 

FRENCH  PHRASES.— What  is  the  origin  of  the 
following  proverbial  phrases,  if  proverbial  they 
may  be  called  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  two,  one 
of  your  learned  lady  correspondents,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  consult  Lithe"  for  me,  tells  me 
that  he  throws  little  light  on  "  Michel- Morin,"  and 
none  at  all  on  "  Neveu  a  la  mode  de  Bretagne." 
I  met  with  the  latter  recently  in  Le  Sage's  comedy 
'  Turcaret,'  and  I  find  it  in  Spiers's  '  Dictionary,' 
but  without  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrase. 

"  Michel-Morin,"  Jack  of  all  trades. 

"Neveu  (niece)  a  la  mode  de  Bretagne,"  a  first 
cousm'a  son  (or  daughter). 

"  Le  pays  de  sapience,"  Normandy. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alresford. 

[For  the  remaining  inquiriep,  see  'Notices  to  Cor- 
respondents.'] 


AUTHOR  OF  PAMPHLET  WANTED.— By  whom 
was  the  following  pamphlet  written  ? — 

Pagan  Studies,  and  a  Christian  People  !  With  Re- 
marks upon  the  JEneid  of  Virgil,  &c.  By  a  Member  of 
the  University.  Cambridge  :  E.  Johnson,  Trinity 
Street.  1835.  8vo.  pp.  12. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

H.B.  CARICATURES  FOUNDED  ON  SCENES  FROM 
DICKENS'S  NOVELS. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  me  with  the  numbers  (other  than  672  and 
576)  of  the  above  ?  The  numbers  quoted  represent 
respectively  "Nickleby's  Introduction  to  Squeers" 
and  "  Oliver's  Introduction  to  the  Respectable  Old 
Gentleman."  C.  KING. 

Torquay. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  'HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' — 
Wanted,  a  reference  to  the  passage  where  a  peer, 
rising  to  advocate  a  Bill  for  permitting  an  accused 
person  in  a  case  of  treason  to  be  heard  by  counsel, 
was  so  overcome  by  his  emotions  and  diffi  ience  (it 
being  his  maiden  speech)  that  he  uttered  but  a 
sentence  and  then  sank  back  in  his  seat,  the  few 
words,  however,  being  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  proposed  measure.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

STONE  MASKS  AT  GREAT  CHALFIELD.  —  The 
Guardian,  August  10,  p.  1190,  in  the  notice  of  the 
visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  Salisbury 
and  the  excursion  to  Great  Chalfield,  has  this 
statement : — 

rt  The  curious  stone  masks,  through  the  open  eyes  of 
which  persons  in  the  rooms  above  could  see  what  waa 
going  on  in  the  hall,  are  lying  in  the  garden  fractured 
and  neglected." 

What  is  the  date  of  these  remains  ?  What  other 
instances  are  there  of  such  a  contrivance  ?  In 
what  ancient  writer  is  there  reference  to  the 
practice  here  implied  ]  ED.  MARSHALL. 

SAINT  PEG.  — "S*  Peg  Mills,  Cleckheaton, 
—  January,  1876,"  is  the  old  heading  of  a  letter 
now  before  me.  The  lady  in  question  (for  I  pre- 
sume the  name  is  female)  may  have  been  an  ancient 
saint  or  a  very  modern  sinner;  her  name  be  a 
serious  or  only  a  playful  one.  I  incline  to  the 
former  alternative  in  each  case ;  but  pray  who 
was  she  ?  (for  though  I  suspect,  I  do  not  at  present 
know)  and  where  ?  and  when  ?  Or,  to  use  the  old 
verse,  merely  feminizing  the  first  word, 
Quae  ?  quid  1  ubi  ?  quibus  auxiliis  ?  cur  f  quomodo  1 
quando 1 

Who  was  she?  What  did  she  do  or  say  ?  Where ? 
In  what  surroundings  ?  Why  were  the  mills 
christened  after  her?  How  came  she  to  be 
sainted;  and  when  ?  JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 

SACK  USED  AS  COMMUNION  WINE.  —  In  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Framp- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  I  find  that  from  the  year  1750 
to  1810  two  sorts  of  wine  were  invariably  used  for 
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referred  to  is  circa  1250,  and  my  critic  regards  this 
as  an  anachronism,  the  use  of  the  rosary  being  of 

latterly  "sherry  and  red  port";  but  "sact"  is  I  later  introduction. 

the .word  mor/freqiiently  £3,  and,  as  it  occurs       Dean  Hook's    Church  Dictionary  •  contains  the 

always  before  the  "red  port,"  it  appears  to  have    following  account  :— 

been  considered  the  more  important  element,  and       "Some  attribute  the  institution    of  the   rosary  to 

cost  3*.  4&  a  bottle,  whilst  the  port  only  cost  2s.  I  Dominic  :  but  it  was  in  use  m  the  year  1100;  and 


Holy  Communion,   viz.,  "sack  and    red    P<>rfc 
occasionally  occur,   "canary  and  red  port,'   and 
latterly  "sherry  and  red  port";  but  "sack"  is 


How  were  these  wines  administered— separate  or 
mixed;  and  when  did  the  word  "  sack "  go  out  of 
use?  Ale  also  is  mentioned  as  being  purchased 
for  each  administration.  Did  the  clerk  consume 
the  ale  as  his  perquisite  for  obtaining  the  wine;  or 
for  what  purpose  was  it  purchased?  Although 
this  is  a  small  parish,  yet  the  quantity  of  wine 
bought  for  each  administration  was  considerable — 
two  quarts  of  each,  sack  and  red  port.  There  are 
two  large  flagons,  each  holding  that  quantity,  and 
two  chalices,  which  favour  the  idea  that  the  wine 
was  used  separately.  If  so,  did  the  priest  give  it 
indiscriminately,  or  offer  the  choice,  like  a  modern 
butler  at  a  dinner  party  ?  The  quantity  and  fact 
of  two  kinds  of  wine  which  would  hardly  blend  to 


fore  Dominic  could  only  make  it  more  celebrated.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Paulus  Libycus,  others  to  S.  Benedict,  others 
to  Venerable  Bede,  and  others  to  Peter  the  Hermit." 
I   have  always  had  a  vague  notion  that  we 
it  from  the  Bast,  brought  by  the  Crusaders, 
any  reader  settle  the  disputed  point  ? 

ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 
Ecclesfield. 

[See  1st  S.  vii.  158;  3rd  S.  v.  154,  247.] 


gether  seem  so  peculiar  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 


HORAS  KENNEDY  AND  THE  AYRSHIRE  HOUSE 
OF  UCHTRELURE.— In  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,1 
s.v.  "Kennedy  and  Skipton,"  and  in  E.  Young's 
'Poems'  (Londonderry,  1863),  pp.  102-3,  we  are 
told  that  Horas  Kennedy,  Sheriff  of  Londonderry, 
during  the  siege  induced  the  apprentice  boys  to 
close  the  gates  in  the  face  of  James's  troops,  in 

of  your  readers  can  explain  a  custom  so  contrary  to  I  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  his  relative  Alder- 
our  modem  ideas  and  habits.  man  Tompkins.     We  are  also  told  that  later  on 

C.  T.  J.  MOORE.        during  the  siege  he  was  sent  to  be  the  advocate  of 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston.  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  and 

noo,  nt  < >J   jfe-  n '  *  11    to  USG  nis  influence  with  his  relatives  in  Ayrshire, 

base  a  chevron  sable  ;  on  ^ffer^second ^  of  Cassillis,  was' sent  to  Ire- 
an  in<*<mteh«».  -^"^- •  4d  in  16'42  in  commani  Of  some  Scottish  cavalry, 
and  afterwards  settled  there.  I  am  anxious  for 
some  explanation  or  correction  of  the  words  in 
italics,  and  for  any  references  to  likely  sources  of 
information,  as  the  point  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  it  looks.  The  quarto  '  House  of  Ken- 
nedy '  omits  this,  the  most  important  branch. 


the  fess  point  sourtout  an  inescutcheon  argent, 
within  a  double  tressure  three  garbs  gules.  In- 
formation may  be  sent  privately. 

A.  R.  MALDEN. 
Salisbury. 


WHAT  is  MIXTILLIO  ?  —  In  the  Dorchester 
Domesday  Book  (as  an  old  volume  of  archives  of 
the  Corporation  is  called),  amongst  the  by-laws, 
the  bakers  are  forbidden  to  make  white  bread  of 
mistlen  (mixtillionis).  What  is  this  ? 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 


OXON. 


CAMP-SHED  :  CAMP-SHOT.  —  Is  this  word,  with 
its  variants  camp-shedding,  -sheeting,  -shooting, 
applied  to  a  wooden  bulwark  along  a  river's  bank, 
confined  to  the  Thames;  or  on  what  other  rivers  is 
it  used  ?  I  observe  that  a  verb  was  made  from 
it  in  1882,  when  the  newspapers  recorded  that 
HENRY  BENNETT,  EARL  OF  ARLINGTON.—  Why  "  the  Richmond  Vestry  camp-shedded  and  other- 

did  he  wear  a  black  patch  across  his  nose,  just    wise  improved  the  eyot  below  Richmond  Bridge." 

below  his  eyes  ?    It  is  somewhere  stated  that  he 

wore  the  patch  to  cover  a  scar.  Can  some  one  give 

°'  WA°OONEE- 


[Mtstilio.from  Latin  miztum,  appears  in  early  chartu- 
laries.  Ducange  defines  it  "  Miscellum  frumentum."  It 
is  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye.  French  meteU.] 


J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 


Oxford. 


SOKOS    OF    THE    ENGLISH     GlPSIES.-HaS     W 

systematic  attempt  been  made  to  collect  the  songs 

USE  OF  THE  ROSARY.—  The  Editor  has  and  ballads  that  are   still    current    among    the 

kindly  noticed  a  lecture  on  St.  Wandrille's  Abbey,  English  gipsies  ?     If  not,  it  is  desirable  it  should 

in  Normandy,  which  I  addressed  to  my  parish-  be  done,  and  the  results  communicated  to  Prof. 

loners,  and  in  which  I  quoted,  from  Eastwood's  F.  J.  Child  while  his  monumental  work  is  still  in 

History  of  Ecclesfield,'  an  imaginary  description  progress.     There  are  some  specimens  given  in  Mr. 

of  the  monks,  who  occupied  an  alien  priory  here  in  Francis  Groome's  admirable  book  'In  Gipsy  Tents,' 

.Norman  times,  as  "resting  under  the  shadow  of  including  a  version  of  'Hucrh  of  Lincoln,'  which 

the  ancient  church  telling  their  beads."    The  time  make  one  long  for  more.     A  few  years  hence  it 
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will  probably  be  too  late.  The  school  board 
inspector  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  and  a 
gipsy  camp  will  be  known  no  more. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

CYPRUS. — While  discussing  the  merits  of  a  new 
kitten  recently  with  a  lady  from  Norwich,  she 
described  its  colour  as  "  Cyprus  " — dark  grey,  with 
black  stripes  and  markings.  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  asking  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  Norfolk  as 
to  the  colour  of  the  kitten,  and  his  reply  was,  "  In 
Norfolk  we  should  call  it  Cyprus."  I  can  find  no 
such  use  of  this  word  in  Halliwell,  Wright,  Fos- 
broke,  and  other  works  of  reference,  and  I  should 
be  glad  of  help  from  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  to  its 
origin  and  definition.  PAUL  Q.  KARKEEK. 

IRISH  Music. — Can  any  of  your  readers  add  to 
the  list  hereunder  given?  I  want  authoritative 
works,  and  not  mere  music  publishers'  compila- 
tions : — 

Edward  Bunting.— <  The  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland, 
arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.'  4to.  Hodges  &  Smith, 
Dublin.  1840. 

George  Petrie.— 'The  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland. 
Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.'  4to.  M.  H.  Gill  (for  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Publication  of  the 
Melodies  of  Ireland),  Dublin.  1855. 

P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.— ' Ancient  Irish  Music:  com- 
prising 100  airs  hitherto  unpublished.'  4to.  McGlashan 
&  Gill,  Dublin.  1873. 

H.  HALLIDAY  SPARLING. 

IMAGES  OF  THE  DOVE  AND  GOLDEN  KOSE. — In 
Victor  Hehns's  *  Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals,' 
English  translation,  p.  261,  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
Pope  gave  away  images  of  the  dove  as  he  did  the 
golden  rose."  Where  can  an  account  of  this  rite 
be  seen  ?  ANON. 

THE  RAM- HUNTING. —What  sport  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  epigram  ? — 

Epigram  occasion'd  by  having  the  Duke's  Company  at 
the  Ram-Hunting.  By  a  Gentleman  of  Eaton  School. 

Instruxitque  manum  clavS. 
Clavigeros  inter  Pueros,  pulcherrima  Proles 

Arietis  in  cladem,  claviger,  ecce  !  venit. 
Quam  placidus  mitisque  ferit !    Quam  parcere  pronus 

Et  nocet;  Impavidus  ne  noceatque,  pavet ! 
U t  clavam,  sic  arma  geras ;  hostemque  ferire 

Nee  nimium  nolis,  nee,  Gulielme,  velis. 
Attempted  in  English  : — 

For  the  Ram's  Pall,  with  Club  of  Oak  in  Hand, 

His  Highness  comes,  and  joins  the  youthful  Band. 

Gently  he  strikes ;  for  Oh  !  how  prone  to  spare ! 

Dauntless  he  hurts :  to  hurt  is  yet  his  Fear. 

Such  be  thy  future  Triumph  o'er  thy  Foe ; 

Tho'  brave,  not  cruel ;  and  tho'  calm  not  slow; 

Not  sparing,  nor  too  lavish  of  thy  Blow. 
The  epigram  is  at  p.  35  of  "Poems  on  Several 
Occasions.  By  a  Gentleman.  London,  1733," 
the  author  of  which  deprecates  criticism  as  being 
not  yet  seventeen.  Presumably  he  was  an  Eton 
boy.  The  duke  would  be  William  Augustus, 
third  son  of  George  II.,  born  1721,  created  Duke 


of  Cumberland,  &c.,  1726,  E.G.  1730,  died,  un- 
married, 1765.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

RING  WITH  SCRIPTURAL  DETICE. — The  Athe- 
naeum of  January  4,  1845,  p.  20,  mentions  the  dis- 
covery among  the  ruins  of  Carthage  of  an  octagonal 
ring  with  the  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles 
Saints  Peter  and  John  on  one  of  the  sides,  and  on 
the  others  the  seven  sacraments.  Has  this  ring 
ever  been  engraved  ?  ANON. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Can  any  one  inform  me  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  copy 
of  verses  that  first  appeared  in  Hone's  '  Year  Book,'  and 
afterwards  in  the  Athenaeum  of  July  9,  1831,  beginning: 
'Tis  a  dull  sight 
To  see  the  year  dying, 
When  autumn's  last  wind 
Sets  the  yellow  wood  sighing, 

Sighing,  oh  sighing ! 
They  were  signed,  in  Hone's  columns,  "  Epsilon." 

ALFRED  AINQER. 

By  the  poisoned  wells  of  life 

Yearning  for  a  morrow  that  shall  free  us  from  the  strife. 
Quoted  by  F.  W.  Robertson  in  one  of  his  sermons. 

JOHN  OLIVER. 


Bsglfc*. 

HISTORY  ALL  AWRY. 
(7*  S.  iv.  221). 

I  have  just  seen  MR.  H.  S.  WALPOLE'S  some- 
what tardy  criticisms  on  certain  remarks  about  his 
family  contained  in  a  book  I  published  two  years 
ago. 

He  certainly  convicts  me  of  several  trivial  slips 
— slips  which  have  no  historical  interest  whatever 

e.  g.y  my  statement  that  Sir  R.  Walpole  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  I  followed 
Burke,  the  author  of  the  *  Norfolk  Tour,'  and 
other  authorities,  the  fact  being  that  his  wife  was 
the  citizen's  grand-daughter.  Nor  does  it  matter 
much  whether  Sir  R.  Walpole  in  1708  led  the 
House  of  Commons  in  name  or  in  fact  only.  As 
to  the  ballad  I  quoted  from  '  Robin's  Panegyrick/ 1 
venture  to  think  it  fully  bears  out  the  construction 
I  put  on  it ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  character  to  reproduce 
in  the  columns  of '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  main  point,  however,  between  us  is  whether 
Houghton  and  Wollerton  were  not  built  out  of 
money  peculated  by  Sir  R.  Walpole  from  the 
nation.  This  he  says  is  "  too  ridiculous  to  need  any 
exposure  here,"  but  does  not  condescend  to  go  into 
detail.  He  has  admitted  in  recent  correspondence 
with  me  that  the  minister's  income  left  him  by  his 
father  was  2,160Z.  only,  and  has  stated  that  his 
ncome  as  Lord  High  Treasurer  was  8,000?.,  and 
as  Collector  of  the  Customs  was  1,800?.  He  has 
further  stated  that  his  other  estates  made  up  a 
total  private  income  of  6,000?.  as  year.  All  this, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  grant,  and  therefore 
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allow  that  at  one  time  his  legitimate  income  was 
15,800*.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  asserting  too 
much  if  I  say  that  he  must  have  spent  the  odd  5.800*. 
in  living  and  keeping  up  his  establishment — the 
"  small  court"  at  Houston.  Houghton  was 
begun  in  1722,  and  was  thirteen  years  building, 
and  10.000*.  X 13=  130,000*. 

Will  any  sane  man  who  has  seen  the  enormous 
pile,  with  its  marble  parlours  and  magnificent 
ornamentation  (one  door  alone  is  said  to  have  cost 
1,000*.),  its  stone  hall  (a  cube  of  forty  feet),  its 
extraordinary  furniture,  and  its  unequalled  col- 
lection of  pictures  (which  alone  sold  for  40,000*.), 
its  splendid  antiques  (for  one  bronze  5,000*.  was 
refused),  believe  that  all  this  and  all  the  land  which 
was  added  to  the  comparatively  small  patrimonial 
estate  were  paid  for  out  of  this  130,000*.,  or 
anything  approximately  approaching  that  sum  ? 

Is  mine  a  new  statement  ?  Was  it  not  in  1712 
resolved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  that  Sir  R. 
Walpole  had  been  guilty  of"  notorious  corruption  "; 
and  was  not  the  specific  charge  of  selling  com- 
missions also  made  against  him?  Did  not  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  years  later,  in  a  report 
charge  him  with  grants  of  fraudulent  contracts  and 
peculation  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  accusations 
were  made  out  of  political  spite.  Political  feelings 
run  as  high  now  as  then ;  but  no  one  suggests 
nowadays  that  a  Gladstone  or  a  Beaconsh'eld  plays 
with  dirty  money,  and  we  all  know  well  enough 
they  have  not  built  palaces  to  which  Buckingham 
Palace  is  a  shabby  villa. 

However,  the  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  would 
take  up  too  much  of  CN.  &  Q.'  to  argue  it  here. 
I  had,  before  MR.  WALPOLE'S  article  appeared, 
offered  to  go  into  the  question  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's 
honesty  at  length  in  the  columns  of  the  Historical 
Review,  but  he  has  preferred  to  take  the  easier 
course  of  attacking  me  on  some  unimportant  slips, 
which  I  may,  in  justice  to  myself,  say  arose  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  in  bed,  recovering  from  rheumatic 
fever,  when  I  dictated  the  book,  and  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  turning  up  authorities  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  done. 

I  may  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  reason 
for  MR.  WALPOLE'S  violent  attack  on  my  accuracy. 
So  long  ago  as  1873,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Norfolk 
Antiquarian  Miscellany,  I  published  a  long 
analysis  of  the  earlier  pedigree  of  Walpole,  when  I 
think  I  may  say  I  demolished  the  apocryphal 
nonsense  about  it  which  appears  in  the  peerages  • 
and  later  on  I  included  the  Walpole  family  in  my 
series  of  articles  on  '  Doubtful  Norfolk  Pedigrees.' 
Now,  after  long  years,  a  member  of  the  injured 
family,  smarting  under  a  scarified  pedigree,  has  his 
revenge,  and,  after  a  microscopic  examination  ol 
my  little  book,  is  highly  delighted  to  pick  a  hole 


Four  historical  problems,  still  await  solution. 
They  are  these.  Who  was  Robin  Hood  ?  Who 
was  Junius?  Who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  ?  How  did  Walpole  get  his  wealth  ?  The 
ast  of  these  problems  has  already  baffled  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  If  MR.  HKNRY  SPENCER 
LPOLE  can  solve  it  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
listorians.  Apparently  he  is  in  the  secret,  since 
tells  that  the  theory  generally  accepted  by  the 
wicked  world  "is  too  ridiculous  to  need  any 
xposure."  Naturally  the  author  of  the  famous 
saying,  "  Every  man  has  his  price,"  is  not  supposed 
to  have  been  himself  the  sole  exception  to  the 
rule.  T. 

SANDRO  BOTTICELLI  :  TRANSLATION  (7th  S.  iv. 
165). — The  paragraph  to  which  MR.  JAMES  calls 
attention  is,  of  course,  a  ludicrous  mistranslation. 
There  is  a  curious  misconception  afloat  concerning 
translation,  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago  concern- 
ing teaching — that  it  is  an  easy  matter.  People 
who  had  broken  down  at  everything  else  were 
bought  capable  of  making  a  living  by  teaching : 
in  these  days  of  laborious  examinations  it  is  found 
to  be  far  otherwise.  And  in  reality  a  translator 
needs  to  be  a  cleverer  man  than  an  original  writer. 
He  needs  to  have  more  ideas,  and  (2)  a  greater 
command  of  language.  (1)  In  writing  a  book  a 
man  need  not  touch  any  subject  with  which  he  is 
not  conversant ;  but  a  translator  must  not  only 
know  all  about  the  subject  of  the  book  he  under- 
takes to  translate,  but  he  must  possess  an  infinite 
stock  of  general  information  which  will  carry  him 
through  any  vagary  into  which  his  author  chooses 
to  deviate.  (2)  In  writing  a  book  a  man  has  only 
to  express  his  own  ideas ;  but  in  translating  he 
must  be  familiar  with  the  idioms  of  several  lan- 
guages, so  as  not  to  be  led  astray  by  miscon- 
struction of  any  expression  or  allusion  his  author 
introduces.  Without  all  this  he  is  sure  to  flounder 
into  absurdity  at  some  time  or  other.  This,  how- 
ever, only  with  reference  to  the  general  question 
of  translation ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  particular 
instance  cited. 

The  passage  in  question  runs  as  follows  in  the 
original  (it  occurs  at  p.  168) : — 

"  Der  Kunatler,  der  ein  reiches,  inneres  Leben  fiihrte ; 
mit  Dante  vertraut  war,  darauf  sich  begeistert  dem 
Humanismus  in  die  Arme  warf,  und  zuletzt  ala  eifriger 
Anhanger  Savonarola's  endigte." 

The  author  is  clearly  speaking  of  no  mute,  in- 
glorious Dante,  but  of  the  Alighieri  himself. 
He  describes  three  phases  of  thought  through 
which  he  considers  that  Botticelli  passed.  "  Mit 
Dante  vertraut"  might  have  been  rendered  "inti- 
mate with  Dante ";  the  sense  is  rendered  with  a 
brevity  quite  pardonable  in  so  comprehensive  a 
work,  but  of  course  it  means  that,  "judging  from 
his  works,  the  author  considers  that  at  one  time  of 
his  life  Botticelli  was  deeply  imbued  with  and 
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influenced  by  the  mind  of  Dante,  as  known  by 
Florentine  tradition  and  by  his  writings."  All 
this  is  expressed  in  "intimate  with  Dante"  as 
well  as  by  "  mit  Dante  vertraut ";  but  "  the  friend 
of  Dante"  entirely  falsifies  the  sense. 

The  translator  has  evidently  not  at  all  known 
what  to  make  of  Botticelli's  (alleged)  second  phase 
of  thought,  and  so  translates  that  away  altogether. 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

16,  Montagu  Street,  Portman  Square. 

SAPPHO  (7th  S.  iv.  169).— The  song  on  the  rose 
has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Achilles  Tatius,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  his  *  Romance 
on  the  Loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe.  The 
damsel,  after  singing  Homer's  description  of  the 
combat  between  the  lion  and  boar  ('Iliad,'  xvi. 
823-826),  treats  the  guests  to  a  song  of  a  gentler 
sort,  the  praises  of  the  rose.  This  is  given  divested 
of  metrical  form  and  without  mention  of  the 
author's  name.  Some  of  the  earlier  editors  of  the 
Greek  lyrists — Stephens,  Commelin,  and  others — 
ascribed  it  to  Sappho,  and  Wolf  inserted  it  in  his 
edition  of  her  works,  London,  1 733.  Later  scholars, 
however,  Blomfield,  'Classical  Museum,'  vol.  i., 
and  Bergck,  *  Lyrici  Graeci,'  1843,  exclude  it  from 
their  collections  of  the  works,  or  rather  fragments, 
of  Sappho,  and  apparently  with  good  reason. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

CHILLINQWORTH'S  MONUMENT  AT  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL  (7th  S.  iv.  161).— The  following 
passage  helps  to  complete  the  account.  Dr.  John 
Patrick,  brother  of  the  bishop,  was  the  "  Cbantor  " 
of  Chichester,  and  issued  some  of  Chillingworth's 
writings  in  1687  : — 

"  Seeing  the  monument  of  that  great  man  was  defaced, 
and  almost  ruined  in  the  times  of  confusion ;  at  his  own 
proper  cost  and  charge  he  re-edified  it  again.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  which,  being  omitted  by  the  late  writer  of  his 
life,  I  have  reserved  for  the  Appendix."— Bp.  Patrick's 
'  Autobiog.,'  1839,  p.  240. 

Unfortunately  the  manuscript  is  a  fragment,  and 
the  appendix  is  wanting.  ,,'  W.  C.  B. 

RICHARD  CARLILE  (7th  S.  iii.  228,  317,  373,  464). 
— References  to  public  events  and  historical  cha- 
racters should  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  I  see 
the  misnomer  "  Carlisle  "  has  been  corrected.  DR. 
GATTY'S  memory  has  misled  him  as  to  Carlile's 
being  "a  small  bookseller's  shop."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  roomy,  handsome  shop,  with  two 
windows,  the  shelves  well  stocked  with  "free- 
thought  "  literature  ;  and  all  the  works  issuing 
from  the  corner  of  Bouverie  Street  were  of  first- 
class  paper  and  typography,  and  high  priced.  It 
is  amusing  to  note  that  DR.  GATTY  regarded  Car- 
lile  as  "  a  monster."  Although  my  recollections 
are  also  those  of  a  (then)  «*  boy,"  I  can  vouch  that 
Carlile  was  of  gentlemanly  presence,  and  no  more 
a  "  monster  "  in  appearance  than  any  dignitary  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  pallor  of  his  com- 


plexion was  remarkable  ;  but  more  so  the  search- 
ing power  of  his  fine  grey-blue  eyes.  Whether 
Carlile's  exposure  of  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry 
was  genuine  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  he  had 
a  wholesome  hatred  of  pretended  mysteries,  and 
was  a  consistent  opponent  of  all  secret  societies,  as 
founded  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
many  to  subserve  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the 
few.  The  effigy  exhibition  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Reform  Bill  or  the  bishops' opposition  thereto; 
though  certainly  the  bishops  were  never  so  un- 
popular as  at  the  time  (1830-5)  referred  to.  It 
was,  "if  memory  serves,"  a  manifestation  in  con- 
sequence, as  MR.  HYDE  CLARKE  has  said,  of  a 
distraint  for  church  rates.  The  figures  were  not 
merely  two,  but  three— a  bishop,  a  tax-gatherer, 
and  the  devil,  his  Satanic  majesty  being,  I  think, 
in  the  centre  of  the  group.  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  figures  were  hung— I  think  they  were 
placed  against  the  windows — a  question  quite  im- 
material. When,  as  a  parishioner,  Carlile  was 
required  to  make  "  an  Easter  offering,"  he  made 
his  contribution  in  the  shape  of  what  he  termed 
"a  good  book."  Whether  the  (then)  reigning 
incumbent  of  St.  Dunstan's  put  the  same  estimate 
on  the  book  may  be  questioned.  When  some  of 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  seized  for  church 
rates,  he  revenged  himself  by  exhibiting,  "  as  large 
as  life,"  in  the  Guy  Fawkes  style,  a  bishop,  a  tax- 
gatherer,  and  the  devil.  Mr.  B.  D.  Cousins, 
printer,  who  occupied  the  corner  of  Great  Wild 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  premises  where  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  had  worked  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  made  a  similar  exhibition  on  a  similar 
occasion,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  dingy  denizens 
of  that  not  very  select  or  salubrious  locality. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  *  N.  &  Q.'  with  these 
trivial  particulars,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
a  strange  error  into  which  J A YD BE  has  fallen.  He 
says  (p.  373),  "  Carlile's  paper,  the  Republican, 
advocated  the  wildest  doctrines,  which  were  put 
into  practice  at  a  riotous  meeting  in  Coldbath 
Fields  in  1833." 

Whatever  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican,  that 
paper  had  ceased  to  appear  long  before  1833.  It 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  Lion,  the  Prompter, 
and  other  publications.  In  1833  Carlile  was  an 
inmate  of  the  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  and  his 
then  weekly  periodical  was  the  Gauntlet.  The 
meeting  referred  to  was  convened  by  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes, 
with  whom  Carlile  had  no  connexion  and  no 
sympathy.  Reference  to  the  Gauntlet  would  show 
that  Carlile  was  hostile  to  the  meeting  and  treated 
its  promoters  with  contempt.  If  the  meeting  was 
"riotous,"  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any 
doctrines  of  Carlile,  nor  of  any  speeches  uttered  by 
the  leaders  of  the  meeting.  I  speak  of  what  I 
know  and  very  well  remember.  It  was  the  first 
political  meeting  I  attended— of  course,  only  as  one 
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of  the  crowd.  The  "  riotous  *  work  was  absolutely 
that  of  the  police,  whose  brutal  and  unprovoked  attack 
was  avenged  by  the  killing  of  one  of  the  assailants 
and  the  wounding  of  one  or  two  more.  That 
defensive  act  received  the  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  a  coroner's  iurv.  in  the  memorable  verdict 


Carlile,  though  he  had 
condemned  the  meeting,  or  rather  the  convening 
of  it,  as  an  act  of  folly,  yet  applauded  that  verdict, 
as  did  multitudes  who  shared  not  his  views  nor 
those  of  the  promoters  of  the  meeting.  JATDEE'S 
representation  of  the  incident  is  a  travesty  of  the 
truth  of  history— though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
history  itself,  as  generally  compiled,  is  a  mere 
travesty  of  the  truth.  GEO.  JULIAN  HAENEY. 
Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S. 

ALTARAGE  (7th  S.  iv.  49,  172).— Thanks  to 
various  correspondents,  but  I  knew  what  there  was 
about  Altarage  in  the  ordinary  books  of  reference. 
My  query  referred  to  the  expression  "de  panno 
altaragio."  I  suppose  we  must  understand  "cloth- 
altarage,"  some  payment  made  by  way  of  altarage 
on  newly- woven  cloth.  Leland  tells  us  that  Eipon 
"  stood  much  by  clothing."  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

I  think  that  the  reference  must  be  to  "holy 
bread"  rents,  i.e.,  rents  of  land  set  apart  to  pro- 
vide bread  for  the  communion.  I  have  noted 
three  instances  in  Sussex  records.  Several  small 
plots  of  land  called  Holybrades  (about  two  acres 
together)  are  found  in  Rustington  (xiv.  'Suss. 
Arch.  Coll. ,'  155-6).  Eolybredeland  is  mentioned 
in  Northeye  Manor  in  Battle  Abbey  Records  (cit. 
xix.  'Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,'  13),  and  Holybread  Plotts 
in  a  terrier  of  South  Bersted  in  1625  (Dallaway, 
'  History  of  the  Rape  of  Chichester,'  p.  45). 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

SUBURBS  AND  ENVIRONS  (7th  S.  Hi.  516 ;  iv.  236). 
—Although  in  loose  conversation  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged,  there  is  an  obvious  and 
plain  distinction  between  them  in  their  derivation 
and  use ;  but  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  put  forth 
by  MR.  GARDINER.  Suburb,  Lat.  suburbium,  is 
sub-urbe.  Ancient  cities  were  usually  situated  on 
an  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  Any 
buildings  outside  were  literally  sub  urbe,  and 
were  usually  of  an  inferior  class.  This  could  only 
apply  to  premises  immediately  contiguous.  It  is 
well  described  as  "an  outlying  part  of  a  city  or 
town."  Environs  in  Latin  is  expressed  by  circum- 
mcens  or  circumjecta,  frequently  employed  by 
Tacitus,  e.g.,  "circumjecta  oppida,"  "  circumjectse 
civitates,"  &c.  This,  of  course,  embraces  a  wider 
circumference.  The  distinction  is  preserved  in 
most,  if  not  in  all  languages.  In  French  suburbe 
as  a  substantive  does  not  exist,  though  we  have 
the  adjective  suburbain.  Its  place  is  supplied  bv 
faubourg,  from  the  Low  Latin  foris  burgurn,  "out- 
side the  borough."  Environs  is  used  in  the  same 


sense  as  in  English,  "Les  lieux  circonvoisins." 
Banlieue  is  used  for  an  outlying  district  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  city  or  town,  from  the  Ban 
seigneurial,  equivalent  to  our  manorial  rights. 
In  Italian  suburb  is  sobborgo ;  environs,  contorni, 
vicinanza.  In  German  suburb  is  Vorstadt,  exactly 
equivalent  to  Fr.  faubourg;  environs=  Umgebung, 
or  Umliegende  Gegend.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  ail 
these  cases  there  is  an  essential  difference  made 
between  the  immediate  dependencies  of  a  city  and 
the  comprehensive  district  surrounding  it.  This 
difference  is  generally  well  understood  in  English. 
In  speaking  of  the  metropolis  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  arising  from  its  vastness  and  the  in- 
sensible way  in  which  the  town  merges  into  the 
country.  Still  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere. 
The  suburbs  in  the  modern  sense  would  naturally 
include  all  the  districts  within  a  central  jurisdic- 
tion, such  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  calling  Croydon  or  Watford  suburbs  of 
London,  except  in  a  vague  metaphorical  sense. 
Environs  they  undoubtedly  are. 

J.    A.   PlCTON. 
Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

Probably  no  very  accurate  definition  of  the 
words  suburbs  and  environs  has  been  produced,  for 
the  reason  that  the  districts  so  named  are  indefinite 
in  extent  and  constantly  changing  in  character  ; 
but  I  take  it  that  the  relation  of  the  two  terms 
to  each  other  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
described  by  MR.  R.  F.  GARDINER.  There  can 
surely  be  no  doubt  that  environs  is  the  larger  term, 
and  suburbs  the  lesser.  The  suburbs  of  a  city  are 
the  roads  outside  the  walls  leading  into  the  country, 
and  the  environs  are  the  country  districts  them- 
selves. Thus  the  environs  of  one  age  become  the 
suburbs  of  another.  Hampstead  is  now  in  the 
suburbs,  and  Windsor  in  the  environs,  but  not  so 
very  long  ago  Hampstead  was  in  the  environs. 
Twenty  miles  is  usually  chosen  as  the  limit  for  the 
circle  of  the  environs  of  London.  This  is  the  limit 
of  Dodsley  and  of  Thorne ;  but  the  compiler  of  the 
'Ambulator'  fixed  on  twenty-five  miles  as  the 
extent  of  the  environs. 

HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY. 

THE  ANTI-GALLICAN  SOCIETY  (7th  S.  iv.  67, 
151). — I  am  able  to  supply  some  information  (of 
an  earlier  date  than  your  correspondents  G.  F.  R.  B. 
and  MR.  MARSHALL)  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
service  to  A.  H.  H.  M.  In  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Nov.  30,  1749,  appears  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — 

"To  the  An ti- Galileans. — Gentlemen,  You  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  doing  your  Country  a  considerable 
Piece  of  Service,  and  you  are  from  the  Nature  of  your 
Society  peculiarly  call'd  upon  to  it.  All  Eyes  are  fixed 
on  you,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  be  contented  with 
refusing  to  drink  claret,  and  wear  French  Lace,  while  the 
French  are  endeavouring  to  gain  a  Settlement  in  your 
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Capitol.  You  cannot  I  presume  be  ignorant,  Gentle- 
men, with  what  Insolence  our  Countrymen,  who  in  1719 
made  a  like  attempt  at  Paris,  were  treated  by  that  Bully 
Nation.  I  hope  what  the  boasted  Politeness  of  the 
French  would  never  permit,  the  honest  free  Spirit  of  the 
English  will  never  submit  to ;  and  you  Gentlemen  par- 
ticularly must  be  sensible  how  much  farther  the  Infec- 
tion is  like  to  spread  by  the  Establishment  of  a  French 
Company  among  us.  You  are  very  numerous  and  have 
the  Hearts  and  may  on  occasion  have  the  Hands  too  of 
the  People  with  you ;  therefore  exert  yourselves  and  you 
will  crush  in  their  Infancy  this  Brood  of  Vipers  in  the 
Bosom  of  your  Country.  Dare ;  and  the  Spirit  of  those 
English  Heroes,  the  Conquerors  of  France,  who  still  live 
on  our  Stage,  inspire  you." 

At  this  period  the  Anti-Gallicans  appear  to  have 
had  their  headquarters  at  Katcliff  Cross,  and  visits 
from  the  various  branches  of  this  "Laudable 
Association  "  to  the  Grand  Association  there  were 
duly  chronicled.  As  was  very  usual  in  those  days, 
the  success  of  any  of  the  almost  innumerable 
societies  and  clubs  then  in  vogue  led  to  imitations  ; 
and  the  Master  Peruke  Makers  had  many  a  merry 
meeting  at  divers  public-houses  about  this  time 
under  the  style  of  the  Anti-Gallic  Hicks,  whereat 
one  cannot  doubt  that  the  intruding  French 
perruquiers  were  finely  hauled  over  the  coals.  I 
have  some  later  information  on  the  subject,  too 
lengthy  for  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  which  is 
very  much  at  the  service  of  A.  H.  H.  M.,  with 
whom  I  should  like  to  correspond. 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 
Kichmond-on-Thames. 

Although  I  cannot  give  any  information  about 
the  members,  objects,  &c.,  of  this  Society, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  A.  H.  H.  M.  to  know 
that  this  body  published  a  map  of  some  import- 
ance, regarding  American  Indian  tribes  and  towns, 
under  the  following  title  : — 

"  A  New  and  Accurate  Map  of  the  English  Empire  in 
North  America,  representing  their  Rightful  Claims,  as 
confirmed  by  Charters  and  the  formal  Surrender  of  their 
Indian  friends,  likewise  the  Encroachments  by  the 
French,  &c.  By  a  Society  of  Anti-Gallicans.  Pub- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament,  1755,  and  sold  by  Wm. 
Herbert  on  London  Bridge  and  Robert  Sayer  over 
against  Fetter  Lane  in  Fleet  Street." 

B.  FERNOW. 

FLUELEN  (7tb  S.  iv.  149). —This  well-known 
place-name,  familiar  to  all  Swiss  tourists,  can 
scarcely  be  traced  to  Wales.  The  name  Flue  is 
not  uncommon  in  Switzerland,  and  seems  most 
likely  to  be  derived  from  the  Teutonic  Fluh,  a 
rock.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  like  many 
other  places  in  Switzerland,  Fliielen  has  also  an 
Italian  name,  Fiora,  which  would  seem  to  connect 
it  with  flowers.  The  valley  of  the  Reuss  is,  indeed, 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  flora. 

J.  MASKELL. 

The  station  on  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  is  not 
"Goschen,"  but  "Goschenen";  certainly  not  a 
"Scriptural  name,"  any  more  than  is  "Goschen." 


The  "next"  station  is  not  Fluelen.  "Fluelen"  is 
not  known  in  literature  as  the  name  of  "  a  person 
or  a  place  in  Wales,"  though  "Fluelleu"  is  a 
character  in  Shakspere's  '  Henry  V.'  R.  D. 

MR.  BIRCH'S  "Goschen"  probably  refers  to 
"Goschenen."  "Fluelen,"  properly  "Fluelen," 
was  formerly  written  "Fliihlen";  and  in  Italian 
"  Fiora,"  but  why  is  doubtful.  Fluelen  may  have 
the  last  part  of  its  name  from  an  old  appellation  of 
the  Reuss,  which  falls  into  Lake  Uri.  By-the-by, 
"  Fliie  "  is  the  name  of  a  Dorf  near  Bale,  and  of  an 
old  Schloss  in  the  Valais,  from  which  the  family 
Von  der  Fliie  had  its  name.  In  the  Swiss  dialect 
"flue"  is  rendered  "kahlu  felson,"  "felson- 
absturz."  R.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

Of  course  the  correct  spelling  of  this  town  is 
"Fluelen."  But  what  amused  me  much  in 
reading  MR.  BIRCH'S  query  was  the  word 
"Goschen."  The  place  to  which  ME.  BIRCH 
alludes  is  named  "  Goschenen  ";  and  on  emerging 
from  the  tunnel  I  hope  he  partook  of  the  excellent 
midday  meal  which  is  always  awaiting  one  at  the 
buffet  of  that  station.  Neither  the  one  name  nor 
the  other  has  anything  to  do  with  Wales  or  the 
Bible.  EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

WALLET  (7th  S.  iii.  346,  461;  iv.  78, 155).— This 
word  occurs  in  Baret's  'Alvearie,  or  Quadruple 
Dictionarie'  (1580),  but  without  any  attempt  at 
definition.  The  writer  merely  gives  the  cross 
reference  "  Vide  Bagge." 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SCOTTISH  PROVERB   IN   'DON   JUAN,'    "CAW 
ME,  CAW  THEE  "  (6th  S.  x.  266,  315,  472  ;  xi.  33, 
58;  xii.  358).— None  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  discussed  this  proverb  seems  to  have   been 
fully  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  lines  quoted  from 
'  Don  Juan '  (canto  xi.  stanza  78) : — 
And  where  is  "  Fum  "  the  Fourth,  our  "  royal  bird," 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland,  to  be  fiddled 
Unto  by  Sawney's  violin  we  have  heard  : 
"  Caw  me,  caw  thee  " — for  six  months  had  been  hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 
Now  in  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  as  will  be  seen  from 
Brighton  guide-books  (1820  to  1840),  "  the  Fum, 
the  Chinese  bird  of  royalty,"  was  represented  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  staircase  at  the  north  end  of  the  main 
corridor,  then  called  the  Chinese  gallery.  The  female 
of  this  bird  was  said  to  be  called  the  "  hoam." 

I  had  long  puzzled  over  the  question  how  Byron 
came  to  know  of  the  "  Fum,"  but  lately  Mr.  F.  J. 
Combes,  of  Adderley  Park  Free  Library,  Birming- 
ham, sent  me  an  extract  from  '  The  Fudge  Family 
in  Paris,'  edited  by  Thomas  Brown  (Moore)  the 
younger,  third  edit.,  London,  12mo.,  1818,  which 
seems  to  clear  up  the  matter,  and  I  suppose  was 
first  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is 
entitled '  Fum  and  Hum,  two  Birds  of  Royalty/ 
and  commences  thus : — 
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One  day  the  Chinese  Bird  of  Royalty,  Fum, 

Thus  accosted  our  own  Bird  of  Royalty,  Hum, 

In  that  Palace  or  China-shop  (Brighton,  which  is  it?) 

Where  Fum  had  juxt  come  to  pay  Hum  a  short  visit. 

Near  akin  the  Birds  though  they  differ  in  nations 

(The  breed  of  the  Hums  is  as  old  as  creation). 

Both  full  craw'd  legitimates— both  Birds  of  prey, 

Both  cackling  and  ravenous  creatures  half  way 

Twixt  the  goose  and  the  vulture,  like  Lord  C— stl— gh,  &e. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

COOKE'S  "  TOPOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY"  (7th  S.  iii. 
388,  621).— I  beg  to  thank  G.  F.  K.  B.  for  his 
note  on  this  subject  at  the  latter  reference;  but,  as 
there  has  been  no  further  communication  up  to  the 
present,  I  would  now  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  point 
out  that  the  dates  suggested  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  are  not  complete  or  conclusive.  Since 
I  wrote  my  query  on  this  matter  I  have  looked 
into  the  subject  more  closely,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  volumes  composing  this  "  Topogra- 
phical Library/'  or  at  any  rate  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  series,  must  have  been  in  considerable 
demand,  for  of  the  parts  relating  to  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  of  which  seven  are  before  me  (four  of 
Devon  and  three  of  Cornwall),  five  are  different 
editions.  Besides  these,  an  Exeter  bookseller  cata- 
logues a  copy  of  '  Cornwall '  to  which  he  attributes 
the  date  of  1805. 

As  to  the  title  of  the  series,  on  which  G.  F.  R.  B. 
makes  a  remark,  I  may  say  that  three  of  my  copies 
have  the  original  wrappers  intact,  and  these  are 
inscribed,  "  Cooke's  |  Topographical  Library  |  of 
Great  Britain.  |  The  British  Traveller's  Guide  ;  | 
or,  Pocket  County  Directory,"  &c.  One  of  these 
('  Cornwall/  that  being  the  county  first  dealt  with) 
has  a  preface  explaining  the  scope  and  object  of 
the  series.  Another  edition  of  '  Cornwall '  has  a 
similar  preface,  preceded  by  a  general  title-page 
in  which  the  name  is  given  as  "  Topography  |  of  | 
Great  Britain;  |  or,  |  British  Traveller's  |  Pocket 
Directory,"  &c.  In  none  of  those  I  have  seen, 
however,  is  there  any  date  of  publication  ex- 
pressed. The  various  editions  are  quite  distinct. 
'  Devon '  varies  in  bulk  from  144  to  324  pages,  and 
*  Cornwall'  from  168  to  308.  In  some  the  same 
number  of  pages  is  kept,  but  much  of  the  matte. 
is  quite  different,  portions  being  omitted  altogether 
to  make  room  for  the  additional  information  given 
elsewhere. 

The  earliest  copy  I  have  is  one  of 'Devon/ and  . 
should  suppose  is  that  to  which  the  British 
Museum  authorities  assign  the  date  1810?  It 
however,  quotes  the  population  returns  of  th 
census  of  1811,  so  must  be  of  later  date  than  that 
though,  from  certain  references  to  old  buildings  ii 
Plymouth,  it  must  have  been  printed  before  1813. 
My  next  copy  (in  point  of  date)  is  one  of '  Corn 
wall.  This  was  printed  some  time  between  181 
and  1820,  but  I  cannot  confine  it  within  close 
limits.  It  is,  however,  quite  another  edition  from 


he  other  (of  *  Devon')  the  type  being  entirely 
ifferent,  as  well  as  the  printers'  names.  The 
ormer  was  u  printed  for  C.  Cooke,  No.  17,  Pater- 
oster  Eow,  by  G.  Brimmer,  Water  Lane,  Fleet 
jtreet,"  while  the  latter  bears  the  imprint, 
'  Printed  by  Assignment  from  the  Executors  of 
he  late  C.  Cooke,"  and  the  printer's  names  are 

Barnard  &  Farley,  Skinner  Street,  London." 

I  now  come  to  a  copy  of  *  Devonshire  '  bearing  a 
imilar  imprint.  The  type  is  again  different,  and 
he  printer  is  said  to  be  "  B.  M'Milian,  printer, 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,"  while  this  copy  is 
,lso  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  the  "third 
edition."  Internal  evidence  also  shows  it  to  date 
almost  certainly  in  1823.  The  census  returns 
quoted  are  those  of  1821,  and  Plymouth  references 
how  that  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  early  part  of 
1824. 

Another  copy  (of '  Devon ')  is  designated  "  a  new 
edition,"  and  must  have  been  printed  about  1829, 
as  it  refers  to  a  building  in  Plymouth  as  then 

constructing,"  viz.,  the  Union  Baths,  which  were 
commenced  in  1828  and  opened  in  1830. 

Of  the  last  I  have  to  mention,  also  called  "  a 
new  edition,"  I  possess  copies  of  the  parts  for 
both  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In  the  volume  for 
Cornwall,  always  issued  first  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  census  returns  are  all  for  1821,  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  an  occurrence  of  "  3rd  Feb., 
1830";  while  in  that  for  Devon,  the  same  census 
returns  are  quoted  in  the  earlier  pages,  but  almost 
at  the  end  the  population  of  one  place,  Newton 
Abbott,  is  given  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
and  "this  summer  (1831)"  is  used  respecting  the 
expected  completion  of  the  floating  bridge  at 
Dartmouth.  I  have  quoted  only  the  main  reasons 
for  assigning  to  these  various  editions  the  dates  I 
attribute  to  them,  but  the  confirmatory  allusions 
are  in  most  instances  abundant. 

I  should  be  interested  to  learn  from  any  of  your 
readers  whether  there  was  any  edition  in  or  near 
1802,  as  implied  by  G.  F.  R.  B.'s  quotation  from 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  whether  the 
popularity  of  the  work  entailed  the  publication  of 
still  later  editions  than  that  of  1831. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

ENGLISH  SELLING  THEIR  CHILDREN  (7th  S.  iv. 
148). — The  slave  trade  was  actively  carried  on 
throughout  England  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest. 

"  Bristol  appears  to  have  been  pre-eminent  in  that 
inhuman  traffic.  Slaves  were  exported  from  Eng- 
land in  euch  numbers  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
fashion  among  people  of  property  in  Ireland  and  other 
neighbouring  countries  to  be  attended  by  English  slaves. 

The  Irish  had  great  numbers  of  English  slaves  among 

them  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  1172,  sold  to  the  Irish 
not  only  by  pirates  and  robbers,  but  by  traders.  '  For 
the  people  of  England,  by  the  common  wickedness  of  the 
nation,  used  to  expose  their  children  in  the  public  market 
and  sell  their  own  sons  and  relations  into  Ireland  even 
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before  they  suffered  any  want  or  pressure  of  hunger.'  " — 
Seyer'a '  Memoirs  of  Bristol,'  chap.  iv.  §§46  and  47. 

The  authorities  are  given. 

H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 
34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

MANNINGHAM  (7th  S.  iv.  128,  192).— Thomas 
Manningham,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was 
head  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Wester 
ham,  Kent.  The  baptisms  of  three  of  his  children 
during  the  time  that  he  held  that  appointment 
occur  in  the  parish  register,  viz. : — 

"John,  a.  of  Mr.  Thos.  Manningham,  Feb.  27; 
1689/90." 

"Ann,  d.  of  Mr.  Thoa.  Manningham,  June  4, 1691." 
"  Catharine,  ye  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Manningham, 
was  bap.  7ber  6, 1692." 

He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  13,  1709  (Le  Neve's  'Memoranda  Top.  et 
Gen.,'  vol.  iii.  p.  377).  There  is  a  monument  in 
Chichester  Cathedral  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who 
died  June  11,  1714,  aged  fifty-seven  (Le  Neve's 
'Mon.  Angl.,'  1650-1718,  p.  257,  No.  529). 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Manningham,  the  eldest  son, 
was  Rector  of  Slinfold  and  Selsey,  co.  Sussex,  and 
was  buried  at  Slinfold  May  5,  1750.  The  Rev. 
Simon  Manningham  was  Vicar  of  Eastbourne  from 
1720  to  1734.  G.  L.  G. 

LORD  FEOWYKE  (7th  S.  iv.  169).— No  such  title 
is  to  be  found  either  in  Burke's  *  Extinct  Peerage,' 
(1883)  or  in  Solly's  '  Titles  of  Honour.'  According 
to  Metcalfe's  'Book  of  Knights'  (1885)  a  cer- 
tain Thomas  Frowyke  was  knighted  on  Jan.  18, 
1477  (p.  5),  while  another  Thomas  Frowyke,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  knighted 
at  Richmond  Christmas,  18  Hen.  VII. '(p.  38).  The 
Chief  Justice  presided  over  the  Common  Pleas 
only  four  years,  and  dying  on  Oct.  17,  1506,  was 
buried  at  Finchley.  See  Foss's  '  Judges  of  Eng- 
land,' vol.  v.  pp.  51-3.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

For  the  family  of  Frowyke  see  Cass's  '  Parish  of 
South  Mimms,'  4to.,  London,  1877,  pp.  66-80. 

J.  MASKELL. 

A  copy  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Frowyke  family, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Chauncy's  '  Hist,  of  Herts/ 
was  made  by  me  and  forwarded  to  MR.  E.  T. 
EVANS,  Hampstead,  N.W.  It  has  been  returned, 
there  being,  it  appears,  more  than  one  Evans  there, 
and  Hampstead  is  insufficient  address.  If  E.  T.  E. 
will  send  me  his  address  I  will  forward  it  to  him. 

M.A.Oxon. 

127,  Queen's  Road,  East  Grinstead. 

NUMISMATIC  (7th  S.iv.  69, 136).—"Ecclesiaper- 
versa  faciem  habet  diaboli."  The  medal  commemo- 
rates the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  temp. 
Charles  II.  The  motto  surrounds  the  Pope's  head 


and  Satan's  joined  at  the  neck.  The  reverse  is  a 
head  of  Godfrey,  and  a  motto  u  Godfrey  moriendo 
restituit  rem."  This  had  been  turned  into  a  tobacco- 
stopper  by  the  addition  of  a  handle.  I  do  not  think 
the  medal  is  uncommon,  and  think  I  have  seen 
prints  of  it  in  Knight's  '  History  of  England '  or 
some  other  work.  P.  P. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  an  example  of  this  satirical 
medal  in  brass  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  brazed  on 
to  a  tobacco-stopper  of  the  same  metal.  The  length 
of  the  stem,  which  appears  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  medal  itself,  is  1|-  in. 

0.  ELKIN  MATHEWS. 
The  Close,  Exeter. 

MANCKSEY  LEVEL  (7th  S.  iv.  148).— In  the 
parish  of  Hailshatn  there  is  a  small  farm  called 
Mulbrook,  half  way  between  Polegate  and  Hails- 
ham,  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway.  S. 

Several  references  to  Mancksey  (or  Manxey) 
will  be  found  in  the  Record  Commission  series, 
viz.,  *  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,'  vol.  i.  p.  348 ;  '  Calen- 
darium  Rotulorum  Chartarum,'  p.  145  (in  6  Edw. 
II.),  p.  253  (10  Edw.  II.);  '  Inquisitiones  Post 
Mortem,'  vol.  it  p.  20  (2  Edw.  III.),  p.  97  (14 
Edw.  III.),  p.  198  (29  Edw.  III.).  Your  corre- 
spondent could  consult  the  original  records  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Some  notes  occur  in  xix. 
'Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,'  p.  4;  also  in  Burrell  MS. 
5681  Add.,  pp.  617,  642  (British  Museum),  under 
Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth.  The  Burrell  MSS. 
generally  should  be  examined  as  to  the  other 
places  mentioned  in  the  query. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

SIR  ABRAHAM  YARNER  (7th  S.  iii.  329;  iv.  75). 
— I  made  a  note  of  the  issue  of  an  Abraham 
Yarner  (presumably  the  son  of  Sir  Abraham),  viz., 
Abraham,  died  s.  p. ;  Mary;  Catherine;  and  Jane, 
the  wife  of  Pierce  Bryan,  Esq.,  and  mother  of  a  son 
James  Bryan.  John  Yarner  was  a  scholar,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  1685,  and  B.A.  1687.  The  arms 
Sir  Abraham  bore 

'  were  granted  by  Roberts,  Ulster,  to  Abraham  Yarner, 
3aptaine  of  a  Troope  of  Horse  in  Ireland,  descended 
'rom  a  noble  and  very  auncient  family." — Dr.  T.  W. 
Belcher's '  Memoir  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  Knt.,  M.D.,'  1866, 
».  30,  note  on  Sir  A.  Yarner. 

0.  S.  K. 
Corrard,  Lisbellaw. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LADIES  IN  1810  (7th 

1.  iv.  67,  95,  190).— As  to  the  use  of  side-saddles 

>y  the  ladies  of  France,  G.  N.  will  find  evidence 

n  the  seal  of  Alix,  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  1260,  as 

gured  by  M.  Demay,  in  his  '  Costume  au  Moyen 

A.ge  d'apres  les  Sceaux,'  1880,  p.  106,  where  the 

ady  appears  riding  sideways,  with  one  knee  dia- 

inctly  raised  higher  than  the  other,  and  not,  as 

wag  frequent,  before  and  much  later  than  that 
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time,  on  a  flat  saddle,  like  a  pillion,  and  with  her 
feet  side  by  side.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  earliest  instance  of  the  latter  practice, 
which  is  plainly  represented  in  a  cut  copied  by 
T.  Wright,  in  his  '  Homes  of  other  Days/  p.  84, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton, 
Claudius,  B.  iv.  A  drawing  in  a  MS.,  quoted  and 
copied  by  the  same  author,  p.  323,  as  above,  from 
the  National  Library,  Paris,  No.  7178,  and  un- 
doubtedly dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  gives 
two  ladies  riding,  each  with  one  knee  raised  in  the 
modern  mode,  to  which  alone  G.  N.  seems  to  refer. 
That  ladies  rode  astride,  as  men  only  do  now, 
is  shown  in  numerous  drawings  of  the  thirteenth 
and  later  centuries.  That  the  French  ladies  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Paris,  or  any  number  of 
them,  were  accustomed  to  ride  astride  I  do  not 
believe.  The  amazement  of  the  British  officers  in 
1815,  mentioned  by  F.S.A.Scot.  on  p.  190,  seems 
to  prove  so  much  as  this.  The  writer  in  the 
Hibernian  Magazine,  1810,  quoted  on  p.  67,  as 
above,  was  doubtless  drawing  on  his  inner  con- 
sciousness in  this  matter.  0. 

In  'Tom  Burke  of  Ours,'  by  Charles  Lever, 
a  story  depicting  the  days  of  the  Empire  and  the 
campaigns  under  Napoleon  I,  "Minette,  La 
Vivandiere  "  is  cleverly  drawn  by  "  Phiz  "  riding 
en  cavalier.  The  artist  represents  her  as  a  hand- 
some girl,  wearing  trousers  with  a  military  stripe, 
and  the  cap  and  uniform  of  the  regiment.  A 
small  barrel  is  slung  at  her  saddle-bow.  She  is 
present  at  Austerlitz,  in  1805,  and  is  ultimately 
killed  in  battle  a  few  years  later. 

In  vol.  L  p.  175  of  Froissart's  'Chronicles,' 
London,  W.  Smith,  Fleet  Street,  1839,  is  an  en- 
graving representing  "  Queen  Philippa  haranguing 
her  Troops  before  the  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross." 
This  is  said  to  be  "  from  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century."  She  is  here  represented  as 
seated  on  horseback  on  a  side-saddle.  The  date 
of  this  battle  is  1346.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

"  WHEN  COCKLE  SHELLS,"  &c.  (7th  S.  iv.  260). 
—These  lines  are  found  in  the  ballad  beginning — 
Earl  Douglas,  than  quham  nevir  knicht. 

Herd's  '  Scots  Songs,'  vol.  i. 
The  verse  runs : — 

Quhen  cockle  shells  turn  siller  bells; 

Quhen  mussells  grow  on  ilka  tree  ; 
Quhen  frost  and  sna  sail  warm  us  a', 

Then  sail  I  dyne  wi'  my  lady. 

JOHN  A.  McHARDY,  M.A. 

THE  HALSEWELL,  EAST  INDIAMAN  (7">  S.  iv. 
189).— This  shipwreck  occurred  on  Jan.  6,  1786.' 
See  'Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea,' by  Cyrus 
Bedding,  second  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  165-182,  London 
1835.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY.  ' 

The  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  outward  bound 
was  wrecked  off  Seacombe,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,' 


on  Jan.  6,  1786,  when  Capt.  Pierce,  the  com- 
mander, eight  passengers,  most  of  the  officers,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  crew  were  drowned.  Among 
the  passengers  were  two  daughters  and  two  nieces 
of  the  captain  and  three  other  young  ladies.  Some 
of  the  officers  and  seventy-one  seamen  and  soldiers 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  upon  the  rocks  ;  but 
Capt.  Pierce,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  his  daughters,  refused  to  quit  the  ship, 
and  therefore  perished  along  with  them.  I  have  a 
steel  engraving  of  the  wreck  of  the  Halsewell,  East 
Indiaman,  underneath  which  is  the  above  inscrip- 
tion. THOS.  H.  BAKER. 
Mere  Down,  Mere,  Wilts. 

The  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  758  tons,  Eichard 
Pierce,  commander,  was  wrecked  night  of  Friday, 
Jan.  6,  1786,  on  the  rocks  near  Seacombe,  on  the 
island  of  Purbeck,  between  Peverel  Point  and  St. 
Alban's  Head,  where  the  cliff  is  of  immense  height. 
Out  of  240  crew  and  passengers,  74  were  saved, 
after  struggling  into  a  long  cavern  in  the  face  of 
the  rock.  From  this  they  were  only  rescued  with 
great  difficulty  next  day  and  the  day  following 
with  ropes  lowered  by  the  quarrymen  over  the  cliff 
and  blown  in  to  the  cavern  by  the  gale.  Many, 
numbed  and  worn  out,  were  lost,  falling  into  the 
abyss  below  them  while  being  drawn  up.  The 
crew  skulked  in  their  berths;  the  captain  clung 
to  his  daughters  in  the  roundhouse.  According  to 
the  '  Naval  Chronicle,'  vol.  xx.  HANDFORD. 

[Very  numerous  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknow- 
ledged.] 

WAS  GOLDSMITH  EVER  IN  VENICE  ?  (7th  S.  iv. 
187.) — In  answer  to  this  query,  I  must  say  that 
the  ring  inscribed  with  an  adaptation  of  some  lines 
from  'The  Traveller'  constitutes  a  very  curious 
find ;  yet,  so  far,  I  do  not  think  the  evidence  will 
bear  out  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  in- 
scription on  the  ring  is  of  later  date  than  the  time 
of  the  author  of  '  The  Traveller.'  That  Goldsmith, 
however,  wandered  into  Italy  is  pretty  certain; 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  visited  Venice. 
See  Prior's  'Life  of  Goldsmith/  vol.  i.  p.  192, 
among  other  authorities.  It  is  supposed  he  ob- 
tained his  M.B.  degree  in  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Padua;  and  his  residence  at  that 
academy  no  doubt  suggested  his  article  on  Italian 
academies  in  No.  6  of  the  Bee.  "  Vernon  Lee," 
by  the  way,  tells  us  a  deal  about  the  numerous 
and  curious  academies  of  Italy  in  Goldsmith's 
time,  but  I  think  she  has  not  gone  into  Gold- 
smith's studentship  at  Padua.  Goldsmith's  uncle, 
the  Eev.  Thomas  Contarine  (not  Contarini),  it  is 
generally  agreed,  came  of  the  Contarini  of  Venice, 
being  grandson  of  a  member  of  that  family  who 
was  a  monk,  and  who  married  a  nun  and  fled  to 
France,  and  thence  to  England  (vide  Prior,  i.  50  ; 
also  Percy's  'Life  of  Goldsmith,'  &c.).  As  to 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Contarine, 
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there  seems  really  to  have  been  some  early  "  sweet- 
hearting  "  between  her  and  her  cousin  Oliver.  The 
latter  spent  about  two  years,  1751-2,  with  his 
uncle  at  Killmore,  where  Mr.  Contarine  held  the 
living ;  but  immediately  on  Oliver's  departure 
thence  for  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  medical  schools 
there,  about  the  end  of  1752,  cousin  Jane  got 
married  to  Mr.  Lawder.  In  Goldsmith's  first 
letter  to  Mr.  Contarine  from  Edinburgh,  May  8, 
1753,  we  find  him  sending  "best  love"  to  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawder,"  &c.,  in  a  P.S.  In  the  letter 
of  February,  1754,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  poet's 
departure  for  France,  is  another  P.S.,  thus: 
"  Give  my — how  shall  I  express  it  ?  Give  my 
earnest  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder."  But  it 
was  the  end  of  1755  when  Goldsmith  was  in  Italy. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  he,  who  was  then  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  would  be  spending  money 
upon  a  massive  gold  ring  inscribed  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  married  more  than  two  years  before. 
Still,  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  to  imagine  even 
this  is  possible.  Uncle  Contarine,  it  seems,  sent 
Goldsmith  money  in  Italy  ;  and  it  may  possibly 
be  that,  in  a  fit  of  sentiment  and  gratitude  com- 
bined, he  spent  a  part  of  the  sum  sent  him  in  the 
purchase  of  this  ring,  which,  it  may  be,  he  then 
lost,  or  sold,  or  pawned,  or  gamed  away.  We  are 
told  that  when  in  Holland,  and  at  something  like 
starvation  point  there,  about  a  year  before,  having 
got  a  loan  from  a  friend  in  England  (Dr.  Ellis), 
he  immediately  spent  the  whole  of  the  money  in 
the  purchase  of  some  costly  Dutch  bulbs  to  send 
as  a  present  to  his  uncle  Contarine.  However, 
as  I  have  said,  more  proof  is  wanted  before  we  can 
accept  this  inscribed  ring  found  at  Venice  as  a 
veritable  Goldsmith  relic,  and  a  veritable  first 
edition,  as  I  may  say,  of  four  of  Goldsmith's  most 
famous  lines.  In  the  very  full  index  to  my 
edition  of  Goldsmith's  '  Works '  (Bonn's  Standard 
Library)  will  be  found  some  thirty  references  to 
Goldsmith  in  Italy,  and  to  his  uncle  and  cousin, 
the  Kev.  T.  and  Jane  Contarine. 

J.  W.  M.  GIBBS. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Goldsmith 
having  lived  in  Venice  some  time  before  1756, 
according  to  Chambers.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
Miss  K.  BRONSON'S  query,  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot, 
at  the  present  moment,  trace  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  Contarini  families.  I  should  say 
there  is  not  much  doubt  concerning  the  history  of 
the  ring.  G.  S.  B. 

CAPT.  GLASS  (7th  S.  iv.  89,  216).— In  the 
account  of  Capt.  Glas,  at  the  second  reference, 
there  is  an  error  in  the  name.  He  was  Capt. 
George  Glas,  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Glas,  of  Dun- 
dee, founder  of  the  sect  called  Glasites,  and  also 
S-mdemanians,  after  his  son-in-law  of  that  name, 
viz.,  Eobert  Sandeman.  The  rest  of  the  notice  is 
correct.  MRS.  GEORGE  GLAS  SANDEMAN. 


'  EAST  LTNNE  '  (7th  S.  iii.  266, 459, 526;  iv.  214). 
— MR.  GARDINER'S  note  conveys  an  impression 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  accused  Mrs.  Wood  of 
plagiarism ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  They  dis- 
tinctly state  that  she  was  author  of  both  the 
books  referred  to.  See  '  The  Handbook  of  Fic- 
titious Names,'  p.  173.  K.  T. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  TERMS  (7th  S.  iv.  188). — 
Limes  de  Fonds  =  of  the  publisher's  own  publica- 
tion (Spiers's  t  Diet.').  Custodes  —  catchwords, 
direction-words  ;  French  reclames.  The  term  is 
Latin,  and  has  been  retained  by  Germans.  Power, 
in  his  <  Handy  Book,'  p.  97,  defines  it,  "  A  term 
used  by  the  early  printers  for  the  word  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  under  the  last  word  of  the 
last  line,  which  word  is  the  first  at  the  top  of  the 
next  page,  now  generally  disused,  but  still  to  bo 
found  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  Parliamentary  Papers 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  few  other  publica- 
tions." The  same  author,  at  p.  28,  says  that 
"  the  Tacitus  printed  at  Venice  by  John  de  Spira 
is  the  earliest  work  in  which  catchwords  are  found, 
and  this  was  printed  about  the  year  1469." 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

Limes  de  Fonds,  books  issued  by  the  publisher 
himself,  in  contradistinction  to  Limes  d'assorti- 
ment,  books  published  by  other  firms  or  on  com- 
mission (vide  Bellows's  *  Diet.,'  second  ed.).  Cus- 
todes, catchwords,  reclames. 

JNO.  CLARE  HUDSON. 

Thornton,  Horncastle. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  SURNAMES  (7th  S.  iv.  127, 
209), — I  venture  to  suggest  that  Miss  BUSK, 
generally  so  accurate,  may  have  fallen  into  error 
as  regards  Belgian  names,  for  she  certainly  has 
done  so  as  regards  Spanish.  Seiior  Llarena  would 
not  add  Monteverde  to  his  own  patronymic,  but 
his  sons  by  the  marriage  would  write  themselves 
Llarena  y  Monteverde.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
from  a  Belgian  relating  to  the  succession  of  his 
father-in-law,  whose  executor  I  am.  If  ever  a 
Belgian  added  his  wife's  name  to  his  own  this 
would  be  a  fitting  occasion;  but  he  signs  his 
own  name  only.  To  take  modern  French  in- 
stances, I  never  heard  of  M.  de  Eemusat,  M. 
Mohl,  or  M.  Thiers  using  his  wife's  name ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  Madame  de  Remusat,  and  I 
know  Madame  Mohl  and  Madame  Thiers  were 
quite  contented  to  use  their  husbands'  names  only 
in  their  ordinary  signatures. 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

Aldenham. 

In  Scotland  both  names  are  preserved.  Mary 
Smith,  e.g.,  is  married  to  John  Brown.  In  legal 
documents  she  would  always  be  mentioned  as 
Mary  Brown  or  Smith,  and  on  tombstones  as 
Mary  Smith,  wife,  or  widow,  of  John  Brown.  I 
think  I  recollect  reading,  at  the  time  of  the  funeral 
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of  the  first  wife  of  the  present  Duke  of  West- 
minster, that  the  inscription  on  the  coffin-plate 
was  "  Lady  Constance  Gertrude  Leveson  Gower," 
thus  preserving  her  grace's  maiden  name.  In  the 
Catholic  form  of  registry  of  baptisms  the  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  is  always  inserted. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andre ws.N.B. 

Your  correspondent  E.  D.,  who  tells  us  that  "  in 
America  it  appears  to  be  customary  for  a  woman 
to  add  her  husband's  surname  to  her  own,"  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  custom  is  not  un- 
known in  England,  where  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  Mrs.  Ashworth 
Cross,  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  and  others  of  less 
renown  are  familiar  names  among  us. 

M.  DAMANT. 

The  following  is  a  piece  of  American  "cur- 
rency ":— 

"  It  is  all  the  rage  for  Connecticut  women  to  retain 
their  maiden  names  after  marriage,  as  '  Mrs.  Scott- 
White.'  This  doesn't  do  a  bit  of  harm,  and  it  gives  them 
a  feeling  of  independence.  In  this  way,  also,  the  world 
is  informed  that  old  Scott's  gal  married  old  White's 
seoorid  boy." 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  at  present  no 
regular  rule  at  all,  either  over  the  water  or  here, 
as  to  which  name,  that  of  the  husband  or  wife, 
shall  hold  the  place  of  honour.  In  professional 
circles  the  lady's  name,  if  she  has  been  a  star  of 
any  magnitude,  generally  appears,  but  such  in- 
stances as  those  of  Madame  Lind-Goldsmid  and 
Madame  Bodda-Pyne  show  that  it  is  not  settled 
where  ;  whilst,  worse  than  all,  there  are  dozens  of 
instances  in  which  the  maiden  name  is  simply 
retained  with  the  conjugal  prefix  of  Mrs.  or 
Madame,  giving  no  clue  whatever  to  that  of  the 
"  male  man  "  to  whom  its  owner  may  have  linked 
herself.  E.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  the 
North,  a  woman  is  always  known  by  her  maiden 
name,  even  though  she  may  have  been  married  a 
number  of  years.  Readers  of  Scottish  fiction  must 
be  aware  of  this  fact.  Charles  Reade,  in  his  novel 
of  '  Christie  Johnstone,'  has  the  following  passage 
anent  the  custom  of  Newhaven  fisherwomen  in 
1850  :— 

"  Jess  Rutherford,  widow  of  Alexander  Johnstone,  for 
Newhaven  wives,  like  great  artists,  change  their  con- 
ditions without  changing  their  names." — Chap.  iv. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

Capt.  Burt,  in  his  '  Letters  from  the  North  o1 
Scotland,'  1754,  says,  under  date  "Inverness":— 

"  The  woman  here  writes  her  Maiden  Name  after 
marriage  ;  and  supposing  her  to  be  a  Widow  that  has 
had  several  Husbands,  if  she  does  not  choose  to  continue 
the  Use  of  her  Maiden  Name,  she  may  take  the  name  o! 
either  of  her  deceased  Husbands,  as  she  thinks  fit.  This 
you  may  be  sure  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  Joke 
among  our  Countrymen,  in  supposing  something  extra 


ordinary  in  that  Man  above  the  rest,  whose  Name,  after 
all,  she  chose  to  bear." 

I  believe  that  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  Ireland  ; 
as  a  monument,  1620,  to  one  of  my  family,  "  Alson 
Haly,"  in  the  Abbey,  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick, 
hows.  She  married,  first,  James  Verdon  ;  and 
secondly,  Sir  Walter  Copinger  ;  yet  the  monument, 
whilst  recording  this,  is  to  her  memory  in  her 
maiden  name,  and  has  her  own  coat  of  arms,  in  a 
ozenge,  attached.  J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

Temple. 

FOREWENT  (7th  S.  iv.  128,  193).— Every  lover 
of  English  must  be  glad  to  know,  from  DR. 
MURRAY'S  note  at  the  last  reference,  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  retain  that  good  word  forgo,  and  not 
to  allow  it  to  be  merged  in  a  similar  word  of 
different  meaning  and  derivation.  Yet  its  retention 
requires  authority  as  powerful  as  his  in  days  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  ignorant  have  but  to 
display  their  ignorance  often  enough  to  have  it 
counted  as  wisdom,  not  only  in  mutilating  their 
own  language,  but  in  dealing  with  such  scraps  of 
other  languages  as  it  may  please  them  to  import. 
For  the  battle  is  with  the  whole  army  of  makers  of 
dictionaries,  concordances,  and  books  of  quotations. 
Johnson,  as  already  mentioned,  blunders  with  his 
eyes  open  ;  and  while  he  quotes  correctly  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Locke,  he  misquotes  Milton  and 
Dryden.  So  late  as  1851  an  edition  of  Milton 
was  published  iii  which  forgo  was  invariably  so 
spelt  when  forgo  was  intended  ;  namely,  '  Samp- 
son,' 940, 1483  ;  *  Nativity,'  196  ;  '  Paradise  Lost,* 
viii.  497  ;  ix.  908  ;  xi.  541.  But  the  concordance 
compiler  merely  says  "Forgo,  see  forego,"  and  spells 
the  word  in  all  cases  like  the  totally  different  word 
in  'Paradise  Regained  ,'483,  where  "A  sure  foregoing 
sign  "  is  naturally  spelt  with  an  e.  So,  again,  in  a 
reprint  of  Geo.  Herbert's  *  Poems/  so  late  as  1882, 
we  find,  correctly,  "  Stay  at  the  third  cup  or  forgo 
the  place."  But  in  the  recent '  Imperial  Dictionary ' 
this  quotation  is  embellished  by  the  addition  of  the 
e ;  and  the  compiler,  while  taking  the  trouble  to 
give  two  different  verbs,  spells  them  both  the  same. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  one  finds  among  the 
opponents  of  the  truth  not  the  Poet  Laureate's 
concordance  maker,  but  the  Poet  Laureate  himself. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  on  my  part 
to  say  that  the  former  would  have  gone  wrong  if 
he  had  had  a  chance ;  but  he  had  not.  Up  to 
1869,  the  date  of  the  concordance,  the  only  occur- 
rence of  forego  in  Tennyson's  works  was  in  the 
'  Talking  Oak,'  where  it  bore  the  meaning  of  forego. 
But  in  the  '  Holy  Grail,'  published  since  that  date, 
one  reads,  with  tears — 

Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms, 
Or  all  but  hold,  and  then — cast  her  aside 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness  like  a  weed — 

where  the  retention  of  the  e  might  even  suggest 
what  we  are  told  is  in  future  to  be  mentioned  in 
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English,   though  never  in  French,   as  a    double 
entendre.  KILLIGREW. 

WHISKAM  DANDY  (7th  S.  iv.  46,  197).—  "Penny- 
comequicfc,"  referred  to  by  M.A.Oxon,  was  one  of 
the  names  of  the  infant  town  of  Falmoutb,  the 
other  being  Smitbick  or  Stnithwick.  An  ale- 
house with  the  sign  "  Pennycomequick  "  existed 
in  Falmouth  some  years  ago,  and  the  word  is  said 
to  be  pure  Cornish,  meaning  the  "head  of  the 
creek  valley."  When  the  town  was  incorporated 
it  received  the  name  which  had  for  centuries  be- 
longed to  the  port,  Falmouth. 

W.  F.  NELSON,  Major. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Dictionary  of  National   Biography.     Edited    by 

Leslie  Stephen.  Vol.  XII.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
THE  signature  of  the  editor  of  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  '  appears  in  the  latest  volume  of  his 
dictionary  to  four  lives  of  poets  or  dramatists.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  him  anxious  to  furnish  his  contributors  gener- 
ally with  a  standard  of  proportion.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  work, 
the  recent  volumes  having  contained  few,  if  any,  bio- 
graphies of  excessive  length.  The  question  of  extent  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  the  best  result 
to  be  hoped  is  a  compromise.  It  may  safely  be  held  that 
when  no  previous  biography  of  a  man  of  ability  or  note 
has  appeared  all  ascertainable  facts  concerning  him 
should  be  supplied.  When,  however,  existing  memoirs 
are  easily  accessible  there  can  be  no  reason  for  diffusive- 
ness. Take  a  case  such  as  that  of  Johnson.  There  can 
be  no  need  to  extract  for  the  purposes  of  the  '  Dictionary  ' 
all  the  points  of  interest  brought  up  by  Boswell,  any  more 
than  there  is  to  chronicle,  in  the  case  of  wits  such  as 
Foote  or  Jerrold  or  Sydney  Smith,  all  the  jokes  rightly  or 
wrongly  associated  with  their  names.  In  matters  of  this 
kind,  indeed,  all  has  to  be  left  to  the  editor,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  qualifications  for  the 
post  are  in  all  respects  exceptional.  His  biography  of 
Congreve  appears  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  volume,  and 
is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  condeneation.  Not  less  excellent 
is  the  life  of  Cowley.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  reference 
to  Suckling's  verses  concerning  Cowley  which  Mr.  Stephen 
quotes.  In  readily  accessible  editions  of  Suckling  those 
which  begin  "  Savoy  missing  Cowley  came  into  the 
court  "  do  not  appear.  In  connexion  with  Cowper,  Mr. 
Stephen  is  inclined  to  accept  as  the  best  criticism  upon 
the  poems  that  in  Sainte-Beuve's  '  Causeries  du  Lundi.' 
His  life  of  Crabbe  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  life  by 
George  Crabbe,  which  he  calls  "an  excellent  piece  of 
biography."  The  numerous  contributions  of  Mr.  S.  L. 
Lee  include  Henry  Constable,  the  poet;  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  and  "  Hesiod  "  Cooke  ;  Richard  Corbet,  the  de- 
lightful poet  of  the  fairies;  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  the 
courtier  and  diplomatist;  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devonshire  ;  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  the  antiquary,  of 
whom  an  exhaustive  account  is  given;  and  Thomas,  Lord 
Coventry.  .Among  many  excellent  biographies  by  Prof. 
Laughton  the  most  noteworthy  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Capt. 
Cook.  Prof.  Nettleship  sends  a  judicious  biography  of 
Couington.  "  Chancellor  "  Christie  deals  with  Anthony 
Copley,  a  character  concerning  whom  he  has  lately 
written  in  <N.  &  Q.'  Sir  Theodore  Martin  writes  of 
John  Singleton  Copley  and  Copley,  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
The  Coryates  are  sale  in  the  very  capable  hands  of  Dr. 
Augustus  Jeasopp,  Anthony  Aehley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of 


Shaftesbury,  is  the  subject  of  the  longest  biography  in 
the  volume.  This  is  by  Mr.  Osmund  Airy.  The  third 
earl  is  treated  by  the  editor.  Among  Mr.  Bullen's  con- 
tributions are  Elizabeth  Cooper,  author  of  •  The  Muses' 
Library,'  and  Charles  Cottle.  Mr.  Tedder  writes  of 
Coverdale  ;  Dr.  Garnett  of  Amos  Cottle;  G.  F.  R  B.  of 
James  Craggs  the  elder;  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  of  Randle 
Cotgrave ;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth  of  J.  S.  Cowell  ; 
Mr.  Louis  Pagan  of  Cosway  and  other  artists.  Among 
the  contributors  are  also  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Dr. 
Gardiner,  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper,  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth 
Canons  Dixon  and  Overton,  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round.  From  the  high  standard  attained  in  the  later 
volumes  there  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  falling  off. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  Salar  Jung  continues 
his'  Europe  Revisited,'  and  writes  with  much  enthusiasm 
concerning  Constantinople.  In  the  preservation  of  this 
city  to  Mohammedan  rule  he  would  assign  an  important 
share  to  Austria.  Writing  on  '  The  Winter's  Tale '  Mr. 
Wm.  Archer  gives  such  particulars  as  are  preserved  of 
the  mounting  of  that  piece  in  Shakspeare'a  version  or  in 
the  barbarous  mutilations  of  Garrick  and  others.  It  ia 
curious  to  find  the  latest  revival  dismissed  with  bare 
mention.— In  the  Fortnightly  Prof.  Dowden  supplies 
some  last  words  on  Shelley,  written  in  answer  to  strictures 
which  appeared  in  the  Times,  the  Atheiiceum,  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  upon  his  life  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Lang 
sends  an  able  paper  on  ' Byways  of  Greek  Song/  Mr. 
W.  L.  Courtney  writes  on  '  Pascal  the  Sceptic,'  Miss  A. 
Mary  F.  Robinson  upon  the  '  Flight  of  Piero  de  Medici,' 
and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  on  the  *  Women  of  Chivalry.'  A 
further  contribution  of  fine  passages  in  verse  and  prose, 
selected  by  living  men  of  letters,  is  sent  in.— The  Century 
opens  with  one  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensaelaer's  chapters  on 
'  English  Cathedrals.'  Of  Ely's  august  pile  an  eminently 
satisfactory  account  is  given,  and  a  series  of  excellent 
views  reproduce  lovingly  its  aspects  from  various  points 
of  view.  Mr.  Steadman  sends,  under  the  title  of '  Twelve 
Years  of  British  Song,'  some  chapters  from  a  forthcoming 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  "  Victorian  Poets."  The  war 
sketches  are  as  vigorous  as  ever. — 'A  Royal  and  [un] 
Ancient  Game '  in  Murray's  gives  a  spirited  description 
of  golf.  '  The  Story  of  an  Old  Friend  '  is  a  history  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  into  which  some  hints  are  thrust  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  its  fortunes  are  to  be  re- 
established.—In  an  excellent  number  of  Macmillan's 
'The  Profession  of  Letters,'  in  which  advice  is 
tendered  to  a  budding  journalist,  is  foremost  in  in- 
terest.  It  is  a  pleasant  mixture  of  humour  and  common 
sense.  Mr.  Greswell's  '  Coleridge  and  the  Quantock 
Hills '  is  agreeable  and  readable.  Mr.  Courtney  has  a  good 
paper  on  '  M.  Anatole  France.'  '  Notes  by  a  Rambler '  has 
also  abundant  interest.— In  the  Gentleman's  Mr.  George 
Holmes  writes  on  '  Prefaces,'  Mr.  Montgomerie  Ranking 
on  that  inexhaustible  subject '  The  Case  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,'  and  Mr.  Bent  on  the  'Season  of  the  Twelve 
Days.' — Longman's  has  a  posthumous  and  characteristic 
paper  by  Richard  Jefferies, « My  Old  Village.'  Mr.  Gosse 
sends  a  not  too  appreciative  review  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son as  a  poet.  In  'At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  '  Mr.  Lang 
makes  a  comic  retort  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  address  in  his 
latest  volume  of  poems.— In  striking  contrast  with 
recent  feminine  utterances  is 'Concerning  Men,'  by  a 
woman,  which  appears  in  the  Cornhill.  and  is  very  sen- 
sible and  sagacious.  '  The  Cause  of  Character'  is  read- 
able.—'Folk-lore  of  Ceylon'  appears  in  All  the  Year 
Round. — Book-Lore  contains  part  ii.  of '  Bibliography  of 
the  Devil.' 

MESSRS.  CASSELL  &  Co.  b  egin  this  month  a  reissue  of 
the  illustrated  edition  of  Old  and  New  London,  by 
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Messrs.  Walter  Thornbury  and  Edward  Walford.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  nowhere  better  attested  than  in  the 
constant  references  to  its  pages  with  which  N.  &  Q.  is 
charged.  The  first  number  of  the  reissue  gives  a  huge 
coloured  map  of  London,  from  Hampstead  Heath  to  Clap- 
ham  Common,  and  from  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  the  West 
India  Docks.  The  mere  size  of  this  shows  how  much 
bas  to  be  added  to  New  London.  For  the  centre  of  de- 
parture, after  the  preliminary  coup  d'vil, /Temple  Bar  is 
taken  Many  views  of  the  original  wooden  bar  and 
the  edifice  recently  removed  are  given,  and  1  leet  btreet, 
with  various  sights  and  buildings  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian interest,  is  followed.  There  are,  moreover  plans 
of  Roman  London,  and  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  many 
other  objects.  The  republication  is  well  timed. 

MESSRS.  CASSELL  have  also  begun  a  reissue  of  The 
World  of  Wit  and  Wisdom.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  illustrated 
jest-book,  with  innumerable  witticisms  of  Sydney  brnitn 
and  other  writers,  English  and  American,  and  current 
jokes  of  all  kinds.  With  the  first  number  is  given  a  line 
engraving  of  Frederick  Barnard's  clever  picture  '  The 
Barber's  Chair.' 

THE  ordinary  serial  publications  of  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.  lead  off  with  Egypt,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and 
Picturesque,  of  which  the  penultimate  part  is  reached. 
Besides  the  continuation  of  the  index,  it  contains  the 
preface  of  Prof.  Ebers  and  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Birch, 
F.S.A.,  with  other  preliminary  matter.— Part  XLV.  of 
the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  extends  from  "  Lann  to 
"  Lewdly."  The  articles  on  "  Language,"  "  Lateran," 
"Law,"  "Lead"  and  its  derivatives,  "  Lepidoptera," 
and  other  scientific  words,  and  on  "Lent,"  are  good 
examples  of  the  information  which  justifies  the  use  of 
the  title. — Ely,  with  excellent  views  of  the  noble  cathe- 
dral, the  close,  and  the  city,  and  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
way,  with  a  full-page  engraving  of  the  Lledr  Valley, 
occupy  Part  XXXIIi.  of  Our  Own  Country.  A  fine  en- 
graving of  Conway  Castle  occupies  also  an  entire  page.— 
Casseli's  Illustrated  Shakespeare,  Part  XXI.,  carries  the 
Winter's  Tale '  to  the  fifth  act.  Autolycus  is  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  illustrations,  which,  however,  include  the 
finding  of  Perdita  and  her  reception  by  her  father.  The 
notes  are  good. — Life  and  Times  of  Q,ueen  Victoria,  Part 
XVII.,  is  principally  occupied  with  marriages  and  other 
more  or  less  festive  proceedings.  A  picture  of  Maxi- 
milian on  his  way  to  death,  and  one  of  Lord  Mayo,  tell 
however,  of  graver  matters. 

PART  XLVII.  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  collection  of  Parodie. 
gives  travesties  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  songs 
'  Annie  Laurie,'  "  Green  grow  the  rushes,  oh,"  &c. 

'  THE  CAVALIERS  AND  ROUNDHEADS  OF  BARBADOS 
1650-1652,'  by  N.  Darnell  Davis,  will  shortly  be  issued 
from  the  Argosy  Office,  Demerara. 


to  Correrfpaniif  tit*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  ntices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  an( 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bu 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  th 
signature  of  the  Writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  t 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requeste 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER,— Celadon  is   the   name   of 
languorous  shepherd  in  the  romance  of  'Astree,'  b 


Honore  d'Urfe,  and  was  thenco  applied  with  irony  to  a 

elicate  and  vapourish  lover. — Danse  Macabre  ia  from 

he  Latin  Chorea  Machabotorum. — Sainte   Barbe  is  a 

aint,  feted  Dec.  4,  invoked  by  sailors  in  time  of  storm, 

nd  held  in  highest  estimation  by  gunners,  both  land  and 

marine.    A  full  account  of  proceedings  in  his  honour  ia 

;o  be  found  in  the  '  Nouvelle  Biographie  Universelle.' — 

lolin  Maillard=\)\\nd  man's  buff.     Colin  is  a  general 

ame  for  a  young  shepherd.    The  name  in  comic  opera 

vas  applied  generally  to  the  young  village  lover,  and  a 

ertain  dress  was  assigned  it.    See  Pougin,  '  Dictionnaire 

lu  Theatre':   such  phrases  as  "S'habiller  a  la  Colin," 

(  Cravate  a  la  Colin."    Maillard  is  supposed  by  Littre" 

o  be  derived  from  Maillot.    If  any  reader  can  suggest 

a  better    derivation,    French  and  English  dictionary 

makers  will  be  grateful.— ("  Anecdotes  of  Sir  Walter 

Scott,"  7th  S.  iv.  227.)     The  former  of  these  storiea 

as  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  •  N.  &  Q.'  with 

ome  slight  variations. 

J.  D.  BUTLER  ("Pawnbroker's  Sign").— The  aub- 
ect  was  discussed  so  early  as  the  first  number  of 
N.  &  Q.'  See  1st  S.  i.  5.  See  also  pp.  42  and  74  of  the 
ame  volume.  At  the  last  reference  MR.  BOLTON  CORNET 
ascribes  the  origin  to  the  extinct  family  of  Bursa,  which 
>ore  for  arms  three  purses. 

MESSRS.  DODD,  MEAD  &  Co.,  publishers,  755,  Broadway, 

w  York,  wish  to  know  publishers  and  dates  of  an 

English  translation  of «  The  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 

Ages,'  by  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  and  of  Milman's '  Greek 

yrics,'  translation. 

E.  R.  VYVYAN  ("  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ").— A  portrait  of 
his  worthy  is  at  the  Mote,  near  Maidstone,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Romney,  where  is  also  one  of  "  Sir  Henry  Wiatt  in 
prison,  with  the  cat  that  fed  him  there." 

EDMUND  TEW,  M.A.  ("  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,"  7»h 
S.  iv.  214). — This  prelate  was  translated  from  the  see  of 
Bristol  to  Exeter  in  1689,  thence  to  Winchester  in  1707, 
where  he  died  in  1721.  See  a  note  concerning  hia  bio- 
graphy by  the  REV.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  7th  S.  ii.  32. 

EDWARD  WALFORD,  M.A.  ("  Knocking  down  Old 
Sarum  "). — The  epigram  you  quote  may  be  found,  in  only 
a  slightly  different  form,  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5">  S.  i.  439,  and  ia 
there  attributed  to  JekylL  It  is  there  said  that  the 
term  "  Conservative  "  was  first  used  as  signifying 

Tories." 

THOS.  DYSON. — "  The  spacious  firmament  on  high  "  ia 
by  Addison,  not  Marvell.  See  the  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
1"  S.  v.  439,  513,  548,  597;  ix.  373,  422. 

FRED  LEARY  ("  Isaac  Peart ").— Your  obliging  list  of 
books  by  Peart,  for  which  we  can  scarcely  afford  apace, 
has  been  forwarded  to  MR.  PEACOCK. 

S.  G.  ("  Linea  from  Dante  ").— Anticipated.  See  ante, 
p.  237. 

J.  S.  UDAL  ('« Squalling  "),— Anticipated.  See  ante, 
p.  212. 

COR&IOENDA.— P.  246,  colk  1, 1. 21,  for  «  Couch's  "  read 
Conck's;  p.  269,  col.  1,  1.  37,  for  "Erickslane"  read 
Erickstane  i  p.  276,  col.  2, 1.  3  from  foot,  for  "  Genuce  " 
read  Genuce. 

IfOTict. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MAGNA  CHARTA  BARONS :  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  the 
celebrated  Committee  of  Barons,  selected  by  one 
of  themselves,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  June  19,  1215,  is  a  new  genea- 
logical curiosity,  and  exhibits  nepotism  extra- 
ordinary. The  committee  of  twenty-five,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  purely  a  family  affair,  as  the  majority 
of  them  were  related  to  each  other.  This  is  a  re- 
markable sample  of  favouritism,  and  might  have 
been  still  more  complicated,  as  four  of  the  com- 
mittee had  no  children,  and  the  family  history  of 
four  others  is  unknown.  I  have  gathered  this 
information  from  the  "common  authorities." 

1.  William  d'Albini,  sheriff  of  Warwick  and 
Leicester. — He  was  a  grandson  of  the  mother  of 
No.  8  by  her  second  husband.   His  granddaughter 
was  the  wife  of  the  grandson  of  No.  22,  and  a 
cousin  was  the  wife  of  No.  19,  and  was  also  a 
cousin  of  No.  8. 

2.  Hugh  Bigod.— He  was  a  son  of  No.  3.     His 
granddaughter  married  the  half-brother  of  the  wife 
of  No,  4.     This  granddaughter's  husband  was  also 
half-brother  of  No.  15.     His  grandmother  was  an 
aunt  of  No.  24.     He  was  a  cousin  of  No.  24.     His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  No.  16  and  a  sister  of  the  wife 
of  No.  5.     His  wife's  maternal  great-grandfather 
was  a  brother  of  No.  6's  grandfather. 


3.  Roger  Bigod,   Earl  of  Norfolk.  —  He  was 
father  of  No.   2.    His  mother  was  an  aunt  of 
No.  24,  and  his  daughter  was  wife  of  a  brother  of 
No.  24. 

4.  Henry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford. — His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  No.  15,  and  her  half-brother 
married  a  granddaughter  of  No.  2.     His  son's  wife 
was  a  granddaughter  of  No.  9's  son's  wife's  aunt, 
or  his  son  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  sister  of 
the  father  of  the  wife  of  the  son  of  No.  9.     His 
grandson's  mother-in-law  was  a  sister  of  No.  16, 
whose  great-grandfather's  brother  was  the  grand- 
father of  No,  6,  father  of  No.  5.     His  grandson 
was  son-in-law  of  No.  16's  sister.    His  son's  wife 
was  a  cousin  of  No.  9's  son's  wife.    His  son-in-law 
was  a  cousin  (nephew  of  the  mother)  of  No.  20. 
His  granddaughter  was  a  sister-in-law  (his  brother's 
wife)  of  No.  16. 

5.  Gilbert  de  Clare. — He  was  a  son  of  No.  6. 
His  son's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  No.  12.     He  was 
a  cousin  of  No.  8.     His  wife  was  a  sister  of  No.  16 
and  of  the  wife  of  No.  2,  and  her  maternal  great- 
grandfather was  a  brother  of  his  father's  grand- 
father.    His  ancestress,  Earl  of  Clare's  daughter, 
was  wife  of  the  great-grandfather  of  No.  17. 

6.  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Clare.— He  was 
father  of  No.  5.    His  paternal  great-grandfather 
and  the  paternal    grandfather    of    No.    8    were 
brothers.     He  was  a  cousin  of  Nos.  8,  19,  and  20. 
His  ancestress,  Earl  of  Clare's  daughter,  was  wife 
of  the  great-grandfather  of  No.  17.     His  grand- 
father's granddaughter  (his  cousin)  was  mother  of 
No.  20.     His  father's  sister  was  wife  of  No.  19. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  No.  15.     His 
grandfather  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  No.  16 
were  brothers.    His  great-aunt  (grandfather's  sister) 
married  an  ancestor  of  No.  17.  His  father's  cousin's 
widow  was  mother  of  No.  21.     His  wife's  brother 
married  a  sister  of  No.  21's  father-in-law,  or  his 
brother-in-law  married  the  aunt  of  No.  21's  wife. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  brother  of  the 
paternal  great-grandfather  of  No.  16.     He  was  a 
cousin  of  No.  16.     His  wife's   maternal   grand- 
father   was    a    brother    of    the    paternal    great- 
grandmother    of    No.    16.      The    first    Earl    of 
Clare's  wife  was  of   the  same    family    as    that 
of  the   wife  of  No.   24.      His  maternal  grand- 
mother's brother  was  grandfather  of  the  wife  of 
No.  21's  son.     His  granddaughter  was  the  wife  of 
a  grandson  of  No.  19.     His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  brother  of  the  paternal  grandmother  of  No. 
24.    His  aunt  was  the  mother  of  No.  26.     His 
granddaughter  married  a  grandnephew  of  No.  26. 
His  mother's  second  husband  was  a  cousin  of 

o.  1.    His  grandfather's  brother  was  the  maternal 
reat- grandfather  of  the  wife  of  No.  2 ;    of  the 
mother-in-law  of  No.  25  ;    of  the  son-in-law  of 
tfo.  13 ;  and  of  the  second  husband  of  a  grand- 
daughter of  No.  21. 

7.  John  Fitz-Robert,  lord  of  Hereford.—  He  was 
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a  cousin  of  Nos.  6  and  6.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
No.  25,  besides  being  descended  from  a  mutual 
ancestor,  Eustace  Fitz- John. 

8.  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  lord  of  Dunmow.—  He 
was  a  cousin  of  Nos.  5  and  6.     His  paternal 
grandfather  and  the  paternal  great-grandfather  of 
No.   6  were  brothers.     Related  by  marriage  to 
No.  9.     His  mother's  second  husband  was  the 
grandfather  of  No.  1.    His  paternal  grandmother 
married  secondly  the  father  of  No.  21.     He  was  a 
cousin  of  No.   15.      His  cousin    (grandmother's 
nephew)  was  a  cousin  (his  mother's  nephew)  of 
No.   21,  and  married  to  the  aunt  (her  father's 
sister)  of  the  wife  of  No.  25. 

9.  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle. — 
His  son  married  a  daughter  of  a  brother  of  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  daughter-in-law  of  No.  4. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  No.  17.     His  sister  was 
the  first  wife  of  No.  16.  His  mother  was  the  widow 
of  the  nephew  of  the  grandmother  of  No.  23,  and 
this  nephew's  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  No.  8. 
His  aunt  was  the  second  wife  of  No.  16. 

10.  William  de  Hardell,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
— He  was  not  a  baron.     Little  is  known  of  him  or 
his  family. 

11.  William  de  Huningfield,  sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. — Little  is  known  of  him  or  his  family. 
Not  a  baron. 

1 2.  John  de  Laci,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  — His  daughter 
was  the  wife  of  a  son  of  No.  5.     His  second  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  the  son  of  No.  21.     His  mother 
was  the  half-sister  of  the  paternal  grandmother  of 
No.  23.     His  paternal  grandmother  was  a  great- 
aunt  of  No.  15.     His  maternal  grandfather's  first 
wife  (the  great-grandmother  of  No.  23)  was  the 
sister  of  the  paternal  grandfather  of  No.  24.     His 
widow  married  a  brother  of  No.  16,  a  cousin  of 
Nos.  5  and  6. 

13.  William  de  Lauvalle,   Governor  of   Col- 
chester.—He  and  No.  14  each  married  a  Barrett 
of  Wycombe.     His  daughter's  father-in-law's  third 
wife  was  the  widow  of  No.  15,  and  his  fourth  wife 
was  a  sister  of  the  wives  of  Noa.  22  and  25.     His 
daughter  was  the  second  wife  of  a  brother  of 
No.  16.     His  son-in-law  was  a  great-grandson  of 
the  brother  of  the  grandfather  of  No.  6,  whose 
wife's  grandfather  was  a  brother  of  the  great- 
grandmother  of  the  son-in-law  of  No.  13. 

14.  William  Mallet,   lord    of   Covey  Mallet, 
sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  died  s.p.m.— He 
was  not  a  baron.     His  wife  was  of  the  same  family 
as  the  wife  of  No.  13.     His  origin  and  family  are 
obscure. 

m  16.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
died  s.p.— His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
No.  6,  and  their  maternal  grandfather's  sister  was 
the  wife  of  a  grand-uncle  of  No.  6.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  No.  23.  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  No.  4. 
His  half-brother  married  a  granddaughter  of  No.  2. 
His  great-aunt  was  paternal  grandmother  of  Nos.  12 


and  23.  His  wife's  brother  married  a  sister  of 
No.  21's  father-in-law.  His  wife's  brother's  wife's 
sister  married  a  son  of  the  brother  of  the  mother  of 
No.  21  (nephew  of  No.  21's  mother— his  cousin), 
who  was  also  No.  8's  grandmother's  nephew— his 
cousin.  His  maternal  great-grandmother  was  a 
sister  of  the  grandfather  of  No.  24.  His  grand- 
father was  also  the  grandfather  of  No.  23.  His 
wife's  maternal  grandfather  was  brother  of  the 
paternal  great-grandmother  of  No.  16. 

16.  William  Marshall,  Jun.,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
died  s.  p. — One  of  his  sisters  was  mother-in-law 
of  a  grandson  of  No.  4,  another  was  wife  of  No.  5, 
another  was  wife  of  No.  2,  another  was  mother-in- 
law  of  No.  25,  and  her  husband's  second  wife  was 
a  granddaughter  of  No.  21.     He  was  a  cousin  of 
No.  6.      One  of  his  brothers  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  No.  4;  another  married  first  a  sister  of 
the  wives  of  Nos.  22  and  25,  and  married  secondly 
a  daughter  of  No.  13  ;  another  married  the  widow 
of  No.  12,  the  granddaughter  of  No.  21.    His  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  No.  9,  and  his  second  wife  was 
daughter  of  King  John.     His  stepmother  (father's 
second  wife)  was  aunt  of  No.  9.     His  mother's 
grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of  No.  6  were 
brothers.     His  paternal  great-grandfather  was   a 
brother  of  the  paternal  great-grandfather  of  No.  6. 
His  paternal  great-grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  wife  of  No.  6  and  the 
wife  of  No.  15. 

17.  Richard  de  Montifichet,  died  s.p.m. — His 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  No.  9.     His   father's 
grandfather  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Clare,  ancestor  of  Nos.  5  and  6.     His  sister  was 
the   mother-in-law  of   No.  24,  and  an  ancestor 
married  a  great-aunt  of  No.  6. 

18.  Rpger  de  Monthegon,  died  s.p. — Little  is 
known  of  him  and  his  family.     He  deserted  the 
barons   soon  after  being  made  a  security,  and 
No.  26  was  substituted  for  him. 

19.  William  de  Mo wbray,  governor  of  York.  — 
His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  father  of  No.  6. 
His  wife  was  a  cousin  of  No.  1.     His  grandson 
married  a  granddaughter  of  No.  6.     His  youngest 
brother,  No.  26,  was  substituted  for  No.  18,  re- 
signed. 

20.  Richard  de  Percy,  died  s.p. — His  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  the  grandfather  of  No.  6, 
or   his   mother  was  a  cousin  of  No.  6,  and  also 
aunt  of  a  son-in-law  of  No.  4. 

21.  Saher  de  Quincey,  Earl   of  Winchester. — 
His  granddaughter  was  second  wife  of  No.  12,  and 
she  married  secondly  a  brother  of  No.  16.     His 
son's  wife's   grandfather  was  a  brother    of   the 
maternal  grandmother  of  No.  6.     His  mother  was 
the  widow  of  a  cousin  of  Nos.  5  and  6  and  the 
paternal  grandmother  of  No.   8.     His  daughter 
married  a  son  of  No.  24.     His  wife's  aunt  was  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  wives  of  Nos.  6  and  15.     His 
cousin  (mother's  brother's  SOD,  also  the  nephew  of 
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the  grandmother  of  No.  8  and  a  cousin  of  No.  25) 
married  a  sister-in-law  of  the  wives  of  Nos.  6  and 
15.  His  granddaughter's  second  husband  was  a 
great-grandson  of  a  brother  of  the  grandfather  of 
No.  6,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
No.  15. 

22.  Robert  de  Ros,  sheriff  of  Cumberland.— His 
grandson  married  a  granddaughter  of  No.  1.     His 
wife  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  father  of  the 
wife  of  No.  25  and  a  sister-in-law  of  No.  16. 

23.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  governor  of  Carlisle. — He 
was  a  cousin   of  No.  15.     His  grandfather  was 
the  grandfather  of  No.  15.  Related  by  marriage  to 
No.  9.     His  paternal  grandmother's  half-sister  was 
the  mother  of  No.  12.     His  paternal  grandmother 
was  a  great-aunt  of  No.  15. 

24.  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.— His  wife 
was  a  niece  of  No.  17,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the 
wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clare,  ancestor  of  Nos.  5 
and  6.     His  paternal  grandfather's  sister  (or  great- 
aunt)  was  first  wife  of  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  No.  12.      His  son's  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
No.  21.    His  paternal  grandmother  was  a  sister 
of  the  paternal  grandfather  of  No.  6.     His  brother 
married  a  daughter  of  No.  3.     His  aunt  (father's 
sister)  was  mother  of   No.  3  and  grandmother 
of  No.  2.    His  paternal  grandfather's  sister  married 
secondly  the  great-grandfather  of  No.  15,  or  she 
was  his  maternal  great-grandmother. 

25.  Eustace  de  Vesci.— He  was  a   cousin  of 
No.  7.     He  was  descended  from  Eustace  FitzJohn 
and  h?s  second  wife,  and  No.   7  was    descended 
from    same  and  his   first   wife.     His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  father  of  the  wife  of  No.  22,  and 
the  sister  of  a  son-in-law  of  No.  16.     His  son's 
mother-in-law  was  a  sister  of  No.  16.     His  wife's 
aunt  married  a  cousin  of  Nos.  8  and  21.     His 
mother-in-law  was  the  great- granddaughter  of  the 
brother  of  the  grandfather  of  No.  6.     His  wife's 
sister's    husband  was    a    great-grandson    of    the 
brother  of  the  grandfather  of  No.  6. 

26.  Roger  de  Mowbray.— Substituted  for  No.  18. 
He  was  a  brother  of  No.  19,  and  his  mother  was 
an  aunt  of  No.  6.     His  sister-in-law  was  a  cousin 
of  No.  1.  CHARLES  H.  BROWNING. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

'  HENRY  VIII.' (7th  S.  iv.  103).—!.  V.  iv.  25,— 
Not  regarding  'Henry  V.,'  III.  vii.  138,  nor  that 
Shakespeare  had  his  countrymen's  liking  for  beef, 
as  shown  by  his  more  frequent  references  to  bull, 
beef,  &c.,over  those  to  pig,  pork,  and  the  like,  nor 
taking  count  of  the  cause  of  the  colloquial  term 
beef-eaters — which,  by  the  way,  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  palace  "  porter's  man  was 
doubtless  more  familiar  with  pork" — nor  remember- 
ing Dyce's  excellently  illustrative  Devonshire  pro- 
verb, "  I  would  not  do  that  for  a  cow,  save  her  tail," 


MR.  WATKISS  LLOYD  assumes  that  the  chine  was  a 
chine  of  porlc.  On  this  assumption,  the  text  cow 
being  contradictory  to  it,  he  changes  cow  to  sow!  his 
only  shadow  of  a  reason  being  that  a  cow-chine  is 
inferior  to  an  ox-chine,  he  having  already  supposed 
that  a  porter's  food  was  inferior  to  a  king's.  Pass- 
ing this  discrepancy,  is  it  not  most  natural  that  a 
London  palace  porter,  occupying  a  busy  and  tire- 
some office,  should  often  think  of  the  time  when  he 
would  enjoy  his  otium  with  the  dignity  of  a  self- 
owned  cow,  with  the  use  of  her  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  fresh  and  free  of  cost,  together  with  his  three 
acres,  more  or  less,  for  her  feed  and  his  own  ?  Such 
thoughts  being  often  present,  he  is  led  on  this  occa- 
sion to  think  of  her  through  the  chine  of  beef, 
knowing— though  another  thinker  seems  not  to 
remember — that,  no  cow  no  chines  of  beef.  The 
passage,  then,  as  it  stands,  gives  not  only  sense,  but 
excellent  and  natural  sense,  the  more  natural  in 
that  Shakespeare,  knowing  his  own  strong  passion 
of  mind  and  intent,  gave  them  mutatis  mutandis  to 
the  porter.  I  conclude  this  noting  by  saying  that 
our  would-be  emender  sets  at  naught  one  of  the 
first  canons  of  criticism,  that  a  passage  that  gives 
such  sense  should  not  be  altered. 

2.  V.  iv.  44— "A  haberdasher  of  small  wit"  is 
so  objected  to  that  its  occurrences  in  two  authors 
are  not  proofs  of  its  existence,  but  are  to  be  taken 
as  press  errors  !    Was  small  wit  so  very  common  a 
phrase  over  that  of  small  wares  that  the  latter  was 
likely  to  be  changed  into  the  former,  and  this  when 
haberdasher  preceded  it?    Considering  the  social 
status  of  copiers  and  compositors,  I  should  most 
emphatically  say  not.     Moreover,  in  the  present 
scene  it  is  nothing  whether  the  woman  were  the 
wife  of  a  seller  of  great  or  small  wares ;  the  text 
phrase  is  the  reflection  of  a  still  heated  and  angry 
man  on  the  jade  who  reviled  him  for  doing  his 
duty,  and  then  by  her  cry  of  "  Clubs  "  had  made 
him  retire  from  it  defeated.     While,  also,  MR. 
LLOYD  probably  took  Jonson's  use  of  the  phrase 
from  Malone's  note,  he  cannot  have  referred  to  the 
context,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  small  wit  was 
even  more  necessary  in  it  and  small  ware  more  un- 
meaning.   In  it  Damplay  breaks  in  on  the  Boy's 
"  poetaccios,  poetasters,  poetitos  "  with  "  And  all 
haberdashers  of  small  wit  "= all  small  traffickers 
in  small  wit.      He  might  also  have  seen  that  the 
way  the  phrase  is  introduced  gives  great  proba- 
bility to  the   view    that  Damplay  was  using   a 
known  tropical  expression   of  the  day.      I    have 
known   many  haberdashers,  whether  practical  or 
tropical,  of  small  wit— using  wit  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  usually  employed  in  that  day. 

3.  V.  iv.  46. — When  giving  this  passage,  said  to 
be  misplaced,  some  of  the  context  is  exhibited  in 
metre — Alexandrine  and  other— contrary  to   the 
old  copies,  and  contrary  to  the  ears  and  judgment 
of  ail  Shakespeare's  editors,  critics,  and  ill-users  up 
till  now.  I  say  "  some  of  the  context "  for  the  "all 
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that  stand  about  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need 
no  other  penance,"  is  omitted,  its  being  unmetricai 
being,  I  suppose,  a  proof  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
So,  too,  after  succour  there  is  a  judicious  &c., 
judicious  because  if  the  rest  of  the  speech  be 
poetry,  then  I,  contrary  to  Moliere's  learner,  am 
amazed  at  finding  that  I  have  been  using  not 
prose,  but  poetry,  all  my  life.  One  reason  for  the 
speech  being  turned-in  part-into  verse  form 
seems  to  be  that  it  gives  a  more  plausible  cause  for 
the  displacement  of  the  words  in  question,  they 
having  been,  it  is  said,  wrongly  inserted  after  the 
second  end-line  head  instead  of  after  the  first.  But 
there  are  displacements  and  displacements.  This 
one  is  succinctly,  not  to  say  jauntily,  set  forth; 
but  on  examination  the  phrase  must  have  been 
accidentally  omitted  after  the  first  head,  an  omis- 
sion in  itself  sufficiently  natural,  then  it  must  be 
supposed  that  after  the  second  head  was  reached 
the  copier  must  have  harked  back  to  the  omitted 
phrase;  and  thirdly,  that  he  managed  to  hark  back 
to  that  only,  and  did  not,  for  some  unknown  reason, 

recopy  the  words  "and  three  times fell  off  her 

head,"  but  in  some  mysterious  way  reharked  back 
to  his  proper  context. 

Nor  have  we  here  merely  to  accept  these  impro- 
babilities. The  present  is  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  the  breaking  of  the  canon  before  spoken  of. 
The  speech  as  it  always  stood  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible and  perfectly  natural.  The  porter's 
man  had  hit  this  firedrake,  this  meteor  (  =  more 
probably  this  firework),  three  times,  and  each  time 
his  nose  discharged  explosively.  The  woman  of 
small  wit  (not  necessarily  the  wife  of  a  haberdasher 
of  small  wares  or  of  small  wit  either)  thereupon 
railed  not  against  the  firedrake,  but  against  the 
porter's  man,  for  kindling  such  a  combustion  in  the 
state  as  the  former  like  a  mortar-piece  had  sent 
forth,  railing  on  the  man,  partly  because  a  fellow- 
feeling  made  her  feel  kindly  towards  a  fellow 
sufferer  from  one  set  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
partly  because  she  looked  on  this  common  ad- 
versary as  the  primary  cause  of  the  stinking  and 
materially  unpleasant  explosions  from  which  she, 
as  one  near  him,  had  suffered.  What  can  be  plainer 
or  more  natural  ? — yet  forsooth  we  are  to  alter  a 
most  intelligible  passage  at  the  bidding  of  one  as 
rashly  meddlesome,  though  a  lesser  critic,  than  the 
vain  Warburton.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

The  reading — 

And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  God  bless  her ! 
seems  to  me  probably  correct,  and  an  allusion  to  a 
vulgar  saying,  common  then,  viz.,  "A  cow  and  a 
queen  have  one  time."  Something  of  this  sort  ] 
fancy  I  have  heard  myself,  and  Barnaby  Googe 
1578,  alludes  to  it  as  common  ;  while  it  is  of  thai 
rustic  humour  likely  to  be  widely  known  and  usec 
without  appearing  in  print,  except  as  it  may  here 
by  allusion.  W.  0.  M.  B. 


SONNET  LXVL— The  second  quatrain  of  this 
powerful  and  pathetic  sonnet— the  thrilling  cry  "for 
restful  death  " — is  impaired  in  the  strength  of  its 
expression  and  the  music  of  its  movement  by  the 
unsatisfying  rhyme  on  which  it  turns.  According 
;o  the  most  authoritative  texts,  the  second  group 
of  subjects  tiresome  to  the  poet's  thought  comprises 

And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
The  word  italicized  is  the  offender.  Even  if  written 
dishabled,"  as  it  well  might  be,  the  melody  would 
still  be  imperfect.    That  spelling,  however,  may 
suggest  the  word  actually  used  by  Shakespeare.     I 
venture  to  propose  "dishabited"  as  the  correct 
reading;  and  for  these  three  reasons:  first,  it  makes 
satisfactory  metre  and  plausible  rhyme;  secondly, 
in  its  Elizabethan  sense  of  "dislodged"  it  even 
strengthens  the  force  and  enriches  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  line  ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  a  word  else- 
where   used  by  Shakespeare  with    this    precise 
signification.     For  example,  in  '  King  John,'  II.  i. 
220,  the  King  exclaims  : — 

And  but  for  our  approach  those  sleeping  stones, 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about, 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace., 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

[If  conjecture  is  permissible,  might  not  the  word  be 
discomforted  I  It  would,  according  to  the  not  very 
rigorous  ideas  of  the  time,  pass  for  a  rhyme,  and  Shak- 
speare  thrice  in  his  plays  uses  discomfort  as  a  verb.  ] 


FATE  OF  GREAT  ASIATIC  ARCHITECTS. 
(Continued  from  p.  142.) 

My  impression  that  I  had  met  with  European 
stories  somewhat  resembling  those  cited  in  my 
former  note  was  right.  Here  is  one  from  Thorpe's 
'Northern  Mythology,'  vol.  ii.  p.  255,  regarding 
the  altar-piece  in  Sleswig  Cathedral : — 

"Master  Hans  Briiggemann,  born  in  Husum,  was  a 
skilful  artisan  and  able  man.  It  was  he  who  made  the 
beautiful  altar-piece  for  the  monks  of  Bordesholm, 
which  in  the  year  1666  was  removed  to  the  cathedral 
of  Sleswig,  on  which  it  is  said  he  and  his  men  laboured 
for  seven  years,  and  of  which  every  figure  was  steeped 
in  oil  to  prevent  injury  from  worms.  When  the  work 
was  finished  King  Christian  II.  and  his  queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  see  it,  on  which  occasion  Briiggemann,  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  carved  likenesses  of  them 
both  in  wood,  which  he  placed  on  two  pillars  on  each 
side  of  the  altar.  When  the  Lubeckers  saw  this  work 
they  wished  Hans  Briiggemann  to  execute  an  altar-piece 
for  them  equally  beautiful.  This  he  not  only  engaged 
to  do,  but  also  to  make  one  still  more  beautiful.  Hereat 
the  monks  of  Bordesholm  were  stung  with  jealousy,  and 
gave  him  something  which  caused  a  fluxion  and  weak- 
ness of  his  eyes,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  work.  He 
died  in  the  town  of  Eiderstadt,  near  Bordesholm." 
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To  this  story,  or  tradition,  Thorpe  appends  the  fol 
lowing  note : — 

"  Of  the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  Nb'rre-Broby, 
in  Fyen,  it  is  also  said  that  when  the  artist  had  com- 
pleted it  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  execute  another 
better,  or  equally  good,  and  on  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative  'they  '  put  out  his  eyes." 

Both  these  stories  can  hardly  be  true,  and  pro- 
bably neither  has  any  foundation  in  fact ;  but  a 
single  incident  of  the  kind,  historically  true,  may 
have  been  the  source  of  all  similar  localized  ver- 
sions. Thorpe  refers  also  to  an  analogous  story  of 
a  clock  at  Cambray  related  in  Wolf's  '  Nieder. 
Sagen/  p.  444,  and  perhaps  some  correspondent  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  who  possesses  or  has  access  to  that  work 
will  kindly  give  an  abstract  of  the  story,  which  is 
possibly  that  alluded  to  in  my  former  note.  It 
would  indeed  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
bring  together  all  such  European  traditions,  with 
their  approximate  dates.  W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 
233,  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  legend  of  artists  killed  or  blinded  to 
ensure  the  uniqueness  of  their  work  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting  not  only  has  a 
parallel  in  Europe,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  turn 
up  more  persistently  than  any  other.  I  remember 
being  horrified  at  meeting  it  for  the  first  time 
when  a  small  child  in  Dumas's  description  of  the 
building  of  the  Kremlin,  but  have  grown  callous 
to  it,  as  a  myth,  since,  from  finding  it  repeated  so 
often.  So  often  that  I  would  not  encumber  the 
columns  of '  N.  &  Q.'  with  this  note  but  for  the  sake 
of  a  coincidence  by  which,  only  a  few  days  before 
the  note  at  above  reference  appeared,  I  happened 
to  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  life,  or  legend 
(according  as  it  may  be  considered),  of  the  artist  of 
the  wonderful  altar-piece  now  in  Schleswig  Cathe- 
dral, and  met  the  fable  in  question  recorded  as 
happening  so  late  as  1521.  The  record,  indeed,  is 
nearly  a  century  more  recent  still.  It  says  that 
when  the  work  was  uncovered  in  all  its  splendour 
(not  in  its  present  site)  the  people  of  Lubeck 
applied  to  its  author  to  produce  an  equal  master- 
piece for  them.  He  promised  them  one  much 
finer  yet,  but  the  monks  gave  him  "a  medica- 
ment" by  means  of  which  "ihm  beide  Augen- 
sterne  wegthranten."  K.  H.  BUSK. 


THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE.  —  Capt.  Burt,  in  his 
*  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,'  written 
about  1720,  though  not  published  until  1754, 
always  refers  to  the  language  of  the  people  as 
"  Irish."  Of  Inverness  he  says  : — 

"  The  Natives  of  this  town  speak  better  English  than 
those  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  having  learnt  it 
originally  from  the  Troops  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, but  the  Irish  accent  that  sometimes  attends  it  is 
not  very  agreeable.  The  Irish  Tongue  was,  I  may  say, 
lately  universal  in  many  Parts  of  the  Lowlands;  and  I 
have  heard  it  from  several  in  Edinburgh,  that,  before  the 
Union,  it  was  the  Language  of  the  Shire  of  Fife,  although 


that  County  be  separated  from  the  Capital  only  by  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  which  from  thence  is 
but  seven  Miles  over ;  and,  as  a  Proof,  they  told  me,  after 
that  Event,  (the  Union)  it  became  one  Condition  of  an 
Indenture,  when  a  Youth  of  either  Sex  was  to  be  bound 
on  the  Edinburgh  Side  of  the  Water,  that  the  Apprentice 
should  be  taught  the  English  Tongue." 

Writing  afterwards  from  the  Highlands,  Burt  says 
of  the  people  : — 

"  I  am  persuaded  they  came  from  Ireland,  in  regard 
their  Language  is  a  Corruption  of  the  Irish  Tongue." 
Again  : — 

"  Strange  Encomiums  I  have  heard  from  the  Natives 
upon  the  Language  of  their  Country,  although  it  be  bu  t 
a  Corruption  of  the  Irish  Tongue.  It  likewise  seems  to 
me,  as  if  the  Natives  affected  to  call  it  Erst,  as  though  it 
were  a  Language  peculiar  to  their  Country;  but  an  Irish 
Gentleman,  who  never  before  was  in  Scotland,  and  made 
with  me  a  Highland  Tour,  was  perfectly  understood  even 
by  the  common  People ;  and  several  of  the  Lairds  took 
me  aside  to  ask  me  who  he  was,  for  that  they  never  heard 
their  Language  spoken  in  such  Purity  before.  This 
Gentleman  told  me  that  he  found  the  Dialect  to  vary  as 
much  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country  as  in  any  two 
Counties  in  England." 

Burt  adds : — 

"  There  are  very  few  who  can  write  the  Character  of 
which  the  Alphabet  is  as  follows." 

I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  Irish  "gentle- 
men "  who  can  now  speak  and  write  in  the  "  Irish 
tongue,"  but  at  that  day — viz.,  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century — there  were  few  who  could 
not  do  so,  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  existence  in 
the  country.  In  these  days  we  hear  of  "  Gaelic  " 
and  of  "  Scots-Irish,"  as  if  the  language  and  life- 
blood  of  Ireland  came  from  a  few  Scotchmen 
landed  in  Ulster.  J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

MANNINGHAM'S  DIARY  AND  SIR  JOHN  DAVIES. 
— In  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart's  '  Memorial-Introduction 
to  Sir  John  Davies's  Works,7  p.  15,  he,  having  re- 
covered it  from  the  British  Museum  Tanner  MS. 
79,  gives  Davies's  "Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman- 
Usher  and  a  Post."  The  suggestion  written  by  me 

n  my  copy  circa  1869  gives  this,  I  think,  a  local 
habitation  and  a  date.  That  suggestion  is  that 
this  was  the  dialogue  mentioned  by  Manningham 
as,  among  other  devices,  enacted  on  Monday,  Dec. 
6,  1602,  when  "the  Queene  dyned  at  Sir  Kobert 
Secils  newe  house  in  the  Stran."  It  answers  very 
exactly  to  his  description.  The  only  differences  or 
additions  are  that  Manningham  says  that  the  Post, 

fter  admission  (to  the  Queen's  presence),  presented 
ler  with  a  "riche  mantle,  &c.,"  and  that  he  was 
'attired  in  the  manner  of  a  Turke,"  while  the 

Dialogue '  makes  no  mention  of  presents,  and  in 

t  the  Post  describes  himself  as  the  bearer  of  letters 
Tom  the  Emperor  of  China.  But  it  is  most  natural 
ihat  Davies,  writing  beforehand,  should  say  nothing 

f  the  presents.  Perhaps  these  had  not  been  de- 
cided on.  Besides,  the  dialogue  is  not  drawn 
out  to  any  length,  except  as  to  the  flattering 

peeches.    There  were  other  devices  besides  this, 
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and  the  best  and  most  usual  mode  of  presenting  such 
presents  was  in  dutiful  and  respectful  silence.  As 
to  the  dress,  the  bearer  of  letters  from  a  supposed 
Emperor  of  China  need  not  have  been  a  Chinese, 
while  a  Turk's  habit  was  sufficiently  strange,  yet 
more  known— if,  indeed,  the  Chinese  dress  were  at 
that  time  at  all  known.  Moreover,  there  was 
this  dramatic  fitness,  in  that  a  Turk  could  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  some  European  language  not  Eng- 
lish, while  Elizabeth  by  her  most  fulsome  flatterer 
could  not  have  been  credited  with  a  knowledge  of 
Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Post's  unwilling- 
ness to  intrude  on  Her  Majesty,  his  desire  to  give 
his  letters  to  a  secretary,  all  which  lead  to  the 
marked  insistance  on  the  Queen's  affability  in 
receiving  petitions,  regardless  of  the  applicant's 
rank  or  no  rank,  and  on  her  knowledge  of  all  Ian- 

i  j i J    JJ   «11 


on.  uuuu  xy«»i«oo  Dialogue.'  I  may  add  — 
account  of  how  a  Post  should  behave  on  introduc- 
tion merits  transcription.  He  kneels  before  the 
Queen,  kisses  his  letters,  delivers  them,  and  "  uses 
no  prating  while  she  is  a  reading. " 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

GRAY'S  INN  :  THOMAS  A  BECKET  ANNIVERSARY, 
JULY  7. — Dugdale  notices  a  pension,  May  16,  31 
Henry  VIII,  when,  consideration  being  had  of  the 
king's  command  that  all  the  images  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  should  be  removed  from  churches  and 
chapels,  it  was  ordered  that  Edward  Hall,  then 
one  of  the  Readers  of  the  House,  should  take  out  a 
certain  window  in  the  chapel  "  wherein  the  picture 
of  the  said  archbishop  was  gloriously  painted,  and 
place  another  instead  thereof  in  memory  of  our 
Lord  praying  on  the  Mount."  In  1689  it  was 
ordered  "  that  it  be  referred  to  Mr.  Treasurer  to 
get  a  Bell  for  the  Chapel  to  be  new  cast,  and  a 
wheel  thereto  to  be  new  made  as  he  finds 
necessary."  This  appears  to  have  been  done,  as 
is  shown  by  the  inscription  on  the  bell,  "  James 
Bartlet  made  mee  1689.  Samuel  Buck,  Treasurer." 
WALTER  LOVELL. 

DR.  DEE. — The  relics  of  Robert  Burns,  men- 
tioned p.  166,  call  to  mind  an  extraordinary  relic 
formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Dee.  It  is  the  magic 
mirror  in  which  the  fools  of  his  day  were  told  they 
could  see  their  friends  in  distant  lands,  and  how 
they  were  occupied,  and  weak  -  minded  persons 
looking  on  it  fancied  they  saw  all  that  was  going 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  in  our  own 
time,  not  many  years  ago,  it  was  shown  at  a 
fashionable  party  in  London  with  similar  results. 
The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  1837,  has 
the  following  account  of  it : — 

"In  the  year  1581  he  (Dr.  Dee)  took  into  hig  service 
n  apothecary  of  Worcester,  named  Edward  Kelly,  as  an 
ssistant.  •  The  conversations  with  spirits '  were  held  by 


Dee,  in  common  with  this  person,  and  indeed  Kelly  was 
in  general  Dee's  amanuensis  during  the  time  they  were 


piece  oi  cannei  coai,  m  wnicn  me  angeis  vjaune 
Raphael  appeared  at  their  invocation.    Hence  Butler 
says : — 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  devil's  looking  glass— a  stone." 

The  description  of  the  mystic  bauble  is  incorrect, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  had  not  seen  it, 
although  its  whereabouts  must  have  been  known 
at  the  time.  It  is  not  a  polished  coal,  but  a  piece 
of  solid  pink  tinted  glass,  size  and  form  of  a  full- 
grown  orange.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Whether  it  was  presented  to  or  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  I  do  not  know.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  subject  is  introduced  in  Ainsworth's  romance 
of  '  Guy  Fawkes.'  GEORGE  ELLIS. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

DEVONSHIRE  PROVINCIALISMS.— In  vol.  xviii.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
(1886),  p.  93,  I  see  in  the  catalogue  of  'Devon 
Verbal  Provincialisms,'  collected  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Association,  the  term  caucher,  a  left-handed 
person.  This  is  clearly  from  the  French  gaucht, 
left-handed.  ARTHUR  RUSSELL. 

Gomshall. 

AN  EARLY  STEEL  PEN.— Roger  North,  writing 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley  from  London,  March  8, 
1700/1,  says  :— 

"  You  will  hardly  tell  by  what  you  see  that  I  write 
with  a  steel  pen.  It  is  a  device  come  out  of  France,  of 
which  the  original  was  very  good,  and  wrote  very  well, 
but  this  is  but  a  copy  ill  made.  When  they  get  the 
knack  of  making  them  exactly  I  do  not  doubt  but  the 
government  of  the  goose  quill  is  near  an  end,  for  none 
that  can  have  these  will  use  others." — '  Autobiography 
of  the  Hon.  Koger  North,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.,  1887,  p.  247. 

J.  DIXON. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  'PUNCH.' — Of  late  there  has 
been  much  correspondence  and  discussion  about 
those  who  took  part  in  the  commencement  of  our 
old  friend  Punch,  consequently  the  few  known 
facts  which  I  subjoin  may  prove  of  general  interest. 
Punch  was  originated  in  the  house  of  Mark  Lemon, 
the  four  men  who  worked  out  the  idea  being  Henry 
Mayhew,  Mark  Lemon,  Stirling  Coyne,  and  William 
Henry  Wills,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  first 
and  second  volumes.  The  publication  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans,  and  the 
staff  was  augmented  by  the  adherence  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Gilbert  Abbot  A'Beckett,  &c.  A'Beckett's 
first  paper,  entitled  *  Above  Bridge  Navy,'  appears 
at  p.  35,  vol.  i. ;  Douglas  Jerrold's  first  article, 
'Peel  Regularly  Called  In,'  signed  Q.,  occurs  at 
p.  102,  vol.  i. ;  Leech's  first  cartoon  appears  at 
p.  43,  vol.  i. ;  Albert  Smith's  contribution  at  p.  105, 
vol.  i.  ;  John  Oxenford's  first  paper  at  p.  256, 
vol.  ii.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

HURRICANE  AT  ROEHAMPTON,  1780. — Amongst 
my  Surrey  collections  I  have — 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Hurricane  that  happened  at 
Roehampton-Lane  and  Places  Adjacent  on  the  Fifteenth 
of  October,  1780,  illustrated  by  four  Outlines,  Washed 
and  Teinted.  By  E.  Edwards,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  London,  Printed  by  H.  Reynell,  No.  21,  near 
Air-Street,  Piccadilly.  MDCCLXXXI. 

The  pamphlet,  I  think,  is  scarce,  as  I  have  only 
seen  one  other  copy  in  thirty  years.  It  is  in 
quarto,  and  consists  of  title,  three  pages  of  pre- 
face, and  pages  1-8.  My  copy  has  a  duplicate 
set  of  the  engravings,  one  being  uncoloured,  and 
has  prefixed  to  it  the  portrait  of  a  middle-aged 
man  in  a  short  peruke,  loose  cravat,  with  a  book 
in  his  left  hand.  Is  this  a  portrait  of  Edwards  ? 
or  can  it  be  that  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  suffered 
terribly  from  the  storm,  if  we  may  judge  from 
"  A  View  of  Mr.  Browne's  House  in  Roehampton- 
Lane,  and  the  havoc  made  on  his  Premisses  by  the 
dreadfull  Storm  on  Sunday  Night  15th  Oct.,  1780. 
Published  as  the  Act  directs  l§t  Dec.,  1780,  by 
Fielding  &  Walker,  Pater  Noster  Row  "  ?  I  shall 
feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  will  kindly  give  me  any  information  respect- 
ing the  work  and  its  author,  or  Mr.  Browne. 

GPL. 

CHILDREN  AS  MEDIATORS. — Some  time  ago  I 
came  across  a  story  of  some  children  who  were 
sent  out  from  a  besieged  city  to  plead  for  the  in- 
habitants, and  their  request  was  granted.  I  cannot 
now  find  what  the  occasion  was,  and  shall  be  glad 
of  help.  INQUISITOR. 

MOLL  FLANDERS. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  the  heroine  of  Defoe's  novel  had  any  real 
existence  on  earth?  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
various  pirated  and  abridged  editions  of  Defoe's 
book,  which  profess  to  give  Moll's  real  name  as 
Lsetitia  Atkins  and  Mary  Patricksen,  as  well  as 
the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death,  her  will,  &c. ; 
but  I  can  find  no  shadow  of  evidence  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  person.  CLOCK-HOUSE. 

CONVICTS  SHIPPED  TO  AMERICA. — My  question 
(7th  S.  ii.  162,  &c.)  asking  the  name  of  some  con- 
vict transported  from  England  to  the  United 
States  has  been  answered  by  MR.  JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 
He  has  my  thanks.  The  name  given  is  Elizabeth 
Canning,  who  had  been  convicted  of  perjury.  The 
authority  is  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1813, 
vol.  ii.  p.  337.  She  is  there  stated  to  have 
married  a  person  named  Treat,  or  some  name  of 
a  sound  something  like  that,  to  have  been  trans- 
ported about  1753,  and  to  have  died  twenty  years 


after.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  I  read  that  on  July  17,  1731,  thirty- 
two  convict  felons  were  sentenced  for  transporta- 
tion in  the  Old  Bailey.  Are  the  records  of  this 
court  easily  accessible  ?  If  so,  will  not  some  con- 
tributor publish  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  names  of  the 
thirty-two  above-mentioned  worthies  who  left 
their  country  for  their  country's  good  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

GENERAL  GORDON. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  inform  me  whether  General 
Charles  George  Gordon  was  brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  England,  as  generally  supposed,  or 
whether  his  father's  family  were  Presbyterians  ? — 
for  he  is  mentioned  as  having  frequented  both 
forms  of  worship,  and  various  sects  are  said  to 
have  endeavoured  to  claim  him  as  belonging  to 
them.  JOHN  OLIVER. 

Philadelphia. 

ARMS  OF  MIDDLESEX  AND  ESSEX. — I  observe 
that  in  the  new  badges  devised  for  the  Essex 
Regiment  (late  44th  and  56th  Foot)  and  the 
Middlesex  Regiment  (late  57th  and  77th  Foot)  a 
shield  has  been  introduced,  purporting  to  be  the 
arms  of  the  county  in  each  case.  It  is,  Gules, 
three  see-axes  or  scimitars  fess-wise,  in  pale  or,  the 
blades  argent.  I  cannot  find  the  blazon  either  in 
Burke's  *  General  Armory '  or  in  any  county  his- 
tory. What  is  its  origin  ?  KENTISH  MAN. 

SCOTCH  KIRK  SESSION  RECORDS. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  where  there  is  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  Scotch  Kirk  Session  Records  that  have 
been  already  printed ;  or  can  any  one  furnish  me 
with  the  titles  of  such  of  these  Records  as  have 
been  printed  ?  D.  A. 

SIR  BEES  AP  THOMAS.— Will  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  say  where  the  best  accounts  of 
him,  as  to  his  life  and  genealogy,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
was  of  great  service  to  that  king,  and  is  buried,  I 
believe,  in  Carmarthen  Church,  where  is  his  effigy. 

B. 

BRAT  HEAD. — I  have  lately  been  sketching  on 
the  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  What  is  the 
height  of  Bray  Head  ?  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34,  St.  Petersburg  Place. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  POPE. — Some  time  before  his 
lamented  death,  the  late  MR.  EDWARD  SOLLY 
made  reference  to  "some  notes  on  the  bibliography 
of  Pope  "  which  he  had  been  recently  occupied  in 
arranging  (see  6th  S.  iv.  227).  Is  it  known  if 
these  notes  are  in  existence  ;  and,  if  so,  what  has 
become  of  them  ?  A  scientific  bibliography  of 
Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  the  ana  attaching  to 
those  writers,  is  a  desideratum  in  literature  which 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  MR.  SOLLY  did  not 
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live  to  supply.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  a 
selection  of  the  longer  articles  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Bibliographer,  the  Athenaum,  and 
to  'N.  &  Q.'  could  be  reprinted  in  a  handy 
volume.  W.  F.  PRIDBAUX. 

Calcutta. 

WESLEY. — On  the  Wesley  memorial  in  West- 
minster Abbey  are  the  following  lines  :  "  God 
buries  his  workmen,  but  carries  on  his  work."  I 
have  searched  various  biographies,  &c.,  but  cannot 
find  anything  to  tell  me  if  these  words  were  used 
by  Wesley  or  in  reference  to  him  by  some  one.  I 
shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  enlighten  me  on  this  point,  as  I  am  wanting  to 
use  the  words,  but  not  until  I  can  give  the  author 
credit  for  them.  HERBERT  BATSFORD. 

SCARBOROUGH  WARNING  :  ANDREW  MILLER. — 
In  a  naval  book  I  have  just  read  these  two  terms 
occur.  How  derived  ?  They  are  unknown  to  me, 
though  well  acquainted  with  sea  terms,  technical 
or  slang.  The  first  refers  to  something  falling 
without  giving  warning  to  those  below,  and  the 
second  is  said  to  be  Jack's  name  for  a  man-of-war. 
H.  A.  ST.  J.  M. 

[For  "Scarborough  Warning,"  see  lrt  S.  i.  138, 170: 
4th  S.  xii.  408;  6th  S.  j.  394;  ii.  17,  258.] 

MAGOR  =  MOGUL. — Is  Magor  a  corruption  of 
Mogul;  or  what  is  its  origin  ?  It  occurs  in  the 
following  title  : — 

"A  True  Relation,  without  all  Exception,  of  the 
strange  and  admirable  Accidents,  which  lately  happened 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  great  Magor,  or  Mogul,  who  is  the 

greatest  Monarch  of  the  East  Indies London,  Printed 

by  J.  D.  for  Thomas  Archer 1622." 

Reprinted  in  'Harleian  Miscellany/  i.  258,  ed- 
17,  Bennett  Park,  BIackheath,S.E.P*  Z'  R°UNI>< 

SPADE  GUINEA.  — I  have  a  spade  guinea  of 
George  III.  of  1789,  with  the  following  inscription 

On   It  :   M.  B.  F.  ET  H.  REX  F.  D.   B.  ET  L.  D.  S.  R.  I. 

A.  T.  ET  E.  1789.  May  I  ask  if  the  following  is  the 
correct  expodtion  of  the  above  ?— "  Magnse  Britannia 
(Franciae)  et  Hibernise  Rex  Fidei  Defensor,  Bruns- 
wicki  et  Lunenburgi  Dux,  Sancti  Romani  Imperii 
Apostohci  Tutor  et  Elector."  E.  C.  U. 

LEONARD  TOWNE.— A  Mr.  Leonard  Towne,  who 
was  a  chemist  in  business  at  Gainsborough,  pub- 
lished by  subscription,in  1816,  a  book  entitled  'The 
*  armer  and  Grazier's  Guide,  containing  a  Collection 
of  valuable  Receipes  for  the  most  Common  and 
Jatal  Disorders  to  which  Horses  and  Horned 
battle  in  general  are  subject.'  The  book  was 
printed  by  Adam  Stark,  a  bookseller  whose  shop 
was  within  my  memory,  in  the  market-place  of 
that  town.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  Mr.  Towne 
was  the  author  of  any  other  books  ?  His  '  Guide ' 
s  a  very  useful  production,  much  superior  to  the 


cattle-doctoring  books  which  were  in  fashion  at  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote.         EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

ELIZA  BATTYE. — She  is  author  of  '  Giuliano  de 
Medicis,  and  other  Poems/  pp.  192,  Southwell, 
1838.  There  is  no  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  seems  to  be  rarely  met 
with.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  a 
copry.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
'  Giuliano  de  Medicis '  is  a  drama  ?  Eliza  Battye 
was  a  contributor  of  verses  to  the  'Festive  Wreath,' 
published  in  Manchester  1842.  Is  this  Notting- 
hamshire poetess  still  living  ?  R.  INGLIS. 

"THE  HORN    AT    QUEEN'S."  — In    'Barnabae 
Itinerarium'  (first  part)  is  the  following  couplet  :—- 
Totum  sit  Atheniense, 
Imo  Gornu  Reginense. 
Thus  Englished  :— 

Each  thing  there 's  [Oxford]  the  Muses'  Minion, 
The  Horn  at  Queen's  speaks  pure  Athenian. 

Will  some  member  of  Queen's  kindly  explain  the 
last  line  ?    What  is  the  horn  alluded  to  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

HILCOCK  OR  HTLCOCK.— Of  family  names  that  of 
Hilcock  or  Hylcock  is  evidently  one  of  the  scarcest. 
I  have  searched  Burke's '  Peerage  and  Baronetage,' 
extant  and  extinct,  his  'Landed  Gentry/  and 
numerous  other  works  from  cover  to  cover— ex- 
cepting Lower's  'Patronymica  Britannica/  where 
it  is  merely  given — without  coming  across  a  single 
occurrence  of  this  most  rare  name.  Would  some 
reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  assist  in  giving  it  a  local 
habitation,  and  say  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  county  visitations  ?  Was  the  name  originally 
De  Montcoq,  and  of  Huguenot  extraction  ? 

HILCOCK. 

HANGER  TATLEFER. — Can  anyone  give  me  any 
information  of  Hanger  Taylefer,  who,  in  39  Hen. 
III.  (Dugdale,  vol.  iv.  p.  289),  left  a  rent  charge  on 
certain  land  in  Ospringe  in  favour  of  Davington 
Priory,  Kent?  Was  John  Tayllor,  who  in  35 
Hen.  VIII.  (Willement's  '  History  of  Davington 
Priory)  was  paying  a  somewhat  similar  rent  for 
land  in  Ospringe,  a  descendant  of  Hanger  Tayle- 
fer? GEO.  S.  FRY. 

Csedmon,  Albert  Road,  Walthamstow. 

KIRK. — This  name  appears  on  some  of  the 
cards  of  a  pack  illustrated  with  ^Esop's  fables, 
published  in  1759.  Is  anything  known  of  him  as 
an  engraver ;  or  was  he  merely  the  seller  of  the 
cards?  GEO.  CLULOW. 

GEORGE  BARNARD. -—Some  views  of  old  Folke- 
stone, in  water  colours,  signed  by  George  Barnard 
and  dated  1832,  were  lately  exposed  for  sale  in 
Folkestone  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  is 
just  now  on  a  visit  to  that  town.  Barnard  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  landscape  painting.  Al- 
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though  he  was  very  familiar  with  Folkestone  and 
its  neighbourhood,  he  did  not  reside  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  What  else  is  known  concerning 
him  ?  I  may  add  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
sketch  he  made  of  Lydden  Spout,  near  Shake- 
speare's Cliff.  F.  W.  CHESSON. 

DE  SANCY  DIAMOND.— It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  James  II.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  (for 
25,OOOZ.).  It  disappeared  in  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion,  was  bought  by  Napoleon  later  on,  sold  by 
him  to  Prince  Paul  Demidoff,  and  bought  back  by 
France  for  625,000  francs.  Is  there  anything  to 
show  how  James  II.  became  possessed  of  it  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Haverstock  Hill. 

JOHN  WOODS. — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
Yorkshire  readers  would  give  me  any  information 
about  a  certain  John  Woods,  who  in  Burke's 
'Landed  Gentry '  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to 
Ireland  on  military  service  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Where  did  he  come  from  in  York- 
shire? A.  B.  STEVENSON. 

JOHNSON  AND  Miss  HICKMAN.  —  In  Burke's 
'  Landed  Gentry/  sixth  edition,  1882,  under  the 
head  of  "  Turton  Family,"  we  are  told  that  "  Dr. 
John  Turton,  of  the  Hall,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Adam  Street,  London,  married  Miss  Hickman,  of 
Old  Swinford,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  some 
verses,  entitled  '  To  Miss  Hickman  playing  on  the 
Spinet ' ";  and  that  these  verses  are  to  be  found 
in  Boswell's  'Johnson/  vol.  i.  p.  97.  I  have 
looked  through  two  editions,  but  have  failed  to 
discover  them,  and  Hickman  does  not  appear  in 
the  index.  Will  some  one  of  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  enlighten  me  ?  Old  Swinford  is 
near  Stourbridge,  where  Johnson  was  at  school. 
WM.  HENRY  HAYWARD. 

CERAMIC. — It  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
viz.,  by  Becher,  a  Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor,  that 
Prince  Eupert  had  in  his  employ  an  Hungarian 
potter  (name  unknown)  who  about  1680  manu- 
factured from  English  clay,  and  sold  in  London, 
white,  translucent  porcelain,  equal  to  the  finest 
Indian  ware.  Is  anything  known  about  this  potter, 
or  is  he  a  myth  ?  Jewitt's  « Ceramic  Art  in  Great 
Britain '  does  not  mention  him  or  Prince  Rupert's 
pottery  either.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

ALLHALLOWS,  BREAD  STREET:  JOHN  MILTON. 
— Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  became  of  the 
tablet  formerly  conspicuous  on  the  external  wall  of 
this  church  when  that  sacred  edifice  was  demolished 
some  few  years  ago  ?  I  remember  many  and  many 
a  time,  when  a  boy,  stopping  to  read  the  lines 
engraved  on  the  stone.  They  consisted  of  a  record 
that  the  great  author  of  «  Paradise  Lost'  had  been 
baptized  within,  and  below  that  piece  of  information 


was  inscribed  Dryden's  celebrated  epigram  written 
for  the  frontispiece  of  the  edition  of  the  poet's 
works  published  in  1688  (the  "  Somers  "  edition,  as 
it  is  called),  and  printed  below  the  engraved 
portrait  of  the  author — a  composition  recognizable 
by  its  opening  line  : — 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  'ages  born,  &c. 
The  other  day,  "revisiting  the  glimpses" — the 
few  that  remain— of  my  beloved  ancient  Augusta, 
I  found,  it  is  true,  a  tablet  of  modern  date  let  into 
the  wall  of  some  warehouses  recently  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  razed  Allhallows.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  this  memorial  connected  the  names  of  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  in  office  at  the  time  of 
the  removal  of  the  church  with  the  illustrious 
name  inseparably  associated  with  the  early  parish 
of  the  bearer.  But  the  substituted  memorial  said 
nothing  of  the  former  memento,  and  did  not  repro- 
duce Dryden's  lines.  The  verses  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dryden,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  vol.  vi. 
of  Prof.  Masson's  voluminous  and  invaluable 
life  and  times  of  the  poet,  in  what,  I  think,  he 
phrases  "  Miltoniana."  But,  strange  to  say,  the 
epigram  finds  no  place  in  Maitland,  Allen,  Knight, 
Loftie,  nor  in  Thornbury's  '  Old  and  New  London.' 
Nor  is  it  reprinted,  as  I  submit  it  might  with 
propriety  have  been,  in  the  memoir  of  Milton  in 
the  new  edition  (the  ninth)  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.'  NEMO. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON'S  MONUMENT. — 
Murray's  'London  As  It  Is'  (1879)  states  that 
amongst  the  monuments  of  Old  St.  Paul's  "  pre- 
served in  the  crypt  of  the  present  building,  is  that  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Chancellor."  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  crypt  the  other 
day  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it,  but  was  informed 
by  the  attendant  that  no  such  monument  was  there. 
Will  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  say  if  the 
monument  is  still  in  existence  ;  and,  if  so,  where 
and  how  it  may  be  seen  ?  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holmby  House,  Forest  Gate. 

RADMAN.— What  was  this  class  of  person  in 
Saxon  or  early  Norman  times  ?  Warter  mentions 
it  in  his  '  An  Old  Shropshire  Oak/  but  says  "  it  is 
a  doubtful  matter."  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  Ducange  gives,  under  "Kadmanni," 
"  qui  et  Eadchenisters  Anglis,  Liberi  tenentes  qui 
arabant,  et  herciabant  ad  curiam  domini,  sen  falca- 
bant  aut  metebant,  apud  Edward,  Cokum  ad  Littl. 
sect.  1  et  117."  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with 
this  explanation  had  not  Mr.  Warter,  so  generally 
accurate,  expressed  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 
Worthing. 

UDE  REBUS  ET  ACTIS."— -Whose  is  this  motto, 
if  it  be  a  motto  ?  J.  DANIEL. 
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Rfpttt*. 

MASLIN  PANS. 

(6*  S.  vi.  47,  158 ;  x.  289  ;  xii.  471 ;  7th  S. 
iii.  385,  485 ;  iv.  57.) 

I  think  that  MR.  HALLBN  has  not  succeeded  in 
proving  that  these  pans  derived  their  name  from 
Malines.  I  have  read  through  his  notes  in  these 
pages  and  also  his  article  in  Walford's  Antiquarian 
Magazine  for  September,  1887,  but  he  does  not 
anywhere  prove  that  the  English  name  for  this  city 
was  Maslin,  as  he  asserts  it  was.  As  I  shall  prove 
below,  he  is  wrong  in  stating  that  maslin  pans  "  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
sixteenth  century"  (6th  S.  xii.  471).  Therefore  we 
require  mediaeval  forms  of  the  name  of  Malines.  My 
search  for  these  have  yielded  the  following  results  : 
A.D.  1319,  villa  Machlinensis,  *  Foedera,'  ii.  392; 
A.D.  1339,  same  form,  id.,  ii.  1085  ;  A.D.  1338, 
Machilinia,id.,  ii.  1058, 1059 ;  A.D.  1411-12,  Mach- 
lin,  '  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,'  i.  390,  391. 
This  form  is  unusual,  the  usual  forms  being 
Mallines,  Malyns,  Malines,  Matins,  for  which 
see  '  Rot.  Parliament.,'  i.  476a  ;  ii.  121a,  446b  ;  v. 
565  ;  « Liber  Albus '  (London),  i.  535,  615  ;  Riley, 
'  Memorials  of  London,'  130,  197  ;  '  Foedera,'  ii. 
389,  643,  959,  971,  1083,  1084.  I  have  nowhere 
met  with  the  form  Maslin,  and  if,  as  I  believe, 
this  form  was  unknown,  it  is  evident  that  the 
metal  known  as  maslin  cannot  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Malines. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  A.-S.  deriva- 
tion, of  which  MR.  HALLEN  speaks  with  contempt. 
MR.  HALLEN  asks  if  it  is  likely  that  an  obsolete 
"  Saxon  "  word  would  be  revived  solely  to  designate 
these  metal  pans.  But  the  word  was  not  obsolete, 
and  it  was  applied  to  other  things  besides  pans. 
Turning  to  Stratmann,  I  find  that  he  cites  the 
Middle  English  mastling,  &c.,  from  the  'Ancren 
Eiwle,'  circa  1200;  '  HaliMeidenhad,'  same  date; 
and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  line  1926,  circa  1300. 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  means  a  metal,  and  not 
pans  from  Malines.  In  the  *  Complaint  of  the 
Ploughman/  circa  1390,  in  Wright's  'Political 
Songs,'  i.  308,  32,  the  author  speaks  of 
Stirrops  gay  of  gold  mastling. 

So  that  the  word  was  not  even  then  obsolete.  In 
the  '  Nottingham  Borough  Records,'  ii.  20,  6  ;  22, 
22,  "  patellae  de  maslyn"  occur  in  A.D.  1403  and 
1404.  Probably  earlier  quotations  than  these  might 
be  found,  -  In  the  same  work,  iii.  22,  24,  we  have 
a  "maslyn  basyn,  pretii  xld,"  in  A.D.  1492.  In 
the  '  Lancashire  Wills,'  ii.  174,  a  valuation  occurs 
of  "  brase  and  masselen,  vZi.,"  A.D.  1561,  which  sug- 
gests that  maslin  was  then  understood  to  mean  a 
metal.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that 
Malines  was  not  known  as  Maslin,  that  maslin 
was  not  an  obsolete  A.-S.  word,  that  it  existed 
down  to  the  days  of  maslin  pans,  and  that  maslin 


s  applied  to  other  utensils  besides  pans.    The 
admission  of  these  points  is  fatal  to  MR.  HALLEN'S 
tymology  of  this  word. 

MR.  HALLEN  identifies  maslin,  the  metal,  with 
maslin,  mixed  corn.  This  is  wrong,  for  the  earlier 
form  of  the  latter  word  was  mestylyon  (see  '  Prompt. 
Parv.,'  p.  335;  'Oath.  Angl.,'  p.  230;  Wright- 
Wiilcker,  597,  15).  This  word  is  thus  the  Old 
French  mesteillon  (modern  mtteil),  Low  Latin 
mixtilio,  derived  eventually  from  the  Latin  miscere. 
3ut  the  metal  maslin  is  the  A.-S.  mastling,  mces- 
ing,  which  is  glossed  by  orichalcum,  ces,  and 
dectrum.  This  word  was  applied  to  vessels  even 
n  A.-S.  (see  the  Corpus  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
Mark  vii.  4  ;  Cockayne's  '  Leechdoms,'  iii.  292, 17). 
Turning  to  the  sister  dialects,  we  find  a  word  mess- 
ing meaning  brass  in  German,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Icelandic.  J.  T.  F.  has  said  (7th  S.  iii.  485) 
that  the  form  mess-ing  was  in  use  in  Yorkshire. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  A.-S.  mwstling  only  differs 
torn  the  other  forms  in  having  the  diminutive  ling 
instead  of  ing.  We  have  in  German  messe,  f. ,  mess, 
n.,  a  mixed  metal  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  seems 
to  be  merely  the  Latin  massa.  Ettmiiller,  p.  202, 
gives  an  A.-S.  "  mass,  mces  (melius  mess},  -es,  n.  ? 
stannum,"  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  word. 
Now  Kemble's '  Codex,'  iv.  275,  21,  contains  a  men- 
tion of  "vi.  mae'sene  sceala,"  which  has  considerably 
puzzled  the  A.-S.  lexicographers.  Thus  Leo,  32, 39, 
explains  this  adjective  as  meaning  "  was  zum  Tische 
gehb'rt,"  that  is,  he  derives  it  from  m'ese,  a  table  ; 
whilst  Prof.  Toller  believes  it  to  stand  for  *mceseren, 
of  maple.  But  I  think  mcesen  (the  accent  is 
probably  due  to  Kemble)  is  an  adjective  formed 
from  Ettmiiller's  mass.  The  Germans  have  a  corre- 
sponding adj.  mess-en  (M.H.G.  mess-in),  formed 
from  messe  or  mess.  I  therefore  conclude  that  this 
vexed  passage  means  "  6  dishes  or  cups  of  brass 
or  mixed  metal."  This  excursus  has  led  me  away 
from  MR.  HALLEN  ;  but  it  will,  I  hope,  prove  to 
him  how  well  authenticated  a  word  is  maslin,  the 
name  of  a  metal.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 


GALILEO  (7th  S.  iv.  9,  113, 158,  230,  272).— In 
the  second  edition  of  Pieralisi'a  work  he  inserts  a 
letter  from  Angelo  Secchi  complimenting  him  on 
his  labours  ;  but  that  eminent  astronomer  was  so 
much  a  man  of  the  world  that  he  could  not  forbear 
giving  a  parenthetical  warning  of  the  disappoint- 
ment in  store  for  the  honest  author  who  thought 
that  by  a  statement  of  facts  he  had  silenced  mis- 
representation. "  I  dare  not  hope,  however,  that  you 
have  closed  for  ever  the  mouths  of  those  who  speak 
from  prejudice  (passione).  They  are  never  silenced." 
I  cannot  hope  for  a  better  fate.  But  I  rest 
satisfied  that  to  all  dispassionate  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  it  will  be  clear  that  your  correspondent 
speaks  under  the  annoyance  of  being  refuted  and 
ungenerously  (I)  in  calling  special  attention  to  my 
use  of  a  word  which  was,  after  all,  but  a  quota- 
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tion*  from  one  who  did  not  deal  in  euphemisms, 
and  it  is  quite  plain  that  I  used  the  word 
with  reference  to  the  general  error,  not  apply- 
ing it  to  himself  or  any  individual ;  (2)  in 
the  mystification,  beyond  my  powers  of  unravelling, 
of  what  seemed  the  very  simple  allusion  to  Windsor 
Castle ;  and  (3)  in  the  iteration  of  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  have  been  thoroughly  discredited  by 
the  ample  quotationsf  of  others  as  well  as  myself. 

Equally  "  ungenerous  "  is  his  treatment  of  MR. 
STEGGALL.  This  correspondent's  pertinent  and 
most  valuable  citation,  though  quoted  through 
the  medium  of,  was  not,  as  MR.  LYNN  disparag- 
ingly (mis)represents,  from  a  writer  in  a  French 
departmental  journal,  but  from  a  Protestant 
political  writer  of  great  repute.  One  might  almost 
think  that  MR.  LYNN  does  not  know  Mallet 
du  Pan !  But,  worst  of  all,  it  is  not  only  Mallet 
du  Pan  whom  he  tries  to  ignore,  but  Galileo's  own 
most  important  lettter,  preserved  in  the  National 
Library  of  Paris,  written  seven  months  after  his 
trial,  which  declares  (I  repeat  and  translate  two 
lines  of  it,  because  his  only  excuse  is  that  he  may 
have  overlooked  the  French  extract  in  miniature 
type)  that  he  "  had  not  suffered  in  the  two  only 
matters  that  should  be  dear  to  us — in  life  or  honour 
— but  quite  the  contrary."  And  then  after  this  he 
challenges  poor  little  ignorant  me  to  furnish  him 
with  an  "  original "  document  to  read  before  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  with  a  flourish 
about  "only  seeking  after  truth,"  when  a  more 
authoritative  and  better-informed  correspondent 
had  already  put  this  irrefragable  testimony  into 
his  hands ! 

As  to  the  wording  of  the  so-called  recanta- 
tion, infallibility  has  never  been  claimed  for 
the  sentences  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  if  it  let 
its  zeal  for  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  Bible 
outrun  its  discretion,  it  is  not  England  exactly 
that  can  afford  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  it  for 
that !  But  I  have  not  meddled  with  scientific  defini- 
tions. I  wrote  simply  to  dispel  vulgar  errors  con- 
cerning the  treatment  Galileo  received.  The  facts 
of  that  treatment  have  now  been  placed  on  record 
by  reference  to  unexceptionable  authorities.  That 
is  all  that  I  proposed  to  do,  and  there  I  am  content 
to  leave  the  matter.  E.  H.  BUSK. 

GOOSEBERRY  (7th  S.  iv.  204,  252). —PROP. 
SKEAT  mistakes  me :  I  disdain  to  play  at  any 
"game"  unfairly,  and  even  if  I  were  "playing 
gooseberry,"  I  should  be  careful  to  observe  the 
utmost  rigour.  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  regard 

*  And  one  which  had  already  met  with  discussion  and 
use  in  « N.  &  Q.'  (6'h  S.  x.  332,  451;  xi.  13;  7">  S.  iv.  51). 
Indeed,  MR.  C.  OSBORNB'S  excellent  remarks  at  the  first 
reference  on  the  general  reluctance  to  give  up  rooted 
errors  is  admirably  applicable  to  the  present  occasion. 

f  I  ought  to  have  brought  forward  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  among  my  liat  of  cardinals  spe- 
cially friendly  to  Galileo. 


search  after  etymological  truth  in  the  light  of  a 
pastime;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  certainly  did 
not  for  nefarious  purpose  of  my  own  suppress,  nor 
do  I  consider  that  I  did  suppress,  any  evidence  the 
author  of  the  'Concise  Dictionary'  supplies  as  to  the 
evolution  of  gooseberry,  via  grooseberry,  from  the 
"unrecorded"  O.F.  grose.  On  that  question  I 
really  did  not  see  that  the  Irish,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and 
Swedish  names  for  the  fruit  threw  any  particular 
light ;  I  even  doubted  if  some  of  them  were  cognate 
with  gooseberry.  This  confession  may  convict  me 
of  folly,  but  hardly,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  knavery. 

I  should  as  soon  think  of  accusing  PROF.  SKEAT 
of  not  knowing  "  B  from  a  bull's  foot "  as  of  not 
knowing  n  from  u ;  and  I  did  neither.  I  fancied 
that,  like  many  another  mortal,  he  had  perhaps 
been  misled  by  the  blunder  of  a  compositor.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  he  had  not,  and  I  offer  my 
humble  apology  to  him  for  having  entertained  any 
such  suspicion.  I  have  found  Krausbeere  since  I 
wrote  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  it  is  defined  "  (1)  whortle- 
berry, (2)  rough  gooseberry,"  no  mention  being 
made  of  its  denoting  cranberry.  This  fruit,  whether 
PROF.  SKEAT  chooses  to  believe  me  or  not,  is  called 
Kronsbeere  in  North  Germany,  and  has  that  name, 
with  others,  assigned  to  it  in  a  bulky  '  Hand- 
Worterbuch'  (Karlsruhe  and  Leipzig,  1851), 
founded  on  the  still  larger  work  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hilpert.  As  to  Kransbeere,  PROF.  SKEAT  is  right. 
It  is  "unrecorded";  but  I  did  not  deliberately 
invent  the  word  to  support  my  theory.  It  came 
of  a  defect  of  vision,  and  not  of  moral  obliquity,  and 
I  would  that  I  had  written  Kranbeere.  "  How- 
ever," as  PROF.  SKEAT  remarks  about  the  sub- 
stitution of  Kranichbeere  for  Kranbeere  in  the  new 
edition  of  Fliigel,  "I  suppose  it  makes  no  great 
difference."  The  least  regrettable  result  of  my 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  is  that  they  have 
brought  PROF.  SKE.AT  back— "  himself  again  "—to 
the  pages  of '  N.  &  Q.'  ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  name  for  a  gooseberry  in  Scotland  is  grozet. 
EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

KINDLY  SCOT  (7th  S.  iv.  ies).— Blunt,  in  his 
'Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  1869, 
p.  57,  in  explanation  of  the  phrase  "  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth,"  says,  "so  a  'kindly  Scot'  meant  a 
native  Scot ;  and  Ninian  Wingate,  an  able  op- 
ponent of  Knox,  calls  Linlithgow  his  f  kindly 
town,'  i.  e.,  his  native  town."  So  in  Scots  law  a 
"  kindly  tenant "  is  one  whose  ancestors  have  re- 
sided a  long  time  upon  the  same  lands  (Ogilvie). 
Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  'English  Past  and 
Present,'  p.  167,  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
"  kindly  fruits  " — i.  e.,  natural,  such  as  the  earth 
according  to  its  kind  should  naturally  produce  ; 
and  says,  "  to  show  how  little  kindly  once  meant 
benignant,  Sir  Thomas  More  tells  us  that  Richard 
III.  calculated  by  murdering  his  two  nephews  in 
the  Tower  to  make  himself  accounted  'a  kindly 
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king'— i.e.,  by  fcind  or  natural  descent."  The 
word  is  used  in  Wiclif's  earlier  version  of  the 
Bible,  Matt.  vi.  16,  Bom.  i.  26  ;  in  other  writers, 
and  in  '  Piers  Plowman.'  See  the  index  to  Prof. 
Skeat's  edition  in  "Kynde,  A.S.  cynde." 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

This  phrase  is  put  by  the  grand  old  minstrel  in 
the  mouth  of  the  gallant  Douglas  when  his  life's 
blood  was  ebbing  out,  after  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn  : — 

Oh,  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush, 

Beneath  the  bloomin'  brier, 
Let  never  livin'  mortal  ken 
A  kindly  Scot  lies  here. 

The  phrase  seems  self-explanatory  to  my  mind.  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  one  who,  despite  an  ascetic 
Culvinistic  training  and  other  causes  which  pro- 
duce a  certain  outward  sternness  and  purpose- 
fulness  characteristic  of  the  race,  yet  cherishes  a 
thoughtful  sympathy,  an  unostentatious  generosity, 
and  cordial,  though  unobtrusive,  feelings  of  friend- 
ship towards  those  amongst  whom  his  lot  may  be 
cast — in  fact,  a  Scot  endowed  with  the  best  virtues 
of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  and  the  fewest  of 
its  defects.  E.  A.  LAWRENCE. 

Barnstaple. 

PARALLEL  IDEAS:  SPIRES  (7th  S.  iv.  165).— I 
have  never  had  much  faith  in  so-called  "  parallel 
ideas."  Many  of  them  are  so  obvious,  that  if  a 
man  says  anything  at  all  on  the  subject,  he  can 
scarcely  avoid  doing  so  in  words  which  have  been 
used  by  others  before  him.  Surely  to  say  that 
spires  point  to  heaven  is  not  such  a  profound 
utterance  as  to  excite  our  wonder  as  to  who  first 
said  it.  Why,  it  is  evident ;  spires  do  point  to 
heaven.  Where  else  could  they  point  ?  And  we 
all  know  they  are  silent,  at  least  generally ;  for 
there  are  some  with  a  bell  projecting  from  the 
sides,  about  half  way  up.  (I  have  a  lively  re- 
collection of  one  which  used  to  be  rung  at  seven 
o'clock  every  morning,  to  call  us  boys  to  the  Horn- 
castle  Grammar  School,  fifty  years  ago.)  These 
could  not  then  strictly  be  said  to  point  "  silently  " 
to  heaven. 

My  nursemaid,  who  certainly  had  never  read 
either  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  used  to  say  that 
spires  pointing  to  heaven  were  put  to  churches 
to  show  they  were  the  places  where  we  were  taught 
the  way  to  heaven.  The  idea  is  almost  too  trite 
for  poetry.  &  R 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

HENNIN  (7th  S.  iv.  188).— A  hennin  was  a  lofty 
head -tire  worn  by  French  ladies  of  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  exact  form  of  which  is, 
according  to  M.  Quicherat,  not  known.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  article  comprised  a  sort 
of  horn  (and  sometimes  two  horns)  of  the  nature  of 
that  Oriental  ornament  which  is  referred  to  in 
1  Samuel  ii.  1  by  Hannah  as  "exalted  in  the 


Lord,"  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures — e.  g. , 
2  Samuel  xxii.  3,  Psalm  xviii.  2,  1  Chronicles 
xxv,  5,  Jeremiah  xlviii.  25,  Zechariah  i.  21,  and 
Luke  i.  69.  Attached  to  the  wearer's  forehead, 
these  horns  or  hennins  sustained  kerchiefs  of  lawn 
or  tissue,  which  depended  from  them  and  fluttered 
about  the  wearers'  shoulders.  The  peculiar  tire 
called  cauchoise  by  the  French  of  modern  Nor- 
mandy, because  the  women  of  Oaux  are  accustomed 
to  adorn  their  heads  with  it,  is  a  survival  of  the 
hennin  ;  its  analogues  obtain  in  several  districts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  It  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  Monstrelet  in  his  '  Chroniques,'  where 
he  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  Carmelite 
preacher  Thomas  Couecte  denounced  to  the  mob 
what  he  considered  the  luxury  and  wicked  vanity 
of  the  noble  ladies  of  his  time,  and  from  the  very 
pulpit  incited  the  ragamuffins  to  bawl  after  the 
wearers  "Au  hennin!  Au  hennin!"  wherever 
they  appeared  in  the  streets.  The  gamins  en- 
deavoured to  tear  the  offending  garments  from  the 
brows  of  the  ladies;  but  neither  these  outrages  nor 
the  fury  of  Couecte  sufficed  to  condemn  the  hennins, 
which  survived  some  time  longer.  Modern  French 
antiquaries  apply  the  name  hennin  to  the  horns 
which  (often  made  of  silver)  long  continued  to  be 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  East  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Mohammedan  world,  in  the  manner  referred 
to  by  the  Scriptural  term  "horn."  It  was  one  of 
these  Mr.  Eolls  described  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, as  noticed  by  A.  H.  I  believe  such  a 
hennin  of  silver  exists  in  the  British  Museum. 

0. 

SOLON  AND  CRCESUS  (7th  S.  iv.  166).— If  MR, 
DENHAM  ROUSE  will  excuse  the  reference  to  a 
reply  from  me  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  viii.  7,  of.  vi. 
417,  and  will  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  look  at  it, 
there  is  there  a  story  from  the  'Gesta  Romanorum' 
which  he  may  bring  into  comparison  with  his  own 
at  p.  166.  I  may  at  the  same  time  observe  that 
Helinandus,  whom  I  took  from  the  Bodleian  cata- 
logue as  the  author  of  the  'Gesta,'  is  not  now 
accepted  as  such,  but  Berchorius,  probably  circa 
A.D.  1350.  (Quarterly  Review,  No.  277,  p.  100.) 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

MISTAKE  CONCERNING  THE  EUCHARIST  (7th  S. 
iv.  226). — It  is  just  possible  that  He"loise,  a  brilliant 
but  eccentric  woman,  may  have  claimed  to  con- 
secrate the  Holy  Eucharist,  just  as  she  occasioned 
comment  by  giving  her  convent  the  title  of  the 
Paraclete,  it  being  then  unusual  to  consecrate 
churches  under  the  invocation  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Holy  Trinity.  Possibly,  also,  such  a  claim 
was  at  other  times  erroneously  advanced  by  religious 
ladies  who  were  heads  of  houses.  But  I  submit 
that  the  actual  claim  of  some  of  such  ladies  was 
not  to  consecrate  and  offer  the  Christian  sacrifice 
(and,  of  course,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  that  sacrifice 
that  both  species  should  in  each  celebration  be 
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consecrated),  but  only  to  act  as  deacons  can  do  in 
the  church—  i.  «.,  to  administer  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  consecrated  in  the  chalice  to  the  com- 
municant faithful.  Even  this  shadowy  claim  (at 
least  as  regards  the  Latins)  would  be  impossible 
now,  and  has  been  impossible  for  ages,  for  in  the 
Latin  rite,  of  course,  not  only  do  the  laity  not 
communicate  from  the  chalice,  but  even  if  priests 
be  present  no  one  communicates  under  botk  species 
except  the  celebrant  himself.  Bitually  speaking, 
no  woman  could  consecrate  the  contents  of  the 
chalice,  for  the  sacrifice  is  imperfect,  and  indeed 
inadequate,  unless  both  species  be  not  only  conse- 
crated and  offered,  but  also  both  be  partaken  of  by 
the  celebrant  himself,  this  participation  being 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  Eucharistic  sacri- 
fice. No  religious  women  have,  I  submit,  claimed, 
or  at  least  claimed  canonically  and  successfully,  to 
do  more  than  to  act  in  the  deacon's  office  and 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
It  was  said  by  uninstructed  critics  and  enemies  ol 
the  late  Miss  Caroline  Sellon,  of  Devonshire,  that 
she  claimed  to  act  as  a  priest,  but  in  reality  all 
she  claimed  (and  I  do  not  affirm  this  positively) 
was  her  right  as  an  abbess  to  administer  the  al- 
ready consecrated  contents  of  the  chalice.  In  the 
same  way  Christian  kings  have  always  claimed  to 
rank  as  deacons  of  the  universal  church,  and  the 
"  dalmatic  robe "  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
her  predecessors  is  a  further  evidence  of  this  claim 
and  custom.  To  take  an  early  instance,  Charle- 
magne read  the  gospel  at  High  Mass,  vested  in  a 
dalmatic,  at  his  coronation  on  Christmas  Day,  800. 

H.  DE  B.  H. 
C.  C.  C.  Oxon. 

BASSUS  (6«»  S.  xi.  488  ;  Vth  S.  iv.  129).— Corre- 
spondents require  the  stimulus  of  PROCUL'S  repeti- 
tion. The  passage  which  he  seeks  for  is  this  :— 

"Gabius  Bassus  in  tertio  librorum,  quos  de  Origine 
Vocabulorum  compoauit :  '  Divinatio,'  inquit,  '  judicium 
appellatur,  quoniam  divinare  quodammodo  judex 
oporteat,  quam  sententiam  sese  ferre  par  sit ' " 
(Aulus  Gellius,  'N.  A.,'  ii.  4). 

Aulus  Gellius,  however,  does  not  approve  of  the 
definition,  of  which  he  remarks,  "  Nimis  quidem 
est  in  verbis  Gabii  Bassi  ratio  imperfecta,  vel 
magis  inops  et  jejuna."  He  then  explains  and 
qualifies  the  expression.  The  poet  was  Caesius 
Bassus.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

JOHN,  SON  OF  GILBERT  LE  MARESCHAL  (7th  S. 
iv.  188).— William  Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.,  was  the  first  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
left  five  sons  and  several  daughters.  The  sons  were 
Earls  of  Pembroke  in  succession,  but  all  died  with- 
out male  issue  and  were  succeeded  by  their  sisters. 
Therefore  the  Mareschals  of  Gildeford  cannot  be 
descended  from  the  Mareschals,  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke. There  were,  however,  collateral  branches  of 
the  Mareschals,  and  as  William  Mareschal,  Earl  of 


Pembroke,  had  a  son  Gilbert  it  is  possible  that 
Gilbert  Mareschal,  of  Gildeford,  may  have  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  branches.  William  Mares- 
chars  grandfather  was  a  Gilbert  Mareschal. 

Iv.  S.  ]VI. 
Edinburgh. 

AMERICA  (7th  S.  iv.  247).— The  meaning  of  the 
name  Amerigo  has  been  often  discussed,  the  only  thing 
certain  being  that  it  is  one  of  those  names  of  Teutonic 
origin,  like  Humberto,  Alfonzo,  Grimaldi,  or  Gari- 
baldi, so  common  in  Northern  Italy,  which  testify 
to  the  Gothic  or  Lombard  conquest.  Amaric,  which 
occurs  as  early  as  744  A.D.,  is  probably  a  contracted 
form  of  the  name  Amalaric,  borne  by  a  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  died  in  531.  A  Bishop  Emrich  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Salisbury  in  807,  and  an 
Americus  Balistarius  is  mentioned  in  the  Close 
Rolls  (thirteenth  century).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  stem  is  im,  from  which  we  get  the  name 
of  Emma.  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  though  Ferguson  thinks  it  may  denote 
"strife"  or  "noise."  Since,  however,  the  name 
is  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  and  since  the  Ama- 
lungs  were  the  royal  race  of  the  Ostrogoths,  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  stem  is  amal-,  which  was  for- 
merly thought  to  mean  "  without  spot,"  but  is  now 
more  plausibly  connected  with  the  Old  Norse  ami, 
labour,  work.  The  suffix  ric,  cognate  with  rex, 
reich,  and  rick,  means  "  rich  "  or  "  powerful,"  and 
therefore  the  most  probable  signification  of  Amerigo 
is  "  strong  for  labour."  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

In  the  Glossary  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  Miss 
Yonge's  'History  of  Christian  Names/  London, 
1863,  p.  xxiv,  "Americo,  m.,  Port.,  Teu.,  work 
ruler,  ii.  259  ;  Amerigo,  m.,  Ital.,  Teu.,  work 
ruler,  ii.  259."  At  the  reference  in  vol.  ii. 

"  Amal  ia  reckoned  as  a  semi-divine  mythic  forefather  of 
the  Amalungen,  or  royal  tribe  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  being 
son  or  grandson  of  Gaut  or  Gapt,  and  meaning  the 
working  or  measuring.  Hence  Amalrich,  the  work  ruler, 
a  curiously  appropriate  name  for  the  new  world  of  labour 
and  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

How  is  it  that  the  Portuguese  form  Americo  has 
prevailed  over  the  Italian  Amerigo,  which  was 
Vespucci's  name  ?  It  is  the  more  correct,  and 
sounds  better.  In  the  Latin  letter  announcing  his 
discovery  he  is  called  Albericus,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  "  elf-king."  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  "  America  "  is  the 
name  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and,  as  Washington 
[rving  wrote,  his  "  name  has  eventually  been  given 
to  the  New  World. "  Will  not  the  man's  name  be 
after  some  Spanish  place  ?  ALF.  G. 

See  any  good  encyclopaedia,  s.  v.,  or  the '  Encyclo- 
paedic Diet.,'  s.v.  Q.  V. 

"Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  1499  followed1? the  course  of 
Columbus  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  standing  to  the 
west,  voyaged  along  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  be* 
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yond  that  on  which  Columhus  had  touched,  and  thus 
ascertained  that  this  country  was  part  of  the  continent, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied 

Ojeda By  universal  usage  the  name  of  America  has 

been  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  globe."— Mackenzie  s 
« Nat.  Encycl.,'  vol.  i.  p.  228,  ed.  1883. 

M.A.Oxon. 

Miss  YoDge  says  from  Amal,  Latin  Emilius, 
and  rich.  So  Almerick,  Aylmar,  and  Emmery. 
Amerigo  is  the  Italian  form,  hence  America. 
From  what  small  causes,  &c.  A.  H. 

AN  ANCIENT  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE  (7th  S.  iv. 
46,  197).— A  friend  has  just  written  to  me  that  a 
correspondent  of  yours  "  doubts  the  genuineness  of 
the  extract "  I  sent  you  from  Bishop  Chedworth's 
register.  I  have  not  seen  the  communication,  so  I 
do  not  understand  whether  your  correspondent  is 
serious  in  wishing  to  argue  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  episcopal  registers  here;  if  so,  I  will  leave  the 
argument  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  ;  but,  as  I  am 
printing  a  calendar  to  this  very  register,  I  am 
curious  to  hear  the  result  arrived  at.  And  as  my 
contribution  to  the  discussion  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  transcribe  the  entry  immediately  follow- 
ing the  marriage  certificate,  which  perhaps  you 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  if  you  have 
room  : — 

"VIII  kl'n  Julij  in  festo  videlicet  Nativitatis  S. 
Johanuis  Bapt.  Anno  d'ni  M.COCCLVI  in  capella  infra 
Martyn  college  Oxon'  situat',  Rev'  in  xp'o  pater  et 
dorainus,  dominus  Johannes  dei  gr'a  Lincoln'  Ep'us  in 
pontificalibus  indutus  votum  per  dictum  Reverendum 
patrem  intra  missarum  solempnia  admisit  et  recepit  in 
hac  forma  :— I  Johan  Stretton  of  Lincoln  dioc'  not 
wedded  p'mitte  arid  avowe  to  God  and  to  oure  lady 
and  to  all  the  saintis  of  hevyn  in  youre  p'sence 
Rev'end  fadre  in  God  John  by  the  grace  of  God 
Bisshop  of  Lincoln,  the  p*pose  of  chastite  aftir  the 
rewle  of  saint  Paule  and  with  myn  owne  handes  I 
subscribe  here  my  eelffe.  In  no'ie  p'ris  &  filij  &  sp'us 
sancti  amen  -f  et  cetera  benedictionum  insignia  in  hac 
parte  requisita  fecit  et  exercuit  coram  populi  multi- 
tudine  ibi  congregate."— Reg.  Chedworth,  Line.  Ep., 
fol.  20. 

A.  G. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  clerical 
error  in  this  document.  Was  not  13  Hen.  VI.  the 
date  of  the  marrriage,  and  30  Hen.  VI.  the  date  o. 
the  certificate  therefor  ?  This,  in  fact,  certifies 
that  the  wedding  had  taken  place  seventeen  years 
previously.  K.  H.  H. 

Pontefract. 

HOBBY,  &c.  (7th  S.  iii.  182,  356,  506  ;  iv.  118) 
— In  the  Salisbury  Museum  are  two  grostesque 
figures  that  the  Tailors'  Guild  of  that  city  carried 
in  all  processions  and  pageants,  called  the  "  Gian 
and  Hobnob  ";  the  latter  name  seeming  connectec 
with_"  hobby-horse,"  &c.  The  Hobnob  is  a  kind 
of  biped  dragon,  with  snapping  crocodile  jaws 
that  precedes  and  clears  a  way  for  the  giant,  whc 
is  a  somewhat  ecclesiastical  one,  about  twelve  fee 


ligh,  with  tobacco-pipe  in  mouth,  which  is  probably 
a  modern  addition.  E.  L.  G. 

POISONING  BY   MEANS   OF   THE   EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMENTS  (7th  S.  iv.  206).— As  the  subject   of 
>ersons    being    poisoned    whilst    receiving    the 
Eucharist  has  been  mentioned,  I  venture  to  en- 
lose    a   very   curious   extract    from    the    corre- 
pondence   of  Cecil,  Queen  Elizabeth's  minister. 
It  is  out  of  a  letter  of  one  Atkinson,  proposing 

scheme  of  poisoning  O'Neill,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
ihe  celebrated  Irish  rebel  : — 

For  I  have  made  theme  for  to  beleeve  howe  I  intend 
for  to  be  a  religious  man,  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  in  regarde  I  ame  of  good  acquaintance  in  Ireland,  I 
make  choise  for  toe  be  under  Bishoppe  McTeith,  by  the 
which  Letters,  Right  Honorable,  I  assure  myself  (so  that 
theire  be  verie  greate  secresie  used)  for  to  p'forme 
shortlie  services  worthie  of  a  good  rewardd,  for  it  is 
most  easy  for  to  poysone  Tyrone  through  some  poysined 
boastes,  the  which  in  regard  I  shall  be  theire,  where  he 
bath  continual  resorte,  I  make  noe  doubte  at  all,  but  to 
abbreviate  the  Traitor's  dayes." 

I.  W.  HARDMAN,  LL.D. 

KELLY  (7th  S.  iv.  228).— The  Lord  Mayor  when 
the  Queen  ascended  the  throne  in  1837  was  Thomas 
Kelly.  The  '  London  Directory '  in  that  year  be- 
came the  property  of  F.  F.  Kelly,  inspector  of 
letter-carriers,  who  introduced  the  "Trades"  section 
in  1840,  and  the  "  Streets  "  section  in  1841.  Until 
1846  the  work  was  annually  corrected  by  the  Post 
Office  letter-carriers.  JOHN  KANDALL. 

MR  0.  A.  WARD  will  find  a  biography  of  the 
late  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  Kelly  in  Hard- 
wicke's  '  Annual  Biography '  for  1856,  edited  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.  He  had  no  connexion  with  the 
author  of  the  Post  Office  Directories. 

Mus  URBANUS. 

[Other  correspondents  are  thanked  for  replies  to  the 
same  effect.] 

THE  IMP  OF  LINCOLN  (7th  S.  ii.  308,  416 ;  iii. 
18,  115,  179,  334,  505;  iv.  195).— If  it  were 
worth  while  to  give  any  more  instances  of  the  use 
of  imp  in  a  good  sense,  I  could  furnish  a  dozen. 
It  may,  however,  be  more  interesting  to  record  an 
act  imputed  to  this  particular  imp.  About  two 
miles  from  my  native  place,  and  forty  from  Lincoln, 
upon  the  edge  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Wolds,  from 
which  the  Minster  towers  can  be  occasionally  seen, 
is  the  old  churchyard  of  Kinoulton.  Of  the  church 
itself,  unless  my  memory  deceive  me,  there  are  no 
remains,  only  the  foundations ;  but  near  its  site 
lies  a  huge  boulder,  weighing,  I  suppose,  several 
tons,  and  I  was  always  told  in  my  boyhood  that 
with  this  stone  the  Devil  on  Lincoln  Minster  had 
knocked  down  the  church.  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  of  our  rustics  believed  this  story.  I  certainly 
did  for  many  years.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
similar  stones  in  neighbouring  villages,  and  I  used 
to  wonder  where  they  came  from  ?  0.  C.  B. 
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APPBNZELL  (7th  S.  iv.  269).—  Rod  (Rhode)  mean 
a  political  community.  Etymologically  it  is  th 
same  word  as  Germ,  rotte,  i.e.,  &  rout,  troup,  o 
band  =  French  route,  being  derived  from  Lati 
rupta;  hence  originally  =  a  fraction  of  people,  or 
company.  Of.  Tobler's  'Appenzeller  Sprach 
schatz'  (Zurich,  1837).  H.  KREBS. 

Oxford. 

The  Khodes  of  Appenzell  were  originally  military 
divisions,  like  the  Yorkshire  wapentakes.      Th 
M.H.G.  rotte  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Frencl 
rote,  "a  division  of  an  army,"  from  the  Latin 
rupta,  which  in  Low  Latin  becomes  rutta.     Th 
English  word  rout  is  from  the  same  source.     See 
Kluge  and  Ducange,  s.v.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES  (7th  S.  iii.  168,  218 
333,  373,  418).—  Since  several  of  your  corre 
spondents  have  disputed  the  accuracy  of  my 
definition  of  a  diamond  wedding  as  the  seventy 
fifth  anniversary,  I  have  remembered  my  old  note 
on  that  subject  (5th  S.  xii.  268),  that  on  some  day 
in  the  summer  of  1878  the  Times  contained  a  tele- 
gram from  Denmark  stating  that  one  couple  in  a 
small  Danish  village  had  just  celebrated  their 
diamond  wedding  (i.e.,  the  seventy-fifth),  anc 
another  couple  would  do  so  in  a  few  days  ;  thai 
during  ten  years  about  six  or  seven  diamond 
weddings  had  been  celebrated  in  the  same  village, 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  could  refer 
to  a  file  of  the  Times,  and  give  complete  particulars. 
FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


LUANO  ESTACADO'  (7th  S.  iv.  168).—  The 
above  poem  is  to  be  found  (with  a  merciless  dis- 
section by  a  genuine  frontiersman)  in  'On 
Mexican  Mustang,'  by  Sweet  and  Knox,  pub- 
lished by  Ohatto  &  Windus.  S.  PARDEN. 

Eastbourne. 

This  remarkable  poem  will  be  found  in  Temple 
Bar  for  September,  1878.  It  is  entitled  'Tantalus  : 
Texas'  (No.  214,  p.  84).  The  following  note  is 
prefixed  to  the  verses  :  — 

"  The  Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain  (so  called  from 
the  means  taken  by  the  Mexicans  to  mark  a  track  for 
travellers),  is  a  large  tableland  to  the  west  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  U.S.,  and  is  without  a  stream  in  its  extent." 

W.  J.  BUCKLEY. 

JERVIS  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  189).—  Swynfen  Jervis, 
of  Meaford,  Esq.,  had,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Parker,  of  Park  Hall,  Esq.,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  second  son,  John  Jervis, 
was  Earl  St.  Vincent.  The  daughters  were  : 
Mary,  married  William  Henry  Kicketts,  Esq.,  in 
1757  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  D.  Batwell,  died 
in  childbed  ;  Katharine  (or  Kitty),  married  Jere- 
miah Smith,  Esq.,  of  Great  Fenton,  died  in  child- 
bed. Mr.  Smith  married  secondly  Elizabeth 
Jervis,  daughter  of  John  Jervis,  jun.,  of  Darlaston. 


An  amusing  story  is  told  of  this  lady.  She,  with 
her  cousins  Mary,  Kitty,  Elizabeth,  and  Jack, 
went  to  the  village  schoolmistress  to  learn  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading  and  writing.  As  they  were 
crossing  the  Trent  by  a  low  bridge  which  then 
existed,  some  of  the  party  walked  on  the  parapet, 
and  were  spied  by  their  grandfather,  "  Justice 
Jervis,"  who,  calling  "  Bet !  "  so  terrified  her  that 
she  jumped  over  into  the  river  to  avoid  a  further 
scolding,  it  being  at  the  time  very  low.  THUS. 

In  the  pedigree  of  the  Smiths  of  Elmhurst, 
Stafford,  and  Great  Fenton,  given  in  the  '  History 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,'  appears  the  following : — 

First  wife,  Second  wife, 

Elizabeth,  dau.  of=Jeremiah  Smith,=Margaret  Jervis, 
John    Jervis,    of    of  Great  Fenton,    sister  to  the  Earl 
Darlaston,      Esq.    sheriff  of  Staffs.,    of    St.    Vincent, 
(three    sons,    one    2    George    III.,    ol.s.p. 
daughter).  ob.  1792. 

According  to  this  the  wives  are  exactly  reversed 
from  what  is  stated  in  Burke's  'Landed  Gentry.' 
The  family  was  formerly  so  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  it  hardly  seems  probable  any  great 
error  would  have  remained  uncorrected  in  a  history 
of  the  place.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
the  above  is  written  from  Fenton  Hall,  the  old 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Smith  family,  and 
formerly  occupied  by  them.  Until  lately  there 
was  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  windows  on 
which  was  scratched  the  name  of  Mary  Jervis. 

MARY  MARSHALL. 
Great  Fenton,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

BISHOP  SPARROW'S  '  RATIONALE  '  (7th  S.  iv.  49, 
173).— The  Rev.  A.  T.  Russell,  in  his  'Memoirs  of 
he  Life  of  Bishop  Andrewes,'  p.  471,  observes  :— 

"The  Rev.  J.  Bliss,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxf.,  the 

able  editor  of  Bp.  Andrewes' '  Minor  Works,'  observes  of 

Andrewes' '  Form  for  the  Consecration  of  a  Church  or 

Chapel,'  that  it  was  first  published  in  32mo.  in  1659 

with  a  preface  dated  May  29  of  that  year;  that  the  only 

opy  of  this  edition  which  he  had  seen  was  now  in  the 

Bodleian  Library,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  printed  in 

to.,  and  appended    to    Bp.  Sparrow's  'Collection  of 

irticles.'    It  has  since  been  reprinted  and  bound  up 

with    Bishop    Sparrow's   'Rationale  of  the    Book    of 

Common  Prayer.' " 

find  it  appended  to  a  copy  of  the  '  Rationale '  of 
668  in  my  own  library.  There  is  prefixed  to  it 
n  engraved  title  by  Hollar,  and  this  copy  also 
ontains  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  by  Hollar, 
f  MR.  MARSHALL  refers  to  the  "authority"  of 
Jishop  Sparrow,  will  he  not  be  mistaken  ?  this 
dition  with  the  form  having  been  issued  seventeen 
ears  before  Bishop  Sparrow's  death.  I  find  it  in 
my  third  edition  of  the  *  Collection  of  Articles/ 
ublished  in  1675.  W.  H.  BURNS. 

Clayton  Hall,  Manchester. 

A  LONG-LIVED  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  203).— The 
ecord  given  by  MR.  JOHNSON  BAILY  is  no  doubt 
emarkable ;  but  it  is  right  to  point  out  that,  as. 
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most  genealogists  know,  tombstone  records  are  very 
untrustworthy.  In  the  recent  Lauderdale  peer- 
age case  much  anxiety  was  caused  to  the  present 
earl's  solicitors  by  the  reputed  ages  of  three 
members  of  the  family  as  recorded  on  their  tomb- 
stones. All  three  were  proved  to  be  hopelessly 
incorrect,  though  of  no  older  date  than  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  H.  I. 

Valentines,  Ilford. 

MERES  (7th  S.  iv.  168).— John  Bodenham,  a 
publisher,  issued  *  Politeuphuia :  Wit's  Common- 
wealth,' 8vo.,  1598,  in  which  Nicholas  Ling,  a 
printer,  signs  an  epistle  dedicatory,  with  an  ad- 
dress to  I.  B.,  but  there  is  no  real  proof  that 
Bodenham  did  compile  it.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Meres,  M.A.,  rector  of  Wing,  06.  1646,  may  have 
done  the  work  for  Bodenham;  and  in  1598  he 
issued  'Palladia  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury;  being 
the  Second  Part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth.'  It  was 
not  published  by  Bodenham.  A.  HALL. 

The  full  title  of  this  book,  which  was  published 
in  1598,  runs  as  follows  :  "  Palladis  Tamia.  Wits 
Treasury.  Being  the  Second  Part  of  Wits  Common- 
Wealth.  By  Francis  Meres,  Master  of  Artes  of 
both  Vniuersities."  According  to  Dr.  Ingleby, 
'Wits  Common- Wealth '  was  a  generic  title  for 
probably  four  distinct  works— viz.,  (1)  ' Politeu- 
phuia Wits  Common- Wealth,'  1597  ;  (2)  the  book 
referred  to  above ;  (3)  the  third  part,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (but  not  of  Dr. 
Ingleby),  was  'Wit's  Theatre  of  the  Little  World,' 
N.  Ling,  1599  ;  and  (4)  '  Palladis  Palatium 
Wisedomes  Pallace,  or  the  Fourth  Part  of  Wit's 
Commonwealth,'  G.  Elde  for  Francis  Burton, 
1604.  See  'Shakspere  Allusion  -  Books,'  part  L 
pp.  xxiii-iv.  It  appears  that  the  compilation  of 
'Politeuphuia'  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to 
John  Bodenham,  as  "  the  material  for  that  volume 
was  chiefly  collected  by  Ling,"  and  Bodenham  did 
"  little  beyond  suggesting  the  publication  of  such 
a  collection."  See  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  v., 
«.n.  "Bodenham."  G.  F.  R.  B. 

PROF.  HAILSTONE  (7th  S.  iv.  188).— Rev.  John 
Hailstone,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambs.,  graduated 
B.A.  in  1782,  and  M.A.  in  1785.  In  1788  he 
was  appointed  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology, 
or,  as  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1818,  i.  463) 
says,  of  Mineralogy.  He  resigned  in  1818,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Prof.  A.  Sedgwick. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PATNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

SARSEN  STONES  (7th  S.  iv.  206).— I  do  not  object 
to  Mr.  Walford's  derivation  of  sarsen  stones,  or 
even  to  his  imagination  of  the  Roman  workman 
who  cursed  them  because  they  were  so  big  ;  but  I 
do  object  to  stretch  my  imagination  so  far  as  that 
the  workman  cried  out  "  Confunde  has  sarcinas  ! " 
He  might  have  consigned  them  "  ad  corvos,"  or 


perhaps  "  in  malam  crucem  ";   I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  confounded  them  in  a  literal  translation 
of  modern  English.     C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
The  Cottage,  Fulbourn,  Cambridge. 

THE  ROYAL  STUARTS  (7th  S.  iv.  67,216).— I  must 
venture  to  point  out  a  mistake  in  MR.  TAYLOR'S 
note.  Charlemagne's  great-granddaughter  Judith 
did,  it  is  true,  marry  JEthelwulf  of  England,  but 
Edward  ^Etheling  was  descended  from  ^Ethelwulf's 
first  marriage,  not  from  this.  The  descent  in 
question  goes,  as  I  gave  it,  through  Judith's 
second  marriage  with  Baldwin.  I  may  add  that 
Townend's  '  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts '  gives,  on 
a  large  folding  sheet,  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
royal  descents  from  Egbert  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  therefore  from  Charlemagne. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

'AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LITTLE  MAN 
AND  THE  LITTLE  MAID  '  (7th  S.  iv.  69). — A  list  of 
Tabart's  publications  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
most  of  his  books  ;  but  being  destined  for  the  use  of 
children,  they  are  exceedingly  scarce.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  '  Book  of  Trades,'  which  was  published 
in  1804,  and  contains  some  excellent  engravings  on 
copper.  The  first  two  volumes  I  purchased  of  a 
London  bookseller,  supposing  the  work  to  be  com- 
plete. On  looking  it  over,  I  found  a  third  volume 
was  required.  This  I  acquired  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent after  the  sale  of  Mr.  William  Bates's  books. 
Mr.  Bates  only  seemed  to  possess  the  third  volume, 
and  I  fortunately  managed  to  secure  it.  It  is  of  a 
later  edition  than  the  other  two,  and  the  plates  are 
considerably  worn.  The  late  Mr.  Thorns  possessed 
a  copy  of  Tabart's  '  Popular  Fairy  Tales,'  which  is 
very  rare.  It  appears  from  the  list  of  publications 
annexed  to  my  '  Book  of  Trades '  that  this  col- 
lection was  originally  issued  before  1804,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  copy  of  that  early  date.  A 
collation  of  a  later  edition  is  given  in  the  Rowfant 
catalogue.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

BALE  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  209).— There  is  a  life 
and  portrait  of  John  Bale  in  Fuller's  '  Abel  Rede- 
vivus,'  1651,  p.  502.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

OLYMPUS  (7th  S.  iv.  267).— The  edition  of  the 
'Novum  Organum'  published  at  Oxford  in  1855, 
under  the  care  of  the  present  Dean  of  Winchester, 
shows  that  Bacon  took  his  information  from 
Solinus,  '  Poly  hist.,'  ch.  xiii.  "  Literce  in  cinere 
scriptse  usque  ad  alteram  anni  ceremoniam  per- 
manent." Readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  will  find  Dr. 
Kitchin's  notes  useful.  W.  C.  B. 

MARRIAGE  OF  LADY  ANN  CECIL  (7th  S.  iv.  109, 
219). — I  was  hasty  in  taking  the  date  in  Betharn 
(1637)  as  that  of  marriage.  At  it  turns  out,  it 
is  the  date  of  her  death.  She  was  born  in  1612, 
and  baptized  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  Whitehall,  on 
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Feb.  23,  1612  (Blore's  *  Kutland,'  24).  Her  first 
child,  Catherine  Percy,  was  born  on  Aug.  12,  1630 
(Collins's  '  Peerage,'  ii.  353),  so  we  may  presume 
that  1629  is  the  date,  when  she  would  be  seven- 
teen. DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 
University  College,  W.C. 

AN  EDITORIAL  MISTAKE  (7th  S.  iv.  225).— This 
has  already  been  noticed  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  ix. 
459).  I  may  add  that  the  "ludicrous  blunder," 
as  MR.  FENNELL  then  calls  it,  occurs  in  p.  20  of  the 
original  published  by  Scott  in  1760. 

ALFRED  NEWTON. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

DlSTINCTIVES     OF     A    GENTLEMAN     (7th    S.    iv. 

248). — A  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one  "qui 
arma  gerit,"  who  bears  coat  armour  (ii.  Inst.  667). 
The  loss  of  the  distinctive  of  a  gentleman  would 
be  the  loss  of  this.  He  suffered  voluntarily  a 
capitis  diminutio,  which  was  sometimes  effected 
by  the  arms  being  razed  or  adjudged  to  suffer 
some  abatement,  the  various  forms  of  which  are 
described  in  Guillim,  sect.  i.  ch.  viii. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

PEASANTRY  (7th  S.  iv.  265).— F.  J.  F.  observes 
that  Cobbett  called  peasantry  a  new  word  in  1817, 
and  asks,  "Was  it  not  used  before?"  Cobbett's 
ignorance  of  literature  was  equalled  only  by  his 
self-conceit ;  and  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
correct  his  blunders.  If  he  had  looked  into  John- 
son's 'Dictionary'  he  would  have  found  that 
peasantry  had  been  used  by  Shakspeare  and  by 
Locke  ;  and  if  he  had  read  *  The  Deserted  Village ' 
he  could  hardly  have  forgotten  the  now  familiar 
lines : — 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  a  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

J.    DlXON. 

The  well-known  line  in  '  The  Deserted  Village ' 
must  be  earlier  by  nearly  half  a  century. 

E.  H.  BUSK. 

"  LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT"  (7th  S.  iv.  245).— Allow 
me  to  supplement  my  note  on  this  subject  by  add- 
ing that  the  "  other  pen  "  which  added  a  fourth 
stanza  is  that  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  now  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  I  have  learnt  this  fact  only  recently. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

LEO  AND  DRACO  (7th  S.  iv.  127).— In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  custom  of  carrying  the  image  of  a  dragon 
in  procession  on  the  Eogation  Days  seems  to  have 
been  very  widely  spread.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Durandus,  Sicardus  in  his  '  Mitrale,'  and  by  many 
other  liturgical  writers.  Besides  the  figure  in  the 
Sarum  '  Processionale,' Barrault  and  Martin  give 
a  drawing  of  a  processional  dragon,  still  preserved 
at  Metz,  at  p.  44  of  their  'Baton  Pastoral'  (Paris, 
1856).  Sometimes  the  dragon  was  also  carried  on 


Palm  Sunday,  as  at  Orleans,  where  both  a  dragon 
and  a  cock,  as  well  as  three  banners,  were  borne  in 
the  procession  on  these  days. 

I  think  that  the  Eogation  dragon  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Easter  dragon ;  this  latter  was 
nothing  but  a  stick  for  the  triple  candle,  which  it 
held  in  its  mouth.  It  is  thus  figured  in  the  Sarum 
'  Processionale.'  In  the  now  extinct  Eomano- 
Toletan  rite  there  is  this  rubric  for  Easter  Eve,  before 
the  new  fire  is  blessed :  "  Primo  procedat  coluber 
cum  una  candela  trium  ramorum  extincta  quam 
unus  puer  portabit";  and  I  daresay  the  present 
Mozarabic  rubric  has  been  borrowed,  like  some 
other  rites,  from  the  Eomano-Toletan,  "Cereus 
paschalis  coram  cereis,  et  serpens  corani  cereo,  et 
sic  procedant  ad  fontem." 

At  Westminster  there  were  "ij  other  tunycles  of 
dyvers  collors,  oon  to  hallowe  the  Pascall  and  the 
other  for  hym  that  beryth  the  Dragon  on  Easter 
Evyn."  This  serpent  as  a  candle  holder  was  also 
carried  at  Eouen  on  Easter  Eve  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  least.  The  processional 
dragon  is,  therefore,  not  particular  either  to  Sarum 
or  to  the  Celtic  Church.  What  its  source  is,  if 
a  figure  of  the  noisome  beasts  to  get  rid  of 
which  S.  Mamertus  began  the  Eogations,  or  whether 
it  has  come  from  the  Labarum  of  Constantino,  or  is 
of  Pagan  origin,  the  eagle  of  the  Eoman  army,  I 
must  leave  others  to  determine. 

J.  WICKHAM  LEGG. 

The  lion  banner  and  the  representation  of  a 
dragon  were  used  throughout  the  Western  Church. 
See  Durandus,  Beleth,  and  Ducange,  as  well  as  the 
various  Processionals.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 


VICTORIAN  COINS  (7th  S.  iv.  208).— The  coins 
described  by  your  correspondent  are  known  among 
collectors  as  proofs,  and  are  esteemed  by  such  on 
account  of  their  comparative  rarity.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  a  set  of  1839  proofs,  as  the 
authorities  at  the  Mint  have  been  accustomed  to 
issue  unmilled  pieces  in  limited  numbers  to  col- 
lectors on  the  occasion  of  a  new  coinage.  Specimens 
of  our  so-called  "Jubilee"  coinage  have  been 
similarly  struck  with  plain  edges.  Some  Victorian 
coins,  but  not  a  complete  set,  were  struck  in  1838, 
none  in  1837.  H.  S. 

PITT'S  LAST  WORDS  (7th  S.  iv.  23).— Surely  if 
"  Austerlitz  killed  Pitt,"  "  0,  my  poor  country !  " 
may  have  been  an  ejaculation  of  the  dying  Premier 
within  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  ;  and  held  by 
Lord  Stanhope  to  be  worthy  of  record  rather  than 
the  "more  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter"  in  reference 
to  Nicholls's  veal  pies.  Certainly  the  words  quoted 
by  Lord  Stanhope  were  long  before  he  wrote  accepted 
as  Pitt's  last  words.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
"cockney"  form  of  the  word  veal  was  Mr.  Disraeli's 
own  pleasantry.  Supposing  the  keeper  of  "Bel- 
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lamy's  "  to  have  been  a  man  of  but  little  or  no 
education,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  contact, 
almost  daily,  during  more  than  half  the  year,  with 
gome  of  the  best  educated  men  and  most  correct 
speakers,  from  the  time  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan to  the  time  of  Grey,  Brougham,  and  Macaulay, 
that  he  (Nicholls)  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  fathered  upon  him  by  Disraeli  ?  "  Mr. 
Nicholls,  I  will  thank  you  for  [or  "  I  will  take  "] 
one  of  your  veal  pies  "  must  have  been  addressed 
to  the  keeper  of  Bellamy's  a  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand times.  Is  it  likely  he  would  designate  his 
popular  edible  "  a  weal  pie  "  ? 

It  is  a  pity  Englishmen  are  so  prone  to  hold  up 
their  own  countrymen  to  ridicule  on  the  score  of 
bad  pronunciation.  The  funny  men  may  show  off 
their  own  wit— for  I  doubt  not  three-fourths  of 
their  stories  are  but  jokes,  and  intended  to  be 
accepted  as  such — but  foreign  nations,  and  espe- 
cially "  our  Yankee  cousins,"  take  these  jokes  au 
strieux,  and  hence  nine-tenths  of  American  news- 
papers constantly  describe  Englishmen  in  general 
(not  merely  cabmen  and  costermongers)  as  speaking 
of  "  Hingland,"  "  Hoxford,"  "  Hepsom,"  "  Igh- 
gate,"  "  Ampstead,"  "  Ampshire,"  "  weal-pies,"  &c. 
The  funny  men  should  remember  that  "  it  is  a 
dirty  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest." 

G.  JULIAN  HABNEY. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

IRISH  PORTRAITS  (7th  S.  iv.  208).— The  Guin- 
ness Art  Exhibition  of  1872  had  a  good  display  of 
Irish  portraits,  consisting  of  paintings  lent  by 
various  persons  and  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
mezzotints  the  property  of  J.  Chaloner  Smith, 
many  of  which  were  lately  acquired  for  the 
National  Gallery  in  Dublin  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  Sir  Ed.  Guinness. 

W.  FRAZER,  M.R.I.A. 

BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  149,  214).— I 
think  that  CANON  VENABLES  is  wrong  when  he 
states  that  "  surnames  in  their  modern  acceptation, 
transmitted  regularly  from  father  to  children,  are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  common  use  so  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century."  If  he  will  refer  to  the  return 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
earliest  date  until  1832  (I  think  it  is)  obtained  by 
Sir  William  Fraser,  he  will  find  the  names  of  some 
of  the  best-known  families  in  England  returned  to 
the  earliest  Parliaments  for  counties  and  towns  in 
which  their  descendants  are  represented  at  the 
present  day.  I  have  not  the  return  at  hand,  but  I 
recollect  well,  when  reviewing  it  in  1879,  being 
struck  with  this,  and  particularly  with  the  very 
early  date  of  a  Corbett  sitting  for  Shropshire,  and 
a  Berkeley  for  Gloucestershire,  and  many  others. 
This  very  interesting  return  also  shows  how  easily 
people  got  about  at  a  very  early  date,  for  Parlia- 
ments were  summoned  at  Winchester,  York,  &c., 
to  meet  within  a  few  days  of  the  return  of  the 


writs,  although  it  would  be  supposed  that  it  might 
have  taken  some  weeks  to  travel  from  Dorset  and 
Devon  to  York,  or  from  York  anct  the  northern 
counties  to  Winchester.  J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

POTHOOKS  (7th  S.  iv.  226).— My  first  writing 
lessons  were  given  me  by  my  father  when  I  was 
"  a  boy  of  five,"  and  I  most  certainly  called  the 
second  stage  of  the  series  which  succeeded 
"  strokes "  by  the  name  of  "  pothooks  and 
hangers."  "Pothooks"  designated  the  stroke 
terminating  in  a  curve  which  we  see  in  the  letters 
i  and  u,  while  "  hanger  "  stood  for  the  stroke  with 
a  double  curve,  as  in  the  last  part  of  m  and  n,  as 
well  as  in  K.  P.  D.  E.'s  p's  and  h's.  This  was  while 
George  IV.  was  king.  E.  V. 

I  can  testify  that  in  the  early  days  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  budding  scribes  were  taught  to 
speak  of  "pothooks  and  hangers";  and  if  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  copy-book  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  cursive  letters,  "pothooks  and  hangers" 
are  what  I  should  ask  for  now.  I  believe  a  school 
stationer  would  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  I  wished  for.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

Hanover. 

HENCHMAN  (7th  S.  ii.  246,  298,  336, 469;  iii.  31, 
150,  211,  310,  482;  iv.  116).— The  following  quota- 
tion  is  from  Burt's  '  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in 
the  North  of  Scotland/  (London,  1754,  2  vols., 
8vo.),  ed.  1815,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-2:— 

"  The  foster-brother  having  the  same  education  as  the 
young  chief,  may,  besides  that,  in  time  become  his 
Ranchman,  or  perhaps  be  promoted  to  that  office,  if  a 
vacancy  should  happen.  Or  otherwise,  by  their  interest, 
obtain  orders  and  a  benefice.  This  officer  is  a  sort  of 
secretary,  and  is  to  be  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  to  ven- 
ture his  life  in  defence  of  his  master;  and  at  drinking- 
bouts  he  stands  behind  his  seat,  at  his  haunch  (from 
whence  his  title  is  derived),  and  watches  the  conversa- 
tion to  see  if  any  one  offends  his  patron." 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

PIEL  CASTLE  (7th  S.  iii.  47).— In  reply  to  the 
query  of  E.  E.  E.  at  the  above  reference,  I  may 
state  that  a  recent  visit  to  Morecambe  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  castle  alluded  to  by  Wordsworth 
in  his  elegiac  stanzas  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  is 
the  Manx  ruin,  and  not  that  known  as  Piel  Castle. 
The  latter  is  an  insignificant  he'ap  of  stones,  to 
which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  apply  such  epithets 
as  "  rugged  pile  "  and  "  huge  castle,"  made  use  of 
by  the  poet ;  but  which  would  be  strictly  accurate 
if  written  of  the  former,  which  he  visited  in  1833. 
The  orthographic  similarity  between  Peel  and  Peek 
(copied,  no  doubt,  by  Wordsworth  from  Beaumont) 
would  also  go  far  to  strengthen  this  conviction, 
and  the  painting  itself,  could  we  refer  to  it,  would 
doubtless  confirm  it  still  more.  When  at  Peel  last 
year  the  guide  told  me  that  about  forty  years  ago 
a  storm  of  terrific  violence  broke  over  the  old  castle, 
which  may  possibly  have  furnished  the  subject  of 
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the  artist's  pencil.      What  has  become  of   the 
picture?  J.  B.  S. 

HUGHES  AND  PARKINSON  (7th  S.  iii.  517).  —  John 
Hughes  was  in  1703  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Clockmakera'  Company  ;  Thomas  Hughes  in  1712. 

M.A.Ozon. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 

The  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.    Edited 

by  William  Aldis  Wright.  2  vols.  Rolls  Series. 
STUDENTS  of  history  and  of  the  earlier  form  of  the 
English  language  have  been  waiting  impatiently  for 
Dr.  Wright's  edition  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  The  old 
printed  text,  which  we  owe  to  the  marvellous  industry  of 
Hearne,  was  known  to  be  in  many  respects  faulty  ;  and 
yet,  inaccurate  as  it  is,  we  were  all  thankful  to  use  it  as 
the  best  and  earliest  specimen  of  the  Western  form  of 
our  common  tongue.  The  impatience  which  we  have 
felt  was  justified  by  the  long  delay,  but  that  will  be 
forgiven  by  those  who  intelligently  use  these  excellently 
edited  volumes.  It  is  given  but  to  very  few  to  be  able 
to  edit  a  text  accurately  which  is  written  in  such  a  very 
obscure  form  of  English.  The  drudgery  of  making  the 
notes  which  give  the  various  readings  of  the  several 
manuscripts  must  have  been  frightful.  The  labour,  top, 
of  tracing  the  sources  from  which  Robert  derived  his 
materials  has  been  great,  and  shows  an  amount  of  read- 
ing in  ancient  chronicles  which  is  truly  admirable  in  our 
eyes.  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wright  in  his 
estimate  of  his  author.  Apart  from  the  linguistic  value 
of  the  book,  and  the  latter  portion,  where  Robert  ranks 
as  an  independent  authority,  the  editor  does  not  value 
his  author  highly.  Robert  certainly  was  not  a  poet,  but 
there  is  a  swing  or  roll  (we  do  not  know  which  is  the 
proper  word  to  use)  about  his  lines  which  renders  them 
rery  pleasant  reading.  Robert,  though  seemingly  a 
Gloucestershire  man,  has  made  a  stupid  blunder  as  to 
the  parentage  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
which  has  misled  a  host  of  modern  writers.  Dr. 
Wright  (p.  xxxii)  does  not  seem  to  see  his  way  through 
the  fog.  He  will  be  convinced  that  Robert  of  Gloucester 
was  misinformed  if  he  consults  the  passage  in  Smith's 
'  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys  '  where  this  lady's  origin  is  dis- 
cussed. We  must  not  conclude  without  saying  that  the 
glossary  to  these  volumes  is  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
examined. 

Saga  Time.     By  J.  Fulford   Vicary.     (Kegan    PauJ, 

Trench  &  Co.) 

THE  saga  time  of  which  Mr.  Vicary  writes  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  870,  and  to  have  terminated  in 
1030.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1120,  or  even  later,  that 
the  sagas  were  committed  to  writing.  The  three  prin- 
cipal collectors  of  the  old  sagas  were  Are  Frode,  Saemund 
Frode,  and  Snorri  Sturlasson.  From  internal  evidence 
afforded  us  by  the  existing  sagas,  it  is  clear  that  many 
of  the  older  poems  have  been  lost.  Of  those  which  have 
been  preserved  the  more  ancient  are  made  up  of  myths 
and  traditions,  while  the  more  recent  refer  to  events  and 
genealogies.  From  these  sagas  Mr.  Vicary  has  en- 
deavoured to  draw  a  series  of  pictures  of  social  life  in 
the  North  during  the  early  ages.  Though  as  sources  of 
historical  information  the  sagae  cannot  be  implicitly 
trusted,  Mr.  Vicary  has  gathered  from  them  many 
interesting  details  relating  to  the  laws,  language,  pas- 
times,  dwellings,  and  dress  of  the  Northmen.  In  the 
last  two  chapters  the  author  deals  with  the  Volun- 
eungasaga,  which  was  probably  written  in  Iceland  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  The  book  is 


embellished  with  a  number  of  illustrations.  A  curious 
chart,  drawn  in  1570  by  Sira  Sigurd  Stephanius,  Rector 
of  Sk£lholt  School,  and  lately  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Copenhagen  Geographical  Society,  is  re- 
produced in  the  chapter  on  "Geography  in  Saga  Time." 
Another  interesting  illustration  is  that  of  the  '  Burning 
of  Tavistock  Abbey.'  It  has  been  taken  from  the  original 
sketch  by  Herr  Lorenz  Frolich,  the  artist  of  the  friezes 
at  Fredriksborg  Palace.  One  fault  we  must  find  with 
Mr.  Vicary's  book— there  is  no  index;  but  this  can  be 
easily  remedied  when  the  time  comes  for  another  edition. 

The  Tolhouse.    Restored  by  Frederick  Danby  Palmer. 

With  Illustrations  by  Henry  Olley.   (Great  Yarmouth, 

Buckle.) 

THE  Tolhouse  of  Great  Yarmouth  is  a  building  of  no 
ordinary  interest.  It  was  built  in  the  Early  English 
period  as  a  prison  and  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  these  purposes  until  recent  days. 
For  a  prison  it  was  totally  unfitted ;  but  our  ancestors 
had  little  regard  for  the  comforts  of  the  criminal  class, 
or  even  of  the  innocent  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  The  upper  chamber  must  once  have  been 
a  fine  room,  but  the  alterations  of  centuries  concealed 
almost  every  object  of  interest.  But  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  great  fear  that  this  interesting  building 
would  be  swept  away.  Antiquarian  feeling  was  believed 
not  to  be  strong  in  Yarmouth,  and  it  was  doubted  whether 
sufficient  money  could  be  raised  to  put  the  old  Tolhouse 
in  repair.  The  fears  of  those  who  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  past  have  not  been  realized  in  this  instance.  The 
Tolhouse  has  been  restored  in  a  most  conservative  man- 
ner, and  is  now  quite  safe  from  accidents.  Some  things 
of  minor  importance  yet  remain  to  be  done,  but  we  may 
be  thankful  that  all  danger  has  been  averted. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Tolhouse  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  It  is  almost  certainly  identical 
in  meaning  with  Tolbooth,  a  word  which  many  people 
will  persist  in  considering  Scotch,  though  it  can  be 
proved  that  Tolbooths  were  scattered  over  England. 
Mr.  Palmer  gives  several  examples.  We  may  add  to  his 
list  Skipton,  in  Craven,  and  Cambridge.  Research 
among  town  records  and  histories  would  no  doubt  fur- 
nish many  other  examples. 

The  great  hall,  which  is  now  a  very  fine  room,  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  used  as  a  museum  for  the  town.  It  already 
possesses  one  relic  of  interest— an  anchor  dredged  up  by 
the  crew  of  a  Yarmouth  fishing  smack  off  the  Dutch 
coast,  at  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  Camperdown  was 
fought.  Whether  it  has  belonged  to  a  Dutch  or  an 
English  ship  is  at  present  uncertain.  The  letters  with 
which  it  is  marked,  I.M.G.D.  and  I.M.G.,  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  be  capable  of  interpretation  by  those 
learned  in  naval  history,  here  or  in  Holland. 

English  Worthies.— Claverhouse.    By  Mowbray  Morris. 

(Longmans  &  Co.) 

MB.  MORRIS  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  subject  more 
suitable  for  his  picturesque  pen.  We  fail,  however,  to 
understand  how  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee  (better 
known  by  his  territorial  title  of  Claverhouse)  comes  to  be 
classed  as  an  English  worthy.  For  this  Mr.  Laing,  the 
editor  of  the  series,  must  be  held  responsible.  But, 
ludicrous  as  the  misnomer  is,  we  gladly  welcome  Mr. 
Morris's  interesting  sketch  of  the  brilliant  Scotchman 
"  who  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  and  whose  battle-cry 
was  'King  James  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  "  Mr. 
Morris  is  of  opinion  that  Claverhouse  has  been  too 
harshly  judged,  and  has  done  his  best  to  whitewash  tho 
character  ot  his  hero.  But,  with  an  impartiality  which 
does  him  much  credit,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss 
over  any  crime  which  can  fairly  be  brought  home  to 
Claverhouse.  At  the  eame  time,  however,  he  stoutly 
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maintains,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  his  faults  were 
the  faults  of  his  age,  and  not  of  the  man,  and  that  it  is 
unfair  to  try  the  morality  of  an  earlier  age  by  the 
standard  of  the  present  day.  If  we  were  disposed  to 
deal  hardly  with  Mr.  Morris  we  might  point  eut  some 
examples  of  his  want  of  accuracy  in  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  We  think,  too, 
that  Mr.  Morris  makes  a  mistake  in  illustrating  his  re- 
marks by  references  to  current  politics.  The  subjects 
of  present  controversy  are  out  of  place  in  a  history  of  a 
past  age. 

Great  Writers.— Life  of  Adam  Smith.  By  E.  B.  Hal- 
dane,  M.P.— Life  of  Charles  Darwin.  By  G.  T.  Bettany. 
(Scott.) 

MR.  HALDANE'S  capacity  for  hard  work  is  simply  mar- 
vellous. Though  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Chancery  bar,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  political  platform,  he 
has  yet  managed  to  find  time  to  write  an  account  of  Adam 
Smith  for  Prof.  Robertson's  series  of  "  Great  Writers." 
So  meagre  are  the  details  of  Smith's  life  that  they  occupy 
only  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Haldane's  book,  which  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  Smith's  teaching  and  its 
effects.  Though  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  endorse 
Buckle's  assertion  that '  The  Wealth  of  Nations '  was  the 
most  important  book  ever  written,  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  few  books  have  ever  produced  larger  results.  In 
these  latter  days  we  are  likely  to  under-estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  which  Smith  accomplished,  for,  as 
Mr.  Haldane  shrewdly  remarks,  "Like  every  great  thinker, 
he  [Smith]  is  apt  to  lose  something  of  the  admiration  he 
merits,  because  of  the  extent  to  which  his  conceptions 
have  entered  into  and  become  part  of  our  intellectual 
lives."  We  are  surprised  not  to  find  any  reference  in  the 
bibliography  to  Bentham's  letter  to  Adam  Smith  which 
was  appended  to  the  '  Defence  of  Usury.'  We  have  also 
looked  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  Smith's  letter  to 
Dundas  on  the  question  of  free  trade  for  Ireland  which 
appeared  in  an  early  number  of  the  English  Historical 
Review. 

Mr.  Bettany's  interesting  'Life  of  Charles  Darwin  '  is 
sure  to  be  widely  read.  While  Adam  Smith  by  his 
'  Wealth  of  Nations '  revolutionized  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  systems,  Darwin  by  his  patient  and  un- 
wearied investigations  has  changed  the  whole  current  of 
our  mental  life.  Mr.  Bettany's  book  contains  matters  of 
considerable  biographical  interest,  as  well  as  sketches  of 
Darwin's  most  important  works.  We  cannot,  however 
help  thinking  that  it  is  a  pity  that  its  publica- 
tion was  not  deferred  until  after  the  appearance  of 
the  '  Life  and  Letters.'  According  to  Prof.  Newton's 
address  to  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin's 
work,  which  all  naturalists  have  been  eagerly  expect- 
ing, will  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
conclusion,  we  must  congratulate  both  the  editor  and  the 
publisher  on  the  continued  success  of  the  series.  Even 
in  these  days  of  cheap  literature  the  books  are  wonder- 
fully cheap,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr 
Anderson's  bibliographies  alone  are  fully  worth  the  price 
of  a  single  volume. 

Revolted  Ireland:  1798  and  1803.    By  the  Hon.  Albert 

S.  G.  Canning,    (Allen.) 

THIS  is  a  useful  little  book,  giving  a  clear  and  bright 
picture  of  a  troubled  time,  concerning  which  most 
^nglishinen  are  content  to  remain  ignorant  Mr 
Canning  is  not  a  partisan.  What  his  views  may  be  on 
any  of  those  Irish  questions  which  are  being  fiercely 
debated  in  and  out  of  Parliament  it  is  impossible  to 
gather  from  his  pages.  Materials  are  furnished  us 


has  evidently  a  great  liking  for  some  of  the  Irish 
leaders  of  past  days,  even  when  he  feels  bound  to 
point  out  how  utterly  unpractical  their  political  theories 
were.  Sometimes  this  admiration  leads  him  into  literary 
contrasts  in  which  no  one  who  has  any  feeling  for  the 
pathos  of  life  or  the  poetry  of  language  can  follow  him. 
To  say  that  Robert  Emmett's  address  to  bis  judge  is 
superior  as  eloquence  to  the  imaginary  speech  of  Fergus 
Mac  Ivor  when  in  a  similar  position,  as  it  is  given  in 
'  Waverley,'  proves  that  Mr.  Canning  is  unable  to  criti- 
cize the  fitness  of  words  for  expressing  deep  emotion. 

The  Folk-lore  Journal,  Vol.  V.  Part  III.  (Stock),  for 
July-Sept.,  contains  varied  matter  illustrating  Chinese, 
Tongan,  Fijian,  and  Cornish  folk-lore.  "  Hans  Breit- 
mann  "  contributes  a  note  on  the  '  Witches'  Ladder,' 
written  in  Florence,  which  he  speaks  of  enthusiastically 
as  a  centre  for  folk-lore  research.  Unfortunately,  the 
Italian  in  which  Mr.  Leland's  Florentine  fragment  of 
fortune-telling  lore  has  been  printed  is  in  several  places 
utterly  unintelligible,  probably  owing  to  the  writer  not 
having  been  able  to  see  a  proof.  In  the  'Notes  and 
Queries '  department  it  seems  rather  odd  to  find  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  Suavenius  was  induced  to  believe,  that 
"  there  are  trees  in  Scotland  from  which  birds  are  pro- 
duced," set  down  under  the  head  of  "  Curious  Scottish 
Customs"!  The  habits  of  Scottish  trees  may  be 
"  curious,"  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  "  Scot- 
tish customs  "  in  any  scientific  classification.  In  Mr. 
Mitchell  Innes's  interesting  account  of  the  '  Birth, 
Marriage,  and  Death  Rites  of  the  Chinese,'  we  greatly 
regret  to  find,  at  p.  241,  the  expression  "  mass  "  used,  as 
it  appears  to  us  very  misleading  to  apply  any  such  tech- 
nical expressions  of  Christian  worship  to  a  Buddhist  or 
Taoist  rite.  We  feel  the  more  bound  to  notice  this  point, 
slight  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  because  the  practice  of 
which  we  complain  is  far  from  standing  alone  in  the 
Folk-lore  Journal,  but  is  much  too  common  in  European 
versions  of  non-Christian  Oriental  rites,  and  we  cannot 
but  hold  it  to  be  at  once  unscientific  and  misleading. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention,  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  <k  Duplicate." 

W.  J.  I.—'  Tunbridge  Walks;  or,  the  Yeoman  of  Kent,' 
4to.,  1703,  is  by  Thomas  Baker,  concerning  whom  see 
'  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.' 

H.  DELETINGNE  ("  Euclid  ").— Please  send. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  281,  col.  2,  1.  14  from  bottom,  for 
'Elizabeth"  read  Burleigh;  p.  293,  col.  2,  1.  14,  for 
"kahlu  felson,'  <  felsou-absturz,'  "  read  kahlen  felsen, 
fel&en-absturz. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
nunications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  A&M8  OP  FLORENCE. 

Writing,  at  p.  35  of  the  first  volume  of  this  pre- 
sent series,  on  the  'Arms  of  the  Medici,'  I  remarked 
that  "  in  no  place  were  political  sympathies  so  fre- 
quently marked  by  heraldic  assumptions  or  muta- 
tions as  in  Florence";  and  I  promised  at  a  future 
time  to  supply  some  notes  in  justification  of  this 
assertion.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise  I  send  the 
present  paper  on  the  different  arms  of  the  Floren- 
tine Republic,  and  in  lieu  of  transcribing  my  own 
notes,  as  I  at  first  intended,  have  translated  the 
somewhat  fuller  account  which  was  circulated  in 
Florence  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  historical 
procession  which  was  got  up  in  honour  of  the  royal 
visit,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  new  fagade  of  the 
Duomo. 

The  arms,  or  heraldic  escutcheons,  of  the  republic, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  painted  under  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  ancient  arms  of  the  city  of  Florence  : 
Gules,  a  flour  de  lis  argent. 

2.  The  ancient  arms  of  the  union  of  Florence  and 
Fiesole  :  Per  pale  argent  and  gules. 

3.  The  modern  arms  :    Argent,  a  fleur  de  lis 
gules. 

4.  The  arms  of  the  Republic,  or  of  the  "  Priori 
di  Liberia":  Azure,  the  word  " Liberia*," in  bend 
or. 


5.  The  "arms  of  the  people":  Argent,  a  cross 
gules. 

6.  The  arms  of  the  Church  :  (Azure,  if  I  remem- 
ber), two  keys  in  sal  tire  or. 

7.  The  arms  of  the  Guelphic  faction  :  Argent, 
an  eagle  displayed  gules  ;  over  its  head  a  small 
lily  or,  and  beneath  its  feet  a  dragon  vert.     (I 
supply  the  omitted  tinctures.) 

8.  The  arms  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou  :  Azure, 
seme*  of  fleurs  de  lis,  and  in  chief  a  label  or. 

9.  The  arms  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples  :  Per 
pale,  (a)  Barry  or  and  gu. ;   (b)  Azure,  seme'  of 
fleurs  de  lis  or.    (This  is  erroneous.    The  arms  in 
the  first  place  are  those  of  Hungary,  Gules,  four 
bars  argent ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  Angevin 
label  is  omitted.    Usually  the  whole  coat  is  tierced 
in  pale  :  (a)  Hungary,  (6)  Naples,  (c)  Jerusalem.) 

The  first,  with  the  lily,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
flowery  nature  of  the  locality  in  which  our  city  of 
Florence  is  situated.  (The  Florentine  lily  is  repre- 
sented epanouie,  or florenfte.) 

The  second  is  a  record  of  the  union  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic  with  Fiesole  after  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  last-named  city  by  the  Florentines 
on  the  day  of  St.  Romolo  in  the  year  1010. 

The  third  dates  from  1215,  when  the  Florentines 
defeated  at  Monte  Robolini  the  Pistoians  who  sup- 
ported the  Ghibelline  faction.  The  victorious 
Guelphs  expelled  from  Florence  the  Ghibelline 
families ;  and,  having  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, changed  the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  the 
Republic  (which  were  anciently  Gules,  a  fleur  de 
lis  argent)  to  Argent,  a  fleur  de  lis  gules  (as  at 
present  borne). 

The  word  "Libertas,"  which  appears  in  the 
fourth  shield,  is  the  true  blazon  of  the  Republic ; 
but  it  is  not  known  when  the  Florentines  com- 
menced to  use  it.  It  is  probable  that  they  selected 
it  when  they  were  enabled  to  shake  off  the  Imperial 
yoke. 

The  fifth,  the  "  arms  of  the  people  "  (see  7th  S.  i. 
35),  Argent,  a  cross  gu.,  date,  it  is  believed,  from 
1292,  when  the  first  gonfalonier  was  created,  in  the 
person  of  Baldo  Ruflbli,  to  whom  these  arms  are 
assigned.  (I  suspect  a  mistake  here,  as  I  do  not 
think  the  Ruffoli  ever  bore  these  arms.) 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  Florentines  commenced 
to  use  the  arms  of  the  Church.  It  is  believed  that 
it  was  in  one  of  the  periods  during  which  the 
Guelphic  party,  which  was  always  devoted  to  the 
Papal  see,  prevailed. 

The  seventh  was  given  in  1265  by  Clement  IV. 
to  the  Florentine  Guelphs,  who,  when  exiled  from 
their  fatherland,  volunteered  to  serve  Charles  of 
Anjou  in  the  war  against  Manfred  of  Sicily,  the 
protector  of  the  Ghibellines. 

The  eighth,  in  which  is  represented  an  azure 
field,  sem4  of  golden  fleurs  de  lis,  with  a  golden 
label,  is  that  of  Charles  of  ADJOU,  to  whom  the 
Florentine  Guelphs  in  1267  consented  to  give  the 
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lordship  of  their  city.  The  fleurs  de  lis  are  the 
arms  of  the  Kings  of  France,  and  the  label,  which 
ought  to  be  tinctured  vert,  is  that  which  was  used 
by  their  second  sons.  (There  is  a  manifest  error 
here,  the  label  was  tinctured  not  vert  but  gules. 
Afterwards,  to  avoid  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
heraldic  rule  which  forbade  colour  on  colour,  it 
was,  at  the  sacrifice  of  historic  truth,  often  changed 
to  or,  both  in  the  Florentine  escutcheons  and  in 
the  augmentations  assumed  (6th  S.  xii.  142)  by  the 
Guelphic  faction.) 

Lastly,  the  ninth,  which  contains  the  arms  of 
King  Robert,  commemorates  the  concession  which 
the  Florentines  made  to  that  king  of  the  lordship 
of  their  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  JOHN  WOODWARD. 

Montrose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 
Dr.  Luckock,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
1  Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  -traced  by  St. 
Mark '  (vol.  ii.  p.  284),  says  :— 

"  Whatever  the  road  may  have  been  by  which  Jesus 
went  to  the  scene  of  His  death,  we  know  that  those  who 
led  Him  out  compelled  Him  to  carry  the  instrument  of 
His  execution  on  His  own  shoulders.  Christian  Art  has 
misled  us  in  its  representation  of  what  it  was  that  He 
carried.  It  was  then  the  usual  custom  in  cases  of  cruci- 
fixion to  make  the  condemned  criminal  bear  to  the  place 
of  execution,  not  the  whole  cross— this  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  after  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  scourging 
which  preceded,  would  have  been  physically  impossible — 
but  only  the  two  transverse  beams.  They  were  tied  or 
lightly  nailed  together  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  v,  and 
placed  like  a  yoke  on  the  criminal's  neck.  Crucifixion 
was  borrowed,  we  must  remember,  from  the  Romans, 
and  the  Roman  convict  certainly  so  carried  them,  from 
the  name  which  he  received  in  consequence,  furcifer, 
'  fork-bearer,'  the  most  contemptible  designation  which 
a  Roman  could  receive. 

"  And  now  we  come  to  the  point  where,  we  think,  the 

teaching  of  Christian  Art  is  at  fault Christian  Art 

would  have  taught  a  truer  and  a  deeper  lesson  if  it 

had  embodied  the  sentiment  which  prevailed  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church." 

Now,  on  turning  to  Riddle's  '  Latin  Dictionary,' 
I  find  that  furca  is  said  to  be  a  two-pronged  in- 
strument on  which  burdens  were  carried  (Plau.), 
especially  for  slaves,  who  carried  such  about  by 
way  of  punishment ;  they  were  also  flogged  under 
it  (Livy).  Such  a  slave  was  called  furcifer. 
According  to  Heindorf  furca  is  two  pieces  of  wood 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  which  pressed  upon 
the  neck  and  back,  whilst  the  hands  were  bound 
to  the  two  ends  ;  it  was  also  a  kind  of  gallows 
for  hanging  slaves,  high waymen,&c.,  upon  (Plinv) 
[  Put  the  cross  to  the  slave"  ("Pone  crucem 
servo  ")  are  the  words  used  by  Juvenal. 

Now,  I  have  always  understood  that  the  learned 
consider  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  crosses   viz 
the  crux  decussata,  or  cross  divided  like  the  letter 
X,  and  usually  called  St.  Andrew's  cross;  the  crux 


commissa,  or  joined  cross,  consisting  of  an  upright 
piece  of  timber  with  a  transverse  piece  on  the  ex- 
treme top  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  like  the 
letter  T;  and  the  crux  immissa,  or  let-in  cross,  in 
which  the  transverse  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  the 
upright,  but  placed  somewhat  below  the  top  of  the 
upright.  This  is  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  is 
usually  represented  to  have  suffered  ;  and  though 
there  may  not  be  any  absolute  authority  for  ascer- 
taining the  precise  form  of  the  cross  used  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  yet,  apart  from  the  fact  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  having  without  exception 
referred  only  to  this  form,  the  circumstance  of  an 
inscription  having  been  placed  over  His  head 
would  render  the  conjecture  highly  probable. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  crucifixion  was  ordered  to 
be  discontinued  by  Constantine,  A.D.  330  (Haydn's 
'Dates'),  can  any  of  your  correspondents  do  me 
the  favour  to  tell  me  whether  the  two  transverse 
beams  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V  were  ever  used 
in  Palestine  before  that  date  ?  It  certainly  appears 
to  me  that  the  title  Pilate  wrote  and  put  on  the 
cross,  which  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and 
Latin  (St.  John  xix.  19),  must  have  been  put  on 
the  crux  immissa,  not  the  crux  commissa. 

H.  W.  OOOKES. 

Astley  Kectory,  Stourport. 


THE  WORD  "  HUNDRED."— The  latter  part  of 
Prof.  Skeat's  otherwise  satisfactory  article  on  this 
word  seems  wanting  in  clearness ;  indeed  I  do 
not  profess  to  understand  it.  He  says,  "All  [i.  e.t 
Goth,  hund,  Lat.  centum,  &c.]  from  an  Aryan  form 
kanta,  a  hundred.  It  is  known  (from  Gothic)  that 
kanta  stands  for  dakanta,  tenth,  from  dakan,  ten, 
and  originally  meant  the  tenth  ten,  i.  e.,  the  hun- 
dred." But,  surely,  if  kanta  stands  for  dakanta, 
and  dakanta  means  "  tenth,"  kanta  must  originally 
have  meant  "  tenth  "  only,  and  not  "  tenth  ten." 
He  then  continues,  "  The  Gothic  (in  speaking  of  a 
single  hundred)  has  the  full  form  taihun~taihundt 
a  hundred  ( = dakan-dakanta),  i.  e.,  ten-tenth."  How 
words  meaning  "  ten-tenth  n  can  ever  have  come 
to  mean  a  "  hundred  "  passes  my  comprehension. 
Most  people  would,  I  imagine,  take  "  ten-tenth  "to 
be  bad  English  for  ten-tenths  =  one.  But,  as  Prof. 
Skeat  had  in  the  preceding  sentence  spoken  of 
"  tenth  ten,"  I  presume  that  he  intended  "  ten- 
tenth  "  as  the  word-for-word  translation  of  taihun- 
taihund,  and  that,  as  in  Gothic  the  ordinal  numeral 
(or  numeral  adjective)  sometimes  follows*  the  sub- 
stantive which  it  qualifies,  he  believed  the  real 
meaning  of  taihun-taihund  to  be  "tenth  ten"  = 


*  E.g.,  Mark  xv.  25,  "wheila  >ridyo,"  [the]  third 
hour;  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  "bi  wheila  niundon,"  at  [the] 
ninth  hour.  But  we  also  find  the  numeral  adjective 
preceding,  as,  e.g.,  Mark  ix.  31,  "  J?ridyin  daga,"  on 
[the]  third  day ;  Luke  xviii.  12,  "  taihundon  dail,"  [the] 
tenth  part ;  so  that  no  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn 
from  the  position  of  taihund  in  taihun-taihund. 
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hundred.  If  so,  he  would  surely  have  done  better 
to  write  "literally  ten-tenth,  i.  e.,  tenth  ten." 

But,  even  if  I  have  explained  his  views  aright, 
it  seems  to  me  much  more  reasonable  to  take  with 
Grimm  (i.  763)  the  taihund  (or  tehund)  in  taihun- 
taihund  (or  -tehund),  as  also  in  sibun-tehund  (70), 
ahtau-tehund(SO),  niun-tehund  (90),  to  be  a  neuter 
substantive,*  and  to  =  the  Greek  Se/cas  or  the  Fr. 
dizaine.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  taihun- 
taihund  would  mean  ten  decades  (is  not  dccad&more 
English  spelling  ?).  We  may  well  compare  the  Mod. 
H.G.  neuter  compound  subst.  Jahrzehent  (or  Jahrze- 
hend)  =  a,  space  of  ten  years,  a  decade,  in  which  the 
second  member  of  the  compound  word  is  evidently 
identical  with  zehnt(e),  formerly  written  zehent(e)  = 
tenth  ;  for  here  also  what  was  originally  a  numeral 
adjective  has  become  a  neuter  numeral  substantive, 
and  what  is  more,  zehent  is,  etyiuologically,  the 
fame  word  as  tehund.  And  so  again  dizain  and 
dozain  in  O.French  meant  merely  "  tenth "  and 
"  twelfth,"  and  now  in  the  feminine  forms,  dizaine 
and  douzainej  have  become  substantives  in  the 
sense  of  an  aggregate  of  ten  and  twelve.  In  the  case 
of  the  Fr.  decade,  just  the  opposite  has  taken  place; 
for,  while  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
an  aggregate  of  ten  (= dizaine),  in  Cotgrave  it  IB 
given  also  the  meaning  of  "  a  tenth." 

The  hund  of  hundred  is  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  tail  of  a  word  meaning  dizaine,  and  is  in 
fact  etymologically  equivalent  to  the  zain(e)  of  this 
word.t  With  this  abbreviation  we  may  compare 
the  Danish  treds,  familiarly  used  for  tredsindstyve 


*  There  is  no  doubt  that  taihund  (or  lehund)  in  these 
words  is  derived  from  taihunda  (tenth),  and  it  may 
originally  have  been  the  neuter  of  the  strong  or  indefinite 
form.  See  what  I  say  further  on  in  the  text  about  the 
equivalent  German  form  zehent. 

f  The  feminine  in  French  is  frequently  used  as  a 
neuter,  as,  e.y.,  "en  v'la  une  bonne,"  "d'abord  et 
d'une  ";  and  also  as  a  collective,  as  in  armee,  cuilleree, 
maisonnee,  &c.  That  dizaine  and  douzaine  had  originally 
the  meaning  of  "  tenth  "  and  "  twelfth  "  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognized  by  Scbeler  and  Littre,  and  I 
may  make  the  same  remark  with  regard  to  dozen  and 
English  etymologists.  See  Cotgrave  and  Godefroy. 

%  Prof.  Skeat  says,  "  hund=t-enth  without  the  <,just 
as  centum=decentum."  This  may  be  so,  but  I  have  my 
doubts  about  it.  For.  as  te7i=Goth.  taihun,  O.S&x.tehan, 
A.-S.  ten(ortyn),  O.H.G.zehan,  M.H.G.2am,Mod.H.G. 
zehn,  and  as  in  those  among  these  words  which  have  two 
syllables  the  accent  seems  to  have  been  on  the  first  syllable 
(in  Switzerland,  as  my  own  ears  testify,  zehn  among  the 
people  is  still  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  zehen,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  e,  which  is  broad  or  open,  and  a  very 
strong  aspiration  of  the  h,  reminding  one  of  zechen),  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  e  in  ten  (and  con- 
sequently in  tenth)  represents  the  ai  in  taihun,  and  the  e 
in  tehan,  zehan,  and  zehen.  And,  if  so,  then  hund=the 
nth  of  tenth  only.  The  e  in  ten  may,  however,  possibly 
represent  a  sound  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  e  just 
mentioned  with  the  shorter  vowel  following  the  h  in  those 
cases  in  which  this  letter  has  been  preserved,  and  then 
hund  might  claim  to  represent  the  nth  of  tenth  and  a 
fraction  of  the  e  as  well. 


=  sixty  ;  only  here  it  is  the  first  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  compound  word  (and  one  letter  s,  probably 
the  first,  of  the  second  part)  which  remains  in  the 
abbreviation,  whereas  in  our  case  it  is  the  end  of 
the  second  of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  word 
taihun-taihund.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

LETTER  OF  BDRNS. — The  following,  which  is  in 
my  possession,  seems  worthy  of  publication  : — 

Mr  DEAREST  FRIEND,— Yours  by  Mr.  Stoddart  was 
the  welcomest  letter  I  ever  received.  God  .grant  that 
now  when  your  health  is  re-establishing  you  may  take 
a  little,  little  more  care  of  a  life  so  truely  valuable  to 
society  and  so  truely  invaluable  to  your  friends  !  As 
to  your  very  excellent  epistle  from  a  certain  Capital 
of  a  certain  Empire  1  shall  answer  it  in  its  own  way 
sometime  next  week ;  as  also  settle  all  matter  its  to 
little  Miss.  Your  goodness  there  is  just  like  your 
kindness  in  everything  else.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  just  got  an  appointment  to  the  first 
or  Port  Division,  as  it  is  called,  which  adds  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  more  to  my  salary. 

My  excise  income  is  now,  cash  paid,  seventy  pounds  a 
year ;  and  this  I  hold  untill  I  am  appointed  Supervisor. 
So  much  for  my  usual  good  luck.  My  Perquisites  I 
hope  to  make  worth  15  or  201.  more  so.  Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  Rejoice, 

Apropos  has  little  Mademoiselle  been  inoculated 
with  the  small-pox  yet  ?  If  not  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as 
it  is  proper  for  her  habit  of  body,  teeth,  &c. 

Once  more  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  returning 
health. 

God  grant  that  you  may  live  at  least  while  I  live,  for 
were  I  to  lose  you,  it  would  leave  a  vacuum  in  my  en- 
joyments that  nothing  could  fill  up.  Farewell. 

ROBT.  BURNS. 

I.  W.  HARDMAN,  LL.D. 
Cadbury  House,  Yatton,  Bristol. 

"COMING  OUT  OP  THE  LITTLE  END  OF  THE 
HORN." — This  expression  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
the  dictionaries  of  English  proverbs  in  ordinary  use. 
I  first  heard  it  used  many  years  ago  by  a  Warwick- 
shire man  ;  he  used  it  so  often,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  so  graphically  to  convey  the  idea  of  getting  the 
worst  of  a  bargain,  or  of  being  reduced  in  circum- 
stances by  some  unexpected  "squeeze,"  that  it 
took  root  in  my  proverb  garden,  and  is  now  so 
familiar  that  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  heard  it  from 
others  since.  An  unexpected  illustration  of  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  adage  has  just  come  in 
my  way.  In  a  small  country  curiosity  shop  I 
found  the  other  day  a  painting  on  panel  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  measures  18  in.  by  22  in. 
long,  and  is  in  a  fair  and  untouched  state.  Upon 
a  tree,  whose  branches  extend  to  each  side  of  the 
picture,  hangs  by  a  red  belt  with  gold  tassel  an 
enormous  curved  horn,  the  ends  upwards.  At  the 
extreme  left  stands  a  man  with  black  velvet  flat 
cap  and  surcoat  trimmed  with  fur,  ruff,  and  gold 
chains  on  the  breast.  He  is  superintending  the 
action  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  purple  doublet,  pro- 
fusely slashed,  who  wears  a  large  felt  hat  and  a 
cloak,  with  a  dagger  in  his  girdle,  and  is  engaged 
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in  thrusting  into  the  large  end  of  the  horn  an  un- 
fortunate wretch,  whose  trunk  and  legs  (the  latter 
loosely  bound  together  with  a  rope,  the  end  of 
which  is  held  by  the  gold-chained  gentleman)  are 
inverted,  and  are  the  only  portions  of  the  body 
visible  at  that  part  of  the  picture.  But  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  about  6  ft.  away  as  the  crow 
flies  (or  across  the  radius  of  this  instrument  of  tor- 
ture), but  9ft.  along  the  curved  surface,  appears 
the  unhappy  head  and  one  arm  of  the  victim.  At 
the  right  stands  a  man  clad  only  in  a  shirt  and 
ragged  coat,  wringing  his  hands,  with  as  much  of  a 
woe-begone  expression  as  can  be  given  with  one 
eye,  its  fellow  having  been  peeled  from  the  panel 
by  some  unlucky  abrasion.  On  a  black  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  the  inscription,  "  This 
horn  embleme  here  doth  showe  of  svertishipp 
what  harme  doth  growe."  On  either  side  of  the 
tree  are  the  words,  in  semi-Gothic  character,  "  The 
Sea  of  |  Trubble."  Above  the  head  of  the  person- 
age in  the  velvet  cap  is  the  citation,  "  Psalme  37, 
26,  but  he  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth  and  his 
sede  enjoyeth  the  blessing."  Another  reference  to 
the  Psalms  is  unfortunately  illegible.  The  wearer 
of  the  gold  chain  is  probably  the  sheriff,  possibly 
the  creditor,  who  has  brought  the  poor  fellow  who 
was  so  foolish  as  to  undertake  suretyship  bound  to 
the  tormentor.  He  is  putting  him  through  the 
horn,  which  elongates  and  compresses  him  in  a 
most  distressing  fashion.  Whether  the  beggarly 
man  who  is  wringing  his  hands  is  the  debtor  him- 
self after  his  passage  through  the  horn,  as  I  sup- 
pose, or  one  of  his  impoverished  family,  there  are 
no  means  of  determining.  In  any  case,  we  have 
here  a  graphic  and  unmistakable  illustration  of  the 
proverb,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  be  willing  to  furnish  me 
with  references  to  its  use  or  to  pictures  similar  to 
mine.  J.  ELIOT  HODQKIN. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

A  *  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  STAGE.* 
— I  have  long  contemplated  a  '  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Stage/  It  is  to  contain  short  lives 
of  all  our  living  or  deceased  actors  and  actresses. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  very  kindly  allowed  me  to 
dedicate  the  first  volume  to  him.  What  I  want 
through  the  medium  of  the  columns  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
is  an  account— of  course  sent  to  me  direct — of  any 
actor  or  actress  at  present  alive  or  whose  name 
may  have  escaped  my  notice,  with  a  view  thereby 
of  making  the  work  as  exhaustive  as  possible.  I 
imagine  the  first  volume  will  contain  the  first  four 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  to  include  all  English- 
speaking  actors  and  actresses,  American  and  colonial 
as  well  as  our  own.  I  have  written  to  several  of 
the  leading  American  and  colonial  journals  within 
the  last  few  days,  and  hope  in  due  course  to  receive 
some  satisfactory  results. 

EDWARD  K,  VTVTAN. 
231,  Elgin  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 


KECULVERS  (1792).— The  following  extract  is  of 
interest : — 

"  The  church  is  very  ancient,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
and  consists  of  three  aisles  and  a  Chancel  with  two 
towers  at  the  West  End  and  spires  on  them.     The 
Northern  one  contains  4  Bells.    The  Chancel  is  separated 
from  the  Church  by  three  very  ancient  arches.    The 
dreaded  moment  seems  fast  arriving  when  the  boisterous 
waves  will  level  this  venerable  pile,  as  there  are  now 
[1792J  but  90  feet  between  it  and  them,  and  as  no  en- 
deavours are  made  to  prevent  it  soon  may  we  expect  that 
some  unfriendly  wave  with  sacrilegious  jaws  will  gorge 
this  now  neglected  House  of  God.    On  a  wooden  tablet, 
where  it  is  supposed  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Ethelbert  stood,  is  the  following  inscription : — 
Here  as  historiographers  have  said 
St.  Ethelbert,  Kent's  whilom  King,  was  laid, 
Whom  St.  Augustine  with  the  Gospel  entertained 
And  in  this  land  hath  ever  since  remained, 
Who  though  by  cruel  Pagans  he  was  slain 
The  Crown  of  Martyrdom  he  did  obtain, 
Who  died  on  the  24th  of  February  in  the  year  616." 

W.  LOVELL. 

SPELMAN  '  ON  SACRILEGE/ — Without  going  into 
the  question  discussed  by  Spelman  in  this  work,  it 
may  be  well,  as  a  matter  of  literature,  to  point  out 
instances  which  were  not  recorded  in  the  original 
edition,  first  printed  in  1698,  nor  by  the  editors  of 
the  reprint  in  1846.  At  the  end  of  Erdeswicke's 
'Survey  of  Staffordshire/  1723,  8vo.,  beginning  on 
Q.  3= p.  229,  are  "Observations  upon  the  Pos- 
sessors of  Monastery-Lands  in  Staffordshire,  by 
Sir  Simon  Degge,  Knight,"  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  George  Digbey,  of  Sandon,  Esq.,  the  owner  of 
Erdeswicke's  original  MS.,  pp.  8.  Erdeswicke  also 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  Spelman, 
to  judge  by  remarks  of  his  on  pp.  8,  9,  179,  188, 
as  to  the  ill  fortune  which  pursued  some  of  those 
who  acquired  those  lands.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

ARCHBISHOP  DRUMMOND.— Archbishop  Drum- 
mond  of  York  (1 761-71)  belonged  to  the  older  type 
of  the  episcopate,  when,  in  his  ordinary  life,  a  pre- 
late differed  but  little  from  a  hospitable  nobleman 
or  country  gentleman  of  the  better  sort.  We  are 
told  that  "  his  manners  were  noble,  his  disposition 
engaging,  his  hospitality  princely,"  and  that 
"wherever  he  was,  elegance,  festivity,  and  good 
humour  were  sure  to  be  found."  The  following, 
story  is  told  of  him.  He  built  a  new  gatehouse  at 
Bishopthorpe,  which  by  some  error  in  the  plan  was 
not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  front  door  of  the 
palace.  The  archbishop's  attention  being  called 
to  this,  he  remarked,  "Pooh,  that  don't  matter. 
Any  parson  coming  to  see  me  will  be  in  too  great 
fright  to  notice  it,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  when 
tie  goes  away  the  hospitality  of  Bishopthorpe  will 
prevent  his  seeing  straight  before  him."  With  all 
his,  which  belonged  to  his  age,  the  archbishop's 
diocesan  correspondence  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
good,  sensible,  practical  man  of  business,  who 
managed  his  see  well.  E,  V. 
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RECOVERY  OF  SPEECH. — The  following,  from  the 
Epworth  Bells  of  Saturday,  August  20,  is,  per- 
haps, of  sufficient  interest  for  the  columns  of 
'N.&Q.':— 

"On  Thursday  last,  the  18th  inst.,  the  people  of 
Epworth  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Henry  Wilkinson,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Key,  iron- 
monger, had  recovered  his  speech.  About  three  years 
ago  Mr.  Wilkinson,  then  residing  at  Leeds,  had  a  serious 
fall,  causing  concussion  of  the  brain,  with  the  distressing 
result  of  his  loss  of  speech,  hearing,  and  memory.  For 
the  last  twelve  months  he  has  resided  in  Epworth,  and 
his  general  health  has  improved.  On  the  1st  of  April 
last  he  had  the  joy  of  finding  that  his  hearing  had  re- 
turned, though  not  his  speech.  On  Thursday  morning 
last,  however,  he  had  a  troubled  dream ;  and  on  awaking, 
about  five  o'clock,  he  found  that  he  could  speak,  a  fact 
which  soon  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ep- 
worth, from  whom  there  were  on  all  sides  hearty  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  on  his  behalf." 

It  should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  ap- 
pears to  have  recovered  his  speech  during  sleep. 
He  dreamt  that,  being  in  imminent  danger,  he 
called  out,  and,  waking,  found  that  he  could 
speak.  C.  C.  B. 

'DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.'  — 
May  I  correct  two  errors  which  appear  in  my 
notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Copley  (vol.  xii.  p.  189). 
The  date  of  his  birth  should  be  1534,  not  1514; 
and  the  date  of  his  first  election  as  M.P.  for 
Gatton  1553,  not  1533.  K.  C.  0. 

In  his  notice  of  John  Bunyan  (vol.  vii.  p.  282, 
col.  1)  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables  says,  "Bunyan 
did  not  live  to  see  the  revolution.  His  death 
took  place  in  1688,  four  months  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  seven  bishops."  The  italics  are 
mine.  It  should  be  two  months.  The  seven 
bishops  were  acquitted  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, June  30,  1688.  John  Bunyan  died  on 
Friday,  August  31, 1688.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

"PULLING  BACON."— The  expression  "pulling 
bacon,"  used  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Leeds  Evening  News  of  September  15,  will,  I 
imagine,  be  new  to  a  good  many  readers  of 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  so  venture  to  send  it.  I  remember  it 
when  I  was  a  lad,  but  have  not  heard  it  for  very 
many  years,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  it  in  any 
provincial  glossary  in  my  possession  :— 

"' PULLING*  BACON'  AT  LEEDS  POLICEMEN.— Before 
Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Farrar  Smith,  at  the  Leedg  Police 
Court  to-day,  George  Evans  (50),  coachman  to  the  Earl 
of  Mexborough,  Mexborough  Hall,  near  Methley,  was 
summoned  under  the  Hackney  Carriage  Bye-laws  for 
having  driven  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  Police 
constables  Moody  and  Lockwood  were  on  duty  in  Boar 
Lane  on  the  Gth  inst.,  when  they  saw  the  defendant 
driving  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  carriage  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards.  The  officers  spoke  to  him,  when  he  put  hig 
fingers  to  his  nose,  and  '  pulled  bacon  '  at  them.  He  had 
been  previously  cautioned,  but  had  not  taken  the  slightest 


notice.  Defendant  said  he  had  been  a  driver  in  London 
for  eighteen  years,  and  knew  they  had  policemen  in  the 
road  there,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  law  of  driving 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  fined  205." 

F.  W.  J. 

P.S. — The   coachman's  action  would  be   more 
correctly  described  in  the  words  of  "Ingoldsby": — 
He  put  his  thumb  unto  hig  nose,  and  spread  his  fingers 
out. 

WEEPING. — The  following  extract  from  Frances 
Kemble's  *  Record  of  a  Girlhood,'  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  excellent  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  em- 
balmed : — 

"The  power  (or  weakness)  of  abundant  weeping  with- 
out disfigurement  is  an  attribute  of  deficient  rather  than 
excessive  feeling.  In  such  persons  the  tears  are  poured 
from  their  crystal  cups  without  muscular  distortion  of 
the  rest  of  the  face.  In  proportion  to  the  violence  or 
depth  of  emotion,  and  the  acute  or  profound  sensibility 
of  the  temperament,  is  the  disturbance  of  the  counten- 
ance. In  sensitive  organizations,  the  muscles  round  the 
nostrils  and  lips  quiver  and  are  distorted,  the  throat  and 
temples  swell,  and  a  grimace,  which  but  for  its  miserable 
significance  would  be  grotesque,  convulses  the  whole  face. 
Men's  tears  always  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  pumped 
up  from  their  heels,  and  strained  through  every  drop  of 
blood  in  their  veins;  women's,  to  start  as  under  a  knife 
stroke,  direct  with  a  gush  from  their  heart,  abundant 
and  beneficent ;  but,  again,  women  of  the  temperament 
I  have  alluded  to  above  (superficial  sensibility)  have 
fountains  of  lovely  tears  behind  their  lovely  eyes,  and 
their  weeping,  which  is  indescribably  beautiful,  is  com- 
paratively painless,  and  yet  pathetic  enough  to  chal- 
lenge tender  compassion.  I  have  twice  seen  such  tears 
shed,  and  never  forgotten  them :  once  from  heaven-blue 
eyes,  and  the  face  looked  like  a  flower  with  pearly  dew- 
drops  sliding  over  it,  and  again,  once  from  magnificent, 
dark,  uplifted  orbs,  from  which  the  falling  tears  looked 
like  diamond  rain-drops  by  moonlight." 

Can  we  marvel  at  man's  weakness  under  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  tears  ? 
EICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  Devonport. 

ST.  GEORGE'S,  BLOOMSBURY. — It  seems  a  pity, 
now  the  really  very  fine  outlines  of  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  Church  are  exposed  to  view  by  the 

the  authorities  cannot  restore  the  dragons.  I  re- 
member them  well  as  a  boy,  and  they  gave  effect 
to  the  spire.  Possibly  they  are  structurally 
dangerous.  HERBERT  PUGH. 

8,  St.  Stephen's  Square,  W. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY.— Some  few  weeks  since  I 
contributed  an  inedited  letter  copiedfrom  autograph 
of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  At  the  same  time  I  pre- 
pared, but  did  not  submit,  some  remarks  on  his 
pseudonym  of  "  Titmarsh."  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  name  might  be  a  variant  of  "  Titmouse,"  from 
Warren's  hero  in  'Ten  Thousand  a  Year.'  Tit- 
mouse is  a  real  word,  the  prefix  (as  in  titlark) 
being  a  diminutive  ;  so  with  tittlebat  or  tickleback. 
Titmarsh,  however,  is  topographical.  We  find 
Ditmarth  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  might  be 
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for  Ditchmarsh,  as  in  Yorkshire  ;  also  Titchmarsh, 
Northants.  The  continental  Ditmarsh  varies  to 
Dittmarsh,  also  to  Ditmarson,  perhaps  more.  No 
doubt  this  low-lying  district  between  the  rivers 
Eyder  and  Elbe  was  an  early  haunt  of  the  people 
called  Saxons.  A.  HALL. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FRENCH  WORD  "CoN- 
VBRTISSEUR."— In  his  'History  of  the  French 
Protestant  Refugees'*  Prof.  Weiss  gives  us  the 
ntory  of  the  origin  of  this  word.  In  1677  Louis 
XIV.  had  devoted  a  secret  fund  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Huguenots.  A  celebrated  convert,  Pe"lisson, 
took  charge  of  the  fund,  and  paid  the  bishops  and 
others  a  price  per  head  for  each  convert  whose 
name  they  sent  him.  The  price  was,  on  an 
average,  six  livres  per  head.  This  method  of  con- 
verting the  Protestants  became  very  popular,  and 
won  for  Pelisson  the  title  of  convertisseur,  i.  e., 
converter,  the  word  being  coined  for  the  occasion. 
ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

CURIOUS  PASSOVER  CUSTOM  IN  ALGERIA. — 
During  the  Passover  week,  in  the  present  year, 
I  noticed  that  many  of  the  houses  in  the  Jew 
quarter  in  Oran  and  in  TlemQen  were  marked  on 
the  outside  with  the  impressions  of  the  human 
hand.  These  impressions  were  in  different  colours, 
red,  bkck,  yellow,  or  blue  ;  and  in  no  instance,  as 
well  as  I  can  recollect,  were  they  either  upon  the 
side  posts  of  the  doors  or  upon  the  lintels,  but 
always  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses.  In  some 
cases  there  was  one  impression  only,  in  others 
there  were  as  many  as  five,  and  further,  in  others 
they  were  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
branch,  having  three  hands  at  the  summit  and 
three  at  each  of  the  sides.  At  Tlemgen  I  saw  a 
man  marking  an  impression  with  a  brush  and 
ordinary  red  paint.  This  custom  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  amongst  the  English  Jews,  for  after 
many  inquiries  I  have  met  with  none  who  has  even 
heard  of  it.  Is  it  not  an  outgrowth  or  survival 
from  that  ceremony  which  was  performed  on  the 
night  of  the  flight  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ; 
and  may  not  the  branch-like  figure  be  symbolical 
of  the  bunch  of  hyssop  ? 

FRANCIS  BRENT,  F.S.A. 

Plymouth. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  WILL.— Can  you  spare  room 
for  the  following,  which  in  the  future  should  have 
some  historical  value  :— 

"  Probate  wag  granted  in  London,  en  the  21st  inst.,  of 
the  will  (dated  April  9,  1875)  of  Victor  Marie  Hugo 
formerly  of  Eue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  No.  21,  but  late  of 
Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  No.  50,  member  of  the  French 


of  Rue  de  Noveme,  Paris,  Licentiate  of  Law,  one  of  the 


Frcderick   Hardman 


executors,  until  Georges  Charles  Victor  Leopold  Hugo 
and  Leopoldine  Clemence  Adele  Lucie  Jeanne  Hugo, 
now  minors,  two  of  the  residuary  legatees  named  in  the 
will,  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  power 
being  reserved  to  grant  probate  to  Adrien  Huard,  the 
other  executor.  The  testator  states,  according  to  the 
official  translation  of  the  document :  '  This  is  my  will,  I 
must  leave,  as  sole  heirs,  first,  my  daughter  Adele  Hugo, 
now  in  a  private  hospital  in  consequence  of  her  mental 
condition  ;  secondly  my  two  grandchildren  Georges  and 
Jeanne,  born  of  the  marriage  of  my  son  Charles,  de- 
ceased.' The  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  with  the 
exception  of  his  books,  being  invested  in  foreign  per- 
sonal securities,  the  testator  directs  the  realization  of  all 
these,  excepting  such  as  may  be  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment funds,  and  the  investments  in  French  Rentes,  or 
shares  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  bequeaths,  in  trust,  for 
his  two  grandchildren  before  named,  all  his  disposable 
property  (including  two  estates  in  Guernsey  and  the 
furniture  of  the  large  house  there),  in  conformity  with 
Article  915  of  the  Civil  Code.  With  respect  to  his  pub- 
lished  works,  the  testator  states  that  the  disposition  of 
them  is  for  the  most  part  engaged ;  but  as  to  those 
which  have  not  been  published,  or  are  in  manuscript, 
his  will  is  the  master  as  to  their  disposition,  and  having 
regard  to  the  interest  of  his  legatees  in  them  for  fifty 
years  as  property,  and  '  in  the  interest  of  the  work  itself, 
to  secure  the  method  of  examination,  the  superintend- 
ence, the  solicitude,  and  the  labour  of  the  publications 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  my  dignity  as  a  writer  and 
the  idea  of  the  work,'  he  shall  make  during  his  lifetime 
arrangements  which  are  to  be  'scrupulously  respected 
and  vigorously  maintained  by  his  assigns,'  and  if  either 
of  his  residuary  legatees  should  attempt  to  alter  them, 
the  interest  in  his  disposable  property  of  such  legatee  is 
to  be  forfeited.  Provision  is  made  of  an  annuity  of 
10,000  franca  for  her  life  for  Madame  Charles  Hugo. 
The  will  is  not  in  the  testator's  own  handwriting ;  but, 
as  he  states, '  dicte  par  moi  et  signe  apres  lecture.'  "— 
Times,  April  26. 

HERBERT  HARDY. 
Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 

PORTRAITS  OP  SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE  AND 
SIR  GEORGE  LOCKHART, — There  is  a  fine  oval 
portrait  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  died  in  1691,  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
Edinburgh.  He,  who  was  deemed  even  by  his 
political  adversaries  "  the  brightest  Scotsman  of 
his  time,"  is  depicted  as  wearing  the  flowing 
peruke  of  the  date  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688. 

Near  it  hangs  a  much  larger  portrait,  three- 
quarter  length,  of  his  forensic  rival,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  of  Carnwath,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  was  shot  on  his  return  from  church, 
in  1689,  by  John  Chiesley  of  Dairy.  He  is 
habited  in  his  judicial  robes,  though  the  colours 
have  now  much  faded,  and  the  artist  has  conveyed 
to  his  features  a  very  sad  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion, as  if  prophetic  of  his  fate. 

They  both  find  a  grave  in  the  same  conspicuous 
mausoleum  in  the  Old  Grey  friars'  Churchyard, 
which  Dean  Stanley  has  aptly  styled  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Scotland. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A., 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge, 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  KEGISTER.  —  Ifc  may  not  be 
generally  known  to  your  readers  that  the  Council 
Office  has  preserved  from  the  year  1540  a  record 
of  each  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  first 
entry  in  the  series  sets  forth  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  enter  in  a  book 
provided  for  the  purpose  the  business  done  at 
each  meeting,  and  from  that  day  until  the  present 
date  the  record  has  been  faithfully  kept  up.  The 
condition  of  the  volumes  and  the  character  of  the 
entries  vary,  as  is  to  be  expected,  with  each  change 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council.  In  some 
cases  the  rough  drafts  only  remain,  whilst  in  others 
we  find  that  a  more  methodical  officer  has  made  a 
fair  copy  of  his  daily  minutes,  apparently  year  by 
year.  Carelessness  and  accident,  from  which  no 
collection  of  records  can  be  altogether  exempt,  have, 
however,  caused  several  gaps  in  the  series,  and  my 
object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  your  permission 
to  lay  before  your  readers  a  list  of  the  lacunce,  in 
the  hope  that  the  missing  volumes  may  still  be 
preserved  in  private  libraries,  in  addition  to  the 
few  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Bodleian  and 
British  Museum.  Many  years  ago  an  inquiry  of 
the  same  nature  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light 
at  least  one  missing  volume,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
if  any  of  the  others  are  still  in  private  hands  the 
Council  Office  may  be  permitted  by  their  owners 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  series  by  taking  copies  of  the 
originals.  I  may  add  that  this  permission  has 
recently  been  granted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
case  of  the  fragment  of  the  register  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  preserved  at  Hatfield.  The  missing 
volumes  of  the  register  are  1543  to  1545,  1560  to 
1561,  1568  to  1569,  1583  to  1585,  1594,  1603  to 
1612,  1646  to  1648.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
fate  of  these  volumes  beyond  a  tradition  that  those 
from  1603  to  1612  were  destroyed  at  the  fire  at 
Whitehall  on  Jan.  12,  1618.  Any  information  as 
to  the  others  would  be  most  thankfully  received  by 
the  writer.  JOHN  R.  DASENT. 

Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

CANDLE  BENT. — What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  of  which  I  find  many  examples  in  the  seven- 
teenth century?  Thus,  Overbury's  'Characters, 
1613  (ed.  1856),  140:  "A  souldier  she  [a  widow] 
dare  not  venture  vpon  though  he  have  candle- 
rents  in  the  citie,  for  his  estate  may  be  subject 
to  fire."  G.  Chapman,  'Mayday'  (1611),  ii.: 
"  Candlerents,  if  the  wars  hold,  or  a  plague  come 
to  the  town,  they  '11  be  worth  nothing."  Often  in 
Fuller,  e.g.,  <Ch.  Hist.'  (1845),  vi.  iii.  68:  "  Buy 
ing  them  generally  (as  candle-rents)  at  or  under 


twelve  years'  valuation."  Apparently  candle- 
rents  were  liable,  like  candles,  to  burn  out  or  be 
burnt  out ;  but  what  were  they  ? 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

STRONNAY. — Wanted,  information  regarding  the 
port  of  Stronnay.  Collectors  of  customs  specify 
ships  to  have  been  freighted  there  so  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  What  books  deal  with  the 
early  customs  payable  by  ships? 

ALEX.  DUNBAR. 

COMWORTH. — The  register  of  marriages  (Byfield 
Church,  Northamptonshire)  is  said  to  date  from 
1636.  The  fact  is  the  register  of  that  period  is 
lost,  and  within  the  twenty  years  last  past  three 
leaves  of  the  missing  register  have  been  recovered, 
and  are  placed  in  a  register  of  a  later  date.  One 
of  the  entries  on  the  recovered  portion  says  William 
Gardner  and  Elizabeth  Comworth  were  married 
April  6,  1675.  Is  anything  known  of  the  Com- 
worth family  ?  Answers  direct  will  be  esteemed  a 
favour.  W.  M.  GARDNER. 

Byfield,  R.S.O. 

HIGHLAND  COSTUME. —In  which  of  Walter 
Scott's  novels  does  he  remark  upon  the  injurious 
eil'ect  upon  the  health  of  children  of  clothing  them 
in  the  Highland  costume,  and  exposing  them  to 
cold  and  wet  in  the  years  of  infancy  ?  P. 

'NORAH'S  TREASURE.' — Wanted,  the  names  of 
the  writer  of  the  words  and  publisher  of  a  song 
entitled  '  Norah's  Treasure '  ("  It 's  sailing  I  am  at 
the  dawn  of  the  day  "),  published  about  1866,  or 
earlier.  JAMES  BADEN  POWELL. 

"  PIPING  HOT."— What  is  the  origin  of  this  ex- 

SUBURBAN. 


HENRY,  LORD  CLIFFORD. — In  Rosa's  '  Summer 
Wanderings'  (Masters),  p.  113,  mention  is  made 
of  one  "  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  who  lived  above 
twenty  years  disguised  as  a  shepherd  boy,  until  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  enabled  him  to  assume 
his  hereditary  dignities  with  safety."  It  is  also 
added  that  "  he  built  Barden  Tower,  in  Yorkshire, 
for  the  study  of  astromony,  in  which  he  did 
exceedingly  delight "  (Pembroke  MS.).  Do  these 
Pembroke  MSS.  contain  any  further  particulars  of 
this  worthy  ;  or  can  anything  more  be  learnt  about 
him  from  any  Yorkshire  history  or  other  work  ? 
S.  J.  JOHNSON,  F.E.A.S. 

Melplash  Vicarage,  Dorset. 

"KEEP  YOUR  TEMPRR." — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents tell  me  if  there  was  ever  a  game  called 
"  keep  your  temper  ";  and  how  it  was  played  ? 
KENNETH  HOWARD. 

VISITATION  OF  MIDDLESEX. — I  have  a  copy  of 
the  '  Visitation  of  Middlesex  in  1663,'  printed  at 
the  Middle  Hill  Press  by  the  direction  of  SirThos. 
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Phillippa  in  1820  ;  but,  owing  to  the  ravages  of   edition  of  Gifford's  « Jonson,'  is  an  extract  com- 

some  vandal,  the  work  is  minus  the  title-page  and   mencing, 

the  first  leaf.     Would  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  The  coin  must  sure  for  current  Stirling  pass; 

kindly  let  me  have  the  loan  of  a  complete  copy,  or   an(l  below  is  the  note,  "  From  a  spirited  '  Poem  on 

assist  me  with  a  transcript  of  the  title  and  first  two  |  the  British  Poets/  of  which  I  neglected  to  note  the 

date."  Can  any  one  give  a  clue  whereby  this  poem 
may  be  found,  for  in  it  there  may  be  notices  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  others  worth  preserving  ? 

BR.  NICHOLSON. 

"  SIGNOR  PUPPY."— I  have  in  my  collection  of 
old  prints  a  full-length  figure  of  a  man  in  fashion- 
able dress  of  the  last  century,  holding  a  violin  and 
bow.  Inscription,  "Signer  Puppy,  first  catgut 
scraper.  Published  Nov.  27, '81,  by  H.  Humphrey, 
No.  18,  New  Bond  Street."  It  is  evidently  not  a 
fancy  caricature.  What  is  known  of  the  subject  ? 

GEORGE  ELLIS. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

ELIOT. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  par- 
ticulars concerning  a  family  named  Eliot,  whose 
daughter  Ann  married  a  Laurence  Cooke  in  1696  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  said  marriage  took  place  when 
the  lady  was  only  fifteen,  and  it  is  surmised  that 
she  was  an  heiress,  her  father  having  died  when 
she  was  only  two  months  old.  The  register  of  the 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  Hants,  is  this  : — 
"1696-7.  Laurence  Cooke  of  the  parish  of  Warne- 
ford,  and  Anns  Eliot  of  ye  par.  of  Swanmer,  were 
married,  16  February."  I  cannot  find  any  entry 
of  such  family  in  the  registers  of  Swanmore,  Drox- 
ford  (Southampton),  or  Swanmore,  Kyde,  I.  W.,  or  of 
Stanmer,  Sussex,  or  any  place  of  similar  name. 
The  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  marriage,  being 


?  E.  F. 

)ean  and  Chapter  Registry,  Carlisle. 

GLASS  CANNON.— Hone's  'Every-Day  Book' 
gives  an  account  of  a  salute  fired  from  glass  cannon 
at  Newcastle  in  1823.  Is  there  any  other  record 
of  such  a  circumstance  ?  GEORGE  ELLIS. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

STEPHEN  PAYNE.— I  read  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (7th  S. 
iv.  178)  that  NEMO  is  burning  the  midnight  oil  in 
the  study  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he  would  send 
me,  as  below,  any  MS.  references  he  may  come 
across  of  the  famous  Stephen  Payne,  "  Colonel  of 
Horse  "  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  or  of  his  son 
James  Payne,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  York  stood 
godfather  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 

University  College,  W.C. 

"  LACING  THE  CUP  "  is  understood  to  be  putting 
a  little  brandy  or  rum  into  a  cup  of  tea.  How 
came  the  expression  ?  II.  A.  W. 

[See  4th  s.  xii.  340.] 

ARMS  ON  CHURCH  WINDOW.— In  an  old  country 
church  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  only  portions 
of  ancient  stained  glass  now  remaining  are  found  in 
the  upper  lights  of  a  decorated  window  in  the  aisle, 
and  represent  apparently  armorial  bearings.  On 


was  on  a  visit  to  some  neighbouring  family. 

A  WILTSHIRE  EEADER. 


the  left-hand  light  there  is  a  castle  with  turrets,    a  clandestine  one,  took  place  when  the  young  bride 
and  under  it  a  chalice  or  pyx  ;  on  the  right  hand 
the  figures  are  repeated,  but  the  pyx  is  above  the 
castle.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
inform  me  to  what  family  the  arms  belong. 

J.  fl.  G. 
WRINKLE.  — How    and  when    did   the    word 


"POVERTY  KNOCKER."— In  Oldham  a  weaver 
is  sometimes  called  a  "  poverty  knocker."  I  am 
informed  that  the  sound  made  by  the  picking- 
sticks,  which  send  the  shuttle  from  one  side  of  the 

wrinkle  acquire  its  slang  meaning  ?      I  find  it    loom  to  the  other,  is  construed  by  weavers  into 

so  used  in  Lyly's  *  Euphues  and  his  England '    « poverty  kn 


poverty  knock  ";  hence  the  phrase.     Can  any  of 

(p.   389),   where  Euphues  says  of  the  English:    your  Lancashire  readers  inform  me  whether  the 
'  They  are  too  experte  in  loue,  hauing  learned  in    above  is  correct  ?  J.  BUTTERWORTH. 

this  time  of  their  long  peace,  euery  tvrinckle  that 
is  to  be  scene  or  imagined."  C.  C.  B.  ST.  SOPHIA.— It  was  reported  in  a  Hamburgh 

paper,  some  years  ago.  that  the  mosque  was  falling, 

ALEXANDER  MoNCRiEFF.-Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  £S  tradition  connects  its  fall  with  that  of  the 
iU; :  * \  J  .  T  t lfeJL.7°L  "•»  8econd  edition>  Ottoman  empire.  Was  the  decay  a  fact ;  and  has 
1875,  states  that  John  Gibson  of  Durie  «  was  the  aDything  been  done  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

personal  enemy  of  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  ' 
was  followed  with  misery  upon  misery  in  all  his 
affairs."     Who  was  Mr.  Moncrieff;    and  what 
misery  came  upon  Gibson  ?    Where  can  any  notice 
be  found  ? 


BEN  JONSON,   COMMENDATORY  VERSES. —  In 


Haverstock  Hill. 

HELY.— I  would  feel  thankful  for  any  informa- 
tion afforded  me  on  the  following  subject.  A 
grandfather  of  mine,  named  Hely,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Boston,  fighting  under  General  Howe 
(he  was  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  King 


1"    •  .          f\^\         f^  •  1    \**^         "  ****        **        **«*»***         VMAAW*         A"         VJO.V        W 

Lieut.-Uol.  Cunningham's  « Commendatory  Verses    George  III.),   together   with  several  other  near 
on  B.  Jonson,  p.  cxii,  but  not  in  my  one-volume   relations,  namely,  Col.  Husham  and  his  son,  also 
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Capt.  Nightingale,  and  another  officer  of  the  name 
of  Hudson.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  supply  me  with  some  information  regard 
ing  my  grandfather  or  any  of  the  said  officers,  or 
inform  me  if  there  is  a  list  kept  of  the  naval  officers 
who  fell  in  the  said  engagement,  and  where  such 
is  obtainable.  THOS.  F.  HBLT. 

36,  Marlborough  Street,  Dublin. 

FINGER  RINGS  :  GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES. 
— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  catalogue  of  the  rings  in  the 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Solly,  F.R.S., 
and  whether  they  have  been  sold  or  bequeathed  to 
any  public  institution  ? 

Apropos  of  wedding  rings,  I  find  in  an  old 
book  of  cuttings  from  newspapers  (no  date)  the 
following  curious  account  of  a  Gretna  Green  mar- 
riage : — 

"  In  one  of  the  appeal  cases  which  came  on  at  the 
Carlisle  sessions,  it  was  stated  that  the  love-struck  swain 
met  with  the  object  of  his  passion  at  Carlisle  fair, 
and  an  immediate  trip  to  Springfield,  alias  Gretna 
Green,  was  resolved  upon.  In  order  to  be  merry  as  well 
as  wise,  they  took  a  fiddler  with  them,  and,  with  a  young 
man  whom  they  accidentally  met  on  Carlisle  Bridge, 
arrived  at  the  sacred  spot.  They  were  ushered  with  due 
ceremony  into  the  presence  of  his  reverence  the  priest, 
who  commenced  the  business  by  inquiring  if  they  had  a 
ring ;  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  asked  the 
bridegroom  if  he  had  any  tobacco.  In  this  point  he  was 
fortunate ;  a  tobacco  box  was  produced,  and  the  priest 
(said  the  witness)  twined  a  ring  of  tobacco  and  put  it  on 
the  woman's  finger.  The  witness  recollected  this  very 
well,  for  the  tobacco  ring  fell  off,  and  the  priest  took  it 
up  again,  and  put  it  again  on  the  bride's  finger,  said  a 
few  words,  and  the  pair  were  married.  The  priest  then 
gave  the  woman  a  piece  of  paper  (called  marriage  lines) 
and  the  ceremony  ended." 

It  appears  that  the  man  afterwards  repented  of 
his  bargain,  for  he  attempted  to  take  the  piece  of 
paper  from  the  woman  by  force. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  book  has 
been  published  specially  treating  on  the  Gretna 
Green  marriages.  W.  J. 

ARMS. — I  have  come  across  the  following  arms. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  whose  they 
are  ?— Gules,  two  bars  or,  in  chief  three  bezants. 

W.  C.  L.  F. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
What  was  their  sweet  desire  and  subtle  yearning, 

Lovers  and  ladies  whom  their  song  enrols  ? 
Faint  to  the  flame  which  in  my  heart  is  burning ; 
Less  than  the  love  with  which  I  ache  for  souls  ! 

H.  B.  P. 
East  or  west 
Home  is  best. 

The  quickening  worship  of  our  God  survives 
In  every  noble  grief, 
In  every  high  belief, 
In  each  resolve  and  act  that  lights  our  lives. 

C  C  F 

The  tale  is  told,  the  tale  in  telling  grows  ; 
And  each  narrator  (relater?)  addu  to  what  he  knows, 

fl.  8.  JRRRAV 


WHO  WAS  EOBIN  HOOD? 
(7th  S.  ii.  421 ;  iii.  201,  222,  252,  281,  323,  412, 

525;  iv.  32, 153,  198.) 

CANON  TAYLOR  will  forgive  me  if  I  avow  myself 
in  matters  mythologic  a  disciple  of  a  school  which 
attaches  no  great  weight  to  "  Aryan  sun  myths,'1 
and  which  believes  that  legendary  tales  have  a 
closer  connexion  with  earth  than  with  Nephelo- 
coccygia.     The  Canon  himself  admits  that  his- 
torical elements  have  been  imported  into  the  great 
solar  myth;  and  this  once  granted,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Robin  Hood  should  not  be  equally  an 
historic  personage  with  Theodoric  or  Charlemagne, 
"  to  whom  the  adventures  of  the  solar  heroes  of 
Cloudland  were  assigned."    The  attempt  to  verify 
the  personality  of  an  historical  character  may  be 
foredoomed  to  failure,  but  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  permissible  inquiry.     Few  countries  have  been 
without  their  popular  bandit,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  our  English  Robin  Hood  should  be  put  on  a 
footing  with  Apollo  or  Sigurd  any  more  than 
Neapolitan  Fra  Diavolo  or  Henry  Morgan  of  the 
Spanish  main.      He  lived  a  little  earlier — voila 
tout!     CANON  TAYLOR  identifies  Maid  Marian 
with  Brynhild,  the  Dawn  Maiden.      By  this   I 
suppose  is  meant  the  female  correlative  of  Robin 
Hood,  for  the  appellation  of  Maid  Marian  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date.     Maid  Marian  is  no- 
where found  in  the  '  Lytell  Geste '  or  the  more 
ancient  ballads;  and  although  she  may  owe  her 
name  to  "  Marion  de  la  Bruere,"  in  the  romance 
of  Fulk  Fitz  Warine,  I  doubt  if  she  became  a 
regularly  constituted  factor  in  the  story  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  when  she  assumed,  like 
Marion  the  Shepherdess  in  France,   an  official 
character  in  the  May  Day  games  of  Robin  Hood. 
Her  first  appearance  in  literary  English  is,  I  think, 
in  Heywood's  play  of  *  The  Downfall  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon '  (1601),  where  she  is  made 
out  to  be  a  daughter  of  Fit/water,  one  of  King 
John's  barons.     In  later  ballads  the  wife  of  Robin 
Hood  is  called  Clorinda,  a  name  which  recalls  the 
Clarice  of  Fulk  Fitz  Warine.    The  actual  designa- 
tion is,  however,  of  little  consequence,  or  the  fact 
that  Robin  Hood  was  blessed  with  a  female  com- 
panion; for  I  know  of  few  heroes  of  ballad  or 
romance,    whether    "solar"  or  not,    who    have 
managed  to  get  through  life  without  one.     So 
slender  a  thread  is  sufficient  to  suspend  a  myth  ! 

It  seems  to  me,  with  deference  to  CANON 
TAYLOR,  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  find  the  ele- 
ments of  a  solar  myth  in  any  modern  novel  as  in 
the  tale  of  Robin  Hood.  Take  '  Esmond,'  for 
example — a  work  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  production  of  one  Thac- 
keray. The  more  esoteric  student  knows  better. 

will    tall    vrm      in    Alnmiant.    ;rnrl    crlnwinor    Ian. 
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image   how  the  hero  "  kisses  the  dawn,"  or,  in  to  this  form  of  appeal  continued  until  the  passing 

plain  English,  rises  in  the  east  amid  storm  clouds  of  the  statute  59  George  III.  c.  46.     It  was 

and  trouble  and  how  he  has  a  varied  and  tur-  «an  accusation  or  challenge,  an  original  suit  by  one 

hulent    care'er       Under    the  fatal    spell  which,  subject  against   another,   rather  because  of  his   own 

buienc    career.       unuer    "[«                f          f       '  peculiar  damage  than  for  an  offence  against  the  public, 

according  to  Prof.  Max  Muller,*  is  one  01  tne  F  ^        Q  Qf  j^         te  proceaa  for  thg  puni8hment  of 

necessary  ingredients  of  the  story,  he  lorsafces  nis  bli(j  crimea  waa  doubtless  derived  from  the  old  days, 

first  love,  who  is  unfaithful  to  him,  and  retires  to  when  a  wergtidwa.B  payable  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain" 

a  western  land,  where  he  sinks  to  rest  in  a  tran-  (T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead, '  English  Constitutional  Law,' 

quil  and  placid  old  age.     In  this  he  does  wrong,  p.  125,  Lond.,  1886). 

for  it  is  a  rule  among  his  solar  brethren  to  meet  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Conqueror, 

with  a  violent  death  ;  but  variations  in  points  of  and  is  recognized  in  Magna  Charta,  which  disallows 

detail  are  found  in  the  best  authenticated  myths,  an  "  appellum  fceminse,"  except  in  respect  of  her 

The  land  of  his  retirement  is  called  "  Virginia,"  husband.     It  was  confirmed  by  statute  3  Henry 

which  the  meanest  intellect  will  recognize  as  a  VII.,  c.  1,  which  allowed  the  appeal  to  be  brought 

reminiscence  of  the  Dawn  Maiden.    The  hero  is  after  the  appellee  had  been  tried  and  acquitted, 

invoked  by  his  worshippers  under  the  style  "  Es  To  answer  the  various  points  to  which  the  query 

mundus,"  i.e.,  thou  art  the  world,  in  allusion  to  may  be  extended  would  require  the  transcription 

the  vivifying  and  fructifying  principle  of  the  sun,  Of  various  communications  to  'N.  &  Q.';  but  I 

.,,      .     L.-L  ^ u u  u~  „„  :„,*,.«.  '*«  I  may  mention  that  several  instances  are  enumerated 


by  MR.  H.  W.  MONCKTON  in  a  reply  of  consider- 
We  are  told  'by  Lepsius  I  able  length  in  *K  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xi.  145  seq.    MR. 


without  which  the  world  would  be  an  inert  in- 
organic mass.  The  name  of  his  wife,  Kachel,  is 
remarkably  significant.  We  are  told  by  Lepsius 

that  the  female  representative  of  Ka,  the  sun  god  MONCKTON,  probably  writing  from  early  author  i- 

under  the  Memphitic  system,  was  also  known  by  ties  only,  omits  the  remarkable  instance  of  Ash- 

the  same  name.     Kachel,  or,  as  it  is  more  pro-  ford  and  Thornton  in  1817,  which  is  supplied  by 

perly  spelt,  Rahel,  is,  therefore,  compounded  of  Ea  MRS.  ISABELLA  BANKS  at  p.  252,  which,  too,  is 

and  hail,  which,  as  CANON  TAYLOR,  who  is  an  supplemented  by  MR.  H.  SCULTHORP  at  p.  374,  who 

Ethiopia  scholar,  knows,  means  in  that  language  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings  when 

power  or  strength.     The  name  therefore  signifies  the  wager  of  battle  was  to  have  been  carried  out  in 

"  the  power  of  Ea."    The  radical  identity  of  hail  Palace  Yard  on  November  17.  This  case  led  to  the 

with  "HAios,   the  great  luminary  of    the  solar  passing  of  the  Act  of  George  III.  above  mentioned, 


system,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 


which  is  given  at  length,  with  a  statement  of  the 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  M.    circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed  by  Mu. 


Henri  Gaidoz  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  further  articulating  this  skeleton  of  a 


JOHN  RABONB  at  p.  463.     It  appears  further  from 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  that  the 


myth.  The  etymologies  may  be  a  little  mixed,  course  to  be  taken  in  prosecuting  the  wager  of 
but  this  affords  us  a  crucial  test  of  genuineness,  battle  on  appeal  was  strictly  defined,  as  to  the 
As  the  learned  doyen  of  the  solar  school  remarks,t  weapons  to  be  used  and  other  particulars,  and  was 
"  0.  Mliller  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  and  acknow-  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
ledge  that  classical  philology  must  surrender  all  Common  Pleas  (u.s.  p.  126).  He  also  states,  as  to 
etymological  research  to  comparative  philology, 
and  that  the  origin  of  Greek  words  cannot  be 
settled  by  a  mere  reference  to  Greek."  The  Greeks 


were  a  homogeneous  race  as  compared  with  the 
English,  and  were  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
small  area.  The  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominions 


the  case  of  Ashford  and  Thornton,  that 
"  ultimately  the  appellant  declined  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  the  defendant  waa  discharged  without  bail  on  Oct.  20, 
1818  (see  Ashford  v.  Thornton,  1  Barn,  and  Aid., 
405-461).  This  led  to  the  passing  (June  22,  1819)  of 
the  statute  59  George  III.,  c.  46  (as  above),  intituled  An 
-,  ,.  ,  I  Act  to  abolish  appeals  of  murder,  treason,  felony,  or 

of  the  English  race,  and  to  elucidate  their  myths    other  offences,  and  wager  of  battel,  or  joining  issue  and 

one  must  have  recourse  not  only  to  commonplace    trial  by  battel  in  writs  of  right"  (u.s.  p.  127). 

Greek  or  Latin,  Sanskrit  or  Old  High  German,    The  query  makes  no  reference  to 

but  to  Coptic,  Ethiopia,  and  even  to  Japanese  or 

Ojibbeway,  if  it  be  necessary  thereby  to  establish 

our  hypothesis.      For  of  such  are  the  ways  of 

mythologues.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

This  was  an  appeal  of  treason. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  Besides,  there  are  things  they  call  appeals,  and 
in  that  case,  you  know,  your  pardon  is  out  of 
doors."  Formerly  a  criminal  might  be  proceeded 
against  in  two  ways — firstly,  by  a  prosecution  at 
the  suit  of  the  Crown  ;  and  secondly,  by  an  appeal 


APPEAL  IN  CASES  OF  PARDON  (7th  S.  iv.  229).— 
The  appeal  to  which  Collier  refers  in  his  essay  be- 
longs to  the  antiquities  of  English  law,  but  not  en- 
tirely to  such  as  are  of  an  early  date,  for  the  right 


'•  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,'  vol.  ii.  p,  107. 
t  '  Chips,'  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 


Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  bond, 
Brought  hither  Henry  of  Hereford,  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk1? 
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at  the  suit  of  a  private  subject.  In  the  first  case 
the  king  could  pardon,  in  the  second  he  could  not. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  an  appeal  was  a  pro- 
ceeding by  the  individual  for  atonement  for  a 
wrong  done  to  himself;  it  was,  indeed,  the 
successor  to  the  old  claim  for  weregild  by  the 
injured  party  or  his  relatives.  Appeals  were 
abolished  by  statute  in  1819.  See  Blackstone's 
*  Commentaries,'  vol.  iv.  p.  312  et  seq. 

HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 
1,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 

"NoM  DB  PLUME"  (7th  S.  lii.  348;  iv.  17).— 
Miss  BUSK  is  more  fortunate  than  I  have  been. 
She  has  apparently  met  with  French  people  who 
declare  nom  de  plume  to  be  of  French  origin,  and 
to  be  commonly  used  in  France.  In  spite  of  my 
endeavours,  I  have  failed  hitherto  either  to  meet 
with  the  expression  in  a  French  paper  or  a  French 
book  (and  yet  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  my 
reading  at  least  a  French  newspaper),  or  to  come 
across  a  Frenchman  who  was  even  acquainted  with 
the  expression.  And  yet,  where  is  the  educated 
Englishman  who  has  not  heard  or  seen  it?  My 
inference  is  that,  though  possibly  the  expression 
may  now  sometimes  be  seen  and  heard  in  France, 
it  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  much  more  common 
in  England,  and  therefore  probably  arose  in  this 
country.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  invented 
by  a  French  resident  in  England,  but  I  fail  to  see 
that,  given  the  well-known  nom  de  guerre  and 
guerre  de  plume  (Littre",  s.v.  "Plume"),  it  required 
any  great  knowledge  of  French  to  invent  nom  de 
plume,  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  was  wit,  not 
knowledge  of  French,  which  was  required  for  the 
invention  of  the  expression.  Strong  evidence  of 
the  origination  of  the  phrase  in  England  is  afforded 
by  Gasc's  most  excellent  'English -French  and 
French-English  Dictionary '  (1873).  In  the  Eng- 
lish-French part  we  find  nom  de  plume  given  as 
an  English  expression,  and  rendered  by  "  nom  de 
guerre,  pseudonyme";  whilst  in  the  French-Eng- 
lish part  (s.v.  "Nom")  we  find  nom  de  guerre 
rendered  "assumed  name,  alias,  nickname,  nom 
de  guerre,  (of  authors,  in  London  newspaper  fanci- 
ful French*)  nom  de  plume."  So  that  fourteen 
years  ago  this  very  accurate  French  lexicographer 
evidently  considered  nom  de  plume  to  be  of 
English  origin.  So  far  as  my  own  observation 
and  reading  go,  pseudonyme  is  the  word  most 
commonly  used  in  French,  both  in  newspapers  and 
in  books.  Thus  in  Vapereau's  'Diet,  des  Cont.' 
(fourth  edition,  1870),  in  the  articles  which  relate 
to  Amedee  de  Noe  (s.v.  "Cham"),  Collin  de 
Plancy  (s.v.  "Collin"),  Louis  Ulbach,  Paul  La- 
croix,  Louis  Enault,  Madame  Dudevant  (s.v. 
"Sand"),  and  C.  Dickens— all  of  them  authors 
who  made  use  of  assumed  names — pseudonyme  is 
the  only  word  used  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Octave 

*  These  italics  are  not  mine. 


Feuillet  he  has  used  the  word  nom  ("  sous  le  nom 
de  Desire  Hazard ")  instead  of  pseudonyme ;  and 
in  that  of  Judge  Haliburton  it  is  nom  litteraire.* 
Having  said  thus  much,  I  invite  Miss  BUSK  to 
imitate  my  example,  and  to  support  her  assertion 
that  nom  de  plume  is  now  commonly  used  in 
French  newspapers  by  at  least  one  quotation. 

F.  CHANCE. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

EPITAPH  (7th  S.  Hi.  426;  iv.  34,  106,  174).— 
MR.  PAYNE  has  not  got  this  epitaph  "  complete  " 
now.  I  only  aimed  at  making  it  complete  so  far 
as  the  verses  were  concerned ;  but  if  he  wished  to 
supply  the  names  he  should  have  stated  that  the 
person  originally  commemorated  is  "Mrs.  Ann  Ken- 
well  Mersh,  a  vertuous  and  godly  matron  of  piety 
who  died  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age  A.D.  1633. 
Also  of  Meneleb  Raynsford  her  grandchild  in  the 
9th  year  of  his  age  1627."  Here  follow  the  lines 
which  we  have  already  had  three  times,  "Great 
Jove  has  lost  his  Ganymede  I  know,"  &c.  Then 
only  comes  the  memorial  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
Raynsford,  an  arrangement  which  tells  a  tale  not 
uncommon  in  social  life,  that  the  grandchild  is 
dearer  than  the  child. 

Here  is  another  very  like  it  in  style  (date  1631, 
in  the  church  of  Iver,  Bucks),  and  noteworthy  for 
its  quaint  spelling  and  elisions.  It  is  : — 

"  To  the  honored  memorie  of  the  truly  vertuoua  religious 
Lady  Mary  Salter  the  beloved  consort  of  Sir  William 
Salter  Knight  ou  of  his  Matls  Carvers  in  ordinary  and 
daughter  of,"  &c. 

Heer  theartlily  mansion  of  a  hevenly  minde 
A  worthy  matron's  mortal  part  is  shrind 
More  might  be  sayd  if  anie  tombe  or  stone 
Were  large  enough  for  her  inscription 
But  words  are  booties  more  elogias  hurld 
Upon  her  hearse  are  vaine  for  so  the  world 
Like  a  vaine-glorious  gaimster  should  but  boast 
Not  what  it  now  hath  but  how  much  'thath  lost 
And  making  her  loss  known  would  cause  men  feare 
Twas  greater  farr  then  vertus  bank  could  bear. 
This  is  on  a  fine  effigy  monument  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel.    On  a  marble  flag  in  the  pave- 
ment below  it  is  one  to  a  certain  Alice  Cutt,  twice 
married,  first  to  a  fishmonger,  and  secondly  to  a 
"  merchant-adventurer  and  goldsmith,"  date  1634  ; 
and  though  the  families  were  no  nobler  than  I 
have  described,  the  marble  is  adorned,  even  at  that 
date,  with  a  coat  of  arms,  mantle,  and  two  crests. 
This  epitaph  makes  allusion  to  Alice  Cutt's  two 
marriages  thus : — 

Of  Wedlocke  and  of  death  0  happy  then 
Mongst  weomen  was  she  y*  is  here  interrd 
Who  lived  out  two  and  dying  had  athird. 
In  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  another  effigied 
monument  to  Roger  and  Olivia  Parkinson,  date 
1604,  with  a  quaint  Latin  inscription,  which  it  was 


*  Another  expression  which  I  have  seen  used  is  nom 
d'emprunt. 
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too  dark  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  decipher. 
Under  it  is  a  bas-relief  of  two  trees,  on  the  outer 
branches  of  each  of  which  hangs  a  shield,  and  from 
the  inner  issue  two  hands  clasping  each  other. 
Under  them  is  inscribed  "  Inseparables  In- 
superabiles."  Another  epitaph,  to  a  bricklayer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  (as  well  as  his  grandfather)  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Venterus  Mandey,  is  recorded 
in  Walford's  *  Greater  London/  and  so  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  B.  H.  BUSK. 

GUNN  (7th  S.  iii.  248,  524 ;  iv.  54).— This  sur- 
name has  been  common  amongst  Brighton  fisher- 
men for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  has  been 
supposed  (I  think  rightly)  to  be  derived,  in  common 
with  other  surnames  here,  from  Spanish,  viz., 
Juan.  In  'Lay  Subsidy,  Sussex/  6  Edw.  VI. 
190/247  (Public  Record  Office),  I  found  Stephen 
Gonne,  and  in  the  '  Book  of  Auncient  Customs '  of 
Brighton  (July,  1580),  occur  Henry  Goun  and 
Thomas  Goun. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

LONDON  M.P.s  in  1563-67  (7th  S.  iv.  243).— In 
the  only  authentic  list  of  members  returned  to 
Parliament  the  names  of  the  four  members  for  the 
City  of  London  are  exactly  as  MR.  PINK  states, 
but  there  is  no  mention  therein  of  the  writ  of 
Oct.  3,  1566.  As  regards  D'Ewes's  '  Diary/  the 
fact  of  Alderman  Sir  John  White  sitting  is  highly 
problematical.  How  could  D'Ewes — who  was 
born  in  1602— keep  a  journal  of  events  which 
happened  thirty-six  years  before  he  was  born  ? 
EDWARD  R.  VTVYAN. 

'WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON'  (7">  S.  iv.  268).— I 
think  all  the  modern  commentaries  (in  English)  on 
this  book  are  those  in  Dr.  Blunt's  'Annotated 
Bible'  and  the  S.P.C.K.  'Bible  Commentary, 
and  a  separate  one,  learned  and  elaborate,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Deane.  The  Kev.  W.  R.  Churton's 
*  Uncanonical  Scriptures/  though  not  properly  a 
commentary,  contains  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  book. 

The  Apocrypha,  since    the    Reformation,    has 
always  been  more  or  less  neglected  in  England 
and  of  late  years  more  than  ever  so.     Yet  it  is 
part  of  the  Bible  of  the  English  Church,  as  the 
sixth  Article  of  Religion  shows ;  and  so  long  as  tha 
Church  uses  it  in  her  services,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
unreasonable  to  publish  the  Bible  without  it.    This 
is  now  the  rule.    If  you  order  "  a  Bible  "  simply 
you  are  always  supplied  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  alone.   And  to  justify  myself  for  saying 
that  the  Apocrypha  is  more  neglected  of  late  years 
though  we  have  Arnold's  Commentary  on  it  in  th 
last  century,  modern  ones  (except  the  two  men 
tioned  above)— Wordsworth,  Ellicott,  the  Speake 
—have  all  omitted  it.    A  commentary  uniform 
with  the  Speaker's  is  indeed  said  to  be  in  prepara 
tion,  but  the  publisher  lately  informed  me  that  it  wa 


impossible  to  say"  when  it  would  appear.  Again, 
nd  I  think  worst  of  all,  the  Revised  Bible  has 
ome  out  as  a  whole,  without  the  Apocrypha  or  so 
much  as  a  hint  of  its  existence  ;  and  though  I  can 
ay  privately  that  its  revision  is  in  progress,  it  is  in 
rery  slow  progress  indeed,  nor  are  any  notices  of  it 
)ublished  from  time  to  time,  as  was  the  case  with 
he  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  '  LAST  SUPPER  '  (7th  S. 
v.  109,  192,  271).— When  I  mentioned  (p.  192) 
'  Mr.  George  Stanley,  the  editor  of  Bryan's  '  Dic- 
ionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers/ 1853,"  my  clear 
and,  I  think,  unmistakable  intention  was  to  indi- 
sate  the  date  of  the  edition  from  which  I  quoted 
Itanley's  statement,  and  not  that  of  the  purchase 
f  Oggione's  picture. 

I  gave  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence  "  as 
given  by  Stanley  in  that  edition :  and  I  referred 
four  correspondent  to  that  edition  for  "fuller 
details."  I  neither  stated  nor  implied  that  the  pic- 
;ure  was  bought  in  1853. 

The  "  Certosa  at  Paris "  was,  of  course,  a  mis- 
print (or,  possibly,  a  clerical  error)  for  "  Certosa  at 
Pavia"  as  was  clear  to  any  one  who  was  not  on  the 
look  out  for  accidental  errors  and  ready  to  assume 
and  proclaim  them  to  be  due  to  ignorance. 

The  painter's  name  is  written  Oggione  by  Cle"- 
ment,  Bryan,  Stanley,  Waagen,  and  Wornum; 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  Oggionno.  If  we  must  be 
pedantic,  let  us,  at  least,  be  correctly  so,  and  call 
him  "  Marco  da  Oggiono,"  as  does  Vasari.  Oggiono 
appears  in  K.  Johnston's  'Royal  Atlas';  not  so 
Oggionno.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

The  list  I  gave  of  the  ancient  copies  of  this  pic- 
ture was  taken  from  the  '  Life  of  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci,'  by  John  William  Brown,  published  by 
Pickering,  1828.  I  omitted  to  give  this  reference, 
and  also  accidentally  left  out  the  word  "Milan" 
after  "convent"  in  paragraph  No.  1.  For  any 
other  errors  or  shortcomings  Mr.  Brown,  and  not  I, 
is  responsible. 

"The  establishment  intended  to  be  indicated " 
in  No.  6  was,  no  doubt,  "  the  convent  at  Castel- 
lazzo,  not  far  from  Milan,"  which  is  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Franz  Kugler's  'Handbook  of  Painting,'  edited 
by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  R.A.,  published  1842,  as 
possessing  by  Marco  d'  Oggione  (sic)  one  of  the 
"  particularly  distinguished  copies  "  of  the  '  Last 
Supper.' 

With  regard  to  No.  8,  no  wonder  MR.  CAR- 
MICHAEL  cannot  trace  S.  Benedetto  amongst  the 
churches  of  Mantua,  as  it  was  a  library  and  not  a 
church. 

Lanzi  says  ('  Stor.  Pittor.  del  Ital./  iv.  13),  under 
the  heading  of  "  Fra  Girolamo  Monsignori": — 

"  E  sua  fattura  il  Cenacolo  ch'  esiste  nella  gran  libreria 
di  S.  Benedetto,  ch'  egli  copio  in  Milano  da  quel  di  Leo- 
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nardo,  e  ei  tiene  da  alouni  la  miglior  oopia  ohe  si  rimariga 
di  quel  miracolo  dell'  arte." 

In  Valery's 'Voyages  en  Italie,'.  published  1831, 
it  is  said  respecting  this  same  oopy  of  Monsignori's, 
that  it  was 

"  faite  pour  la  grande  bibliotheque  dea  Bcnedictins  de 
Polirone  a  Mantoue  ;  lora  de  la  suppression  du  couvent 
elle  fut  vendue  un  louis  a  un  Francais,  et  tranaportee  a 
Paris.  Monsignori  avait  subatitue  un  vestibule  avec  dea 
colonnea  a  la  chambre  dans  laquelle  Leonard  a  place  son 
action." 

CONSTANCE  EUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Beading. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  (7th  S.  iv.  169).— The 
power  of  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  loss  or  abuse  of  charities  was  given  by  the 
statute  of  charitable  uses,  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  A.  0.  Ewald,  in  his  work  '  Our  Public 
Kecords,'  p.  64,  London,  1873,  has  this  notice, 
"  Charitable  Uses  Commissions,  Inquisitions  and 
Decrees  of  Commissioners  of,  pursuant  to  Stat.  43 
Eliz.  c.  4,  Chancery,  Elizabeth,  1743." 

The  Charity  Commissioners  in  1825  published  a 
report  of  their  inquiry  into  the  charities  of  the 
various  parishes,  which  constitutes  a  full  account 
of  them  in  every  parish  at  that  date.  It  is  a  Parlia- 
mentary Report.  The  Charity  Commissioners  of 
England  and  Wales,  who  have  now  the  control  of 
charities,  have  been  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  16  &  17  Viet.  c.  137  (the  Charitable  Trusts 
Act,  1853),  the  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  124  (the  Charit- 
able Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855),  and  the  23  & 
24  Viet.  c.  136  (the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1860). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

THE  'NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  '  (7th  S.  iv.  227). 
— MR.  HENRY  BRADLEY  is  right  in  supposing  that 
he  once  read  the  original  of  the  "soul  above  buttons" 
in  a  comedy  of  the  last  century.  It  was  in  '  Syl- 
vester Daggerwood,'  by  G.  Colrnan  the  Younger, 
HC.  i.  It  was  so  stated  in  an  editorial  reply  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  3r*  S.  xi.  357,  to  one  who  is  still  a  con- 
tributor, in  answer  to  a  query  as  to  whence  the 
paying  came.  The  passage  is  given  at  length.  Will 
MR.  BRADLEY  favour  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  by  a 
notice  of  his  derivation  of  "  Oxford  "? 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  phrase,  a  correspondent  refers  me  to  a  letter 
signed  G.  S.  in  <  N.  &  Q.'  5th  S.  xii.  487,  in  which 
the  writer  says,  "  I  am  not  like  Abrahamides,  for 
I  have  not  a  soul  above  buttons."  Apparently  this 
ought  to  be  a  clue,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  name 
of  Abrahamides  as  that  of  any  character  in  the 
drama  or  fiction.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  it 
is  to  be  found  ?  HENRY  BRADLEY. 

11,  Bleiaho  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

The  following  extract  may  be  serviceable  :— 
"  It  was  carried  round  by  that  rogue  of  a  buttony  page  in 
the  evening ;  and  he  walked  to  Brobdingnag  Gardens,  and 


in  the  Park  afterward  0,  with  a  young  lady  who  is  kitchen. 
maid  at  27,  and  who  is  not  more  than  fourteen  years  older 
than  little  Buttons,"—  Thackeray,  «  A  Little  Dinner  at 
Timmins's/  ch.  ii. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

COLD  HARBOUR  (7th  S.  iii.  476;  iv.  94).—  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Herrburg,  but  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Tyndale's  translation  of  Romans  xii.  13, 
"  Be  ready  to  harbour,"  i.  e.  ,  to  offer  hospitality. 
The  names  Harber  and  Arber  of  modern  English, 
auberge  and  Herberge  of  modern  French  and  Ger- 
man, Chaucer's  herbergeours,  and  the  Old  German 
heriberga,  are  of  the  same  class.  The  early  meaning 
is  "  refuge,"  which  still  lives  in  our  honest  harbour. 
See  Skeat,  Bardsley,  and  Kluge. 

C.  W.  ERNST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S. 

FRINGFORD  CHURCH  (7th  S.  iv.  208).  —At 
Ingleby  Greenhow  Church,  North  Yorks,  the 
capitals  of  the  Norman  columns  are  decorated  with 
grotesque  human  heads  and  figures  of  animals. 

K.  B. 

JOHN  BROWN  (7th  S.  iv.  189).  —  Lowndes  says 
that  "  a  severe  critique"  on  his  works  appeared  in 
Quarterly  Review,  xix.  379-90.  T.  D.  may  perhaps 
see  something  at  this  reference  which  may  supply 
an  answer  to  his  inquiry.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

BY-BOAT  (7th  S.  iv.  167).—  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
same  as  bum-boat,  of  which  Wedgwood  says  :  — 

"  A  boat  in  which  provisions  are  brought  for  sale 
alongside  a  ship.  Du.  bum-boat,  a  very  wide  boat  used 
by  fishers  in  8.  Holland  and  Flanders,  also  for  taking  a 
pilot  to  a  ship.  Boding,  '  Marine  Diet.'  Probably  for 
bun-boot,  a  boat  fitted  with  a  bun,  or  receptacle  for 
keeping  fish  alive." 

This  seems  to  correspond  pretty  accurately  with 
the  quotation  in  your  correspondent's  query. 

EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

"NOT  A   BOLT  OUT   OF  THE    BLUE"  (7th   S.    ill*. 

388,  522;  iv.  212).—  Thunder  ("bolt")  out  of  a 
bright,  cloudless  (and  so  '*  blue  ")  sky  was  a  good 
omen  ;  hence  "  Not  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  "  would 
mean  that  the  letter  referred  to  was  not  of  good 
import. 

TOV  8*  €K\V€  /AifTicra  Zeus 

A.VTLKO.  S'  CJ3p6vTr)GT6V  O.TT   CUyA.^C  ' 

*     * 


'Ody88.,'v.l02. 
I  fancied  there  was  a  like  passage  in  the  *  Iliad/ 
but  fail  to  find  it.  W.  F.  HOBSON. 

Temple  Ewell,  Dover. 

BYRON  (7th  S.  iii.  527;  iv.  257).—  I  am  glad  to 
see  one  of  our  American  cousins  backing  up  MR. 
EBSWORTH;  and,  I  may  add,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  us  as  a  nation  not  to  raise  a  memorial  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  English-speaking  people  in 
all  parts  would  join  in  commemorating  the  22nd 
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of  next  January.  The  author  of  *  Childe  Harold  ' 
is  one  in  whom  we  must  all  be  proud,  despite  the 
carping  criticism  that  goes  on  in  our  midst.  Why 
not  a  statue  near  that  of  Scotia's  nature-born  poet, 
Kobbie  Burns,  in  the  gardens  by  Charing  Cross  ? 
As  Lord  Rosebery  very  prettily  said  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  to  Burns,  "  the  unfortunate  age 
of  thirty-seven."  Time  slips  on,  and  the  date  of 
Byron's  centenary  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Something 
should  be  done.  EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

QUARTER-WATTER  (7th  S.  iv.  249).—  If  DR. 
NICHOLSON  will  refer  to  the  '  Encyclopedia 
Whitakeriana,'  commonly  called  '  Whitaker's 
Almanack'  (ed.  1887,  p.  91),  he  will  find  the 
names  of  eight  "Gentlemen  Ushers  Quarterly 
Waiters  "  at  present  existing,  which  will  lead  to 
the  accepting  of  Kersey's  definition.  Such  obvious 
explanations  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  recondite 
"shots."  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

See  '  Whitaker's  Almanack'  for  1887,  where  the 
list  of  names  is  given  of  the  "  Gentlemen  Ushers 
Quarterly  Waiters,"  each  with  a  salary  of  80Z.  per 
annum,  in  Her  Majesty's  household. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

REBUILDING  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  (7th  S.  iv.  28).—  At 
the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  George  Grote,  of  Badge- 
more,  early  in  the  present  century,  a  model  of  St. 
Paul's  was  found,  which  was  bought  for  a  trifle  by 
the  then  Mayor  of  Henley,  and  presented  by  him 
to  Mr.  Howman,  vicar  of  Shiplake,  who  placed 
it  in  the  church,  where  it  remained  until  a  few 
years  ago.  Badgemore  was  formerly  in  the 
occupation  of  Richard  Jennings,  who  is  buried  in 
the  churchyard  here.  NATH.  J.  HONE. 

Henley-on-Thamea. 

TRUE  ROLL  OF  WINCHESTER  (7th  S.  iv.  190).— 
Dr.  Freeman,  I  presume,  refers  to  the  "Winton 
Domesday,"  consisting  of  two  parts  or  records. 
The  second,  beginning  at  fol.  13b,  is  there  stated 
to  be  "  The  Inquisition  of  the  Lords  of  Winchester, 
taken  by  command  of  Bishop  Henry  in  A.D.  1148." 
Mr.  Sims  observes  :  "  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this  book  is  the  quantity  of  sirnames 
among  the  tenants  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor" 
(<  Manual,'  p.  6,  Lond.,  1856).  It  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

BUSBY  (7th  S.  iv.  27).—  See  <  N.  &  Q.,'  6*  S.  ii. 
247,  455*;  iii.  94;  iv.  98.  Also  a  note  on  «  Obscure 
Expressions,'  by  J.  D.,  6th  S.  ii.  454. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER, 

CHINA  PLATES    (7*  S.   iv.  227).-From   my 
days  I  remember  a  tea  set  in  my  grand- 
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mother's  possession — coats  of  arms,  crest  and  all 
—and  the  story  told  was  to  the  effect  that  an  old 
friend  (lover,  I  think),  when  in  command  of  one  of 
the  old  Company's  ships,  had  brought  them  from 
China,  where  he  had  ordered  the  set  to  be  made. 
I  should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  tale  as  told  to  me  sixty  years  ago. 

R.  N. 

LEASE  OF  999  YEARS  (7th  S.  iii.  450;  iv.  72, 
176). — As  a  lawyer  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  saying,  as  does  MR.  J.  S.  UDAL, 
that  leases  were  unknown  999  years  ago,  for,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  some  very  early  leases  appear 
amongst  the  Saxon  charters.  Mr.  W.  De  Gray 
Birch's  '  Cartularium  Saxonicum/  Kemble's  '  Codex 
Diplomatics/  also  the  chartularies  of  our  cathe- 
drals and  early  religious  houses  might  be  examined. 
FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton. 

CROMWELL'S  PASTIMES  (7th  S.  iv.  85,  219).— The 
story  of  Cromwell's  spilling  Secretary  Thurloe 
when  he  must  needs  show  as  "a  whip"  in 
Hyde  Park,  driving  the  Friezland  horses  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  is  so  far 
from  new  that  it  may  be  found  in  Ludlow's 
'Memoirs,'  ii.  508.  He  must  have  cut  a  very 
ridiculous  figure  that  day.  He  was  pitched  off 
the  box  and  one  of  his  pocket  pistols  went  off, 
but  he  was  not  hurt — providentially,  as  Carlyle 
and  revolutionists  would  say;  by  the  devil's  luck, 
as  the  other  side  think. 

There  is  a  plant  called  "False  Cromwell"  or 
"  Gromwell,"  a  bastard  alkanet  or  lithospermum. 
Oddly  enough,  in  Beach's  '  Family  Physician  '  this 
is  given  as  a  cure  for  gravel,  of  which  Cromwell 
died.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

THREE  CHILLY  SAINTS  (7th  S.  iv.  127).— Allow 
me  to  correct  myself.  The  three  cold  May  days  in 
Hanover  are  the  llth,  12th,  and  13bh,  and  they 
are  dedicated  to  SS.  Pankratius,  Liberatus,  and 
Servatius,  in  that  order,  in  the  Reichs-Kalender,  if 
one  may  trust  the '  Hannoversche  Volks  Kalender.' 
The  same  publication  sets  forth  the  Catholic 
calendar,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  llth 
is  due  to  St.  Mamertus,  the  12th  to  Pankratius, 
and  the  13th  to  Servatius.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

CREATURE  =  DRINK  (7th  S.  iv.  7,  257).— Earlier 
than  the  cases  cited  is  that  of  Prince  Hal,  in 
Henry  IV.,  "  Belike  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer."  J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

INN  SIGNS  (7th  S.  iii.  448;  iv.  35,  152,  256).— 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  the  sign  of  an  inn 
at  Clapham,  Beds.,  and  I  understand  it  originated 
in  this  way.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  opposed  the 
grant  of  licence  to  the  house  ;  the  landlord  or 
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tenant  determined  to  call  it  "  The  Vicar,"  but, 
arriving  at  a  better  frame  of  mind,  he  ordered 
the  words  "  of  Wakefield  "  to  be  added. 

M.A.Oxon. 

EPITAPH  (7th  S.  iv.  206).— MR.  TAVARE  has  not 
seen  Dr.  Crosfield's  tombstone  recently.  The  lines 
are  now  illegible,  but  the  date  of  the  doctor's  death 
is  clear— 1802,  not  1808.  His  names— Robert 
Thomas  Crosfield — are  given  in  full.  He  was  the 
"  Son  of  Francis  and  Ruth  Crosfield,  of  Spenni- 
tborne,  in  the  county  of  York."  Lysons,  in  his 
*  Environs/  gives  Crosfield's  age  as  forty-one  ;  the 
stone  has  it  "  44  years." 

H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

DERIVATION  OF  HUGUENOT  (7th  S.  iv.  244). — I 
fear  ANON.'S  contribution  does  not  throw  any  new 
light  on  the  subject.  '  The  British  Encyclopaedia,' 
by  Win.  Nicholson,  1809,  gives,  in  fewer  words, 
the  same  supposed  origin,  as  also  two  other  well- 
known  definitions.  Blunt's '  Dictionary,'  ed.  1681, 
gives  a  new,  to  me,  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
"  Huguenot,"  viz.,  "  At  first  termed  thus  of  a  Gate 
in  Tours,  called  Hugon,  near  which  they  assembled 
when  they  stirred  first." 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

Swansea. 

Having  lived  a  considerable  time  in  Tours,  I  can 
corroborate  the  statement  that  the  quotation  which 
ANON,  gives  from  Miss  L.  S.  CostelJo's  work  is  the 
generally  accepted  origin  of  the  word  in  that  city. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Littre,  s.v.  "  Hugon  ou 
Huguet": — 

" '  Tours,  ou,  comme  quelques-uns  out  voulu,  les  hugue- 
nots avoicnt  pris  leur  nom  a  cause  de  la  tour  Hugon  ou 
ils  s'aasembloient,  ou  d'un  luthin  du  mesuie  nom,  du 
quel  on  menace  les  enfants  en  cette  ville.'— D'Aub., 
'  Hist.,'  i.  96." 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

WILLIAM  TELL  AND  THE  APPLE  (7th  S.  iv.  241). 
—Yet  another  variant  of  this  story  is  related  by 
Ogilby  of  the  Jages  of  Nether-Ethiopia  in  his  work 
on  Africa,  London,  1670,  p.  519,  thus  :— 

"  So  soon  as  they  have  won  a  battel,  they  search  among 
the  prisoners  for  the  handsomest  youths,  of  whose  courage 
they  make  tryal,  by  shooting  at  them,  by,  and  over  their 
heads ;  wherein  if  any  discover  a  fear  of  the  arrows,  as 
cowards,  and  unfit  for  service,  they  knock  on  the  head, 
and  eat ;  but  those  that  appear  fearless  and  undaunted, 
they  make  holes  through  their  noses  and  ears,  knock  out 
their  fore  teeth,  and  so  bring  them  up  to  all  savage 
cruelty;  who  by  practice  at  last  stray  so  far  from 
humanity  that  they  exceed  the  natural  Jages." 
At  p.  603  is  a  plate  of  the  performance. 

0.  LEESON  PRINCE. 


WILLIAM  GURNALL,  1617-1679  (7th  S.  iv.  _,,. 
—Like  MR.  G.  F.  BENSON,  the  first  Editor  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  expresses  himself  "  surprised  that  the 
Rev.  W.  Gurnall  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  bio- 
graphical dictionary"  (l«  S.  vi.  414) ;  and  at  the 


same  time  refers  to  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  Birth- 
place, Parentage,  Life,  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Gurnall,'  by  H.  McKeon,  8vo.,  Woodbridge, 
1830,  of  which  he  states  that  there  is  a  copy  in 
Bodley,  but  not  in  the  British  Museum.  I  may 
further  state  that  the  volume  contains  two  letters 
of  Gurnall,  with  his  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Burkitt,  with  other  matter  not  relating  to  him. 
A.  similar  query  to  that  which  the  above  note  was 
intended  to  answer  appeared  in  vol.  x.  p.  404,  to 
which  there  was  again  a  reply  in  an  editorial 
notice,  but  on  this  occasion  at  greater  length,  and 
in  part  from  "MS.  sources."  This  note  printed 
an  extract  from  the  'Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,'  vol.  iii.  p.  725,  as  to  Gurnall's  ap- 
pointment to  the  rectory  of  Lavenhani  in  1644,  and 
gave  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife  as  Sarah  Mott, 
and  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  he  con- 
formed after  the  Restoration,  for  which  he  was 
roughly  handled  in  a  pamphlet  with  the  title 
*  Covenant  Renouncers,  Desperate  Apostates  : 
opened  in  Two  Letters  written  by  a  Christian 
Friend  to  Mr.  W.  Gurnall,'  with  the  satirical  im- 
print, "  Printed  in  Anti-Turncoat  St. ,  and  sold  at 
the  sign  of  Truth's  Delight,  right  opposite  to  Back- 
sliding Alley,  4to.,  1665."  It  is  wrongly  stated 
('  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  vi.  414)  by  F.  M.  M.  that  "  The 
lines  'Prayer  moves  the  hand  which  moves  the 
universe,'  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Gur- 
nall." The  quotation  at  various  times  received 
attention  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  at  last  was  traced  by 
the  REV.  FREDERICK  (and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Archdeacon)  MANT,  who  had  previously  been 
mistaken  as  to  its  source.  He  observes  that 
he  learns  from  the  letter  of  a  friend  that — 

"  It  is  the  19th  line  in  the  hymn  commencing  '  There 
is  an  eye  that  never  sleeps,'  composed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Aikman  Wallace,  Minister  of  Hawick,  and  first  appeared 
in  the  Scottish  Christian  Herald,  1839,  p.  616.  Since 
then  the  original  has  been  somewhat  altered  from  '  It 
moves  the  mind  omnipotent '  to  '  Prayer  moves  the  Hand 

which  moves  the  world.' It  is  entitled  'Prayer'  in 

the  original,  1839"  (5*  S.  i.  57). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

I  should  like  to  state,  in  answer  to  MR.  GEORGE 
F.  BENSON,  that  this  "learned,  godly,  and  orthodox 
divine,"  as  he  is  styled  in  the  'Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons '  (vol.  iii.  p.  725),  where  it  is 
ordered  on  December  16,  1644,  "that  the  living  of 
Lavenham  in  Suffolk  having  been  conferred  by 
Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  the  patron,  upon  William  Gur- 
nall, the  said  learned  divine  shall  be  rector  for  his 
life  and  enjoy  the  rectory  and  other  tithes  as  other 
incumbents  before  him,"  was  born  in  1617  at 
Walpole  St.  Peter,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  Fellow,  and,  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  cure  of  Lavenham,  remained  there  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 
Little  more  is  known  of  his  uneventful  career. 
The  work  to  which  he  owes  his  celebrity  is  <  The 
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Christian  in  Compleat  Armour,'  3  vols.  4to.  The 
first  and  second  volumes  appeared  in  1656  and 
1658,  the  third  two  years  after  the  Restoration. 
So  recently  as  1844  a  new  edition  in  8vo.  was 
published.  The  work  was  once  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  theological  works,  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  very  little  of  a  polemical  nature  in  an  age 
of  controversy.  Gurnall  married  in  February, 
1644/5,  Sarah  Mott,  of  Stokeby  Nayland,  Suffolk, 
the  daughter  of  a  divine.  When  at  the  Restora- 
tion the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  Gurnall 
wisely  conformed,  although  of  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion,  and  retained  his  living.  One  of  the 
army  of  nonconforming  sufferers  hurled  a  terrific 
denunciation  at  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  'Covenant  Renouncers,  Desperate  Apos- 
tates.' William  Gurnall  died  at  Lavenham  Oct. 
12, 1679,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  was  buried 
there,  but  no  stone  marks  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment or  records  a  memorial  of  his  worth.  In  1830 
there  appeared  an  account  of  him  at  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  in  a  work  long  since  out  of  print,  en- 
titled 'An  Inquiry  into  the  Birthplace,  Parentage, 
Life,  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  William  Gurnall, 
A.M.,  formerly  Rector  of  Lavenham  in  Suffolk,' 
8vo.,  by  H.  Mackeon.  W.  SYDNEY,  F.R.H.S. 
Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

[Very  numerous  replies  have  been  received.] 

CURIOUS  HARVEST  CUSTOM  (7th  S.  iv.  205). — A 
few  years  since  the  parish  clerk  of  Little  Hadham, 
Herts,  gave  me  what  he  called  a  harvest  dish.  It 
is  circular,  and  made  of  wood— mahogany,  appa- 
rently. Its  diameter  is  3i  in.,  its  circumference  is 
lljin.,  depth  l£in.,  and  it  holds  not  so  much  as 
half  a  pint.  It  has  four  handles,  half  way  up  the 
side ;  there  is  a  distance  of  two  inches  between  each. 
In  the  centre  is  a  hollow  tube,  the  top  of  which  is 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  dish,  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  bowl ;  it  is  more 
like  this  than  a  dish  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  trick  was  that  a  man  should  drink 
whatever  liquid  it  contained  at  one  quaff,  without 
spilling  it,  and  without  his  nose  being  burnt  by  a 
candle  which  was  thrust  up  the  tube  by  some 
cruel  wretch.  My  old  friend  told  me  it  belonged 
to  his  father,  and,  as  the  clerk  died  aged  seventy 
or  more,  it  must  be  old.  I  have  never  met  with  a 
harvest  dish  elsewhere.  M.A.Oxon. 

BRAY  HEAD  (7th  S.  iv.  307).— The  height  is 
655  feet.  Vide  Murray,  p.  207. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Freegrore  Road,  N. 

SPADE  GUINEA  (7th  S.  iv.  308).— This  is  the 
third  time  of  asking.  E.  C.  U.'s  exposition  is  cor 
rect  except  that  A.  T.  means  "Archi-Thesaurarius  * 
instead  of  "Apostolici  Tutor." 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN.  M.A. 

5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


DR.  EDWARD  PEART  (7th  S.  iv.  247).— Alli- 
bone  gives  the  following  works  to  Edward  Peart 
M.D.:— 

1.  Generation  of  Animal  Heat.    Gainsborough,  1788. 
8vo. 

2.  Elementary  Principles  of  Nature.    1789.    8vo. 

3.  On  Electricity.    1791.    8vo. 

He  also  wrote  against  Lavoisier  and  Priestly. 

CHARLES  L.  BELL. 

SCARBOROUGH  WARNING:  ANDREW  MILLER 
(7th  S.  iv.  308).  — For  "Andrew  Miller"  see 
4  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  i.  327,  435. 

GEO.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

ELEANOR  OF  BRETAGNE  (7th  S.  iv.  149,  238).— 
None  of  the  previous  replies  mentions  the  circum- 
stance that  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Richard  I.  from  Henry  VI.  was  the  betrothal, 
in  1193,  of  Eleanor  to  a  son  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 
(Treaty  in  Rog.  Howden,  Stubbs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  215, 
216.  Roger  dates  it  St.  Peter's  Day,  ib.  p.  215  ; 
R.  Diceto,  Stubbs,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  makes  it  July  5.) 
In  1194  she  was  sent  to  Vienna  with  Baldwin  of 
Betune,  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  payment  of 
the  residue  of  Richard's  ransom,  and  after  Leo- 
pold's sudden  death  was,  with  the  released  hostages, 
sent  back  to  England,  as  the  young  prince  "had 
no  great  inclination  for  the  Princess  of  Bretagne." 
See  '  Rapin,'  vol.  i.  p.  255,  second  edition.  Miss 
Strickland  ('  Isabella  of  Angouleme,'  vol.  ii.  p.  46) 
gives  1235  as  the  date  of  Eleanor's  death,  which  is 
clearly  wrong.  Query,  Was  Miss  Strickland  think- 
ing of  the  charter  she  mentions,  which  appointed 
the  Princess  Superior  of  the  nunnery  of  Arnbres- 
bury?  Of  Eleanor's  burial  Seyer  ('Memoirs  of 
Bristol '),  quoting  Adams's  MS.  calendar,  says : — 

"  Her  body  was  at  first  buried  in  the  Priory  of  St. 
James,  but  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  buried  in  the 
nunnery  of  Ambresbury  according  to  her  dying  request ; 
to  which  monastery  she  gave  the  manor  of  Melksham." 

See  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's   'Wiltshire'    for 
an  account  of  Ambresbury.    Your  correspondent 
MR.    EVERITT    writes     that    "Geoffrey    Plan- 
tagenet  died   in   the   year  1186,  a  few  months 
after    the    birth    of    Arthur."      Is    this    not    a 
mistake?      Geoffrey  died   in  Paris,  August  19, 
1186,  and  Arthur  was  born  on  Easter  Day,  1187. 
H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 
34,  St.  Petersburg  Place. 

BELLINGHAM  (7th  S.  iv.  87,  217).— I  do  not 
know  that  any  materials  exist  for  a  life  of  Belling- 
£am,  but  if  they  do  the  leading  facts  ought  to  be 
found  epitomized  in  the  voluminous  'Dictionary 
of  Biography.'  There  can  be  surely  no  credit  due 
to  anybody  for  leaving  information  out  of  such  a 
work.  If  life  produces  "horrors,"  the  "horrors" 
ought  to  appear  in  a  large  book  that  professes  to 
give  a  history  of  life  in  a  copious  series  of  bio- 
graphies. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  good  and 
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bad  in  biography;  notoriety  is  the  point.  Belling- 
ham  was  not  so  wicked  as  Napoleon;  but  who 
would  shut  the  latter  out  of  a  general  biography  ? 
In  this  sense  Bellingham  ought  to  appear  with 
Burke  and  Hare,  always  supposing  there  is  any- 
thing known  of  him.  Notoriety  is  far  from  pro- 
priety; but  history  and  biography  are  concerned 
with  notorieties.  Hence,  happy  is  the  country  that 
has  no  history.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Some  men  have  become  famous  by  association. 
Of  this  class  Bellingham  is  a  conspicuous  example. 
Judas  Iscariot,  by  himself,  is  a  contemptible  enough 
specimen  of  humanity,  but  the  fact  that  he  betrayed 
his  Master  has  exalted  him  into  an  historical  person- 
age, and  no  history  of  Christianity  would  be  com- 
plete without  his  name.  In  like  manner  the  name 
of  Bellingham  has  become  historical,  and  the 
enormity  of  his  crime  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  a 
work  which  claims  to  be  a  complete  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography/  What  I  have  said  does  not, 
of  course,  touch  upon  the  other  names  mentioned 
by  MR.  WALFORD;  let  them  be  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness.  EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

EICHARD  GARLILE  (7th  S.  iii.  228,  317,  373, 
464;  iv.  291).— MR.  HARNET  thinks  I  have  fallen 
into  a  strange  error  in  stating  that  "  Carlile's 
paper,  the  Republican,  advocated  the  wildest  doc- 
trines, which  were  put  into  practice  at  a  riotous 
meeting  in  Coldbath  Fields  in  1833."  He  adds, 
"  Whatever  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican,  that 
paper  had  ceased  to  appear  long  before  1833." 
That  may  be;  but  the  principles  inculcated  by  it 
bore  fruit  later.  A  policeman,  in  attempting  to 
capture  one  of  the  banners  inscribed  "  Liberty  or 
Death,';  was  mortally  wounded  with  a  dagger.  MR. 
HARNET  says,  "  The  act  raised  the  approval  and 
endorsement  of  a  coroner's  jury,  in  the  memorable 
verdict  of '  Justifiable  homicide'";  but  he  omits  to 
mention  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  immediately 
"  quashed  the  verdict,  which  ought  to  have  been 
*  Wilful  murder,'  as  being  glaringly  in  contradiction 
of  the  evidence  "  (Annual  Register,  1833,  p.  82). 
If  MR.  JULIAN  HARNET  is  the  gentleman  of  that 
name  who  stood  for  Tiverton  as  the  Chartist  candi- 
date in  1846,  he  must  remember  this  important 
reversal  of  judgment.  JATDEE. 

BUNHILL  FIELDS  AND  THE  CROMWELL  FAMILT 
(7th  S.  iii.  268,  413;  iv.  11,  177).— Sir  William 
Cromwell  witnessed  the  will  of  James  Minty,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  mariner,  Aug.  5, 1718,  testator 
then  holding  lands  at  Wormley  and  Cheshunt, 
Herts.  Elizabeth  Minty,  his  widow,  in  her  will, 
dated  Aug.  22, 1732,  desired  to  be  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  in  the  same  vault  in  which  her  "  late  deare 
husband  lyes."  After  her  death  the  right  of  interment 
was  inherited  by  the  Jacksons  of  Bridgewater  Square. 
Mrs.  Minty's  maiden  name  was  Planner,  and  her 
great-niece,  Katherine  Planner,  married  James  Jack- 


son, citizen  and  haberdasher.  Katherine  Jackson,  ac- 
cordingly, was  buried  in  this  vault,  in  June,  1767. 
!n  July,  1772,  a  sermon  was  "  preached  at  flaber- 
lashers'  Hall  Chapel,  on  the  Death  of  William 
3romwell,  Esq.,  with  a  Brief  Account  of  his 
family."  This  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Gribbons,  and  was  afterwards  printed.  The  brief 
iccount  referred  to  is  not  of  much  use;  but  I  bear 
n  mind  that  an  elaborate  statement  is  given  in 
Vol.  ii.  of  Clutterbuck's  '  Hertfordshire,'  p.  98,  &c. 
In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  William  Crom- 
well resided  in  Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden;  and, 
as  a  frequenter  of  Haberdashers'  Hall  Chapel, 
Would  be  a  fellow-worshipper  with  collateral  de- 
scendants of  his  old  friend  James  Minty.  A  closer 
connexion  between  the  Cromwells  and  Jacksons  I 
have  searched  for,  but  have  not  found. 

JAMES  STKES. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  a  set  of  books 
containing  copies  of  inscriptions  on  all  the  stones, 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  Rogers  in  1868,  is  de- 
posited in  the  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall,  City  of 
London.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

34,  Myddelton  Square,  W.C. 

CARRINGTON  BOWLES  (7th  S.  iv.  269).— The 
printseller  named  Carington  Bowles  died  in  1793 ; 
but  his  son  Henry  Carington  Bowles,  F.  S.  A.,  did  for 
a  time  carry  on  the  same  business  with  Mr.  Carver, 
and  they  were  fast  friends  and  social  intimates  till 
death.  The  name  is  properly  spelt  with  one  r 
only,  and  was  introduced  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Bowles  (1712-1754),  resident  "next  the  Chapter 
House,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,"  with  a  Miss 
Carington.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  this  eminent  family  of  printsellers 
in  the  new  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
There  were  others  of  the  same  name  and  occupation 
in  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and  on  old  London  Bridge, 
one  of  whom  was  severely  satirized  by  Hogarth. 
See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  ii.  154,  254;  iv.  437. 

A.  HALL. 

Thomas  Bowles  was  a  publisher  of  prints,  estab- 
lished "  next  to  the  Chapter  House  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,"  died  April  8,  1767,  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Carington  (not  Carrington), 
who  altered  the  address  to  "No.  69  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard."  He  was  in  partnership  with 
Carver  for  some  years,  during  which  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  "Bowles  &  Carver."  He  died  at 
Kensington  Gore,  June  20,  1793  (see  '  British 
Mezzotinto  Portraits,'  by  J.  C.  Smith,  1883,  pt.  iv. 
div.  ii.  p.  1.).  I  find  C.  Bowles  publishing  alone, 
as  late  as  Nov.  9,  1785,  the  portrait  of  Rev.  John 
Rogers,  after  Stuart.  Bowles  &  Carver  were  rather 
republishers  of  existing  plates  than  publishers  of 
new  (and  dated)  works :  hence  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  by  indirect  evidence  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  partnership. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 
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DUKE  WITH  THE  SILVEE  HAND  (7th  S.  ui.  477; 
iv.  213).— Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
for  information  on  this  duke,  but  no  answer  has 
been  given.  As  no  query  in  <  N.  &  Q.'  should  go 
unanswered,  if  information  of  a  trustworthy  nature 
can  be  obtained,  allow  me  now  to  answer  my  own 
question.  I  stumbled  on  the  answer  quite  acci- 
dentally, and,  as  I  have  had  the  question  before 
me  for  several  years,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
at  my  good  luck.  The  duke  was  Nuad,  who  led 
the  tribe  of  the  Danaans  from  Scotland  back  to 
Ireland.  He  lost  his  hand  in  the  battle  of 
Moytura,  and  Cred,  a  goldsmith,  made  him  a 
silver  hand,  which  the  surgeon  Miach.  son  of 
Dian  Kect,  fixed  on  his  wrist.  See  Keating's 
'Ogygia,'  part  iii.  chap.  x.  (Dermod  O'Connor's 
translation).  E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Newly  Translated  into 
English  by  John  Addington  Symonds.  2  vols. 
(Nimmo.) 

MR.  STMONDS  has  worthily  supplemented  his  labours  in 
Renaissance  literature  and  art  by  the  completion  of  his 
admirable  translation  of  the  immortal  autobiography  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.    The  previous  translation  by  Roscoe, 
which  replaced  one  still  earlier  by  Nugent,  has  long 
been,  in  its  class,  one  of  the  moat  popular  works  of  the 
useful  series  (Bohn's  Standard  Library)  in  which  it  was 
included.     Very  far  indeed,  however,  was  that  transla- 
tion from  affording  Cellini  the  justice  rendered  him  by 
his  latest  editor.  Apart  from  the  question  of  inaccuracy, 
in  which  Roscoe  is  a  grave  offender,  the  omissions, 
though  dictated  by  a  pious  motive,  interfere  with  the 
merits  of  the  book,  not  only  as  the  best  and  most  viva- 
cious presentation  of  the  times  which  has  descended  to 
modern  days,  but  also,  which  is  even  more  important 
in  the  revelation  it  affords  of  the  man.   So  far  as  Roscoe 
is  concerned,  indeed — the  previous  rendering  we  have 
not  seen — the  life  of  Cellini  is  for  the  first  time  brough 
before  the  English  reader.    The  shape  it  assumes  is  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  work.    A  translation  better 
fitted  to  convey  what  is  characteristic  in  Cellini's  ira 
petuous  style  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.    In  the  one  o 
two  instances  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  question  the 
translation  of  a  single  word  the  rendering  selected  by  Mr 
Symonds  is  at  least  ingenious  and  defensible.    Cellini' 
extreme  hardinesses  of  speech  find  English  equivalent 
which  are  in  many  cases  surprisingly  happy,  and  tht 
restored  passages  add  immensely  to  the  realism  and  th 
vigour  of  the  book.    To  mutilate  Cellini  is  about  as  par 
donable  a  task  as  to  deal  after  a  similar  fashion  wit! 
one  of  our  old  dramatists.    That  splendid  vitality  whicl 
these  founders  of  our  literature  and  language  possesses 
is  his,  and  a  Bowdlerized  Cellini  is  only  conceivable  b; 
those  who  desire  a  family  Maesinper  or  even  a  famil, 
Shakspeare.      No  work   in    any   language,    not    even 
'  Hamlet,'  shows  us  a  man  as  we  see  him  in  thes 
magical  pages.    A  madman,  no  doubt,  in  some  respects 
he  was  none  the  less  of  the  stuff  of  which,  a  century  o 
so  later,  England  would  have  made  a  Blake.    No  illus 
tration  of  the  artistic  temperament  such  as  he  furnishe 
is  elsewhere  to  be  found.   At  his  belief  in  himself  Victo 
Hugo  might  stand  aghast ;  his  resolution  and  his  powe 
for  action  are  those  of  the  boldest  of  the  discoverers  o 


he  New  World.  His  very  crimes  are  of  his  age,  and  in 
is  relation  seem  almost  pardonable.  Rarely,  indeed, 
as  there  been  such  a  man,  and  never  in  its  class  such 
book.  Fresh  from  a  reperusal,  one  feels  that  when 
nee  such  a  man  as  Cellini  drew  actual  breath  the  self- 
issertion  and  boastings  that  are  encountered  in  the  older 
irama  are  not  rhodomontade,  but  truth.  Mr.  Symonds'a 
lefence  of  Cellini  is  judicious  and  plausible.  That  Cellini 
was  not  a  thief  we  are  certain.  A  charge  of  theft  was  such 
xactly  as  his  enemies  would  be  certain  to  bring.  To  this 
iis  whole  work  is  a  denial.  Of  what  other  offences  he  waa 
lot  guilty  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Read  his  book,  and  most, 
it  least,  will  be  forgiven.  With  its  choice  phraseology, 
ts  fine  etchings  of  M.  F.  Laguillermie,  its  reproductions 
>f  Cellini's  works,  and  its  delightful  type  and  paper,  the 
new  translation  comes  with  every  recommendation  to 
,he  scholar,  the  bibliophile,  and  the  general  reader.  In 
ippearance  it  does  credit  to  the  spirited  publisher  to 
whom  it  is  due.  A  task  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
erusing  it  in  its  present  shape  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. That  Goethe  judged  the  life  worthy  of  transla- 
tion by  his  own  hand  is,  of  course,  well  known.  So  far 
as  scholarly  requirements  are  concerned,  Mr.  Symonds's 
ranslation  may  be  regarded  as  final. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology.    By  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat.    (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

is  something  very  like  an  impertinence  for  us  to  re- 
view this  book.  Prof.  Skeat's  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  so  deep,  wide,  and  far-reaching  that  one 
might  count  on  the  fingers  all  those  who  have  any  claim 
:o  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  His  '  Principles  of  English 
Etymology '  is  in  several  respects  the  most  useful  book 
lie  has  yet  given  us.  We  value  it  higher  than  the  '  Dic- 
tionary,' for  this  reason  :  the  '  Dictionary '  gave  us  the 
history  of  words,  but  the  '  Principles '  explains  the 
methods  by  which  we  may  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  work  out  word- biographies  for  ourselves.  The 
darkness  is  so  dense  at  present  that  few  are  even  aware 
that  it  exists.  As  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  it  is 
with  many  still.  A  modern  English  word  has  only  to 
look  like  some  other  word  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  we 
still  find  confident  people  who  will  assure  us  that  it  has 
been  derived  therefrom.  Rhyme,  we  are  still  told,  is  a 
child  of  pvOfibe,  because  the  spelling  has  been  falsified 
to  account  for  the  false  parentage,  and.  because  this  non- 
sense is  gravely  stated  in  some  old  dictionaries.  Nothing 
can,  however,  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  the  Middle 
English  rime,  Anglo-Saxon  rim.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  simpleton,  it  is 
better  to  avoid  suggesting  hearse,  a  funeral  car,  can  be 
in  any  way  related  to  the  Latin  irpex,  a  rake.  Neither 
the  appearance  of  the  words  nor  their  signification  are 
much  alike,  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  many 
guessers  at  derivations  quite  sure  that  what  we  know 
to  be  true  is  impossible. 

If  Prof.  Skeat  had  done  nothing  more  than  protest 
against  the  notion  that  English  is  derived  from  High 
German  he  would  have  been  a  great  benefactor.  Many 
of  the  crude  notions  about  our  language  are  slowly 
dying,  but  this  holds  its  place  with  the  tenacity  of  couch- 
crass.  The  one  is  as  pestilent  a  weed  as  the  other.  The 
Teutonic  element  in  our  tongue  is  no  more  a  derivative 
of  German  than  Spanish  is  of  French.  In  both  cases 
there  are  many  words  that  have  come  down  from  a 
common  source.  This  is,  however,  quite  a  different 
matter.  The  relationship  is  that  of  sisters,  not  of 
mother  and  daughter. 

We  trust  that  all  our  readers,  whether  they  master 
the  whole  volume  or  not,  will  read  the  chapter  which 
treats  on  modern  English  spelling.  We  are  not  revolu- 
tionary. We  consider  glossic  and  its  kindred  schemes, 
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though  useful  for  certain  purposes,  utterly  inapplicable 
as  a  means  of  reforming  our  present  spelling  ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  gross  blunders  should  be  retained.  The 
fact  is,  as  the  author  shows,  the  mediaeval  spelling  was 
for  its  time  fairly  correct.  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth 
century  that  most  of  the  corrupt  forms  which  grate  upon 
us  were  introduced.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
there  has  been  but  little  alteration;  but  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  not  unusual  to 
spell  tiger  "  tyger,"  and  set  "  sett." 

Great  Writers.— Life  of  Carlyle.    By  Eichard  Garnett, 

LL.D.    (Scott.) 

IN  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  the  author 
says  that  his  thanks  are  due  to  "  the  kind  friend  who 
has  relieved  the  biographer  of  a  Prophet  of  the  secular 
and  sublunary  task  of  compiling  an  index."  We  can 
only  say  that  we  are  sorry  that  even  the  sublunary 
things  of  life  should  not  be  done  with  accuracy,  and 
the  index  to  this  volume  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
attained  to  by  many  of  the  biographies  in  this  series. 
When  we  have  found  fault  thus  far,  we  have  nothing 
left  but  praise  for  the  whole  manner  and  conception  of 
the  '  Life '  now  before  us.  It  is  written  with  a  studied 
calmness  of  manner  that  contrasts  very  pleasantly  with 
the  exaggerated  flow  of  rhetoric  that  the  name  of  Car- 
lyle has  for  some  time  past  called  forth.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  the  fairest  account  that  has  yet  been  given 
of  the  differences  between  Carlyle  and  his  wife  should 
attentively  study  chapter  viii.  of  Dr.  Garnett's  *  Life.' 
It  was  necessary  to  include  Carlyle  in  the  "Great 
Writers"  series,  and  the  task  of  compressing  all  that  we 
know  of  him  into  the  required  space  must  have  been 
far  from  easy.  We  wish  that  the  author  had  not 
had  to  do  this ;  could  he  only  have  been  free,  we  think 
that  he  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  biography  fit  to 
rank  with  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott.'  As  it  is,  we  at 
times  feel  that  he  is  cramped  for  want  of  room.  Would 
it  be  impossible  to  take  this  little  book  for  a  foundation 
and  write  an  exhaustive  life  of  Carlyle  ?  One  is  much 
wanted,  and  we  know  of  no  one  so  fitted  as  Dr.  Garnett 
to  do  it.  He  would  give  us  a  quiet  picture,  not  a  con- 
fused  mass  of  facts  set  in  a  framework  of  excited  lan- 
guage, such  as  most  of  the  latter-day  people  who  have 
chosen  Carlyle  for  the  subject  of  their  praise  or  blame 
have  been  fated  to  do. 

The  Curio.  Part  I.— Under  this  title  is  published  (in 
New  York  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright;  London,  Elliot  Stock) 
the  first  part  of  a  new  monthly,  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  collector.  It  is  well  got  up ;  has,  somewhat 
curiously,  an  excellent  loose  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  a  not  less  good  reproduction  of  a  printing  office 
in  Paris  1469,  by  P.  Plameng ;  two  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton, after  Stuart;  some  representations  of  bindings  of 
Grolier,  Le  Gascon,  &c. ;  and  many  other  illustrations. 
As  genealogy  and  biography,  heraldry,  book-plates,  and 
innumerable  other  subjects,  including  notes  and  queries, 
are  treated,  the  only  danger  is  that  the  provision  may 
prove  too  ample— the  basis  too  broad.  The  great  book- 
sellers of  the  world  are  headed  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  of  whom 
a  good  likeness  is  given.  Characteristically  American  are 
the  opening  utterances,  including  among  collectors  "  the 
Astors,"  who  "collect  real  estate  deeds  and  mortgages," 
and  "  Jay  Gould  "  (sic),  who  "  collects  shares  and  bonds," 
and  so  forth.  The  venture  is  full  of  promise. 

Le  Lime  for  October  10  opens  with  a  notice  of  Pierre 
Antoine  Motteux,  the  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart 
in  the  generally  received  translation  of  Eabelais.  The 
basis  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  sketch  of 
Motteux  by  Mr.  Van  Laun,  prefixed  to  that  writer's  re 
print  of  Motteux's  translation  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  of  which 


sketch  a  few  copies  were  struck  off  separately.  Little  is 
;o  be  found  in  the  works  or  life  of  Motteux  to  commend 
lim  to  French  sympathies,  and  one  is  scarcely  surprised 
so  find  the  final  verdict  that  "  a  tous  egards,  soit  comme 
lomrae,  soit  comme  auteur,  nous  ne  pensons  pas  que 
notre  pays  ait  beaucoup  perdu  a  1'exil  volontaire  de  ce 
transfuge  litteraire."  'La  Tragedie  Fran9aise  avant 
Corneille,'  by  M.  Victor  Fournel,  deals  at  some  length 
with  the  writings  of  Montchrestien,  Alexandre  Hardy, 
Gamier.  Jodelle,  and  others  who  took  part  in  the  not 
very  striking  first  development  of  French  tragedy.  A 
highly  successful  coloured  illustration,  representing  an 
'Interieur  de  Cuisine,'  after  Mostaert's  'Miracle  du 
Tamis,'  is  an  attractive  feature  in  the  number,  in  which 
also  appears,  as  an  illustration  to  '  Les  Religieuses  Biblio- 
philes,' '  Elizabeth  de  Richelieu,'  by  M.  Emile  Mahe ;  a 
representation  of  a  binding  with  the  arms  of  the  fair 
Abbesse  of  Paris.  Among  the  reviews  is  found  a  long 
notice  of  'L'Europe  en  1887,'  par  Sir  Charles  Went- 
worth  Dilke. 

THE  Handy  Assurance  Directory  of  Mr.  Bourne,  F.S.S., 
has  reached  its  second  year  of  publication. 

MR.  WALTER  SCOTT  has  issued  a  cheap  and  revised 
edition  of  Our  American  Cousins,  by  W.  E.  Adams. 

THE  same  firm  has  published  Elocution,  by  T.  R. 
Walton  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  Frederic  Wm.  Waithman. 


THE  forthcoming  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  (N.S.  XIV.  i.),  now  at  press,  will 
contain  several  papers  of  special  interest,  including  Dr. 
Ingleby's  '  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Shakespearian 
Canon,'  Mr.  C.  J.  Stone's  '  Aryan  Birthplace,'  Mr.  C.  G. 
Lelands  *  Mythology,  Legends,  and  Folk-lore  of  the 
Algonkins,'  Mr.  Henniker  Beaton's  'Manners  and 
Customs,  &c.,  of  the  Aborigines  of  Australasia,'  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael's  '  Grotius  and  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations.' 

THE  latest  born  of  the  numerous  progeny  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
is  Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries,  a  quarterly  journal, 
edited  by  Ernest  L.  Grange,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Clare 
Hudson,  M.A.,  the  first  number  of  which  is  to  appear  on 
January  1, 1888. 

A  NEW  and  enlarged  edition  of  'The  Book  of  Sun- 
dials,' by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  will  shortly  appear,  under 
the  joint  editorship  of  Miss  Horatia  K.  F.  Gatty  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Lloyd.  More  than  650  dials  with  mottoes  will 
be  recorded,  but  the  editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  notes 
of  further  mottoes,  and  will  forward  a  list  of  places  at 
which  they  know  that  dials  occur  to  those  who  send 
name  and  address  to  Miss  Gatty,  Orwell  House,  Rugby. 


£i)tfcerf  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W.  J.  IBBETSSN  ("  Monumental  Work  by  Prof.  Child  "). 
— COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  in  India.  The  work  to  which  he 
refers  ante,  p.  288,  we  take  to  be  a  collection  of  songs 
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analogous  to  the  fine  collection  of  ballad*  in  eight 
volumes  he  has  already  given  to  the  world. 

C.  MASON  ("  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads'of  Barbados  "). 
—We  know  of  no  place  nearer  than  Barbados  where 
further  information  can  be  obtained. 

C.  H.  ("Cast  of  Oliver  Cromwell ").— This  is  in  the 
Gem  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  There  is  a  second  m 
Warwick  Castle.  Consult  indexes  of  *  N.  &  Q.,  and  se$ 
especially  4th  s.  ii.  263. 

G  G.S.  ("Wicked  Sea  Captain"). -See,  under  head- 
ing '"  Booty's  Ghost,"  1"  S.  iii.  170;  4*  S.  v.  79;  5*  S^ 
iii720;  and  under  "  Second  Sight,"  6">  S.  v.  158. 

J.  A.  HBATH  ("There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midf 
night ")  —The  source  in  Keats  of  this  line  used  by 
Rossetti  was  asked  6<»>  S.  xii.  129.  So  far  the  question  IB 
unanswered. 

HUGH  ALLEN  (" Lead,  kindly  light").— No  such  com- 
munication is  traceable. 

IKQUISITOR  ("Centenary").— The  word  is  correctly 
pronounced  with  a  slight  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

H.  A.  W.  ("Inn  Signs:  'The  Case  is  Altered'").— 
See  5th  s.  y.  408 ;  vi.  16 ;  x.  276;  xi.  139. 

J.  DANIEL  ("D.O.M.").— Deo  optimo  maximo. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,,22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G.  0 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  <H 


THE    YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Presidents-  For  the  East  Riding.  His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of 
YORK  ;  for  the  North  Ridine,  the  MARQUIS  of  RIPON,  K.G.  ;  for 
the  West  Riding,  EARL  PITZWILLIAM,  K.G. 

THE  RECORD  SERIES. 

The  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  now  ready. 
VOLUME  I.  contains— 

(1)  A  Catalogue  of  the  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  for  Yorkshire  for 
the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 
(1)  A  Catalogue  of  the  Yorkshire  Wills  at  Somerset  House  for  the 

Years  1649  to  1060. 

VOLUME  II.  is  the  First  of  Three  Volumes  of  Yorkshire  Feet  of 
Fines  of  the  Tudor  Period,  with  a  full  Index  of  Names  and 
Places,  and  a  Short  Abstract  of  each  Fine. 

There  are  no  topographical  and  genealogical  records  more  valuable 
than  the  Feet  of  Fines.  They  form  in  many  instances  a  complete 
hiktory  of  the  ownership  of  manors  and  lands,  and  of  tbeir  transfers 
from  family  to  family  during  long  periods  of  time.  Scarcely  a  family 
of  importance  existing  at  the  period  escapes  notice  in  the  volume 
already  issued. 

VOLUME  III.,  which  will  appear  in  1887,  will  contain- 
(a)  The  Proceedings  in  a  Dispute  between  the  Council  of  the  North 
and  certain  Justices  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings 


(c)  Index  to  Bundles  of  Untranscribed  Wills  at  York  of  the  time  of 

VOLUMES  IV  and  V.  will  contain  the  remaining  Fines  of  the 
Tudor  Period  ;  and  the  Council  then  hope  to  proceed  with 
an  Index  of  the  Wills  at  York,  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  if  they  have  sufficient  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
additional  Subscribers. 

Other  Volumes  will  comprise  Yorkshire  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem, 
Annual  Subscription,  ONE  GUINEA. 

the  Hon-  Sec-  8- 
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Content*. 
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Contents. 

1.  ARTICLES :- 

The   MOVEMENTS  of  the  ROMAN   LEGIONS   from  AU- 

GUSTUS  to  SEVERUS.    By  E  G.  Hardy. 
The  LIFE  of  JUSTINIAN  by  THEOPHILUS.    By  James 

Bryce.D.O.L.  M.P. 
CHARLES  the  FIRST  and  the   EARL  of  GLAMORGAN. 

By  Samuel  R.  Gardiner,  LL.D. 
The    EMPLOYMENT  of  INDIAN  AUXILIARIES   in  the 

AMERICAN  WAR.    By  Andrew  MacFarland  Davis. 

2.  NOTES  and  DOCUMENTS. 
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THE  EARLIEST  ARITHMETICAL  BOOKS  IN 
EUROPEAN  VERNACULARS. 

Notwithstanding  the  learning  and  pains  that 
have  been  devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  arith- 
metic, a  vast  deal  of  time  and  research  will  still 
have  to  be  expended  upon  it  before  the  field  can 
be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  gleaned.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  so  great  as  to  deter  the 
ordinary  inquirer.  Very  few  arithmetical  books 
are  found  even  in  the  largest  of  the  great  miscel- 
laneous libraries  that  come  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  in  these  days.  The  old  booksellers'  stalls 
and  shops  have  long  ago  been  weeded  of  almost 
every  ancient  book  on  arithmetic.  Maynard,  who 
has  been  dead  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
must  have  been  the  last  of  his  craft  in  London 
who  dealt  exclusively  in  old  mathematics  and 
arithmetic.  The  occasional  catalogues  of  his  stock 
often  contained  rarities,  and  at  a  reasonable  price, 
or,  at  least,  such  as  T  should  think  so  now,  what- 
ever I  may  have  thought  of  them  in  former  days. 

The  well-known  and  justly  esteemed  work  of 
De  Morgan, « Arithmetical  Books  from  the  Inven- 
tion of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time,'  appeared  in 
1847.  Since  then  nothing  worthy  of  much  note 
has  been  published  on  the  subject.  We  should, 
therefore,  feel  all  the  more  thankful  for  his  labours, 
conducted  as  they  were  with  such  extraordinary 


ability,  and  in  so  profound  as  well  as  entertaining 
a  manner.  At  the  end  of  his  work  De  Morgan 
gives  an  index  not  only  of  the  names  of  authors 
whose  works  he  more  or  less  fully  describes,  but  of 
those  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  "anywhere" 
as  belonging  to  a  writer  on  arithmetic  before  1800. 
De  Morgan  gives  an  alphabetical  list,  including 
about  1 ,500  names  of  authors  whose  books  he  had 
inspected,  and  he  describes  about  one-third  of 
them,  say  500.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  who  had 
preceded  him  in  arithmetical  bibliography,  referred 
to  only  150  writers.  De  Morgan's  final  conclusion 
was  that  the  number  of  works  on  arithmetic  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  English  (the  words  "and  in  other 
languages  of  Europe"  seem  to  have  been  here 
omitted  by  him),  from  the  invention  of  print- 
ing up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  cannot  be 
less  than  3,000,  giving  to  each  language  less  than 
an  average  of  one  a  year.  I  have  at  various  times 
made  some  additions  to  my  interleaved  copy  of 
De  Morgan's  work,  but  the  slowness  with  which 
they  have  grown  in  the  course  of  a  long-continued 
interest  in  the  subject  has  led  me  to  the  impres- 
sion that  a  large  majority  of  the  3,000  works  has 
absolutely  perished,  so  that  not  a  single  copy  will 
ever  be  found.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  may  be 
assumed,  but  it  cannot  be  proved.  There  remains 
the  question,  Can  English  or  foreign  biblio- 
graphers, either  singly  or  by  united  efforts,  ever 
hope  to  double  De  Morgan's  catalogue  raisonne 
of  500  works,  and  make  it  1,000  ?  Mere  names 
are  of  no  use.  What  is  wanted  is  a  descriptive 
catalogue  from  actual  inspection,  such  as  De  Mor- 
gan made  with  such  distinguished  ability.  In  the 
meanwhile,  can  correspondents  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  add 
to  the  stock  of  information  which  would  solve  a 
minor  question,  namely,  as  to  the  earliest  surviving 
printed  book  on  arithmetic  in  each  of  the  leading 
vernaculars  of  Europe  ? 

The  earliest  of  all  is  probably  the  Italian  tract, 
printed  at  Treviso  in  1478,  in  4to.,  and  entitled 
'  Incommincia  una  practica  molta  bona  et  utile  a 
ciaschaduno  chi  vuole  uxare  larte  de  la  mercha- 
dantia  chiamonta  vulgarmente  larte  de  labbaccho.' 
This  anonymous  production  was  never  seen  by  De 
Morgan  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  book,  but  he 
may  perhaps  have  seen  it  afterwards  in  the  Libri 
collection.  Libri  considered  his  copy  probably 
unique,  but  a  second  copy  has  turned  up,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  at  the  sale  of  the  Woodhull  Library 
and  it  sold  at  an  enormous  price. 

In  Latin,  the  international  vernacular  of  the 
learned,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  early  dated 
an  arithmetical  book  as  the  preceding.  The  most 
ancient  with  a  date  actually  seen  by  De  Morgan  was 
the  work  *  De  Arithmetrica,'  by  Philip  Calandri, 
erroneously  stated  in  the  Grenville  catalogue  to  be 
the  first  printed  on  arithmetic.  It  was  published 
at  Venice,  in  4to.,  in  1491 ;  but  much  earlier  un- 
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dated  Latin  tracts  on  this  science  are  mentioned 
by  De  Morgan,  Libri,  Ham,  Watt,  and  other  bib- 
liographers as  having  issued  from  the  press  before 
1475,  or  even  so  early  as  1465. 

As  to  the  order  of  date  of  arithmetical  books  in 
English— for  we  cannot  include  amongst  teaching 
treatises  upon  arithmetic  the  tenth  chapter  of  '  The 
Mirrour  of  the  World,'  printed  by  Caxton  in  1480, 
and  headed,  "And  after  of  Arsmetrike  and 
whereof  it  proceedeth  "—priority  would  seem  to 
belong  to  Robert  Kecorde,  whose  '  Grounde  of 
Artes'  was  first  printed  about  1540  according  to 
De  Morgan,  or  in  1542  according  to  Dr.  Peacock. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  much  earlier  arithmetical 
treatises  by  Englishmen,  but  they  were  written  in 
Latin ;  notably  those  by  Bradwardine,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (printed  in  1495),  and  by  Cuthbert 
Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  afterwards  of 
London  (printed  in  1522). 

No  very  early  arithmetical  book  in  Spanish  is 
to  be  found  in  De  Morgan,  but  there  is  one  cata- 
logued in  the  Salva  Library.  This  was  written  by 
Gaspar  de  Tejeda,  and  is  entitled  '  Suma  de  Arith- 
metica  Practica  y  de  todas  Mercaderias.  Con  la 
horden  de  Contadores.  Con  privilegio  Imperial,' 
Valladolid,  1546.  The  place  of  printing  was  un- 
known to  De  Morgan,  who  also  was  in  error  as  to 
its  date. 

As  to  the  earliest  arithmetical  book  printed  in 
German  there  is  some  uncertainty.  De  Morgan 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Hain  and  others, 
two  anonymous  books,  viz.,  a  '  Rechnungsbiichlein,' 
printed  at  Babenberg  1483,  12mo.,  and  the  'Rech- 
nung  auf  alle  Kaufmanschaft,'  printed  at  Leipzig 
in  1489,  8vo.  But  the  earliest  German  arith- 
metical book  he  had  himself  seen  was  '  Ain  nerv 
[sic,  but  doubtless  a  mistake  for  neu]  geordnet 
Rechen  biechlin  auf  den  linien  mit  Rechen 
pfeningen,'  &c.,  printed  by  Jacob  Kobel,  Augs- 
burg, 1514.  He  describes  this  as  a  work  on  com- 
putation by  counters  and  Roman  numerals,  the 
Arabic  numerals  being  explained,  but  not  used, 
In  the  frontispiece  is  a  cut  representing  the  mis- 
tress settling  accounts  with  her  maidservant  by  an 
abacus  with  counters — the  Roman  or  Boethian, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Arabic  system. 

Amongst  my  own  books  I  have  a  German 
arithmetic,  printed  at  Augsburg  in  the  same  year 
as  the  above  (1514),  but  by  another  printer,  Erhart 
Oglin.  Singularly  enough,  it  begins  with  the 
same  four  leading  words  of  title,  "  Ain  neu  geordnet 
Rechenbiechlin,"  but  then  it  throws  overboard 
counters  and  abacus,  and  proceeds,  "mit  den 
zyffern  den  angenden  schtilern  zu  nutz.  Inhaltet 
die  Siben  species  Algorithmi  mit  sampt  der  Regel 
de  Try,  und  sechs  regel  d.  priich.  Und  der  Regel 
Fasti  mit  vil  andern  giiten  fragen  den  Kiindern 
zum  anfang  nutzbarlicb."  Then  follows  the  author's 
name  of  this  interesting  children's  arithmetic  (a 
small  quarto  of  forty. eight  pages),  "  Joann  Bosch- 


ensteyn,  von  Esslingen,  priester,"  and,  as  he  adds 
"  neulych  aussgangen  und  geordnet,"  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  any  copy  of  an  earlier 
edition  than  the  one  above  described  is  in  existence 
anywhere.  The  probability  is  against  this.  It 
was  a  school-book,  issued  in  a  paper  cover,  and 
likely  to  be  well  thumbed  and  torn,  and  then 
destroyed,  a  fate  which  attaches  to  the  most 
popular  arithmetical  books  in  all  ages ;  the  best, 
perhaps,  perishing  in  the  using,  whilst,  perchance, 
a  spare  copy  of  some  of  the  more  worthless  may 
survive,  so  that  it  becomes  an  affair  of  chance 
rather  than  of  selection. 

Before  concluding  this  long  note  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  mention  that  Bbschensteyn's  work, 
like  the  anonymous  book  also  printed  in  Augs- 
burg in  the  same  year,  the  description  of  which  by 
De  Morgan  is  above  quoted,  has  also  its  woodcut 
on  the  title;  but  here  the  mistress  is  settling 
accounts,  not  with  her  maidservant,  but  with  her 
manservant,  and  not  by  an  abacus  with  counters, 
but  on  a  slate  with  good  Arabic  figures  written 
on  it :  the  new  order  of  things  versus  the  old. 
FREDK.  HENDRIKS. 

Linden  Gardens,  W. 


ETIENNE  PERLIN  :  '  DESCRIPTION  DBS 
ROYAULMES  DBS  ANGLETERRE,'  &c.,  1553-5. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  profound  French  scholar, 
but  I  have  sometimes,  in  pursuit  of  my  antiquarian 
researches,  to  wade  through  old  works  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  extract,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  what  meaning  I  can  from  orthography  and 
construction  now  obsolete.  I  trust,  then,  that  I  shall 
not  be  accounted  unduly  presumptuous  in  warning 
my  brother  explorers,  who  may  have  occasion  to 
consult  the  tolerably  well-known  sixteenth-century 
work  by  the  French  physician  Etienne  Perlin, 
*  The  Description  of  the  Realms  of  England  and 
Scotland,'  not  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  trans- 
lation in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  507  et  seq.,  and  partially  reproduced  in  Knight's 
' Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors'  second  quarter, 
p.  97  (<N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  viii.  11),  bub  to  refer 
to  the  work  itself  as  republished  in  1775, '  Descrip- 
tion des  Royaulmes,'  &c.  In  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory  version,  in  describing  the  decapitation 
of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  22,  1553,  the  passage,  "  En  ce  pays 
la  on  leur  meet  la  teste  dessus  un  billiant  [I  supply 
the  italics]  de  bois"  is  translated,  "In  this  country 
the  head  is  put  upon  a  pole,"  and  that  that  was 
understood  to  refer  to  exposure  after  death  by 
the  editors  of  the  reproduction  of  1775  is  demon- 
strated by  a  foot-note  to  the  page  referring  to  this 
passage  :  "  The  other  persons  beheaded  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  were  Sir  John  Gates  and 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  either 
of  their  heads  were  set  upon  poles."  The  trans- 
lator for  the  Repertory ,  clearly  having  this  before 
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him,  nevertheless  entertained  some  little  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  rendering,  for  he,  too,  has  a 
foot-note  to  the  allegation  as  he  has  it,  "  In  this 
country  the  head  is  put  upon  a  pole  ":— 

"  '  Billiant  de  low '  [sic,  "  boia  "  in  the  original]  may 
likewise  be  translated  a  block.  In  France  criminals  were 
beheaded  kneeling,  so  that  the  laying  of  the  head  on  the 
block,  as  is  the  custom  here,  might  probably  appear  to  a 
Frenchman  strange  and  worth  remarking." — P.  508. 

The  speculative  note  as  to  an  alternative  render- 
ing in  the  Repertory  I  submit  gives  the  correct 
sense  of  the  passage  ;  and  I  think  we  are  warranted 
in  dismissing  as  an  inaccurate  translation,  in  that 
version,  "  la  this  country  the  head  is  put  upon  a 
pole";  we  should,  I  venture  to  assert,  rather  read 
it,  "In  this  country  the  head  is  laid  upon  a  log." 
It  would  follow  that  we  should  disregard  as  super- 
fluously misleading  and  irrelevant  that  portion  of 
the  note  to  the  reproduction  which  informs  us 
that  the  editor  does  not  find  that  either  of  the 
sufferers'  heads  were  set  upon  poles.  Does  not 
the  statement  "En  ce  pays  la  on  leur  meet  la  teste 
dessus  un  billiant  de  bois  "  refer  exclusively  to  the 
incidents  of  the  actual  operation  of  punishment, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  ignominy  of  exposure  after 
execution  done  ?  May  not  the  passage  be  freely 
and  expansively  interpreted,  "In  this  country 
they  [the  condemned  criminals]  do  not  kneel  to 
receive  the  stroke,  as  they  do  in  our  land,  but  the 
head  is  supported  by  a  log  or  billet  [qy.  what  is  the 
exact  equivalent  for  old  French  billiant  ?]*  of 
wood"?  I  fancy  that  in  England  down  to  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  rebel  Lords  Kenmure  and 
Der  went  water,  in  1716,  the  practice  of  kneeling  to 
receive  the  decapitating  blow  was  unknown,  and 
that  the  so-called  "block"  consisted  of  a  short 
cylinder  of  wood  about  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
of  an  ordinary  adult  beech  or  birch  tree,  say  twelve 
inches,  roughly  squared  down  to  nine.  I  en- 
deavour to  make  it  my  invariable  practice  to  adduce 
authority  (contemporary,  if  possible)  for  what 
I  propound ;  so  on  this  grim  subject  allow  me  to 
vouch  the  illustrations  to  a  little-known  but  very 
interesting  work,  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  Sellers's 
*  Common  Law  Punishments  of  England,'  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  where,  in  an 
engraving  purporting  to  represent  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  a  peer  for  high 
treason,  the  victim  is  represented  prone  at  full 
length  on  the  boards  of  the  floor  of  the  scaffold,  his 
neck  stretched  over  such  a  billet  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  In  our  school  history  books  we  used 
to  read  about  the  destruction  of  Lord  Hastings 
by  the  Lord  Protector  Gloucester  on  the  Tower 
Green  in  1483.  "  Hurried  from  the  Council 
Chamber,  he  was  hastily  beheaded  upon  a  log 
of  wood  which  accidentally  lay  in  the  way."  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  piece  sawn  from  one  of  the  scaffold 
poles  then  in  use  for  the  repair  of  the  church  of 


[*  Cotgrave  gives  billot,  but  not  billianl.'] 


St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Such  was  the  kind  of  block, 
I  believe,  that  continued  to  be  employed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  the 
various  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
containing  vignette  engravings,  published  imme- 
diately after  the  Restoration.  In  the  initial  illus- 
trations to  the  service  for  January  30,  then 
recently  composed,  and  enacted  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  royal 
martyr  is  represented  as  disrobing  before  a  cube — 
a  squared  log— not  nine  inches  in  height  from  the 
flooring  of  the  scaffold.* 

Again,  Perlin  speaks  of  Northumberland's  execu- 
tioner "  et  le  bourreau  estoit  un  boyteux,"  which 
the  translator  (A.  E.t  vol.  iv.  p.  507)  renders, 
"  This  hangman  was  lame  of  a  leg."  Just  so  ;  but 
does  that  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  ? 
Does  not  boyteux,  or  boiteux  in  modern  French, 
colloquially  stand  for  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg? 
Would  not  the  strict  translation  be,  "and  the 
executioner  had  a  wooden  leg  "  ?  Again  contem- 
porary authority.  In  Machyn's  '  Diary '  (p.  109), 
under  date  1556,  three  years  all  but  seven  weeks 
after  Dudley's  decapitation,  I  find  : — 

"  The  ij  day  of  July  rod  in  a  care  [car  or  cart]  v  [five] 
[men  implied]  unto  Tyborne  ;  on  [one]  was  the  hangman 
with  the  stump  lege  [the  wooden  leg]  for  stheft  [theft] 
[the]  wyche  he  had  hangyd  mony  a  man  and  quartered 
mony,  and  hed  [beheaded]  mony  a  nobull  man  and  odur 
[other]." 

Does  not  the  late  Mr.  William  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  ({  Tower  of  London ')  represent  Mauger,  the 
headsman,  as  limping  ?  If  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  the  author  attributes  this  infirmity  to 
a  blow  received  during  his  memorable  historical 
struggle  on  the  scaffold  with  the  great  Plantagenet 
Princess,  Margaret  De  la  Pole,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, in  1541,  when,  in  chopping  at  her  ladyship's 
neck  (she  running  shrieking  around  the  platform 
all  the  while,  "  her  grey  hairs  streaming  on  the 
wind"),  her  destroyer  was  compelled  to  "fetch  off" 
her  head  "  full  slovenly,"  as  the  old  chroniclers 
quaintly  have  it.  The  romancist,  I  think,  tells  us 
that  during  this  terrible  scene  the  headsman  hurt 
his  own  leg  with  his  axe.  The  author  has  clearly 
taken  his  account  from  the  translation  of  Perlin, 
for  he  does  not  imply  that  Mauger's  mishap 
had  necessitated  amputation  of  the  limb.  He 
"limped  "  up  the  scaffold  steps  to  await  the  advent 
of  his  victim,  the  lovely  and  unhappy  "  nine  days' 
queen  "  (see  Cruikshank's  etching).  Had  he  com- 
bined in  his  reading  Machyn's  *  Diary '  and  the 
original  work  of  Perlin,  I  venture  to  think  that 


*  Charles  not  only  doubted  the  firmness  of  the  block 
(Howell's  *  State  Trials,'  vol.  v.),  but  also  interroga- 
tively commented  on  its  want  of  height.  See  contem- 
porary testimony — Richard  Burton's  '  The  Wars  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,'  p.  167.  As  to  the  prone  position,  see 
in  the  volume  of  the  '  State  Trials '  above  mentioned  the 
account  of  Dr.  Hewett's  execution  under  the  Crom- 
wellian  regime  on  p.  933. 
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he  would  have  represented  the  headsman  as  a 
wooden-legged  man.  There  is  scarcely  any  room 
left  for  doubt  that  the  individual  with  the  "  stump 
leg"  who  figured  under  the  triple  tree  at  Tyburn  in 
1656  was  the  operator  who  had  despatched  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1553,  his  son  and 
bis  fair  young  wife  in  1553-4,  and  "  mony  odur." 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  in  1541,  "more  like  a  lion- 
hearted  man  than  an  aged  woman,"  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  examine  her  at  Wilton 
reported,  declined,  in  the  hour  of .  her  death,  to 
assume  a  degrading  position  from  which,  five  years 
before,  the  parvenue  AnneBoleyn  had  been  excused. 
Like  the  lady  in  Ingoldsby's  legend  who 
didn't  mind  death 
But  who  couldn't  stand  pinching, 
she  objected  to  the  prone  posture,  although  the 
executioner  sought  to  reconcile  her  to  the  ignomi- 
nious attitude  by  urging  an  argument  supposed  to 
be  irresistible  by  her  sex,  that  "  it  was  the  fashion." 
"  So  should  traitors  do,  and  I  am  none,"  protested 
the  stout-hearted  dame.  Let  no  critic  give  himself 
or  herself  the  trouble  to  refer  me  in  disproof  of  my 
theory  to  the  block  now  shown  in  the  Tower 
Armoury.  That,  as  all  trustworthy  authorities 
assure  us,  was  only  constructed  so  lately  as  1746. 

NEMO. 

DIODATB,  WHICKER,  MORTON,  SCARLETT, 
COLEPEPER,  MASKALL. 

Dr.  Theodore  Diodati  (corrupted  to  Deodat, 
Diodate,  &c.),  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1574, 
was  living  about  1609  near  Brentford,  in  pro- 
fessional attendance  upon  the  children  of  James  I. 
He  died  in  1650/51.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
to  an  English  "  lady  of  good  birth  and  fortune." 
Who  was  she  ?  His  son  Charles  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Milton  in  his  youth.  His  son  John 
married  twice — first,  Isabel  Underwood  ;  second, 

Sarah .    Who  was  she  ?    John  Diodate  had  a 

son  John,  who  married  first  Mercy  Tilney;  second 
(1689/90),  Elizabeth  Morton,  of  Tottenham,  Middle- 
sex, daughter  of  "  John  Morton,  gentleman,"  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Alderman  Cranley, 
and  daughter  of  John  Whicker,  who  was  son  of 
Rev.  Adrian  Whicker,  of  Kirtlington,  Oxford- 
shire. His  mother  and  wife  were  named  Jane. 
What  were  their  family  names  ?  By  the  records 
of  Tackley,  co.  Oxford,  we  learn  that  John  Morton 
was  born  1634,  died  1702.  There  is  in  the  Tackley 
church  a  tablet  of  records  of  ten  members  of  the 
Morton  family,  none  of  an  earlier  date  than  this 
John  Morton.  There  is  also  in  the  same  church  a 
large  monument  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  John 
Morton,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  who  died  1780, 
aged  sixty-five.  What  is  known  of  the  ancestry  of 
this  "  John  Morton,  Gentleman  ? "  Was  he  of  the 
same  family  as  Chief  Justice  Morton  ?  Where  can 
the  pedigree  of  the  latter  be  found  ?  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  "John  Morton,  Gentleman,"  and 


Elizabeth  (Whicker)  Cranley,  his  wife,  married  (as 
before  stated)  Jphn  Diodate,  grandson  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Diodati.  They  had  three  children.  (1)  John, 
born  about  1693,  was  matriculated  from  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  1709  ;  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  1724  ;  and 
died  1727,  unmarried.  (2)  William,  who  emigrated 
to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  became  the  an- 
cestor of  prominent  families,  through  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson.  (3) 

Elizabeth,  who  after  1727  married Scarlett,  and 

died  his  widow  and  childless.  She  sent  to  her 
grandnieces  in  America  many  rich  articles  of  silver 
marked  with  the  Scarlett  arms,  which  still  exist. 
The  largest  is  a  large  silver  waiter,  on  which  the 
whole  shield  is  engraved,  with  a  careful  attention 
to  colours  and  other  details.  A  smaller  waiter  and 
other  articles  show  the  crest.  Similar  arms  are 
carried  by  other  branches  of  the  Scarlett  family, 
but  the  exact  arms  (with  a  trifling  difference) 
found  on  this  silver  are  those  belonging  to  William 
Frederick  Scarlett,  Baron  Abinger,  whose  family 
is  the  only  one  of  the  name  that  uses  supporters. 
Baron  Abinger's  arms  are  Chequy  or  and  gu.,  a 
lion  rampant  erm.,  on  a  canton  az.  a  castle  triple- 
towered  arg.;  crest,  a  Tuscan  column  chequy  or 
and  gu.,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  lion's  gamb 
ermines  erased  gu. ;  Supporters,  two  angels  rested 
arg.,  tunics  az.,  wings  or,  in  the  exterior  hand  of 
each  a  sword  in  bend  ppr. ,  pommel  and  hilt  or. 
On  the  silver  sent  to  America  the  canton  is  plain 
azure,  and  the  supporters,  in  a  fanciful  arabesque 
ornamentation,  are  depicted  as  cherubs  with  an 
angel's  head  and  wings  on  the  body  of  a  lion,  in  a 
fashion  which  Burke  condemns  as  "an  absurd 
attempt  of  some artists  to  display"  the  sup- 
porters "in  picturesque  attitudes,"  when  they 
should  be  "always  erect."  In  addition  to  the 
Scarlett  arms,  as  represented  on  our  silver,  is  an 
"escutcheon  of  pretence"  in  the  centre  of  the 
shield,  with  three  mascles  or  fusils  in  chief,  and 
what  looks  like  a  pomegranate  and  leaves  in  base. 
To  what  family  do  the  arms  of  the  escutcheon  of 
pretence  belong  ]  Col.  Chester  suggested  that  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Scarlett  might  have  been  Anthony 
Scarlett,  whose  will,  dated  1750,  proved  1757  by 
his  relict  Elizabeth,  left  his  entire  estate  to  her  as 
"the  best  of  wives."  Is  anything  more  known  of 
this  Anthony  Scarlett  ?  Can  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Diodate)  Scarlett's  husband  be  ascer- 
tained? She  died  in  1768.  In  her  will,  dated 
"  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  Middlesex,"  she 
left  large  legacies  in  money  and  plate  and  other 
rich  articles  to  her  Johnson  grandnieces  in  Lyme, 
Connecticut ;  to  "  Esme  Clark,  of  Bartlett's  Build- 
ings, Holborn,  Attorney  at  Law,"  to  "  his  mother 
Dorothy  Clarke,  his  sister  Dorothy  Clarke,"  to 
"  Ann  Share,  wife  of  John  Share  of  Ipswich,  Book- 
seller"; to  Robert  Hassell,  of  the  South  Sea 
House,  Esq.;  to  Mr.  William  Dawson,  clerk  to 
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Mr.  Neave ;  to  Rev.  Mr.  Thos.  Bishop,  of  Ipswich, 
and  Miss  Sarah  Sparrow,  of  Ipswich ;  and  to 
Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Maskall.  She  left  in 
trust  with  Mary,  wife  of  John  Spencer  Colepeper, 
and  Francis  Webb,  Esq.,  her  brother,  300Z.  for 
Mary,  daughter  of  J.  S.  Colepeper.  But  the  bulk 
of  her  apparently  large  property,  "  both  Real  and 
Personal,"  she  bequeathed  to  John  Spencer 
Colepeper  (Treasurer)  of  the  Charterhouse,  Esq., 
and  "  Mr.  Richard  Maskall  of  Petty  France,  West- 
minster,  gentleman."  The  facts  that  she  sent  the 
Scarlett  silver  to  her  relatives  in  America,  that 
she  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
these  Colepeper  and  Maskall  families,  and  that 
she  was  living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Maskall  when 
she  made  her  will,  considering  it  her  home,  suggest 
that  they  were  relatives  of  her  own  rather  than  of 
her  husband. 

The  old  Kent  families  of  Colepeper,  Mascall, 
and  Webb  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Hasted. 
Do  the  facts  here  given  throw  any  light  upon  the 
identity  of  Mrs.  Scarlett's  husband?  Do  they 
give  any  clue  to  the  relationship  or  connexion  be- 
tween these  gentlemen  or  their  wives  and  Mrs. 
Scarlett  or  her  husband  ? 

John  Spencer  Colepeper  was  a  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Colepeper,  of  Greenway  Court,  Holling- 
bourne,  Kent,  whose  daughter  Frances,  widow  of 
Lord  John  Colepeper,  left  two  large  estates  in 
Kent  to  "her  nephew  John  Spencer  Colepeper, 
being  the  last  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  family." 
Who  was  his  mother  ?  Who  was  his  grandmother  1 
Who  was  Sarah,  wife  of  Richard  Maskall  ?  Who 
was  his  mother  ?  Can  any  one  give  the  immediate 
ancestry  of  these  gentlemen  ?  Are  there  now  living 
any  descendants  of  any  persons  mentioned  in  this 
paper  who  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subjects 
suggested  in  it  ? 

The  facts  inquired  for  are  needed  for  a  large 
quarto  work  in  two  volumes,  giving  the  genealogies 
and  histories  of  several  families,  many  of  them 
prominent  in  England  as  well  as  America,  now 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

EDWARD  ELLRIDGE  SALISBURY. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S. 


SHORT  SIGHT  AND  SPECTACLES.— Erasmus,  in  a 
letter  dated  "Lovanii,  1519,"  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  father  of  Peter  jEgidius,  when  eighty 
years  old,  had  no  need  to  use  either  a  walking- 
stick  "nee  conspicillis  ocularibus."  In  another 
letter,  dated  "Basilese  postrid.  Pentecostes, 
1527  "  (lib.  xix.,  epist.  20,  ed.  1642),  he  says  that 
Alexander,  bastard  son  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
"  adeo  laborabavit  hoc  malo  (myopia)  ut  ni  naso 
contingent  librum  nihil  cerneret."  He  adds  this 
advice  to  his  friend : — 

"  Proinde  ei  naturae  vitium  eat,  noli  pugnare  pharmacis 
Bed  adhibe  vilrea  conspicilla  in  hoc  attemperata  ut  qui 
paene  caeci  sunt  cernant  etiamproculdissita Sincasus 


adduxit  vitium  leniri  potest  variis  remediis Sed  prse- 

cipuum  eat  fuga  eorum  quae  Isedunt  oculos  inter  quaa 
est  studium  a  caena  et  ad  lucernam." 

In  Haydn's  *  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  under  "  Spec- 
tacles," Roger  Bacon  is  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  inventor,  about  1280  A.D.  Manni  attri- 
butes them  to  Salvino,  who  died  in  1317.  On  his 
tomb  at  Florence  is  this  inscription:  "Qui  giace 
Salvino  degli  Armati,  inventore  degli  occhiali  Dio 
gli  perdoni  le  peccata."  Was  the  invention  one  of 
his  sins,  or  is  this  merely  the  usual  charitable 
formula?  No  doubt  some  of  the  contributors  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  can  produce  mention  of  near  sight  and 
the  use  of  spectacles  earlier  than  that  of  Erasmus 
in  1519.  P^ENE  &ECUS. 

BUXTON. — Under  the  title  of c  Buckstone's  Bathes 
Benefyte,'  the  following  work  was  published  in 
London : — 

"  The  Benefit  of  the  auncient  Bathes  of  Buckstones 
which  cureth  most  greeuous  Sicknesses,  neuer  before 
published :  compiled  by  John  Jones,  Phisition,  at  the 
Kings  Mode  nigh  Derby,  Anno  Salutis  1572.  Scene  and 
alowed  according  to  the  order  appointed." 

The  work  is  dedicated : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  George  Earle  of  Shrewes- 
bury:  LordTalbot:  Furniuall:  Warden:  and  Strange,  of 
Blackemyre,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Gartyre,  and  one  of  the  Queenes  maiesties  most  honour- 
able priuie  Councoll,  and  Justice  in  Eyre,  from  Trent 
northwards.  John  Jones  wisheth  all  Health,  long  lyfe, 
encrease  of  Honour  and  Grace  eternall." 

After  twenty-one  pages  of  directions  how  and  when 
to  use  the  water  for  the  diseases  mentioned,  it  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

"  The  prayer  utually  to  le  sayd  before  Bathing. 

"  As  thou  hast,  most  mercyfull  Father  of  thene  infinite 
bounty  and  grace,  geven  us  power,  to  come,  to  these  thy 
Bathes  (preordinate  of  thy  deuine  Providence)  for  the 
benefite  of  us  thy  deare  creatures :  So  likewise  rightly 
we  confes,  that  the  breach  of  thy  most  holly  lawes,  which 
we  haue,  so  often  done,  is  the  very  cause,  that  we  be  so 
vexed,  greued,  diseased  and  enfeebled,  as  a  just  crosse, 
for  our  misdeedes,  seeing  that  to  the  third,  and  fourth 
generation,  thou  hast  said,  thou  wilt  the*  visite.  Howbeit 
we  hope  in  thy  mercies,  unto  the  which  as  unto  a  safe 
anchor  (tossed  in  this  miserable  maze  of  worldly  wretched- 
ness) we  certainly  trust.  Taking  comfort  of  thy  heauenl  y 
word,  that  whom  thou  chastiseth,  thou  louest.  So  loue 
us  good  Lord,  that  we  unfaynedly  trusting  in  thy  word, 
the  second  person  in  Trinitie  our  Redeemer,  and  calling 
on  thee  in  his  name,  (in  one  unitie)  may  be  releeued, 
comforted,  and  eased,  as  thou  in  thy  word  has  promise  d 
(if  it  be  thy  most  gracious  will)  of  all  our  greefes,  whether 
they  be  inward  or  outward  in  body  or  mind.  By  the 
benefite  wherof,  all  the  Athistes,  godles  and  careles  of 
the  world,  may  knowe  thy  power:  that  from  thee 
commeth  health,  to  al  nations,  for  from  thee  commeth 
al  knowledge,  how  to  use  thy  Creatures  for  our  uses 
best. 

"  Graunt  therefore  good  Lord,  tbe  healthfull  spirit  of 
truth,  tbe  holly  gboste,  to  help,  ayde,  and  assist  us,  in  all 
our  afflyctions,  and  to  guyde  thy  ministers,  natures  In- 
terpreters, Phisitions,  with  thy  heauenly  health,  that 
being  strengthened  by  thy  influence,  may  not  only,  the 
better  benefite  us,  and  the  certeyncrs,  assertaine  us, 
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of  thy  gyftes,  here  and  elsewhere,  but  also  the  bette 
ayde,  and  assist  us,  seeing  they  be  thine  appointed  coun 
sayloures,  as  they  whom  we  can  not  be  without,  as  th 
liuely  word  teacheth  :  So  then  strengthen  these  Bathes 
teach  them,  and  assist  us,  good  Lord  that  what  is  profit 
able,  for  our  benefite,  may  be  here  had,  they  shewe,  w 
seeke,  find  and  observe :  what  hurteful  they  may  declare 
we  refraine  and  withstand.  This  graunt  eternall  Fathe 
thorough  the  bloud,  of  the  immaculate  Lamb,  Jesu 
Christ,  that  we  departing  hence,  better  in  health  am 
strength,  therby  may  glorify  thee,  ouer  all  the  worlde 
the  more,  to  whome  with  the  Sonne,  and  the  holy  ghost 
be  all  glory,  prayse,  dominion,  and  power,  for  euer  am 
euer  Amen. 

"God  preserue  the  Queenes  most  royal  Maiestie 
Nobility  and  Councell :  and  namely  George  the  mighti< 
Earle  of  Shrewesbury,  and  the  noble  Countesse  Elizabeth 
his  wyfe,  whose  good  furtheraunce,  in  these  edifyces,  hath 
not  lacked,  with  the  right  honorable  Lord  Talbot,  his 
sonne  &  heyre,  and  the  honourable  Lady  his  wyfe 
master  Guylbart  Talbot,  and  his  most  vertuoua  wyfe,  his 
whole  offspring,  famely,  and  all  the  whole  Land.  Amen 
Amen. 

E.  HAILSTONE. 

PEACOCK'S  'CHURCH  FURNITURE.'  —  It  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear  that  the 
missing  portion  of  the  MS.  from  which  this  volume 
was  taken  has  come  to  light.  Mr.  Peacock  in  his 
introduction  says: — 

"  Prom  the  present  state  of  the  MS.  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  with  certainty  whether  any  leaves  have 
been  lost  from  the  end.  The  binding  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  never  much  thicker  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
first  six  leaves  have  been  torn  away,  and  the  next  six  so 
far  mutilated  as  to  render  the  documents  very  imperfect, 
and  the  sense,  at  times,  obscure.  With  these  exceptions' 
and  that  of  folios  125, 126, 156, 157, 163-165, 192-200, 
which  have  also  unhappily  perished,  the  book  seems  to 
be  complete." 

The  portion  now  recovered,  which  I  found  under 
a  heap  of  decayed  papers  a  few  days  ago  while 
arranging  the  transcripts  of  parish  registers  in  the 
Episcopal  Registry  here,  consists  of  folios  193- 
200  and  202-234,  which  is  evidently  the  end  of 
the  book,  for  the  index,  which  is  also  complete 
commences  on  the  back  of  the  last  page. 

A     Gr 

4,  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln, 

POLICE.— An  early  use  of  this  word  is  to  be 
found  in  Burt's  '  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scot- 
land.' Writing  from  Inverness,  circa  1720,  he 
says  :- 

"  The  Beggars  are  numerous,  and  exceedingly  importu- 
nate for  there  is  no  Parish  Allowance  to  any  I  have  been 
told  that  before  the  Union  they  never  presumed  to  ask 
for  more  than  a  Bodle  (or  the  Sixth  Part  of  a  Penny) 
but  now  they  beg  for  a  Eaulee  (or  Halfpenny)  And 
some  of  them,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  ordinary 
Beggars  tell  you  it  is  to  buy  Snuff.  Yet  still  it  is  common 
for  the  Inhabitants  as  I  have  seen  in  Edinburgh),  when 
they  have  none  of  the  smallest  Money,  to  stop  in  the 
Street,  and  giving  a  Halfpenny,  take  from  the  Beggar  a 
Plack,  t.*  two  Bodies  (or  the  third  part  of  a  Penny)  in 
±S5l  Yeti1alth?ugh  Vh6.  BeggarsP frequently  receive 
>  small  an  Alms  from  their  Benefactors,  I  don't  know 
*ow  it  IB,  but  they  are  generally  ahod  when  the  poor 


working  women  go  barefoot.  But  here  are  no  idle 
young  Fellows  and  Wenches  begging  about  the  Streets, 
as  with  you  in  London,  to  the  Disgrace  of  all  Order,  and, 
as  the  French  call  it,  Police.  By  the  way,  this  Police  is 
still  a  great  Office  in  Scotland,  but,  as  they  phrase  it,  is 
grown  into  Disuetude,  though  the  Salaries  remain. 

"  Having  mentioned  this  French  Word  more  by  Acci- 
dent than  Choice,  I  am  tempted  (by  way  of  Chat)  to  make 
mention  likewise  of  a  Frenchman  who  understood  a  little 
English.  Soon  after  his  Arrival  in  London  he  had  ob- 
served a  good  deal  of  Dirt  and  Disorder  in  the  Streets ;  and 
asking  about  the  Police,  but  finding  none  that  understood 
the  Term,  he  cried  out, '  Good  Lord!  how  can  one  expect 
Order  among  these  People,  who  have  not  such  a  Word  as 
Police  in  their  Language! '  " 

J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

Temple. 

GLOSSARY  OP  OLD  FRENCH. — In  a  mediseval 
manuscript  fragment  of  a  Latin  and  French  glos- 
sary in  my  possession,  I  find,  among  others,  the 
'ollowing  words : — 

Tribus,  parage. 
Tribunus,  preuoz  [prevot] . 
Tributum,  treus 
Tributarius,  qui  rent  treu. 
Tribula,  triule. 
Trica,  tresce. 
Tricare,  trescier. 
Valde,  trop. 
Vehemencia,  desuerie. 
Vegetare,  mouoir. 
Vegetacio,  mouemens. 

Velox,  isnes.    [I  think  this  should  be  isnel ;  re- 
lated to  German  schnell.~\ 
Velocitas,  isneletes  [?].  ^, 
Velociter,  isnelement. 
Velut,  sicomme. 
Vellere,  aragier  [=arracher  ?]. 
Vellus,  uerres. 
Vellicare,  aragier. 
Vectigal,  treus. 
Vectis,  tines. 
Venenum,  velins. 
Venerari,  aorer. 
Veneratio,  onors. 
Venerabilis,  onoraules. 
Venerari,  estre  onoretz. 
Venari,  chacier. 
Venator,  chacieres. 
Venabulum,  espiez. 

With  these    are    intermixed  many    words    of 
modern  French  form.     Both  the  Latin  and  the 
'rench  words  abound  in  abbreviations,  which  I 
ave  here  expanded. 

Not  having  authorities  at  hand,  I  should  feel 
bliged  to  any  readers  who  would  kindly  throw 
ght  upon  the  date  of  this  glossary  or  the  period  in 
rhich  the  forms  here  given  were  in  use,  or 
avour  me  with  information  as  to  other  glossaries 
f  the  same  period,  or  as  to  the  words  that  I  have 
alicized. 

Since  forwarding  the  above,  I  find  that  Scholar's 
Auguste)  'Diet.  d'Etymol.  Franc../  deriving 
rracher  from  the  Latin  ex-radicare,  gives  as  Old 
rench  forms  of  it  esracher  and  esragier.  Trivle 
=  trible)  I  take  to  be  the  modern  truble  or  trouble, 
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a  bag-shaped  net  at  the  end  of  a  pole.    Brachet 
does  not  give  this  word ;  Sche'ler  says  of  it,  "  per- 
haps from  the  Latin  tribula,  a  flail,  from  its  shape." 
JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 


SIMOETHA. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
who  was  the  person  referred  to  in  the  title  of  one 
>f  the  President's  pictures  in  this  year's  Academy 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"CAVE  IN,"  "CALVE  IN."—  "Calve  in"  (i.e., 
"  cahve  in  ")  is  the  phrase  given  by  Mr.  E.  Peacock 
in  his  'Dialect  of  Manley  and  Corringham'  in 
North  Lincolnshire.  Will  correspondents  in  Mid 
and  South  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  Fen  Country 
generally,  also  in  Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Leicestershire,  and  the  other  counties  lying  round 
Lincolnshire,  kindly  inform  me  direct  and  at  once, 
by  postcard,  whether  "cave  in"  or  "calve  in"  is 
used  in  their  several  localities  ?  It  is  all-important 
for  the  history  of  the  word  that  we  should  know 
the  simple  facts  as  to  where  people  say  "calve  in" 
(or  "cahve,"  or  "cauve  in")  instead  of  "cave 
in."  This  elemental  knowledge  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  by  some  who  have  speculated  and 
guessed  about  the  phrase.  I  will  tabulate  the 
results  in  '  N.  &  Q./  with  correspondents'  names 
if  permitted.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

The  Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

"  CANDID  FRIEND."  —  The  earliest  quotation  for 
this  phrase  I  have  is  from  the  Anti-  Jacobin  of 
July  9,  1798,  where  it  has  the  aspect  of  being  a 
quotation,  or  at  least  of  having  reference  to  some 
well-known  earlier  use.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  it  occurs  earlier,  and  where. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

'  POST-BOY  EOBB'D  OF  HIS  MAIL,  OR  THE 
PACQUET  BROKE  OPEN.'  —  The  work  of  which  this 
is  the  opening  portion  of  the  title  was  published 
in  1706,  in  2  vols.,  in  8vo.  The  epistle  dedicatory 
is  signed  C.  G.  (qy.,  Charles  Gildon  ?).  In  this 
the  book  is  said  to  be  "  built  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  Ingenious  Pallavicini  "  (qy.,  Ferrante  Pal- 
lavicino  ?).  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
second  impression.  Now,  concerning  another  work 
with  a  similar  title,  '  The  Post  Man  Robb'd  of  his 
Mail,  or  the  Packet  Broke  Open,'  12mo.,  1719, 
Isaac  Reed  has  a  MS.  note,  quoted  by  Halkett  anc 
Laing  in  their  '  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Litera- 
ture,' to  this  effect  :  "  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
publications  of  Charles  Gildon  which  procured  him 
a  place  in  the  '  Dunciad.'  See  p.  270,  '  Abuse  o 
Pope.'  "  Can  any  reader  say  whether  these  works 
are  the  same,  or  what  is  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  whether  either,  or  both,  must  be  assigned  to 
Gildon  ?  The  work  first  mentioned  is  unnoticed  in 


Halkett  and  Laing. 


URBAN. 


Simoetha  the  Sorceress  "  ? 


R.  S.  B. 


HENDRICKX.— The  architect  of  the  old  London 
Exchange  is  said  to  have  been  one  Hendrickx,  a 
native  of  Antwerp.  Is  his  Christian  name  known  ? 
ELow  was  it  he  came  to  London,  and  when  ?  Did 
carry  out  or  design  any  other  buildings  ] 

W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE. 

LAMBERT  FAMILY. — Ralph  Lambert,  Bishop  of 
Meath,  married  a  Miss  Smythe  Kelly.  What  was 
aer  Christian  name,  and  whose  daughter  was  she  1 
Did  the  bishop  leave  any  issue  ? 

WALTON  GRAHAM  BERRY. 

Broomfield,  Fixby,  near  Huddersfield. 

CHARMS. — Many  men  in  ages  past  thought  that 
cures  effected  by  charms  were  through  the  power 
of  the  devil.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  are  any 
charms  found  in  Christian  countries  taking  the 
shape  of  direct  prayer  to  the  devil ;  and  would  ask 
also  in  what  way  those  charms  wherein  God  or 
Christ  or  any  saint  is  mentioned  were  used  so  as 
to  influence  the  devil,  by  any  wizard  or  witch 
supposed  to  be  working  in  conjunction  with  him. 
In  Chambers's  ' Cyclopedia '  I  find,  "The  prayers 
of  heathens,  whether  for  blessings  or  cursings,  par- 
take largely  of  the  nature  of  magical  incantations. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as  petitions  to  a  free 
agent,  but  by  an  inherent  force  which  even  the  gods 
cannot  resist."  That  does  not  satisfy  me.  Can 
any  reader,  impartial,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
disbelief  in  all  this  is  modern,  kindly  answer  either 
of  these  inquiries?  AD  LIBRAM. 

SUFFRING. — Welshmen  were  forbidden  by  stat. 
26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6,  section  4,  to 

"requyre  procure  gather  or  levye  any colleccion  or 

exaccion  of  goodes  cattalles  money  or  any  other  thinge, 
under  colour  of  marienge  or  suffringe  of  their  children, 
sayenge  or  synginge  their  fyrste  masses  or  gospelles  of 
any  prestes  or  clarkes,  &c." 

What  does  su/ringe  (in  the  original  Bill  written 
sufferyng)  mean  ?  Q.  V. 

KING'S  PRINTERS.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  a  complete  list  of  the  king's  (and  queen's) 
printers  (showing  when  the  privilege  descended 
from  father  to  son)  up  to  present  date  ? 

H.  R.  BARKER. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

WHO  WAS  SIR  F.  DENNING,  MENTIONED  IN 
'KENILWORTH'? — In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Kenilworth'  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  is  represented  as  saying,  "How  now, 
Sir  Francis  Denning;  that  smile  hath  made  thy 
face  shorter  by  one-third  than  when  I  saw  it  this 
morning."  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  tell  me  who  this  Sir  Francis  Denning 
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was,  and  what  was  his  coat  of  arms.  Any  in- 
formation respecting  himself  and  his  family  would 
be  interesting.  I  presume  Scott  had  access  to 
some  documents  which  led  to  his  introducing  him 
into  the  novel  W.  D.  GLYDE. 

BISHOP  KEN'S  APPEAL  FOR  THE  FRENCH 
PROTESTANT  REFUGEES.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  traces  of  this  appeal  are  to  be 
found  in  the  parochial  accounts  of  Somersetshire 
parishes ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  amount  collected? 
E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  Dean  of  Wells. 

BISHOP  KEN'S  SCHOOLS.— Hawkins,  Ken's  earliest 
biographer,  states  that  he  set  up  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Are  there  any  traces  of  such 
schools ;  and,  if  so,  how  were  they  worked,  and 
how  long  did  they  last  ? 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  Dean  of  Wells. 

7,  Fortfield  Terrace,  Sidmouth. 

"  UNTO  THIS  LAST."— Will  any  one  inform  me 
whence  came  into  use  this  common  expression  1 

W.  J.  BIRCH. 
[Is  it  from  Matthew  xx.  141] 

"To  STOKE  THE  DUTCHMAN."— Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase?  J.  P. 

WAGES  IN  ROME. —Pepper,  according  to  Pliny, 
in  the  first  century  cost  ten  shillings  a  pound. 
How  many  peppercorns  could  a  day  labourer  then 
afford?  In  other  words,  What  was  then  the  pay 
per  diem  of  a  soldier  or  an  unskilled  workman  ? 
JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

GEOLOGY. — Is  there  any  earlier  instance  of  the 
word  geology  than  that  furnished  by  Button's 
'Theory  of  the  Earth'  (1795),  i.  213,  216.  I  am 
aware  that  it  appears  in  Ash's  '  Dictionary '  (1775), 
where  it  is  defined  as  "  The  doctrine  of  the  earth, 
the  knowledge  of  the  state  and  nature  of  the 
earth ";  but  I  am  looking  for  an  example  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  word  by  an  author.  In  its 
classical  form  it  appears  in  the  title  of  Erasmus 
Warren's  <  Geologia ;  or,  a  Discourse  concerning 
the  Earth  before  the  Flood,"  1690  (see  '  N.  &  6  ' 
5*  S.  vii.  356).  It  also  occurs  in  the  title  of  a 
work  in  German,  by  D.  Cluverus,  '  Geologia,  sive 
Philosophemata  de  Genesi  ac  Structura  Globi 
Terreni,'  Hamburg,  1700.  R.  B.  P. 

"BOWING  TO  A  BLACK  MAN.''— The  Brighton 
Gazette  of  September  1,  in  an  article  entitled 
*rom  London  by  Coach,'  describes  the  passengers 
as  bowing  "  to  a  chimney-sweep,  sitting  cross- 
legged  tailor- wise  on  the  rough  plank  of  a  pony 
cart.  It  is  said  to  bring  luck,  this  bowing  to  a 
black  man,  and  custom,  especially  when  a  spice 
of  superstition  is  added,  is  ruler  of  the  world" 
1  do  not  remember  hearing  before  of  this  custom. 


I  suppose  it  is  to  avert  "  the  evil  eye"  of  the 
"  power  of  darkness." 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 
Brighton. 

MENGES.— There  is  an  arrondissement  of  the 
Ardennes,  near  Sedan,  named  St.  Menges.  I  do 
not  find  this  holy  man  recorded  in  Butler.  There 
is  also  St.  Menge  (no  s),  in  the  Vosges.  We 
have  a  living  explorer  named  Josef  Menges.  What 
is  his  nationality?  Is  Menges  the  same  word 
exactly  as  Menzies  in  N.B.  ?  A.  H. 

Sandwich. 

ULSTER. — Can  any  one  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain  information  relating  to  the  granting  of  lands 
in  Ulster  to  Scottish  and  English  families  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  or  in  any  subsequent  settlement, 
so  as  to  further  my  tracing  the  pedigree  of  a  cer- 
tain family  named  Little,  former  representatives 
of  which  possessed  estates  in  county  Fermanagh  ? 
DESMOND  MACMAHON. 

2,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

[Replies  may  be  sent  direct.] 

ORRERIES.— Mr.  James  Payn  uses  this  word  in 
his  charming  novel  'By  Proxy';  but  what  is  the 
sense?  It  is  in  chap,  xxxvii.,  about  half  way 
through:  "But  Mr.  Pennicuick  did  not  reflect 
that,  though  no  person  was  paid  (directly)  for 
hearing  him under  which  head  are  even  com- 
prised sermons  and  orreries."  Now  the  only 
meaning  of  the  singular  (?)  of  this  word  I  am 
acquainted  with  signifies  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  in  the  solar  system,  which 
was  named  after  the  Earl  of  Orrery  by  Steele, 
but  really  invented  by  a  Mr.  George  Graham. 
But  what  sense  has  the  word  orreries  in  Mr. 
Payn's  novel  ?  that  is  my  question. 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

[The  extract  supplied  does  not  represent  what  Mr. 
Payn  says.  By  **  orreries  "  Mr.  Payn  indicates  gratuitous 
entertainments.  Scientific  gentlemen  travelled  with 
them,  and  exhibited  them  in  town  halls,  but  very  often 
at  the  expense  of  some  squire  or  parson  who  wished  to 
elevate  the  rustic  mind  by  a  lecture  on  the  stars  with 
illustrations.  The  name— and  the  thing— was  as  common 
as  a  circus.] 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. — Ludovico  Dolce,  A.D.  1559, 
a  translator  of  Horace's  '  Satires '  and  'Epistles' 
into  Italian,  in  his  preface  to  book  i.  satire  5,  the 
'  Journey  to  Brundusium,'  says  that  there  was  an 
imitation  of  it  by  "  il  gentilissimo  Mauro,"  mean- 
ing Sir  Thomas.  Is  this  printed  in  any  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas's  works  ?  J. 

WORDSWORTH'S  LINES  ON  '  LUCY  '  ("  She  dwelt 
among  the  untrodden  ways  "). — In  looking  through 
the  notes  to  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams's  '  Lyrics 
of  Love'  (ed.  1874),  to  my  great  surprise  I  read 
the  following  note  to  the  above-named  poem  : 
"  The  second,  and  by  far  the  finest,  as  it  is  the 
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best  known,  verse,  was  contributed  by  Mrs 
Wordsworth."  Without  disputing  the  truth  o 
this  statement,  may  I  ask  who  is  Mr.  Adams' 
authority  ?  I  have  understood  that  a  verse,  or  a 
any  rate  a  couplet,  in  the  '  Daffodil '  poem  wa 
written  by  the  poet's  wife,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  she  was  also  the  author  of  the  lovely  lines  t 
which  Mr.  Adams  alludes.  If  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
was  capable  of  writing  such  poetry  as  that,  it  is 
a  mere  truism  to  say  that  she  must  have  hac 
powers  which  would  have  given  her  a  high  name 
in  English  poetry  had  she  but  exerted  them.  ] 
scarcely  know  anything  in  the  poetry  of  her  illus- 
trious husband,  or  in  that  of  Shelley  or  Lord 
Tennyson,  more  beautiful  than  this  stanza.  Has 
her  title  to  its  authorship  been  satisfactorily  made 
out?  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford. 

A  SKEILLING.— In  1690  A  sold  toB  a  messuage 
called  Sollard  in  this  parish,  and  two  skeillings 
adjoining,  with  orchard,  &c.  I  suppose  skeilling 
is  connected  with  shieling  and  sheal,  and  has  the 
same  signification,  but  is  it  not  a  very  uncommon 
form  of  the  word  ?  STEPHEN  COOPER. 

Chiddingfold. 

[Is  this  the  same  as  steeling  or  sMing  ?  See  Wright 
and  Halliwell's  « Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English.'] 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  was  the  author  of  a  novel  called  "  Supreme 
Bon  Ton  :  and  Bon  Ton  by  Profession.  By  the 
author  of  <Parga,'&c."  3vols.  1820.  The  mottoes 
on  the  title-page  are  from  Hazlitt  and  Voltaire. 
The  preface  is  dated  "  Euston  Square,"  and  from 
the  poetical  quotations  throughout  the  work  the 
author  was  evidently  a  man  of  extensive  reading. 
I  may  mention  that  *  Parga '  was  a  poem. 

JOHN  WILSON. 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  SISTER. 
(See  3rd  S.  v.  341.)— Is  it  known  whether  George 
Hart  (the  present  representative  of  the  poet),  who 
emigrated  to  Australia  some  years  since,  is  now 
alive ;  and,  if  so,  where  living,  and  whether 
married,  and  whether  he  has  any  and  what 
children?  A.  MILL. 

12,  Harpur  Street,  W.C. 

POOLE  FAMILY.— Where  can  I  find  a  pedigree 
of,  or  any  information  relating  to,  the  families  of 
Poole,  of  Saperton,  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Okesey, 
Wilts.  Both  descended  from  Kichard  Poole,  of  the 
old  Cheshire  family.  K.  P.  H. 

Brighton. 

OAK  CARVING.— In  an  old  thirteenth  century 
mansion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  there  stands 
an  oaken  sideboard,  probably  made  up  of  old  oak 
carvings  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  genuine 
piece  of  furniture,  and  has  been  in  one  family  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  The  royal  arms  bear  the 


lion  and  a  dog  as  supporters,  and  the  following 
letters  run  from  end  to  end  : 

R.V.I.F.A.R.R.W.T.H.A.I.C.W.N.A.H.A.R.R.V.A.P.C.R. 

The  letter  betwixt  the  w  and  A,  the  fifteenth  letter, 
is  an  N  reversed.  Can  any  of  the  learned  assist 
me  to  decipher  ?  KICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  Devonport. 


THE  SUFFIX  -NY  OK  -NEY  IN  LOCAL  NAMES. 

(7th  S.  Hi.  475  ;  iv.  56,  133.) 
MR.  ADDY'S  additional  instances  do  not  "  force 
the  conclusion  "  that  there  was  a  suffix  ney  or  ny. 
Whitney  suggests  an  A.-S.  *Hwitan-ieg  and  Brad- 
ney  an  A.-S.  *Brddan-ieg.    We  have  in  both  cases 
the  gen.  of  a  personal  name.    The  adjectives  hwit, 
white,  brad,  broad,  and  sid,  broad,  were  used  in 
compounding  personal  names.    Hence  they  occur 
in  local  names,  and  in  these  cases  they  do  not 
describe  the  site  of  the  said  local  names.     MR. 
ADDY  objects  to  the  derivation  of  names  ending  in 
ney  or  ny  from  leg,  an  island,  on  the  ground  that 
"local  names  are  found  with  these  terminations 
where  there  is  no  island."    This  may  be  so,  but  it 
does  not  upset  the  derivation,  nor  does  it  force  us 
''to  give  to   leg  a  secondary  meaning,  such  as 
oasis.'"    Many  ancient  islands  are  recorded  in 
local  names  that  have  long  lost  their  insular  cha- 
racter.   The  Isle  of  Axholme  and  the  Isle  of  Ely 
are  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this.    We  know 
!rom  history    that   islands    formerly  existed    at 
Ramsey,  Thanet,  and  Thorney  (Westminster),  but 
a  modern  observer  would  never  suspect  the  fact. 
Then  we  have  the  metropolitan  instances,  Chelsea, 
Stepney,  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  places  that  have 
ong  ceased    to  be    islands.*    It  must  also   be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  A.-S.  idea  of  an  island  did 
not  exactly  correspond  with  ours.     With  them  an 
'eg  was  frequently  a  piece  of  high  ground  surrounded 
•y  fens.    That  this  definition  is  correct  is  proved  by 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  Exeter  riddles  (Thorpe,  380) : 
*  Wulf  is  on  iege,  ic  on  6tSerre ;  fsest  is  J?set  e*glond 
enne  biworpen,"  that  is,  "  a  wolf  is  on  one  island, 
"  on  another  ;  closely  is  the  island  begirt  by  fen." 
may  also  refer  to  the  Ramsey  History,  p.  125, 
here  "Northeya"  [=*Nor$-ieg]  is  described: 
Est  autem  locus  ille  ab  ecclesia  Ramesensi  unius 


*  Mr.  Hall  (7th  S.  iv.  56)  cites  Putney  as  an  instance 
f  the  ending  ney,  but  this  name  was,  according  to  Mr. 

Loftie,  Putten-heth  (i.e.,  *Puttan-hy'$).  This  name  is 
Iso  cited  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  'Words  and  Places'  as  an 
xample  of  ieg,  an  island.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  Dr. 
Baylor  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  old 
orms  of  the  names  that  he  deals  with.  This  carelessness 
ad  led  him  to  commit  a  most  astounding  blunder.  He 
ctually  states  that  the  aire  ofSaltaireia  the  plural  ofey, 

an  island,  i.  e.,  it  is  the  Old  Norse  pi.  eyjarl  Now  the 
ame  Saltaire  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  founder, 
ir  Titus  Salt  (ol.  1876)  and  from  the  river  Aire! 
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vix  ballistae  jactu  secretus,  in  medio  alneto  lutosa 
palude  circumseptus."*  I  think  I  may  venture, 
although  I  possess  no  knowledge  of  the  locality,  to 
assert  that  MR.  ADDY  would  not  find  an  island  at 
Northeya. 

The  instance  of  Mackney,  near  Wallingford, 
proves  that  in  this  case  ney  is  simply  a  com- 
pound of  ieg,  an  island.  It  is  described  in  948  as 
4<  insula,  quae  vulgariter  dicitur  '  Maccan-ice,'  cujus 
margines  circumquaque  palustribus  rivulis  ad- 
jacentibus  ambite  certis  terminis  comprobantur." 
The  boundaries  commence  :  "}>is  sind  }?a  fif  blda 
cet  Maccan-ige,  J?e  Gibhild  seo  lacu  eallan  biitan 
bseKS on  aelce  healfe  ";  Birch, '  Cart.  Saxon.,'  iii.  6. 
So  that  this  ieg  was  something  like  our  idea  of  an 
island. 

I  can  now,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  an  unknown 
friend,  elucidate  the  name  Rodney,  which  I  erron- 
eously imagined  to  be  a  family  name.  The  Vicar 
of  Wedrnore  has  been  publishing  some  interesting 
notes  upon  the  field  names  of  that  parish  in  the 
Wedmore  Chronicle.  In  the  number  for  March, 
1887,  p.  287,  he  states  that  Rodney  "is  the  name 
of  a  little  hump  or  island  rising  out  of  Mark  moor/' 
and  he  traces  the  Kodney  family  back  from  Rodney 
Stoke  to  Mark.  This  "  little  hump  or  island  "  is 
an  undoubted  iegt  for  I  suspect  that  the  moor  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  was  boggy  land,  since 
that  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  A.-S.  mdr.  I 
suggest,  as  a  guess  only,  that  Rodney  means  the 
ieg  of  a  man  named  *Hr6$a.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  studies  of  the  Vicar  of  Wedmore,  it  would 
have  been  all  but  impossible  to  have  discovered  this 
original  Rodney.  This  proves  how  dependent  the 
local  etymologist  is  upon  the  local  historian. 
Possibly  my  hypothetical  Sidan-ieg  may  be  some 
day  similarly  identified.  From  this  same  magazine 
I  learn  that  there  is  a  Bleadney  near  Wedmore. 
This,  I  suppose,  contains  the  A.-S.  personal  name 
*Blceda. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  further  discuss 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  suffix  ney  or  ny} 
for  it  seems  to  be  in  every  case  a  compound  of  the 
A.-S.  ieg,  an  island.  Before  closing  I  should  like 
to  ask  DR.  CHARNOCK  for  his  authority  for  the  "  0. 
Welsh  iiy  or  Hi,1'  an  island,  from  which  he  derives  ey 
in  local  names.  DR.  CHARNOCK  is  so  much  a  law 
to  himself  in  philology  that  we  cannot  always  rely 
upon  his  ex  cathedra  statements.  I  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  know  if  there  be  any  other  authority 
for  this  "  0.  Welsh  iiy  or  iii  "  than  DR.  CHAR- 
NOCK'S  dictum.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 


GALILEO  (7th  S.  iv.  9,  113,  158,  230,  272,  310). 
--The  tone  which  Miss  BUSK  has  seen  fit  to 
adopt  makes  it  impossible  to  enter  into  further 
discussion  with  her  in  this  matter.  I  shall 


*  See  also  the  description  of  Kamsey  itself  in  the 
'  Ramsey  History,'  p.  1,  and  •  Vita  Sancti  Oswald!/ p.  431, 


assuredly  not  follow  her  in  imputations  of  mis- 
representation. But  it  is  as  well  once  for  all  to  set 
forth  the  points  on  which  I  felt  bound  to  take  ex- 
ception to  her  remarks,  and  thus  close  the  corre- 
spondence so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

1.  I  assert  that  long  detention  within  certain 
buildings  can  only  be  properly  described  as  im- 
prisonment, and  that  all  restrictions  upon  personal 
liberty  are  of  the  nature  of  imprisonment.     I  am 
certainly  not  alone  in  this  view,  and  will  quote  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Galileo  in  the  last 
(thirteenth)  edition  of  the  *  Conversationslexikon ' 
of  Brockhaus,  published  in  1884,  "  Indess  zog  die 
Inquisition  niemals  mehr  ihre  eiserne  Hand  von 
ihm  zuriick.  Galilei  war  und  blieb  ihr  Gefangener 
bis  zu  seinem  Lebensende." 

2.  I  assert  that  being  compelled  under  threats 
(which,  whatever  was    their   exact  nature,  must 
have  been  very  strong,  as  they  sufficed  to  make 
Galileo  do  what  we  know  he  was  most  unwilling 
to  do)  to  take  a  false  oath,  is  very  inadequately 
characterized  as  a  "  bother."     I  also  assert  that  if 
those  who  insisted  on  this  false  oath  being  taken 
only  half  believed  in  it  themselves  (as  Whewell 
and  some  others  have  thought)  it  makes  the  case 
against  them  not  weaker,  but  far  stronger.     Saul 
(afterwards  St.   Paul)  persecuted  the  Christians 
"ignorantly  in  unbelief";  what  should  we  think 
of  him  if  whilst  doing  so  he  had  believed  Chris- 
tianity to  be  true,  or  even  felt  doubtful  as  to  its 
truth  ? 

3.  I  assert  that  those  pretenders  to  science  who 
refused  to  look  through  a  telescope  lest  they  should 
see  those  bodies  discovered  by  Galileo,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  which  they  were  determined  not  to  believe, 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  reckoned  amongst  his 
"scientific  compeers." 

These  were  my  points,  which  Miss  BUSK  claims 
to  have  "  refuted."  I  did  not  overlook  anything 
that  MR.  STEGGALL  had  said;  but  much  of  it  had  no 
relevance  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  I  wished  to  be 
very  brief. 

The  expression  that  Galileo  "  ne  fut  point  per- 
se"cute"  comme  bon  astronome,  mais  comme  mauvais 
the"ologien  "  did  not  originate  with  Mallet  du  Pan, 
but  with  Bergier,in  his  *  Dictionnaire  Theologique/, 
published  at  Paris  in  1789.  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  in  reference  to  this,  that  the  sentence  on 
Galileo  included  a  statement  that  his  views  were 
philosophically  false,  the  words  being,  "  Solem 
esse  in  centro  Mundi  et  immobilem  motu  locali 
est  propositio  absurda,  et  falsa  in  Philosophia  et 
formaliter  hseretica." 

I  must  ask,  in  conclusion,  space  for  a  few  words 
respecting  MR.  EOBERTSON'S  letter  at  p.  272. 
He  speaks  of  my  reluctance  to  abandon  the  story 
of  the  "E  pur  si  muove."  How  I  can  abandon 
what  I  never  held  passes  my  feeble  powers  of 
comprehension.  If  MR.  ROBERTSON  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  reading  what  I  wrote,  he  will  see 
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that  I  alluded  to  it  as  "a  graphical  representa- 
tion in  later  times "  of  what  Galileo  must  have 
been  thinking.  As  Larousse  well  puts  it,  "S'il 
prononga  ce  mot,  ce  ne  fut  sans  doute  que  men- 
talement."  Whewell,  indeed,  thought  this  might 
have  been  spoken  with  no  reluctance  that  it  should 
be  heard  ;  but  then  his  view  is  that  the  abjura- 
tion was  a  solemn  farce,  held  with  little  more  con- 
fidence by  those  who  imposed  it  than  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  imposed.  This  view  is  more  dis* 
creditable  to  the  Inquisition  than  the  ordinary 
one.  But  even  if  the  famous  "  E  pur  si  muove  " 
had  been  really  whispered,  as  Whewell  suggests, 
to  the  cardinal's  secretary,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
would  ever  become  public,  and  it  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, merely  a  representation  in  words  of  what 
all  feel  must  have  been  Galileo's  thought  at  the 
time. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  without  interest 
to  point  out  that  its  origin  can  be  traced  fifteen 
years  further  back  than  is  done  by  Prof.  Heis 
(quoted  in  the  excellent  account  of  Galileo  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '), 
where  the  earliest  reference  to  it  is  stated  to  be  in 
an  historical  dictionary  published  at  Caen  in  1789. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Prof.  Grisar  ('Zeitschrift  fur 
katholische  Theologie,'  vol.  for  1878,  p.  124)  that 
in  a  work  published  by  Fr.  N.  Steinacher  at 
Wurzburg  in  1774,  entitled  '  Lehrbuch  der  philo- 
sophischen  Geschichte,'  there  occurs  the  passage : — 

"  Die  Abbitte  des  Galilei  war  weder  ernatlich  noch 
standhaft  genug ;  denn  in  dem  Augenblicke,  da  er  wieder 
aufstand,  und  sein  Gewissen  ihm  eagte,  dass  er  falsch 
geschworen  babe,  schlug  er  die  Augen  nieder,  stampfte 
mit  dem  Pusse  und  sagte  :  E  pur  si  muove,  Sie  bewegt 
eich  doch." 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

0.  F.  BULKLEY  (7th  S.  iv.  229).-0.  F.  Buckley 
(not  Bulkley)  exhibited  only  landscapes  in  water 
colour  from  1841  to  1854  at  the  British  Institution 
and  Suffolk  Street,  and  then  once  again  in  1869, 
when  he  lived  at  2,  St.  Paul's  Terrace,  Camden 
Town.  J.  E.  Buckley  painted  and  exhibited  at 
Suffolk  Street  historical  and  domestic  subjects 
from  1843  to  1861.  Neither  of  them  had  any 
work  in  the  Koyal  Academy.  The  only  engraved 
subject  I  know  of  at  all  like  '  Watch  in  Pot ;  or, 
the  Absent  Philosopher 'is 'Mathematical  Abstrac- 
tion,' engraved  by  Kobert  Graves,  A.R.A.,  after 
Theodore  Lane.  This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  in  1829,  and  was  published  in 
1833.  The  subject  consists  of  a  man  in  a  dressing- 
gown  holding  an  egg  in  his  hand  and  boiling  his 
"watch.  ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

6,  Pall  Mall. 

GOOSEBERRY  (7th  S.  iv.  204, 252, 311).— I  regard 
ST.  SWITHIN'S  reply  as  an  aggravation  of  the  ori- 
ginal offence.  He  now  tells  us  that  he  disdains  to 
play  at  any  game  unfairly;  but  he  does  not  deny 


that  he  wrote  to  say  that  "  neither  dictionary  nor 
friend  can  help  us  to  the  form  krausbeere  "  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  from 
which  I  expressly  stated  that  my  German  words 
were  quoted.  This  is  his  notion  of  fairness ;  it  is 
not  mine. 

He  further  tells  us  that  he  made  no  mention  of 
the  Swedish  form,  because  he  really  did  not  see 
that  it  threw  any  particular  light  on  the  etymology 
of  gooseberry.  Let  the  public  just  take  notice 
how  this  new  reason  alters  the  case.  For  that 
was  not  the  question.  He  was  questioning  the 
existence  of  the  German  form  krausbeere ;  and  it 
was  when  doing  this  that  he  carefully  left  out  of  sight 
the  Swedish  form  krusbdr.  Now,  whereas  a  Swedish 
long  u  is  the  German  au,  as  in  Swedish  hus,  German 
haus,  and  whereas  the  Swedish  6ar,  berry,  is  the 
same  word  as  German  beere,  it  follows  that,  given 
Swedish  krusbdr,  the  equivalent  word  in  German 
would  be  krausbeere.  Hence  the  Swedish  form  is 
very  material  as  regards  the  particular  point  which 
happened  to  be  under  discussion. 

Observe,  too,  the  account  given  us  of  the  form 
kransbeere.  It  was  suggested  that  what  I  had 
found  was  a  form  in  which,  by  a  printer's  error,  a 
u  had  been  put  for  n  ;  and  so  I  had  read  kraus- 
beere  for  kransbeere.  And  now  we  are  told  that 
it  is  unrecorded,  and  that  it  came  of  "  a  defect  of 
vision."  What  this  means  we  are  not  told.  ST. 
SWITHIN  further  tells  us  that  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  krausbeere  meaning  "  cranberry."  But  I 
have  already  said  where  this  explanation  is  given ; 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake. 

I  asked  ST.  SWITHIN  to  withdraw  the  charge 
against  me  sans  phrase.  He  has  done  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  but,  as  I  predicted  to  friends  when  my 
letter  appeared,  has  taken  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
misleading  readers  by  assuming  that  the  Swedish 
form  was  not  material  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. He  also  assumed  that  the  word  could 
not  be  found  ;  yet  now  he  finds  it  himself. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

SIR  JONATHAN  TRELAWNY  (7th  S.  iv.  149).— 
ALPHA  may  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  Miss  Strick- 
land's 'Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops '(London,  1866), 
in  which,  pp.  364-393,  is  a  chapter  headed  "  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawny,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  of 
Exeter,  and  of  Winchester,"  and  containing  much 
interesting  information.  For  some  particulars 
respecting  him  see  Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  22-24.  ABHBA. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  FECHTER  (7th  S.  iv.  248).— I 
remember  that  when  Mr.  Fechter  came  from  France, 
and  took  London  by  storm  in  '  Ruy  Bias,' '  Hamlet/ 
'  Othello,'  &c.,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  so  pro- 
voking the  usual  cry  of  native  versus  foreign  talent 
— set  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ottley  and  others 
—it  was  said  in  regard  to  Fechter's  nationality, 
that  he  claimed  to  be  at  least  half  an  Englishman, 
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for,  though  educated  in  France  and  having  a 
German  father,  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
and  he  was  born  in  Hanway  Yard,  Oxford  Street. 
This  I  have  often  seen  repeated,  and  never  until 
now  have  I  seen  any  other  birthplace  given  to  the 
late  actor.  Fechter  died  in  America.  He  had  a 
son.  I  saw  father  and  son  play  together  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  The  son,  if  living,  could  possibly 
settle  the  matter  in  question;  or,  of  course,  a 
reference  to  Hanway  Yard's  parish  register  (that  of 
St.  Marylebone,  perhaps)  might  do  so. 

J.  W.  M.  G. 

IDRIS  (7th  S.  iii.  496  ;  iv.  276).— DR.  CHAR- 
NOCK  says  :  "  Welsh  Idris  and  Arabic  Idris  were 
borrowed  from  ISpis  [sic],  experienced."  For  this 
utterly  preposterous  and  most  astounding  state- 
ment Dr.  CHARNOCK  does  not  vouchsafe  one  shred 
of  evidence.  The  three  words  can  be  spelt  with 
the  same  letters,  therefore  two  of  them  were 
borrowed  from  the  other  ;  that  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  your  ingenious  correspondent.  For  the 
etymology  of  the  Arabic  Idris  (or  Edris)  I  should 
recommend  your  readers  to  go  to  D'Herbelot,  or 
to  the  learned  'Dictionary  of  Islam,'  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  name  is  of 
purely  Semitic  origin,  being  derived  from  the 
Arabic  root  dars,  to  read,  to  instruct,  for  which 
see  the  '  Arabic  Dictionary,'  by  Steingass,  p.  359. 
But  perhaps  DR.  CHARNOCK  will  now  say  that 
Welsh  Idris  and  Greek  iSpts  were  borrowed  from 
Arabic  Idris  !  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

MART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  AND  HER  SECRETARY 
CHATELAR  (7th  S.  iv.  285).— This  picture  was 
painted  by  Henry  Fradelle,  and  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  in  1821,  and  again  at  the  same 
place  at  a  loan  exhibition  of  works  of  living  artists 
in  1825.  It  was  then  the  property  of  John  Wilton, 
Esq.  As  this  picture  has  not  appeared  at  Christie's 
since  that  date,  I  presume  it  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  same  family.  ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

C,  Pall  Mall. 

I  have  presented  an  engraving  from  the  original 
painting  by  Henry  Fradelle  to  the  Mary  Stuart 
Permanent  Exhibition  at  Peterborough,  where  it 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  interested. 

W.  LOVELL. 
Cambridge. 

,™^DNERARI"  OR  "NUMERARI"  IN  TE  DEUM 
(7tn  b.  iv.  147).— This  question  is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  'A  Vindication  of  the  Hymn  Te  Deum 
Laudamus,  from  Errors  and  Misrepresentations  of 
a  Thousand  Years,'  by  Ebenezer  Thomson,  Esa 
London,  1858.  See  the  'Vindication,'  pp.  7-16 
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be  gifted,  presented,  or  endowed  with,  not  to  be 
rewarded,  which  meaning  would  have  required  re~ 
munerari.  He  states  (p.  9)  that  "  neither  prints, 
nor  manuscripts,  nor  translations  show  the  least 
sign  of  variation  till  very  near  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

Whichever  may  seem  to  express  "the  nobler 
aspiration,"  the  former  is,  I  believe,  the  reading  of 
the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  of  all  the  earliest  MSS.  in 
which  the  difference  can  be  seen.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

LETTERS  OF  CORNELIA  (7th  S.  iv.  187).— If  B.  K. 
will  refer  to  Cicero  and  Quintilian  he  will  meet 
with  the  notice  of  the  letters  of  Cornelia  for  which 
he  inquires.  In  the  former  there  is  "  Legimus 
Epistolas  Cornelias,  matris  Gracchorum  "('Brutus/ 
cap.  Iviii.) ;  in  the  latter,  "  Nam  Gracchorum 
eloquentise  multum  contulisse  accepimus  Corneliam 
matrem,cujus  doctissimus  sermo  in  posteros  quoque 
est  epistolis  traditus  "  (i.  i.  6).  Two  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  Cornelia  are  commonly  printed  with 
the  fragments  of  Corn.  Nepos.  As  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  fragments  there  is  an  explanation  of 
Andrew  Schott.  In  the  variorum  edition,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  1675,  this  note  is  inserted  : — 

"  Unde  hoc  fragmentum  sit,  ostendit  Schottus  in  Epist. 
ad  Lectorem,  notis  suis  in  Fragmenta  Nepotis  subnexa. 
'Nunc,'inquit, '  Cornelias  matris  Gracchorum  (cui  elo- 
quentiam,  teste  Cicerone  et  Fabio  acceptam  referebant) 
epistolaj  fragmentum  adjiciam  :  quod  legitimum  ne  sit, 
aut  a  declamatore  aliquo,  ut  solet,  conformatum ;  nunc 
non  dispute.  Parva  sane  papyri  jactura,  repertum  in 
vetere  libro  Abbatise  Faeaulanae,  mihique  ab  Anton. 
Augustino  Archiepiscopo  Tarracon.  V.C.,  perhumaniter 
oblatum,  post  idem  a  Cl.  Viro  Jacobo  Bongarsio  de- 
scriptum  e  Britannico  exemplari  e  Germania  dono  mis- 
sum,  Cornelianis  addendum  putavi.  Haec  Schottua :  qui, 
ut  vides,  addubitare  videtur,  an  legitimum  sit.  Ego  vix 
dubitem  esse  :  tarn  elementer  ap^at^ei/'  &c.— Bosius 
(Corn.  Nepos,  u.  *.,  p.  428). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  In  the  MSS.  of  Cornelius  Nepos  two  large  fragments 
of  a  letter  of  Cornelia,  wife  of  T,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  to 
her  son  Gaius,  belonging  to  A.  630,  are  preserved,  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  letters  by  her  were  current  in  anti- 
quity; Cic.,  'Brutus,'  58,  211:  'legimus  epistulas  Cor- 
nelise,  matris  Gracchorum:  apparet  fllios  non  tarn  in 
gremio  educates  quam  in  sermone  matris.'  Quintilian, 
i.  i.  6, '  Gracchorum  eloquentiae  multum  contulisse  Cor- 
neliam matrem  accepimus,  cujus  doctissimus  sermo  in 
posteros  quoque  est  epistolis  traditus."  But  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  fragments  handed  down  to  us  has  been 
doubted  (A.  G.  Lange, '  Miscellaneous  Writings,'  p.  108 
sgq.;  Sorgel,  'Cornelias  epistolarum  fragmenta  geauina 
esse  non  posse,'  in  W.  Bauer  and  G.  Friedlein's  '  Journal 
for  Bavarian  Schools,'  iii.  4, 1866)  though,  as  it  seems, 
without  sufficient  reason.  A  Rhetor  would  have  made 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  rather  declaim  for  liberty  and 
revenge  against  the  murderers  of  her  son's  brother ;  but 
he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  manly 
energy  of  thought  of  an  old  Roman  with  a  woman's 
tenderness  and  carelessness  of  style.  See  also  L.  Merchelin, 
'De  Cornelias  Vita,  Moribus  Epistolis,'  Dorpat,  1845." 
This  extract  from  Teuffel's  'History  of  Roman 
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Literature,'  translated  by  W.  Wagner,  London, 
1873,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  §  112,  6,  tends 
to  support  the  genuineness  of  the  letter. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

CADENCY  (7th  S.  iii.  517 ;  iv.  177).— At  the  latter 
reference  is  an  error.  Eead  "  by  regular  gradation 
Robert,  the  fifth  [not  fourth]  son,  became  entitled 
to  cadency  as  fourth  surviving  son."  A.  H. 

KNIGHTING  OF  ELDEST  SONS  OF  BARONETS  (7th  S. 
iv.  28,  98,  191).— As  MR.  CHRISTIE  is  somewhat 
severe  upon  the  "  soi-disant  knight  and  baronet " 
Sir  Richard  Broun  (not  Brown,  as  cited),  whose 
claim  to  the  Colstoun  baronetcy,  however,  or  rela- 
tions with  the  alleged  revival  of  the  English  Langue 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  I  have  no  present  inten- 
tion of  discussing,  it  may  be  of  interest  alike  to  MR. 
CHRISTIE  and  to  other  correspondents  of  'N.&  Q.' 
if  I  refer  to  a  list  of  actual  cases,  with  names  and 
dates  and  place  of  knighting,  printed  by  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke  in  his  *  Reminiscences,  Ancestral, 
Anecdotal,  and  Historical'  (London,  Longmans, 
n.  d.,  but  post  1874),  a  "Revised  and  Re- 
modelled "  edition  of  his  *  Rise  of  Great  Families.' 
In  this  list,  op.  cit.,  p.  269,  Sir  Bernard  gives  seven 
examples  from  1818  to  1874,  but  only  as  "cases 
in  point  which  occur  to  him."  The  list,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  exhaustive,  even 
for  the  period  which  it  covers.  Sir  Bernard's 
statement  regarding  the  right,  the  existence  of 
which  is  questioned  by  MR.  CHRISTIE,  is  that  it 
exists  in  the  case  of  baronets  whose  patent  of  crea- 
tion contains  the  clause  which  gives  to  a  baronet 
the  right  to  claim  for  his  "  eldest  son  or  apparent 
heir  male  "  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  further 
states  that  it  was  usual  to  insert  this  clause  prior 
to  1828,  but  that  on  Dec.  19,  1827,  George  IV. 
directed  its  omission  from  all  patents  of  baronetcies 
thereafter  to  be  issued.  The  baronet  who  seeks  the 
honour  for  his  eldest  son,  continues  Ulster,  must 
produce  his  patent,  and  must  show  that  the  knight- 
hood clause  is  contained  therein.  Proof  must  also 
be  adduced  that  the  said  eldest  son  is  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

I  may  add  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  list  does 
not  appear  to  contain  any  case  of  such  knight- 
hood as  arising  from  a  claim  under  a  Scottish 
baronetcy.  Three  of  the  seven  cases  given  are 
Irish;  of  the  other  four,  one,  that  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Laurence  Cotter,  Bart.,  seems  also  to  be 
Irish,  while  the  remaining  two,  Sandys  and  Wi- 
gram,  seem  to  have  been  English.  But  as  the  list 
is  professedly  only  drawn  up  from  memory,  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  excluding  Scottish  claims  to  a 
similar  honour,  if  based  on  a  knighthood  clause  in 
the  patent  of  creation.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  any  conclusion  at  which  any  of  us  may 
personally  have  arrived  respecting  the  general  value 
of  the  claims  advanced  by  Sir  Richard  Broun  on 
behalf  of  the  order  of  baronets  should  be  kept 


quite  apart  from  the  judgment  which  we  may  be 
disposed  to  form  on  his  claim  to  the  Colstoun 
baronetcy.  C.  H.  E.  CARMICHAEL. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

My  authority  for  the  statement  that  Sir  Richard 
Broun  (I  did  not  write  Brown)  was  knighted  in  his 
father's  lifetime  was  his  own  assertion.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  said  that  he  "  claimed  and 
assumed,"  rather  than  that  he  "claimed  and 
received  "  the  title  of  a  knight,  unless  he  relied  for 
his  knighthood  on  the  fact  that  he  had  received  the 
accolade  from  Sir  J.  C.  Meredith,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

The  practice  of  knighting  the  eldest  sons  of 
baronets  was  not  discontinued  so  lately  as  1874, 
for  in  that  year  the  late  Sir  Ludlow  Cotter  was 
knighted  as  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Laurence 
Cotter,  Bart.,  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork.  Vide  Thorn's 
4  Irish  Directory,'  1881,  p.  267. 

J.  CHESTNUTT,  B.A. 

Howden. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Sir  John  Edmund 
(De  Beauvoir)  Browne,  the  second  baronet,  claimed 
knighthood,  and  was  knighted  in  1827.  His  father 
died  in  1835.  Also  in  an  extinct  baronetage  of 
Sandys  it  was  customary  for  the  eldest  son  to  be 
knighted.  C.  H. 

CADDEE  (7th  S.  iii.  476 ;  iv.  198).— Burns  uses 
this  word  in  an  ironical  sense  in  his  '  Earnest  Cry 
and  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons ' : — 

Yon  ill-tongu'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks  ; 
But  gi'e  him  't  bet,  my  hearty  cocks  ! 

E'en  cowe  the  cadief 
An'  send  him  to  hia  dicing  box 
An'  sportin'  lady. 

This  poem  was  written  at  the  end  of  1785  or  the 
beginning  of  1786.  To  "cowe  the  cadie"  (pro* 
nounced  cuddy)  is  a  common  saying  in  Scotland, 
and  may  have  originated  in  the  line  quoted  above. 
ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

FLEUR  DE  LYS  (7th  S.  iv.  165).— I  am  happy  to 
add  something  to  the  very  useful  information  given 
by  MR.  PEACOCK  relative  to  the  flour  de  lys. 
At  p.  37  of  Jean  Savaron's  'Chronologie  des 
Estats  Generaux,'  Paris,  1615,  will  be  found  the 
curious  "Inscription  sur  la  Cloche  de  1'horologe 
d'Orleans."  It  runs: — 

Orleans  du  Roy,  chambre  premiere 
Et  est  mon  nom  propre  le  Cceur  de  Lys 
Ainsi  nominee  en  I'assemblee  pleniere 
Des  trois  Estats  ou  estoient  maints  d'Elya 
Le  Connestable  m'a  ce  nom  icy  mis, 
Et  plusieurs  autres  Princes  pleins  de  Science 
Pour  bien  commun  assembles  &  comnris 
Et  maintenir  la  bonne  paix  en  France. 
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Pour  ce  monstrer  ie  porte  en  ma  banniere 
Les  fleurs  de  France,  dont  eat  mon  chef  iolis, 
Et  au  deaaouba  par  moult  belle  maniere 
Troia  Cceura  de  Lya  sur  ehamp  de  gueule  sis 
Le  Noble  Boy  porter  me  1'a  permia 
A  qui  Dieu  doint  tousioura  bonne  alliance, 
Et  lay  doint  force,  &  a  toua  sea  amya 
Et  maintenir  la  bonne  paix  en  France. 
Plus  de  huict  mil  poiaant  eaiue  &  entiere, 
L'an  mil  quatre  cents  cinquante  huict,  fut  mis 
Au  moya  de  Juing,  &  de  bonne  matiere 
Qui  te  feit  faire  par  maiatre  Men  appris 
Mea  habitana,  toy  Prince  qui  tout  fia 
Veiiille  garder  de  guerre  ou  pestilence, 
Et  de  cheoir  ea  mains  des  ennemia, 
Et  maintenir  la  bonne  paix  en  France. 

In  this  the  expression  "Cceurs  do  Lys"  is  used. 
Charles  VII.  was  king  of  France  in  1458,  and  the 
English  had  been  driven  from  that  country. 

RALPH  N.  JAMES. 

FORSOOK  (7th  S.  iv.  168). —Johnson,  in  his 
'Dictionary,'  vol.  i.  ed.  1765,  gives  this  quota- 
tion : — 

Daughter  of  Jove  1  whose  arms  in  thunder  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield, 
Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  i  sought  tby  aid. — Pope. 

M.A.Oxon. 

The  following  quotation  may  be  not  unacceptable 
to  your  correspondent :  — 

Em.il.  Hath  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches, 
Her  father  and  her  country  and  her  friends, 
To  be  called  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  1 

'  Othello,'  IV.  ii.  125-7. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

DESCENDANTS  OF   ENGLISH  KINGS  (7th  S.  iv. 
229).— MR.   LACH-SZYRMA'S   question,  as  he  has 
put  it,  will  admit  of  almost  any  number  of  answers 
But  if  his  intention,  as  his  supposed  instance  oi 
the  Courtenays  would  seem  to  show,  is  to  ask  o; 
what  marriages  of  kings'  daughters  with  subjects 
are  descendants  still  existing  in  the  male  line,  ] 
must  answer  that  I  know  of  none.    Even  the  pre 
sent  Courtenays  are  not  so  descended,  for  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  mentioned  failed  as  early  as  1556 
But  if  two  or  three  or  more  female  links  be  allowe( 
as  well  as  this  first  and  principal  one,  a  littl 
thought  must   show  MR.  LACH-SZYRMA  what 
number  of  answers  to  his  question  may  be  found 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  so-called  royal  descent 
are   so   traced.     Sir  Bernard  Burke  published  i 
large   volume   of  such.     Mr.  G.  R.  French  als 
published  '  Royal  Descent  of  Nelson  and  Welling 
ton.'    To  give  other  examples,  it  is  well  knowi 
that  the  Duke  of   Buckingham    represents   th. 
younger  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  as  the  Queen  re- 
presents the  elder.  Lord  Beaumont,  Lord  Stafford. 
Lady  Le  Despencer,  descend  from  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  III. 

The  fact  is  "  royal  descent "  has  so  grand  a  sound 
that  it  makes  people  forget  how  enormously  the 
introduction  of  female  links  increases  the  number 


f  descendants.     They  mount  up  by  way  of  sorites 
with  every  such  link.     I  would  undertake,  with 
ime  and  opportunity,  to  trace  the  royal  descent  of 
,early  every  family  in  England  of  ancient  standing, 
without  more  than  four  female  links.     With  half  a 
iozen  I  would  hardly  make  an  exception  at  all. 
The  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story  (I 
hink  in  Walpole's  '  Memoirs ')  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  of  1783,  who  wished  to  celebrate  the  four- 
undredth  anniversary  of  the  dukedom  by  a  dinner 
jarty  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  first  duke;  but 
after  a  little  research  found  such  a  lot  of  them  that 
ie  had  to  give  it  up. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

A  perfect  legion  of  families  in  England  can 
ilaim  descent  from  English  and  foreign  monarchs. 
The  Courtenays  are  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
King  Edward  I.,  but  the  Princess  Catherine, 
daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.,  has  no  descendants 
iving  at  the  present  day.  All  peers  of  a  certain 
rank  are  formally  addressed  by  the  sovereign  as 
"  cousin,"  and,  indeed,  at  one  time  they  were 
nearly  all  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Crown.  In 
every  grade  of  the  peerage  at  the  present  day  there 
are  those  who  can  prove  descent  from  our  former 
kings.  Numbers  of  baronets  can  also  be  added 
to  the  list,  and  the  untitled  families  who  are  like- 
wise descended  from  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet 
are  countless.  Burke's  '  Royal  Descents '  can  fur- 
nish your  correspondent  with  a  large  number  of 
them.  H.  MURRAY  LANE,  Chester  Herald. 

Florence. 

[Very  many  replies  to  this  question  are  acknowledged 
with  thanks.] 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  VERSION  OF  THE  PSALMS  (7th 
S.  iv.  202).— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dore,  of  Hudders- 
field,  for  pointing  out  to  me  that  the  edition  of  the 
Great  Bible  from  which  the  Prayer  Book  version  of 
the  Psalms  was  taken  was  not  the  first  edition,  super- 
intended by  Coverdale  and  published  in  1539,  but 
one  of  the  later  editions,  which  appeared  under  the 
authority  and  superintendence  of  Cranmer  and  con- 
tain several  variations  from  the  text  as  it  was  left  by 
Coverdale.  Dr.  Westcott  remarks,  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  the  '  History  of  the  English  Bible,' 
"  I  have  not  ascertained  from  what  text  of  the 
Great  Bible  the  Psalter  was  taken.  It  contains 
the  latest  changes  which  I  have  noticed."  A  very 
curious  blunder  was  made  in  the  text  of  Psalm 
Ixviii.  4  in  these  later  editions,  which  was  carried 
into  the  Prayer  Book  version  and  silently  corrected 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  1540  edition  of  the  Great  Bible,  published 
in  April,  1540,  has  "  Praise  him  in  his  name 

Ja,  and "  ("  Ja  "  for  Jah).    This  in  the  edition 

of  November,  1541,  was  converted  into  "  Praise 

him  in  his  name,  yea  and ,"  and  the  error  was 

continued  in  the  Prayer  Book  throughout  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  even  in  the  revision  of  1.662.  Dr. 
Westcott  remarks  that  the  earliest  Prayer  Book  in 
which  he  has  seen  the  true  reading  restored  is  one 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1703;  whilst  the  erroneous 
reading  is  found  in  an  Oxford  edition  of  1698.  In 
the  London  editions  the  blunder  is  found  as  late  as 
1709.  It  would  be  interesting  if  correspondents 
possessing  Prayer  Books  about  that  time  would 
state  the  readings  given  in  them.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheatb. 

MR.  W.  T.  LYNN  is  right  in  stating  that  the 
Prayer  Book  Psalms  are  not  taken  from  Cover- 
dale's  Bible  of  1535,  but  is  mistaken  in  attribut- 
ing them  to  the  Great  Bible  of  1539.  There  is  no 
doubt  they  were  taken  from  the  revised  issue  of 
Cranmer's  Bible  of  November,  1541.  This  may 
be  proved  by  dozens  of  passages;  but  one  will 
suffice.  One  of  the  changes  made  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  is  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  68th  Psalm, 
which  there  reads,  "  Praise  Him  in  His  name,  yea, 
and  rejoice  before  Him."  This  reading  is  to  be 
found  in  all  Prayer  Books  from  Edward  VI.  to 
George  I.,  including  the  "  Sealed  »  book  of  1662. 

J.  K.  DORE. 

Huddersfield. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  practically  all  MR. 
LYNN  says  of  this  translation  is  given  in  the  late 
W.  G.  Humphrey's  'Treatise  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,'  fifth  edition,  Cambridge,  1875, 
p.  112.  As  to  the  difficulty  in  the  first  verse  of 
Ps.  Iviii.,  very  much  the  same  explanation  as 
Luther's  is  adopted  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
Dr.  Perowne,('Book  of  Psalms  for  English  Eeaders,' 
third  ed.,  rev.,  London,  1880),  ad.  loc.:  "They  are 
dumb  when  they  ought  to  speak,  as  afterwards 
they  are  said  to  be  deaf  when  they  ought  to  hear." 

H.  DELEVINGNE. 

Baling. 

DUCHESS  (7th  S.  iv,  229). — A  princess  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  princess  on  becoming  a  duchess.  As 
the  wife  of  a  royal  duke  she  often  takes  higher 
rank  than  she  possessed  before.  The  title  of  prince 
is  not  unknown  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  title 
of  peerage.  The  case  of  the  heir  apparent  is  a 
notable  instance  to  the  contrary.  He  sits  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  votes  as 
such.  All  dukes  and  marquesses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  styled  princes  by  law,  although  in 
common  parlance  we  restrict  the  title  to  members 
of  the  reigning  house. 

H.  MURRAY  LANE,  Chester  Herald. 

Florence. 

Kows  OF  CHESTER  (7th  S.  iv.  189, 258).— A  large 
proportion  of  houses  all  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
including  Hungary,  Provence,  and  many  parts  Of 
Switzerland,  have  arcades  to  the  rez  de  chaussee; 
some  project  beyond  the  upper  wall  and  some  are 
level  with  it;  but  what  I  take  to  be  the  singularity 


of  Chester  is  the  public  walk,  which  there  was 
(and  is  still  to  a  very  limited  extent)  level  with 
the  first  floor.  This,  I  have  been  told,  was  the 
case  only  at  Dartmouth;  but  modern  "improve- 
ments "  have,  I  believe,  long  destroyed  the  con- 
tinuity of  progress  along  this  upper  walk  there. 
I  have  never  been  at  La  Rochelle,  but  the  very 
day  I  observed  the  editorial  allusion  to  its  arcades 
at  the  first  reference,  I  came  across  the  following 
in  a  novel  by  Guy  de  Maupassant  that  I  happened 
to  be  reading, — the  streets  of  La  Rochelle  are  like 
a  labyrinth,  "  dont  les  trottoirs  courent  sous  des 
galeries  a  arcades  comme  celles  de  la  rue  de 
Rivoli,  mais  basses."  R.  H.  BUSK. 

Rheims,  Arras,  Denbigh,  Dartmouth,  and  Covent 
Garden  afford  further  examples  of  arcades  like 
those  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  &c. ;  but  none  are  so 
much  raised  above  the  carriage  way  as  are  the  rows 
of  Chester.  J.  L.  R. 

'EccE  HOMO'  (7th  S.  iii.  497;  iv.  35).— I  re- 
member seeing  in  Carlile's  window  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title  'Ecce  Homo,'  probably  a  reprint 
of  the  work  first  issued  by  D.  I.  Eaton.  I  notice 
that  MR.  E.  H.  COLEMAN  says  of  Daniel  Isaac 
Eaton,  "He  died  at  Deptford,  September,  1814, 
in  poverty  and  contempt."  Why  the  last  phrase  ? 
That  Eaton  died  "in  poverty"  I  think  likely  to  be 
correct.  Such  is  the  doom  generally  of  such  men. 
But  the  u  contempt "  ?  I  know  not  if  anything  in 
his  private  life  warranted  that  term.  If  applied 
to  him  because  of  his  acts  as  a  publisher  and  his 
sufferings  "for  conscience  sake,"  I  must  demur. 
Perhaps  he  was  honoured  by  some,  though  he  ex- 
perienced the  hatred  and  "  contempt "  of  others. 
But  after  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
death  rescued  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  from  poverty  and 
persecution,  his  grave  may  be  spared  insulting  epi- 
thets. In  dealing  with  the  dead  let  us  be  at  least 
as  merciful  as  the  grave  : — 

List!  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease; 

In  still,  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 
I  quote  from  memory.        G.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

BLUE  PETER  (7th  S.  iii.  477;  iv.  116,  237).— In 
continuation  of  my  few  words  at  the  last  reference 
I  would  remark  on  one  of  your  correspondents 
sending  us  to  "  Repeat "  in  Falconer's  *  Marine 
Dictionary  '  as  giving  or  explaining  to  us  the  ety- 
mology of  Blue  Peter.  For  his  own  sake  I  prefer 
believing  that  he  merely  copied  from  some  guess- 
work book,  for— will  it  be  believed? — none  of  the 
three  editions  of  Falconer  in  1679,  1784,  and  1789 
gives  either  repeat  or  repeater,  or  any  other  form  of 
the  word,  nor  do  they  give  the  head-words  blue  or 
peter,  or  mention  the  flag  under  "Flags,"  "Signals," 
or/'  Ship,"  or  "  Sailing,  or  under  any  other  head- 
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ing  mentioned  under  these.  It  was  not  till  Dr. 
Barney's  augmented  edition  of  Falconer  in  1815 
that  the  head-words  repeat,  &c.,  were  given;  but 
even  then  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  any  connexion 
of  Blue  Peter  with  these  words,  or  that  would  lead 
us  to  associate  the  one  with  the  other.  Neither  is 
blue  nor  Peter  given,  nor  anything  on  this  question 
under  the  other  headings  given  above. 

Possibly  the  original  propounder  of  this  sup- 
posed connexion  may  have  gone  on  the  probability 
that  under  the  older  systems  of  signalling  the  Blue 
Peter  may  have  been  one  of  the  repeating-flags.  I 
know  not  that  it  was,  but  allow  that  it  was  very 
likely  to  have  been  one.  But  if  it  were,  it  still 
requires  to  be  shown,  if  only  on  the  score  of  pro- 
bability, why  this  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
Blue  Peter,  and  why  other  flags  were  not  called 
the  Red,  or  the  Yellow,  or  any  other  distinguish- 
ingly  epitheted  Peter. 

All  the  suggestions  hitherto  made  being  devoid 
of  evidence  or,  as  seems  to  me,  of  probability,  I 
would  suggest  another  etymology  as  yet  as  devoid 
of  evidence  as  the  others,  but  having,  I  venture  to 
think,  much  more  probability.  In  olden  times  St. 
Peter,  or  St.  Peter  through  his  papal  representa- 
tives, was  considered  the  only  person,  and  his 
church  the  only  church  that  had  authority  to  offer 
a  true  home  to  any  wandering  or  heretical  sinners; 

as  is  shown  by  many  similar  instances  of  applying 
modes  of  religious  belief  to  things  secular  (for  in- 
stance, in  "  month's  mind  ") — to  give  the  name  of 
Peter  to  the  flag  that  had  authority  to  call  all  wan- 
derers to  that  home  which  had  alone  become  theirs 
by  free  contract  and  by  law;  and  this  Peter  was 
called  blue  either  simply  from  its  colour,  or  pro- 
bably the  more  so  in  that  blue  symbolized  fidelity. 
BR.  NICHOLSON. 

Surely  the  Blue  Peter  is  well  understood;  it  is 
always  used  when  a  ship  is  about  to  start— a  blue 
flag  with  a  white  centre.    Calling  for  trumps  at 
whist  or  "petering "  is  derived  from  this  source. 
EDWARD  E.  VYVYAN. 

IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (7th  S.  iv.  169,  278). 
—As  regards  the  whereabouts  of  the  speaker's 
chair  and  mace,  surely  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  v.  132,  is  a 
more  legitimate  and  satisfactory  reference  than  a 
serial,  vaguely  described  as  "of  some  date  this 
year."  In  'N.  &  Q.'  for  Feb.  18,  1882  (pp.  132-3), 
I  furnished  a  long  contribution  on  this  point.  The 
Dublin  Penny  Journal^  of  Feb.  13,  1836,  gave  a 
print  of  the  speaker's  chair,  and  stated  that  it  "now 
stands  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society."  Hundreds  of  tourists  and  others  have 
been  fooled  by  this  announcement.  The  records 
of  the  society  show  that  the  chair  still  preserved  by 
that  body  was  designed  for  its  president  by  James 
Mannin,  and  made  by  T.  Cranfield  in  1767.  The 
blunder  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  is  promul- 


gated by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  eminent  Irish 
antiquary  Dr.  Petrie  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Davis 
(see  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's  '  Young  Ireland,'  p.  744). 
He  adds  that  the  chair  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  is  now  the  president's  chair 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  also  is  a  myth. 
The  chair  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  now  rests  in 
the  Board  Room  of  the  Bank  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  just 
as  the  chair  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons§is  to  be 
seen  at  Oriel  Temple,  Louth,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Massareene. 

The  following  lines  by  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers, 
written  in  1869,  are  but  little  known,  and  form  an 
amusing  pendant  to  this  point : — 

On  leing  informed  that  the  Irish  Parliament  House 

was  converted  into  a  Bank. 
We  all  know  that  Judas  was  led  to  betray 

The  Master  he  served,  for  his  own  dirty  pelf; 
But  he  proved  his  repentance,  by  casting  away 
The  cash  he  received,  and  by  hanging  himself. 

The  Irish  political  traitors  of  old 

Higgled,  bargained,  and  lastly  their  country  betrayed; 
Judas  only  got  silver,  they  stood  out  for  gold, 

And  both  won  the  scorn  of  the  parties  who  paid. 

Here  the  parallel  ends;  he  repented,  not  they ; 

He  hanged  himself— they  were  too  shrewd  to  be  rash, 
For  on  the  same  spot  where  they  settled  the  pay, 

They  erected  a  Bank,  and  invested  the  cash. 

W.  J.  FlTzPATRiCK,  F.S.A. 

ST.  PEG  (7th  S.  iv.  287).— A  certain  St.  Peg  or 
Pega  was,  according  to  Ingulphus,  a  sister  of  St. 
Guthlac.  She  is  said  to  have  led  a  solitary  life  at 
a  place  a  few  miles  from  Crowland,  and  to  have 
left  her  name  there  in  the  village  name  Peakirk, 
still  subsisting.  A  monastery  established  on  the 
site  of  her  cell  became  a  cause  of  strife  between 
the  abbeys  of  Crowland  and  Burgh,  the  monks  of 
the  latter  place  being  said  by  Ingulphus  to  have 
such  an  exalted  opinion  of  themselves,  "ita  ut 
totus  mundus  abiret  posteos."  Whether  this  St. 
Peg  is  likely  to  have  been  known  at  Cleckheaton  I 
cannot  say ;  if  not,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  any  St.  Margaret  was  of  special 
repute  there.  C.  B.  S. 

Is  St.  Peg  anything  more  than  a  corruption  of 
St.  Margaret  ?  If  it  be  such  corruption,  all  the 
other  queries  are  answered  by  a  reference  to  the 
life  of  that  saint.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

I  have  received  the  following  from  my  friend 
the  Vicar  of  Cleckheaton,  whose  father  was  vicar 
before  him.  He  was  born  at  the  vicarage,  and  in- 
herits the  traditions  of  two  Cleckheaton  families: — 

"A  certain  Lady  Margaret  owned  lands,  out  of  which 
she  was  cheated,  or  she  got  murdered,  or  some  such  mis 
hap.    Ergo,  her  ghost  haunted  the   spot.    Ergo,  Peg 
Lane,  Peg  Meadows,  &c.    Then  Peg  Mills.     '  Saint '  wa 
added  by  the  Local  Board  a  few  years  ago  in  naming  th 
streets.    So  the  murdered  Peg  was  canonized  by  a  Pro 
testant  Local  Board.  Nobody  knows  who  Lady  Peg  was, 
nor  are  the  boundaries  of  her  possessions  definitely  ascer- 
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tained.    She  is  a  current  local  tradition,  but  the '  Saint ' 
is  quite  a  modern  innovation." 

J.  T.  F. 
Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

DEVONSHIRE  PROVINCIALISMS  (7th  S.  iv.  306). 
— The  last  sentence  of  LORD  ARTHUR  RUSSELL'S 
note  under  this  heading  should  be, "  This  is  clearly 
from  the  French  [not  gauche,  left-handed,  but] 
gaucher,  a  left-handed  person."  F.  GREEN. 

CALLOW  (7th  S.  iv.  207).— The  following  notes 
are  not  offered  as  if  they  would  give  DR.  MURRAY 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  not  already  possessed,  but 
with  the  thought  that,  taken  in  the  whole,  they 
may  reflect  one  ray  of  the  light  he  seeks. 

In  Stratmann's  *  Diet,  of  Old  Eng.'  we  find 
"  Callow,  A.-S.  calu,  O.H.Ger.  calower,  Lat.  calvus, 
used  in  |>e  calowe  mouse,  la  chauve  souris."  In 
Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  and  Welsh  it  is  rendered 
somewhat  more  clearly  than  in  several  English 
dictionaries  by  words  signifying  stripped,  peeled, 
shorn,  thick-skinned,  unfeathered,  bare-skinned, 
without  feather,  hair,  fur,  verdure.  In  Foley's 
'Irish  Dictionary7  its  first  meaning  is  given  as 
red,  ruddy.  From  the  above  (save  the  last)  and 
in  harmony  with  the  meaning  usually  attached 
to  it,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  used  correctly 
wherever  a  skin,  or  crust  is  not  more  or  less 
directly  inferred ;  we  can  see,  however,  how 
easily  this  might  be  left  far  behind  and  out  of 
sight  by  careless  use  ;  and  since  anything  very 
soft  might  become  callow,  this  word  might  be 
taken  to  mark  softness,  or  its  very  opposite, 
hardness,  in  any  object  to  which  it  refers.  When 
used  of  land  no  other  word  could  perhaps  so 
clearly  bring  before  the  mind  that  peculiar 
appearance  which  a  meadow  laid  bare  of  herbage 
by  water  in  the  winter  months  presents,  and  as 
a  greater  or  less  ruddiness  is  commonly  a  cha- 
racteristic of  such,  we  see  the  ground  on  which 
Foley  renders  it  red.  So  that  this  word  affords 
a  very  nice  illustration  of  how  easily  a  word  may 
run  adrift  from  its  first  meaning,  perhaps  to  lose 
it  altogether. 

The  above  seems  to  explain  two  of  the  quota- 
tions given  by  DR.  MURRAY.  As  to  the  third, 
it  is  needful  to  make  sure  of  what  the  writer  meant 
to  say.  Was  it  not  that  "  if  the  land  were  light 
enough  [being  allowed  to  lie]  it  would  get  sward" 
(whether  high  land  or  low  land)  ;  and  does  not 
callow  point  to  land  overrun  by  water — muddy,  yet 
callow,  with  at  least  a  thin  crust,  without  which  no 
herbage  would  grow  upon  it  ?  It  would  be  quite  strain- 
ing the  passage  to  read  "  light  enough  to  lie  to  get 
sward "  as  equivalent  to  "callow."  Nor  is  the  pas- 
sage one  of  those  where  (following  some  writers) 
nor  would  be  preferable  to  or,  because  "  callow 
enough  "  and  "  light  enough  "  are  too  closely  con- 
nected to  be  so  rigidly  disconnected,  and  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  simply  that  land  may  be  so 


slightly  callow  as  not  to  get  sward.  As  to  the 
seeming  inference  that  heavy  land  left  to  lie  would 
not  get  sward,  that  is  passed  over  as  beside  the 
question  in  hand.  AD  LIBRAM. 

I  think  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  when  applied  to  land,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  and  equiva- 
lent German  word  kohl.  Thus,  in  Hilpert's '  Diet.'  I 
find,  s.  1?.,  "  kahle  Berge,  naked,  sterile  mountains  ; 
eine  kahle  Gegend,  a  barren,  open,  or  flat  country ; 
kahle  Wiesen,  grassless  meadows";  whilst  in 
Sander's  '  Diet.'  there  is,  "  von  Feldern,  Wiesen, 
Bergen,  &c.,  ohne  die  gewohnliche  Pflanzendecke"; 
and  in  Grimm  the  word  is  shown  by  quotations  to 
be  used  not  only  of  spots  where  no  grass  will  grow, 
and  where  consequently  its  roots  and  germs  have 
perished,  but  also  of  meadows  which  have  been 
shorn  close  by  the  scythe.* 

One  or  other  of  these  meanings  will,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  suit  the  second  and  third  of  DR.  MURRAY'S 
quotations  very  well.  The  first  is  as  obscure  to  me 
as  it  is  to  him  ;  but  it  very  likely  would  not  be  so 
to  a  practical  farmer.  F.  CHANCE. 

DR.  MURRAY  is  in  error  in  supposing  this 
word,  in  the  sense  he  speaks  of,  does  not  occur 
in  any  English  dictionary.  Halliwell  explains  it 
thus:  "(2)  The  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  lying 
above  gravel,  sand,  limestone,  &c.,  which  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  reach  them.  East. " 

C.  C.  B. 

The  sense  seems  to  be  "  bare,"  quasi  bald,  un- 
tilled.  A.  H. 

JOHN  GRANDISON,  BISHOP  OF  EXETER  1327- 
1369  (7th  S.  iv.  268).— The  following  list  of  pre- 
lates who  held  the  same  see  even  longer  than 
Bishop  Grandison  may  interest  your  inquirer : — 
Augustine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  568-614; 
Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1163- 
1206;  Athelstan,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  1012-1055; 
Herewaldus,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  1056-1107; 
Marcus,  Bishop  of  Man,  1301-1350;  Huamus, 
Bishop  of  Man,  1505-1554;  W.  P.  Austin,  Bishop 
of  British  Guiana,  1842,  who  is  still  in  good  health; 
A.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  1841. 

M.A.Oxon. 

Yes  ;  the  see  of  Winchester  was  held  a  year 
longer,  1404  to  1447,  by  the  royal  cardinal  who, 
on  the  stage,  "dies  and  makes  no  sign."  But, 
what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  and  perhaps  hardly 
to  be  matched,  Beaufort,  with  his  predecessor  and 
successor,  the  two  Williams,  of  Wykeham  and  of 
Wayneflete,  occupied  that  see  120  years,  1366- 
1486.  E.  L.  G. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  beating  the  record  of 


*  The  word  may  very  likely  also  be  applicable  to 
meadows  when  the  grass  has  been  cropped  very  short  by 
large  or  small  cattle. 
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Bishop  Grandison's  episcopate.  Among  others 
there  occur  to  mind  at  once :  Thomas  Wilson,  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  1697-1755 ;  John  MacHale 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  1834-1881; 
A  Lee,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Delaware,  1841-1887; 
and,  still  living,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  English 
colonial  prelates,  W.  P.  Austin,  appointed  to 
Guiana  in  1842. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

"  THERE  is  A  BUDDING  MORROW  IN  MIDNIGHT  " 
(6th  S.  xii.  129;  7th  S.iv.  340).— In  Keats's' Sonnet 
to  Homer,'  beginning  : — 

Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

LUCY  WALTERS  (7th  S.  iv.  249).— In  Jesse's 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,'  vol.  iii.  (Bell  &  Sons,  ]  882), 
will  be  found  a  very  interesting  account  of  this 
person,  the  first  passion  of  a  very  ill-fated  and  un- 
happy monarch.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
fullest  account  of  the  ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleuch.  A  perusal  of  Thurloe's  c  State  Papers,' 
De  Grammpnt's  '  Memoirs,'  Anthony  Wood,  or 
the  *  Memoirs  of  King  James  II.'  may  add  con- 
siderably to  the  knowledge  found  in  Jesse. 

HERBERT  HARDY. 

Thornnill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 

ORORES  (7th  S.  iv.  247).— I  think  this  word  must 
mean  "suitors."  In  the  days  when  suits  in  Chancery 
in  England  were  commenced  by  Bill  of  Complaint, 
the  complainant  or  plaintiff  addressed  his  complaint 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  called  himself  "  Your 
orator";  and  I  think  this  word  must  have  come 
from  the  Norman-French,  and  had  the  same  mean- 
ing as  orores.  HENRY  DRAKE. 

Does  not  "Salle  des  orores"  mean  plaintiffs 
entrance,  Latin  oro  ?  I  find  that  Cicero  has  the 
form  oror,  whence  the  plural  orores.  A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &o. 

A  History  of  tlif.  Ancient  Town  and  Borough  of  New- 
bury, in  the  County  of  Berks.  By  Walter  Money 
(Parker.) 

TOWN  histories  are  not  multiplying  so  fast  as  we  could 
wish  them,  and  those  that  do  appear  are  often  of  most 
flimsy  texture.  No  one  now  thinks  of  writing  a  book  on 
astronomy,  iron  smelting,  or  ship-building  without  scien- 
tific training ;  but  many  of  us  have  yet  to  learn  that 
history  is  a  science  at  all.  It  seems  so  easy  to  find  out 
and  set  down  just  what  has  occurred  at  this  or  that 
place,  that  numbers  of  incompetent  people  have  tried 
to  do  it;  the  result  being  that  our  shelves  are  en- 
cumbered by  books  not  a  few  that  are  of  little  more 
value  than  waste  paper.  Mr.  Money  is  not  one  of  the 
class  of  which  we  speak.  Ere  putting  hia  pen  to  paper 
he  has  taken  care  to  acquaint  himself  not  only  with  the 
history  of  Newbury,  but  with  the  general  progress  of 


the  land  of  which  Newbury  forms  a  part.  The  result  is 
a  nVost  useful  book,  interesting  not  only  to  Berkshire 
folk,'  but  to  every  one  who  cares  for  the  local  annals  of 
his  country.  Mr.  Money  is  an  authority  on  matters 
which  concern  the  great  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury so  far  as  they  relate  to  his  own  county.  His  book 
on  the  two  battles  of  Newbury  and  the  siege  of  Donning- 
ton  Castle  has  an  established  reputation.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  should  give  ua  much  new 
matter  relating  to  the  Caroline  time.  The  church- 
wardens'  accounts,  however,  from  which  he  furnishes 
many  well-selected  extracts,  show  that  the  slaughter 
was  great,  and  that  many — we  hope  all— the  dead  re- 
ceived the  rites  of  Christian  burial.  These  entries  are 
very  numerous.  One  runs,  "  Pd.  for  burying  the  ded 
soldiers  an  church-yarde  and  Wash,  3Z.  Os.  Id"  As  a 
shilling  was  the  usual  fee,  it  would  seem  that  this  entry 
represents  the  burial  of  at  least  sixty  poor  fellows,  who 
died, 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good, 
Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 
In  1645  we  have  the  entries  of  burial  in  the  church  of 
two  officers  eminent  in  their  day.  One  of  them  was 
Major  Stewart  (in  the  account  book  called  Captain),  who 
commanded  the  Kentish  regiment  for  the  Parliament, 
and  was  killed  by  Sir  John  Boys,  the  Eoyalisfc  governor  of 
Donnington  Castle,  at  Greenham  manor-house,  as  he  was 
sitting  at  supper  by  the  side  of  his  intended  bride.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  soldiery  on  one  side  or 
the  other  carried  off  the  lead  from  the  church  to  cast  into 
bullets,  for  in  1646  the  parish  paid  "  to  the  plummerg 
for  their  worke  and  for  new  leade "  the  large  sum  of 
forty-two  pounds. 

We  have  often  seen  in  town  and  manor  records  orders 
intended  to  guard  the  dwellings  of  the  people  from  fire. 
Fines  were  constantly  imposed  on  people  who  persisted 
in  putting  flax  or  straw  near  their  chimneys ;  but  the 
Newbury  authorities  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were 
even  more  strict  than  this.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  any  stable  with  a  candle  unprotected  by  a  lantern, 
or  with  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  under  a  penalty  of 
five  shillings.  Those  interested  in  fire-insurance  must 
wish  that  such  a  despotic  regulation  could  be  enforced 
in  these  days.  The  cruel  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  have  some  light  thrown  on  them  by  the 
chamberlain's  accounts  for  1679-80,  which  contain 
the  memorandum  of  a  payment  of  one  pound  to  "  Mr. 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Justice  for  conveying  up  a  Jesuit  to  the 
Kinge  and  Councell."  We  wonder  who  their  prisoner 
was.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  special  knowledge  may  be  able  to  identify  him. 
After  all,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  captive  was 
no  Jesuit  at  all,  but  some  stranger  who  had  fallen 
under  suspicion.  The  popular  excitement  on  religious 
matters  was  then  so  great  that  a  Jesuit  was  seen  in 
every  unoffending  traveller  who  was  unwilling  or  unable 
to  answer  inquisitorial  questions.  Should  any  one  in 
the  present  day  wish  to  know  how  an  address  to  royalty 
should  not  be  written,  we  advise  him  to  read  the  docu- 
ment which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Newbury 
sent  to  George  II.  on  the  suppression  of  what  Jacobites 
used  to  call  "the  affair  of  the  '45."  It  is  too  long  to 
give  at  length,  and  any  extract  we  could  make  would 
fail  to  show  the  folly,  reaching  to  sublime,  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Money  gives  a  list  of  public-houses,  with  their 
signs,  as  they  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Some  of  them  are  curious.  We  have  the 
"  Mermaid,"  the  "Hatchet,"  the  "  Sun  and  Tuns,"  the 
"  Bishop  Blaize  "  (a  memorial  of  the  cloth  trade),  the 
"  Hind's  Head,"  the  "  Half  Moon  and  Magpie,"  the 
"  Bush."  We  wonder  whether  this  last  was  an  old 
house.  An  ivy  bush  or  a  bunch  of  green  twigs  was  the 
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mark  of  a  public-house  in  the  Middle  Ages  all  over 
Teutonic  Europe.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Newbury  were  badly  off  for  public-house  accommoda- 
tion. There  were  upwards  of  forty  of  them,  and  the 
population  at  that  time,  according  to  a  table  given  in 
another  part  of  the  volume,  must  have  been  much 
under  four  thousand. 

Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  Edited  in  Old  French  and  Ren 
dered  in  Modern  English  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  M.A. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
UNTIL  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pater's  'Studies  of  the 
Renaissance  '  knowledge  of  the  delightful  lore  story  of 
'  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  '  was  practically  confined  to  the 
students  of  fabliaux.  The  story,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  its  class,  appears  in  the  famous  collection  of  fabliaux 
of  Le  Grand,  whence  it  was  translated  by  Way  in  his 
well-known  selection  from  that  work.  In  the  '  Recueil 
General '  of  MM.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon  and  Gaston 
Raynaud  it  is  not  included.  A  sense  of  fitness,  indeed, 
suggests  that  it  should  be  divorced  from  stories  the  very 
names  of  which  cannot,  even  in  French,  be  published  in 
full.  It  appears,  however,  in  'Nouvelles  Francoises  du 
XIIIe  Siecle,'  the  first  of  two  volumes  of  contes  con- 
tributed by  MM.  Moland  and  d'Hericourt  to  that  "  Bib- 
liotheque  Elzevirienne "  (why  does  Mr.  Bourdillon 
write  "Elzevirienne"?)  the  discontinuance  of  which 
is  a  grievous  loss  to  all  students  of  early  French.  Other 
editions  have  been  issued  in  Paris,  that  followed  in  the 
main  by  Mr.  Bourdillon  being  the  second  edition  of 
Suchier,  Paderborn,  1881.  In  a  beautiful  and  convenient 
little  volume,  fit  to  be  slipped  into  the  pocket,  but  too 
dainty,  perhaps,  in  type  and  execution  for  such  usage, 
we  have  now  the  original  text,  with  its  curious  musical 
notation,  faithfully  reproduced,  an  English  rendering, 
a  pleasant  and  valuable  introduction,  a  few  notes,  a 
glossary,  and  that  recent  and  most  useful  addition  to 
works  of  the  class,  a  bibliography.  For  these  things  we 
return  Mr.  Bourdillon  our  sincere  thanks.  His  volume 
is  fascinating  reading,  and  the  information  it  supplies 
is  pleasantly  conveyed  and  worthy  of  study.  So  far  as 
regards  the  prose  portion  of  his  translation,  it  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Mr.  William  Morris  might,  perhaps, 
supply  an  ideal  rendering  of  the  poetry.  Since  he,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  with  studies  of  another  kind,  and  elects 
to  be  a  Tyrtaeus  rather  than  "the  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day,"  we  must  accept  Mr.  Bourdillon's  verses, 
which,  without  being  ideal,  are  at  least  very  pleasant 
reading,  and  are  fairly  successful  in  catching  the  arch- 
nesses of  the  original.  Mr.  Bourdillon  has  done  well  to 
translate  'Aucassin  et  Nicolette  '  in  its  entirety,  as  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  passages,  worthy  of  Rabelais, 
describing  the  kingdom  of  Torelore  and  the  system 
of  the  Couvade.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that 
Rabelais  was  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  known  by  the 
latter  name,  since  they  would  have  furnished  suggestions 
for  an  excellent  chapter.  The  word  does  not  appear  in 
Littre,  nor  even  in  the '  Dictionnaire  Comique '  of  Leroux. 
Under  a  different  name  the  practice  may  be  traced  in 
'  Hudibras,'  in  Strabo,  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  &c.  With 
no  attempt  at  explanation,  however,  we  shall  refer  the 
reader  to  the  note  on  the  subject,  pp.  178-9,  in  Mr. 
Bourdillon's  most  acceptable  little  volume. 

The  Best  Books :  a  Reader's  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  the 
Best  available  Books.  By  William  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
(Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

AN  arduous  and  useful  labour  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. No  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  volumes  are 
here  catalogued,  classified,  and  indexed  in  a  fashion  that 
simplifies  to  the  utmost  the  task  of  seeking  sources  of 
information  upon  any  given  subject.  While  modestly 


disclaiming  for  his  volume  any  claim  to  supply  a  com- 
plete bibliography  of  modern  English  literature  Mr 
Sonnenschein  at  least  furnishes  a  work  the  like  of  which 
has  not  in  this  country  been  attempted.  His  system  of 
classification  and  arrangement  is  excellent.  Let  us  take 
it  that  the  student  wishes  to  ascertain  the  best  book 
upon  the  struggles  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Commons. 
He  turns  to  the  *'  Division  of  History  "  F ;  a  subdivision 
is  "  History  of  Europe  "  IV.  Under  "  F  IV."  he  finds 
chap,  xvi.,  "History  of  England,  1603-1655."  Here 
are  first  "supplied  the  sources,"  Calendars  of  State 
Papers,"  &c.,  and  then  follow  at  length  all  the  various 
works  dealing  with  the  epoch,  the  publisher  and  date  of 
issue  being  in  each  case  supplied.  This  is  a  mere  outline 
of  the  main  scheme.  How  conscientiously  it  is  carried 
out,  and  what  a  mass  of  concurrent  information  is  pro- 
vided, can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
volume.  This  occupies  over  seven  hundred  quarto  pages, 
and  is  a  marvel  of  patient  industry  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  it,  of  exactness.  Practically  the  lists,  which  ex- 
clude in  the  main  elementary  school-books,  are  confined 
to  English  works.  In  two  sections,  however,  foreign 
books  are  also  given.  The  dates  of  the  first  and  last 
edition  of  the  books  named  are  printed.  A  glance  at  Mr. 
Sonnenschein's  preface  will  show  that  his  work  is  simple 
and  self-explanatory.  Long  study  is  necessary  to  find  to 
how  many  purposes  it  may  be  put.  It  is  difficult  on  the 
score  of  utility  to  overpraise  it. 

Louise  de  Keroualle,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  1649-1734. 

(Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

THE  introductory  portion  of  this  volume  is  likely  to 
frighten  away  a  good  many  readers.  Upon  the  shame- 
ful page  of  English  history  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the 
researches  of  M.  H.  Forneron,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
now  translated,  throw  a  clear  light.  The  volume  ia 
accordingly  interesting,  and  furnishes  food  for  reflection. 
It  is,  moreover,  prettily  got  up,  and  adorned  with  repro- 
ductions of  well-known  portraits  of  the  decolletees  ladies 
of  the  court.  It  is  a  pity,  accordingly,  by  a  dedication 
and,  in  part,  by  a  title  to  turn  into  controversial  work 
what  might  be  accepted  as  a  supplement  to  Grammont's 
memoirs.  The  whole  cannot  have  been  translated  by  an 
Englishman.  Englishmen,  at  least,  will  scarcely  know 
what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  two  ladies  "  became 
the  wives  of  Maisons  ";  that  Monmouth  "  plotted  against 
James  II.,  and  was  coldly  beheaded  ";  that  Charles  II. 
gave  "  dukeries  "  to  his  bastards;  and  that  the  pen  of 
the  heroine  "  snails  along  laboriously  because  the 
thoughts  shape  themselves  slowly."  Some  letters  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  proving  her  to  have  been 
illiterate  even  for  the  time,  are  given. 

DESIRING  to  compete  in  cheapness  with  the  editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  have  been  sown 
broadcast  over  the  world,  the  directors  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  University  Press  have  issued,  in  various 
shapes,  editions  of  the  Revised  Version  which,  in  clear- 
ness of  execution,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and 
cheapness,  may  compare  with  any  edition  within  reach 
of  the  public.  In  crown  8vo.,  in  brevier  16mo.,  in 
pearl  16mo.,  and  in  nonpareil  32mo.,  very  handy  and 
desirable  editions  are  issued. 

A  SECOND  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  '  Epitaphs  ' 
collected  by  Old  Mortality,  Jun.,  has  been  issued  by 
Rankin  &  Co.,  of  Drury  Court.  A  reference  to  its  pages 
might  save  some  applications  to  our  columns. 

MESSRS.  RIVINQTONS  have  issued  an  edition  of  '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  edited  by  H.  C.  Beeting,  uniform 
with  the  '  Julius  Caesar '  of  the  same  editor.  It  is  a 
convenient  little  edition,  and  the  well-selected  notes  and 
he  glossary  will  be  specially  useful  to  the  student. 
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RUTTER  OP  KINGSLEY,  CHESHIRE— Some  members  of 
various  branches  of  this  family  are  collecting  materials 
for  a  history  of  it,  and  would  be  grateful  for  any  infor- 
mation sent  to  O.  Rutter  Fletcher,  solicitor,  14,  Fins- 
bury  Square,  London,  E.G. 


lo 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

F.  A.  MARSHALL  ("  The  Great  Bed  of  Ware  ").— This 
was  never  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  was 
at  tbe  "  Saracen's  Head,"  at  Ware,  Sept.  14, 1865.  See 
3rd  S.  viii.  276.  What  is  said  to  be  the  great  bed  of 
Ware  can  now  be  seen  at  the  Rye  House. 

JAMES  TAW  ("Dreams").— The  subject  seems  more 
suited  to  the  Psychical  Research  Society  than  to  our 
columns. 

0.  M.  ("Twelve  Caesars").— Copies  of  the  *  Twelve 
Csesars,'  by  Titian,  are  frequently  met  with  as  decora- 
tions in  old  family  residences.  See  6th  S.  xi.  149,  292. 

T.  L.  T.  (" Portrait  of  Capt.  Cook").— A  portrait  by 
Nathaniel  Dance,  presented  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  is  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich. 

ERRATUM.— P.  300,  col.  2, 1.  33,  for  "  Earl  Romney  " 
read  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE    PARISH    REGISTERS    of  GREAT 
H AMPDEN.  co.  BUCKS,  from  1657  to  18U,  with  Monumental 
Inscriptions,  List  of  Rectors,  &c.     Edited  by  ERNEST  ARTHUR 
JCBBLEWHITE.     Issue  will  be  limited  to  100  copies  (on  antique 
band-made  paper,  and  bound  in  half-parchment),  2Z. 2*. 

Subscribers'  Names  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  74,  King  Edward-road 
South  Hackney,  E. 


pOLLECTORS,      CONNOISSEURS,      &c.  —  A 

v>J  genuine  unique  Collection  of  Horological  and  other  Curiosities 
to  be  DISPOSED  OF ;  comprising  over  fifty  specimens  of  Watches  o 
earliest  dates,  Table  and  Alarum  Clocks,  &c.,  with  a  quantity  of  rare 
Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  &c.  The  whole  contained  in  a  handsome 
Bronzed  Case,  having  a  fine  Porphyry  Vase  embodied  in  the  lower 
support.  The  major  portion  of  the  Collection  was  shown  in  the 
Exhibitions  of  London,  1868,  and  Paris,  1867.  — On  veiw  at  MR 
BENSON'S,  25,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 


SEARCHES,    Genealogical    or    otherwise,  at    the 
Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  Somerset  House,  o 
elsewhere.    Terms  moderate.— Address  W.  P.  B.,  care  of  Adams  & 
Francis,  Advertising  Agents,  69,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


MR.  A.  M.  BURGHES,  AUTHORS'  AGENT 
and  ACCOUNTANT.  Advice  given  as  to  the  best  mode  o 
Publishing.  Publishers'  Estimates  examined  on  behalf  of  Authors 
Transfer  of  Literary  Property  carefully  conducted.  Safe  Opinion 
obtained.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Highest  relerences.  Consulta 
tion  free.— IA,  Paternoster-row,  B.C. 


TH 


E    YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  and 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Presidents— For  the  East  Riding,  His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of 
YORK  ;  for  the  North  Ridimr,  the  MARQUIS  of  RIPON,  K.G. ;  for 
he  West  Riding,  EARL  FITZ  WILLIAM,  K.G. 

THE  RECORD  SERIES. 

The  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  now  ready. 
OLUME  I.  contains— 

(1)  A  Catalogue  of  the  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  for  Yorkshire  for 
the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  of  Wards  and  Liveries. 
(S)  A  Catalogue  of  the  Yorkshire  Wills  at  Somerset  House  for  the 

Years  1649  to  1660. 

VOLUME  II.  is  the  First  of  Three  Volumes  of  Yorkshire  Feet  of 
Fines  of  the  Tudor  Period,  with  a  full  Index  of  Names  and 
Places,  and  a  Short  Abstract  of  each  Fine. 

There  are  no  topographical  and  genealogical  records  more  valuable 
.ban  the  Feet  of  Fines.  They  form  in  many  instances  a  complete 
ijstory  of  the  ownership  of  manors  and  lands,  and  of  their  transfers 
roin  family  to  family  during  long  periods  of  time.  Scarcely  a  family 
f  importance  existing  at  the  period  escapes  notice  in  the  volume 
Iready  issued. 

VOLUME  III.,  which  will  appear  in  1887,  will  contain- 
(a)  The  Proceedings  in  a  Dispute  between  the  Council  of  the  North 

and  certain  Justices  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings. 
(l>)  A  Transcript  of  the  Two  earliest  known  Sessions  Rolls  of  the 

West  Hiding  (1696  and  1597). 
(c)  Index  to  Bundles  of  Untranscribed  Wills  at  York  of  the  time  of 

Charles  I. 

OLUMES  IV.  and  V.  will  contain  the  remaining  Fines  of  the 
Tudor  Period ;  and  the  Council  then  hope  to  proceed  with 
an  Index  of  the  Wills  at  York,  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  if  they  have  sufficient  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
additional  Subscribers. 
Other  Volumes  will  comprise  Yorkshire  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem, 

Annual  Subscription,  ONE  GUINEA. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  S.  J.  CHADWICK, 
F.S.A.,  Church-street,  Dewsbury. 


AUTOGRAPH    LETTERS   and   HISTORICAL 

Xlu  DOCUMENTS.— CATALOGUE  free  of  a  choice  Collection: 
iarrick,  Sterne,  Lamb,  Dickens,  D'Israeli,  Carlyle,  &c. — S.  J. 
DAVEY,  22,  Paternoster-row,  London. 


Gratis  on  application, 

A     CHAPTER   from    the    BOOK    called    the 

LX    INGENIOUSGENTLEMAN  DON  QUIJOTEdela  MANCHA, 
rhich  by  some  mischance  has  not  till  now  been  printed. 

GEORGE  RED  WAY,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  865.  NOVEMBER,    a*.  (W. 

Content*. 
The  BALANCE  of  MILITARY  POWER  in  EUROPE:   Germany, 

Russia,  and  Austria. 

MONTROSE  and  the  COVENANT  of  1638. 
JOYCE.    Chaps.  S5-28. 

The  CASTLE  of  VINCIGLIATA.    By  Lord  Lamington. 
The  DRAGON-TREE  of  TELDE. 
The    RING   of    POLYCRATES— The  CRANES  of  IBYCUS.     By 

Friedrich  Schiller.    Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 
CAPTURED  BRIDES  in  FAR  CATHAY. 
The  LONG  PUTT.    By  W.  A.  F. 
The   OLD    SALOON:    Thackeray's  Letters,  1847-1865.-Hortu»  In- 

clusus— Underwoods— A  Hundred  Days  in  Europe. 
A  REVIEW  of  a  REVIEW.    By  Lord  Brabourne. 

WILLIAM  BLAOKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  price  3d.  (by  post,  3W.), 

A  LITERATURE  CONTINENTALS 

I  (JANVIER-JUIN.1887), 


R6impression  de  VATHENJEUM  du  2  Juillet. 


Contents. 

ALLEMAGNE.    Par  Robert  Zimmermann. 
BELGIQUE.    Par  f  mile  de  Laveleye-Paul  Fredericq. 
DANEMARK.    Par  Viggo  Petersen. 
ESPAGNE.    Par  J.  F.  Riafio. 
FRANCE.    Par  Gabriel  Sarraiin. 
HOLLANDE.    Par  E.  van  Campen. 
HONGRIE.    Par  A.  VambSry. 
RUSSIE.   Par  Serge  Varsher. 

London:  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS, 
Athenaum  Office,  22,  Took's-court,  Chancery-lane,  E.C. 
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CONTENTS.— N°  97. 
NOTES :— Tercentenary  of  Mary  Stuart,  361— Arms  of  Flo- 
rence—Books omitted  by  Halkett  and  Laing,  363— The 
Vacant  Mind— Letter  of  Dean  Swift— Order  of  the  Crescenl 
—Fairies,  364— Hugh  Peters— Sheridan  and  Peter  Moore- 
Pottle— Derailed— Bewick,  365— R.  Owen— Bell-cord— Per- 
kins's Folio—"  Stew  in  their  own  grease  "— Kingsley's  Last 
Poem— French  Phrases  for  a  Fop,  366. 

QUERIES  :— Quotation  by  Bismarck— Old  Arms— Author  of 
'John  Halifax '  —  Greek  Inscription  — Military  Events  in 
Piedmont  —  Cannon  Curls  —  Underbill  —  Drake— Nelson- 
Volley  Firing  over  a  Grave—"  A  cat  in  hell "— '  Drawing- 
Room  Album,'  867— Pontif ex— deling -Mackay-Christabel 
—Turks— Blue-Mountain-Valley— Chain  of  Silence— Ytene— 
Littlehampton  Church,  368  —  Prosaist— Ken's  Presents  of 
Books— Brudenell  Atkinson— Beehive  Houses— Workhouses, 
369. 

REPLIES  :— Alleged  Cannibalism,  369  — Nursery  Rhyme- 
Cargo,  370-Morue  :  Cabillaud  —  Tarantelle— Cursham— St. 
Sophia— Lines  read  at  Circuit  Mess,  371— George  Barnard- 
Rosamond  Clifford— Badbury  Rings,  372— Chafts— Pepper 
Alley— Bpelman  '  On  Sacrilege  '—Goethe  and  the  Note  of 
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•David,  Son  of  Jesse'— Le  Fevre— '  Titana  and  Theseus '— 
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Kirk  Session  Records— Authors  Wanted,  378. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  r-Foster's  Chester's  '  Marriage  Licences ' 
—Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS:  THE  EYEWITNESS'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  EXECUTION  AT  FOTHERINGHAY.J 

(See  7»h  S.  iv.  81, 121,  281.) 

The  Tercentenary  Exhibition  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots'  portraits,  relics,  &c.,  at  the  Peterborough 
Museum  has  helped  to  clear  up  more  than  one  dis- 
puted point  in  connexion  with  the  closing  scenes  of 
her  eventful  life.  The  exhibition,  which  was  opened 
on  July  19,  was  originally  intended  to  have  been 
closed  on  August  9;  but,  owing  to  the  solicitations 
of  hundreds  who  were  unable  to  visit  it  during  that 
period,  the  committee  (of  whom  I  am  a  member) 
decided  to  keep  it  open  for  a  longer  period,  having 
obtained,  for  that  purpose,  the  consent  of  Her 
Majesty  (the  patron  of  the  exhibition)  and  the 
other  contributors  of  loans.  This  extra  period  was 
still  further  extended;  and  the  exhibition  did  not 
finally  close  until  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  having  remained  open  for  nine  weeks  and 
four  days.  All  the  exhibits  were  heavily  insured, 
and  were  guarded,  day  and  night,  by  relays  of 
policemen.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gold  rosary 
and  crucifix  was  insured  for  2,OOOZ.,  and  was  sept 
by  a  special  messenger,  who  delivered  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dack,  honorary  secretary,  who  on  Sep- 
tember 29  had  to  travel  up  to  London  to  personally 
redeliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  duke's  agent. 


The  exhibition  has  been  visited  by  upwards  of 
7,000  persons,  many  of  whom,  as  is  shown  by  the 
autographs  in  the  visitors'  book,  were  Americans 
and  foreigners. 

Even  now  it  will  not  be  entirely  a  thing  of  the 
past — at  least,  for  a  few  more  weeks — as  we  have 
obtained  the  further  loan,  up  to  Christmas,  of  the 
famous  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  from  Blair's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  It  was  added  late  to  the  collection 
— together  with  the  three  different  pictures  of  the 
decapitated  head  (we  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
fourth  from  Abbotsford),  the  pair  of  silver  wedding 
cups  of  Mary  and  Darnley,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing exhibits,  amounting  in  all  to  313,  which  are  to 
be  found  fully  described  in  the  third  and  last  edition 
of  the  Catalogue  (price  2s.).  The  Blair's  College  por- 
trait is  eight  feet  by  four,  and  is  in  remarkable  pre- 
servation. Its  romantic  history  is  narrated  in  the 
Catalogue,  and  it  alone  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see. 
It  has  never  before  been  exhibited  in  England;  and 
besides  having  to  pay  the  expense  of  careful  pack- 
ing and  transit,  we  were  required  to  insure  it  for  the 
large  sum  of  10,OOOZ.  By  the  kindness  of  the  autho- 
rities of  Blair's  College  this  famous  picture — of  which 
there  is  a  copy  at  Windsor  Castle — will  remain  on 
view,  together  with  some  other  Marian  relics,  up  to 
Christmas,  and  may  be  seen  for  the  small  fee  that 
admits  visitors  to  the  museum.  Who  was  the 
painter  of  this  exquisite  picture?  It  could  not  have 
been  the  work  of  an  amateur.  Perhaps  Amyas 
Cawood  may  have  painted  for  Elizabeth  Curie  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  all  the  accessories  of 
costume  and  ornaments  and  with  the  scene  of  the 
execution  in  the  background ;  and  his  picture  may 
have  formed  the  study  for  a  more  important  paint- 
ing by  an  accomplished  artist.  Could  this  artist 
have  been  Francis  Pourbus  the  younger,  or  D. 
Mytens  ? 

In  one  of  the  glass  cases  of  the  exhibition,  among 
several  valuable  manuscripts,  was  E.  Wynkfeilde's 
"  Examynacioun  and  Death  of  Mary,  the  Queen 
of  Skottes,  A°  1586,  8th  Feb."  It  is  very  closely 
and  minutely  written  on  eight  pages  of  foolscap,  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  was  among  the  Loseby 
MSS.  lent  to  the  Peterborough  Exhibition, 
together  with  other  manuscripts,  by  W.  More- 
Molyneux,  Esq.  It  was  safe  under  lock  and  key; 
and  I  had  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  closely 
examine  it,  and  to  determine  whether  the  MS. 
would  divulge  the  secret  as  to  who  was  the  "  B. 
W."  who  wrote  the  graphic,  and  I  may  add  the 
sympathetic,  narrative  of  the  scene  of  the  execution 
which  must  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  readers  by  the  pathos  of  its  simple  and  natural 
description.  In  my  book  on  '  Fotheringhay  and 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,'*  I  had  said  in  a  note  (p.  220), 
'The  'E.  W.'  is  believed  to  be  Eichard  Wigmore, 
secret  agent  of  Lord  Burghley  ";  which,  I  believe, 


*  Among  the  illustrations  is  a  facsimile  of  the  en- 
graving mentioned  by  MB,  PICKFORD,  ante,  p.  281. 
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was  the  accepted  idea.  But  Lady  Wbarncliffe 
claims  the  "  K.  W."  to  have  been  a  member  of  her 
husband's  family;  and  the  ancient  family  of  Wing- 
fields,  Of  Tickencote,  Kutland,  imagine  that  the 
"R.  W."  who  wrote  the  account  was  that  same 
"Mr.  Eobert  Wyngfield "  who  (with  Mr.  John 
Wyngfield,  Mr.  William  Fitzwilliam,  &c.)  was  one 
of  the  eight  gentlemen  who  carried  banerols  around 
the  coffin  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  state 
funeral  at  Peterborough  Cathedral  on  August  1, 
1587.  (Was  he  the  same  Wingfield  who,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  assured  Mr.  Secretary  Davison,  "  with 
some  others  would  undertake  it,"  viz.,  the  private 
assassination  of  the  Queen  of  Scots?)  A  fourth 
supposition  was  that  the  "  R.  W."  was  Sir  Richard 
Wortley,  who  was  of  kin  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  staying  at  Orton  Longueville,  near 
Peterborough,  in  February,  1587,  and  when  sum- 
moned by  Beale  went  over  from  Orton  to  Fother- 
inghay  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  the  day  previous 
to  the  execution.  It  was  conjectured  that  Sir 
Richard  Wortley  was  in  Lord  Shrewsbury's  com- 
pany on  this  occasion,  and  wrote  the  account  of 
the  execution. 

I  am  now  able  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  and 
to  correct  the  statement  that  I  made  in  my 
'  Fotheringhay '  as  to  "R.  W."  probably  being 
Richard  Wigmore.  On  September  27,  the  Tues- 
day after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  I  went 
over  to  the  Peterborough  Museum,  and  was  then 
enabled  to  take  the  MS.  out  of  its  cabinet  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  account  given  by  "  R.  W."  as 
printed  in  Archdeacon  Bonney's  *  Historic  Notices 
in  Reference  to  Fotheringhay'  (1821),  of  which  it 
occupies  twenty-one  pages  (92-113).  It  was  at 
once  evident  that  the  "R.  W."  is  "R.  Wynkfeilde," 
as  he  has  here  signed  his  name.  Bonney  does  not 
say  how  or  where  he  got  the  account  by  "R.  W." 
I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  MS.  and  Bonney's 
version,  word  for  word,  and  detected  several  in- 
accuracies in  the  latter.  Some  of  these  are  insig- 
nificant, and  of  no  moment ;  but  there  are  some 
that  are  important.  As  Bonney's  version  has  been 
quoted  by  so  many  writers  on  the  subject,  I  will 
here,  to  save  space,  note  the  alterations  in  the  MS. 
as  they  differ  from  the  version  in  his  book,  to 
which  I  now  refer  by  page  and  line. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  description  of  Mary 
Stuart's  person,  Bonney  gives  the  singular  word 
"abame" — "her  borrowed  hair  abame"  (p.  97, 
1.  4)— whereas  I  find  it  awborne  in  the  MS. 
"Pair  of  sleeves  of  velvet"  (p.  97,  1.  15),  insert 
purple  before  "velvet ";  and  in  the  next  line  in- 
sert fine  before  ''figured." 

P.  98,  1.  5,  instead  of  "stockings"  read  stocks 
of;  instead  of  "gently  supported"  (I.  12)  read 
gently  carried.  In  the  next  line,  for  "next  the 
great  hall "  read  next  unto  the  said  great  hall.  For 
"her  execution"  (I.  17)  read  the  said  execution. 
For  "other"  (I.  19)  read  divers.  For  "where 


they  found  one  of  her  servants  "  (I.  20)  read  where 
one  of  the  said  Queen's  servants.  After  "shedding" 
(1.  23)  insert  of  many ;  and  before  "Ah  !"  insert 
saying.  In  the  last  line,  instead  of  "  termination  " 
read  determination. 

P.  99.  After  "thee"  (1.  3)  insert  said  she;  and 
in  place  of  "  die  "  put  dyed.  After  "  them  "  (I.  5) 
insert  said  she.  After  "thou"  (I.  8)  insert  that, 
and  omit  the  second  "  thou. "  Instead  of  "  inner  " 
(1.  9)  read  inward,  and  insert  and  before  "  how." 
After  "turned"  (1.  19)  insert  herself  to.  Instead 
of  "conjure"  (1.  28)  read  commande.  The  last 
sentence  on  this  page  should  read  and  therefore, 
said  he,  your  Grace  shall  not  need  to  rest  in  suspense 
of  the  notperformynge  of  your  request.  The  second 
"not"  is  omitted  in  Bonney. 

P.  100.  In  place  of  "one"  (1.  1)  read  another. 
After  "permit"  (I.  3)  insert  unto.  Instead  of 
"how"  (1.  8)  read  that.  Cross  out  "Madam" 
(1.  10).a  Instead  of  "become"  (1.  14)  read  be. 
Insert  in  before  "dipping"  (1.  19).  In  place  of 
"  word"  (I.  22)  read  life.  Instead  of  "accusation " 
1.  23)  read  actions.  Insert  said  before  "Earl" 
1.  26).  Instead  of  "in  regard  to  womanhood" 
(1.  28)  read  to  regard  of.  Instead  of  "your 
mistress"  (1.  30)  read  her  met",  and  cross  out  "you 
any." 

P.  101.  In  place  of  "desired"  (1.  10)  read  did 
desire.  Cross  out  "then"  (1.  12).  Insert  those 
before  "two"(l.  14),  and  omit  "use  to."  Insert 
said  before  "Queen"  (1.  15).  Instead  of  "with 
the  lords,  knights,  gentlemen  and  sheriff"  (1.  18) 
read  by  the  Earl  of  K.  gentlemen  and  the  Sheriff*. 
Instead  of  "into  the  hall  of  the  Castle"  (1.  20) 
read  into  a  hall  of  the  said  Castle  of  Fotheringhay 
before  mentioned.  Insert  said  before  "hall" 
(1.  24).  Instead  of  "the  Earla  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury" (1.  29)  read  the  Earle  of  K.  and  the  Earle 
of  S.  In  place  of  "  before  "  (I.  31)  read  against. 

P.  102.  After  "  commission  "  (1.  2)  insert  for 
her  execution;  and  after  "openly"  insert  in  the 
hall.  Insert  said  before  "commission."  (I.  5) 
and  also  before  "Queen."  Instead  of  "if"  (1.  6) 
read  thoughe.  Instead  of  "  if  that  "  (1.  10)  read 
thoughe;  and  instead  of  "language"  (I.  12)  read 
tounge.  Insert  the  before  "comfortable"  (1.  25). 
Instead  of  "  penitents  and  "  (I.  26)  read  penitent. 
Instead  of  "things  shortly"  (1.  28)  read  points 
briefly.  In  place  of  "  infelicity  "  (1.  32)  read  tor- 
ments. 

P.  103.  Instead  of  "With"  (I.  1)  read  For. 
Insert  your  before  "natural"  (1.  3)  and  omit  it 
in  the  next  line.  In  place  of  "  dignity  "  (1. 4)  read 
honours.  Instead  of  "  make  "  (1.  6)  read  making. 
After  "  everlasting  "  (1.  11)  insert  and  the  virtue  of 
His  resurrection  to  waft  you  up  to  high  everlasting. 
In  place  of  "by"(l.  13)  re&d  with  ;  and  instead 
of  "thereof"  (1.  14)  read  whereof.  In  place  of 
"  the  "  (1.  18)  read  by.  Instead  of  "  have  "  (1.  20) 
read  having ;  and  after  "  our  "  (1.  21)  insert  Lord 
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and.  Before  "  grace  "  (1.  25)  insert  fellowship  of 
the  Lord  and.  Instead  of  "  purge "  (1.  28)  read 
purify.  Insert  shall  before  "  remember  "  (1.  29). 
In  place  of  "obtain  his"  (1.  30)  read  attayne  unto 
this.  In  place  of  "  the  sacrifice  "  (1.  32)  read  faith ; 
and  instead  of  "  and  "  (1.  34)  read  in  all. 

CUTHBERT  BEDB. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Charles  Knight,  in  the  'Pictorial  History  of 
England,'  describes  "  the  maid  Kennedy  to  have 
taken  a  handkerchief,  edged  with  gold,  in  which 
the  Eucharist  had  formerly  been  enclosed,  and 
fastened  it  over  her  eyes."  This  handkerchief  was 
a  sindon,  pyx  veil,  or  Corpus  Christi  cloth,  so 
called  because  it  was  spread  over  the  vessel,  shaped 
like  either  a  small  turret  or  a  dove,  in  which  (until 
the  Eeformation)  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  in 
England  generally  suspended.  Charles  Knight  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  had  ever 
been  enclosed  immediately  in  the  cloth.  The  veil, 
which  he  calls  a  handkerchief,  had  covered  the  pyx  in 
which  the  consecrated  Hosts  were  kept.  In  ancient 
documents  this  veil  is  often  styled  "cloud-like 
muslin, "  pannus  nebulatus.  One,  embroidered  at 
the  border  with  coloured  silks  and  silver  thread,  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  An- 
other, of  a  sort  of  linen  lace,  surrounded  with  a 
fringe  of  rose  and  yellow,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for 
the  chain  by  which  the  pyx  was  suspended,  and  with 
originally  gilt  balls  at  each  corner,  of  which  one  only 
remains,  escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  Will 
Dowsing  and  his  myrmidons,  and  is  now  in  the 
vestry  of  Hessett  Church,  Suffolk. 

WILLIAM  COOKB,  F.S.A. 


THE  ARMS  OP  FLORENCE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  322.) 

II.    THE  FOUR  QUARTERS  AND   THE  SIXTEEN 
STANDARDS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens 
(1343)  the  city,  which  was  at  that  time  divided 
into  vftlicri,  returned  to  its  ancient  division  into 
quarters,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Santo  Spirito  had  for  its  arms,  in  an  azure 
field  the  white  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  rays 
of  gold  about  its  head. 

2.  Santa  Croce  :  Az.,  a  cross  or. 

3.  Santa  Maria  Novella :  Az.,  a  sun  in  splendour 
or. 

4.  San  Giovanni:  Az.,  a  circular  church  or. 
Each  quarter  was  divided  into  four  parts,  gon- 

faloni,  with  distinctive  banners  : — 

1.  The  banners  of  the  quarter  of  Santo  Spirito 
were  : — Scala  :  Gules,  a  ladder  or.    Drago:  Gules, 
a  dragon  or.     Nicchio:  Azure,  five  escallop  shells 
argent.     Fersa  :    Argent,  a  whip  sable,  the  lash 
gules. 

2.  The  banners  of  the  quarter  of  Santa  Croce 
were:— Bue:  Azure,  an  ox  rampant  sable.    Carro: 


Azure,  a  cart  or.    Euote :  Azure,  three  wheels  or. 
Leon  nero :  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable. 

3.  The  banners  of  the  quarter  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  were: — Leon  bianco:  Azure,  a  lion  ram- 
pant argent.     Unicorno:  Argent,  a  unicorn  ram- 
pant gules.     Leon  rosso :  Argent,  a  lion  rampant 
gules.    Vipera:  Or,  a  viper  in  pale  vert. 

4.  The  banners  of  the  quarter  of  San  Giovanni 
were:— Drago:  Or,  a  dragon  vert.  Chiavi:  Or,  two 
keys  in  saltire  gules,  knotted  vert.     Vaio:   Per 
pale  gules  and  vair.    Leon  d'Oro :  Azure,  a  lion 
rampant  or. 

Under  these  sixteen  banners  were  arrayed  all  the 
citizens  of  Florence  for  the  defence  of  the  popular 
liberty.  Each  company  was  commanded  by  its 
own  gonfaloniere.  The  sixteen  gonfalonieri,  together 
with  the  twelve  buonomini  (created  in  1312),  formed 
the  so-called  Collegi ;  and  the  Signoria  could  not 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Collegi  undertake 
the  discussion  of  any  important  business. 

JOHN  WOODWARD. 

Montrose. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  NOT  MENTIONED  BY 
HALKETT  AND  LAING  : — 

1.  A  Congratulatory  Epistle  from  a  Reformed  Rake  to 

John  F g  [Fielding],  Esq.;  upon  the  New  Scheme  of 

Reclaiming  Prostitutes.     "Minimumque    libidine  pec- 
cant"  (Juv.).     London:    Printed    for    G.  Burnet  at 
Temple  Bar.    [Price  One  Shilling.]    Oct.  pp.  47. 

2.  A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Citizens  and  Merchants 
of  London,  who  petitioned  the    House    of   Commons 
against  Naturalizing  the  Jews.    The  Second   Edition. 
"  These  men,  being  Jews,  do  exceedingly  trouble  our 
city  "  (Acts  xvi.  20).    London :  Printed  for  W.  Webb  near 
St.  Paul's,  and  sold  at  all  the  Pamphlet  Shops  of  London 
and    Westminster.      1753.      Price    Four-pence.     Oct. 
Preface  viil,  16  pp. 

3.  An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Considerations 
on  the  Bill  to  permit  Persons  professing  the  Jewish 
Religion  to  be  Naturalized ;  wherein  the  False  Reason- 
ing, Gross  Misrepresentation  of  Facts,  and  Perversion  of 
Scripture,  are  fully  laid  open  and  detected.   "  The  multi- 
tude of  the  city  was  divided,  and  part  held  with  the 
Jews,  and  part  with   the    Apostles"    (Acts    xiv.    4). 
London  :  Printed  for  H.  Cooke,  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  sold  at  all  the  Pamphlet  Shops  in  London  and  West- 
minster.  1753.   [Price  Six-pence.]    Oct.   Preface  1  leaf, 
pp.  96. 

4.  Christianity  the  Light  of  the  Moral  Word.     A 
Poem.    [The  Design  of  the  Poem  in  16  lines.]     Price 
Sixpence.  Printed  in  the  Year  M,DCC,LVII.   Oct.  pp.  20. — 
Assigned   by  a   contemporary  owner,    Pennington,    to 
Clement  Taylor,  author  of  '  The  Britannia ' ;  *  The  Scale, 
or  Woman  Weighed  with  Man,'  a  poem  in  three  cantos. 

5.  Two  Epistles  on  Happiness :   to  a  Young  Lady. 
Being  originally  written  in  Italian ;  but  now  translated 
into  English  Verse,  and  published  by  the  Translator. 
"  Nelle  amicitie  chi  piu  si  ricorda — Piu  ama  "  (Lett,  di 
Bent,  all  Sig.  J.  Maffei).     Preston:    Printed  by  John 
Moon.     [By  Clement  Taylor,  v.  supra.'] 

6.  Liberty  Regain'd  :  set  forth  in  the  Remarkable  Life 
and  Actions  of  W****  S****,  Esq.;  Written  by  Him- 
self.    With  the  particulars  of  his  being  transported  from 
Liverpool,  in  Lancashire  (into  the  West  Indies),  for  five 
years;  his  return  to  England,  in  November  last;  and  a 
remarkable  account  of  his  Transactions,  Intrigues,  &c., 
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from  fifteen  Years  of  Age.  Being  a  proper  Warning  for 
Youth  to  follow  the  8t8P3  of  Virtue  whilst  young  and 
to  shun  Bad  Company,  Loose  and  Inordinate  Desires,  of 
sinful  and  forbidden  Pleasures. 

Learn  to  be  Wise  from  others  Harms 
And  you  shall  do  full  well.-OW  Bal.  Lady's  Fall. 
London :  Printed  for  S.  Crowder  and  H.  Woodgate,  at  the 
Golden  Ball  in   Pater-Noster-Row,  1755.    [Price  Six- 
Pence  1      Oct    pp.  22.— In   a  contemporary  hand    is 
written  on  the  title  opposite  W.  S.  Shervington. 

7  Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  By  a  Gentleman. 
"  Dulces  ante  omnia  Musae  "  (Virg.).  London  :  Printed 
for  W.  Mears  at  the  Lamb  on  Ludgate  Hill.  MDCCXXXIII, 
Price  Is.  6d.  Oct.  pp.  87.  Dedicated  to  Mrs  Freke.- 
In  the  preface  the  author  says  that  "  most  of  the  Poems 
were  written  by  one  who  is  not  seventeen."  He  men- 
tions on  p.  10,  V...ne  (Lady  Vane?) ;  p.  12  Radcliffe ,  (Dr. 
E  )  •  p  32,  Pottern  and  Hannington,  both  in  Wiltshire  ; 
p.' 50,  'The  Choice,'  by  Mr.  Norris;  p.  80,  "And  Venus 
own  a  brighter  Venus,  ASH.";  p.  85,  a  friend,  "Craw- 
ley  ";  p.  86,  "  Harry's,"  a  tavern  or  wineshop. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

THE  VACANT  MIND. — It  seems  worth  while  to 
note  that  Goldsmith  and  Cowper,  who  have  both 
taken  a  passing  view  of  this  image,  have  expressed 
themselves  very  differently  concerning  it.  The 
author  of '  The  Deserted  Village,'  in  his  allusion  to 

The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind, 
appears  to  refer  to  that  happy,  though  obscure, 
condition  where,  for  the  time  being,  the  claims  of 
labour  being  satisfied,  and  the  cares  of  the  day 
dismissed,  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  light- 
hearted  gaiety,  accompanied  by  laughter,  at  once 
unforced  and  hearty. 

Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  his  '  Retire- 
ment,' he  tells  us  that 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed, 
points  rather  to  the  ennui  of  the  unoccupied — the 
"aching  void"  of  a  period  when  inertness  dominates, 
nothing  interests,  and  the  hours  drag.  Pascal  puts 
it  thus  :  "  Rien  n'est  si  insupportable  a  1'homme 
que  d'etre  dans  un  plein  repos,  sans  passion,  sans 
affaire,  sans  divertissement,  sans  application" 
('Pense'es,'  art.  xxv,).  Thus,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  the  "vacant  mind"  in  the  one  case 
has  reference  to  a  state  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  in 
the  other  it  signifies  a  condition  of  unrest ;  just  as 
the  word  "nervous"  is  used  in  two  ways,  and  a 
nervous  man  may  be  either  a  vigorous  athlete,  re- 
joicing in  his  strength,  or  a  timid  valetudinarian 
who  starts  at  his  own  shadow. 

WILLIAM  UNDERBILL. 

57,  Hollydale  Road,  S.E. 

ORIGINAL  LETTER  OP  DEAN  SWIFT. — This  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  whose  family  it  has  long  been  preserved. 
It  is  copied  with  his  permission. 

Quilca,  Ap.  22nd 

D*  Sir,— Your  letter  was  sent  hither  to  me,  I  have 
been  so  ill  with  a  giddiness  and  deafness  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  retire  far  into  the  country  where  I  now  am  in 
a  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Sheridan  7  miles  from  Kells;  I 


am  very  glad  of  you[r]  good  success  in  England  for  I  al- 
ways believed  you  had  justice  on  your  side,  at  the  same 
time  I  am  grieved  at  the  difficulty  your  adversary's 
family  may  be  under  by  their  own  wrong  proceedings 
and  should  be  more  so  if  that  Puppy  who  is  heir  had  not 
so  behaved  himself  as  to  forfeit  all  regard  or  pity. 

Mr  Worrall  has  the  remaining  bonds  of  Laracor  &c. 
and  a  power  for  me  to  receive  the  money,  which  I  much 
need  having  ruined  myself  by  building  a  wall  which  is  as 
bad  [as]  a  Lawsuit.  I  desire  Mr  Proudfoot  []]  may  with 
his  payments  give  the  name  of  every  tennant,  and  the 
licenses  they  paid  and  take  receipts  from  Mr  Worrall. 

Present  my  service  to  my  cozen — I  hope  this  Janu- 
ary [?]  has  contributed  to  her  health  as  well  as  her 
fortune.  I  am  yr  most  humble  Ser* 

J.  SWIFT. 

The  Postman  tells  me  that  a  letter  directed  to  me  at 
the  Latimers  at  Kells  and  put  into  the  By  Bag  at  Trim 
will  be  sent  to  me,  so  that  if  you  hava  any  occasion  to 
write  you  may  take  that  way.  I  have  desired  Mr 
Wallace  to  appear  for  me  at  the  Visitation. 

I.  W.  HARDMAN,  LL.D. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  CRESCENT. — This  is  an 
order  one  never  hears  of  now,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  current  Peerages  giving  the  existing 
orders  of  knighthood.  Yet  in  its  day  it  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  Nelson  is  represented  as 
wearing  it  on  his  breast  above  his  other  numerous 
orders,  including  that  of  the  Bath.  According  to 
James's  '  Naval  History/  the  order  was  instituted 
by  the  "  Ottoman  Porte  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  English  Rear- Admiral  (Lord  Nelson) 
was  made  the  first  Knight  Companion  of  it."  The 
order  was  also  given  by  the  Porte  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victories  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and 
Lord  Hutchinson,  and  the  expedition  of  Lord 
Keith  in  Egypt,  1801.  It  is  a  pity  that  record  of 
this  order  should  be  omitted  in  the  present  orders 
of  knighthood;  and  I  think  that  lists  of  those  on 
whom  it  was  bestowed,  which,  I  presume,  could  be 
obtained  from  the  London  Gazette,  might  be  given 
with  advantage.  J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

FAIRIES.— Shakspere  is  generally  credited  with 
being  the  father  of  fairy-lore  in  England;  but  we 
find  some  of  his  doctrines  in  an  English  version  of 
the  famed  romance  of  '  Melusine,'  translated  about 
1500  A.D.,  and  now  printing  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Utley,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester  : — 

"  We  haue  thenne  herd'  say  and  telle  of  oure  auncyents, 
that  in  many  partes  of  the  sayd'  lande  of  Poytow,  haue  ben 
shewed  vnto  many  oon  Right  famylerly  many  manyeres 
of  thinges  |  the  whiche  som  called  Gobelyns  |  the  other 
Fayrees,  and  the  other  '  bonnes  dames  '  or  good  ladyes  | 
and  they  goo  by  nyght  tyme,  and  entre  within  the  houses 
without  opnyng  or  brekyng  of  ony  doore  |  and  take  & 
bere  somtyme  with  them  the  children  out  of  theire 
cradelles.  and  somtyme  they  tourne  them  out  of  theyre 
wit  |  and  somtyme  they  brenne  &  Roste  them  before  be 
fyre  |  and  whan  they  departe  fro  them,  they  leue  hem 
as  hoole  as  they  were  byfore  |  and  some  gyue  grette 
happe  &  Fortune  in  this  world.  And  yet  haue  1  herd' 
say  of  oon  Geruayse,  a  man  worshipfull  &  of  credence, 
that  some  other  fauntasyes  appyeren  by  nyght  tyme 
vnto  many  oon  in  dyuerse  places,  in  lyknes  of  wymen 
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with  olde  face,  of  low  and  lytil  stature  or  body  | 
\vhicho  dide  secure  pannes  &  potts,  and  dide  sucbe 
things  as  a  mayde  or  smiemnt  oughte  to  doo  | 
lyberaly,  &  without  dooyng  of  eny  harme.  And  also 
he  saitk  for  certayn,  that  in  his  tyme  he  hadd'  a  frend' 
that  was  auncyent  &  old',  whiche  Recounted  for  trouth  | 
that  in  hys  dayes  he  hadd'  seen  many  tymes  suche 
thinges.  and  saith  yet  the  said'  Geruayse,  that  the  sayd 
fayrees  toke  somtyme  the  fourme  &  the  fygure  of  fayre 
&  yonge  wymen  |  of  whiche  many  men  haue  hadd'  som 
doughtirs,  and  haue  take  to  theire  wyues  by  meanes  of 
aom  couenawntes  or  promysses  that  they  made  them, 
to  swere  vnto  them  |  the  som  |  that  they  shuld'  neuer 
see  eche  other  |  on  the  satirday  |  and  that  by  no  maner 
wyse  they  shuld'  nat  enquyre  where  they  were  bycomme 
|  the  other  |  that  yf  they  had  eny  children  J  that  theire 
husbandes  shuld  neuer  see  them  in  theyr  child'  bedd'  | 
And  as  long'  as  they  kept  theyre  covenauntes  they  had 
good  fortune  and  were  euer  in  prosperyte  |  but  assoone 
as  they  faylled  of  theyr  promysses  or  couenrmntes  they 
fell  doun  fro  theyr  good  happ  &  fortune  |  and  aftir  these 
thinges  so  happed  to  haue  broken  theyr  coueucmnles  | 
the  other  were  conuerted  &  tourned  into  serpentes. 
And  yet  more  sayth  the  said  Geruayse  that  he  byleueth 
this  to  be  permytted  &  doon  for  eom  mysdedes  that  were 
doon  ayenst  the  playsure  of  god  |  wherfore  he  punysshed 
them  so  secretly  &  so  wounderly  wherof  none  hath  par- 
fvtte  knowlege  |  but  alonely  he  |  and  they  may  be 
therefore  called  the  secrets  of  god,  abysmes  without 
ryuage  and  without  bottom  |  ffor  none  knoweth  nothing 
perfytly  to  the  Regarde  of  hym  |  how  be  it  that  some- 
tyme  of  his  prouysion  ben  many  thinges  knowen  |  not 
only  of  oon  |  but  of  many  other." 

F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

HUGH  PETERS:  GERMAN  PROVERB. — In  MR. 
C.  A.  WARD'S  paper  on  the  famous,  infamous,  or 
at  any  rate  notorious  Hugh  Peters  in  '  N.  &  Q., 
7th  S.  iii.  123, 1  find  the  following  attributed  to 
that  worthy,  quoted  from  the  f  Tales  and  Jests  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Peters,'  first  published  in  1660:— 

"He  used  often  to  say  that  in  Christendom  there 
were  not  scholars,  gentlemen,  nor  Jews  enough.  Answer 
was  generally  made  that  there  were  too  many,  rather 
*  If  there  were  scholars  enough,'  he  used  to  reply, '  we 
should  not  have  so  many  double  and  treble  beneficed ;  11 
gentlemen  enough,  there  would  be  fewer  peasants 
reckoned  for  gentry ;  and  if  there  were  Jews  enough 
so  many  Christians  would  not  be  usurers.'  This  is  like 
the  shrewd  wit  of  the  old  court  fool." 

I  do  not  impeach  the  wittiness  of  it,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  Peters's  own  wit.  Peters  was 
born  (Rose,  <B.  D.')  in  1599.  John  Webster's 
4  White  Devil'  was  printed  in  1612  (Dyce's  edition 
of  Webster,  Moxon,  1857),  and  in  that  'White 
Devil '  is  the  following  passage  : — 

Flam.  Would  I  were  a  Jew  ! 

Mar.  0  !  there  are  too  many. 

Flam.  You  are  deceived.  There  are  not  Jews  enough 
Priests  enough,  nor  Gentlemen  enough. 

Mar.  How? 

Flam.  I  '11  prove  it,  for  if  there  were  Jews  enough  so 
many  Christians  would  not  turn  usurers;  if  Priests  enough 
one  should  not  have  six  benefices;  and  if  gentlemen 
enough,  so  many  early  mushrooms  whose  best  growth 
sprang  from  a  dunghill  should  not  aspire  to  gentility. 

Must  we  not  go  back  yet  a  little  further  for  the 
origin  of  this?  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  '  Lessons 


n  Proverbs/  third  edition  (Parker,  1854),  p.  9, 
quotes  this  "eminently  witty  old  German  pro- 
verb." I  too,  with  his  grace,  will  leave  it  in  the 
original : — 

'Man  spricht,  an  viererlei  Leuten  ist  Mangel  au 
Erden :  an  Pfaffen,  sonst  diirfte  einer  nit  6  bis  7  Pfruen 
den;  an  Adelichen,  sonst  wollte  nit  yeder  Bauer ei 
Junker  sein ;  an  Huren,  sonst  wiirden  die  Handwer 
Eheweiber  und  Nunnen  nit  treiben;  an  Juden,  son 
wiirden  Christen  nit  wuchern." 

The  archbishop  does  not  tell  us  where  he  found  the 
proverb.     I  have  carefully  copied  his  spelling. 
HARRY  LEROY  TEMPLE. 

SHERIDAN  AND  PETER  MOORE,  M.P. — In  the 
'History  and  Antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey,' 
by  E.  W.  Brayley,  vol.  ii.,  published  in  1823,  the 
following  inscription  is  given  as  then  visible  in  the 
south  transept :  "  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Died  7  July,  1816.  This  marble  is  the  Tribute 
of  his  attached  Friend  P.  Moore."  Although  it  is 
only  sixty- one  years  since  the  inscription  was  cut, 
it  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  obliterated.  The 
descendants  of  Sheridan  still  exist,  in  Lord  Dufferin 
and  others,  who  are  doubtless  unaware  of  the 
obliteration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  calling 
their  attention  to  its  state  may  lead  them  to 
restore  the  simple  record  of  a  man  who  played 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  whose  last  resting-place 
is  sought  by  many  visitors  to  the  Abbey.  And  as 
it  was  left  to  an  attached  friend  to  place  the  stone 
and  to  bury  this  remarkable  man,  the  descendants 
who  are  honoured  by  his  name  will  hardly  like  to 
leave  to  strangers  the  renewing  of  so  simple  an 
epitaph.  0.  T.  J.  MOORE. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

POTTLE. — I  fear  that  the  article  which  it  de- 
notes having  nearly  ceased  to  be  in  demand  or 
sold  at  Ooyent  Garden,  the  name  of  pottle  in 
connexion  with  strawberries  will  soon  pass  out  of 
remembrance  and  become  extinct.  Wide  and 
shallow  baskets  have  fairly  superseded  it  in  the 
fruit  trade;  but  it  might  be  well,  before  its  dis- 
appearance, to  place  its  existence  on  record  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

"  DERAILED,"  A  NEW  WORD.— Among  the  tele- 
graphic news  in  the  Times  of  September  15  ap- 
peared the  following :  "  The  train,  near  Lake 
Ivanhoe,  derailed  on  Tuesday."  A  useful  word, 
much  needed.  E.  LEATON  BLENKINSOPP. 

BEWICK  :  EOSCOE'S  TRANSLATION  OF  TANSILLO'S 
*  NURSE.' — Booksellers  in  their  catalogues  so  per- 
sistently attribute  to  Bewick  the  woodcuts  which 
illustrate  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this 
work  (published  in  1800  and  1804),  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  noting  that  the  engraver  was  Mr. 
John  Anderson.  F.  W.  D. 
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RICHARD  (?  ROBERT)  OWEN.  —  Cheaper  (i.  e. 
lower  priced),  and  probably  more  widely  circulated 
newspapers  notwithstanding,  the  Times  is  still  the 
chief  of  English  diurnals,  and,  all  things  con 
sidered,  the  premier  journal  of  the  world.  Thii 
must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  dissent  from 
or  are  hostile  to  the  editorial  course  of  the  Printing 
House  Square  oracle ;  for  in  what  other  journal 
British,  Continental,  or  American,  can  there  bi 
found  such  valuable  contributions  from  outsiders 
eminent  in  politics,  science,  and  literature,  as  those 
which  may  be  found  almost  daily  in  the  Times  ? 
But  the  Times  is  not  impeccable.  Homer  some- 
times nods ;  and  occasionally  the  Thunderer  is 
caught  napping,  though  it  is  not  its  way  to  admit 
any  question  of  its  infallibility.  Misstatements 
and  misprints  are  supposed  to  be  impossible  in  its 
columns.  This  pleasant  assumption  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Times,  like  all  things  mortal,  is  liable  to 
error.  In  the  weekly  issue  of  June  24  is  the 
lengthy  editorial  of  sixteen  columns,  reprinted 
from  the  daily  of  June  21,  under  the  heading 
"  1837-1887."  In  the  eighth  column,  in  connexion 
with  references  to  the  Free  Traders,  Chartists,  and 
Social  Reformers,  there  appears  the  following 
paragraph  :— 

"  Hence  arose  demands  for  factory  legislation  and 
measures  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,  formulated,  often  in  impracticable 
shapes,  by  Richard  Owen,  but  afterwards  embodied  in 
actual  legislation  by  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  reformers, 


ong  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury  held  the  most  prominent 
place." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  had  in  mind  the  celebrated  scientist 
Prof.  Richard  Owen,  the  (may  I  say  ?)  re-creator 
of  the  ichthyosaurus,  the  iguanodon,  the  mega- 
therium, and  other  pets  of  pre-Adamite  times. 
Clearly  the  person  indicated  is  Robert  Owen,  of 
"  the  parallelograms,"  otherwise  usually  spoken  of 
as  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark.  Most  likely  the 
mistake  is  a  misprint.  But  it  is  just  as  well  that 
readers  of  the  Times  under  fifty  years  of  age 
should  know  that  the  old  original  "  Socialist "  was 
christened  or  named  not  Richard,  but  Robert. 

GEO.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

BELL-CORD.— The  special  combinations  of  bell 
in  the  'New  Dictionary'  fill  more  than  half  a 
column,  but  the  compound  bell-cord  I  vainly  seek 
throughout  the  host.  This  word  is  used  in  the 
United  States  to  describe  a  small  rope  which  on 
all  passenger  trains  runs  from  the  engine-bell 
through  the  middle  of  every  car  near  its  roof.  It 
enables  any  person  in  an  emergency  to  stop  the 
train,  or  give  an  alarm.  I  cannot  remember  when 
this  bell-cord  was  not  considered  invaluable  in 
America,  however  despised  abroad.  The  word 
may  be  seen  in  Kirkman,  'Railway Expenditures,' 
vol.  i.  app.,  p,  xiv,  and  in  other  books  without 


number.  "Accidency,"  a  common  nickname  of 
President  Tyler,  is  another  of  the  strange  omissions 
of  Dr.  Murray.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wia.,  U.S. 

PERKINS'S  FOLIO. — Readers  of  (N.  &  Q.'  are 
familiar  with  this  literary  scandal ;  but  few  are 
aware  that  one  of  our  public  libraries  has  the 
octavo  edition  of  Shakspere's  plays,  edited  from 
the  first  folio  as  revised  by  Perkins  and  others, 
published  by  Alex.  Whittaker  &  Co.  in  1853, 


labelled  on  the 
Forged  Text." 


back,  "J.  Payne 


Collier.     His 
VENDALE. 


l(  STEW  IN  THEIR  OWN  GREASE." — At  the  time 
of  the  Franco-German  War  the  phrase  "  stew  in 
their  own  grease"  was  an  importation  from 
Germany  which  was  on  every  man's  lips.  The 
idea  existed  in  English  before.  In  G.  P.  R. 
James's  'Forest  Days'  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs :  "  If  yonder  cooks  have  not  done  their  duty, 
and  got  all  ready,  I  will  fry  them  in  their  own 
grease  "  (edition  1847,  p.  75).  K.  P.  D.  E. 

KINGSLEY'S  LAST  POEM.  (See  7th  S.  iv.  252.)— 
Kingsley's  weird,  pathetic  poem,  with  the  strange 
refrain  of  "  Barum,  Barum,  Barum,  Barum,  Barum, 
Barum,  Baree,"  to  which  MR.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN 
refers,  is  included  in  the  last  collected  edition  of 
that  writer's  works  published  by  Macmillan,  1885. 
In  the  previous  collected  edition  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, only  a  few  years  earlier,  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
In  the  1885  edition  it  is  on  the  last  two  pages 
of  vol.  i.,  containing  the  poems.  The  only  title 
ijiven  to  it  is  'Last  Poem'  (not  'Ballad  of 
Lorraine'),  and  underneath  this  are  the  words, 
"Written  in  illness  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
June,  1874."  Kingsley  died  in  the  following  year. 

FRED.  M.  THOMAS. 
54,  Barrington  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

FRENCH  PHRASES  FOR  A  COXCOMB  OR  FOP. — 

[  have  collected  the  following,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  your  readers  would  say  at  what  period  each 
was  in  vogue.  Those  which  I  have  italicized  occur 

n  Moliere,  so  they  must  belong  to  circa  1660- 
1670.  What  is  the  present  French  phrase  for  a 
dandy  ?  Damoiseau,  e"le"gant,  faquin,  fat,  flaneur 

properly  a  lounger),  freluquet,  gandin,  godelureau, 
homme  tire"  a  quatre  dpingles,  jeunesse  dore"e  (a 
generic  term,  see  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolution '), 
marjolet,  muguet,  muscadin,  petit-maibre,  fazaud 

vulgar  coxcomb),  dameret,  mirliflore,  coquet, 
e"tourneau.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Kopley,  Alresford. 

[Such  names  are  almost  innumerable.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  fazaud,  which  we  find  nowhere,  the  words 
advanced  are  in  all  good  dictionaries.  The  latest  terms 
are  to  be  found  in  newspaper  correspondence,  but  the 
names  change  from  season  to  season,  almost  from  month 
to  month."] 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

ENGLISH  QUOTATION  USED  BY  BISMARCK. — In 
an  undated  published  letter  of  Prince  Bismarck  to 
his  sister,  apparently  written  in  1844,  when  he 
was  still  a  young  and  rising  man,  there  ii  a  quota- 
tion in  English  that  possesses  an  obvious  interest. 
I  think  that  at  that  date  he  had  not  yet  entered 
upon  parliamentary  or  diplomatic  life.  He  is  telling 
his  "Dear  Little  One  "  how  he  had  been  "  repre- 
senting our  roving  Landrath,"  holding  "  many  a 
court- sitting  in  the  hottest  of  weathers,"  and 
getting  tired  of  it.  "And  now,  after  a  week's 
quiet,"  he  says,  "  I  have  again  to  begin  to  serve 
my  country  as  a  soldier.  You  see  how  men  of 
merit  are  sought  after ;  the  undeserver  may,  &c." 
Will  some  reader  kindly  supply  the  context  and 
English  source  of  this  ?  JOHN  W.  BONE. 

OLD  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  interested  in  the  above  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  clean  them,  and  what  to  use,  especially 
when  they  are  very  rusty  ?  I  find  some  soaps  very 
useful,  except  when  the  rust  is  excessive,  when 
they  only  turn  the  rust  to  a  black  mould.  When 
I  get  them  into  condition  I  keep  them  so  by  an 
application  of  "Rangoon  oil  "  every  fortnight  or  so, 
but  this  is  rather  a  messy  process,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  there  is  any  better.  The  great  desider- 
atum seems  to  me  to  be  something  which  would 
remove  rust  effectually  without  injuring  the  armour, 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  it  to  something  like 
its  original  condition.  Is  there  such  a  thing  ? 

MAJOLIER. 
[A  similar  question  is  asked  6«>  S.  xi.  150.] 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE- 
MAN.'— There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  proper  spelling  of  the  maiden  name  of  this 
good  and  gifted  lady.  In  '  Men  of  the  Time,' 
Chambers's  '  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,'  the 
Athenceumof  July  1, 1848,  p.  655,  and  the  obituary 
notice  in  the  Times  of  October  14  the  name  is 
spelt  Mulock ;  but  in  the  'New  English  Dictionary' 
(under  "  Bacchic,"  2),  W.  Davenport  Adams's 
*  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,'  and  the  obituary 
notice  in  the  Daily  News  of  October  14  the 
spelling  is  Muloch.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
which  is  the  correct  form.  JOHN  EANDALL. 

GREEK  INSCRIPTION. — On  an  amphora  found 
lately  in  a  rock-cut  tomb  at  Kyrenia,  in  Cyprus, 
is  OAOKwNOC.  What  is  the  meaning  ? 

HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

MILITARY  EVENTS  IN  PIEDMONT,  1690-1696. 
—Where  shall  I  find  the  best  detailed  accounts  of 


all  the  military  events,  actions,  battles,  and  sieges 
in  Piedmont,  &c.  (including  the  battles  of  Staffarde, 
1690,  and  Marsaglie,  1693),  of  the  allies,  under 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
against  the  French  under  the  famous  M.  de  Catinat ; 
and  where  are  engravings  of  these  battles  to  be 

C.  MASON. 


CANNON  CURLS. — I  should  be  glad  of  an  ex- 
planation of  these,  and  some  account  of  when  they 
were  worn.  They  are  referred  to  several  times  in 
George  Eliot's  '  Clerical  Life,'  and  in  Mary  Somer- 
ville's  'Memoirs,'  ch.  Hi.  p.  41  (1873),  it  is  said  of 
one  about  1800  that  "he  wore  a  powdered  wig, 
with  cannons  at  the  ears,  and  a  pig-tail."  There 
are  no  doubt  plenty  of  people  alive  who  remember 
these  curia.  I  shall  also  be  glad  of  any  early 
quotation  for  the  term,  or  account  of  its  origin.  To 
which  of  the  cannons,  canons,  canions,  of  which 
there  is  such  a  confusing  array,  is  it  related  ? 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

[Qy.  French  canon,  worn  on  the  leg  ?    See  Moliere.] 

EDWARD  UNDERBILL.  —  In  the  year  1553 
Edward  Underbill,  "the  hot  Gospeller,"  was 
arrested  at  his  house  in  Limehurst  for  writing  and 
publishing  "a  ballett  that  he  made  against  the 
papists."  Where  is  this  ballad  to  be  found  ? 

J.  J.  LATTINO. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
say  who  was  the  author  of  the  lines  usually  applied 
to  Drake  ?— 
The  waves  became  hia  winding  sheet,  the  waters  were 

his  tomb, 
But  for  his  fame  the  ocean  sea  was  not  sufficient  room. 

Were  they  originally  written  in  honour  of  him,  or 
of  some  other  naval  hero  ?  K.  C.  B. 

NELSON.— There  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson  in 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Treasury  at  Stamboul.  Does 
any  one  know  by  whom  it  is,  or  how  it  got  there  ? 

VOLLEY  FIRING  OVER  A  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE. — 
Will  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me,  in  reply 
to  this,  what  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  firing  a 
volley  over  the  grave  at  a  funeral  of  a  soldier  1  I 
cannot  find  any  explanation  of  this  custom  in  any 
dictionary  or  book  of  reference  in  my  possession. 
THOMSON  HANKEY. 

"A  CAT  IN  HELL  WITHOUT  CLAWS." — Can  any 
of  your  readers  explain  the  origin  of  this  proverbial 
expression  1  It  seems  to  be  employed  to  express 
the  position  of  utter  helplessness  and  inability  to 
cope  with  a  difficulty.  X. 

'  DRAWING-KOOM  ALBUM.' — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.7  tell  me  who  was  the  author 
or  editor  of  the  following  little  work,  "  The  Draw- 
ing-Room  Album  and  Companion  for  the  Boudoir. 
An  elegant  Literary  Miscellany,  illustrated  with 
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beautiful  engravings  on  Steel  "  ?  It  was  published 
by  R.  A.  Charlton,  Warwick  Square,  London.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  date,  and  also  if  the 
volume  is  of  much  value.  The  text  is  printed  on 
variously  tinted  paper. 

WILLIAM  H.  COPE,  Librarian. 
Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

PONTIFEX.  —  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  am 
likely  to  find  any  information  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Pontifex  family  ?  I  can  trace  the  name  so 
far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  Pontifex,  in  the  year  1507,  was  a  member  of 
a  confraternity  of  priests  who  officiated  at  S.  Chris- 
topher le  Stocks,  where  the  bank  now  is.  He  left 
some  property  to  one  of  his  "brothers"—  i.  e., 
brothers  in  religion.  I  ask  not  from  any  idle 
curiosity.  How  came  a  Latin  name  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  English  language  ?  We  have  (1) 
Caesar.  That  name,  however,  came  to  us  by  the 
dropping  of  the  name  of  Adhemar,  its  proprietor 
originally  (temp.  Eliz.),  M.  Rolls.  (2)  Ramus,  a 
Latinized  form  of  de  la  Rame"e.  (3)  Felix,  an 
old  Suffolk  place-name.  J.  HAWES. 

CIELING  OR  CEILING.  —  About  a  century  ago 
the  former  and  more  correct  spelling  was  in  vogue. 
Through  what  cause  has  it  become  universal  now 
to  transpose  the  vowels  in  the  first  syllable  ? 

TJ       T> 

Upton,  Slough. 

MACKAT  FAMILY.—  I  fshall  be  glad  of  any  in- 
formation relating  to  Lieut.-Col.  John  Mackay, 
of  the  82nd  Regiment,  who  died  at  Toronto  in 
WALTON  GRAHAM  BERRY. 

Broomfield,  Fixby,  near  Hudderefield. 

CHRISTABEL.—  Did  Coleridge  invent  or  did  he 

I^TTi^6  ,n?me  I,  If  he  borro*ed,  was  it  from 
the  ballad  of  'Syr  Cauline  '  in  Percy's  <  Reliques  '  ? 
Did  Percy  find,  borrow,  or  invent  the  name  ?  I 
am  moved  to  reopen,  with  your  permission,  these 
questions  by  reading  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
October,  p.  507,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  Spanish  colonists  of  Colorado,  who  were 

S5,  °*  7mi!!%  nat^Jal  obJ'ect8  after  8aint8>  so 

celebrated  a  "San  Christobal,"  whose  fame  ap- 
pears  not  otherwise  to  have  reached  the  ears  of 
e  writer  of  the  article.     Is  there  such  a  name  in 
the  Romish  calendar?  and  has  anything  been  re 

Sai  ?  •?'  Sjn  C*ri8tobal  in  the"  'Lives  of  the 
Santa  ?  The  writer  of  the  article  refers  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  'Chnstabel'  in  Mr.  T.  Hall  Caine's 

not  H  ^  DaDte  R°SSetti;  but  *  find  ^thing 
notable  there  except  that  both  Mr.  Rossetti  and 

Mr 


enough  to  give  the  exact  date  of  it* 


publication,  and  also  a  reference  list  of  the 
*'  great  numbers  of  such  continuations,  as  well  as 
satires,  parodies,  reviews,  &c.,  in  old  issues  of 
BlacJcwood,  the  Quarterly,  and  the  Examiner" 
which  he  has  inspected.  Such  a  list,  with  exact 
references,  would  prove  very  interesting  and  use- 
ful. The  only  continuations,  or  imitations,  gener- 
ally known  are  those  in  Blackwood  and  the 
European  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Tupper's. 

J.  DYKES  CAMPBELL. 

TURKS  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO. — 
When  was  tobacco  for  smoking  introduced  into 
Europe  ?  Was  not  its  use  for  that  purpose  known 
to  the  Ottoman  Turks  at  the  time  of  their  settle- 
ment in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  and  is 
not  tobacco  smoking  mentioned  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights '  and  ancient  Oriental  literature  ? 

C.  R. 

THE  BLUE-MOUNTAIN-VALLEY. — This  was  the 
romantic  name  of  the  first  English  transport  ship 
captured  in  the  American  waters  during  the  re- 
volutionary war,  which  was  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  22,  1776,  and  near  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
This  transport  was  from  London,  with  various 
army  supplies,  designed  for  the  "ministerial 
troops  "  at  Boston,  and  was  commanded  by  John 
H.  Dempster,  brother  to  George  Dempster,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Dundee,  &c.  The  capturing 
expedition  was  under  the  military  orders  of  the 
"titular"  Lord  Sterling,  of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  was  manned  and  conducted  by  several  con- 
spicuous citizens  of  Elizabeth  Town,  N.J.  The 
writer,  being  a  descendant  of  one  of  them,  and 
having  heard  of  the  British  ship  Blue- Mountain- 
Valley  from  early  youth,  is  curious  to  learn  the 
origin  of  the  name.  W.  H. 

New  York. 

CHAIN  OF  SILENCE.— The  Druids  used  to  shake 
the  chain  of  silence.  Query,  was  this  chain  used, 
as  the  hand-bell  in  the  French  Senate,  to  command 
silence  ?  If  so,  were  bells  unknown  to  the  Druids; 
or  did  the  chain  symbolize  that  they  who  dis- 
obeyed would  be  put  into  chains  ? 

E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

YTENE. — What  is  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
this  name  for  the  New  Forest,  mentioned  by 
Florence  of  Worcester?  "Nova  Foresta,  quse 
lingua  Anglorum  Ytene  nuncupatur"  ('Chronicon,' 
ii.  45,  ed.  Thorpe).  I  am  told  that  Wise  ('  Hist, 
of  New  Forest')  says  it  is  a  Celtic  word,  meaning 
the  furzy  district ;  and  that  in  Lockhart's  '  Life  of 
Walter  Scott'  (first  edition,  ii.  119)  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  this  etymology  and  pronunciation  are 
approved  by  Celtic  scholars.  CECIL  DEEDES. 

LITTLEHAMPTON  PARISH  CHURCH.— An  appeal 
is  being  made  by  a  local  committee  for  funds  to 
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build  another  church  at  Littlehampton,  in  eon 
sequence  of  the  present  structure  being  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition,  the  arch  of  the  east  enc 
having  given  way,  rendering  that  part  unsafe, 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1820,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  church,  all  traces  of  which  have  been 
removed,  and  no  records  appear  to  have  been  kept 
It  is  supposed  it  must  have  been  a  building  o: 
exceptional  architectural  beauty,  of  ancient  date, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  pulled  down  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish 
me  with  information  respecting  the  same  ? 

CHURCHMAN. 
Littlehampton. 

PROSAIST.— -Is  this  a  legitimate  term?  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  speak  of  "poets  and 
prosaists"  than  of  "poets  and  prose- writers." 
Carlyle  uses  it  in  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  book  i. 
chap,  xi.,  but,  as  I  understand  the  passage,  in  the 
reverse  of  a  complimentary  sense.  What  do  Prof. 
Skeat  and  Dr.  Murray  say  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

BISHOP  KEN'S  PRESENTS  OF  BOOKS.— Hawkins 
states  that  Ken  supplied  his  clergy  with  a  store  of 
necessary  books  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 
Are  there  any  records  of  such  gifts  ;  and  do  any  of 
the  books  remain  ? 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  Dean  of  Wells. 

7,  Fortfield  Terrace,  Sidmouth. 

BRUDENELL  ATKINSON.— Can  any  one  kindly 
give  me  information  as  to  the  family  of  William 
Brudenell  Atkinson,  who  died  at  Colchester  1780, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
London  ?  Pedigree  or  facts  showing  connexion  of 
the  Atkinsons  with  the  Brudenells  (Earls  of  Car- 
digan, &c.)  and  the  parish  of  the  Atkinsons  would 
greatly  oblige.  E.  LATOUR. 

BEEHIVE  HOUSES.  (See  7th  S.  iv.  203.) -The 
reference  in  MR.  ADDT'S  communication—*  To  go 
through  the  Chatterhouse  '—to  huts  of  a  beehive 
shape  is  very  interesting,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  from  other  correspondents  whether  they 
know  of  such  huts  being  still  constructed,  either 
for  storage  or  for  occupation,  and  in  what  parts  of 
the  country.  On  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  North 
Downs  of  Surrey  such  huts  may  still  be  found  in 
secluded  places,  turfed  over,  and  shaped  like  an 
elongated  beehive,  or  like  the  covered  heaps  in 
which  roots  are  stored  on  farms.  In  one  particular 
spot  such  a  house  or  wigwam  is  occupied  all  through 
the  year  by  a  family  of  charcoal-burners,  who  have 
banked  its  turf  sides  with  much  care,  and  fitted  it 
with  a  "practicable"  door  and  window.  Their 
settlement— with  its  kitchen  on  the  leeward  side 
of  a  movable  sheet  of  iron,  its  tripod  kettle,  its 
larder  in  a  tree,  and  the  signs  everywhere  of  their 
occupation  of  wood  cutters  and  burners— remind 
one  of  a  clearing  in  Canada  or  the  Western  states, 


but  is  doubly  interesting  in  that  these  people  are 
the  last  descendants  (in  labour,  that  is,  not  in 
blood)  of  those  charcoal-burners  who  once  peopled 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  I  have  also 
always  regarded  their  dwellings  as  a  last  survival  of 
a  construction  and  shape  which  seems  to  have  come 
down  from  a  very  early,  and  yet  in  some  respects 
a  fairly  advanced  civilization. 

W.  C.  JACKSON. 

WORKHOUSES. — One  of  Ken's  projects  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  of  Wells  was  that  of  setting  up  a 
"  workhouse,"  where  they  would  find  employment 
at  better  wages  than  the  tradesmen  of  the  town 
gave  them.  Are  there  any  like  instances  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  "  workhouse "  on  philan- 
thropic principles  ?  Defoe  mentions  them  as  one 
of  the  humanitarian  schemes  of  the  time,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  condemns  them  on  economic 
grounds.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  Dean  of  Wells. 

7,  Fortfield  Terrace,  Sidmouth. 


JfttpHttf, 

ALLEGED  CANNIBALISM  OF  SOLDIERS. 

(7th  S.  iv.  224.) 

This  aspersion  upon  the  military  profession 
seems  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  that  any  date 
hitherto  ascribed  to  it  by  your  correspondents.  A 
note  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  'Woodstock' 
(it  is  useless  to  refer  to  volumes  and  pages  where 
there  are  so  many  variously  arranged  editions,  and 
I  have  forgotten  the  chapter)  informs  us  that  the 
Cavalier  levies  during  the  great  civil  war,  1642-7, 
were  debited  with  the  atrocity.  The  note  is  to  an 
episode,  or  rather  an  anecdote,  narrated  about  the 
middle  of  the  work.  The  dissolute  and  reckless 
Wildrake  tells  a  story  about  the  skirmish  in  Brent- 
ford High  Street,  where  the  cavalry,  designated, 
after  their  raiser,  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford's  Light  Horse, 
in  allusion  to  the  common  rumour,  shout  out  in 
derision  to  the  villagers,  "  Come ;  have  you  any 
at  babies  for  our  breakfast?"  and  an  old  woman, 
taking  the  narrator  at  his  word,  brings  out  a 
)lump  baby  boy  and  proffers  him  for  a  meal. 
Che  trooper,  not  unnaturally,  hesitates  at  the 
lilarious  and  derisive  cry  being  thus  taken  au 
ried  de  la  lettre,  and  the  woman  essays  to  remove 
lis  apparent  scruples  by  informing  him  that  the  brat 
s  a  parish  nurse-child,  and  that  his  board  has 
.ust  been  paid  for  half  a  year  in  advance.  Wild- 
rake  good-naturedly  accepts  the  present,  places 
;he  foundling  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and 
carries  him  safely  out  of  the  melie,  adopting  and 
•earing  the  infant,  and  renaming  the  steed  ridden 
>y  the  kind-hearted  Cavalier  "Breakfast,"  in 
memory  of  the  episode.  The  note  referring  to  this 
ncident  advances  the  notorious  demagogue  John 
Jilburne  as  imputing  to  the  Koyalist  colonel  of 
ight  horse,  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  "that  his 
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favourite  food  was  the  flesh  of  children,"  and  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  same  unscrupulous  re- 
publican, he  (Sir  Thomas)  is  "  painted  like  an  ogre, 
in  the  act  of  cutting  a  child  into  steaks  and  broiling 
them."  This  horrible  appetite  was,  we  are  told  by 
the  libeller,  shared  by  the  troopers  under  Lunsford's 
command.  That  belief  in  this  propensity  to  so 
revolting  an  indulgence  among  a  certain  section 
of  the  Royalist  soldiery  was  prevalent,  or  assumed 
to  be  prevalent,  after  the  Restoration  seems  proved 
by  its  appearance  on  the  stage,  it  being  alluded  to 
as  a  recognized  habit  among  the  King's  warriors 
during  the  civil  war  just  closed,  in  a  comedy 
referred  to  in  the  note,  and  there  is  also  an  allusion 
to  it  in  Butler's  '  Hudibras '  (but  I  cannot  give  a 
reference),  where  the  words  "  runs  for 't "  are  made 
to  rhyme  with  the  last  feet  of  the  line,  about 
children  "flying  for  their  lives  from  Lunsford,"  or 
"  '  Bloody  bones '  or  Lunsford,"  or  something  like 
that.  It  is  certain  that  Lunsford's  Light  Horse 
were  nicknamed  "  the  babe  eaters "  during  the 
civil  wars. 

Lunsford  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in 
1643,  and  in  a  contemporaneous  doggerel  ballad, 
composed  on  the  subject  of  his  death,  we  find  the 
lines : — 

The  post  who  came  from  Coventry, 
Biding  in  a  red  rocket,* 

Did  tidings  tell  how  Lunsford  fell 
A  child's  hand  in  his  pocket. 

The  italics  are  my  own.    Somehow  this  versifi- 
cation, somewhat  fantastically  perhaps,  reminds  me 
of  Macaulay's  verse  in  '  Naseby ' — I  quote  from 
memory  : — 
Then  as  we  scour  the  plain,  and  ere  we  strip  the  slain, 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  the  deed  secure; 
Then  turn  from  out  their  pockets  their  gold  pieces  and 
lockets, 

The  token  of  the  wanton  and  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

The  noble  poet,  we  know,  was  a  great  reader  of 
ballads  and  of  popular  rhymes,  contemporaneous 
with  the  subject  immediately  under  treatment 
especially.  Is  it  "  to  consider  too  curiously  "  to 
conjecture  that  the  vulgar  and  denunciatory  elegy 
on  the  cavalier  colonel  suggested  the  rhyme  in  the 
third  line  of  the  stanza  I  have  quoted  ?  NEMO. 

Temple. 

NURSERY  RHYME  (7th  'S.  iv.  166,  286).— The 
rhyme  quoted  by  your  correspondent  is  not,  as  he 
supposes,  a  Druidical  incantation,  but  simply  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Celtic  numerals.  Ten  years 
ago  I  found  these  numerals  still  used  in  Yorkshire 
by  shepherds  for  scoring  sheep  and  by  old  women 
for  counting  the  stitches  in  their  knitting.  I  dis- 
cussed them  at  considerable  length  in  several 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1877,  and  they  were  after- 


Rocket=Rochet  — I  hazard  this  — the  horsemana 
mantle,  the  colour  of  the  royal  livery  being 


wards  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
ogical  Society  for  1878,  pp.  316-372. 

Upwards  of  fifty  variant  versions  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  England.  That  given 
by  0.  H.  M.,  which  should  run, 

Eena,  mena,  mona,  ante, 

Pisca,  lara,  bara,  bite, 

s,  as  he  conjectures,  of  Cornish  origin.  This  is 
shown  by  the  form  pisca,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Cornish  peswar,  four,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Welsh  or  Gaelic  forms  of  this 
numeral.  The  Cornish  naiv,  nine,  has  become 
successively  nautha,  navera,  dobera,  and  debara, 
from  which  last  the  bara  of  the  rhyme  (incorrectly 
given  by  0.  H.  M.  as  bond)  is  derived.  In  like 
manner  the  Cornish  seith,  seven,  has  become  slaata, 
slater,  lather,  lattera,  and  lara.  Hardly  any  change 
has  been  effected  in  eena,  which  is  the  Cornish  un, 
one,  pronounced  ten. 

The  other  version  given,  which  is  well  known 
among  the  street  children  of  London,  runs — 
Eena,  deena,  dina,  duss, 
Catala,  weena,  wina,  wuss. 

This  is  not  of  Cornish,  but  of  Gaelic  origin,  as  is 
shown  by  the  form  catala,  which  is  the  Irish 
cetheora,  four,  while  wuss  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Irish  deich  (or  desh),  ten.  This  version  probably 
originated  among  the  Irish  children  of  the  London 
streets. 

The  nursery  rhyme, 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock, 

probably  preserves  in  another  form  the  first  thrae 
Celtic  numerals,  which  appear  as  eena,  dena,  duss 
in  the  rhyme  of  the  London  street  arabs.  Such 
remarkable  transformations  cannot  be  explained  by 
ordinary  phonetic  laws,  but,  as  Mr.  Bradley  baa 
suggested,  are  due  mainly  to  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  alliteration,  assonance,  and  rhyme. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

0.  H.  M.  will  find  a  most  interesting  series  of 
analogues  to  the  rhyme  he  quotes  (and  a  theory  of 
the  source  from  which  they  are  derived)  in  the 
appendix  to  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society,  1877-9,  pp.  316-372,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  entitled  'The  Anglo- Cymric  Score.'  A 
rhyme  practically  identical  with  that  given  by  your 
correspondent  appears  in  class  K,  "  Countings-Out," 
being  numbered  K  10,  and  is  stated  to  be 
"  American,"  whatever  that  word  may  mean.  See 
also  two  papers  by  Rev.  T.  Ellwood,  of  Torve,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land Archaeological  Society,  iii.  381,  385. 

Q.  V. 
[Some  analogues  have  been  sent  by  contributors.] 

CARGO  (7th  S.  iv.  9,  178). — Two  correspondents 
(one  of  them  SIR  EDGAR  McCuLLOcn)  have  replied 
to  my  inquiry  concerning  the  interjectional  use  of 
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this  word.  They  agree  in  the  plausible  suggestion 
that  it  is  the  Spanish  carrajo,  "  pronounced  with  a 
strong  guttural,"  a  word  of  indecent  import,  con- 
stantly employed  as  an  exclamation  by  people  of 
the  lower  orders  at  the  present  day.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  this  use  was  equally  common  three 
centuries  back,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suming that  it  found  its  way  to  England.  But  as 
to  this  I  have  no  evidence.  I  cannot  find  the  word 
at  all  in  such  Spanish  dictionaries  as  I  am  able  to 
consult.  Can  any  one  supply  the  missing  link  of 
information  ?  For  instance,  Is  the  word  so  used  in 
'  Don  Quixote,'  a  very  likely  place  in  which  to  find 
it?  Ben  Jonson's  "caitiue  calumnious  cargos " 
remains  still  unexplained.  0.  B.  MOUNT. 

14,  tf  orham  Road,  Oxford. 

MORUE:  CABILLAUD  (7th  S.  iii.  48,  214,  377, 
454;  iv.  78,  278). — It  was  a  waste  of  space  for  your 
correspondent  to  "  reaffirm  that  Ifcal.  merluzzo  has 
no  etymological  connexion  with  the  Fr.  morue" 
for,  though  they  undoubtedly  designate  the  same 
article,  since  CELER  ET  AUDAX*  and  he  affirmed 
the  two  words  had  no  connexion  no  one  has  dis- 
puted the  assertion.  That  he  should  make  an 
opportunity  for  announcing  that  he  had  satisfied 
himself  of  the  justice  of  his  statement  that  cod  is 
not  found  in  the  Mediterranean  was  perhaps  natural, 
although  no  one  had  disputed  that  either. 

Most  people  will  agree,  however,  that  this  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  fancy,  as  he  implies,  that 
Italians  can  never  mention  fresh  cod !  I  venture, 
therefore,  *'  to  reaffirm  "  that  they  do  when  occasion 
arises,  and  by  the  name  of  merluzzo.  That  they 
call  hake  by  the  same  name  cannot  show  that 
"  they  have  no  term  for  cod" !  As  well  say  they  have 
no  term  for  "nephew"  or  for  "grandson,"  because 
they  call  both  nepote.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  on 
every  occasion  invoke  dictionaries  or  the  Court 
of  Highest  Appeal,  because  I  know  they  are  often 
at  variance  with  local  speech;  but  the  instance  of 
merluzzo  =  cod  happens  to  be  just  one  in  which  I 
have  found  dictionaries  and  local  speech  corre- 
spond. Mr.  G.  Dennis,  in  Murray's  '  Sicily/  says 
that  there  even  whiting  enjoys  the  name  of  mer- 
luzzo. E.  H.  BUSK. 

TARANTELLE  (7th  S.  iv.  230).— Burton,  in  the 
'Anatomy  of  Melancholy '  (pt.  i.  sec.  2,  mem.  4, 
subs.  7),  has  the  following  amongst  "  Other  Acci- 
dents and  Grievances  ": — 

"  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen  upon  these 
unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters, 
vrandring  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the 
bead,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula — 

*  It  is  a  noteworthy  outcome  of  local  custom  that,  as 
Littr6  tells  us,  the  name  merluche  is  given  to  poissons  du 
genre  gade  and  to  morue,  in  particular  after  they  are  sun- 
dried,  whereas  merluzzo,  which,  as  CELER  ET  AUDAX 
points  out,  has  more  affinity  of  sound  with  it  than  with 
morue,  is  only  given  to  undried  cod. 


an  ordinary  thing  (if  we  may  believe  Skenck,  1.  6  '  de 
Venenis ')  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy  (Cardan, 
'  Subtil.,'  I.  9 ;  Scaliger,  «  Bxercitat.,'  185).  Their  symp- 
tomes  are  merrily  described  by  Jovianus  Pontanua  ('Ant. 
Dial.')  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by 
musick." 

C.  C.  B. 

If  NORRIS  C.  will  turn  to  Grove's  '  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians,'  he  will  find  the  informa- 
tion he  desires  about  the  tarantella  and  references 
to  authorities  too  numerous  to  quote  here. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

NORRIS  C.  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
Athanasius  Kircherus,  in  his  *  Musurgia  Univer- 
salis '  (Eomse,  1650),  lib.  ix.  pars.  ii.  cap.  iv.  and 
v.,  treats  at  some  length  on  music  as  a  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  Possibly  this  may  be  the 
account  referred  to  in  Playford's  *  Skill  of  Musick.' 

H.  G.  ALDIS. 

Edinburgh. 

Such  an  instance  as  the  query  asks  for  is  the 
following  account.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro 
(A.D.  1461-1523),  in  his  '  Geniales  Dies,'  1.  ii. 
c.  xvii.,  fol.  81,  Hanov.,  1610)  observes  that  when 
he  was  travelling  through  Apulia,  in  the  height  of 
summer, — 

"  undique    oppida   et    vicos,    alia    tympanis,    nonnulla 
fistulis,  pleraque  tibicine  circumsonantia  audisse,  cujus 
rei  causam  quaerentibus  nobis  relatum  eat,  tarantuke 
morbo  affectoa  undique  per  oppida  curari." 
There  is  more  to  the  same  effect. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

CURSHAM  (7th  S.  iv.  268).— I  believe  this  lady 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  1,  North  Bank, 
Derby,  December  17,  1881.  I  think  she  was 
married,  but  her  married  name  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  was  born  at  or  connected 
with  Mansfield,  Notts.  E.  F.  S. 

A  relative  of  mine,  who  formerly  lived  at  Sutton, 
Notts,  was  a  very  near  neighbour  of  Miss  Curaham, 
but  did  not  know  her  sufficiently  to  supply  bio- 
graphical particulars.  She  tells  me,  however,  that 
there  are  several  nephews  and  nieces  of  that  lady 
still  living,  and  that  the  information  required  would 
probably  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Arthur  Cars- 
ham,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Mansfield. 

EGBERT  HOLLAND. 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

ST.  SOPHIA  (7th  S.  iv.  328).— The  mosque  shows 
no  special  signs  of  decay,  and  there  is  no  such 
prophecy  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  Christian 
prophecy  as  to  the  resumption  of  Christian  worship 
in  St.  Sophia.  *>• 

LINES    READ    AT    A    MEETING     OF    THE    HoME 

CIRCUIT  MESS,  APRIL  2, 1850  (7th  S.  iii.  229,  273). 
—Your  correspondents  Messrs.  GRAY  and  BRAIDY 
are  both  wide  of  the  mark.  The  lines  in  ques- 
tion were  written  by  my  late  friend  Joseph 
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Arnonld,  the  then  (not  self-elected)  poet  laureate  of 
the  Home  Circuit,  sometime  first-class  and  Newdi- 
gate  prizeman  of  Oxford,  subsequently  Fellow  of 
Wadham  College,  and  lastly  Sir  Joseph  Arnould, 
and  a  judge  in  India  (at  Calcutta,  I  think).  A 
printed  copy  of  them  is  lying  before  me  as  I  write, 
and  very  tasteful  and  elegant  lines  they  are. 

HARRY  LEROT  TEMPLE. 

GEOBQE  BARNARD  (7th  S.  iv.  308).— George 
Barnard  exhibited  seventy  -  eight  works  at  the 
principal  London  exhibitions  from  1832  to  1877. 
In  1832  he  lived  at  2,  South  Crescent,  Bedford 
Square,  and,  after  several  changes  of  address,  he 
is  last  heard  of  at  8,  Harrington  Square.  Two 
drawings  of  Folkestone  were  exhibited  by  him  at 
Suffolk  Street  in  1835.  In  the  same  year  he  did  a 
drawing  of  Dover.  Most  of  his  views  were  from 
places  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland. 

ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

6,  Pall  Mall. 

ROSAMOND  CLIFFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  248).— Henry 
II.  had  two  eons  by  "  Fair  Rosamond  "—William, 
surnamed  Long-sword,  who  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and,  as 
Lingard  says,  "  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  titles 
of  that  powerful  nobleman,"  and  Geoffrey,  who 
"  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln "  in  his 
twentieth  year,  but,  refusing  to  take  orders  at  the 
command  of  the  Pope,  relinquished  it  for  a  mili- 
tary career.  I  can  find  no  account  of  the  date  of 
Rosamond's  birth.  EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

P.S.— M.  Paris  speaks  of  both  these  brothers, 
but  says  nothing  as  to  who  their  mother  was.  As 
to  William  Long-sword,  I  would  refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  a  former  number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  has 
often  struck  me  as  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
Rosamond  had  not  been  married  to  Henry  in  some 
clandestine  way,  and  therefore  did  not  consider 
herself  his  lawful  wife.  Tennyson,  if  I  do  not 
mistake  him,  in  his  play  of  'Becket,'  seems  to 
lean  to  this  opinion.  It  may  have  been  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  Leicester  and  poor  Amy  Rob- 
sart. 

Rosamond  Clifford  was  probably  of  the  same 
age  as  her  faithless  lover  (if  not  husband),  Henrv 
PJantagenet.  If  so,  she  was  born  in  1132.  She  is 
believed  to  have  had  two  sons— William  Longespe"e 
£arl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of 
York.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Henry  II.  and 
JMr  Rosamond  were  known  to  each  other  as 
children,  when  the  former,  a  boy  under  the  charge 
of  his  uncle  Robert  FitzRoy,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
used  at  times  to  visit  among  the  families  of  the 
nobles  of  Somerset.  It  seems  likely  that  thev 
were  privately  married  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
Henry  came  to  England  to  be  knighted  by  his 
^>  KiDg  of  Sco«and,  during  which 
liam  LongespSe  was  born.  He  visited 


England  again  for  a  year  before  the  death  of 
Stephen,  and  then  it  seems  likely  that  Geoffrey 
was  born.  After  Queen  Eleanor's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land she  retired  to  Godstow.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  refer  MR.  VTVYAN  to  a  paper  on  "  The  Rose  of 
Cannington  "  in  my  '  Myths,  Scenes,  and  Worthies 
of  Somerset '  ?  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  the  life  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  Henry 
carefully  destroyed  all  papers  likely  to  prove  his 
marriage,  yet  he  is  believed  to  have  contemplated 
repudiating  Eleanor,  owning  Rosamond  (or  rather 
Joan)  Clifford  as  his  wife,  and  declaring  William 
Longespee  his  true  heir. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

"  Fair  Rosamond  "  had  two  sons  by  Henry  II., 
(1)  William  Longespee,  the  well-known  Earl  of 
Salisbury;  and  (2)  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  This 
Gooffrey  was  born  about  the  year  1158.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1173.  Finding  the 
tendency  of  his  inclinations  was  more  towards  a 
military  than  a  clerical  career,  he  voluntarily  re- 
resigned  his  bishopric  in  1182.  He  had  a  short 
time  previously  been  made  Chancellor  of  England. 
In  1191  he  was  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  clouded 
with  disaster.  He  opposed  the  purposes  of  King 
John  (his  half-brother),  who  thereupon  made 
seizure  of  his  whole  estate,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  privately  from  England  in  order  to  avoid 
the  royal  resentment.  In  this  exile  he  continued 
nearly  seven  years,  and  at  last  died  at  Gromont,  in 
Normandy,  on  December  18,  1213.  Further  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  son  of  Henry  II.  may  be 
found  in  '  Archseologia,'  vol.  xxi.  p.  31,  and  Foss's 
1  Judges  of  England,'  ed.  1870,  p.  515. 

ALF.  T.  EVERITT. 

High  Street,  Portsmouth. 

Is  BADBURY  RINGS  (DORSET)  MONS  BADONICUS? 
(7th  S.  iv.  208).— May  I  refer  MR.  FOSTER  to  my 
own  note  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  December  12,  1885  (6th 
S.  xii.  461)  ?  I  presume  he  is  aware  that  most  of 
the  earlier  writers  identify  Mons  Badonicus  with 
Bath — a  most  unlikely  locality,  as  Cerdic  does  not 
appear  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  or  enterprises 
nearly  so  far  to  the  west.  Sir  George  Airy  (late 
Astronomer  Royal)  wrote  a  letter  in  the  Athenwum 
of  October  17,  1885,  advocating  the  view  (on  the 
ground  of  its  great  strategical  suitability)  that 
Badbury  Rings  in  Dorsetshire  was  the  true  site  of 
the  battle  where  the  Saxon  advance  is  stated  to 
have  received  a  severe  check.  Dr.  Guest  (to  whom 
your  correspondent  refers)  had  suggested  this 
locality  so  long  ago  as  1849.  Even  Carte  had 
noticed  the  improbability  that  it  could  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  suggested  a 
place  in  Berkshire.  There  is  also  a  Badbury  in 
Wiltshire,  between  Swindon  and  Marlborough, 
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which  has  been  suggested ;  but  a  consideration  oi 
all  the  circumstances,  as  set  forth  by  Sir  G.  Airy, 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  strongly  in  favour  oi 
Badbury  Kings  in  Dorsetshire  as  the  true  Mons 
Badonicus  of  Gildas.  Prof.  Sayce  indeed,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Athenaeum  of  October  31, 1885,  makes 
two  totally  different  suggestions— the  first,  that 
the  battle  in  question  was  one  which  occurred  in  a 
war  waged  by  some  of  the  Welsh  princes  amongst 
themselves  near  some  place  in  Monmouthshire, 
which  may  formerly  have  borne  the  name  of 
Badon ;  the  second,  that  its  real  date  may  have 
been  much  later  than  that  usually  supposed  (A.D. 
520),  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  battle  fought  at 
Pen  (in  the  modern  county  of  Somerset)  by  the 
king  of  Wessex  against  the  Britons  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  when  the  latter  were  driven  beyond 
the  Parret.  But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  my  own  words  in  the  note  above  referred  to, 
and  repeat  that 

"  rather  than  convert  what  is  evidently  claimed  by 
the  British  historian  as  a  decisive  victory  by  his  country- 
men over  the  Saxon  invaders  into  a  battle  in  a  civil  war 
by  the  Britons  or  Welsh  against  each  other,  or  into  a 
victory  by  the  Saxons  over  the  Britons,  it  would  be 
better  to  say  at  once  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about 

llu 

As  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  Prof.  Sayce  in  a 
previous  letter  published  in  the  Athenceum  of 
October  24,  that  Mons  Badonicus  signifies  not 
"Mount  Badon,"  but  "the  hill  belonging  to 
Badon,"  and  that  "  Badon  must  be  the  name  of 
either  a  river,  a  city,  or  a  district,  more  probably 
of  the  last,"  there  is  no  reason  why  Badbury  Kings 
may  not  then  have  been  situated  in  a  district 
bearing  that  name.  Indeed,  the  situation,  a  few 
miles  from  the  valley  of  a  river  (the  Stour),  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  probability  of  this. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackbeath. 

[MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL  says  that  Dr.  Guest's  supposi- 
tion is  supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Dr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  ('Old  English  History,'  p.  36).  H.  S.  states 
that  the  editors  of  the  third  edition  of  Hutchins's 
'  History  of  Dorset '  quote  without  comment  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Guest's  article,  and  therefore  presumably  agree 
with  it.  He  continues  that  the  late  Charles  Warne,  in 
his  « Ancient  Dorset,'  admits  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Guest's 
suggestion,  but  does  not  accept  it,  and  differs  from  Dr. 
Guest  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Badbury,  which  he 
asserts  has  no  reference  to  baths.  MR.  A.  HALL 
considers  it  impossible  to  identify  fully  Mons  Badonicus. 
MRS.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER  says  the  point  is  debatable, 
but  modern  research  points  to  Badbury  Rings  as  Mons 
Badonicus.] 

CHAFTS  (7th  S.  iv.  246).— I  noted  four  instances 
of  this  word  in  Matthew's  Bible,  1537,  when  I  read 
it  through,  viz.,  in  Psalm  Ivii.  (  =  lviii.  in  modern 
version),  Job  xxix.  and  xl.,  and  Proverbs  xxx. 
On  referring  to  Coverdale,  I  found  these  passages 
all  had  "  chafts "  there  ;  also  in  Beck's  Bible, 
1549.  In  the  Great  Bible,  May,  1641,  "chaws" 


is  used  in  the  place  of  "  chafts  "  in  every  instance. 
I  have  referred  to  Grafton,  Hall,  and  other  chro- 
niclers and  books  of  the  period  which  I  have  read, 
and  do  not  find  a  single  instance  of  "chafts" 
among  the  unusual  words  which  it  is  my  habit  to 
note  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  books  as  I  read  them. 

R.  B. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

Chaft  is  certainly  a  north  •  country  word.  I 
myself  have  heard  cha/-bone= jawbone  used  in 
Wensleydale,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  runs 
Coverdale,  whence  the  translator  received  hia 
name.  The  word  is  used  also  in  Cleveland,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  Lancashire,  &c. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

PEPPER  ALLEY  (7th  S.  iv.  88,  191).— Pepper 
Alley  and  Pepper  Street,  as  names  of  low  parts  of 
towns  and  villages,  are  quite  common  all  over 
England,  and  are  given  because  of  the  hot  or 
"  peppery  "  nature  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The 
dwellers  in  places  bearing  these  names  often  resent 
the  application  of  them  to  their  particular  localities, 
and  are  offended  at  them,  which  shows  clearly 
the  reason  for  their  use.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
inhabitants. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  used  Pepper  Alley  in  juxta- 
position to  Salisbury  Plain,  he  used  the  term  for 
any  low  and  crowded  neighbourhood  in  a  general 
sense,  just  as  we  now  use  Billingsgate  for  any  foul 
place  or  language.*  Bedlam  (formerly  Bethlehem 
Hospital),  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  now  used  often  as  a 
noun  or  an  adjective  in  a  general  way,  as,  "  He 
turned  the  house  into  a  Bedlam."  "What's 
going  on  ?  They  are  turning  the  place  into  Bed- 
lam." Johnson  referred  to  any  low,  over-crowded 
place,  as  against  the  open  country  or  plain,  and 
did  not  indicate  any  special  locality. 

WM.  NORBURY. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

SPELMAN  'ON  SACRILEGE'  (7th  S.  iv.  324).— 
Since  my  former  communication  upon  this  work  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  edition  of 
1853,  in  which  the  editors  have  inserted  the  letter 
of  Sir  Simon  Degge  at  pp.  263-5.  They  observe 
that  this  letter  is  "  in  the  first  edition,  but  omitted 
from  the  second  and  third."  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

GOETHE  AND  THE  NOTE  OF  SADNESS  IN  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE  (7th  S.  iv.  267).— MR.   TOMLINSON 

will  find  the  lines  beginning  "To  griefs  congenial 

rone,"    &c.,    in    Thomas    Warton's    ode     'The 

iuicide.'      The  lines  beginning  "Then  old  age 

and  experience  "  may  be  found  in  a  poem  by  John 


*  A  person  would  be  perfectly  well  understood  if  he 
used  this  parallel  sentence  :  "  You  will  find  bad  language 
in  Belgrave  Square  as  well  as  in  Billingsgate."  None 
would  understand  that  the  sentence  was  confined  to 
these  specific  localities,  but  would  at  once  see  that  they 
were  employed  aa  typical  places. 
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Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester— I  think  in  'Satyr 
against  Mankind,'  but  I  cannot  verify  the  reference 
just  now.  M.  A. 

Oxford. 

MARGARET  CLIFFORD,  COUNTESS  OF  CUMBER- 
LAND (7th  S.  iv.  227).— During  a  recent  visit  to 
Sc.  Mary's  Church,  Hornsey,  I  made  a  copy  of  the 
epitaph  on  the  monument  of  Richard  Candish, 
which  I  send  for  MR.  VYVYAN'S  information  : — 

"  This  Epitaph  vpon  |  Death  of  the  |  Worshfvll  and 
accomplished  |  Master  Richard  |  Candish  of  Svr  Esqvre 
I  Promised  and  |  Made  by  Marga;  |  rett  Covntis  |  of 
Coberland  (  1601.  |  Candish  deriv'd  from  |  Noble  Parent- 
age |  Adorn'd  with  Vertvovs  |  and  heroicke  partes  |  Most 
learned  bovntifvll  |  Devovt  and  Sage  |  Grac'd  with  the 
graces  |  Mvses  and  the  Artes  |  Deer  to  his  Prince  |  in 
english  Covrt  adlrd  |  Beloved  of  great  &  |  Honorable 
Peeres  |  of  all  estemed  |  embraced  &  desired  |  Till 
Death  Cvt  of  his  |  well  employed  yeere.  |  Within  this 
earth  his  |  earth  entombed  lies  |  Whose  heavenly  part  | 
Svrmovnted  hath  the  skies. 

EvERARD    HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

[MR.  F.  RULE,  the  REV.  ED.  MARSHALL,  and  MR. 
H.  Q.  GRIFFINHOOFE  supply  the  same  epitapb,  together 
with  a  note  which  appears  in  Cansick's  '  Collection  of 
Curious  and  Interesting  Epitaphs ':  "  Robert  Candish 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Burgesses  for  Denbigh,  in  the 
year  1572,  in  opposition  to  the  inclination,  and  even  the 
threats  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  great  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester."  MR.  GEORGE  POTTER,  of  Grove  Road,  Hol- 
loway,  N.,  offers,  if  requested,  to  send  MR.  VYVYAN  a 
photograph  of  the  monument.  ] 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  REGISTERS  (7th  S.  iv.  327),— 
When  I  was  going  through  these  I  was  told  the 
register  from  1657  to  1562  was  missing,  which 
does  not  quite  agree  with  MR.  DASENT'S  note. 
Still  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Maynard  MS.  84 
(Lincoln's  Inn  Library)  is  a  transcript  of  the 
register  from  August  13,  1553,  to  May  12,  1559, 
which  in  any  case  will  fill  up  nearly  six  years  of 
the  gap  asked  about.  Why  are  not  these  registers 
in  the  Record  Office,  instead  of  being  practically 
inaccessible,  as  at  present  ?  WALTER  RYE 

Putney. 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S  ANCESTRY  (7th  S.  iv.  265). 
—The  following  letter  to  the  Daily  News  of 
October  8  should  be  compared  with  the  extract 
from  the  Pioneer  concerning  Dickens's  grand- 
mother:-— 

"  In  your  issue  of  Tuesday  last  you  refer  to  a  statement 
in  an  Indian  paper  regarding  the  grandmother  of  Charles 
Dickens.  As  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  story 
quoted  by  you— especially  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
nrst  Lady  Houghton— you  may  possibly  allow  me  to 
•end  you  the  correct  version,  as  I  heard  it  many  years 
ago  from  Lady  Houghton  herself.  Old  Mrs.  Dickens 
was  not  nurse,  but  housekeeper  at  Crowe  in  the  time  of 
he  first  Lord  Crewe,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
holder  of  the  title,  and  of  his  sister  the  first  Lady 
Houghton.  I  well  remember  Lady  Houghton  speaking 
to  me  with  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Dickens'a  wonderful 


ciuuimasm  or  mrs.   Uickens  a  wonder 
powers  as  a  story-teller.    It  was  her  delight  as  a  child 


isten  to  the  tales  which  the  old  lady  was  able  to  relate 
with  so  much  dramatic  force  and  feeling;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  interest  that,  later  on  in  life,  Lady 
Houghton  recognized  in  the  illustrious  author  of '  David 
Copperfield  '  the  grandson  of  the  favourite  of  her  child- 
tiood.  Old  Mrs.  Dickens  had  one  grievance,  which  Lady 
Houghton  still  recalled  when  she  told  me  about  her.  It 
was  the  conduct  of  her  son  John— Charles's  father— 
against  whose  idleness  and  general  incapacity  she  was 
never  tired  of  inveighing.  There  have  been  many 
conjectures  as  to  the  source  from  which  Dickens  derived 
bis  wonderful  gift  as  a  story-teller  ;  but  I  believe  that, 
until  the  publication  of  the  article  to  which  you  refer, 
nothing  has  ever  been  printed  regarding  his  grandmother. 
It  is  hardly  a  far-fetched  fancy  to  suppose  that  he 
inherited  his  special  gift  from  the  old  housekeeper  at 
Crewe.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  T.  WEMYSS  REID." 

W.  G.  STONE. 


YEW  TREES  (7th  S.  iv.  269).— I  am  not  aware 
that  any  general  account  has  been  published  of 
yews  in  churchyards ;  but  there  is  a  list  of  remark- 
able yews,  both  in  and  out  of  churchyards,  in 
Loudon's  'Arboretum,'  vol.  iv.  p.  2065  and  post, 
and  vol.  viii.  pp.  293  a  and  6.  See  also  Hunter's 
edition  of  Evelyn's  'Silva'  and  Selby's  'Forest 
Trees,'  and  the  floras  of  the  various  counties  of 
England,  and  Murray's  "  English  Handbooks." 

W.  J. 

HORAS  KENNEDY  AND  THE  AYRSHIRE  HOUSE 
OF  UCHTRELURE  (7th  S.  iv.  288). — Can  OXON  say 
where  the  quarto  '  House  of  Kennedy '  is  to  be 
obtained  ?  A  near  relation  has  frequently  told 
me  that  he'is  descended  from  an  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
and  that  his  ancestor  went  to  Ireland  from  Ayr- 
shire. F.  C.  KENNEDY,  Major. 

Lincoln. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  'HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND' 
(7th  S.  iv.  287).— The  passage  required  is  in 
Macaulay's  'History,'  vol.  ii.  p.  553  (my  well- 
thumbed  copy  is  the  cheap  Student's  Edition, 
2  vols.,  1877).  It  seems  needless  to  give  further 
particulars  beyond  the  reference,  for  the  incident 
is  well  known,  and  has,  probably  by  chance, 
escaped  the  memory  of  NEMO. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

2,  Kirchen  Road,  Baling  Dean. 

The  debate  was  in  the  Commons,  and  the 
speaker  was  Lord  Ashley,  son  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Shaf  tesbury,  then  member  for  Poole.  See  Lord 
Macaulay's  '  History,'  chap.  xxi.  vol.  iv.  p.  203, 
collected  'Works,'  1875.  See  also  Hansard's 
'  Parliamentary  History,'  v.  966. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

"THE  HORN  AT  QUEEN'S"  (7th  S.  iv.  308).— 
In  the  1876  edition  of  '  Barnabse  Itinerarium '  a 
picture  and  full  particulars  are  given  of  this  ancient 
drinking-horn,  which  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  college  by  the  foundress,  Philippa,  queen  of 
Henry  III.  This  edition  reads  not  "Totum  sit 
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Atheniense,"  but  "  Totum  fit  Atheniense,"  whic 
seeuis  to  be  more  correct.  The  English  versio 
also  differs  verbally  from  that  quoted  by  MR 
BOUCHIER.  Instead  of  "  The  Horn  at  Queen's, 
&c.,  the  line  reads, 

Queene's  College-Horn  speakes  pure  Athenian. 

G.  N. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  mediaeval  relics  i 
Oxford  is  the  celebrated  drinking-horn,  beautifull 
mounted,  belonging  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

J.  0.  J. 

VARYING  FORTUNES  (7th  S.  iv.  249).— A  corre 
spondent  has  kindly  sent  me  a  cutting  from  th 
Times,  dated  April  20,  1872,  by  which  it  appear 
that  on  the  17th  of  that  month  there  died  the  Ee 
Henry  Bellairs,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  enterec 
the  navy  as  midshipman  on  board  H.M.S.  Spartiate 
and  was  present,  and  twice  wounded,  at  Trafalgar 
for  which  he  received  a  sword  from  the  Patriot! 
Fund,  and  the  Trafalgar  medal  from  his  sovereign 
He  afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the  15th 
Hussars,  and  subsequently  entered  holy  orders 
He  became,  in  due  course,  rector  of  Bedworth 
Warwickshire ;  vicar  of  Hunsingore,  Yorkshire 
an  honorary  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral;  am 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  oldest 
magistrates  for  the  county  of  Warwick.  It  does  no 
appear  from  the  paragraph  in  question  that  th< 
Rev.  Henry  Bellairs  was  actually  at  Waterloo 
although  it  is  clearly  stated  that  his  brother,  after- 
wards Sir  William  Bellairs,  was.  The  fact  of  his 
having  been  at  Trafalgar  and  afterwards  in  the 
Church  is  not  extraordinary.  The  late  Chaplain- 
General  to  the  Forces,  the  amiable  author  of  '  The 
Subaltern,'  was,  I  believe,  at  Waterloo  in  early 
life.  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  Devonport. 

Something  like  fifteen  years  since  there  resided 
at  Cliffden,  Teign mouth,  the  Rev.  Canon  Bellairs. 
He  served  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Victory, 
and  was  present  at  Trafalgar.  Quitting  the  navy, 
he  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  became  a 
captain  of  dragoons  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  he  was  at  Waterloo  or  not.  Subsequently 
taking  holy  orders,  he  was  made  a  canon,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  of  what  cathe- 
dral church.  MR.  EDGCUMBE  could  perhaps 
obtain  further  information  respecting  Canon  Bel- 
lairs from  his  daughter,  Miss  Nona  Bellairs,  who 
resides,  I  think,  at  Bournemouth,  though  I  do  not 
know  her  exact  address.  FRED.  C.  FROST. 

Teignmouth. 

MAJOR  JOHN  WAUGH  (7th  S.  iv.  128).— I  notice 
that  this  query  from  Y.  S.  M.  is  still  unanswered, 
probably  because  the  querist  regards  Major  Waugh 
as  necessarily  of  Scotch  extraction.  It  may  help 
him,  however,  if  he  learns  that  there  was  a  York- 
shire family  of  the  name  of  Waugh,  and  that 


Richard  Waugh,  born  about  1601,  was  vicar  of 
Calverley  from  1642  to  1662,  and  of  Darrington 
from  1670  to  1679.  Both  livings  were  at  the  time 
in  the  presentation  of  the  archbishops. 

R.  H.  H. 
Pontefract. 

CH  AMOUNI  (7th  S.  iv.  67,2 1 5).— Coleridge's « Hymn 
before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  [not  "  Valley  "]  of  Cha- 
mouni '  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  original.  It  was 
an  expansion  of  a  recast  German  poem  by  Frederica 
Brun.  "The  dry  bones  of  the  German  outline 
have  been  created  by  Coleridge  into  the  fulness  of 
life,"  says  De  Quincey.  I  draw  attention  to  this 
because  S.  says  the  poem  has  been  "  translated 
into  German  by  Pfizer."  A  reference  to  this  trans- 
lation would  oblige.  J.  DYKES  CAMPBELL. 

HUGHES  AND  PARKINSON  (7th  S.  iii.  517;  ir. 
319).— There  is  a  noted  firm  of  clockmakers  (Par- 
kinson &  Frodsham),  established  in  1801,  still 
carrying  on  business  at  4,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 
The  Parkinson  inquired  for  by  WATCHMAN  may 
have  been  the  founder  of  this  firm. 

JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 

SALT  SPOONS  (7th  S.  iii.  349).— Among  the 

regalia  in  the  Tower  of  London  there  are  some 

salt  spoons  which  were  used  at  the  coronation 

banquet  of  George  IV.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

KEENE  AND  ANDREWS  FAMILIES  (7th  S.  iv.  249). 
— It  would  not  seem  likely  that  Edmund  Keene, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely  (1770-1781),  was  educated 
at  any  other  college  in  Cambridge  than  Peter- 
louse,  of  which  he  was  elected  master  in  1748,  at 
;he  age  of  thirty-five,  or  held  other  livings  prior  to 
that  date.     Probably  there  may  be  some  notice 
of   him  in    Nichols's   'Literary  Anecdotes.'    In 
Wensleydale,  or  Rural  Contemplations,'  a  poem 
)y  Thomas  Maude,  third  edition,  dated  1780,  the 
allowing  panegyric  of  him  occurs  : — 
If  soft  persuasion,  unaffected  grace, 
With  love  extended  o'er  the  human  race ; 
If  learning,  truth,  or  glowing  zeal  invite, 
See  them  in  candid  Ely  all  unite. 
See  them  add  lustre  to  the  sacred  lawn, 
Smile  on  the  needy,  on  the  friendless  dawn. 
When  merit  pines,  alert  each  want  to  scan, 
Steps  forth  the  prelate,  patron,  and  the  man. 

n  those  days  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
Torkshire,  in  which  Wensleydale  is  situated, 
ormed  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  over 
rhich  see  Dr.  Keene  had  presided  from  1752  until 
is  translation  to  Ely  in  1770.  In  all  probability 
e  was  known  to  Thomas  Maude,  the  author  of 
Wensleydale,'  from  this  circumstance.  Mr. 
daude  died  in  1798,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
s;e,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Wensley. 
Jpon  his  tomb  he  is  described  as  "  of  Burley,  in 
le  West  Riding  of  this  County"  (i.e.,  York), 
Ulibone's  '  Dictionary  of  Authors '  assigns  to  him 
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the  following  publications  :  '  Wensleydale,  or  Eural 
Contemplations,'  three  editions,  4to. ;  <  Verbeia,  or 
Wharfedale,'  with  notes,  4to.,  1782  ;  '  Viator,  or  a 
Journey  from  London  to  Scarbro'  by  way  of  York  ; 
'  The  Invitation,  or  Urbanity,'  4to.,  1791. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Edmund  Keene  was  admitted  at  Caius  College 
in  1730,  and  made  Fellow  of  Peterhouse  in  1739. 
Stanhope,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1740, 
appears  to  have  been  his  first  living.  He  was 
previously  Whitehall  preacher  in  1738,  and  "chap- 
Jain  to  a  regiment  of  marines"  in  1740.  Mrs. 
Keene,  who  died  1776,  was  "the  only  daughter  of 
Lancelot  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Edmonton,  formerly 
an  eminent  linen-draper  in  Cheapside,  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Bishop  Andrews."  See  Chalmers's  *  Biographical 
Dictionary.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

It  seems  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  name  of 
Edmond  Keene,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
and  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
authorized  list  of  Cambridge  graduates.  Did  he 
change  his  name  ?  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

4  DAVID,  THE  SON  OF  JESSE  '  (7th  S.  iv.  228).— 
I  presume  the  operetta  referred  to  by  MR.  E. 
INGLIS  is  '  The  Spoiling  of  Goliath ;  or,  David,  the 
Son  of  Jesse.'     This  was  written  by  Elbridge 
Streeter  Brooks,  the  author  of  'Historic  Boys,' 
&c.,  late  of  the  editorial  staff  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
now  critical  and  literary  editor  for  the  D.  Lothrop 
Co.,  of  Boston,  where  he  may  be  addressed.    The 
composer  was  E.  C.  Phelps,  of  Brooklyn.    The 
operetta  was  put  upon  the  stage  in  the  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Opera-house  with  an  excellent  cast,  hand- 
some costumes,  and  appropriate  scenery,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  an  appreciative  audience 
A  little  feeling  was  raised  against  the  play  by  the 
orthodox  religious  press  (the  author  is  a  Uni 
versalist),  and  so  it  was  thought  best  not  to  force 
it  in  the  cities,  but  to  perform  to  rural  audiences 
but  for  some  reason  the  play  did  not  "  take."    I 
certainly  had  merit,  but  none  of  those  sensationa 
elements  which  nowadays  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  success  of  a  play.  A.  GROWOLL. 

Probably  this  operetta  is  only  one  of  the  man; 
"  services  of  song n  now  so  fashionable  among  th 
"  singing  schools  "  of  Nonconformist  chapels.  Thes 
performances  are,  I  believe,  entirely  vocal,  an 
not  spectacular.  ED.  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Eastings. 

LE  FEVRE  (7th  S.  iv.  69,  216).— FABER  will  fin 
several  historical  instances  of  persons  bearing  th 
names  Fevre,  Favour,  and  Faber  cited  by  T.  C.  i 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  x.  447.  In  the  register  of  th 
French  Church  at  Sandwich,  founded  in  the  reign 


ueen  Elizabeth,  occurs  the  name  of  one  Nicholas 
efebure.     Many  variants  of  this  name  will  be 
ound  in  the  index  to  the  Camden  Society's  '  List 
f  Foreigners  Resident  in  England  1618-1688.' 
EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

TITAN  A  AND  THESEUS  '  (7th  S.  i.  387  ;  iii.  333). 
— Since  writing  my  former  note  I  have  acquired 
n  imperfect  copy  of  this  rare  book.    Although 
n  examination  it  proves  to  have  no  connexion 
hatever  with  the  fairy  fantasies  of  'A  Mid- 
umrner  Night's  Dream,'  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
collation  of  it  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity  : — 
The  |  Historic     of  |  Titana,    and  |  Theseus.  |  Very 
leasant  for  age  to  avoide  drow-  |  sie  thoughts :  profit- 
ble  for  youth  to  |  avoide  wanton  pastimes :  so  that  to 
oth  |  it  brings  the    mindes  content.  \  Written   by   W. 
Jettie.  |  LONDON  |  Printed  for  Robert  Bird,  and  are  to 
e  sold  at  his  |  shop  in  S1  Lawrence  Lane,  at  the  Signe  of 
he  |  Bible.    1636. 

Collation  :  A 1,  Title  ;  A  2,  Dedication  "  to  the 
Eight  Worshipfull  Hvmphrie  Conisbye";  Bl— G2 
n  fours.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 

THE  WORD  "  HUNDRED  "  (7th  S.  iv.  322).— I 
am  much  obliged  to  DR.  CHANCE  ;  though  he  does 
not  profess  to  understand  my  explanation,  he  has 
lucceeded  in  showing  how  it  ought  to  be  under- 
itood.    When  I  said  that  the  Goth,  taihun-tehund 
s  equivalent  to   ten-tenth,  I  meant  this,  as  he 
supposes,  as  a  verbal  equation,   not  as  an  ex- 
planation.    I  accept  his  admendment.    The  word 
.s  "literally  ten-tenth"  but  its  meaning  is  tenth 
tenth.    In  the  phrase  tenth  tenth,  the  former  tenth 
s  adjectival,  and  the  second  tenth  is  used  as  a 
substantive.    I  hope  this  puts  it  right.     I  am 
willing  [to  concede  further  that  hund  represents, 
not  t-enth  without  the  t,  but  tenth  without  the  t 
and  a  part  of  the  e.    This  is  symbol-splitting  work. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


A  EARE  COIN  (7th  S.  iv.  266).— No  doubt,  as 
the  Eev.  J.  Shortt  remarks,  this  coin  is  an  angel 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  but  was  in  use  long 
anterior  to  that  period.  I  can  trace  it  back  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  in  circulation  earlier  still.  That  it 
underwent  some  trifling  alterations  is  no  proof 
against  its  identity,  for  this  has  been  the  case  with 
many  other  coins.  Take,  for  instance,  the  shilling 
of  Charles  II.  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present 
reign.  As  to  itsvalue  atvarious  periods,  Chambers 
('  Cyclopedia,'  1738)  eays  :  "  In  1  Henry  VI.  it 
was  6s.  8d,  in  1  Henry  VIII.  7s.  6d.,  in  34 
Henry  VIII.  8s.,  in  6  Edward  VI.  it  was  10s. 
The  angel  now  subsists  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
money  of  account  denoting  20s."  This  was  about 
11  George  II. 

I  once  was  in  possession  of  one  of  these  coins, 
but  gave  it  to  a  friend  some  years  ago.  It  was  the 
facsimile  of  the  one  described  in  E.  C.'s  paper.  My 
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specimen  had  a  hole  near  the  top,  through  which  I 
conjecture  a  ribbon,  or  some  kind  of  fastening, 
might  have  passed,  so  as  to  attach  it  to  some  part 
of  the  person,  most  likely  round  the  neck.  Hence 
it  always  struck  me  as  being  one  of  those  amulets 
or  charms  which  are  known  to  have  been  so  much 
in  use  during  the  time  of  the  great  plague.  I 
hardly  think  these  coins  are  now  so  rare  as  to  be 
of  any  considerable  value ;  nor  can  I  quite  see  the 
force  of  Mr.  Shortt's  suggestion,  that  the  one  in 
question  was  a  "  medal  struck  in  honour  of  a  naval 
victory."  I  cannot  call  to  mind  what  was  the  date 
of  the  coin  which  I  formerly  possessed. 

EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

The  coin  described  is  a  touch-piece,  and  if  it  has 
a  perforation  (at  the  upper  part,  probably)  has 
doubtless  been  worn  by  some  patient  afflicted  with 
scrofula  in  the  hope  of  thus  simply  getting  rid  of 
the  complaint.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are 
any  touch-pieces  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  I 
possess  those  of  Charles  II.  (gold),  James  II.  (silver ; 
this  also  occurs  in  gold),  James  III.  (the  Old  Pre- 
tender), Charles  III.  (the  Young  Pretender) ;  there 
are  also  pieces  of  Cardinal  York  (Henry  Benedict) 
and  of  Anne.  I  believe  that  the  touch-piece  of 
the  latter  sovereign  which  was  unsuccessfully 
applied  as  a  periapton  to  the  young  Samuel 
Johnson  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  full  and  graphic  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
touching  for  the  evil  is  given  (pp.  74-8)  in  Sir 
William  Lower's  '  Relation  of  the  Voiage  and 

Residence  of. Charles  II.  in  Holland  from  the 

25  of  May  to  the  2  of  June,  1660.'  Sir  William 
says:— 

"  For  as  much  as  the  Angels,  which  is  a  kind  of  gold  so 
named,  because  it  hath  the  figure  of  an  Angel  upon  it,  are 
so  rare,  that  they  scarce  be  gotten,  especially  in  these 
Provinces  ;  the  King  useth  ordinarily,  as  he  did  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  ten  shillings  peeces,  which  are 
near  of  the  same  value." 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

Richmond  on  Thames. 

[Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged 
with  thanks.] 

"SOLDIERS'  BUTTONS,"  A  FLOWER  NAME  (7th 
S.  iv.  247).— Prior  has  no  entry  under  this  head. 
In  Britten  and  Holland's  '  Dictionary '  six  plants 
are  named  as  "soldiers'  buttons."  They  are 
Lychnis  diurna,  Anemone  nemorosa,  Lythrum 
salicaria,  Papaver  rhceas,  Plantago  lanceolata, 
and  liosa  canina.  In  all  except  the  last  the 
flowers  are  the  buttons  ;  in  the  case  of  the  rose  the 
red  fruits  have  that  distinction.  The  lychnis  is 
the  one  best  known  by  this  name,  and  is  often 
called  "  red  soldiers,"  the  anemone  being  "  white 
•oldiers."  In  Lancashire  and  North  Yorkshire 
the  flowers  of  Lychnis  diurna  are  called  "lousy 
soldiers'  buttons."  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD. 

The  plants  to  which  I  have  found  this  name 
given  in  various  localities  are  (1)  Geranium 


Robertianum,  in  South  Buckinghamshire ;  (2) 
Galium  aparine,  in  Cumberland ;  (3)  Caltha 
palustris,  in  Somersetshire.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  Scarborough  plant  was  any  one  of 
these.  In  Lancashire  the  red  lychnis  (Lychnis 
diurna)  goes  by  the  name  of  "lousy  soldiers' 
buttons,"  presumably  on  account  of  the  number  of 
small  black  insects  with  which  the  flowers  are  fre- 
quently infested.  ROBERT  HOLLAND. 
Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

["  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  index  to  Gerard's 
1  Herbal '  "  (W.  E.  BUCKLEY).  "  In  Norfolk  this  is  a 
well-known  name  for  the  red  campion,  Lychnis  diurna  " 
(H.  G.  ALDIS).  "MR.  HARD?  may  find  much  curious 
information  in  '  Flowers  and  Flower  Lore,'  by  Hilderic 
Friend,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1884  "  (EDWARD  DAK.IN).  "  Near 
Teignmouth  the  prickly  tufts  of  the  burdock  are  known 
to  children  as  'soldiers'  buttons'"  (FRED.  C.  FROST). 
Other  communications  received. 1 

WRINKLE  (7th  S.  iv.  328).— In  Skeat's  '  Etym. 
Diet.,'  second  edition,  p.  834,  two  references  for 
wrinkle,  in  the  sense  of  "  trick,"  are  given.  One 
is  Lyly,  '  Euphues,'  ed.  Arber,  p.  389  (now  brought 
forward) ;  and  the  other  Latimer,  letter  49,  ed. 
Parker  Soc.,  pp.  421-2.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call 
the  word  "slang,"  because  it  is  merely  a  derivative 
(as  said  in  the  same  '  Dictionary,'  p.  721)  of  the 
A.-S.  wrenc  or  wrence,  for  which  a  reference  is 
given  to  Grein,  ii.  742.  Grein  gives  six  examples ; 
perhaps  one  may  suffice  :  "  Ac  he  hie  mid  tham 
ilcan  wrence  beswac  the  he  set  heoraserran  gemetingge 
dyde";  i. «.,  but  he  (Hannibal)  deceived  them  (the 
Romans)  by  means  of  the  same  wrinkle  (stratagem) 
as  he  had  done  at  their  former  meeting  ;  Alfred, 
'  Orosius,'  iv.  9.  For  "  king's  English  "  Alfred  is  a 
respectable  authority.  CELER. 

I  directed  attention  to  Lyly's  use  of  this  word 
some  time  ago  (vide  ante,  6th  S.  vi.  366).  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  reply  is  given  at  p.  456,  to  which  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  correspondent  will  be  glad 
to  be  referred.  '  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SALISBURY  CAMPANILE  (7th  S.  iv.  247).— This 
was  demolished  before  my  grandfather  settled  there 
in  1 794,  for  he  had  only  seen  it  when  a  boy.  Dods- 
worth's  '  History '  does  not  credit  Bishop  Douglas 
(appointed  in  1791)  with  "manifesting  his  liberality 
by  those  improvements  in  the  Cathedral  and  epis- 
copal Palace  which  will  be  described,"  but  only 
Bishop  Barrington  (translated  that  year  to  Dur- 
ham). The  liberality  of  selling  the  bells  and 
materials  of  that  structure  to  defray  the  cost  of 
Wyattizing  the  church  and  palace  was  not,  I 
think,  a  bad  notion,  as  times  go.  Look  at  what 
enlightened  London  in  our  day  (1840)  has  done 
with  the  Southwark  nave.  The  bell  tower  had 
really  little  pretence  to  beauty.  Its  author,  Canon 
"  Elias  the  Engynier,"  must  have  had  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  effects  of  bell  swinging  on  his  masonry, 
which,  though  but  seventy  feet  high,  contained 
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near  150,000  cubic  feet  ;  and,  without  any  of  the 
twelve  huge  buttresses  that  made  nearly  half  of 
this,  it  should  have  sufficed  for  even  a  Russian 
peal.  The  belfry  and  spire  above  were  only  of 
timber,  doubtless  a  model  of  what  he  would  have 
placed  (but  happily  did  not)  on  the  church's  central 
lantern.  Every  such  central  steeple  has  long  ago 
been  burnt,  as  York,  Lincoln,  Keims,  London, 
Bruges,  Rouen,  and  even  Wren's  mere  roof  on  his 
Westminster  lantern.  But  even  had  one  at  Salis- 
bury escaped,  it  would  have  deprived  us  of  Richard 
de  Farley's  finest  steeple  in  existence.  We  may 
yet  hope  some  day  the  spire  (in  which  alone  is 
nearly  all  the  curvature)  may  be  straightened  (as 
chimneys  have  been)  by  drilling  holes  through 
some  beds  of  mortar,  the  poor  single  bell  removed, 
and  the  whole  tower  opened,  as  it  was  designed 
and  remained  till  1460.  E.  L.  G. 

ALLHALLOWS,  BREAD  STREET  :  JOHN  MILTON 
(7th  S.  iv.  309).—  As  this  church  was  demolished 
no  longer  ago  than  1877,  there  ought  to  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  tablet.  Has  NEMO 
tried  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments?  EDWARD  DAKIN. 

Kingstanley,  Glos. 

SCOTS  KIRK-SESSION  RECORDS  (7th  S.  iv.  307). 
—  Of  these  registers  —  full  of  the  richest  unused 
material  for  the  social  history  of  the  Scots,  and  valu- 
able in  many  ways  as  the  official  record  of  the  work- 
ings of  a  democratic  and  representative  institution 
which  has  existed  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  is  still  powerful  throughout  Scotland  — 
there  are  very  few  printed,  and  of  these  hardly  one 
can  be  said  to  be  intelligently  edited.  I  believe 
there  is  no  list  available  of  such  as  have  been 
printed,  and  it  would  be  well  to  supply  one  here. 
The  following  occur  to  me  :  — 

Perth,  1577-1634  ('Spottiswoode  Club  Miscellany' 
vol.  ii.). 

S.  Andrews,  1559-1563  ('  Maitland  Club  Miscellanv  ' 
vol.  Hi.). 

Aberdeen,  1562-1660  (Spalding  Club,  '  Selections  from 
Ecclesiastical  Records  '). 

Edinburgh,  &c.  (Appendix  to  Lee's  'History  of  Church 
of  Scotland,'  vol.  ii.). 

Dyeart  (•  Maitland  Club,  Notices  of  Local  Records 
of). 

1865TfemHne'  1640'1689  (T"  G'  Stevenson,  Edinburgh, 
Kinghorn,  1581-1659  (J.  Crawford,  Kirkcaldy  1863) 
uchline  ('  Old  Church  Life/  by  Dr.  Edgar;  Gardiner, 


Alloa,  Clackmanan,  &c.  ('  Proceedings  of  Alloa  Society 
of  Natural  and  Archaeological  Science,  J.  Lothian,  Allc? 

Glasgow,  1581  (Gordon's  'History  of  Glasgow  '  vol  i 
etpattim,  J.  Tweed,  Glasgow,  1872). 

Several  others  have  been  printed  in  the  antiquarian 
column  of  local  journals,  as  at  Cupar-Fife,  Avr 
Dumfries  ;  and  in  the  Kilmarnock  Standard  1879 

¥**  record  of  Woiwid,1 

of  our  recent  local  histories 


contain  large,  extracts  from  these  records,-  e.  g. , 
Gordon's  'Chronicles  of  Keith/  &c.,  Davidson's 

Inverurie  and  the  Earldom  of  Garioch.'  All 
these  together  form,  however,  but  a  poor  fragment 
of  the  great  mass  of  manuscript  volumes  detailed 
in  Turnbull's  'Parochial  Eegisters  of  Scotland' 
(Edinburgh,  T.  G.  Stevenson,  1849). 

W.  F.  (2). 

Saline  Manse,  Fife. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv, 
329).— 

What  was  their  sweet  desire  and  subtle  yearning, 

Lovers  and  ladies  whom  their  song  enrols  ? 
Faint  to  the  flame  which  in  my  breast  is  burning; 
Less  than  the  love  with  which  1  ache  for  souls. 
This  is  the  fifth  stanza  of  '  St.  Paul,'  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
See   'Poems,'  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
fourth  edition,  1875.  EDWARD 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &o. 

London  Marriage  Licences,  1521-1869.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Foster  from  Excerpts  by  the  late  Col.  Chester,  D.C.L. 
(Quaritch.) 

Alumni  Oxonienses,  1715-1886 :  being  the  Matriculation 
Register  of  the  University.  Alphabetically  Arranged, 
Revised,  and  Annotated  by  Joseph  Foster.  Vol.  I. 
(The  Author.) 

THERE  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  services  to  genealogy 
of  the  late  Col.  Chester.  Painstaking,  accurate,  indus- 
trious, and  conscientious  beyond  mortal  wont,  he  did 
more,  probably,  than  any  man  of  his  epoch  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  genealogy  and  lighten  the  labours  of  suc- 
ceeding students.  Apart  from  his  published  works, 
which  in  accuracy  and  importance  are  unrivalled,  Col. 
Chester  was  known  to  have  left  behind  him  immense 
genealogical  collections,  concerning  which  inquiries  have 
more  than  once  been  made  in  'N.  &  Q.'  A  great 
portion  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Quaritch,  by  whom 
they  are  now  given  to  the  world.  Of  these  the  noble 
volume  of '  London  Marriage  Licences '  is  the  first  instal- 
ment. The  original  extracts  consist  of  five  folio  volumes 
of  four  hundred  pages  each,  written  out  in  chronological 
order,  and  indexed,  of  which  three  are  occupied  with 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Office,  1521-1828,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster's  Office  (the  whole  of  which 
are  taken),  1599-1G99  ;  one  with  the  Faculty  Office  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1540-1869  ;  and  one  with  the 
Vicar  General's  Office  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1660-1679. 

These  precious  extracts,  made  at  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Cokayne,  Norroy  King  at  Arms,  have  been  arranged 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  whose  own  contribu- 
tions to  genealogy  and  heraldry  have  already  won  highest 
recognition.  Mr.  Foster  has  done  wisely  in  adopting 
throughout  the  alphabetical  order,  a  system  he  pre- 
viously employed  in  his  '  Collectanea  Genealogica.'  The 
male  name  necessarily  stands  first.  A  complete  "  Index 
of  Matches,"  under  female  names,  renders  the  task  easy 
of  tracing  any  individual  of  either  sex.  The  method 
and  the  amount  of  information  conveyed,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  information  supplied,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  single  instance  :  "  Betterton,  Thomas,  of  West- 
minster, gent,  bachelor,  about  30,  and  Mary  Saunderson, 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  spinster,  about  25,  consent  of 
her  mother  —  Sanderson  (sic),  widow,  alleged  by  Enoch 
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Barrack,  of  St.  Paacras,  Soper  Lane,  London,  grocer,  at 
Islington,  Middlesex.   24  Dec.,  1662.    V."    By  the  V.  is 
indicated  that  the  record  is  in  the  Registry  of  the  Vicar 
General  of  Canterbury.    Thomas  Betterton,  of  course, 
is  the  great  comedian,  who  married  Mary  Saunderson, 
for  some  time  believed  to  be  the  first  English  actress. 
The  date  of  this  marriage  has  been  assumed  to  be  1670, 
and  is  given  as  such  in  both  the  '  Biographia  Britannica  ' 
and  the  '  Biographia  Dramatica.'    In  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  '  it  is  shown,  on  the  strength  of 
Downes's  '  Koscius  Anglicanus,'  to  have  taken  place  in 
1662.    This  date  is  settled  as  correct  by  the  publication 
of  the  licence  obtained  in  that  year.    For  the  first  time 
we  learn  that  Mrs.  Betterton's  name  was  Mary,  and 
we  find  that  the  date  of  1635,  advanced  in  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography'  as  that  of  the   birth 
of  Betterton,  was  approximately  correct.     Under  the 
head  "  Milton,  John,"  is  a  long  extract,  dated  11  Feb., 
1662/3,  "  wch  day  p'rsonally  appeared  John  Milton,  of  ye 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  gent.,   aged 
about  50  yeares,  and  a  widdower,  and  alledged  that  he 
intendeth  to    marry  with    Elizabeth  Minshull,  of  ye 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborne,  in  ye  county  of  Midd., 
mayden,  aged  about  25  years,  and  att  her  owne  disposing, 
and  that  he  knoweth  of  noe  lawfull  lett  or  impedim'  by 
reason  of  any  pr  contract,   consanguinity,   affinity,  or 
otherwise,  to  hinder  the  sd  intended  marriage,  and  of  ye 
truth  hereof  he  offered  to  make  oath  and  prayed  Licence 
to  be  marryed  in  ye  parish  church  of  St.  George  in  ye 
Burrough  of  Southwark,  or  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  in 
London."   |Wherever  we  turn,  indeed,  entries  of  highest 
interest  are  found.   Nov.  21, 1670,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber, 
sculptor,  widower,  about  thirty-three,  seeks  to  marry 
Mrs.  Jane  Colley,  the  result  of  which  nuptials  was  the 
famous  Colley  Gibber,  born  1671.    On  May  21,  1725, 
Theophilus  Gibber,  grandson  of  Caius  Gabriel,  and  son 
of  Colley,  seeks  a  licence  to  marry  Mrs.  Jane  Johnson,  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.    Under  Bacon  (Nath.),  Carew, 
Cavendish,   Evelyn,    Fairfax,  and    innumerable    other 
names,  entries  the  value,  interest,  and  importance  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  are  to  be  found. 
On    Nov.  30,  "John    Dryden  '(subs.  Driden),  of   St. 
Clements  Danes,  Esq.,  bachelor,  about  30,"  obtains  a 
licence  to  marry  "  Dame  Elizabeth  Howard,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields, about  25,  consent  of  her  father,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Berks — at  St.  Swithin,  London."    A  gentleman 
bearing  the  quaint  name  of  Jeremiah   Eightshillings 
espouses  Susannah  Angier  or  Angell.  Whether  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Quarles  has  been  given  we  know  not.    It 
is  interesting  to  hear  that  Francis  Quarles,  gent.,  of 
Romford,  Essex,  married  Ursely  Woodgate,  daughter  of 
John  Woodgate,  of  St.  Andrew,   Holborn.    There  is, 
indeed,  no  end  to  the  curious  and  valuable  information 
to  be  drawn  from  these  pages.    What  Mr.  Foster  says 
about  the  relative  value  of  marriage  records,  which  have 
to  be  sought  far  afield,  as  against  baptisms  and  burials, 
which  can  be  traced  with  comparative  ease,  is  true  and 
well  said.     Mr.   Foster  has  also  supplied  a  valuable 
memoir  of  Col.  Chester,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dean,  A.M.,  with 
a  good  portrait.     The  former  is,  by  special  permission, 
reprinted  with  additions.  In  all  respects,  bibliographical 
and  literary,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  highest  commenda- 
tion.   To  every  library  of  reference  it  is  indispensable. 

Unlike  the  '  Marriage  Licences,'  which  he  has  editec 
for  Mr.  Quaritch,  Mr.  Foster's  'Alumni  Oxonienses '  is 
his  own  speculation.  Like  the  earlier  work,  however,  it 
is  based  upon  the  investigations  of  Col.  Chester.  The 
transcript  of  the  Oxford  Matriculation  Register  was 
carried  by  Col.  Chester  to  the  end  of  1869.  As  with  the 
'Marriage  Licences,'  the  work  was  executed  with  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  Mr.  Cokayne,  of  Exeter  College,  M.A. 
Norroy  King  at  Arms.  Of  the  huge  and,  as  is  justly 


said,  priceless  collection  two  copies  were  taken,  one  of 
which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Foster,  who 
ias  completed  the  list  to  the  end  of  188G,  has  added 
much  new  and  important  matter  which  he  has  been 
allowed  to  transcribe,  has  annotated  the  names,  and  has 
arranged  the  whole  in  alphabetical  order.  Having  done 
;his  he  issues  the  first  part,  comprising  the  letters  A  to 
X  In  doing  so  he  appeals,  with  what  will  no  doubt 
>rove  to  be  just  confidence,  to  those  for  whom  the  work 
s  specially  intended,  to  the  scholar,  the  genealogist,  and 
ihe  man  of  letters,  for  support  which  will  enable  him  to 
)lace  within  reach  the  full  stores  he  has  accumulated. 
To  many  sons  "of  Alma  Mater"  it  will,  Mr.  Foster 
lolds,  be  a  labour  of  love  to  "  help  on  the  gradual  per- 
rection  of  Oxford's  roll  of  fame."  To  the  clergy  Mr. 
Foster  makes  special  appeal,  holding  that  the  informa- 
;ion  they  can  supply  concerning  their  predecessors  will 
36  of  highest  utility  to  him. 

It  is  but  just  to  back  up  this  appeal.  Sanguine  as  ho 
was,  Col.  Chester  held  that  the  list  he  made  out  would 
never  be  printed.  Should  it  be  given  to  the  world  it 
will  be  to  genealogists  a  boon  absolutely  inestimable. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  a 
work  of  the  class,  a  single  instance  advanced  by  Mr. 
Foster  may  suffice.  Of  John  Butler,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
1777-88,  subsequently  translated  to  Hereford,  it  is  said 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  viii.  67,  "  He 
was  not  a  member  of  either  university,  though  in  later 
life  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge." 
Mr.  Foster  supplies,  however,  the  following  entry,  which 
is  conclusive :  "  Butler,  John.  s(on  of)  James,  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  pleb.,  University  Coll.,  matric.  10  May, 
1733,  aged  15,  B.C.L.  1746,  D.C.L.  1752."  Then  follow 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  his  death,  Dec.  10, 
1802.  Here  is  an  absolute  addition  to  our  biographical 
knowledge.  As  regards  the  extent  of  the  list,  it  may 
suffice  to  show  that  under  the  name  Coleridge  appear  no 
fewer  than  twenty-six  entries.  To  every  member  of  either 
university,  to  every  genealogist,  and  to  all  engaged  in 
historical  or  biographical  pursuits,  the  mere  title  of  the 
work  involves  its  full  recommendation  and  tells  how 
formidable  a  labour  Mr.  Foster  has  undertaken.  No 
living  writer  is,  indeed,  treading  so  closely  as  he  in  the 
path  of  Col.  Chester.  His  own  list  of  works,  many  of 
them  of  highest  importance,  is  already  formidable,  and 
of  the  works  of  general  utility,  as  distinguished  from 
privately  printed  family  pedigrees,  many  are  already  out 
of  print.  Mr.  Foster's  spirited  efforts  will  win  him 
grateful  recognition,  and  we  are  anxious  to  give  a  task 
such  as  he  now  undertakes  all  the  publicity  in  our  power. 
The  completion  of  this  huge  undertaking  is  the  more  to 
be  hoped,  since  there  is  a  hint  that  the  united  college 
registers  of  Cambridge  may  in  their  turn  also  see  tho 
light. 

A  SCHEME  of  international  copyright  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth.  Century  by  Mr.  R.  Pearsall  Smith, 
under  the  title  of  'An  Olive  Branch  from  America,'  ob- 
tains the  modified  approval  of  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  letters,  including  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tennyson, 
to  whom  it  has  been  shown.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
will  none  of  it,  however,  and  Mr.  Walter  Besant  has 
much  to  say  on  the  other  side.  Prof.  Huxley,  writing 
on  '  Science  and  the  Bishops,'  continues  an  argument  he 
has  formerly  advanced.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Tregellas  has 
much  that  is  worth  attention  to  tell  concerning  Cornish 
'  County  Characteristics,'  and  Mr.  Churton  Collins  asks 
'  Can  Literature  be  Taught  ?  '—In  the  Fortnightly  the 
author  of  '  Greater  Britain  '  begins  a  series  of  papers  on 
'  The  British  Army  '  which  are  likely  to  create  no  less 
interest  than  the  series  on  '  The  Present  Position  of  Euro- 
pean Politics.'  Mr,  Seeley,  advocating  a  Midland  Uni- 
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versity,  speculates  concerning  the  day  when  there  will  be 
a  university  wherever  there  ia  a  great  town.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  writes  on  *  American  Museums'  and  Signer 
Castelar  on '  The  Papacy  and  the  Temporal  Power.'  The 
selection  by  men  of  letters  of  their  favourite  passages  in 
prose  and  verse  is  finished,  without,  it  must  be  owned, 
greatly  enlightening  the  world.— To  Macmillan's  Mr. 
fl.  S.  Keene  sends  an  excellent  and  very  instructive 
paper  on  '  Omar  Khayyam.'  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh 
gives  one  more  account  of  a  Chinese  theatre.  Some  un- 
published letters  of  Claverhouse  have  historical  inte- 
rest. '  Saint  Columbanus '  and '  The  Historical  Novel ' 
are  also  the  subject  of  articles.— An  essay  in  Temple  Bar 
on  Lord  Carteret  supplies  much  information  concerning 
this  brilliant  associate  of  Swift  that  will  be  new  to  most 
readers.  It  gives  some  excellent  stories,  and  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  George  II.,  his  court  and  his  sur- 
roundings.—In  the  Gentleman's  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  writes 
on  ' Coleridge  among  the  Jesuits '  and  Mr.  Walford  upon 
'Ewelme  and  the  Chaucer  Tomb.'— In  the  Century  'The 
Home  and  Haunts  of  Washington/  accompanied  by  a 
portrait  (after  J.  Wright)  and  an  autograph,  has  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  scenes  from  Washington's  early 
life,  with  view  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  'History  of 
Abraham  Lincoln '  is  satisfactorily  continued.  There  is 
a  striking  account  of  Grant's  last  campaign.  A  fresh 
series  of  composite  photographs  from  college  life  are 
very  curious  in  the  results  they  convey. — Murray's  gives 
a  poem,  hitherto  unprinted,  of  Thomas  Hood,  an  account 
by  Sir  Drummond  Hay  how  he  stopped  piracy  in 
Morocco ;  and  part  ii.  of  Lady  Macdonald's  '  On  a 
Canadian  Salmon  River.'— 'The  Karen  at  Home,'  in 
the  Cornhill,  is  a  sketch  of  life  in  Burmah.  '  Some  old 
Coffee  Houses '  has  an  antiquarian  flavour.  '  Dartmoor ' 
and '  What  is  a  Gentleman  ? '  are  also  readable.— Under 
the  title  of '  A  Peculiar  People '  Mr.  Bent  gives  in  Long- 
man's one  of  his  now  familiar  studies  of  Eastern  life. 
Mr.  Buckland  writes  on  '  Elephant  Hunting  in  India ' 
and  Mr.  Lang's  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship '  remains  enter- 
taining.—' Old  St.  James's  Palace '  is  treated  of  in  All 
the  Year  Round. 

MESSRS.  CASSELL  have  issued  Part  I.  of  the  Woman's 
World,  an  illustrated  magazine.  It  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  recent  pastoral  plays  at  Combe  House,  of 
which  some  agreeable  views  are  given.  The  general 
contents  are  sufficiently  miscellaneous. 

PART  XLVIII.  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  collection  of 
Parodies,  dealing  with  poems  by  Mr.  Norton,  old 
English  songs,  &c.,  finishes  vol.  iv.  The  collection,  it 
now  seems,  is  to  extend  to  eight  volumes. 

Nos.  III.  and  IV.  of.  the  Bookbinder  (Wm.  Clowes  & 
Sons)  have  good  illustrations  of  a  binding  with  the  arms  of 
Louis  XIV.,  German  binding  in  stamped  calf  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  modern  English  binding  by  Zaehns- 
dorf,  a  beautifully  executed  binding  from  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Strasburg,  1536,  &c.  It  contains  also 
an  instructive  paper  on  the  history  of  bindings  in  cloth. 

WITH  the  October  number  of  their  catalogue  Messrs. 
Jarvis  &  Son  have  issued  the  first  number  of '  The  Book- 
Collector's  Fly-Leaf,'  giving  an  account  of  scarce  works 
and  of  modern  reproductions. 

WITH  Part  XXXI.  the  translation  of  Prof.  Ebers's 
Egypt,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Picturesque,  is 
finished,  and  the  two  superb  volumes  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader.  With  the  concluding  part,  in  addition 
to  titles  and  long  list  of  engravings,  are  given  portraits 
of  Mohammed  AH  and  the  Khedive  Tawfeek.— Old  and 
Nw  London,  Part  II.,  remains  in  Fleet  Street  and  the 
districts  adjacent.  Of  Clifford's  Inn  and  old  Serjeant's 
Inn,  Izaak  Walton's  house,  and  other  spots  of  interest 
views  are  given,  There  are  portraits,  of  Hazlitt,  Bishop 


Butler,  &c.,  and  an  illustration  of  the  execution  of  Tom- 
kins  and  Challoner  for  their  share  in  Waller's  plot. — 
Our  Own  Country,  of  which  Part  XXXIV.  appears,  bids 
fair  to  extend  to  considerable  length,  Hull,  Belfast,  and 
Ripon,  and  Fountains  Abbey  are  dealt  with.  Of  Hull  a 
full-page  illustration  is  given.  There  are  several  views 
in  Belfast,  and  an  excellent  picture  of  Fountain  Hall. 
—The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  Part  XLVL,  extends 
from  "Least"  to  "Lozenge,"  and  has  characteristic 
papers  on  "  Life,"  "  Licence,"  "  Lilith,"  "  Live,"  and 
words  compounded  from  "Lithos." — Part  XXII.  of 
Cassell's  Shakespeare  gives  the  closing  scenes  of  '  Tho 
Winter's  Tale,'  and  with  them  concludes  the  comedies. 
The  title-page  and  prefatory  matter  of  the  volume  are 
supplied,  and  a  new  volume  begins  with  '  King  John '  the 
histories.— Part  XVIII.  of  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Victoria  deals  with  the  period  1869-70;  and  has,  among 
numerous  other  illustrations,  views  of  the  opening  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  of 
incidents  connected  with  the  Franco-German  War. — 
Part  II.  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  gives  selections  from  Bret 
Harte,  Mr.  Sala,  and  other  comic  writers. 


to 
We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

GRYPHON  ("Wife  of  a  Baron  Deceased").— Such  does 
not  lose  her  title,  though  the  wives  of  her  husband's  pre- 
decessor and  successor  are  both  alive.  She  is  generally 
spoken  of  by  her  Christian  name,  as,  say,  Maria,  Baroness 

of ,  her  predecessor  being,  say,  Amelia,  Baroness  of 

,  and  her  successor  Baroness,  or  customarily  Lady 

S.  G.  («  Rococo  ").— For  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
word  see  6th  s.  ix.  166,  271,  376,  436;  x.  10, 54, 151, 237, 
335. 

VIATOR  ("Basil  Plant  of  Isabella ").— Read  Keats'a 
poem  '  Isabella;  or,  the  Pot  of  Basil.' 

EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN  ("  Atavism  ").— A  tendency  in 
plants  to  return  to  their  primitive  types.  In  physiology, 
resemblance  to  ancestors.— William  Cleland  died  1741. 
Exact  date  of  birth  is  unknown. 

J.  A.  HEATH  ("  There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  mid- 
night ") — The  sonnet  on  Homer  in  which  the  line  appears 
is  in  the  '  Posthumous  and  Fugitive  Poems  of  Keats.' 
See  '  Works,'  by  Buxton  Forman  (Reeves  &  Turner,  1883), 
ii.  237—8. 

To  MAoRoBERT,  F.  T.  HIBQAME,  and  others.— It  ia 
impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  replies  in  which  the 
original  title  is  changed  and  references  are  not  given. 

H.W.  FORSYTE  HARWOOD  ("Descendants  of  English 
Kings  "). — Anticipated.    See  ante,  pp.  354-5. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 


fiate*. 

THE  TERCENTENARY  OP  MARY,  QUEEN  OP 
SCOTS:  THE  EYEWITNESS'S  ACCOUNT  OP 
THE  EXECUTION  AT  FOTHERINGHAY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  363.) 

P.  104.  Instead  of  "saith"  (1.  7)  read  speaketh. 
Instead  of  "  place  "  (1.  13)  read  time.  Instead  of 
"  hand"  (1.  17)  read  stroke.  Instead  of  " books  " 
(1.  19)  read  book.  Instead  of  "  are  "  (1.  20)  read  is. 
For  "  to"  (1.  23)  read  unto.  For  "your  Christ" 
(1.  24)  read  then  Christ.  For  "vantage"  (1.  25) 
read  advantage.  For  "entrance"  (1.  26)  read 
entry;  and  instead  of  "hope"  (1.  34)  read  hour. 

P.  105.  Instead  of  the  second  "in  the  day  of" 
(1.  3)  read  unto.  Instead  of  "hear"  (1.  4)  read 
have.  For  "replete"  (1.  6)  read  repeated.  For 
"cursed"  (1.  7)  read  accursed.  For  "at"  (1.  8) 
read  on.  In  place  of  "for"  (1.  9)  read  unto.  For 
"sin"  (1.  15)  read  sins.  For  "in"  (1.  19)  read  into. 
In  place  of  "have  never  been"  (1.  27)  read  were  not. 
Cross  out  "other"  and  "are  broken  and"  (1.  28). 
After  "fly"  (1.  30)  insert  for  succour;  and  in 
place  of  "are"  read  be.  Insert  last  before  "pas- 
sage "(1.32). 

P.  106.  After  "I"  (1.  1)  insert  most  humbly.  In 
place  of  "loving"  (I.  5)  read  blessed;  and  for 
"  place  "  (1.  6)  read  grace.  Instead  of  "  this  "  (1.  7) 
read  of  which,  and  insert  said  before  "Queen." 
For  "  to"  (1.  8)  read  unto.  After  "thereof"  (1.  10) 


insert  I  mean.  Instead  of  "your  faith"  (I.  14) 
read  yourself.  Instead  of  "  then  the  Earls,  when 
they  saw  how  unconformable  she  was"  (1.  20) 
read  then  said  the  two  Earls,  when  they  saw  how 
far  unreasonable  she  was.  Strike  out  "  said  "  (1. 
22).  Before  "  that "  (I.  23)  insert  with  Mr.  Dean, 
and  cross  out  the  first  "may."  For  "mind"  (1. 
24)  read  heart.  Insert  said  before  "  Queen "  (1.  26), 
and  with  me  after  "pray."  Strike  out  "on"  (1. 
33). 

P.  107.  After  "the"  (1.  1)  insert  said  Mr. 
After  "and"  (1.  3)  insert  most.  Instead  of  "at  the 
side  of  the  cross"  (1.  31)  read  on  Thy  side  upon  the 
cross.  Before  "this"  (1.  32)  insert  saying,  and  for 
"  say"  read  saying. 

P.  108.  After  "her"  (L  1)  insert  soul.     For 

being  "  (1.  2)  read  be  the.  Before  "  be  "  (1.  3)  in- 
sert and.  After  "thy"  (L  12)  insert  hand  and. 
For  "bless"  (1.  15)  read  to  praise.  Instead  of 
"  liveth  and  reigneth  one  "  (1.  16)  read  livest  and 
reignest  ever  one.  Insert  said  before  "  Queen  "  (1. 
18).  For  "this"  read  the  (1.  19).  Insert  prayer 
after  "which"  (1.  20),  and  for  "sat"  read  sitting. 
For  "upon"  road  about  (1.  21).  Insert  other  be- 
fore "hand"  (1.  24),  and  her  after  "of"  (1.  29). 

P.  109.  For"epoke"  (1.  4)  read  spoken.  Instead 
of  "  holding  up  that  she  held  in  her  hand  "  (1.  6) 
read  houldinge  the  Pope  y)ch  she  had  in  her  hande. 
What  does  this  mean?  The  word  "Pope"  is 
written  very  clearly  and  without  any  sign  of  con- 
traction, such  as  for  "  Popery  "  or  "  Popish,"  which 
latter  word  is  written  four  lines  after.  Does 
"  Pope  "  refer  to  the  crucifix  or  to  the  consecrated 
wafer,  which  may  have  been  secretly  conveyed  to 
her  by  De  Preau,  her  almoner,  who  was  in  the 
castle  but  was  denied  access  to  her  ?  In  a  most 
able  and  interesting  paper,  by  Richard  John  King, 
'  A  Day  at  Fotheringhay,'  published  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  September,  1874,  the  writer  speaks  of 
"the  little  oratory,  where,  the  morning  of  her 
death,  she  took  the  consecrated  wafer  which  had 
been  sent  to  her  by  the  Pope,  and  which  he  had 
specially  allowed  her  to  reserve  for  such  an  emer- 
gency." Before  "She  "  (1.  12)  insert  Then.  Before 
"Earl"  (1.  13)  insert  said.  Instead  of  "give" 
(1.  17)  read  grant.  Before  "  ended  "  (1.  27)  insert 
she. 

P.  110.  After  "hope"  (1.  4)  insert  that.  Instead 
of  "  when  "  (1.  6)  read  then ;  and  instead  of  "  her 
crucifix"  read  the  crucifix.  Insert  and  before 
"  one  "  (1.  7);  also  before  "  then  "  (1.  8).  Instead 
of  "  one  "  (1. 9)  read  some,  and  insert  withall  before 
"  told."  Instead  of  "  then  "  (1.  13)  read  that.  In 
place  of  u  ready  "  (1. 14)  read  unreadie.  In  place  of 
;*  the  "  (1.  18)  read  of  the  said.  Instead  of  "  shriek- 
ing  "  (1.  26)  read  weepynge. 

P.  111.  In  place  of  "lamentation"  (1.  1)  read 
lamentinge ;  and  before  "  shrieking  "  insert  crying 
and.  Insert  said  before  "  Queen  "  (1.  3);  and  for 
"  to  "  read  unto.  Insert  I  trust  after  "  day  "  (1. 8). 
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Insert  said  before  "  Queen  "  (1.  14)  and  cross  out 
"  thus."  For  "  to  "  (1. 15)  read  unto  and  insert  ano 
before  "did."  Instead  of  "wise"  (1.  19)  read 
wayes.  Instead  of  "on  "  (1.  21)  read  upon.  Insert 
said  before  "  Queen  "  (1.  23).  For  "  speravi "  (1.  26) 
read  confido.  Instead  of  "  over  her  back  "  (1.  25) 
read  upon  the  blocke.  I  had  been  puzzled  with  this 
sentence  when  I  quoted  it  in  my  *  Fotheringhay  ' 
(p.  129),  and  saw  it  so  quoted  in  other  books.  Why 
should  she  have  held  her  hands  behind  her  back  1 
But  the  words  "upon  the  blocke"  completely 
change  her  last  attitude.  She  evidently  held  the 
chain  (with  the  crucifix)  clasped  in  both  her  hands 
under  her  chin  ;  so  that  "  her  hands,  which  hold- 
ing there  still,  had  been  cut  off  had  they  not  been 
espied."  This  clears  up  a  difficulty. 

P.  112.  In  place  of  "At  last"(l.  1)  read  And  at 
the  last."  Instead  of  "  the  "  (1.  3)  read  an. 

P.  1 13.  Insert  an  before  "  end  "  (1. 2).  In  place 
of  "  pulling  off  part  of  her  dress  "  (I.  4)  read  pluck- 
inge  off  her  garters,  an  action  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  her  little  Skye  terrier.  Insert  crept  before 
"  under  "  (1.  5).  Insert  and  before  "  which  "  (1.  6), 
for  "  could  "  read  would,  and  for  "  by  "  read  with. 
For  "  laid  "  (1.  8)  read  lay.  Insert  same  before 
"dog"  (1.  9).  For  "with"  (1.  10)  read  in.  For 
"  which  "  (1.  12)  read  that.  For  "  to  "  (1.  14)  read 
unto.  Insert  such  before  "  actions"  (1.  20).  Instead 
of  "  do  "  (1.  22)  read  dare  unto.  For  "  am  "  (1.  24) 
read  have,  and  for"  matter  "read  matters.  In  place 
of  "  thing  "  (1.  25)  read  whitt. 

Although  some  of  these  corrections  and  emenda- 
tions may  seem  to  be  trivial,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  will  be  found  to  greatly  improve  Mr.  Wing- 
field's  narrative  as  it  is  printed  by  Bonney ;  and 
this  notice  of  them  is  justified  by  the  world-wide 
interest  taken  in  "R.  W.'s"  official  report  to  Lord 
Burleigh.  In  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Mr.  King  alludes  to  this  report  in  the  following 
passage  :— 

"Such  a  place  is  Fotheringhay,  where  was  enacted  the 
closing  scene  of  the  most  memorable  drama  witnessed  by 
the  sixteenth  century;  a  drama  of  which  the  interest  is 
still  undimimshed,  since  the  characters  of  its  main  actors 
can  still  provoke  a  warmer  partisanship*  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  historical  period ;  and  of  which  the 
most  striking  passages  have  been  preserved  for  us  with 
the  most  hfe-hke  vigour  and  reality." 

We  now  know  that  the  "R.  W.»  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  that  graphic  narrative  was  R.  Wine- 
field. 

Before  the  Marian  Exhibition  was  closed  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Globe  newspaper  bv 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  Bart.,  F.S.  A.Scot.,  F.R.G.S  , 
who  stated  that  in  "an  old  antiquarian  work"  he 
bad  found  the  translation  of  a  Latin  inscription 
formerly  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scot8>  "»  Peterborough  Cathedral.  He  quotes 


retired  from   the  editorship   of 
fore  this  article  appeared. 


this  in  full ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Bonney's 
'Fotheringhay/  together  with  the  original  Latin, 
and  has  frequently  been  quoted, — by  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Sweeting,  in  his  pamphlet  on  '  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  Northamptonshire";  by  my- 
self, in  *  Fotheringhay '  (p.  160);  and  by  many 
others.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  whose 
account  of  the  embalming  of  the  queen's  body  I 
have  also  quoted  (p.  220).  Bonney  says  that  the 
"tablet  was  soon  taken  down,  by  whose  order  is 
not  known"  (p.  126).  I  agree  with  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  that  "  some  brass  or  other  memorial  be 
affixed  to  mark  the  spot "  where  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  first  buried ;  and  this  will  probably  be 
done  with  the  result  of  the  "  Mary "  subscription 
now  being  raised  by  ladies  of  the  name  of  Mary, 
Marie,  Maria,  &c.,  under  the  presidency  of  (Mary) 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntly ;  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  Sir  Duncan  in  hoping  that  the  English 
translation  of  Mr.  Black  wood's  inscription  will  be 
engraved  on  the  memorial  brass. 

It  is  intended  to  form  a  permanent  collection  of 
Mary  Stuart  relics,  &c.,  at  the  Peterborough 
Museum,  and  suitable  donations  will  be  welcomed. 
CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

The  account  of  the  dress  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
at  her  execution,  sent  to  you  by  the  REV.  JOHN 
PICKFORD,  is  interesting  ;  but  it  is  most  surprising 
that  your  correspondent  should  say  that  "it 
tallies  well  with  the  description  of  the  dress  of 
Mary  on  the  morning  of  her  execution,  graphically 
recorded  by  J.  A.  Froude  in  his  'History  of 
England/" 

Mr.  Froude  has  chosen  to  represent  the  last 
moments  of  Mary's  life  as  "brilliant  acting 
throughout";  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  her 
chaplain  Camille  du  Pre'au  for  "fear  of  some 
religious  melodrame."  As  to  her  dress,  he  says  :— 

"She  stood  on  the  black  scaffold  with  the  black 
figures  all  around  her,  bloodred  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
reasons  for  adopting  so  extraordinary  a  costume  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  must  have 
aeen  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  pictorial  efiect  must 
have  been  appalling."—'  History/  vol.  xii.  p.  245. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mary  was  not  dressed  in 
any  one  colour  "  from  head  to  foot,"  nor  did  she 
wear  anything  "bloodred"  at  all.  That  which 
was  the  nearest  to  it  in  colour  was  a  petticoat  of 
dark  red-brown. 

The  passage  from  Hearne's  '  Remains '  says  that 
her  gown  was  of  black  satin,  with  short  sleeves 
of  satin,  cut  with  a  pair  of  sleeves  of  purple 
velvet,  her  kirtle  of  figured  black  satin,  her  petti- 
coat "upper  bodice  with  red  satin  and  nether 
skirts  of  crimson  velvet ;  and  an  inner  waistcoat 
of  white  fustian." 

The  crimson  velvet  skirts  were  not  bloodred,  for 
Blackwood  says  that  she  wore  "une  Juppe  de 
vellours  de  cramoisi  brun";  and  the  narrative 
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called  '  La  Mort  de  la  Eoyne  d'Eacosse '  says  the 
same.  In  the  inventory  of  her  things  taken  in  the 
preceding  June  it  is  entered  as  "  Une  Juppe  de 
velloux  cramoisy  ~brun,  handle  de  passement  noir, 
double  de  taffetas  de  couleur  brune."  In  the 
inventory  taken  after  her  death  it  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  this  because  Sir  Amias  Poulet 
caused  all  that  she  wore  at  the  execution  to  be 
burnt,  lest  the  headsman  should  sell  them  as  relics. 
If  she  had  wanted  to  be  "  bloodred,"  she  might 
have  been  so,  for  in  the  wardrobe  there  was  "  satin 
figur£  incarnat,"  "escarlate,"  and  "  satin  incarnate," 
which  appear  both  in  the  June  and  February 
inventories.  See  '  The  Letter-Books  of  Sir  Amias 
Poulet,'  p.  368. 

Blackwood  says  that  when  she  was  dressed  "  le 
plus  proprement  qu'elle  put  et  mieux  que  de 
coutume,"  she  said  to  her  maids  of  honour,  Jane 
Kennedy  and  Elspeth  Curll,  "  Mes  amies,  je  vous 
eusse  laisse"  plustost  cet  accoustrement  que  celui 
d'hier,  sinon  qu'il  faut  que  j'aille  a  la  mort  un  peu 
honnorablement,  et  que  j'aye  quelque  chose  plus 
que  le  commun." 

Queen  Mary  was  moved  in  this  by  the  same 
feeling  that  induced  Sir  Thomas  More,*  "  as  one 
that  had  bene  inuited  to  a  sollemne  bankett,  to 
change  himselfe  into  his  best  apparrell,  and  put  on 
his  silke  Chamlett  gowne,  which  his  intire  friend 
Mr.  Antonie  Bonuise  gaue  him  whilst  he  was  in 
Tower." 

It  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  not  Queen  Mary,  that 
has  aimed  at  "  pictorial  effect."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  painter,  desiring  to  produce  an  historical 
picture,  may  be  misled  by  him. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  S.J. 

The  life  and  death  of  this  queen  calls  forth,  I 
believe,  more  genuine  sympathy  than  that  of  any 
sovereign  who  lived  and  died  in  England  and 
Scotland.  As  every  little  particular  of  Mary's 
most  sad  death  and  its  surroundings  has  a  deep 
interest  for  students  of  her  history,  MR.  PICKFORD'S 
notes  must  have  been  read  with  that  feeling  which 
tends  to  bring  moisture  into  most  eyes.  The  last 
reference,  however,  contains  such  a  startling  state- 
ment that  I  feel  more  than  diffidence  in  calling 
attention  to  it ;  first,  because  it  appears  to  be 
such  a  glaring  blunder ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  was  so 
I  suppose  MR.  PICKFORD  would  have  referred  to 
it.  The  passage  I  refer  to  is  the  date  on  which 
Mary  was  beheaded.  It  reads,  "  the  8  of  February, 
1586  "  !  Now  I  thought  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
beheaded  on  Feb.  8,  1587.  That  there  are 
differences  of  opinions  upon  many  important  parts 
of  Mary's  life  we  are  all  aware ;  but  I  never  thought 
there  existed  any  trustworthy  authority  for  fixing 
the  year  of  Mary's  death  as  1586.  There  are  many- 
little  differences  between  the  quotation  given  by 
MR.  PICKFORD  and  '  The  History  of  the  Life  and 


*  More's  '  Life  of  More/  ch.  xi.  p.  351. 


Death  of  Mary  Stuart '  in  my  possession,  printed 
in  London,  1636,  to  which  I  may  refer  at  some 
future  period.  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

Swansea. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  IN 

SOHO  SQUARE. 

The  collection  of  trophies  recently  discovered 
at  the  museum  founded  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  Soho  Square,  presented  to  him,  as 
it  is  stated,  by  the  celebrated  navigator  and 
discoverer  of  New  Holland  (now  New  Zealand), 
is,  I  am  informed,  not  to  be  offered  to  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  as  the  nature  of  the  be- 
quest to  the  nation  does  not  justify  that  course. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  never  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  collection  in  his  possession. 
Had  it  been  well  authenticated  as  the  gift  of 
Cook,  in  all  probability  Sir  Joseph  would  not 
have  left;  it  out  when  he  made  other  ^bequests 
of  his  personal  property  in  his  museum.  Still,  it 
is  known  that  Banks  was  the  companion  of  Cook 
upon  his  voyages  in  1763,  when  sent  out  by  the 
Government  in  the  Endeavour  to  witness  the 
transit  of  Venus.  The  little  evidence  which  is  now 
forthcoming  in  favour  of  the  contention  that  these 
objects  were  ever  presented  by  Capt.  Cook  points 
to  the  work  of  some  one  whose  ignorance  of  dates 
and  events  is  remarkable.  We  learn  that  amongst 
the  objects  discovered  there  was  a  hatchet,  now  of 
a  type  very  rare,  and  that  it  bore  an  inscription,  in 
the  "  well-authenticated  "  handwriting  of  Sir  Joseph, 
to  this  effect,  "  Brought  to  England  by  Captain 
Cook,  upon  his  return  from  Otaheite  1775."  Now 
it  rests  upon  credible  evidence  that  Capt.  Cook 
was  not  in  Otaheite  in  that  year,  nor  yet  for  several 
years  preceding,  therefore  the  relics  were  clearly  not 
brought  to  England  in  that  year;  or  if  the  date  is  cor- 
rect they  were  not  presents  made  by  Cook,  and  in  all 
probability,  if  they  came  from  Otaheite  at  all,  were 
the  special  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  himself.  Sir 
Joseph  would  not  intentionally  have  perverted  facts 
when  everybody  knew  of  Cook's  association  with 
Banks;  neither  would  the  great  navigator  himself  be 
likely  to  do  so  with  the  prospect  of  detection;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  both  laboured  under  the  same 
mistake  as  to  the  date  of  the  return  of  Capt.  Cook 
from  Otaheite. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  museum  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  goes  to  show  that  it  contained  a  valuable 
library  of  books  and  an  important  herbarium,  which 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society  ultimately 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  after  the  decease  of  his 
librarian,  Robert  Brown,  who  also  held  during  his 
life  the  curatorship  of  the  testator's  herbarium  in 
Soho  Square.  Brown  was  the  recipient  of  an 
annuity  of  200/.  per  annum  ;  but  beyond  these 
gifts  Sir  Joseph  Banks  made  no  other  charitable 
bequests,  which,  considering  his  great  wealth,  is 
notable.  The  reason  that  no  claim  has  hitherto 
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been  made  to  these  relics,  whether  or  not  they 
were  presents  of  Capt.  Cook  or  were  the  special 
collection  of  their  owner,  is  possibly  attributable 
to  their  not  having  been  mentioned  by  the  testator 
in  his  will  when  he  disposed  of  his  library  and 
herbarium.  Another  curious  omission  occurs  in 
the  will  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Society,  with  which  the  testator  was  for 
over  forty  years  intimately  connected,  he  having 
filled  the  omce  of  president  of  that  society  for 
that  period,  is  altogether  omitted. 

It  is  understood  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Agent-General  for  the  Colonies,  who 
has  agreed  to  purchase  the  relics  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Sydney  Museum,  New  South 
Wales.  If  this  account  is  correct,  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  have  nothing  to  regret,  I  venture 
to  think,  in  having  missed  such  an  unimportant 
addition  to  their  Ethnological  Department,  as  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view  the  hoard  is  not  believed 
to  be  of  any  peculiar  value.  But  if  upon  inspec- 
tion the  collection  proves  to  have  more  importance 
than  is  anticipated,  the  Ethnological  Department 
of  the  Sydney  Museum  (naturally  anxious  to  secure 
some  mementoes  of  Capt.  Cook)  will  be  able 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  having  secured  its  end 
without  much  expense  or  trouble  being  incurred. 
And  a  mere  technicality  of  the  English  law  favours 
such  a  purchase,  the  objects  in  question  not  answer- 
ing the  description  of  "  treasure  trove,"  so  as  to  be 
claimable  by  the  British  Crown,  not  being  gold, 
silver,  plate,  or  bullion.  In  this  respect  the 
codes  of  several  continental  nations,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  are  at  variance 
with  the  English  law.  These  nations  include  dis- 
coveries such  as  the  present  in  the  category  of 
"  treasure  trove,"  and  vest  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession  in  the  sovereign  of  the  country  where 
the  discovery  happens  to  be  made. 

H.  A.  H.  GOODRIDGE,  B.A. 

93,  Euston  Road,  W. 


ST.  MILDRED  MILD. 

In  her  able  novel  'The  Queen's  House'  Miss 
Lizzie  Alld ridge  describes  her  charming  heroine 
Alison  Bayliss  as  proceeding  on  foot  from  Tower 
Hill  to  Cheapside  to  match  some  floss  silk.  The 
young  lady  is  rather  devote,  and  enters,  and  at  some 
length  expatiates  upon,  sundry  old  City  churches  she 
is  induced  to  examine  during  her  outward  walk. 
Returning,  and  naturally  taking  her  homeward  way 
through  Lombard  Street,  her  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  divine  service  (on  a  weekday  at  noon) 
is  being  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Edmund 
the  King  and  Martyr  in  that  thoroughfare,  about 
half-way  down  on  her  left  hand  as  she  journeys 
from  west  to  eaat.  Alison  enters  to  join  in  the 
devotions,  which  she,  devote  as  she  is,  regards  as 
rather  too  pronounced  in  the  ritualistic  direction 


for  her  taste,  she  having  contracted  her  tone  of 
religious  thought  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
date  assigned  is  important,  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence (with  one — a  doubtful — exception,  to  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  query  to  call  attention) 
chronologically  consistent.  Thus,  it  is  well  known 
that  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  service  at 
St.  Edmund's  has  been  what  is  slangily  termed 
ornate  in  its  external  characteristics,  and  in  fact  at 
so  recent  a  date  as  August,  1887,  a  correspondence, 
remonstrative  and  defensive,  on  the  subject  was 
carried  on  with  much  vigour  in  the  columns  of 
the  City  Press.  Now  Miss  Alldridge's  work  was 
published  last  year,  1886.  Her  scene  is  laid 
during  the  construction  of  the  Inner  Circle  Dis- 
trict Railway  works,  i.  e.,  1883-1885;  thoroughly 
in  accord  this  with  the  well-known  character  of 
the  Lombard  Street  services  then  and  now.  So 
far  so  good. 

Miss  Bayliss,  as  I  said,  finding  the  ceremonial 
too  "high"  for  her,  leaves  the  sacred  edifice  for 
another  where  the  incumbent  observes  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  Established  Church  service,  and 
finds  —  apparently  without  deviating  from  her 
homeward  route  from  Lombard  Street  to  Trinity 
Square,  Tower  Hill — an  old  Georgian  "three- 
decker  "  parochial  place  of  worship,  where  the 
reverend  rector,  parson  (in  a  Genevan  gown),  and 
clerk  go  through  the  now  almost  obsolete  tradi- 
tional duet.  This  church  is  obviously  as  much  in- 
tended to  be  regarded  as  an  actual  building  as 
St.  Edmund's  or  St.  Mary's  Aldermary.  The 
writer  denominates  it  "  Mildred  Mild."  Where 
was  this  church  situate  ?  Where  did  Miss  Alldridge 
intend  to  represent  it  as  situate  ?  Let  us  examine 
by  the  logical  process  of  exhaustion.  There  are 
(were)  but  two  churches  dedicated  to  Mildreda, 
the  Saxon  abbess  and  virgin  ;  but  two  St.  Mil- 
dreds in  the  whole  City  of  London — one  in  Friday 
Street,  the  other  in  the  Poultry.  We  may  dismiss 
the  first.  Alison  does  not  appear  to  have  retraced 
her  steps  at  least  so  far  to  the  west  as  her  original 
destination.  Is  she  to  be  supposed  to  have  diverged 
to  the  north  and  found  the  place  of  worship  con- 
genial to  her  taste  in  the  Poultry  ?  But  then  St. 
Mildred's,  Poultry,  had  been  demolished  at  least 
fifteen  years  at  the  date  assigned  to  the  action  of 
the  novel,  and  Miss  Aldridge  can  nowhere  else  be 
convicted  of  anachronism.  In  short,  which  of  the 
two  St.  Mildreds  was  known  as  Mildred  Mild  ? 
Was  either  of  them  qualified  by  the  gentle  ad- 
jective? It  is  no  use  referring  to  Thornbury's 
'  Old  and  New  London,'  an  exasperating  book, 
which  informs  one  amply  on  every  subject  but 
that  on  which  one  desires  to  acquire  information. 
For  instance,  I  have  searched  it  in  vain  to  ascer- 
tain when  St.  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry  was  re- 
moved—  a  demolition  which  certainly  occurred 
within  a  very  few  year§  after  the  triumphant  entry 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  his  betrothed  into 
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London  in  the  spring  of  1863,  long  before  Mr. 
Thornbury  completed  his  work.  That  he  or  his 
continuator  takes  no  notice  of  the  destruction  of 
the  other  St.  Mildred's  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
surprise,  as  this  is  an  affair  of,  I  believe,  only  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Was  there  in  the  City  of 
London  ever  a  church  popularly  referred  to  as 
«  Mildred  Mild  "  ?  If  so,  what  historian  of  London 
thus  alludes  to  it  ?  NEMO. 

Temple. 

BEN  JONSON  :  *  THE  ALCHEMIST,'  I.  i. — 

Sul.  You  were  once the  good 

Honest,  plain  livery-three-pound-thrum,  that  kept 
"Your  master's  worship's  house,  here  in  the  Friers. 

Neither  Gifford  nor,  I  believe,  any  other  has  ex- 
plained the  compound  phrase  here  used,  nor  done 
more  than  give  the  technical  sense  of  thrum  in  this 
taunting  speech  of  Subtle  to  his  accomplice  Face. 
Thrum  is  the  waste  end  or  roughly  fringed  edging 
of  a  piece  of  woven  cloth,  and  silk  thrum  the  same 
in  silks.  But  3J.  would  have  been  far  too  great  a 
price  for  such  a  blue-coat  livery  as  would  befit  the 
servant  of  a  Love- wit,  of  one  "  now  busy  at  his 
hop-yards."  Again,  if  it  represented  his  yearly 
wage,  it  was  smaller  than  that  usually  given,  which 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  41  Hence  one  is,  I 
think,  compelled  to  take  thrum  in  a  figurative  and 
depreciatory  sense,  and  to  explain  the  sentence 
thus : — You  were,  before  you  knew  me,  not  a  cap- 
tain with  a  sword  at  your  side  and  money  to 
spend,  but  a  plain  livery-suited  man,  one  who  had 
been  offered  and  had  joyfully  accepted  a  less  wage 
than  usual,  because  you  were,  and  were  known  to 
be,  one  of  the  waifs  or  dregs  of  humanity,  a  fag- 
end,  the  waste  and  refuse  of  the  woven  web  of 
society.  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

'  MOTHER  GOOSE'S  TALES.'— I  learn  from  a 
newspaper  paragraph  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
undertaken  to  edit  for  the  Clarendon  Press  Per- 
rault's  '  Contes  de  ma  Mere  1'Oye.'  This  is  good 
news  for  students  of  folk-lore.  No  serious  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  by  English  scholars  to  subject 
these  stories  to  the  test  of  scientific  treatment, 
although  suggestive  essays  on  the  topic  have  been 
produced  by  M.  Charles  Deulin  and  other  French 
folk-lorists — not  always  in  the  right  direction. 
What  we  may  expect  from  Mr.  Lang  is  a  careful 
examination  of  the  thesis,  which,  to  borrow  the 
language  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Antiquary 
(xvi.  102),  "declares  that  primitive  ideas  of 
life  and  primitive  custom  are,  in  truth, 
the  origin  of  the  chief  incidents  in  folk-tales. 
What  we  may  not  expect  is  the  projection  of  the 
poetic  imagination  of  the  nineteenth  century  into 
the  mists  that  enshroud  the  genesis  of  popular 
fiction.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lang  to  add 
an  English  translation  of  the  '  Contes,'  I  may  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will  employ  the  quaint  old 


version  which  was  a  favourite  with  English  children 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  a  bookseller's 
catalogue,  dated  November  12,  1739,  I  find  the 
following  advertisement  of  the  book : — 

"  Mother  Goose's  Stories  of  Past  Times,  writ  purposely 
for  the  Innocent  Entertainment  of  Children,  and  yet  are 
so  contrived  by  the  Author,  that  not  only  Children,  but 
those  of  Maturity  have  found  in  them  uncommon  Plea- 
sure and  Delight  :  As  an  Instance  of  which,  the  famous 
Perault  [sic']  was  so  taken  with  them  that  he  made  the 
Morals  to  them  himself,  knowing  they  tended  to  the 
Incouragement  of  Virtue,  and  the  Depression  of  Vice ; 
the  former  of  which  is  ever  rewarded  in  them,  and  the 
latter  ever  punished. 

'N.B.— This  Book  has  met  with  such  uncommon 
Encouragement  in  the  French  Tongue,  that  Ten  Thou- 
sand could  hardly  satisfy  the  Call  there  has  been  for 
them  ;  nor  has  the  English  Bookseller  Reason  to  com- 
plain, the  Second  Edition  being  almost  sold.  It  is  like- 
wise to  be  had  in  French  and  English,  at  2s.  6d.,  and  in 
English  only  for  la.  6d.,  adorned  with  Cuts." 

This  advertisement  confirms  the  remarks  I  made  in 
a  former  note  (7th  S.  iv.  163)  regarding  the  popu- 
larity of  Perrault's  tales.  It  is  probable  that  few, 
if  any,  copies  of  this  little  book,  which  was  once 
selling  by  thousands,  are  in  existence.  I  trust  Mr. 
Lang  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  one. 

In  the  same  volume  of  catalogues  as  that  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  preceding  extract,  is  an 
advertisement  of  Eobert  Chester's '  Love's  Martyr  ; 
or,  Rosalins  Complaint,'  1601,  priced  at  five  shil- 
lings. Such  was  the  value  set  by  our  unapprecia- 
tive  ancestors  upon  a  book  which  ranks  in  the 
eyes  of  latter-day  collectors  with  the  '  Sonnets'  or 
*  Venus  and  Adonis'  of  the  great  Shakespeare 
himself.  Happy  the  man  who  fished  among  the 
dusty  sheves  of  Mr.  Samuel  Baker's  shop  at 
Chaucer's  Head  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
for  he  might  find  many  a  pearl  of  price  there. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  ALBATROSS  :  A  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  SEA.  — Is  not  this  paragraph 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  18  worthy  of 
preservation  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  ? — 

"  By  the  usual  official  channels  the  French  Foreign 
Office  has  information  from  the  Governor  of  West  Aus- 
tralia relative  to  the  wreck  of  a  French  vessel  on  Crozet 
Island.  The  news  of  the  shipwreck  reached  Australia  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  A  dead  albatross  was  found  on  the 
coast  of  Freemantle  some  months  ago  with  a  tin  plate 
tied  around  its  neck,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words, 
written  in  French,  '  Thirteen  shipwrecked  persons  have 
taken  refuge  on  Crozet  Island,  Aug.  4,  1887.'  The 
governor,  to  whom  the  bird  was  brought,  telegraphed 
immediately  to  the  admiral  at  Sydney.  It  is  believed 
that  the  shipwrecked  persons  are  the  crew  <)f  the  three- 
masted  vessel  Tamaris,  of  Bordeaux,  belonging  to  Bordes 
&  Son.  She  left  that  port  last  December  for  Noumea, 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Her  crew  were  thirteen 
in  number.  The  Crozet  and  Marion  Islands  are  situated 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  forty- 
eight  degrees  of  longitude  and  forty-six  of  latitude.  They 
abound  with  game,  and  fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts, 
so  that  the  sailors  will  scarcely  have  much  suffering  to 
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undergo  from  hunger.  The  poor  albatross  had  winged 
its  flight  over  2,000  miles  of  ocean  in  order  to  deliver  its 
message  at  Freeman  tie." 

EDWARD  DAKIN. 

Kingstanley,  Glos. 

"THE  GREAT  ANTONIO."— Sir  Thomas  Browne,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  '  Letter  to  a  Friend/  has  the 
following  passage,  "  Since  we  find  in  that  famous 
Story  that  Spirits  themselves  were  fain  to  tell  their 
Fellows  at  a  distance,  that  the  great  Antonio  was 
dead."  Dr.  Greenhill,  in  his  note,  suggests  that 
Antonio  is  an  error  for  Pan,  because  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  mysterious  voice  which  was 
heard  by  the  Egyptian  pilot,  as  recorded  by  Plu- 
tarch, is  undoubtedly  referred  to  in  the  '  Vulgar 
Errors '  (vii.  12).  But  "  Antonio  "  is  correct,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  in  mind  the  narrative  of 
George  Sandys,  the  traveller,  in  his  relation  of  a 
journey  begun  A.D.  1610.  The  following  quotation 
is  from  the  second  edition,  1621,  pp.  248-9:— 

"  It  was  told  me  at  Naples  by  a  countreyman  of  ours, 
and  an  old  pentioner  of  the  Popes,  who  was  a  youth  in 
the  dayes  of  King  Henry,  that  it  was  then  generally 
bruited  throughout  England,  that  master  Gresham,  a 
merchant,  setting  gaile  from  Palermo,  (where  there  then 
dwelt  one  Anthonio  called  the  Eich,  who  at  one  time 
had  two  kingdomes  morgaged  vnto  him  by  the  King  of 
Spaine),  being  crossed  by  contrary  winds,  was  con- 
strained to  anchor  vnder  the  lee  of  this  Hand.  Now 
about  mid-day,  when  for  certaine  houres  it  accustomedly 
forbeareth  to  flame,  he  ascended  the  mountaine  with 
eight  of  the  sailers  :  and,  approching  as  neare  the  vent 
as  they  durst ;  amongst  other  noises  they  heard  a  voice 
crie  aloud,  Dispatch,  dispatch,  the  rich  Antonio  is  a 
coming.  Terrified  herewith  they  descended  :  and  anon 
the  mountaine  againe  euaporated  fire.  But  from  so 
dismall  a  place  they  made  all  the  haste  that  they  could  : 
when  the  winds  still  thwarting  their  course,  and  desir- 
ing much  to  know  more  of  this  matter,  they  returned  to 
Palermo.  And  forthwith  enquiring  of  Antonio,  it  was 
told  them  that  he  was  dead ;  and  computing  the  time, 
did  finde  it  to  agree  with  the  very  instant  that  the  voyce 
was  heard  by  them.  Gresham  reported  this  at  his  returne, 
to  the  King  :  and  the  marriners  being  called  before  him, 
confirmed  by  oath  the  narration.  In  Gresham  himselfe, 
as  this  Gentleman  said,  (for  I  no  otherwise  report  it)  it 
wrought  BO  deepe  an  impression,  that  he  gave  ouer  all 
traffique  :  distributing  his  goods,  a  part  to  his  kinsfolke, 
and  the  rest  to  good  vses ;  retaining  onely  a  competency 
for  himselfe :  and  BO  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  solitary 
deuotion." 

WILLIAM  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

WHAT  WEIGHT  CAN  A  MAN  CARRY  ?— In  that 
generally  excellent  novel  'Ready-Money  Morti- 
boy '  occurs  (vol.  i.  p.  270)  the  following  passage  :— - 

"  If  his  sacks  had  really  been  full  of  sovereigns,  they 
must  have  contained  400,000^.— for  they  would  have  held 
20,000£.  apiece.  And  who  could  have  carried  the  sacks 
there?  I  can  carry  4,000  sovereigns.  Dick  Mortiboy 
could  manage,  at  the  outside,  7,000— he  was  almost  a 
giant  in  strength .  Hercules  himself  might  walk  off  with 
10,000  on  his  back." 

Now  what  did  Mr.  Besant  (or  Mr.  Rice)  mean  by 
this  estimate?  I  find  that  3£  sovereigns  weigh 
about  1  oz.  Therefore  56  sovereigns  weigh  about 


lib.,  and  4,000  sovereigns  weigh  about 
Is  that  all  that  an  ordinary  man  can  carry? 
Why,  we  hear  of  firemen,  not  supposed  to  have  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  carrying  off  people  who 
weigh  from  100  to  200  Ib.  on  their  shoulders,  like 
sacks,  every  day,  and  thinking  nothing  of  the 
feat.  A  person  who  weighs  200  Ib.,  if  worth  his 
weight  in  gold,  would  represent  nearly  11,200 
sovereigns  ;  and  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  need 
were,  a  14- stone  man  could  be  carried  by  another 
of  fair  strength,  though  no  Hercules,  from  one 
room  to  another.  Without  inquiring  what  weight 
Topham  could  have  carried,  who  once  lifted  his 
horse  over  a  turnpike-gate,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Besant  (or  Mr.  Rice)  made  a  little  mis- 
take here.  There  would  have  been  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a  couple  of  clerks  carrying  or 
wheeling  sacks  containing  20,000  sovereigns  each 
into  the  room  behind  Mortiboy's  counter  at  a 
pinch.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

"THE  FOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE." — At  a  tennis 
party,  the  other  day,  a  gentleman  and  lady  were 
sitting  on  a  garden-seat  watching  the  players. 
When  a  very  charming  young  lady  had  finished 
her  game,  .the  gentleman  called  to  her,  "Come 
and  sit  here  ;  there 's  room  for  you."  She  replied, 
"  I  '11  sit  between  you.  You  know  the  old  saying, 
' The  fool  in  the  middle.'"  I  overheard  the  re- 
mark.  The  saying  is  new  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
light  upon  it  in  the  indexes  to  the  various  series 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  nor  in  such  books  as  Kelly's  '  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations.'  Therefore  I  here  make  a 
note  of  it.  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

[In  the  West  Riding  the  rhyme  was  current 

Heigh  diddle  diddle, 

The  fool  in  the  middle. 

Had  it  a  reference  to  a  piece  of  looking-glass  placed 
between  two  objects,  in  which  the  gazer  sees  his  own 
face  ?] 

SONG  BY  THE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE.— The 
following,  prompted  by  incidents  in  the  African 
exploration  of  Mungo  Park,  was  written  by  her 
grace : — 

Loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast, 

The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast. 

He  sat  him  down  beneath  our  tree, 

For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he. 

And,  ah  !  no  wife  or  mother's  care 

For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare. 

The  storm  is  o'er,  the  tempest  past, 

And  Mercy's  voice  has  hush'd  the  blast. 

The  wind  is  heard  in  whispers  low ; 

The  white  man  far  away  must  go ; 

But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 

Remembrance  of  the  negro's  care. 

The  name  of  the  composer  is  not  given.  Maybe 
some  correspondent  can  furnish  it. 

GEORGE  ELLIS. 
St.  John's  Wood. 

"A  CROW'S  AGE." — I  heard  this  morning  an 
apparently  proverbial  phrase  that  is  new  to  me  :— 
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"Why,  Bill,  it  'a  a  crow's  age  sin'  I  seen  ya." 
The  speaker  was  a  Nottinghamshire  man. 

0.  C.  B. 

CLENCH. — A  few  weeks  since  I  found  this  word 
in  use  at  Grendon,  Northamptonshire,  to  describe 
a  common  weed  which  is  the  especial  enemy  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Miss  Baker's 
'Northamptonshire  Glossary,'  or  in  Britten  and 
Holland's  'English  Plant-Names,'  published  by 
the  English  Dialect  Society ;  but  the  kindness  of 
a  friend  has  enabled  me  to  identify  it  with  the 
corn  crowfoot  (Ranunculus  arvensis  of  Linnaeus), 
which  is  known  by  many  opprobrious  names. 

WILLIAM  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 


tftaeritf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
On  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CANOE. — I  should  be  glad  of  information  as  to 
the  introduction  of  the  canoe  into  this  country  as 
a  pleasure-boat.  Who  introduced  it,  when,  and 
where  ?  After  what  native  people's  canoe  was  it 
modelled?  It  appears  to  me  to  resemble  the 
Greenlander's  kayak  rather  than  any  canoe.  I 
should  also  be  glad  of  quotations  for  canoe  as  an 
English  craft  before  1865,  the  date  of  the  Kob 
Roy  on  the  Jordan.  I  have  vague  accounts  of 
their  use  at  Oxford  somewhere  "  in  the  fifties,"  but 
nothing  definite.  Contemporary  papers  must 
surely  have  chronicled  the  introduction  of  paddling 
instead  of  rowing  into  English  aquatics,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  must  be  able  to  tell  when  and 
where  they  first  saw  a  canoe. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

The  Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

[Please  reply  direct.] 

MINT. — Is  there  any  complete  list  of  the  masters 
of  the  Mint  ?  Was  any  one  of  the  Butler  family 
(whether  of  the  Earls  Dunboyne  or  Ormonde)  ever 
a  master  of  the  Mint  ?  0.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

ALTAR  FLOWERS.— -Are  the  vases  of  flowers  on  a 
Latin  altar  of  to-day  the  survival  of  the  "  flabella," 
such  as  we  see  on  a  Greek  altar  of  to-day  ? 

EVERARD  GREEN,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 

HISTORY  OF  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY. — In  the 
Inverness  Courier  of  August  13,  1885,  appeared  a 
long  notice  of  the  then  recently  deceased  Mr. 
James  Grant,  of  H.M.  General  Register  House, 
Edinburgh.  The  writer  remarks  :— 

"  It  is  understood  he  had  a  ' History  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity '  written,  a  subject  which  in  his  hands  would  be 
treated  iu  an  exhaustive  way.  Sir  Alexander  Grant's 
large  two-volume  pamphlet  on  '  The  Story  of  Edinburgh 


University '  came  in  the  way  of  the  issue  of  our  friend's 

work Long   ago  he  published  his  'History  of  the 

Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland,'  over  every  line  and  sentence 
of  which  we  know  he  spent  the  most  critical  care.  It 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  '  Parish  Schools,'  and  many 
a  joke  have  we  cracked  together  as  to  whether  he  was 
still '  on  the  parish.'  Probably  it  will  be  found  that  the 
'Parish  School  History'  has  been  left  practically  com- 
plete." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  either  of  these  un- 
published works  will  be  given  to  the  world  ? 

P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
2,  East  Craibstone  Street,  Aberdeen. 

BISHOPS  IN  DISTRESS. — At  Pittington,  near 
Durham,  some  small  contribution  was  made  out  of 
the  parish  funds  for  the  relief  of  "  the  bishop  of 
Gerese  "  (apparently  written  over  "  Gresia,"  qy.  for 
"  a  bishop  of  Greece  "  ?)  in  1611.  At  Chester-le- 
Street  something  was  given  for  the  "  relief  of  an 
archbishop,  being  a  stranger,"  in  1610;  and  again, 
of  "  a  strange  bishopp  that  travailed  throwe  the 
countrie,"  in  1625.  Is  anything  further  known  of 
these  wanderers  ?  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

KAMICUS. — Where  can  I  find  some  account  of  a 
certain  Danish  bishop  named  Eamicus,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  or  pamphlet  on  the  plague, 
which  was  translated  into  English  several  times 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
printed  by  Machline,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and 
others  ?  In  Ames's  '  Typog.  Antiq.'  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  translations  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 

BLOOMSBURY  IN  1660.— Is  the  bad  character 
given  it  in  *  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  late 
Rump,'  Somers's  Tracts,  vii.  134  (1812),  confirmed 
by  other  evidence  ? — 

"  Wherefore,  espying  his  opportunity,  he  ran  hastily 
away  from  the  face  of  the  gyant,  and  fled  into  a  certain 
castle  which  appertained  to  the  witch  who  was  called 
the  Sable-brow'd  Enchantress,  which  stood  near  the 
hamlet  of  Bloomesbury,  where  he  remained  hidden  cer- 
tain days  under  the  coats  of  one  of  the  harlots  of  that 
place." 

F. 

THE  FIREBRACE  FAMILY  BIBLE.— This  Bible, 
Prayer-Book,  and  Psalms,  edition  (rare)  Cambridge, 
by  J.  Hayes,  1673,  in  2  vols.  (containing  many 
entries  of  births  and  deaths  of  the  Firebrace 
family),  was  sold  as  lot  995  of  the  library  of  Mr. 
Edward  Woolford  James,  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & 
Simpson,  on  Wednesday,  June  25, 1873,  to  Messrs. 
Sotheran,  the  booksellers,  of  Piccadilly,  who  in- 
cluded it  in  their  catalogue  (lot  84),  and  sold  it  in 
1873  to  some  person  whom  they  cannot  now  trace. 
I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
kindly  state  the  name  and  address  of  its  present 
possessor,  with  whom  I  am  desirous  of  com- 
municating. C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 
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ALWTNE. — Will  some  one  of  your  readers 
kindly  answer  the  following  question  ?  What  is 
the  pronunciation,  derivation,  and  meaning  of 
Alwyne,  the  name  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ely  ?  In  what  other  way  is  it,  or  may  it  be, 
spelt;  and  what  is  the  most  ancient  way  and  pro- 
nunciation ?  FRANK  W.  HACKETT. 

1418,  M  Street,  Washington,  U.S. 

[An  Anglo-Saxon  personal  name.  It  has  taken  the 
various  forms  of  Aylwin,  Elwine,  Alwine,  Aylen,  &c. 
Fitz  Alwyn  was  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  from 
1189  to  1212.] 

"Mr  LADY'S  ELDEST  SON."— "The  one  is  too 
like  an  image  and  says  nothing,  and  the  other  too 
like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling" 
('  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/  II.  i.  9-11).  None 
of  the  commentators  seems  to  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  allusion  here.  I  am  quite  certain 
there  must  be  one  to  some  well-known  story.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  trace  it  ? 

F.  A.  MARSHALL. 

8,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

A  PAINTER'S  BLUNDER.  — Has  any  of  your 
readers,  I  wonder,  noticed  a  blunder  in  the  en- 
graving of  Canaletti's  well-known  picture  of  the 
front  of  Northumberland  House  in  the  Strand? 
In  my  copy  of  it  the  sun  is  made  to  shine  in  the 
north-east.  The  parts  which  ought  to  be  in  sun- 
shine, therefore,  are  simply  reversed.  The  print 
was  first  published  in  1753,  and  republished  by 
Laurie  &  Whittle,  Fleet  Street,  in  1794.  Is  the 
above  blunder  that  of  the  engraver  only;  or  is 
Canaletti  himself  responsible  for  it  ? 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

CARDINAL  BELLARMINE. — I  saw  a  statement 
some  weeks  ago  that  an  edition  of  Bellarmine's 
*  Autobiography'  was  in  preparation  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Dbllinger.  Has  this  book  yet  been 
published  ;  and  by  whom  ?  Q.  y. 

ASPARAGUS.— Ken,  in  an  unpublished  letter  to 
Lord  Weymouth,  asks  him  to  send  some  asparagus 
for  a  aick  lady.  "There  is  none,"  he  says,  "in 
all  the  country."  When  did  asparagus  first  find 
its  way  into  English  horticulture  ? 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  Dean  of  Wells. 

7,  Fortfield  Terrace,  Sidmouth. 

STILLINGFLEET  AND  WICKHAM  FAMILIES.— In 
the  church  of  Long  Ashton,  Somerset,  there  is 
(or  was)  a  monumental  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stillingfleet,  D.D.,  Preb  of 
Durham  (third  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Stillingfleet 
D.D.,  and  grandson  of  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D  D  ' 
Bishop  of  Worcester),  who  died  Aug.  3,  1759' 

Tgh    w-5  vl80  °fvElizabeth>  Daughter  of  the  Rev 
John  Wickham,  Vicar  of  Long  Ashton,  by  Eliza- 

S^f  ™8  7ft   D.iece  of  Dr'  Stillingfleet:      She 
died  March  10, 1775,  aged  14.    Can  any  of  your 


correspondents  refer  me  to  a  pedigree  of  Stilling- 
fleet, or  to  any  descendant  of  Elizabeth,  the  niece 
of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  the  Rev.  John  Wickham  ? 
They  had,  I  believe,  a  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wickham,  vicar  of  the  same  parish  for  thirty-three 
years,  who  died  March  5,  1787,  aged  70  years. 
The  Wickhams  were  a  Gloucestershire  family,  who 
migrated  into  Somerset  circa  1660. 

E.  FRY  WADE. 
Axbridge,  Somerset. 

AUTHORS  WANTED.— 
"  As  Mitchell  sings  after  Aristophanes : — 
In  his  glory  was  he  seen,  when  his  days  as  yet  were 
green, 

But  now  when  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
God  help  him  !  for  no  eye  of  those  who  pass  him  by 

Casts  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him." — Thackeray. 

To  what  work  does  Thackeray  refer ;  and  where  is 
the  original  passage  in  Aristophanes  1 

JOHN  E.  T.  LOVEDAT. 

[Five  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  translated  by  T. 
Mitchell,  A.M.,  2  vols.,  London,  1820-2.] 

THE  EARLS  OF  PEMBROKE. — I  have  an  8vo.  of 
eighty  pages,  headed  'The  Earls,  Earldom,  and 
Castle  of  Pembroke,'  in  good  legible  type,  but 
without  a  title-page  or  author's  name.  It  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  relative  to 
William  de  Valence,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
more  has  appeared.  Any  information  regarding 
the  work  and  its  author  will  be  thankfully  received. 

ABHBA. 

ADDITIONAL  LETTERS  ON  TOMBSTONES  AT 
CHRISTCHURCH.  —  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Christchurch,  Hants,  I  had  my  attention  drawn 
to  certain  letters  occurring  frequently  at  the  end 
of  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones.  I  noticed  them 
first  in  the  well-known  epitaph  : — 

We  were  not  slayne  but  raysed 

Raysed  not  to  life 
But  to  be  buried  twice 

By  men  of  strife 
What  rest  could  th  living  have 
When  dead  had  none 
Agree  amongst  you 
Heere  we  ten  are  one 
Hen  Rogers  died  April  17  1641 

I.R. 

Here  the  I.  R.  may  naturally  represent  a  relative 
of  Hen  Rogers  ;  but  it  occurs  again  in  other  epi- 
taphs, as  for  instance : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 

William  Colgill 

Senior  who  died 

the  7th  of 

Januarie 

1627 

I.R. 

There  were  at  least  six  stones  that  bore  the  I.  R., 
all  of  nearly  the  same  date  and  in  a  similar  style 
of  lettering.  Three  other  epitaphs  of  the  end  of 
the  century  bore  an  E.  K,  and  I  also  observed  a 
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P.  S.,  a  T.  H.,  and  an  E.  D.  They  all  belonged  to 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Are  they  abbreviated  forms  like  the  R.  I.  P.,  or 
were  they  only  the  initials  of  the  stonemason  or  of 
the  friend  by  whom  the  monument  was  raised? 
They  always  stand  as  part  of  the  inscription,  in 
letters  of  the  same  size,  and  are  not  added  at  the 
foot  of  the  stone,  where  the  modern  stonemason 
would  cut  his  name.  The  guide-books  say  that 
the  first  epitaph  I  have  quoted  has  never  been 
explained.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
have  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

E.  L.  SEELET. 

SE*GOR. — In  Meditation  xviii.,  by  Lamartine, 
oecur  the  following  lines  : — 

*V'      Ecoutez:  voici  verg  Solime 
Un  son  de  la  harpe  sublime 
Qui  cbarmait  Fee  ho  du  Tbabor: 
Sion  en  fremit  sous  sa  cendre, 
Et  le  vieux  palmier  croit  entendre 
La  voix  du  vieillard  de  Segor. 

By  Solime  I  presume  is  meant  Jerusalem,  called 
by  Josephus  "  Solyma  "  ('  B.  J.,'  vi.  10),  but  I  cannot 
find  out  what  is  intended  by  Sfyor.  Can  any  cor- 
respondent of  *N.  &  Q.'  enlighten  me  on  this 
point?  G.  M. 

PENANCE  HOUSE.  —  In  the  churchwardens' 
book  in  the  parish  of  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire, 
I  find  the  following  order : — 

"  Jan.  1734/5.  The  bongs  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
pennance  house,  and  buried  in  some  convenient  place  in 
the  church  yard." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  meaning  of 
"  pennance  house,"  and  whether  an  old  crypt  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  chancel,  now  used  as  a  vault, 
can  be  the  place  referred  to  ?  P.  E.  W. 

Miss  HAMBLIN.— -When  did  this  lady  stab  Mr. 
Ewing  in  the  theatre  at  Mobile  (U.S.)?  Is  she 
still  alive  ;  and  is  anything  known  of  her  ?  Per- 
haps some  American  contributors  may  be  able  to 
give  references  thereto. 

EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

BYRON'S  ^GUILDS  HAROLD/— I  have  the 
Zwickau  edition  of  this  poem,  1818,  which  be- 
longed to  the  poet,  and  between  cantos  cxxxiv.  and 
cxxxv.  is  this  pencil  note,  believed  to  be  in  his 
hand  writing,  viz.,"  One  or  two  entire  stanzas  are  here 
omitted,  in  which  he  curses  all  those  who  were 
allied  to  his  wife  and  the  cause  of  his  separation." 
Is  it  known  what  these  omitted  stanzas  were  ? 
HENRY  T.  WAKE. 

Wingfield  Park,  Derbyshire. 

ARTICLES  AND  INJUNCTIONS. — I  have  a  quarto 
volume  of  Articles  and  Injunctions,  the  first  being 
Injunctions  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Laity, 
1547,  but  it  is  clearly  of  not  so  early  a  print. 
Although  in  black  letter,  it  is  not  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps 


later.  When  was  a  black-letter  reprint  of  such 
pieces  published  ?  H.  P. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way, 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Siderum  sacroi  imitata  vultus 
Quid  lates  dudum,  Rosa?  Delicatum 
Effec  e  terris  caput.  oh  tepentis 

Filia  Coeli! 

These  were  written  out  from  memory,  about  forty  years 
ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  could  not  then  remember  where 
he  had  found  them,  nor  tbe  rest  of  the  poem.  His  im- 
pression is  that  they  are  modern.  M.  T.  D. 

I  made  no  vow,  but  vows  were  made  for  me. 

H.  M. 

But  I,  whose  eyes,  from  infant 
Sunbeams,  were  earliest  raised. 

JOHN  THOMPSON. 

Of  thine  unspoken  word  thou  art  master : 
Thy  spoken  word  is  master  of  thee. 

WILLIAM  COOKB,  F.S.A. 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 

And  rest  not  day  or  night, 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  MARTIN. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  '  LAST  SUPPER/ 
(7*8.^.109,192,271,  332.) 

For  the  second*  time  MR.  OARMICHAEL  has  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  airing  a  harmless  little 
joke  over  a  slip  of  the  pen ;  for  as  such  all  other 
readers  of 'N.  &  Q.'  will  take  it  when  a  person 
who  has  afforded  good  evidence  of  education  writes 
"  Paris  "  for  Pavia.  Such  quibbles  appear  to  me 
unworthy.  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  MR.  MAR- 
SHALL on  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance, 
though  one  on  which  MR.  CARMICHAEL  by  implica- 
tion seems  to  agree  with  him,  viz.,  for  saying  that 
"a  glance  at  the  commonest  books  of  reference" 
would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  send  the 
questions  under  this  heading  to  *  N.  &  Q.' 

The  subject  to  which  they  relate  is  one  of  the 
very  few  on  which  I  can  pretend  to  speak  at  all 
positively.  For  the  greater  part  of  my  life  I  have 
"  lived  in  "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  a  great  English 
writer)  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  had  I  not  been 
too  indolent  and  too  much  occupied  I  should  long 
ere  now  have  published  a  "  sheaf  of  "  (surprising) 
"  errors"  about  him  and  his  works  culled  from  not 
"the  commonest,"  but  from  some  of  the  most 
superior  books  of  reference.  It  is  doubtless  one  of 
these  that  has  led  MR.  MARSHALL  astray  as  to  the 
date  when  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  knighted  (and 
laid  him  open  to  MR.  CARMICHABL'S  banter  about 
"  Mr.  T.  Lawrence,  whoever  he  may  have  been  ") 
when  quoting  one  account  of  the  way  in  which 
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that  priceless  treasure  the  Royal  Academy  copy  of 
Leonardo's  '  Last  Sapper '  was  so  happily  secured 
by  that  body. 

Your  other  correspondent  has  been  misled  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  Her  information  is 
based  on  works  which  pass  current  as  authoritative, 
and  it  is  only  after  something  like  a  life's  study 
that  one  would  venture  to  contradict  them.  But  I 
beg  to  make  the  following  memorandums  without 
possibility  of  correction,  though  I  elect  to  withhold 
my  references  in  support  for  another  occasion. 

1.  "The  famous  copy  in  the  Koyal  Academy 
was  "  not "  purchased  in  Italy  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence."   I  have  the  full  and  complete  history  of  it 
from  the  time  when  it  was  taken  from  its  original 
site  to  that  when  it  reached  the  place  it  now,  for 
us,  so  fortunately  occupies. 

2.  The  "  valuable  series  of  drawings  [I  reserve 
for  the  same  occasion  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  they  were  "  Leonardo's  drawings  "  and 
whether  they  were  "  for  the  same  picture  "]  pur- 
chased by  Sir  T.  Baring,  and  afterwards  in  posses- 
sion of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  "  were 
never  "  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan." 

3.  As  to  her  statement  of  copies,  I  hope  LADY  Eus- 
SELL  will  excuse  my  remarking  that  "a  list  of  ancient 
copies  "  is  somewhat  misleading.     Allowing  the  ex- 
pression "ancient "  to  be  admissible  as  equivalent 
to  "nearly  contemporary,"  it  cannot  anyhow  be 
made  to  apply  to  No.  5;  and  in  any  case  it  would 
have   been  clearer  to  have   said  "some  ancient 
copies "  without  which  qualificative  it  seems  in- 
tended to  be  complete,  whereas  it  does  not  include 
all  the  most    important  ones.      Without    going 
teriatim  through  little  informalities*  of  designa- 
tion, which  all  conversant  with  the  subject  can 
easily  correct  for  themselves,  but  which  certainly 
detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the   list  to  those 
who  are  not,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  fact  of 
Lomazzo    having    painted  No.   4  has  been  too 
seriously  disputed  for  it  to  be  put  down  to  him 
positively  ;   that  No.  9  cannot  by  possibility  be 
considered  "  a  copy  "  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
it;   that  the  spelling  of  the  painter's   name   of 
No.  8  has  been  corrected  by  writers  too  serious  to 
be  altogether  passed  over;  and  that  the  designa- 
tions of  Nos.  10  and  11  are  both,  at  the  same  time 
too  vague  and  too  precise. 

In  offering  these  remarks  I  have  had  to  touch 
incidentally  on  some  of  MR.  CARMICHAEL'S  ironical 
questions  regarding  LADY  RUSSELL'S  ascriptions. 
In  more  direct  reply  to  himself,  I  will  observe  that 
1  am  not  surprised  that  he  has  failed  to  find  Ponte 
Capriaaca  (such  is  the  accepted  spelling,  and  in 
this  1  have  seen  no  variation  among  authoritative 
foreign  writers,  though  differing  from  all  three 
varieties  cited  by  him)  "on  the  maps."  I  searched 


long  for  it  in  vain,  but  ultimately  ran  it  to  ground 
among  the  mountains  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  Oggiono.  It  is 
seldom  wise  to  be  hasty  in  asserting  that  any 
spelling  or  derivation  is  "  certainly "  so-and-so  in 
Italy.  Among  the  vast  varieties  of  appellation 
which  most  Italian  painters  enjoy,  none  has  had  a 
much  larger  share  than  our  Marco,  and  there  are 
few  about  whose  procedencia  less  is  known.  Both 
MR.  MARSHALL  and  LADY  RUSSELL  have  good 
precedents  for  their  spellings,  and  there  are  others 
besides.  Uglone  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  I 
could  name  two  or  three  good  Milanese  writers 
who  spell  Ugolone  (great  Hugo).  At  the  present 
day  most  of  the  best  Italian  writers  on  art  seem  to 
limit  themselves  to  either  Oggiono  or  Oggionno, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  "certain,"  as  MR.  CAR- 
MICHAEL  thinks,  that  Oggionno  is  the  spelling  of 
the  place  of  that  name,  as  it  also  is  more  frequently 
spelt  Oggiono. 

Not  to  prejudice  what  I  may  have  to  say  on 
another  occasion,  I  will  only  further  observe  here 
that  I  am  surprised  MR.  CARMICHAEL  has  never 
met  with  "  Lovino."  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Marks's  useful  paper  on  the  Royal  Academy  car- 
toon of  St.  Anne  and  the  Blessed  Virgin;  but  I 
cannot  forgive  him  for  the  sweeping  guide-book 
sort  of  sentence  in  it  with  which  he  despatches 
Leonardo's  Oenacolo.  R.  H.  BUSK. 

16,  Montagu  Street,  Portman  Square. 

[Miss  BUSK'S  communication  was  received  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  replies  from  LADY  RUSSELL  and 
MB,  MARSHALL.] 

HOP  PLANT  (7th  S.  iv.  249).— According  to 
Withering,  *  Arrangement  of  British  Plants/  ed. 
1830,  il  350,  note,  "  Eumulus  is  from  humilis,  of 
humble  growth :  a  trailing  plant." 

"  Linnaeus  derives  it  from  humus,  moist  earth,  such  as 
the  plant  in  question  prefers;  but  however  ingenious 
this  explanation  may  be,  it  appears  that  Ifumulus 
originated  by  corruption  from  Humela,  a  barbarous 
Latin  word,  of  one  common  origin  with  Umula,  or 
ffumle,  under  which  appellations,  or  something  like 
them,  the  hop  is  known  amongst  various  nations  of  the 
north."— Rees, '  Cyclop.,'  in  v. 

Wachter,  in  his  '  Glossarium  Germanicum,'  under 
"  Hopf,"  says,  "  A  Gallico  houblon  est  Latino-Bar- 
barum  Humlo,  onis  apud  Cangium ";  Ducange's 
words  being,  "  Humlo,  Humulo,  ex  Gall.  Boublon, 
quod  a  Latino  Lupulum  formatum,  elisa  litera  L." 
This  notion  was  at  one  time  adopted  by  Menage : 

"  J'ai  cru  autrefois  que  ce  mot  houlelon  avoit  etc  fait 
de  lupulo,  lupulonis,  augmentatif  de  lupulus ;  &  qu'on 
en  avoit  6te~  1'L,  pensant  que  ce  fut  1'article :  inaia  je 
viens  d'apprendre  des  Homonymes  des  Plantes  de  M;  de 
Saumaise,  chap.  63,  qu'upulus  est  1'ancien  mot  Latin. 
Voici  ses  termes  :  '  Lupuli  etiam  nomen  non  sincere 
Latinum,  sed  corruptum.  Vera  vox  antiqua  upulus,  vel 
opulus,  Inde  hublonem  nostri  finxerunt.  Glossa)  veteres: 
Opulus,  Kiaff6(f)v\\ov.  Plinius  "  opulum  salictarium 
vocat,  quia  salices  scandat  et  alliget."  Libro  xxi.  cap.  15, 
ubi  vulgo  male  legitur  lupum.  In  Catone,  de  Re  Rustics, 
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xxxvii.,  ubi  vulgo  legitur  "  circum  ealicta  herbam  actara 
ulvamque,"  omnino  scribendum,  "  herbam  actam  upu- 
lum." ' 

Hardouin  acquiesces  in  the  above  correction  o 
Pliny's  text,  but  Schneider  ('  Scriptores  de  R.  R., 
Lips.,  1794,  Comment.,  p.  99)  disapproves :  "Lu- 
puli  enim  istius  usum  notitiamque  apud  veteres 
scriptores  non  reperimus  certam."  Menage  con- 
tinues:— 

"  Nee  dubium  ease  nostrum  houblonem,  manifesto  nomi 
nis  argumento.  Nam  oplonem  pro  opulo  dixere  recen- 
tiores,  ut  maniplum,  pro  manipulo.  Opulum  videntur 
veteres  Latini  appellasse,  quod  epulis  idoneus  esset,  quas 
opulas  antiquitus  dicebant." — Menage,  '  Diet.  Etymol./ 
in  v.  "  Houblon." 

Ihre,  in  his  '  Glos.  Suio-Gothicum,'  says,  in  v. : — 
"  Humle,  lupulua,  aut  ut  Salmasius  auctor  eat.  opulus, 
vel  upulus.  Ab  hoc  upulus  Cymraeci  hoppys,  Angli 
hoppes,  Germ,  hopfen  formasse  videntur,  Galli  vero 
houblon,  cui  dum  m  inseritur  humle  facile  fieri  potest 
nisi  forte  credendum  ab  oriente  ad  nos  transiisse  hunc 
terminum  botanicum.  Meninakius  certe  in  auo  Thesauro 
docet,  Persas  lupulum  hymel  vocare ;  cui  concinit  Latino- 
Barbarum  humela,  Fennonum  humala,  Hungarorum 
comlo.  Junius,  qui  Germanic*  originia  hanc  vocem  esae 
credit,  radicem  ponit  '  happen,  apprehendere,  quum 
obvia  quaeque  arripiat,  ac  teneat :  eteniin,  ut  verbis 
Dodonaei  utar,  Lupulus  amplexu  vivit,  et  perticas  aliaque 
admin icula  circumligando  se  scandit.  Kilianus  dictum 
putat  ab  Happen  aalire,  saltare ;  quoniam  cito  crescendo 
altiaeimas  perticas,  veluti  saltu  concito,  soleat  superare." 

"  The  form  of  the  word  has  led  some  to  derive  Lupulus 
as  a  diminutive  from  Lupus,  a  wolf,  because  as  the  wolf 
preys  upon  other  animals,  so  this  plant,  by  immoderately 
impoverishing  the  soil  in  which'  it  grows,  starves  its 
vegetable  neighbours.  Such  at  least  is  the  explanation 
of  Ambrosinus." — Bees,  in  v.  "  Lupulus." 

This,  however,  like  the  derivation  of  Humulus 
from  humilis,  appears  to  be  a  mere  guess ;  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  plant  were  known  to 
the  ancients.  Matthiolus,  in  his  *  Comment,  on 
Dioscorides,'  iv.  140,  p.  523,  ed.  1554,  says  :— 

"  Nihil  de  eo,  quod  equidem  invenerim,  Galenus  et 
Dioscorides,  aliique  veteres  tarn  Graeci,  quam  Latini 
autorea,  posteritatis  memoriae  prodiderunt :  quanquam 
non  desunt  qui  velint  hunc  Plinio  esse  Lupum  ealic- 
tarium.  Lupuli  vocati  latius  meminit  Mesues  :  est  et 
aliud  Volubilis  genus  quod  Lupulus  appellatur." 

Of  this  he  enumerates  several  medical  properties. 
At  what  period  the  term  Humulus  lupulus  was 
applied  to  the  hop  plant  seems  to  be  unascertain- 
able.  See  the  article  "Hop"  in  Prof.  Skeat's 
'  Etymol.  Diet.'  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

Linnaeus  named  the  hop  Humulus  lupulus.  See 
Turton,  « Veg.  King.,'  ii.,  1622.  The  generic  name 
has  reference  to  the  rich,  moist  soil  the  plant 
requires.  Thus  Tusser  :— 

Choose  soil  for  the  Hop  of  the  rottenest  mould, 
Well  doonged  and  wroght,  as  a  garden  plot  shold. 
The  specific  name  is  adopted  from  Pliny,   who 
records  that  the  old  name  of  the  hop  was  Lupus 
salictarius,   the  willow -wolf,  a  strangler  of  the 
willows.    For  the  English  name  we  are  doubtless 


indebted  to  the  Netherlands,  whence  the  cultiva- 
tion was  introduced  about  the  year  1520. 

SHIRLEY  HIBBERD. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  hop  plant,  Humulus 
lupulus,  is  due  to  Linnaeus.  His  system  of 
binomial  nomenclature  is  well  known.  To  each 
plant  he  gave  two  names,  one  generic  and  one 
specific.  The  generic  name  belongs  to  every  plant 
of  the  same  genus,  and  is  placed  first ;  the  specific 
name  belongs  to  the  individual  only,  and  is  placed 
second.  In  the  present  example  Humulus  is  the 
generic,  lupulus  the  specific  name.  Linnaeus  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  possible,  to  utilize  the  plant- 
names  already  existent,  and  in  Humulus  lupulus 
we  have  a  fair  instance  of  this  economy. 

Humulus  is  the  Latinization  of  a  word  which, 
with  some  slight  phonetic  variations,  is  used  in 
several  Teutonic  languages  to  designate  the  hop 
plant.  Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  '  Concise  Etym.  Diet,/ 
gives  Tcel.  humall,  Swed.  Dan.  humle,  and  O.Du. 
hommel.  To  these  may  be  added  A.-S.  humele,  a 
word  applied  indifferently  to  briony,  maidenhair, 
and  bindweed.  Doubtless  before  the  hop  rose  to 
pre-eminent  distinction  in  the  art  of  brewing,  the 
Icelandic  and  other  cognates  admitted  an  equally 
lax  application.  The  Indo-European  ^/  KAM 
(Teutonic  baseV  HAM),  signifying  to  bend,  twist, 
&c.,  is  probably  the  root  to  which  this  group  of 
words  should  be  referred.  I  cannot  say  to  whom 
the  act  of  Latinization  ought  to  be  accredited  ; 
perhaps  to  Linnaeus  himself,  perhaps  to  some  older 
botanist. 

Lupulus  is  of  Latin  descent.  Pliny  is  supposed 
to  mention  the  hop  under  the  name  of  Lupus 
salictarius,  "  wolf  of  the  willow-grounds,"  a  name 
which  indicates  that  this  plant,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  its  virtues,  was  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 
Lupulus  is  evidently  a  diminutive  of  lupus. 
Henry  Lite,  in  his  translation  (published  1578)  of 
Dodoens's  *  Herbal,'  says  that  "  some  of  our  time 
do  call  the  Hop  in  Latine  Lupulus  Salictarius,  or 
Lupus  Salictarius;  in  shops  Lupulus."  The 
modern  Italian  is  luppolo. 

In  conclusion,  then,  Humulus  is  of  Teutonic, 
lupulus  of  Latin  origin.  It  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded that  Linnaeus  showed  a  fine  discretion  in 
thus  choosing  the  generic  name  from  the  languages 
of  those  nations  which  raised  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop  to  perfection,  while  he  retained  as  the  specific 
name  the  word  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
shops  of  the  druggists.  C.  J.  BATTERSBY. 

Lemery,  *  Traite*  Universel  des  Drogues  Simples,' 
Paris,  1723,  has,  under  this  heading,  as  follows:— 

"  Lupulus  A  lupo,  Loup  parce  qu'on  a  cru  que  le  loup 
se  cachoit  dessoua  lea  branches  du  Houblon  qui  se  cour- 
bent  ordinairement  comme  par  humilitS,  ce  qui  a  fait 
donner  a  la  plante  le  nom  de  Humulus." 

J.  H.  B. 

[Replies  to  the  same  effect  are  received  from  MR. 
J.  H.  LUNDQREN,  MR.  EDWARD  MALAN,  MR.  W.  WYNN 
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WISTCOTT,  M.B.,  and  oth«r  contributor,  and  are  at  the 
service  of  MR.  VILLY  if  he  will  apply  for  them.] 

PARASOLS  (7th  S.  iv.  209).— The  history  of  para- 
sols and  umbrellas  is  ready  to  hand  in  an  interesting 
little  publication  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents. 
The  name  of  it  is  '  Abridgments  of  Specifications 
relating  to  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  and  Walking- 
sticks,  A.D.  1780-1866,'  pp.  xxx,  152  (London, 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1871,  price  10d.)«  Tnere  is 
an  historical  introduction,  which  notices  the  use  of 
parasols  from  the  earliest  times.  It  begins : — 

"  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  of 
umbrellas  into  England,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to 
their  extreme  antiquity.  Their  use  can  be  traced  back 
into  very  early  times  in  the  East,  where  they  seem  first 
to  have  originated.  As  a  protection  from  the  rain, 
indeed,  the  umbrella  is  a  comparatively  modern  inven- 
tion; it  was  as  a  shade  against  the  scorching  heats  of  the 

sun  that  they  were  first  employed In  the  Ninevite 

sculptures  the  umbrella  or  parasol  (the  two  are  prac- 
tically the  same)  appears  frequently." 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the  references  can 
be  seen  so  easily  in  this  volume,  to  give  the 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  parasol  as  noticed  in 
classical  writers.  But  one  or  two  extracts  may  be 
given  from  more  modern  writers,  in  reply  to  the 
query,  to  show  that  the  parasol  was  in  use  before 
the  date  named,  and  that  not  in  France  : — 

"Florio,  '  Worlde  of  Worldes,'  1598.— '  Ombrella 

also  a  kind  of  round  fan  or  shadowing  that  they  use  to 
ride  with  in  lommer  in  Italy.' " — Introd.,  u.s.,  p.  xix. 

"  Coryat, '  Crudities,'  p.  112  (1611),  speaks  of  them  as 
used  in  the  same  way  by  riders,  and  as  being  such  as 
they  'commonly  call  umbrellas,  that  is,  thingis  that 
minister  shadow  unto  them  for  shelter  against  the 
scorching  heats  of  the  sunne.'  " — Ibid. 

"Cotgrave,  'French  and  English  Dictionary,'  Lon., 
1673. — '  Ombrelle '  is  translated '  an  vmbrello ;  a  (fashion 
of)  round  and  broad  fanne,  wherewith  the  Indians  (and 
from  them  our  great  ones)  preserve  themselves  from  the 
heat  of  a  scorching  sunne ;  and  hence,  any  little  shadow, 
fanne,  or  thing,  wherewith  women  hide  their  faces  fro' 
the  sunne.'  " — Ibid. 

The  use  in  England  is  also  traced  from  1620, 
pp.  xx  et  seq.  The  use  in  France  is  probably 
shown  by  Octave  Uzanne  in  '  The  Sunshade,  Muff, 
and  Glove,'  translated,  with  illustrations,  by  Paul 
Avril,  Lond.,  J.  C.  Nimmo  &  Bain,  14,  King 
William  Street,  Strand.  The  title  of  the  French 
work  is  « L'Ombrelle."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

[The  REV.  W.  E.  BOOKLET  refers  to  'L'Ombrelle '  and 
the  information  it  supplies,  MR.  ANTHONY  R.  CARROLL 
to  Haydn's  «  Dictionary  of  Dates '  and  Chambers's  '  Book 
of  Days,'  and  G.  S.  B.  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  from 
which  he  quotes  four  lines  taken  from  Gay's  '  Trivia.'] 

DUBLIN  TO  LONDON  IN  1770  (7th  S.  iv.  244).— 
The  old  stage  coaches  were  often  called  "  machines" 
before  they  carried  the  mails  (i.e.,  about  1784)  and 
became  "  mail  coaches."  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

KNOCKING  DOWN  OLD  SARUM  (7th  S.  iv.  243).— 
The  epigram  was  written  at  the  period  of  the  first 


Eeform  Bill,  1831,  when  Old  Sarum  was  put  in 
Schedule  A.  At  that  time  I  was  not  a  boy,  like 
your  correspondent,  but  of  the  mature  age  of 
;wenty-six.  As  I  remember  the  lines  they  were 

these  : — 

Conservatives  at  Hatfield  House 

Have  grown  quite  harum-scarum, 
For  what  could  Radicals  do  worse 
Than  overturn  old  Sarum  ? 

J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

THE  USE  OP  THE  EOSARY  (7th  S.  iv.  288).— In 
Cheetham's  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ' 
there  is  an  article  on  the  rosary,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Scudamore.  While  admitting  the  early  use  of 
rosaries  by  Moslems  and  Buddhists,  the  learned 
writer  says : — 

"  The  rosary  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  comparatively 
modern.  Pius  V.  in  a  bull  (1596)  ascribes  to  St. 
Dominic  the  'invention  of  the  rosary  or  psalter  of  the 

blessed  Virgin.' The  beads  are,  however,  described 

by  Polydore  Vergil  1499 The  invention  of  this  instru- 
ment he  assigns  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  flourished  in 
1090.  The  number  of  beads  may  be  due  to  Peter,  but 
earlier  in  the  same  century  we  meet  with  a  similar 
contrivance," 

in  the  monastery  founded  at  Coventry  by  Leofric 
and  Godgifu.  Thus  it  seems  correct  to  speak  of 
thirteenth-century  monks  as  telling  beads,  but  not 
as  using  rosaries. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

NOLL  (7th  S.  iv.  288).— See  "Noll"  in  the 
supplement  to  Ashe's  'Dictionary/  "in  familiar 
style  Oliver."  He  is  called  "  Old  Noll »  generally. 
The  Earl  of  Chichester  has  Cromwell's  Bible,  with 
an  autograph  "0.  C.,  1645,"  and  a  motto,  "Qui 
cessat  esse  melior  cessat  esse  bonus."  His  dying 
question  shows  this  as  a  stricture  upon  himself, 
when  he  eagerly  asked  the  minister  beside  him, 
"Can  a  man  fall  from  grace  who  has  once  been 
saved?"  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

For  01,  for  Oliver;  hence  Nolls,  Nolley,  and 
the  dim.  Nollekins.  Conf.  Ann,  Nan;  Eddy, 
Neddy.  E.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

Noll  is  simply  a  shortened  form  of  Oliver  with 
n  prefixed.  So  we  also  have  Ned  and  Nan.  In 
Yorkshire  I  have  heard  Non  for  John. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

With  this  prefixed  n  in  this  name  compare  Ned 
for  Edward,  Numpsy  for  Humphrey,  Nan  for  Ann, 
Nell  for  Ellen.  0.  W.  TANCOCK. 

GABBARD  OR  GABBART  (7th  S.  iv.  149).— In  all 
probability  this  is  a  Scottish  word,  and  an  instance 
of  its  use  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage 
in  *Eob  Eoy.'  Many  of  your  readers  will  re- 
member the  amusing  description  of  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  on  his  expedition  to  the  Highlands  to  see 
Eob  Eoy,  being  suspended  in  an  inverted  position 
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by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  on  the  branch  of  a  thorn 
tree,  and  to  it  he  thus  refers :  "I  swung  anc 
bobbit  yonder  as  safe  as  a  gabbart  that's  moorec 
by  a  three-ply  cable  at  the  Broomielaw"  ('Rob 
Roy/  chap.  xxxi.).  A  note  appended  in  the  "  Gen 
tenary  Edition  "  explains  this  as  "  A  kind  of  lighter 
used  in  the  river  Clyde  ;  probably  from  the  French 
abare." 

On  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  the  summer  I  saw 
the  drama  '  Rob  Roy ;  or,  the  Days  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne,'  which  was  adapted  for  the  stage  by  Isaac 
Pocock  in  1818,  and  recently  reproduced  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  that  city.  The  scenery 
was  remarkably  good,  and  the  characters  wel 
sustained.  Several  songs  were  well  sung,  as  "  0 
my  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose,"  by  Francis 
Osbaldistone,  and  "  Ah  !  would  it  were  my  humble 
lot,"  by  Diana  Vernon ;  whilst  at  the  Olachan 
of  Aberfoil,  after  the  little  affray,  the  Bailie,  Major 
Galbraith,  of  the  Lennox  Militia,  and  others  joined 
sociably  in  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '  as  a  part-song  and 
chorus.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Probably  same  as  French  gabare,  a  lighter, 
transport-ship.  Italian,  gabarra. 

Junus  STEGGALL. 
3,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 

REBUILDING  OP  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  (7th  S. 
iv.  28,  334).  —  The  model  of  which  your  corre- 
spondent speaks  is,  I  assume,  that  lately  placed 
in  the  Cathedral  Library.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
model  of  the  cathedral,  but  a  model  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  west  portico.  An  engraved  brass 
plate  affixed  to  the  model  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"This  Model  of  part  of  the  West  End  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  presented  to  the  Vicar  of  Shiplake  A.D. 
1835  by  Mr.  J.  Plumbe  of  Henley  on  Thames,  who  had 
purchased  it  from  Badgmore  House,  once  the  residence 
of  Richard  Jennings  the  Master  Builder  of  that  Cathe- 
dral." 

W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

POTHOOKS  (7th  S.  iv.  226,  318).— When  I  was 
at  school  in  Derbyshire,  the  first  stages  of  learning 
to  write  were  known  as  "  straight  strokes,"  "  pot- 
hooks," and  "round  o's,"  these  being  the  very 
earliest  characters  in  rotation  on  which  the  young 
idea  was  called  upon  to  exercise  itself.  The  terms 
"pot-hooks"  and  "hangers"  are  identical,  and 
in  the  matter  of  writing  were  so  called  because  the 
shape  of  the  characters  are  like  the  pothooks  by 
means  of  which  iron  pots  were  hung  over  cottage 
fires  from  the  "  galley-bawk/'  which  in  those  days 
was  to  be  found  stretched  across  every  house-place 
chimney.  Iron  pots  of  various  sizes,  with  bow 
handles,  were  the  commonest  kind  of  cooking 
utensils,  and  when  in  use  were  always  suspended 
over  the  fire  from  the  galley-bawk  above  by 
strings  of  pothooks  or  hangers,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  pot  above  the  fire.  These  hooks 


and  hangers  were  precisely  the  same  in  shape  as 
the  characters  we  first  made  in  our  copy-books. 
I  well  remember  the  array  of  pothooks  and  hangers 
which  hung  from  the  galley-bawk  in  the  kitchen 
chimney  of  the  house  where  I  was  born.  There 
were  all  sizes  and  thicknesses,  from  eighteen  inches 
in  length  to  four  or  five,  and  day  after  day  I  longed 
for  complete  possession  of  them  as  playthings. 

THOS.  RATCLIPFB. 
Worksop. 

LAMB'S  EPITAPH  (7th  S.  iv.  120).—  I  believe 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lines  carved  on 
Charles  Lamb's  gravestone  at  Edmonton  were 
composed  by  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante.  The 
discussion  as  to  the  authorship  in  your  first  series 
took  place  in  1851;  but  the  lines  appeared  in 
Cary's  *  Memoir/  by  his  son,  published  in  1847 
(ii.  279),  with  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
posed by  H.  F.  Gary  at  the  request  of  Moxon,  "  to 
be  inscribed  on  his  friend's  monument  at  Edmon- 
ton." J.  DYKES  CAMPBELL. 

"PREVENTED  FROM"  AND  "FIRSTLY"  (7th  S. 
iv.  269).  —  There  have  always  been  two  meanings 
at  least  to  prevent.  Johnson  gives  "  to  hinder,  to 
obviate,  to  obstruct,"  and  adds,  "this  is  now 
almost  the  only  sense."  He  has  examples  of  the 
use  from  Shakespeare  ('Julius  Csesar,'  V.  i.),  from 
Milton  ('  Paradise  Lost,'  x.  37),  and  from  Atter- 
bury.  By  a  curious  slip  Johnson's  example  from 
'  Julius  Csesar/  V.  i.,  is  really  an  example  of  pre- 
vent in  the  sense  of  anticipate.  There  is  another 
*  Julius  Caesar,'  II.  i.,  i 


passage,   n 

is  used  in  the  sense  of  obstruct. 


in  which  prevent 


EDWABD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

As  to  firstly,  Webster,  under  the  word,  says  it 
is  an  adverb,  u  improperly  used  for  first."  We  are 
not  obliged,  of  course,  to  agree  with  Webster. 
Myself,  I  discover  no  reason  for  deciding  that  it  is 
improper.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  any 
old  dictionary.  The  adverbial  affix  ly  generally 
means  like,  friendly  =  like  a  friend,  &c.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  say,  "  Firstly  I  go  to  Cambridge 
and  then  to  Ely,"  because  first  would  convey  the 
meaning  better.  Bat  you  might  very  well  say  or 
write  that  you  did  a  certain  act  for  a  series  of 
reasons,  firstly  because  you  thought  it  right, 
secondly  it  benefited  Jones,  &c.  In  this  form  I 
prefer  it  to  first.  All  the  grammarians  in  the 
world  cannot  gainsay  this,  though  they  may  enter- 
tain an  adverse  opinion.  It  may  be  called  a  nicety 
not  worth  introducing.  That  is  an  opinion,  and  I 
am  not  bound  by  it. 

Now  as  to  prevent.  If  Ogilvie  says  that  to 
prevent  is."  to  hinder  from  happening,"  and  nothing 
else,  he  is  wrong ;  but  I  suppose  he  only  gives  it 
as  one  of  the  meanings.  I  shall  confine  all  I  say 
o  its  meaning  when  used  in  the  sense  of  hinder. 
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The  beautiful  old  use  of  the  word,  "  0  Lord,  pre- 
vent and  follow  us,"  is  quite  beside  the  point  in 
question.  Still,  the  affix  pre  means  "  before."  The 
meaning  developes  into  "anticipate,"  and  then 
grows  into  obstruction  by  preoccupation  of  ground. 
Milton's  fine  line  gives  this  : — 

Perhaps  forestalling  might  prevented  them. 
But  immediately  we  see  that  there  is  more  in- 
volved, and  that  the  poetical  ellipsis  is  "from  duly 
returning."  When,  therefore,  you  merely  wish  to 
allude  to  the  person  hindered,  you  require  no  pre- 
position from  ;  but  when  the  object  must  also  be 
stated,  then  from  is  required.  "  He  would  have 
been  there,  but  the  police  prevented  him."  But  if 
you  wish  to  state  what  it  was  they  prevented  his 
doing,  you  add,  "from  attending  the  meeting." 
Here  the  construction  is  more  than  allowable ;  it 
is  inevitable.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

OCTOBER  CLUB  (7th  S.  iv.    167,  274).— Defoe 
exposed  the  members  of  this  "club,"  or  "cave" 
as  we  would  now  call  it,  in  his  Review  ;  see  Minto's 
'  Daniel  Defoe,'  p.  96  ("  English  Men  of  Letters  "). 
EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

COL.  CHRISTOPHER  COPLEY  (7th  S.  iv.  167,  274). 
— Let  me  add  that  Col.  Copley  was  one  of  the  four 
Parliamentary  commanders  appointed  to  treat,  on 
July  18,  1645,  with  the  garrison  at  the  surrender 
of  Pontefract  Castle.  The  other  three  were  Mr. 
Wasthill  (a  lawyer),  CoJ.  Bright,  and  Col.  (Chas.) 
Fairfax. 

M  They  treated  there  in  that  place  as  long  as  light  of 
day  did  appeare,  till  about  9  a  Clock,  but  Concluded 
upon  Nothinge,  but  deferred  it  of  till  about  9  a  Clock  of 
the  next  day,  at  w»»  time  they  appoynted  to  meete 
a«ame.  During  that  time  Genrall  Poynter  &  Collonell 
Overton  came  into  the  Tent,  &  drunke  wth  them  & 
soe  went  away  "  ('  Sieges  of  Pontefract  Castle,'  p.  143). 

Pontefract.  R  H'  H' 

GDES  (7«>  S.  iv.  228). —The  writer  of  the  entries 
referred  to  may  have  been  a  wily  Welshman  who 
intended  to  puzzle  his  English  neighbours,  for  I 
find  that  in  Welsh  gwys  means  "  people,"  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  exact  meaning  of  gues  in  the 
entries  in  question.  F.  J.  VILLT. 

ANODYNE  NECKLACE  (6th  S.  ix.  85, 132 ;  x.  377). 
—This  once  popular  remedy  for  the  troubles  attend- 
???  ?P°a  teething  is  mentioned  in  an  article  en- 
titled Pharmacopoeia  Empirica'  in  Gent.  Maq 
xriii.  (1748),  346-50.  It  was  invented  by  one 
i)r.  Tanner,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  Gent. 
Mag.,  xxi.  (1761),  139.  K.  B.  P. 

« NOTHING'S  NEW,  &c."  (7»*  S.  iv.  194,  257).- 
The  following  delightful  phrase  of  a  good-humoured 
Cornish  housemaid  will  be  a  good  commentary  on 
this:  "Well,  well— some  du  du  it  this  way- 
some  du  du  it  that  way-yu  du  du  it  that  way— 


all  right ! »  And  the  good-natured  girl  did  "  du  " 
it  that  way  accordingly. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

HUGH  PETERS  (7th  S.  iii.  121,  272;  iv.  365).— 
I  have  been  investigating  the  character  of  Hugh 
Peters,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  been  greatly  maligned.  He  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  those  who,  like  MR.  C.  A.  WARD,  have 
failed  to  observe  Mr.  Spedding's  dictum,  that  if  you 
want  to  know  whether  a  statement  is  true,  you 
should  ask  who  said  it  first,  and  what  means  he 
had  of  knowing.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  inherently 
improbable  that  a  man  who  was  the  friend  of 
Thomas  Booker,  Ames,  Winthrop,  and  Cromwell 
should  have  been  guilty  of  the  misconduct  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  Restoration  scribblers.  Even 
those  who  impugn  Cromwell's  moral  character  do 
not  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  fool,  and  he  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  fool  if  he  had  taken  a 
glutton  and  a  fornicator  into  his  friendship. 

Those,  again,  who  wish  to  know  what  Hugh 
Peters  was  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  writings 
may  consult  (1)  his  own  letters  written  in  America 
and  printed  in  the  '  Collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,'  series  iv.  vol.  vi.  p.  91; 
(2)  a  sermon  entitled  '  God's  Doings  and  Man's 
Duty/  preached  on  April  2,  1646  ;  and  (3)  Mr. 
Peters's  'Last  Keport  of  the  English  Wars.'  The 

Eress-marks  of  the  two  last  named  in  the  Museum 
ibrary  are  E  330,  11,  and  E  351,  12.  The  cha- 
racter displayed  here  is  the  more  likely  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  truth,  as  it  comes  with  perfect 
unconsciousness,  especially  as  the  evidence  thus 
obtained  is  not  only  in  fiat  contradiction  with  the 
libels,  but  also  enables  us  to  understand  why 
libels  took  the  particular  shape  that  they  did. 
Peters  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  of  strong  animal 
spirits,  utterly  without  cant,  and,  whilst  earnest  in 
pursuing  the  practical  moralities  of  religion,  with- 
out either  spiritual  enthusiasm  or  aptitude  for 
theological  disputation.  Such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  perhaps  explain  my  meaning  : — 

"Truly  it  wounds  my  soul  when  I  think  Ireland 
would  perish  and  England  continue  her  misery  through 
the  disagreement  of  ten  or  twenty  learned  men.  Could 
we  but  conquer  each  other's  spirit,  we  should  soon 
befool  the  devil  and  his  instruments;  to  which  end  I 
could  wish  we  that  are  ministers  might  pray  together, 
eat  and  drink  together,  because,  if  I  mistake  not, 
estrangement  hath  boiled  us  up  to  jealousy  and  hatred." 

Probably  Peters  would  have  preferred  that  the 
dinner  should  have  been  a  good  one  when  he  and 
the  other  ministers  ate  and  drank  together,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  ought  to  be  counted  as  a  re- 
probate because  he  was  not  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  when,  shortly 
before  his  execution,  he  summed  up  the  objects  at 
which  he  had  aimed  during  his  life,  he  put  them 
thus  :— 

"  First,  that  goodness,  which  is  really  so,  and  such 
religion,  might  be  highly  advanced ;  secondly,  that  good 
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learning  might  have  all  countenance  ;  thirdly,  that  there 
may  not  be  a  beggar  in  Israel,  in  England.1' 

This  desire  not  to  separate  between  care  for  men's 
spiritual   and   moral  welfare   and  care  for  thei 
material  welfare  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  sermon 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention. 

MR.  TEMPLE  may  like  to  know  that  in  a  copy 
of  the  modern  reprint  of  Hugh  Peters's  *  Tales  anc 
Jests 'in  the  Museum  Library  (press-mark  12, 316 
G  57)  will  be  found  additional  pages  in  MS.  trac- 
ing several  of  the  jests  assigned  to  Hugh  Peters 
to  an  earlier  origin.  SAMUEL  R.  GARDINER. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON'S  MONUMENT  (7th  S 
iv.  309).— It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
"  most  stately  pyramidal  monument "  erected  in 
honour  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  were  still  pre- 
served. But  if  it  were  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  room  for  it  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, unusually  spacious  and  lofty  as  that  crypt  is. 
The  monument  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  huge 
structure,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale's '  St.  Paul's 
(edit.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  p.  56),  with  its  recumbent 
figure,  its  pillars,  and  its  obelisks.  The  wits  oi 
the  time  objected  that 

Philip  and  Francis  they  have  no  tomb 
For  great  Christopher  takes  all  the  room, — 
so  "  insolently,"  to  borrow  Dean  Milman's  phrase 
('  Annals  of  St.  Paul's,'  second  edition,  p.  381), 
had  his  tomb  crowded  up  the  space  in  which  rested 
Sidney  and  Walsingham.     Bishop  Corbet  con 
tinued  the  protest : — 

Nor  need  the  Chancellor  boast,  whose  pyramid 

Above  the  host  and  altar  reared  is, 

For  though  thy  body  fill  a  viler  room, 

Thou  shalt  not  change  deedes  with  him  for  his  tomb. 

(Bishop  Ravis  is  the  hero  of  his  verse.)  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  monument  perished  in  the  Great 
and  Dreadful  Fire,  as  our  City  records  often,  with 
good  reason,  style  it.  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

CONVICTS  SHIPPED  TO  THE  COLONIES  (7th  S.  ii. 
162,  476;  iii.  58,  114,  193;  iv.  72, 134).— I  regret 
to  have  overlooked  the  request  of  PROF.  BUTLER, 
at  7th  S.  iv.  72,  to  make  my  reference  to  Cornet 
Blackburn  "  in  connexion  with  Carlyle's  *  Crom- 
well ' "  more  definite.  If,  however,  he  will  re-read 
my  remarks  (7th  S.  iii.  114)— somewhat  spoiled  by 
a  misprint  of  "  refute  "  for  refer  to,  which  I  de- 
tected at  once  and  corrected,  and  by  the  omission 
of  a  reference  which  I  failed  to  notice — he  will  see 
that  by  my  use  of  the  word  "also"  I  specially 
guarded  myself  against  connecting  Cornet  Black- 
burn with  Carlyle,  who,  as  I  was  perfectly  aware, 
did  not  mention  him.  After  the  lapse  of  nine 
months  I  cannot  trace  how  the  mishap  occurred  ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  my  communication  was 
printed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  without  the  reference  which 
I  gave  to  7th  S.  i.  104,  a  reference  to  which  I 
was  referring  when  I  wrote  "  the  first  named,"  and 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 


sense.  At  that  page  (7th  S.  i.  104),  under  the  head- 
ing *  Cornet  Blackburn,  the  Almondbury  Hero,'  I 
had  shown  how  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
Scottish  army  were,  after  Preston  fight,  and  actually 
at  the  advice  and  application  of  Cromwell  himself, 
absolutely  "  given  away "  as  slaves,  or  sold  at 
the  nominal  price  of  half-a-crown  a  dozen.  I  may 
now  add,  as  PROF.  BUTLER  seems  to  have  missed 
the  letter,  that  Carlyle's  'Cromwell'  (under 
clxxxiv.)  gives  a  further  definite  instance  of 
the  Dunbar  prisoners  having  been  similarly  sent 
to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  while  my  quotation 
from  the  'Life  and  Letters'  was  of  Cromwell's 
application  to  the  Speaker  Lenthal  in  reference  to 
the  Preston  prisoners.  The  letter  to  which  I 
referred  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Carlyle 
until  after  the  publication  of  his  first  edition,  but 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  all  subsequent 
editions,  and  in  the  supplement  to  the  first  edition 
(No.  xvii.  p.  49),  without  which  extra  volume  the 
first  edition  is  necessarily  incomplete.  It  is 
No.  Ixxviii.  of  the  later  editions. 

I  offer  my  apology  to  the  professor  for  not  having 
observed  that  this  unfortunate  omission  (unob- 
served by  myself)  of  the  "  first-named  reference  " 
to  7th  S.  i.  104,  made  my  communication  at  7th  S. 
iii.  114  somewhat  obscure.  R.  H.  H. 

Pontefract. 

The  *  Proceedings  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
and  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Gaol  Delivery  for  the 
City  of  London  and  the  County  of  Middlesex,  held 
at  Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey  from  December, 
1729,  to  October,  1834,'  are  contained  in  110  vols. 
(London,  1732-1834,  4to.).  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  thirty-two  prisoners  who  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  on  July  17,  1731: — 

'John  Aldridge,  Elizabeth  Armstrong  alias  Little 
Bess,  Richard  Bennet,  Martha  Brannan,  John  Brown, 
Hugh  Cambell,  Elizabeth  Camphill  alias  Cambell, 
William  Carnegy,  John  Coghill,  Henry  Cole,  Mary 
Coslin,  Catherine  Cox,  John  Cross,  Eleanor  Davis 
George  Enily,  James  Emly,  John  Haynes,  James  Hobba 
Thomas  Jones,  Antonio  Key,  Thomas  Macculler ,  Martin 
Nanny,  John  Payne,  Thomas  Petit,  Luke  Powel,  Daniel 
Ray,  Elizabeth  Roberts,  John  Rogers,  Mary  Row  alias 
Cane  alias  Dixon,  Thomas  Taylor,  Anne  Todd,  and  Jane 
Vaughan."— Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

G.  F.  K.  B. 

SOURCE  OF  PHRASE  SOUGHT  (7th  S.  iv.  188). — 
Your  correspondent  has  asked  a  question  to  which 
many  have  sought  the  answer.  The  form  of  phrase 

s,  I  think,  very  old.      The  nearest  approach  to 

MR.  SIEVEKING'S  form  of  which  I  know  is  Mr. 
Webster's  criticism  of  the  "platform"  of  the 
American  Free  Soil  party  in  1848, "  What  is  valu- 
able is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  valuable." 

VEacaulay  says,  "  There  were  gentlemen  and  there 
were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles  II.  But  the 

eamen  were  not  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  not  seamen."  I  remember  that  fifteen  years 
ago  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  accomplished  author  of  the 
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'Dictionary  of  Quotations,'  tried  to  find  the  origin 
of  this  turn  of  phrase,  and  inquired  of  me,  among 
others,  but  without  success.  C.  H.  HILL. 

Boston,  U.S. 

The  phrase  was  first  used  (I  think)  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  an  article  by  Brougham  upon  a 
work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  P. 

ADELAIDE  O'KEEFE  (7th  S.  iii.  361,  503).— I 
do  not  find  mention  of  '  Original  Poems/  &c., 
part  i.,  Harris,  1808,  in  any  edition  of  the  London 
Catalogue;  but  in  1831  I  find  " Original  Poems, 
second  series,  18mo.,  half-bound,  2s.  6d.t  Souter," 
and  in  that  for  1846  the  latter  is  repeated  as 
"2  vols.,  half-bound,  3s.,  Souter."  I  infer  that 
Souter's  venture  was  adopted  from  or  in  continua- 
tion of  that  ascribed  to  Harris  of  1808,  by  Mr. 
I.  W.  Darton.  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  these 
three  titles  quoted  above  in  the  Reference  Cata- 
logue, British  Museum  Reading-Boom;  but  they 
must  have  been  received  under  the  Copyright  Act. 

A.  H. 

"POVERTY  KNOCKER"  (Vth  S.  iv.  328).— This 
phrase  is  well  known  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, but  is  not  in  such  general  use  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  since,  when  hand-loom  weaving  was 
still  common  in  the  outlying  districts  around  Leeds. 
The  phrase  can  scarcely  be  an  onomatopoaia,  as  the 
simple  click  of  the  picking-stick  of  the  hand-loom 
can  only  by  a  most  vivid  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion form  the  words  "  poverty-knock."  Here  the 
words  were  used  contemptuously  of  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  whose  earnings  were  much  less  than  those 
of  a  power-loom  weaver.  Most  probably  the  words 
have  a  reference  to  the  timid  single  knock,  such 
as  is  made  by  a  poor  beggar,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  fashionable  rat-ta-tat  made  by  a 
person  who  "knows  manners."  I  well  remember 
many  years  since  hearing  an  old  hand-loom  weaver 
(who  dwelt  on  a  wild  moorland  road  leading  into 
the  Slaithwaite  valley)  say  that  he  could  almost 
tell  a  poor  person  from  a  well-to-do  one  by  the 
kind  of  knock  he  gave  at  his  cottage  door  when 
asking  the  way  across  the  moor  on  a  dark  night. 
ALF.  GARDINER. 
[MB.  HERBERT  HARDY  writes  to  similar  effect.] 

RECULVERS  (7th  S.  iv.  324). — There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  extract,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  quotation 
is  not  authenticated  by  a  proper  reference.  Re- 
culvers  still  retains  the  vallum  of  a  late  Roman 
castrum,  and  the  ancient  church  was  founded  in 
about  its  centre.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  wasting  of  the  cliff,  but  I  consider  its  im- 
portance unduly  exaggerated,  for  the  camp  would 
naturally  be  constructed  as  near  the  shore  as 
practicable.  The  Roman  name  is  given  in  the 
*  Notitia '  as  Regulbium,  a  word  that  may  fanci- 
fully be  connected  with  culvert,  "  a  drain  or  sluice," 
in  reference  to  the  surrounding  marshes ;  of.  the 


English  gulf  and  the  French  recueil  for  the  prefix 
only.  This  station  was  garrisoned  by  a  cohort  of 
Vetasians  under  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore. 

Regulbium,  with  Rutupia,  protected  Durover- 
num,  or  Canterbury,  thus  dating  back  to  a  period 
when  Thanet  was  truly  insular.  A  recent  explora- 
tion of  the  whole  locality  leads  me  to  doubt  the 
value  of  this  reputed  water  passage.  I  admit  that 
if  all  the  sea  walls  were  removed  the  tide  would 
enter,  but  it  would  flow  out  at  the  ebb.  The 
Stours  take  their  seaward  course  to  Pegwell,  and 
this  must  always  have  been  the  case ;  and  there 
could  never  have  been  a  navigable  river  mouth  at 
Reculvers.  There  is  a  channel  called  the  Went- 
sum,  which  I  consider  to  be  artificial.  There  is  a 
north  mouth  sluice,  also  two  other  minor  outlets, 
really  drains.  They  relieve  a  stream  from  Thanet 
called  the  Hayle  or  Bourne,  and  the  Genlade  or 
Wethergong,  from  Chislet,  in  Kent.  Gong  and  ^en- 
appear  to  be  forms  of  gang  or  Ganges. 

But  the  crucial  test  is  this  :  How  would  ships 
pass  the  narrows?  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
whole  channel  is  marked  by  Sarre  Wall,  a  good 
roadway.  Sarre  stands  at  the  first  rise  of  the 
chalk,  below  St.  Nicholas  at  Wade,  in  Thanet. 
Here  was  the  vadum,  or  ford.  From  this  I  con- 
clude that  the  channel  was  always  fordable  at  low 
water.  Sarre  Wall  is  broken  by  two  culverts,  well 
bridged  over.  It  is  an  artificial  causeway,  a  good 
half  mile  long,  across  the  marsh  to  Upstreet,  in 
Kent.  It  has  the  navigable  Stour  on  its  Rich- 
borough  side,  with  three  walls  on  the  Reculvers 
side.  All  the  outlets  seawards  are  well  supervised. 

Looking  at  the  whole  contrivance,  I  consider 
that  the  value  of  the  Stour  to  Canterbury  must 
always  have  resulted  from  the  exclusion  of  the 
tide  at  Reculvers.  One  opening  towards  Birch- 
ington,  is  called  Coldharbour  Sluice;  so  the  sea  wall 
probably  dates  from  Roman  times,  at  least  in  part. 

A.  HALL. 

JOHN  LEECH  AND  MULREADT  (6th  S.  xii.  428, 
505;  7th  S.  iii.  30).— I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
purchase  the  original  sketch  for  Punch  by  J.  Leech 
of  the  caricature  Mulready  envelope,  and  the  writing 

on  the  cover  of  Punch,  Jan.  13, 1844,  instead  of  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  incident  connected 
with  Sir  James  Graham  must  have  sprung  up 
suddenly,  and  the  editor  must  have  pressed  Mr. 
Leech  to  have  the  design  ready  for  the  next 
number,  and  Leech's  remark  about  it  being  pub- 
lished separately  must  have  been  the  suggestion 
that  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  the  cover,  as  the 
rest  of  the  number  must  have  been  in  type  before 
the  drawing  arrived.  It  would  be  far  easier  to 
displace  a  few  advertisements  than  to  interfere 
with  the  number  itself.  The  letter  round  the 
drawing  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Mark,—I  am  much  obliged  for  the  ticket.  I 
will  go.  I  have  just  dotted  off  tke  above  sketch,  Will 
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it  do?  Of  course  it  is  in  a  rough  state — any  suggestions 
you  may  have  to  make  I  should  be  glad  to  attend  to. 
You  could  have  it  by  Monday.  Do  you  know  I  think 
that  it  might  be  published  separately  if  it  is  not  in  time 
for  the  next  number.— Yours  ever,  J.  L." 

I  have  now  the  complete  set  of  the  Spooner 
caricatures.  It  consists  of  fourteen  instead  of  six, 
as  was  supposed,  the  last  being  the  various  por- 
traits of  O'ConnelL  No.  13  consists  of  Admiral 
Napier  and  various  sailors  and  Turks.  These  last 
two  are  more  in  outline  than  the  first  twelve,  and 
are  signed  by  K.  S.  Hurst,  244,  Strand,  instead  of 
by  W.  Mulheaded,  RA.  Twelve  impressions  I 
have  purchased  recently  were  coloured  at  the  time, 
and  are  the  only  coloured  envelopes  I  have  yet 
seen.  ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

Roslyn  House,  Finborough  Road. 

CORNISH  TOKENS  (7th  S.  iii.  496;  iv.  94).— 
In  reference  to  Miss  EMILY  COLE'S  observations 
upon  the  Bonython  token,  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  M  has  not  been  explained.  This  letter 
seems  to  have  been  on  a  number  of  seventeenth 
century  tokens  without  any  apparent  signification. 
Thus,  in  Akermann's  '  Tradesmen's  Tokens  Cur- 
rent in  London  between  1648  and  1672 '(1849), 
plate  82  shows  HYM  for  Henry  Young  ;  plate  45, 
FHM  for  Francis  Harris.  Again,  in  Boyne's 
*  Tokens  Issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century' 
(1858),  FM  is  on  the  token  of  John  Penhelick  of 
Helstone;  KHM  stands  for  Ralph  Hocknell  of 
Chester  ;  and  TVM  for  Thomas  Underwood  of 
Beading.  Is  there  any  special  meaning  attached 
to  the  letter  M  in  its  use  on  tokens  ?  CURIOUS. 

MRS.  GLASSE  :  FISH-NAMES  (7th  S.  iv.  148, 
212).— The  English  Dialect  Society  in  1882  issued 
a  '  Provisional  Index  to  a  Glossary  of  Fish- Names,' 
which  was  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Satchell ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Homlyn  (Raia  maculata) 
I  do  not  find  distinctly  any  of  the  names  men- 
tioned by  MR.  BOUCHIER.  Gkut,  however,  may 
be  the  "Glut"  (or  broad-nosed)  eel  (Anguilla 
latirostris).  Kinson  is  perhaps  the  "Kingston," 
or  angel  fish  (Squatina  angelus)  ;  and  Shafflins  may 
be  "  Shaftling,"  the  three-spined  stickleback  (Gas- 
terosteus  trachurus). 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton. 

"  STEW  IN  THEIR  OWN  GREASE  "  (7th  S.  iv.  366). 
—See  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  vii.  187,  272,  379,  522. 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

SONGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  (7th  S.  iv.  288). 
— In  answer  to  the  question  of  COL.  PRIDEAUX, 
I  can  only  mention  the  few  apparently  genuine 
ballads  scattered  about  the  works  of  Leland,  Bor- 
row, and  Groome.  The  volume  of  'Anglo-Romany 
Ballade,'  published  by  Leland,  Palmer,  and  Miss 
Tackey,  is,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  Aficionados. 
Two  rough  ballads  were  contributed  by  Leland  to 


1  Hood's  Comic  Annual*  for  1887,  and  printed 
with  several  gross  errors.  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  Anglo-American  Eomany  Eyes 
should  form  themselves  into  a  club  or  correspond- 
ence society,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and 
publishing  by  subscription  as  complete  a  vocabu- 
lary and  collection  of  songs  as  may  be  attainable 
at  this  date,  and  also  of  settling  a  uniform  system 
of  transliteration  for  Romany  words,  which  is  a 
great  desideratum.  W.  J.  IBBETSON. 

'EAST  LYNNE'  (7th  S.  iii.  266,  459,  526;  iv. 
214,  297).— If  R.  T.  will  kindly  read  my  former 
notes  under  this  heading  (7th  S.  iii.  459  ;  iv.  214) 
he  will  see  that  my  first  reference  was  to  the  Oracle, 
which  quoted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  I  never 
said  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  charged  Mrs.  Wood 
with  plagiarism ;  but  I  did  say,  and  continue  to 
say,  that  any  author  who  publishes  a  book  in  one 
country  under  one  title,  and  in  another  country 
under  another  title,  lays  him  or  her  self  open  to  the 
charge  of  plagiarism.  As  R.  T.  has  referred  me  to 
'The  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names/  a  work  I 
had  myself  consulted,  I  would  call  his  attention  to 
the  following  weighty  sentence  on  p.  174  : — 

"We  [t.  «.,  Olphar  Hamst,  not  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette'] 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to  this  matter,  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  '  Literary  Frauds '  (we  are 
aware  that  the  term  is  severe).  If  it  admitted  of  more 
abbreviation,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased ;  after 
all,  it  is  a  moat  disagreeable  task." 

On  the  same  page  R.  T.  will  find  it  stated  that 
Mrs.  Wood  is  the  acknowledged  authoress  of  other 
three  novels  unknown  to  her  English  readers  by 
their  American  titles.  These  are  '  The  Mystery/ 
'  Life's  Secret/  and  '  The  Earl's  Heir.'  I  consider 
that  the  public,  an  author's  patrons,  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  these  books  are  reprinted,  under 
other  titles,  as  "  new  novels/'  in  three  volumes,  at 
thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence  each  ;  a  question 
that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asked  in  1867,  and 
which  I  now  repeat.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

ASSIGNATS  (7th  S.  iv.  148,  274). — It  is  evident 
there  were  "  varieties"  of  this  paper  money,  inde- 
pendent of  value,  for  I  have  in  my  possession  two 
quite  different  in  design  and  size.  One  measures 
about  4  in.  by  2£  in,  the  other  5j  in.  by  3£  in.  The 
former  is  dated  November  1,  1791  ;  the  latter 
June  6,  1793.  EMILY  COLE. 

Teignmouth. 

So  far  from  there  being  no  "varieties"  in 
French  assignats,  I  have  five  examples  which  differ 
materially  in  design  ;  they  are  all  genuine. 

W.  FRAZER,  F.R.C.S.I. 

BISHOP  SPARROW'S  'RATIONALE*  (7th  S.  iv. 
49,  173,  315). — The  question  of  date  may  be 
approximately  determined  by  the  list  of  "  Books 
sold  by  J.  Garthwait,"  which  I  find  on  the  last 
page  of  the  preface  to  my  copy  of  the  collection  of 
articles,  1661,  and  where  appears,  "The  form 
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of  consecration  of  a  church  by  Bp.  Andrews." 
Curiously  no  size  is  given,  although  all  the  other 
books  advertised  with  it  have  their  sizes  quoted. 

GEO.  CLULOW. 

GATTIN  (7th  S.  iv.  204).— The  survival  of  gattin 
in  England,  applied  in  the  case  cited  to  a  certain 
small  copse  near  Hastings,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
very  interesting  fact ;  but  a  safer  etymology  than 
the  suggested  Celtic  one  is  given  by  Seller 
(Auguste)  in  his  'Diet.  d'Efcymologie  Frangaise,' 
ed.  1873.  Under  the  word  "Gater"  Schemer 
says  :— 

"  In  Old  French  there  is  an  adjective  guaste,  meaning 
'untilled,'  'solitary,'  'in  bad  condition,'  equivalent  to 
the  Italian  guasto  and  the  Portuguese  gasto,  from  the 
Latin  vastus.  The  ancient  form  of  the  verb,  however, 
viz.,  gastir,  the  root  of  the  substantive  guastine,  gastine, 
meaning  '  a  glade  or  open  apace  in  a  wood,'  '  a  desert,' 
1  untilled  land,'  '  moorland '  (with  which  we  may  com- 
pare the  Flemish  waestyne,  woeslyne),  argues  a  direct 
derivation  from  the  Old  High  German  word  wastjan, 
which  has  the  same  meaning." 
It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  so 
familiar  a  fact  as  the  dropping  out  of  s  from  many 
French  words,  and  the  modern  use  of  the  circum- 
flex accent  to  indicate  this.  With  reference  to 
the  change  of  w  into  g,  I  will  not  venture  upon 
the  subject  of  phonological  laws,  but  confine  myself 
to  giving  one  illustration  of  their  action.  I  well 
remember  that  my  worthy  friend  of  many  years 

ago,   Don    Manuel  V B ,   from    South 

America,  could  never  quite  succeed  (perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  too  old)  in  saying  "  Wardour."  He 
made  efforts  to  do  so,  but  the  general  result  was 
"Gardour."  To  most  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  also 
it  may  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  etymo- 
logical identity  of  ward  and  guard,  warranty  and 
guarantee,  the  English  war  and  the  French 
guerre,  the  English  warren  and  French  garenne. 
I  add  a  less  familiar  example,  one  that  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Prof.  Skeat — to  warn 
and  to  garnish,  the  latter,  in  this  instance,  being  a 
law  term,  meaning  "to  warn,  to  give  notice." 

Our  English  word  waste  is  variously  defined  as 
"  a  desolate  or  uncultivated  country ";  "  land  un- 
tilled, though  capable  of  tillage";  and  "those 
lands  which  are  not  in  any  man's  occupation,  but 
lie  common."  Prof.  Skeat  draws  it  from  the  Old 
French  wast,  derived  from  the  Old  High  German 
waste,  and  adds  the  remark,  "borrowed  from  the 
Latin  uastus."  He  continues  : — 

"  It  ia  remarkable  that  we  also  find  an  Anglo-Saxon 
weste,  and  Old  High  German  miosti,  meaning  'waste; 
These  forms  are  not  borrowed  from  Latin,  but  are  cognate. 
(Aryan  type,  WASTA;  root  unknown)  "  ('Concise  Etymo- 
log.cJ  Diet.,'  by  Walter  W.  Skeat,  1882). 

In  this  final  "root  unknown"  we  seem  to  run 
waste  and  gattin  to  earth,  and  there  we  may  lei 
them  rest.  On  intermediate  stages,  however,  in 
the  history  of  the  word  Ducange's  Latin  glossary 
noay  be  profitably  consulted.  Ducange  gives 


vastum,  gastum,  guastum,  wastum,  gastina,  ivas~ 
Una,  &c. ,  with  the  meanings  of  untilled  wild  land 
or  waste  ;  and  Dom  Carpentier  adds  an  example 
of  the  French  derivative  in  "Qui  porroit  saoler 
ceste  gent  en  ceste  gastine  ?  " — a  preacher's  variant 
of  the  passage,  "  From  whence  can  a  man  satisfy 
these  men  with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness?" 
St.  Mark  viii.  4). 

In  relation  to  woods,  Ducange  explains  wasta, 
wastina,  &c.,  as  meaning  a  spot  within  a  wood, 
3ut  on  which  no  trees  are  found ;  a  place  that 
'  planum  est,  seu  absque  arboribus " ;  "  terra 
nemore  vacua."  This  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as 
Scholar's  clairi&re,  a  clear  space  or  glade,  or  what 
used  to  be  called  in  England  a  "laund." 

The  transition  from  the  meaning  of  "  desert "  in 
general  to  "a  spot  bare  of  trees"  in  a  wood  is 
aatural  enough  ;  but  how  the  English  gattin  in  the 
ndividual  case  cited  comes  to  mean  the  wood 
itself  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  equally  clear,  though 
not  hard  to  understand  ;  or  there  may  possibly  be 
some  defect  in  the  late  Miss  Costello's  description 
of  the  gattin  or  "copse"  in  question.  Readers 
may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  by 
giving  other  examples  of  the  English  use  of  the 
word,  in  Sussex  or  elsewhere.  There  is  a  town- 
ship named  Gattin  near  Church  Stretton,  in  Shrop- 
shire. JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 

In  the  '  Shropshire  Gazetteer '  I  find,  "  Gatton,  a 
Township  in  the  parish  of  Ratlinghope,  and  in 
the  hundred  of  Ford,  5  miles  N.W.  of  Church 
Stretton."  This  township  contains  Gatten  (sic) 
Lodge,  Further  Gatten,  and  Gatten.  Gatten 
Wood  is  also  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 
As  this  place  is  on  the  Welsh  border,  the  word 
gatten  is  possibly  of  Welsh  or  Celtic  origin. 

BOILEATT. 

I  venture  to  doubt  whether  Miss  Costello 
correctly  understood  the  reply  given  to  her  at 
Hastings,  "  to  pass  by  a  gattin,"  i.  e.,  a  copse.  I 
have  never  heard  the  word,  or  found  it  amongst 
Sussex  field  or  place  names,  and  suspect  (as  she 
was  in  the  fields)  that  she  was  told  to  pass  a 
gratten  (i.e.,  a  stubble-field,  Fr.  gratter).  Sussex 
peasants  are  very  indistinct  in  their  speech. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

BUBORDIEU  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  329,  458;  iv.  71, 
213). — In  the  list  of  Huguenot  families  who  emigrated 
to  America.,  settling  down  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  and  who  assisted  in  the 
development  of  that  state,  we  find  the  name  of 
Dubourdieu.  See  Weiss's  '  History  of  the  French 
Protestant  Refugees,'  p.  301. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

John  Armand-du-Bardieu  mar.  Hester,  only 
dau.  of  William  and  Clare  Trafford,  of  Swythamley 
(Sleigh's  'Hist.  Leek,'  p.  19). 

THOMAS  W.  SKEVINGTON. 

Saltaire. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &o. 

Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  an 
Historical  Sketch.  By  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.D. 
(Nimmo.) 

DR.  LEE  has  written  an  interesting  and  inetructive  book, 
but  it  is  in  no  sort  a  life  of  the  great  Cardinal.  It  is 
modestly  called  a  "  sketch  "  only,  so  we  have,  perhaps, 
no  ground  for  finding  fault.  Knowing,  however,  as  we 
do,  the  immense  mass  of  letters  and  other  documents 
which  might  be  made  to  illustrate  the  Cardinal's  life,  we 
cannot  but  be  sorry  that  one  who  is  in  some  ways  so 
well  qualified  to  use  them  should  have  preferred  to 
write  a  merely  popular  book.  We  do  not  tread  the 
thorny  paths  of  religious  controversy,  and  therefore 
much  of  what  Dr.  Lee  says  must  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
mistake,  and  readers  of  his  book,  to  have  any  pleasure 
therein,  must,  for  the  time  at  least,  look  at  things 
from  his  point  of  view.  If  they  do  so  they  will  find 
the  leading  facts  of  Pole's  life,  so  far  as  they  regard 
England  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  under  Mary,  carefully  stated,  though  sometimes 
an  asperity  of  language  is  used  which  can  serve  no 
good  purpose.  It  is  better  to  smite  our  enemies  with 
a  rapier  than  a  bludgeon.  Few  Englishmen  know 
more  of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  Dr. 
Lee.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  studies  in  that  almost  forgotten 
literature  should  have  led  him  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
least  amiable  speech-forms  that  occur  therein.  The 
legitimacy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  question  on  which 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  not  likely  to  agree,  for 
there  are  fundamental  differences  between  them  as  to 
marriage ;  but  whatever  opinion  Dr.  Lee  holds  on  this 
controverted  question,  it  is  not  wise,  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  speak  of  her  at  a  time  before  she  became  queen, 
to  call  her  Elizabeth  Boleyn. 

The  volume  contains  what  seems  to  be  a  complete  list 
of  Pole's  published  works,  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
painted  and  engraved  portrait?,  which,  if  not  complete, 
will  be  of  much  service  to  future  inquirers. 

Hastings,  Lewes,  Rye,  and  the  Sussex  Marshes.    By  C.  P. 

(Bell  &  Sons.) 

BEFORE  we  read  this  little  tract  we  thought  that  it  was 
a  guide-book  ;  further  examination,  however,  convinced 
us  of  our  mistake.  Guide-books  we  have  in  plenty— a  few 
of  them  meritorious  compilations,  the  greater  number 
merely  the  outcome  of  scissors  and  paste- pot.  C.  P. 
has,  it  would  seem,  had  no  desire  to  direct  sightseers, 
or  to  cram  jaded  minds  requiring  rest  with  facts  and 
dates.  He  is  one  of  those  who  love  quiet  old  towns, 
where  progress  has  not  blossomed  forth  into  villas,  and 
where  things  may  be  seen  and  dreamily  pondered  over 
which  carry  the  mind  back  to  times  before  railways, 
postcards,  and  political  agitators  of  the  vulgar  sort  now 
common.  Lewes,  with  its  memories  of  battle  and 
patriotism,  Wincbelsea  and  Rye,  which  tell  of  mer- 
cantile adventure  of  a  sort  different  from  that  which  has 
made  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  famous,  are  attractive  to 
him ;  but,  above  all,  ho  loves  the  Sussex  Marshes.  Our 
ears  are  so  stunned  with  the  praises  of  mountains  that 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  any  one  who  knows 
that  there  can  be  beauty  where  there  has  not  been 
violent  disruption  of  the  strata.  We  would  not  depre- 
ciate Auvergne,  or  even  the  Andes,  but  it  is  de- 
lightful to  be  able  to  quote  an  author  who  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  the  Essex  Marshes  abound  with 
"the  peaceful  and  touching  charms  which  render  the 
plain  more  than  a  rival  to  the  mountain  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  find  in  human  associations the  ground  of  the 


truest  beauty  in  landscape."  The  infinite  repose  which 
we  have  felt  among  the  pastures  of  the  Netherlands  or 
in  the  poplar-shaded  fields  of  Belgium  may  be  enjoyed 
in  equal  perfection  in  Sussex.  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  so  many  fly  over  sea  for 
what  is  to  be  found  almost  at  their  own  doors. 

Great  Writers.— Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.   By  Augustine 

Birrell.    (Scott.) 

MR.  BIRRELL  himself  says  that  "the  life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  has  been  written  once  for  all  by  Mrs.  Gaskell," 
and  he  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  volume  before  us 
will  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  that  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  great  Yorkshire  author. 
But  a  compressed  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
certainly  needed,  and  we  must  praise  Mr.  Birrell  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  Moreover, 
there  is  new  matter  to  be  found  in  it  relating  to  Miss 
Bronte's  father  before  he  settled  in  Yorkshire.  The 
story  of  his  early  love  for  Mary  Burder  is  now,  so  far  aa 
we  know,  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time.  People 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  suffering  under- 
gone by  children  at  school  during  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one  should 
read  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book,  p.  27,  giving  an  account  of  the  kind  of  place  Mary 
Burder  was  sent  to  dwell  at  when  only  five  years  old. 
Her  brothers  also  seem  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
the  place  of  learning  chosen  for  them. 

Mr.  Birrell  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  ;  but  in  our  opinion  he  scarcely  does  justice 
to  '  Shirley.'  We  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  "  the  story  as  a  story  is  not  interesting."  Had  it 
been  written  by  any  one  save  the  author  of '  Jane  Eyre  ' 
it  would  have  brought  to  the  writer  a  great  reputation. 
As  it  is,  we  are  so  dazzled  by  the  light  from  that  wonder- 
ful creation  that  we  are  in  danger  of  not  seeing  clearly 
enough  the  delicate  touches  in  the  story  which  followed  it. 

Why  did  Mr.  Birrell  add  the  last  chapter?  We  should 
have  thought  the  story  of  a  sad  life  would  have  had  a 
more  fitting  end  had  he  left  it  out.  The  index  is 
remarkably  good. 

Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
(Kendal,  Wilson.) 

THESE  Transactions  always  contain  matter  of  permanent 
value.  The  part  before  us  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Almost  all  the  articles  are  short,  which  is  an  advantage. 
In  a  scientific  journal  we  require  facts,  not  fine  writing. 
An  engraving  and  some  notes  are  given  of  an  extra- 
ordinary ring  found  near  Lanercost.  It  is  not  of 
precious  metal,  and  cannot  have  been  made  for  a  signet. 
The  shape  of  the  shield  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
later  than  1300.  The  arms  are  a  double-tailed  rampant 
lion.  This  bearing  belonged  to  several  families,  and 
therefore  its  owner  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  mortuary  ring, 
intended  to  be  buried  with  the  dead.  Mr.  Whitehead'a 
account  of  the  « Church  Bells  of  Cumberland  '  is  a  very 
useful  contribution.  It  is  the  second  paper  of  the  kind 
which  he  has  contributed  to  these  Transactions.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  few  mediaeval  bells  in 
Cumberland,  but  those  of  latter  centuries  are  well  worthy 
of  note.  The  churchwardens'  accounts  of  Kendal  are 
interesting.  Incense  must  have  been  in  use  there  aa 
late  as  1674,  for  in  that  year  there  is  a  charge  for 
repairing  the  censers. 

Weather:  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of 
Weather  Changes  from  Day  to  Day.  By  the  Hon. 
Ralph  Abercromby,  F.R.M.S.,  &c.  " 

WE  are  all  concerned  in  the  subject  of  the  weather; 

and  it  ia  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
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trace  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
frequent  weather  changes  which  are  noticed  ma  climate 
such  aa  our  own.  The  volume  before  us  (which  forms  one 
of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series  ")  seta  these  forth 
in  a  particularly  lucid  manner.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  compila- 
tion of  existing  knowledge,  for  the  results  of  many  of  the 
author's  original  and  unpublished  researches  are  included 
in  its  pages.  Explanations  are  also  given  of  the  sources 
of  ordinary  popular  prognostics  of  the  weather;  why 
these  sometimes  fail ;  why,  also,  forecasts  derived  from 
the  motion  of  the  barometer  at  any  station  sometimes 
are  erroneous;  and  the  methods  by  which  greater  ap- 
proach to  certainty  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
synoptic  charts  at  a  central  ofl&ce,  though  even  these 
must  occasionally  fail. 

The   Encyclopedic  Dictionary.      Vol.    VI.    Part    II. 

(Caseell  &  Co.) 

THE  volume  issue  of  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  issue  in  monthly  parts)  is 
approaching  completion,  the  second  part  of  the  sixth 
volume  carrying  the  alphabet  from  "  Shoe  "  to  "  Tar- 
tuffism."  To  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference 
we  have  borne  continuous  testimony,  and  the  constant 
allusions  to  it  in  our  pages  show  what  hold  it  has  taken 
upon  the  public.  It  is  not  wholly  new  to  regard  a  dic- 
tionary as  a  book  to  be  read  for  entertainment.  A  man, 
however,  may  spend  an  unoccupied  hour  worse  than  in 
reading  the  more  scientific  essays  in  this  volume.  The 
student,  at  least,  of  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  &c.,  will 
find  much  to  interest  as  well  as  to  benefit,  and  the 
illustrations  to  special  words  will  add  greatly  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Readers  of  belles  lettres  even  may  gain.  What 
reader  of  Mr.  Swinburne  will  not  be  thankful  for  the 
illustration  of  the  '  Sun-dew,'  which  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  most  tender  poems? 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  1887.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
ONE  more  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  appears  with 
the  customary  wealth  and  variety  of  contents.  From  the 
earliest  products  of  mediaeval  schools  to  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Salon  of  this  year,  the  growth  of  art 
is  illustrated  in  the  goodly  and  capacious  volume.  Many 
pictures  of  highest  interest  by  Palma  Vecchio,  Turner, 
and  other  artists,  old  and  new,  are  reproduced  in  full- 
size  engravings.  Spots  of  historical  or  general  interest — 
Tewkesbury  and  Parnley  Hall,  with  its  Turner  associa- 
tions—are illustrated.  The  whole  is,  indeed,  a  treasure- 
house  of  beauty.  With  the  beginning  of  the  present 
volume  a  new  feature  is  inaugurated  in  the  issue  with 
each  monthly  part  of  an  etching,  photogravure,  or  steel 
plate.  The  execution  of  the  plates  is  remarkable.  An 
illustration  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Pettie's  '  Two  Strings  to 
his  Bow '  is  sufficient  to  popularize  the  volume. 

No.  8  of  the  English  Historical  Review  has  an 
all-important  essay  by  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Gardiner  upon 
'  Charles  1.  and  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan.'  This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  facsimile  of  the  special  warrant  for  Ire- 
land given  by  Charles  to  the  earl.  The  '  Life  of  Jus- 
tinian by  Theophilus'  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Bryce,  whose 
contribution  to  an  interesting  historical  epoch  often 
discussed  in  the  Review  is  important.  A  vexed  ques- 
tion which  has  slept  of  late  is  revived  in  Mr.  Davis's 
'  Employment  of  Indian  Auxiliaries  in  the  American 
War.'  Mr.  Hardy  sends  also  a  paper  on  '  The  Movements 
of  the  Roman  Legion.'  Miss  Norgate's  '  England  under 
the  Angevin  Kings '  is  reviewed  by  Dr.  Freeman.  Other 
reviews  are  written  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  and  Mr 
W.  H.  Stevenson. 

PROF.  ANTONIO  Favaro,  of  Padua,  has  been  charged 
by  the  Italian  Government  with  the  supervision  of  a  new 


and  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo.  He  would 
be  glad  to  receive  information  of  any  letters  or  writings 
of  the  great  astronomer  which  may  be  in  England,  in 
public  or  private  libraries,  and  has  officially  authorized 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thibaudeau,  of  18,  Green  Street,  St.  Martin's 
Place,  W.C.,  to  receive  any  communication  and  to  defray 
any  expenses  incurred. 

THE  '  Life  of  Bishop  Colenso,'  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Gep.  W. 
Cox,  Bart.,  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  William  Ridgway  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 


to  Cotrerfponfleitte. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

E.  R.  VYTTAN  ("  Louise  de  Querouaille  ").—  The  name 
is  variously  spelt  Eeroual,  Eeroualle,  Eerouaille,  Que- 
rouaille, Querouailles,  &c.  The  name  is  Breton.  Only 
in  England  is  it  spelt  with  a  Q.  Colbert  de  Croissy  spells 
it  Queroul.  In  a  charter  of  donation  to  her  of  the  lauds 
of  Aubigny  it  is  Keroe'l. 

STUDENT  ("  Hilares  mox  sani  ").  —  You  do  not  give  the 
full  quotation. 

CHARLES  J.  HILL  ("A  budget  of  queries").  —  Your 
contempt  for  our  instructions  is  wonderful. 

GEORGE  OGLE  ("  Fairy  Rings  ").  —  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  origin  of  these  see  Cassell's  '  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary  '  under  "  Fairy." 

Bi  LGKAVIA  is  anxious  to  know  of  any  map  or  history 
of  London  which  will  enable  him  to  trace  the  course  of 
old  Ranelagh  sewer. 

ERRATA.—  Ante  p.  364,  col.  2,  1.  10,  delete  "Alex."; 
p.  366,  col.  2,  11.  5  and  10  from  bottom,  for  "  fazaud  " 
iQ&dfaraud. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
look's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  BEND  SINISTER. 

In  the  c  New  English  Dictionary/  under  the 
word  "  Bend,"  bend  sinister  is  defined  as  "  one  of 
the  marks  of  bastardy."  For  explanation  of  this 
definition  the  able  editor  relied  upon  the  quotations 
under  "  Bend  "  and  the  definitions  of  "  Baton  "  and 
"Bar."  The  quotations  under  "Bend"  give  no  ex- 
planation, for  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  as  far  from 
being  a  herald  as  a  historian.  Eeferring  first  to 
"  Baton,"  we  find  that  this  ordinary  (?)  is  used  "in 
English  coats  of  arms  only  in  the  form  of  the  baton 
sinister,  the  badge  of  bastardy  (popularly  called 
bar  sinister)."  This  does  not,  however,  explain 
why  the  bend  sinister  is  described  as  "  one  of  the 
marks  of  bastardy."  Turning  next  to  "  Bar,"  this 
is  described  as  "an  honourable  ordinary,  formed 
(like  the  fess)  by  two  parallel  lines  drawn  horizon- 
tally across  the  shield,  and  including  not  more  than 
its  fifth  part.  Bar  sinister:  in  popular,  but  er- 
roneous phrase,  the  heraldic  sign  of  illegitimacy." 
Here  again  we  are  not  told  why  the  bend  sinister 
is  described  as  "one  of  the  marks  of  bastardy." 
We  might  at  once  dismiss  from  consideration  the 
bar  sinister,  which  in  English  heraldry  is  an  im- 
possibility, as  no  bearing  can  be  at  once  horizontal 
and  diagonal,  and  moreover  the  bar  is  never  borne 
single.  But  Planch6  gives  some  warrant  for  the 
use  of  the  term  bar  sinister,  Menestrier  having 


called  the  bend  sinister  a ,"  bar,"  and,  says  Flanche, 
"  a  diminution  of  it  is  in  this  country  commonly 
called  '  the  bastard's  bar '  ";  but  Menestrier  was  a 
French  writer  on  blazon  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  practice  and  nomenclature  of  the 
two  countries  were  in  some  respects  widely  different. 
The  late  Somerset  Herald  was,  however,  "  inclined 
to  believe  "  the  bar  as  "  but  a  diminution  of  the 
fess,  if  indeed  it  be  not  identical  with  it,"  in  which 
case,  as  above  said,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  a  bar 
sinister.  In  Canon  Jenkins's  '  Heraldry,  English 
and  Foreign,'  the  bar  or  barre  is  described  as  the 
reversed  form  of  the  bende,  and  as  being  "in 
reality  the  same  figure"  and  having  "the  same 
rank  in  heraldic  devices."  The  fact  is  that  bar  in 
the  sense  of  "bend  sinister  "  is  a  word  of  essentially 
foreign  growth,  and  was  never  recognized  by 
English  heralds  in  that  sense.  In  foreign  heraldry 
it  would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  singular 
practice  of  arbitrarily  reversing  the  bearings  of  a 
shield  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  In  Guillim's 
'  Display  of  Heraldry '  there  is  no  sort  of  indica- 
tion that  the  bend  sinister  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
author,  regarded  as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy;  on 
the  contrary,  we  may  be  certain  inferentially  that 
no  such  stigma  attached  to  this  honourable 
ordinary;  for  while  he  says  of  the  "batoon"  that 
"  this  is  the  proper  and  most  usual  note  of  illegiti- 
mation,"  he  affirms  of  the  scarpe  (i.e.,  a  ribbon 
sinister)  that  "notwithstanding  this  Charge  hath 
some  Resemblance  of  the  common  Note  of  Illegiti- 
mation ;  Yet,  is  it  not  the  same."  Again,  in 
Edmondson's  *  Body  of  Heraldry '  it  is  stated  that 
"  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  Batton  is  not  to 
be  deemed  as  any  part  diminutive  of  the  Bend,  but 
as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy."  It  is  here  perfectly 
clear  that  Edmondson  intends  us  to  regard  the 
bend  sinister  and  all  its  diminutives,  as  well  as  the 
bend,  as  honourable  ordinaries,  and  the  baton 
sinister  as  something  distinct  and  apart  from  them 
all.  Lower,  in  his  '  Curiosities,'  asserts  that  "  it  is 
a  prevailing  error  that  the  bend  sinister  is  a  mark 
of  dishonour,  as  betokening  illegitimacy;  this 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  its  having  been  con- 
founded with  the  baton,  which  bearing  differs 
from  it  both  in  being  much  narrower,  and  in 
being  cut  off  from  the  borders  of  the  escocheon." 
Perhaps  Mark  Antony  Lower  was  not  a  great 
authority,  but  he  was  hardly  likely  to  have  excogi- 
tated so  definite  a  dictum  as  this.  The  definitions 
of  more  modern  heralds  are  less  precise,  but 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  competent  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  bend  sinister,  formerly 
called  a  fissure,  was  ever  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
illegitimacy.  Burke  (1878)  describes  it  as  "  the 
same  as  the  bend,  except  that  the  lines  are  drawn 
from  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base."  Boutell 
does  not  think  it  necessary  even  to  refer  to  the 
popular  error  of  a  bend  sinister  having  a  dishonour- 
able significance.  Barrington,  again,  makes  no  such 
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reference,  though  he  does  indeed  make  the  baston 
or  baton  a  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister,  wherein 
probably  he  is  in  error.  Clark  describes  the  bend 
sinister  as  "  the  same  ordinary  "  as  the  bend, "  but 
drawn from  left  to  right."  He  does  not  con- 
nect it  with  the  baton,  which  he  says  signifies  "  a 
staff  or  truncheon,  generally  used  as  a  rebatement 

to  denote  illegitimacy,"  though  "  frequently 

adopted  as  a  crest,  without  any  reference  to  ille- 
gitimacy." In  Newton's  'Display  of  Heraldry' 
the  bend  sinister  is  stated  to  represent  "  a  scarf  or 

ribbon  suspended  from  the  left  shoulder The 

French  denominate  it  a  Barrel  Newton  quotes 
Nisbet's  statement,  "  that  of  old  the  bend  sinister 
prevailed  much  in  Scotland,  but  that  latterly  they 
have  been  mostly  turned  in  the  other  direction, 
from  a  vulgar  notion  that  it  resembled  a  mark  of 
illegitimacy."  After  describing  the  baton  (batoon 
or  baston)  as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy,  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  "this  device  must  not  be  confounded 

with  the  honourable  ordinary,  a  bend  sinister 

In  later  times  the  mark  of  illegitimacy  has  always 

been  the  battoon in  the  direction  of  a  sinister 

bend."  Here,  surely,  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  describing  the  bend 
sinister  as  "one  of  the  marks  of  bastardy." 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  the  following  from 
Mr.  John  E.  Cussans's  '  Handbook  of  Heraldry,' 
"  The  diminutives  of  the  bend  sinister  are  the 
Scarpe,  which  is  one-half  its  width,  and  the  Bdton, 
which  is  one-fourth.  The  latter,  like  the  ribbon, 
is  couped  at  the  extremities,  and  both  are  generally 
considered  as  marks  of  Illegitimacy," — by  Mr. 
Cussans,  but  apparently  by  no  one  else.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  bend  sinister  was  not 
a  mark  of  illegitimacy.  Unfortunately,  autho- 
rities so  differ  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  with 
equal  certainty  that  the  baton  is  not  a  diminutive 
of  the  bend  sinister,  though  this  would  appear  to 
be  the  case. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  facts,  that  heralds  have  never  in  reality  agreed 
upon  any  one  badge  as  a  special  and  undoubted 
mark  of  illegitimacy,  nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear 
probable  that  they  should  do  so.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  a  modern  writer  that  no  person  is 
bound  to  use  arms,  and  that  therefore  no  person 
would  willingly  bear  a  coat  which  should  mark  him 
out  amongst  his  fellows  as  of  base  origin.  Hence 
probably  arises  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
arms  indicating  illegitimacy  by  means  of  the 
baton  sinister  are  borne,  at  least  in  England,  by 
persons  descended  from  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
the  royal  family,  such  as  the  Scotts,  Fitzroys,  Beau- 
clercs,  and  Fitz-Clarences,  the  honour  of  descent 
from  royalty,  however  derived,  being  apparently  re- 
garded as  of  an  importance  countervailing  the  degra- 
dation of  bastardy.  In  the  'Book  of  St.  Albans '  we 
do,  however,  find  a  law  on  the  subject  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  quote,  "  All  the  bastardes  of  all  cort- 


amuris  shall  bear  a  fesse,  sum  call  it  a  baston,  of 
oon  of  the  iiij  dignities  of  colouris,  except  the 
bastard  of  the  fixialis,  and  the  bastarde  of  the 
brethyrne  of  the  chene  blode,"  the  term  fixialis 
implying  "  the  third  degree  by  the  right  line,  from 
the  right  heir,  by  line  male,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  These  excepted  persons  are  to  bear  their 
fathers'  arms  "  countertruis,"  that  is,  with  the 
tinctures  of  the  bearings  altered.  No  rule,  how- 
ever, seems  ever  to  have  been  followed.  In 
Glover's  'Roll' (1216-1272,  transcribed  by  Glover 
in  1586)  Richard  le  FitzMarmaduke  is  described 
as  bearing  "  de  goules  ung  fesce  et  troys  papegeyes 
[popinjays]  d'argent,  a  ung  baston  d'azure  sur 
tout,"  but  this  is  not  described  as  sinister  ;  it  is, 
however,  clearly  a  difference  of  illegitimacy 
adopted  by  an  illegitimate  son  of  Marmaduke  of 
Twenge.  Any  deductions  from  this  use  of  the 
"  baston  "  are,  however,  at  once  overthrown  by  the 
fact  that  in  a  roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  legiti- 
mate sons  appear  to  difference  their  paternal  bear- 
ings by  the  addition  of  batons  and  bends,  while 
"  Sir  Johan  Lovel  le  bastard  "  differences  with  "  un 
label  de  azure,"  now  so  distinctly  a  badge  of  legiti- 
macy. One  practice  of  the  heralds  appears  to  have 
been  to  assign  to  bastards  their  fathers'  arms  on  a 
bend  or  bendwise,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Clarendon,  a  natural  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  who 
bore,  Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  ostrich-feathers 
argent.  John  de  Beaufort,  eldest  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swynford,  similarly  bore  a 
coat  made  up  of  the  arms  of  the  Lancastrian  Plan- 
tagenets,  namely,  Per  pale,  argent  and  azure,  on  a 
bend  gules  the  arms  of  England  with  a  label  of 
three  points  azure,  each  charged  with  as  many  iienrs 
de  lis  or.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  bends 
are  not  sinister. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  the  bend  sinister  is  not 
"  one  of  the  marks  of  bastardy,"  and  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  for  the  indication  of  illegitimacy  has 
ever  been  adopted  by  English  heralds. 

JAMES  DALLAS. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AND  LICHPIELD. 
On  October  20,  1887,  Messrs.  Winterton,  Bt 
&  Co.  offered  for  sale,  and  sold  by  public  auction 
the  "Three  Crowns  Hotel,"  Lichfield,  a  freehol 
property,  described  in  the  particulars  as  *'  the  lar 
substantially  built,  and  commodious  dwelling-bout 
with  draper's  shop,  situate  in  the  Market-place, 
occupied  now  and  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Thoi 
Clarke."    The  auctioneers  particularly  pointed 
that  this  property  was  well  worthy  the  attention 
"admirers  of  historical  buildings  and  capitalu 
generally,"  for  it  was  "  famous  as  the  birthplace 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  and  the   house  contain* 
"  ample  dry  cellarage,  entrance-hall,  double-front 
shop,  sitting-room,  excellent  kitchen,  and 
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yard.  The  upper  stories  are  approached  by  an 
antique  oak  staircase,  and  in  addition  to  a  spacious 
drawing-room  there  are  nine  rooms.  The  floors 
are  principally  fine  old  oak."  "The  property 
is  freehold,  except  a  small  encroachment  on  the 
street,  granted  by  the  Corporation  by  leases  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Johnson  family  and  to  Mr. 
Clarke  at  the  annual  rent  of  two  shillings." 

The  sale  was  truly  Johnsonian.  It  was  held  at 
the  old  "Three  Crowns,"  where  Dr.  Johnson  put 
up  whenever  he  visited  his  native  city ;  the  auc- 
tioneer seated  himself  in  "the  doctor's  chair" 
while  he  discoursed  on  the  antiquarian  interest  and 
value  of  the  house ;  and  finally,  to  complete  the 
story  of  the  sale,  the  purchaser  was  none  other 
than  Mr.  G.  H.  Johnson,  of  Southport,  who, 
although  no  relation  or  descendant  of  the  doctor, 
bought  the  property  for  800Z.  "  to  save  it  from  the 
hands  of  spoilers."  A  full  account  of  the  house 
and  its  descent  will  be  found  in  the  Lichfield 
Mercury  of  Oct.  21,  1887,  in  which  the  interesting 
letters  on  the  title  deeds  to  the  property  printed  in 
the  Times  are  reproduced. 

Having  detailed  the  most  recent  of  Johnsonian 
events,  I  will  now  give  a  few  interesting  facts  re- 
lating to  the  doctor,  which  I  think  ought  to  find 
a  permanent  place  in  the  pages  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  They 
have  been  collected  after  some  diligent  research  for 
a  new  edition  of  my  history  of  the  Fleet  Street  dis- 
trict ('  Memorials  of  Temple  Bar '),  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood Dr.  Johnson  so  long  lived,  and  where,  in 
one  of  its  then  quiet  aristocratic  courts  (Bolt  Court), 
he  died  Dec.  13,  1784. 

Messrs.  Barnes,  of  Lichfield,  possess  the  original 
documents  relating  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house  for 
200  years,  and  among  these  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, dated  June  11,  1706,  between  Michael 
Johnson,  of  Lichfield,  bookseller  (and  others  as 
trustees),  and  Sarah  Ford,  spinster,  daughter  of 
Cornelius  Ford,  of  Pack  wood,  co.  Warwick,  gent. 
In  March,  1707,  the  house  called  "in  Saddler's 

Street,  alias  Markett  Street in  the  corner  over 

against  the  Markett  Crosse,"  was  conveyed  to 
Michael  Johnson  by  Nathaniel  Barton,  silkman  of 
the  City  of  London,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by 
his  mother,  Sarah  Barton,  of  Coventry,  widow. 

In  the  baptismal  register  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Lichfield,  which  church  faces  the  Johnson  house, 
are  the  following  entries  : — 

1709,  Sept.  Bapt.  Sam',  son  of  Mich'  Johnson,  gen».  7 
1712,  Octp.  Bap*  Nathaniel,  eon  of  Mr  Mich1  Johnson 

These  were  the  doctor  and  his  brother.  Next,  in 
the  burial  register  of  St.  Michael's,  Lichfield,  are 
these  entries  : — 

1731,  Dec.  7.  Buried  Mr  Michael  Joneon,  a  Magistrate 
of  y'  City. 

1736/7.  Mar.  5.  Buried  Nathaniel  Johnson. 
1759,  Jan*  23.  Burd  M"  Johnson,  Widow,  aged  89. 

These  refer  to  the  burial  of  the  parents  and  brother. 


,nd  the  curious  error  in  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  father  is  noteworthy. 

The  gravestone  which  formerly  covered  the  re- 
mains of  the  Johnsons  in  St.  Michael's  having  long 
since  disappeared  during  some  so-called  restoration 
[and  probably  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grave- 
stone of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
College,  as  pointed  out  by  me  in  'N.  &  Q.,' 
July  11,  1885),  my  worthy  and  much- lamented 
friend  the  late  rector  (the  Rev.  J.  J.  Sergeantson), 
after  an  exhaustive  and  fruitless  search  for  the 
missing  stone,  about  three  years  before  his  un- 
timely death,  laid  down  a  new  stone  in  his  church 
with  a  copy  on  it  of  the  old  inscription. 

The  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  T.  C.  Lucas,  in 
the  Market-place,  opposite  the  house,  was  erected 
in  August,  1838,  and  the  original  model  of  it  is 
now  in  the  museum  at  Lichfield,  where  also  is  to 
be  seen  the  original  vote  of  thanks  awarded  to 
the  donor  (the  Rev.  J.  T.  Law,  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese)  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  city.  A 
plaster  cast  of  the  subject  of  the  penance  on  one 
side  of  the  pedestal  was  taken  in  September,  1878 
for  reproduction  on  the  Uttoxeter  monument. 

There  are  many  interesting  relics  of  the  doctor 
and  the  Johnson  family  to  be  found  in  the  Lichfield 
Museum  cases,  and  I  would  refer  any  one  to  notes 
on  some  of  these  printed  by  me  in  the  Builder, 
Jan.  4, 1879,  and  March  25,  1882,  in  two  articles 
on  Lichfield  and  its  associations.  I  may,  how- 
ever, add  that  at  the  sign  of  the  "Johnson  Head" 
in  Bird  Street  (and  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street 
which  leads  to  the  Market-place)  the  present  mayor 
of  the  city  (Mr.  A.  C.  Lomax)  and  his  father  before 
him  (mayor  fifty  years  ago)  have  carried  on  the 
business  of  booksellers  and  stationers  since  the 
good  old  days  when  George  III.  was  king.  The 
present  representative  of  the  city  when  I  was  in 
Lichfield  exhibited  before  me  with  well-merited 
pride  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Johnsonian 
relics,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  doctor's 
walking-stick,  Prayer  Book,  table,  the  bust  by 
Nollekens,  Mrs.  Johnson's  wedding-ring  (which  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  put  on  my  own  finger),  ivory 
tablets,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  purchased  of  Barber, 
so  well  known  by  readers  of  Boswell. 

Michael  Johnson,  of  "  the  City  and  County  of 
Lichfield,  Bookseller,"  was  associated  with  one 
John  Adderley  in  the  bond,  inventory,  and 
administration  of  the  goods,  &c.,  of  Thomas 
Adderley,  Vicar  of  Ecclesball,  Feb.  7,  1690/1, 
and  signed  the  papers  "Mich.  Johnson.'1 
Richard  Wakefield,  of  Lichfield,  gent.,  by  will 
proved  in  February,  1733/4,  bequeathed  "to  my 
Godsons  Mr.  Richard  Bayley  and  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son 51.  each."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  Samuel  was  our  doctor. 

The  last  fact  of  interest  to  note  is  at  the  present 
time  not  the  least  in  value.  In  the  William  Salt 
Library  at  Stafford  the  courteous  librarian,  Dr. 
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Mazzinghi,  permitted,  at  my  request,  a  full  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  papers  relating  to  the  sale  of 
the  Johnson  house  at  Lichfield  in  1785.  In  the 
accounts  we  read,  "  For  the  purchase  of  Dr.  John- 
son's  House.  Sold  for  235?.,"  a  year's  rent,  12?. 
Among  the  payments—a  year's  land  tax,  13s.;  a 
year's  rent  due  to  the  Corporation,  2s.  6d.  (it  is 
now  2s.).  In  accordance  with  the  codicil  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  will,  the  money  realized  by  the  sale 
(after  paying  all  expenses),  215?.  10s.,  was 
divided  between  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Johnson, 
William  Whiting  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  Mary 
Bill,  whose  signatures  and  receipts  are  appended  to 
the  papers,  the  whole  account  being  "settled  and 
allowed  by  us  to  be  true  and  correct,"  July  17, 
1786,  so  that  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  few 
months  after  the  century  since  the  sale  Dr.  John- 
son's house  has  again  been  sold,  and  sold  this  time 
to  another  representative  of  the  name. 

T.  C.  NOBLE. 
Greenwood  Eoad,  Dalston. 


SHAKSPEAKIANA. 

ORIGINAL  OF  'CYMBELINE'  AND  POSSIBLY  OF 
'THE  TEMPEST.'— Many  commentators  have  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  source  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Cymbeline,'  while  in  the  case  of  'The 
Tempest'  they  have  been  completely  baffled.  To 
the  former  play  Holinshed's  'Chronicle'  contributed 
the  quasi-historical  setting,  and  the  '  Decamerone ' 
the  lachimo  element  of  the  plot;  but  for  the 
banished  Belarius  and  Leonatus  Posthumus  it 
has  been  felt  that  Shakespeare  must  have  drawn 
upon  another  source.  This  source  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lloyd,  in  his  'Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare,'  supposes  to  have  been  an  early  play, 
now  lost,  in  which  Belarius  and  Posthumus 
were  originally  one,  and  out  of  which  they  were 
subsequently  duplicated  by  Shakespeare  (ed.  1875, 
p.  489).  This  conjecture  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances ;  but,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  For  the  original  of  part  of 
*  Cymbeline,'  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  Prospero 
and  several  incidents  in  'The  Tempest,'  will  be 
found  in  'The  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,' 
originally  printed  in  black-letter  quarto  in  1589, 
reprinted  and  edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club  in  1851,  and  subsequently  again 
in  1874  in  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt's  edition  of  '  Dods- 
ley's  Old  English  Plays'  (vol.  vi.). 

After  reading  the  play  the  similarity  between 
the  'Rare  Triumphs'  and  'Cymbeline'  appeared 
to  me  so  striking  that  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  it  had  escaped  Collier's  notice.  At  least,  he 
made  no  mention  of  it  in  his  "  General  Introduc- 
tion," which  is  reprinted  in  Hazlitt's  Dodsley. 
Knowing  that  the  old  play  had  been  accessible  so 
long,  I  hesitated  to  communicate  what  must  be  to 
most  scholars  a  "chestnut"  until  I  had  consulted 


the  late  Dr.  C,  M.  Ingleby's  edition  of  '  Cymbeline ' 
(1886).  Upon  finding  that  so  thorough  a  scholar 
as  Ingleby  had  omitted  to  notice  the  similarities 
that  had  struck  me,  I  concluded  that  the  discovery, 
if  such  it  was,  was  worth  publishing. 

'The  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune* 
opens  with  a  quarrel  between  Venus  and  Fortune 
which,  upon  being  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
Jupiter,  leads  to  their  both  trying  their  power 
upon  a  couple  of  lovers,  the  Imogen  and  Post- 
humus of  Shakespeare,  the  Fidelia  and  Hermione 
of  the  play  before  us.  The  parallelism  of  the  two 
plays  upon  many  points  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the '  Rare  Triumphs ' : — 
A  noble  lord,  Bomelio  (Shakespeare's  Belarius),  after 
serving  his  king,  Phizanies  (Shakespeare's  Cymbe- 
line), in  war,  is  banished  from  the  court  owing  to 
some  slander.  In  this  strait  he  takes  up  his  abode 
in  a  cave  not  far  off,  and  is  known  as  the  "  old 
hermit."  Here  he,  like  Prospero,  studies  magic, 
and  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
play  he  had  given  his  son  Hermione  (Shakespeare's 
Posthumus)  to  the  king  "for  a  jewel  of  some 
price."  Since  this  transaction  Hermione,  like 
Posthumus,  has  lived  in  court,  enjoying  "the 
king's  gracious  countenance,"  and  what  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  attract  the  affections 
of  the  king's  daughter  Fidelia  (Shakespeare's 
Imogen)  ?  The  play  begins  with  Fidelia's  brother 
Armenio  (Shakespeare's  Cloten)  discovering  the 
loves  of  Hermione  and  Fidelia,  whereupon  a 
quarrel  takes  place,  ending  in  a  passage  of  arms 
between  Hermione  and  Armenio  (as  in  Shake- 
speare), in  which  Armenio  is  wounded.  Hermione 
is  promptly  banished  from  the  court,  but  before 
leaving  secures,  as  he  thinks,  a  faithful  go-between 
for  himself  and  Fidelia  in  the  person  of  Penulo,  a 
courtier  and  parasite.  Hermione  hies  off  to  the 
old  hermit's  cave,  where  he  is  recognized  by 
Bomelio  as  his  son.  Hermione  accordingly  sends 
through  Penulo  to  ask  Fidelia  to  join  her  lover  in 
the  hermit's  cave;  but,  unlike  Posthumus's  Pisanio, 
Penulo  proves  false,  and  dispatches  Armenio  after 
his  sister.  She  is  accordingly  dragged  back  to 
court,  but  Armenio  is  struck  dumb  by  Bomelio's 
sorcery.  The  sequel  of  the  play  is  not  much  to  our 
purpose.  Bomelio,  in  the  disguise  of  an  "up- 
landish "  physician,  visits  the  court,  and  offers  to 
cure  Armenio  of  his  dumbness,  managing  mean- 
while to  abduct  Fidelia  for  his  son.  The  ddnod- 
ment  takes  place  in  the  cave,  whither  the  king  and 
courtiers  resort.  As  in  'Cymbeline,'  we  have  a 
theophany  (Mercury,  Venus,  and  Fortune)  taking 
part  with  the  mortals  in  the  action  of  the  play.  It 
ends  with  the  restoration  of  Bomelio  to  court  and 
of  Armenio  to  speech,  while  Fidelia  gets  her 
Hermione. 

Besides  the  general  similarity  of  the  'Rare 
Triumphs'  and  'Cymbeline,'  there  are  several 
points  to  be  noticed  in  detail.  The  character,  such 
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as  it  is,  of  Armenio  reminds  us  of  Cloten.  The 
meeting  of  Lentulo  and  Penulo  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley, 
vol.  vi.  p.  178)  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Cloten  and  Guiderius  ('  Cymbeline,'  IV.  ii.).  The 
amazement  of  Belario  at  the  sight  of  Fidelia  (D., 
p.  186)  may  have  suggested  the  expressions  used 
by  Ferdinand  when  he  sees  Miranda  ('  Tempest,' 
II.  ii  420),  and  by  Belarius  when  he  catches 
Imogen  in  his  cave  ('Cymbeline/  III.  vi.  42).  In 
the  latter  case  we  have  also  identity  of  incident. 
Fidelia  probably  suggested  the  name  that  Imogen 
took  when  she  feigned  to  be  a  boy,  viz.,  Fidele — 
a  strange  one,  though  not  stranger  than  that  of 
Hermione  in  our  play  for  a  man.  The  sleeping 
draught  that  Imogen  takes  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  draught  to  be  given  to  Fidelia  (D.,  p. 
215). 

These  points  of  similarity  in  detail,  I  think, 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  read  the  old  anonymous  play.  There 
was  little,  however,  that  he  could  take  from  it 
except  the  plot.  The  dialogue,  which  is  in 
rhyming  verse,  is  poor  and  unbalanced.  The 
curing  of  Armenio's  dumbness  by  means  of  his 
sister's  blood  is  grotesque.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  play  to  lead  one  to  read  it  twice. 

B.  W.  BOODLE. 

Montreal. 

SONNET  LXVI.  (7th  S.  iv.  304).— 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
Of  the  two  emendations  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, discomforted  is  the  best,  both  for  sound  and 
quantity,  and  it  has  the  further  recommendation 
of  being  a  common  Shakspearean  word.  But  is 
any  emendation  necessary  ?  The  sonnet  in  which 
this  line  occurs  is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  the 
poet,  as  all  true  poets  will  do,  disdaining  the  mere 
artifices  of  rhyme,  has  sacrificed  sound  for  sense, 
rather  than  by  circumlocution,  however  poetical, 
weaken  the  force  of  his  simile.  May  the  correct 
solution  not  be  to  accentuate  the  word  disabled  the 
same  as  the  word  strumpcted,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  them  rhyme  together,  and  also  fill 
out  the  quantity  of  the  line?  One  such  long- 
drawn  rhyme  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  quatrain 
of  Sonnet  XXXI.  :- 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead : 

And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 
There  is  nothing  unmetrical  in  the  line 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
The  word  is  to  be  pronounced  disabekd,  as  four 
syllables ;  and  disabled  gives  excellent  sense, 
whether  we  understand  it  as  meaning  impaired 
or  disparaged.  Cf.  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  I.  i.  123 : 
'As  You  Like  it,'  V.  iv.  80.  D.  0.  T. 

Warpcnden  Rectory,  Guildford. 


I  trust  that  MR.  THOMAS  BAYNE'S  luckless 
emendation  will  die  where  it  was  bom. 

1.  The  "melody"  of  the  line  (the  metre?)  is 
not  "imperfect";   no  more  imperfect  than  it  is 
in  the  last  line  of  the  following  passage : — 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamell'd  stones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  : 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

In  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Perhaps  MR.  BAYNE  will  try  his  improving  hand 
on  this.  The  fact  is  that  in  each  place,  as  in  a 
multitude  of  others,  Shakspeare  lengthens  the  word 
according  to  metrical  need.  Of  the  one  he  makes 
a  trisyllable  ;  of  the  other,  on  the  strength  of  the 
semi-vowel,  a  quadrisyllable,  precisely  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  his  rolling  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion, makes  a  quadrisyllable  of  "  unicorn."  * 

2.  Disabled  is  simply  the  right  word  in  the 
place.     "Strength"  is  turned  to  its  contrary,  dis- 
abled and  made  weak,  just  as  "faith"  is  "for- 
sworn," and  "maiden  virtue"  "strumpeted." 

C.  B.  M. 

ONLY = EXCEPT.  (See  7th  S.  iii.  406,  501.)— An 
instance  of  this  exceptional  use  of  the  word  only 
occurs  in  '  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  I.  iii.  :— 

"  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such 
differences  between  their  two  estates;  Love,  no  god, 
that  would  not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities 
were  level." 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"WAY"  IN  SHAKSPEARE  (7th  S.  iii.  511;  iv. 
105). — Betterway  seems  to  have  existed  as  a  com- 
pound word  in  Shakspeare's  day.  Thomas  St. 
Aubyn  writes  to  his  sister-in-law,  Honor,  Vis- 
countess Lisle,  1534-1540  :— 

"My  daughter  Phelypp  is  departyd  on  Crstmas  [sic] 
Day,  Almyghtie  pardon  her  soule,  a'nd  my  wyffe  hath 
take  greatte  discomfort  therbye ;  but  I  thank  our  Lord, 
she  doth  take  it  betterway,  and  thankyth  God  of  his 
sending"  ('Lisle  Papers,'  xiii.  art.  102). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Way= manner,  condition,  state,  &c.,  is  usual 
in  Lincolnshire — so  usual  that  I  did  not  know  it 
was  peculiar.  "Show  me  the  way  to  do  this"; 
"  He 's  been  badly  a  long  time,  and  is  in  a  very 
queer  way ";  "  To  neglect  business  is  not  the  way 
to  get  on";  "Little  boys  should  not  be  rude, 
that's  not  the  way  to  make  people  love  them"; 
"  He 's  in  a  good  way  of  business  ";  "  I  'm  in  the 
way  to  get  on";  and  so  on.  K.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


BORE = GREAT  TIDAL  WAVE.-— In  the  'New 
English  Dictionary '  this  bore  is  given  two  mean- 
ings, viz.,  "1.  Wave,  billow";  and  "2.  A  tide- 
wave  of  extraordinary  height,  caused  either  by  the 


*  "To  tame  the  unicorn's  pride."     I  quote  from 
memory. 
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meeting  of  two  tides  or  by  the  rushing  of  the  tide 
up  a  narrowing  estuary."  No.  1  meaning  does  not 
seem  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  for  it  is  marked 
with  ?,*  but  it  is  supposed  to  come  from  O.N. 
bdra,  wave,  billow."  And  as  for  No.  2  meaning, 
it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same 
word,  and  no  other  origin  is  offered.  Still  it  is 
the  only  meaning  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  the 
present  time.  Now, on  September  23,  an  accident  to 
a  vessel  (apparently  an  English  one)  was  recorded  in 
the  Daily  News  as  having  taken  place  on  the  22nd 
near  Villequier,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  in  consequence  of  the  "  great 
tidal  bore  wave  which  rises  on  the  Seine  near 
Caudebec  whenever  a  high  flood-tide  sets  in 
strongly  against  the  downward  course  of  the 
river."  I  thought  this  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  making  out  the  real  French 
equivalent  for  bore  in  this  sense,  1*  and  I  accord- 
ingly referred  to  the  French  Figaro  of  the  same 
date,  and  there,  in  the  description  of  the  same 
accident,  the  word  used  was  barre  ("une  barre, 
haute  de  dix  pieds,  a  pris  en  travers  le  navire,  qui 
a  e'te  balaye'  et  a  chavire").  This  looks  as  if  bore 
and  barrelf.  were  the  same  word,  and,  if  so,  the 
French  word  is  evidently  the  older.  We  can 
perfectly  understand  also  why  the  word  barre 
(=bar)  has  been  applied  to  such  a  tidal  wave,  for 
this  forms  just  as  great  a  barrier  for  the  time  being 
as  the  bar  of  a  river  (also  called  barre}  does 
permanently.  The  Daily  News  speaks  of  this 
frequently  occurring  tidal  wave  in  the  Seine  as 
"  this  wall  of  water."  The  only  difficulty  is,  Why 
is  the  French  barre  ordinarily  represented  by  bar 
in  English,  and  in  this  particular  case  by  bore  ? § 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  bore  =  "  malady  of 
ennui"  ('N.E.D.'),  whence  =  ennui ,  annoyance, 


*  The  only  example  given  ig,  curiously  enough,  spelled 
bare,  and  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  substantive  at  all.  Stratmann,  however,  has  four  ex- 
amples of  the  form  bare  (he  writes  it  bare),  to  which  he 
gives  the  meaning  of"  bore,  fluctus,  unda  ";  whilst  in  the 
1  N.E.D./  s.v. "  Bare/'  this  meaning  is  not  even  mentioned 
and  no  reference  is  given  to  bore.  In  Ducange  I  find 
the  Low  Latin  &ara=fluctus,  unda. 

f  The  only  equivalent  I  had  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
was  rat  (or  raz)  de  maree  (see  Gasc  and  Littre),  but 
according  to  Littre  this  is  an  upheaval  of  the  sea  due  to 
something  more  than  the  tide. 

%  Littre's  definition  of  barre  in  this  sense  is  "lea 
premieres  lames  que  la  maree  montante  pousse  dans  un 
fleuve."  Bescherelle's,  which  pleases  me  better,  is 
"ligne  ou  vague  elevee,  transversale,  constante,  que 
produit  le  choc  des  eaux  des  grands  fleuve?,  descendant 
avec  force  centre  les  eaux  de  la  mer.  qui  remontent  par 
1'effet  de  la  maree." 

§  It  is  admitted  in  the  '  N.E.D.,1  however,  that  bore= 
wave  wag  at  one  time  spelled  bare.  See  note  *.  And 
boar  (the  animal)  was  sometimes  spelled  bare  in  M.B. 
('  N.E.D.'),  whilst  in  Old  French  barre  was  sometimes 
spelled  bare,  especially  when  it  meant  barrier  (Godefroy 
and  Littre).  Very  probably  there  has  been  §ome  con- 
fusion with  the  name  of  the  animal.  See  note  J. 


nuisance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  French 
origin,  is  also  a  form  of  the  French  barre,  for 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  and 
in  Bescherelle  I  find  one  of  the  meanings  given 
"  malaise  qu'on  e"prouve  au  travers  du  ventre  dans 
certaines  maladies,"  though  I  cannot  find  it  in 
Littre".  A  French  friend  tells  me,  however,  that 
one  still  often  hears  people  say  in  France,  when 
they  have  a  cramp  or  colicky  pain  running  across 
the  stomach  or  abdomen,  "  Je  me  sens  [or  j'ai,  or 
j'ai  comme]  une  barre  dans  1'estomac  [or  le  ventre]." 

F.  CHANCE. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

LORD  NELSON'S  DRESS  AT  TRAFALGAR. — In 
an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (Oct.  22,  1887) 
on  the  Victory,  Nelson's  ship  at  Trafalgar,  there 
occurs  the  following  description  of  the  hero  enter- 
ing into  the  battle  : — 

"  The  memory  pictures  the  dauntless  little  sea-lord 
tripping  forth  upon  his  quarter-deck,  dressed  'to  the 
nines,'  as  if  for  a  court  day  or  ball,  with  gold-bound 
coat,  epaulettes,  and  glittering  orders  upon  his  breast, 
jewelled  sword  at  his  side,  gay  with  the  gladness  of  a 
heart,"  &c. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  my  late  father-in-law,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  who  was  Lord  Nelson's  chaplain, 
and  was  with  him  when  he  died,  has  appended 
a  note,  now  before  me,  in  correction  of  an  equally 
stilted  account  of  the  hero's  dress  given  in  Harri- 
son's '  Life  of  Lord  Nelson  '  :— 

"  This  is  wrong :  he  wore  the  same  coat  he  did  the 
day  before,  nor  was  there  the  smallest  alteration  in  hia 
dress  whatsoever  from  other  days.  In  this  action  he  had 
not  his  sword  with  him  on  deck,  which  in  other  actions 
he  had  always  carried  with  him. — A,  J.  SCOTT." 

ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

"OTHER"  AS  A  PLURAL.— -It  is  common  to 
illustrate  the  plural  use  of  other  from  writers  not 
later  than  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  thus  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  later  than 
the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  Dr.  Morris,  in  his 
'English  Accidence/  p.  150,  gives  "some  other"  as 
used  by  Ascham  and  Shakespeare,  and  "other 
some"  as  occurring  in  Acts  xvii.  18;  and  then 
adds,  "A  new  plural  was  afterwards  formed  by 
the  ordinary  plural  suffix  3."  Dr.  Abbott  (*  Shake- 
spearian Grammar,'  p.  25),  after  explaining  the 
correctness  of  other  as  a  plural,  proceeds,  "Our 
modern  *  others  said '  is  only  justified  by  a  custom." 
It  would  be  important  to  settle  at  what  period  the 
plural  use  of  the  form  was  discontinued  and  the 
modern  practice  established.  The  following  sen- 
tence, which  occurs  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Beattie, 
author  of  '  The  Minstrel,'  and  a  reputed  stylist  in 
his  day,  shows  that  "some  other"  was  still  in 
fashion  in  1759.  Speaking  of  Richardson's 
*  Clarissa,'  which  was  then  a  new  book,  Beattie 
observes,  "They  who  read  more  for  amusement 
than  instruction  will  not  be  so  much  captivated  with 
'Clarissa  as  with  some  other  of  our  English 


7*  8.  IV.  Nov.  19,  '87.] 
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novels."  See  Forbes's  'Life  of  Beattie,'  vol.  i. 
p.  48.  Is  the  usage  known  in  the  nineteenth 
century?  THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

'GREATER  LONDON':  AN  INACCURATE  QUOTA- 
TION.— I  am  wondering  how  far  I  may  depend  upon 
Mr.  Edward  Walford's  accuracy  when  in  *  Greater 
London '  he  quotes  inscriptions.  I  visited  Little 
Ilford  parish  church  the  other  day,  and  in  the  little 
mortuary  chapel  attached  to  the  edifice  I  copied 
down  the  following  inscription  from  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Smart  Lethieullier,  the 
antiquary: — 

To  the  Memory 

Of  SMART  LETHIEULLIER  Esqr  of  ALDERSBROKE 

A  Gentleman  of  polite  Literature  and  elegant  Taste 

An  Encourager  of  Arts  and  ingenious  Artists 

A  studious  promoter  of  Literary  Inquiries 

A  Companion  and  Friend  of  Learned  Men 

Judiciously  versed  in  the  science  of  Antiquity 

And  richly  possessed  of  the  curious  Productions  of  Nature 

But 

Who  modestly  desires  no  other  Inscription  on  bis  Tomb 

iThan  what  He  had  made  the  Rule  of  his  Life 

An  Admonition  to  Thee  Reader  by  Example 

To  do  justly 

To  love  mercy 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God 

Born  Nov  3  1701 
Deceased  without  Issue  Aug.  27  1760. 

After  the  statement  "The  inscription  runs  as 
follows/'  this  is  how  Mr.  Walford  copies  it  on 
p.  501,  vol.  i.,  of  *  Greater  London  ':— 

"  In  memory  of  Smart  Lethieullier,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
of  polite  literature  and  elegant  taste,  an  encourager  of 
art  and  ingenious  artists,  a  studious  promoter  of  literary 
inquiries,  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  learned  men; 
industriously  versed  in  the  science  of  antiquity,  and 
richly  possessed  of  the  curious  productions  of  nature,  but 
who  modestly  desired  no  other  inscription  on  his  tomb 
than  what  he  had  made  the  rule  of  his  life— to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God.  He 
was  born  Nov.  3rd.  1701,  and  died  without  issue  Aug.  27th, 
1760." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holmby  House,  Forest  Gate. 


fittertaf, 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

JAMES  II.  AT  TUNBRIDQE  WELLS. — James  II., 
when  Duke  of  York,  often  stayed  for  months  at  a 
time  at  Tunbridge.  Can  any  one  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  where  he  lived  there  ?  Was  there  any 
royal  residence  near  Tunbridge  Wells  in  Charles 
II.'s  reign  ?  WOLSELEY. 

SAMPHIRE. — Shakspere's  reference  to  the  sam- 
phire in  '  Lear/  IV.  vi.,  points  to  a  plant  the  uses 
of  which  should  be  well  known,  and  found  in  suf- 


ficient abundance  to  repay  this  "  dreadful  trade." 
There  are  several  plants  now  known  as  samphire  ; 
for  instance,  we  have  golden  samphire,  prickly 
samphire,  marsh  samphire,  rock  samphire.  But, 
before  dealing  with  their  several  claims,  I  may 
state  that  I  cannot  trace  samphire  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  Oar  early  ancestors  knew  all  about  fennel, 
pimpernel,  and  hemlock  ;  rock  parsley  was  ston- 
suc,  safflower  was  lybcorn,  but  I  cannot  recognize 
any  synonym  for  a  samphire. 

It  seems  that  popular  opinion  among  us  clings 
to  rock  samphire  as  the  original,  because  the 
prefix  "rock"  is  recognizable  in  Petrus  ere- 
scentius,  so  perce  pierre,  herbe  de  St.  Pierre,  and 
finally  samphire,  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  was 
ever  called  "rock-cress"  in  England  ;  if  not, 
what  was  its  name  before  samphire  came  into 
use  upon  the  above  barbarous  corruption  ?  I  see 
that  1580  is  the  earliest  approximate  date  quoted 
by  Prof.  Skeat,  so  the  mention  in  'Lear'  of  1608 
is  an  early  instance  of  its  use.  Did  Shakspere 
mean  safflower  ?  But,  to  resume.  Rock  samphire 
is  botanically  known  as  Crithmum  maritimum ;  it 
is  universally  known,  and  some  nations  call  it  a 
fennel.  Perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxons  recognized  it 
thus.  It  certainly  would  not  have  done  for 
Shakspere  to  dilate  on  the  dangers  of  gathering 
fennel,  which  is  a  common  pot-herb,  yet  found 
"in  dry  chalky  soil  near  the  sea."  A  writer  in 
the  nearly  obsolete  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia/  vol.  xx. 
p.  354,  puts  it  thus,  "  The  true  samphire  (Crith- 
mum maritimum)  is  found  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover, 
and  has  been  immortalized  by  Shakspere." 
Sowerby  disposes  of  it  more  shortly  as  "  growing 
sparingly  on  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover." 

In  the  present  day  samphire  is  still  recognized 
as  a  "  pickle,"  and  I  find  that  marsh  samphire  is 
the  popular  favourite,  meaning  Salicornia  herbacea, 
or  salthorn  ;  it  is  also  known  as  glasswort,  because 
of  its  economic  use  as  an  alkaline  called  barilla.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  true  kelp,  or  a  genuine  sea- 
weed, that  has  changed  its  habitat  and  become  a 
root  or  vegetable ;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Cheno- 
podiacece,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that 
it  is  classified  next  to  the  beets,  all  derived  from 
Bails  maritima,  or  sea  beet,  which  thus,  under 
cultivation,  furnishes  another  good  "  pickle." 

Golden  samphire  belongs  to  the  Composite,  being 
called  Inula  crithinoides ;  it  frequents  salt  marshes 
and  rocks,  having  a  bright  yellow  daisy-like  flower. 
Does  it  pickle  ?  Prickly  samphire,  or  Echinophera 
spinosa,  is  called  extinct  in  Britain  ;  the  plant 
flowers  like  the  Crithmum  maritimum,  and  comes 
next  in  classification  to  the  ill-omened  hemlock. 
Would  the  latter  prove  innocuous  if  grown  in  a 
saline  region,  and  does  the  E.  spinosa  pickle  ? 

In  concluding  I  renew  the  question,  What  com- 
mercial use  did  Shakspere  imply  by  the  dreadful 
trade  he  so  graphically  described  ;  and  are  we  to 
assume  that  people  hawked  this  plant  about,  as 
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is   now    done   in    towns,   with   watercress   and 
"grunsel"?  A.  HALL.    J 

SHAKING  HANDS.— "What  is  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  shaking  hands?"  is  a  question  which 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  the  second  year  after 
that  work  began  to  be  published  (1st  3.  iii.  118). 
Again,  ELLCEE  (5th  S.  iv.  487)  inquired  whether 
the  custom  was  not  originally  British.  He  said 
that  when  in  Paris  in  1817  no  one  offered  him 
his  hand,  though  he  was  received  with  kindness. 
Frenchmen  also  spoke  to  him  concerning  shaking 
hands  as,  "  Faccollade  Britannique."  Other  corre- 
spondents have  traced  the  custom  back  to  the 
Elizabethan  era,  quoting  a  line  from  Ancient 
Pistol,  "  Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give." 
The  earliest  allusion  cited  has  been  "  Arreptaque 
manu,"  in  Horace.  But  shaking  hands  was  a  far 
more  ancient  custom  among  Greeks.  In  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era  Aristophanes  describes 
Strepsiades  as  calling  on  his  son  to  give  him  his 
right  hand.  There  is  also  a  phrase  in  the  *  Iliad  ' 
(x.  542)  which  may  show  hand-shaking  to  be  even 
prehistoric.  When  Ulysses  returned  to  the  Grecian 
camp  with  the  horses  of  Khesus  he  had  stolen, 
Nestor  saluted  him  with  the  right  hand  and  with 
honeyed  words.  Will  not  some  Grecian  writer 
for  *  N.  &  Q.'  give  ua  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Nestorian  salute,  Sefrfj  yanrafcTo  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

HENDRE  FAMILY.— Where  can  any  pedigree, 
records,  or  historical  information  relating  to  the 
Hendre  family  be  found  ?  F.  H.  HENDRE. 

3,  Gauden  Road,  Clapham. 

FRENCH  EMIGRATION  TO  BRITISH  NORTH 
AMERICA,  JL789-1815.  —  When  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  France  many  families  emigrated  to 
the  Canadas  and  other  portions  of  British  America. 
Has  any  account  of  these  refugees  ever  been 
written  ;  and,  if  so,  by  whom  ?  T.  W.  F 

Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

TOWARD  OR  TOWARDS.— Should  the  preposition 
toward  or  towards  be  accented  on  the  first  or  on 
the  second  syllable  ?  Reason,  euphony,  analogy, 
the  dictionaries,  and,  I  believe  (though  this  is  £* 
putable),  the  majority  of  our  best  poets,  say  upon 
the  first ;  but  our  younger  poets  and  Oxford-bred 
clergymen  seem  to  favour  the  pronunciation  crucified 
by  Dickens  in  the  phrase  "  I  looks  towards  you." 

0.  C.  B. 

BLACKBERRIES.— When  I  lived  in  Cumberland 
L  remember  hearing  this  pleasing  and  innocen 
fruit-scarce  hereabouts,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this 
year,   on    account    of   the  long  drought-called 

Brummelkites.  I  am  quite  certain  I  have  heard 
the  word ;  but  whether  it  was  used  jokingly  or  ii 
genuine  Cumberland  dialect  I  do  not  knowf  If  i 


s  genuine,  brummel  is  obviously  a  corruption  of 
bramble;  but  what  does  kites  mean?    Will  any 
Cumberland  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.7  help,  and  also 
ay  if  I  have  written  the  word  correctly  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Eopley,  Alresford. 

[£rwmmeJ=bramble  is  in  Wright  and  Halliwell'a 
Dictionary.'  In  the  West  Riding  blackberries  were 
jailed  "blegs."] 

DE  LA  POLE  ABBEY. — I  have  a  vellum  deed  of 
;he  thirteenth  century  endorsed  "Indenture  of 
Covenants  between  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Cumhire  (Abbey  Cumhir)  and  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  De  la  Pole."  Can  any  one  refer  me  to 
an  account  of  De  la  Pole  Abbey,  as  I  cannot  find 
t  mentioned  in  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon '  ? 

HENRY  T.  WAKE. 

Wingfield  Park,  Derbyshire. 

'THE  DIARY  OF  A  NUN.'— Can  any  reader  of 
;  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  a  novel 
entitled  '  The  Diary  of  a  Nun '  (London,  Colburn), 
2  vols.,  1843?  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Halkett 
and  Laing  in  their  '  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Literature.' 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

"  To   SLEEP  THE   SLEEP  OF  THE  JUST."— Where 

does  this  expression  first  occur  ?  R.  S. 

COURT  OF  TRAILBASTON.— What  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  name?  Warton, '  Law  Diet.,' 
does  not  vouchsafe  any  explanation.  Q.  V. 

CHARACTERS  IN  CUTHBERT  BEDE'S  'MATTINS 
AND  MUTTONS.'— Two  of  the  characters  in  this 
clever  novel  of  your  old  correspondent,  viz.,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sand  and  Dr.  O'Lion,  were  readily 
identified  by  Brightonians  with  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Clay  (of  St.  Margaret's  Church)  and  the  Rev.  James 
O'Brien,  D.D.  (of  St.  Patrick's),  respectively.  May 
I  venture  to  inquire  if  any  other  characters  in  the 
book  represented  actual  persons,  and  who  was  the 
original  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pordage,  famed  for  his 
"nectar"?  FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton. 

GADROON  OR  GUADROON. — A  sort  of  edging  on 
silver  or  plated  articles,  not  easy  to  describe,  but 
well  known.  Not  in  Webster-Mahn.  Wanted, 
the  history  and  meaning  of  the  term,  with  early 
quotations.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

CARNAC.  —  In  his  very  interesting  'Cyclops 
Christianus,'  Mr.  A.  Herbert  says,  p.  28,  that  the 
people  of  Brittany  have  a  tradition  that  the  key 
to  their  great  Carnac  monument  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  London ;  so  that  he  infers  the 
circles  to  have  been  British  work,  and  not  Gaulish. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  where  shall  I  find  authority  for 
this  statement  of  the  curious  tradition  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 


7*  S.  IV.  Nor.  19,  '87.] 
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HERALDRY  OP  THE  SURNAME  OF  FRENCH. — 
Can  any  of  your  learned  authorities  kindly  inform 
one,  generally  interested  in  heraldry,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  valuable  manuscript  and  anti- 
quarian libraries  of  old  England,  what  was  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Henry  Franche,  the  York  Herald 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461  to  1483)  ?  In- 
formation also  desired  as  to  where  were  the  loca- 
tions in  England  of  the  Frenches  which  bore  the 
following  old  coat  armour,  viz.: — 

1.  Sa.,  a  bend  between  two  dolphins  ar. 

2.  Sa.,  a  bend  ar.,  between  two  dolphins  naiant 
or. 

3.  Sa.,  a  bend  ar.,  between  two  dolphins  hauriant 
or. 

4.  Ar.,  two  bendlets  between  as  many  dolphins 
sa. 

5.  Sa.,  a  bend  between  two  barbels  ar. 

6.  Per  pale  sa.  and  ar.,  a  wolf  saliant  counter- 
changed. 

7.  Per  pale  sa.  and  az.,  a  wolf  passant  ar. 

8.  Ar.,  a  fess  engrailed  gu.,  in  chief  a  rose  of 
the  last. 

9.  Ar. ,  a  cross  triparted  sa. 

10.  Sa.,  a  cross  tripleparted  and  fretted  ar. 
With  the  dolphins,  wolves,  and  crosses  ancient 

armorial  differences  are  indicated,  and  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  know  which  were  the  principal  coats  of 
arms,  and  who  were  the  first  bearers. 

A.  D.  WELD  FRENCH. 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S. 

IRON  PERFORATED  BY  HAILSTONES. — Allusion 
was  made  in  a  newspaper  last  year  to  an  exhibit  in 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  one  or  two 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  roofing  which  had  been 
perforated  by  hailstones,  either  in  one  of  the 
Australian  colonies  or  in  New  Zealand.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  case  occurred  within  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  corrugated 
iron  roof  of  one  of  my  gardeners'  cottages  at  my 
country  residence  near  Liverpool,  distant  about 
twenty  miles  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
which  roof  was  perforated  in  several  places  by 
hailstones  during  a  very  severe  hail-storm  which 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  21,  1867.  I 
may  mention  that  after  the  hail-storm  in  question 
was  over  hailstones  were  picked  up  in  front  of  my 
house  which  were  too  large  to  go  into  an  ordinary 
tumbler.  As  these  statements  have  been  received 
with  some  degree  of  doubt  by  persons  to  whom 
the  facts  have  been  mentioned  in  this  country,  will 
some  one  of  your  readers  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know  through  your  colomns  whether  he  had  seen 
the  exhibit  above  referred  to  ;  and,  if  so,  in  which 
of  the  colonial  catalogues  of  exhibits  it  is  men- 
tioned? AN  Ex- AUSTRALIAN  M.P. 

THE  FIRST  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.— 
Formerly  I  had  charge  of  a  MS.,  being  a  versified 
treatise  on  husbandry.  In  the  prologue  there  is 


a  remarhable  notice  of  the  small  beginning  of  a 
library  at  Oxford.  The  prologue  begins,  I  may 
add,  as  if  the  writer  was  thinking  of  the  "  Oratio 
ad  Patrem "  in  the  '  Rhythm '  of  Archbishop 
Hildebert.  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  informa- 
tion as  to  the  author  of  the  treatise  in  question, 
and  whether  it  is  easily  procurable  in  print. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 
Dorchester. 

HALLET'S  COVE. — The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  1.  p.  590,  records  the  death  of  Col.  Blackwell, 
Dec.  5,  1780,  near  Ballet's  Cove.  Where  is  this 
place,  which  I  cannot  find  in  any  index  or  gazetteer? 

K.  MARSHAM. 

5,  Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  FARMER.— An  engraving  by 
John  Murphy,  after  the  portrait  of  this  naval 
celebrity  by  Charles  Grignion,  jun.,  painted  in 
1778,  has  lately  been  acquired  by  a  relative  of  mine. 
Capt.  Farmer  commanded  the  Quebec  in  the  en- 
gagement off  Ushant  with  the  French  frigate  La 
Surveillante  on  Oct.  6,  1779.  After  having 
silenced  her,  the  Quebec  caught  fire  and  blew  up, 
and  her  brave  commander  perished  with  her  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  print 
was  published  in  1780  (February  14),  by  "  John 
Boy  dell,  engraver,  in  Cheapside."  Can  any  one 
kindly  inform  me  in  whose  possession  the  original 
portrait  now  is  ?  Also,  what  is  known  of  the 
painter,  Charles  Grignion,  jun.  ?  ALPHA. 

MONTROSE.— What  proof  can  be  had  to  enable 
me  to  fix  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Marquis  of 
Montrose?  ALEX.  DUNBAR. 

HACKET'S  '  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  WILLIAMS.' — 
Who  is  the  "Presbyter  Pulpiteer"  mentioned 
part  ii.  149?  May  I  repeat  my  former  query, 
What  is  "a  small  white  letter"?  See  the  para- 
graph over  the  "Errata."  Keplies  to  me  direct 
would  be  very  acceptable.  F.  M.  JACKSON. 

Hall  Bank,  Altrincharu. 

OLD  CLOCK. — I  have  a  curious  ancient  horizontal 
square  table  clock,  in  its  leather  travelling  case, 
made  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  top 
face  are  numerous  dials,  one  of  which  indicates 
the  days  of  the  week,  which  are  thus  named  :— 

Mont-dag,  Monday. 

Zinst-dag,  Tuesday. 

Mit-wugen,  Wednesday. 


Frit-dag,  Friday. 
Samst-dag,  Saturday. 
Sol-S-dag,  Sunday. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  language  in  which 
the  days  are  given.  They  are  not  English, 
French,  Dutch,  German,  or  Italian,  but  must  be 
some  of  the  other  languages  having  affinity  with 
the  German,  as  there  is  much  similitude  between 
them  and  the  true  German  names  ;  and  the  place 
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where  the  clock  was  made  will  be  indicated  by  the 
language  or  dialect  in  which  the  names  are  given. 

0.  M. 


ST.  GEORGE'S,  BLOOMSBURY. 

(7th  S.  iv.  325.) 

MR.  PUGH'S  suggestion  that  the  original  design  of 
Hawksmoor's  fine  steeple  at  St.  George's,  Blooms- 
bury,  so  seriously  mutilated  a  few  years  back  to 
gratify  some  pedantic  purism,  should  be  made 
good  is  excellent,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  carried 
out.  But  why  should  he  call  the  missing  objects 
"  dragons  "  ?  The  animals  which  stood  at  the  base 
of  the  spire,  and  so  admirably  broke  the  transition 
from  the  tower  to  the  stepped  pyramid,  now  too 
abrupt,  were  the  royal  supporters,  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn.  These  supporters,  however  much  out  of 
keeping  with  modern  ideas  of  religious  propriety, 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  architect's  conception, 
and  their  loss  has  grievously  marred  its  complete- 
ness. New  churches  built  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  they  were  few  enough,  were  commonly  named 


«*u*m  t?y  •*•   iv^Mtvunjr    y     tvj-naj    in    auitl 

tion  to  the  church  now  under  consideration,  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square ;  St.  George's-in-the- 
East ;  and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square. 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  crowning  example  of  this  not  very  reverent 
adulation.  Consecrated  in  1731,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  bearing  his  name, 
the  steeple  was  designed  as  a  memorial  of  the 
reigning  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  with  the  statue  of 
the  king  at  the  summit  of  the  spire,  and  the  royal 
supporters  "  hugging  "  the  base.  Horace  Walpole 
condemns  the  steeple  as  "a  masterpiece  of  ab- 
surdity." But  though  the  purity  of  its  taste  is 
more  than  questionable,  it  is  a  composition  of 
great  dignity  and  considerable  originality.  The 
idea  of  a  stepped  pyramid  surmounted  by  a  statue, 
it  is  true,  was  borrowed  by  Hawksmoor  from 
Pliny's  description  of  the  mausoleum  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  but  the  carrying  out  the  idea  was 
his  own.  Nor  can  any  one  see  it,  now  that  the 
houses  are  cleared  away,  without  agreeing  in  Mr. 
*ergusson's  opinion  that  the  whole  fabric  "forms 
as  picturesque  a  group  as  almost  any  church  in 
.London."  I  do  not  know  whether  the  epigram 
elicited  by  the  unusual  character  of  the  steeple  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  is  so  familiar  as  to  forbid 
its  reproduction  here  : — 
When  Henry  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope  in  the  lurch 
The  Protestants  made  him  the  Head  of  the  Church  • 

g°    8UjeCt8' the  Blo°™bury  people, 
make  him  head  of  the  steeple. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 


The  outlines  of  Bloomsbury  Church  are  in  many 
respects  fine,  but  they  are  not  improved  by  the 
demolition  of  the  neighbouring  house,  for  Hawks- 
moor,  Wren's  pupil,  built  the  church  for  its  niche, 
and  not  for  a  western  exposure.  The  studied  plain- 
ness of  the  lower  part  of  the  singular  tower  proves 
this  to  have  been  his  intention.  MR.  PUGH'S 
boyish  memory  has  played  him  false  here.  The 
figures  are  not  dragons,  but  the  royal  supporters, 
which  "hugged"  the  steeple,  as  Walpole  gives  it. 
Their  position  looked  a  little  hazardous,  as  if  they 
might  slide  off  on  a  gusty  night ;  but  we  may  rest 
assured  that  nothing  of  Hawksmoor's  designing 
would  be  structurally  dangerous.  Walpole  regards 
the  steeple  as  "  a  master  stroke  of  absurdity."  It 
is  remarkably  original,  but  I  do  not  know  that  ifc 
is  absurd.  It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world— the  tomb  raised  by  Artemisia  to  her 
husband  Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria 
(Pliny,  xxxvi.  4,  §  9).  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
splendid  marble  quadriga,  the  work  of  Pythis. 
Noble,  in  his  very  interesting  continuation  of 
Granger,  iii.  257,  relates  that  William  Hucks,  a 
very  opulent  and  loyal  brewer  of  London,  placed 
the  statue  of  George  I.  upon  the  steeple  ot  Blooms- 
bury,  he  being  brewer  to  the  royal  household. 
The  king  is  in  Roman  costume,  and  is  placed  on  a 
short  column.  Walpole  and  Noble  both  say  the 
figure  is  that  of  George  I.,  and  Cunningham  is 
silent ;  but  C.  J.  Partington,  in  his  '  Views  of 
London/  says  it  is  George  II.  Timbs  gives  it  to 
George  I.  Partington  is  no  great  authority,  of 
course,  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  point 
can  see  that  the  evidence  preponderates  for  its 
having  been  meant  for  George  II.  (5th  S.  vi.  454). 
An  argument  that  is  not  there  adduced  is  that 
Hucks  must  have  been  a  very  loyal  subject  indeed 
if  in  1731,  four  years  after  the  death  of  George  I., 
he  did  not  stick  his  then  customer,  George  II.,  up 
aloft  in  his  stead.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if 
Hawksmoor's  original  designs  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  whether  the  figure  of  the  king  forms  a  part  of 
it.  If  so,  why  did  Hucks  furnish  the  funds? 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  portico  is  as  fine  as,  or 
finer  than,  St.  Martin's.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  steeple  is  in  the  right  place,  standing  on  its 
own  basis,  and  springing  direct  from  the  earth. 
No  pupil  of  Wren's  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
blunder  Gibbs  has  in  St.  Martin's,  where  the  wedge 
of  the  pediment  seems  to  be  splitting  the  tower  into 
two  parts. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  clever  epigram 
that  brought  down  so  much  ill-deserved  ridicule 
upon  this  church  : — 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope  in  the  lurch, 
The  Protestants  made  him  the  Head  of  the  Church ; 
But  George's  good  subjects,  the  Bloomsbury  people, 
Instead  of  the  Church  made  him  head  of  the  steeple. 

Cunningham  gives  no  other  reference  for  this  ths 
'  Contemporary  Epigrams.'    Noble  gives  it  iii.  25* 
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which  in  its  crudity,  and  in  its  more  historical 
context,  appears  like  the  first  version.  It  runs 
thus:  — 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  before 
The  head  of  the  Church  by  all  good  Christian  people  : 
But  his  brewer  has  added  still  one  title  more 
To  the  rest,  and  has  made  him  the  head  of  the  steeple. 

Can  anybody  furnish  an  original  reference  to  these 
epigrams  ?  The  steeple  is  caricatured  by  Hogarth 
in  his  'Gin  Lane.'  There  is  a  tablet  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  church,  and  a  monument  by 
Bacon  to  a  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  Cunningham 
records  that  J.  3.  Munden,  the  actor,  is  buried 
there  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  Bishop  Sherlock, 
the  son  of  Dr.  W.  Sherlock,  was  born  at  the  rectory, 
1678.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

CALUMET  (7th  S.  iv.  207).— In  Bartlett's  <  Dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms,'  s.v.,  I  find  "An  old 
Norman  word  derived  from  chalumeau  ('  Charle- 
voix,'  vol.  ii.  p.  212).  It  was  introduced  into 
Canada  by  the  settlers  from  Normandy ";  and  at 
the  end  of  the  article  he  gives  two  long  quotations 
(earlier  than  Bailey's  'Dictionary,'  1727)  which  I 
need  scarcely  transcribe,  as,  of  course,  DR.  MURRAY 
has  the  book  at  his  command  ;  one  from  Marquette 
(1673),  and  the  other  from  La  Hontan,  '  Voyages 
dans  l'Ame>ique'  (1704).  The  names  of  the 
writers  are  French,  but  both  quotations  are  given 
in  English.  According  to  Bartlett,  therefore,  the 
word  is  a  Norman  form,  or  rather  the  Norman 
equivalent,  of  the  ordinary  French  chalumeau;  and 
this  seems  not  improbable,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Norman  dialect  to  retain  the 
Latin  c,  and  not  to  change  it  into  ch.  It  is  appa- 
rently true  also  that  the  French  settlers  in  Canada 
came  from  Brittany  and  Normandy  (especially  the 
latter),  for  I  find  this  stated  in  Blackie's  'Popular 
Encyclopaedia'  (1874),  s.v.  "Canada,"  and  in  a 
'Dizionario  Universale  di  Geografia,  &c.,'  pub- 
lished in  1878  at  Milan  by  "  Fratelli  Treves." 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  the  first  e  of  the 
Old  French  c(h]alemel  (for  this  see  Ducange,  French 
Index)  into  u,  see  Brachet  and  Scheler,  who  give 
other  instances  of  a  similar  change. 

Neither  Bartlett  nor  Webster  (an  American) 
gives  to  calumet  any  other  meaning  than  that  of 
smoking-pipe  generally,  and  pipe  of  war  or  peace 
(not  of  peace  only)  in  particular.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  in  the  French  of  North  America* 
calumet  may  not  have  or  have  had  the  meaning 

*  Littr6  has,  as  stated  by  DR.  MURRAY,  "  America  " 
only,  but  I  can  well  imagine  the  French  of  America  to 
be  generally  understood  by  Frenchmen  to  mean  the 
French  of  Canada,  as  there  is  comparatively  little  now 
spoken  anywhere  else.  I  heard  quite  recently,  at  second 
hand,  from  a  French-speaking  lady  of  New  Orleans,  that 
French  is  fast  dying  out  there.  When  we  ourselves  talk 
of  "  American  English  "  we  understand  by  it  the  English 
of  the  United  States  only. 


assigned  to  it  by  Littr£ — viz.,  "Plusieurs  plantes 
dont  les  tiges  servent  a  faire  des  tuyaux  de  pipe." 
Indeed,  it  may  well  have  had  this  meaning  in  Nor- 
mandy before  it  left  that  province  for  Canada  (if  it 
did  do  so) ;  but  I  have  no  evidence  to  offer,  as  I 
do  not  find  calumet  in  any  dictionary  of  Norman 
patois  which  I  have  (Le  Hedcher,  Du  Bois, 
Dumeril,  Me"tivier),  and  I  have  no  dictionary  of 
Canadian  or  other  North  American  French.  At 
all  events,  it  is  probable  that  the  meaning  of  pipe 
(for  smoking)  is  a  secondary  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  Latin  calamus  is  the  stem 
or  stalk  of  arundinaceous  plants,  and  that  of  its 
derivative  (and  kindred  word  to  calumet)  chalu- 
meau is  stated  by  Littr6  to  be  "  tuyau  de  paille,  de 
roseau,"  &c.,  from  which  he  derives  the  other 
meanings. 

With  regard  to  chalumet,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to 
be  merely  a  "  dictionary  form,"  for  Littr6  takes  the 
trouble  to  mark  it  witn  a  t  to  show  that  it  is  not 
in  the  French  Academy  Dictionary,  and  besides 
gives  it  a  meaning,  "  bout  d'une  pipe,"*  which  he 
does  not  give  either  to  calumet  or  chalumeau.  I 
take  it,  therefore,  that  chalumet  is  a  word  still  in 
use  in  French,  although  I  have  never  met  with  it 
nor  heard  it,  and  it  may  be  but  rarely  used. 

F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

DR.  MURRAY  finds  no  use  of  calumet  in  French 
earlier  than  in  Voltaire.  I  can  give  him  a  hundred 
citations  of  it  before  Voltaire  was  born,  and  that 
with  the  desiderated  meaning  "  the  pipe  of  peace," 
or  rather  of  war  also.  One  is  of  the  date  1673,  in 
Pere  Marquette's  *  Voyage  down  the  Mississippi ' 
('Recit  des  Voyages  et  des  Decouvertes  en 
1673  et  aux  Suivantes,'  Lenox's  ed.,  p.  54). 
"  II  y  a  un  calumet  pour  la  paix,  et  un  pour  la 
guerre,"  &c.  Calumet  is  often  used  by  Marquette, 
and  still  oftener  by  Nicolas  Perrot,  concerning 
events  in  1670  or  earlier.  Thus,  "Qui  avoit 
chante  le  calumet"  ('Memoire  sur  les  Mceurs  des 
Savages,'  &c.).  In  the  *  Jesuit  Relations'  of  1638 
(p.  35)  there  is  this  clause  :  "  Jatnais  ils  ne  tirent 
aucune  conclusion  que  le  calumet  a  la  bouche." 
Besides,  the  calumet  is  not  here  employed  for  the 
first  time.  Had  it  been,  it  must  have  been  ex- 
plained. Again,  in  1721,  Charlevoix  wrote  (ed. 
1744,  vol.  iii.  p.  211),  "Le  calumet  est  un  mot 
Normand,  qui  vent  dire  Chalumeau,  et  est  propre- 
ment  le  tuyeau  d'une  pipe."  The  Normans  were 
among  the  first  comers  to  Canada,  and  might 
naturally  introduce  the  word. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 


*  Bout,  when  applied  to  a  pipe  or  cigarette,  means  the 
mouth-piece.  This  I  know  from  my  own  experience. 
Of.  Case's  'Dictionary,'  where  chalumet  is  given  the 
meaning  of  "  tip  (of  a  tobacco-pipe),"  and  what  he 
means  by  tip  is  shown  by  what  he  says  under  "  bouquin," 
viz.,  "  (of  a  pipe)  mouthpiece,  tip." 
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Calumet  must  be  searched  for  in  the  languages 
of  North-Western  America,  viz.,  those  spoken  by 
the  Nez  PergSz,  Wallawallas,  Tshinuks,  and  Upper 
Tshinuks,  which  contain  six  different  spellings  of 
the  word.  It  is  referred  to  by  Ferdinando  in  1538. 
E.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

TURKS  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  (7th 
S.  IT.  368).— The  envoys  of  Christopher  Columbus 
to  Guahani  (San  Salvador)  were  certainly  the  first 
Europeans  acquainted  with  the  use  of  smoking 
tobacco.  The  plant  smoked  by  the  Indians  of 
Guahani  was  called  by  them  cohiba,  but  they 
called  their  pipe  tabaco,  and  Columbus  gave  the 
pipe's  Indian  name  to  the  plant,  the  right  spelling 
being  tabaco  (Spanish)  and  tobacco  (Italian).  The 
French  pronunciation  has  varied  between  tobac  and 
tabac,  the  latter  having  prevailed;  and  the  German 
between  tabak,  tobak,  and  tubaJc.  The  form  tobak, 
tobac,  tobacco,  is  from  the  Flemish  toubalce.  To- 
bacco was  introduced  to  Europe  about  1560  by  a 
Dutch  merchant,  who  offered  the  plant  to  John 
Nicot,  French  envoy  to  Portugal.  Nicot  presented 
the  plant  to  the  great  inquisitor,  and,  at  his  return 
to  France,  to  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who 
took  an  immediate  fancy  to  it.  The  "  petun,"  as  the 
plant  had  been  called  by  the  Brazilian  smokers, 
received  for  a  time  the  poetical  name  of  "  herbe  a 
la  reine,"  and  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
gentry  and  army.  John  Nicot  (hence  nicotiana 
tabacum,  nicotiana,  &c.)  had,  before  leaving 
Lisbon,  informed  the  papal  nuncio,  Cardinal 
Saint  Crove,  of  the  new  discovery.  Cardinal 
Saint  Crovfc  introduced  tobacco  to  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  merchants  introduced  it  to  the  countries 
of  the  East,  specially  to  Athens,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople.  It  seems,  however,  that  tobacco 
was  used  for  smoking  in  Persia  and  China  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America 
(Pallas,  Meyer,  &c.,  who  write  that  the  Chinese 
yellow  tobacco  is  the  same  as  the  American 
nicotiana  rustica).  As  to  the  smokers  in  the 
*  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  it  seems  impossible 
to  ascertain  if  they  smoked  haschisch,  American, 
or  Persian  tobacco.  The  botanist  Neander  thinks 
that  the  Persian  and  Dutch  merchants  have  an 
equal  right  to  claim  the  honour  of  the  invention. 

JOSEPH  KEINACH. 
Paris. 

Tobacco  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Aboo- 
Seer  and  Aboo-Keer  ('  Thousand  and  One  Nights,' 
ch.  xxvil);  but  there  is  the  following  note  in 
Lane's  edition  (1877),  vol.  iii.  p.  563  :— 

"  As  it  ia  certain  that  most  of  the  stories  in  this  work 
were  written  at  least  half  a  century  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco  into  the  East  (which  happened  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century),  this  tale  must  have  been 
altered  by  a  copyist  or  added  to  the  original  series :  and 
?m!"ik, lfc  "a™*  Probable  that  the  latter  was  the  case. 
[The  tale,  with  the  mention  of  tobacco,  ia  contained  in 
the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  complete  work,  and  in  the 


Breslau  edition.  The  fonner  edition  seems  to  have  been 
derived,  though  not  imm  ediately,  from  the  same  source 
as  Mr.  Lane's  original ;  .but  the  Breslau  edition  differs 
from  it  very  considerably  throughout. — ED.]  " 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
I  believe  that  neither  coffee  nor  tobacco  is 
mentioned  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  Hence  these 
tales  are  supposed  to  be  written  between  the  reign 
of  Haroun  Alraschid  and  the  time  when  the  afore- 
said luxuries  were  first  used  by  Mahometans. 
Tobacco  and  coffee  were  first  known  to  Christians 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  as  one  came  from 
the  west  and  the  other  from  the  east,  the  Mussul- 
mans may  have  used  coffee  before  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  tobacco.  E.  YARDLEY. 

SIMOETHA  (7th  S.  iv.  347).— I  have  not  heard  of 
the  picture  mentioned  by  E.  S.  B.,  but  I  conclude 
that  the  subject  must  be  the  2i/xcu0a  of  the 
second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  imitated  by  Virgil  ia 
the  second  part  of  his  eighth  ecloque,  "  Pharma- 
ceutria."  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  the  answer  to  his 
question  in  the  second  idyl  of  Theocritus. 

FRED.  LEIGHTON. 

Simaitha  (in  Latin  Simeetha,  not  Simoetha)  is 
introduced  by  Theocritus,  in  his  second  idyl,  as 
using  incantations  in  order  to  recall  the  estranged 
affection  of  her  lover  Delphis.  The  name  occurs 
twice,  at  11.  101  and  114.  The  idyl  is  entitled 
"  •I'ap/iaKevT/ota,  Venefica,  Sorceress,"  not  as  if 
Simsetha  were  a  professional,  like  Canidia  (Horace, 
Epod.  xvii.),  but  as  showing  the  several  forms  of 
magic  which  disappointed  lovers  had  recourse  to. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  river 
2v/icu0os,  Simaithus,  Simethus,  Symethus,  for  it 
is  written  in  divers  ways,  about  eight  miles  from 
Catania,  and  separating  the  territories  of  Catana 
and  Leontini  (Time.,  vi.).  It  is  also  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  'JEn./ix.  584, "  Symsethia  circum  Flumina," 
and  by  many  other  ancient  writers.  The  editors 
call  Simaitha  "puella  Syracusana  mediocris  con- 
ditionis,"  referring  to  11.  70-4.  Virgil  has  imitated 
part  of  this  idyl  in  his  eighth  eclogue. 

"W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

K.  S.  B.  will  find  an  account  of  this  lady  in  the 
second  idyl  of  Theocritus.  It  is  translated  by 
Calvert.  A.  H.  CHRISTIE. 

"THE  FOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE"  (7th  S.  iv.  386). 
— Comes  from  the  game  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Siberia.  D. 

CHRISTABEL  (7th  S.  iv.  368).— So  many  of  my 
friends  have  written  to  me  since  my  query  ap- 
peared, telling  me  that  "San  Christobal"  is 
merely  the  Spanish  form  of  St.  Christopher, 
that  I  have  not  ceased  to  blush  for  my  igno- 
rance, and  am  now  convinced  that  almost  every- 
body must  have  known  except  the  writer  in 
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Scribner'i  Magazine  and  myself.  This  exposure  pi 
oar  ignorance,  however,  does  not  affect  the  main 
purpose  of  my  query,  which  was  to  find  out 
whether  Coleridge  borrowed  or  invented  the  name 
of  his  heroine.  J.  DYKES  CAMPBELL. 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  'JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE- 
MAN '  (7th  S.  iv.  367).— The  orthography  of  Mrs. 
Craik's  maiden  name  is  not  a  difficult  question  to 
settle.  Her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Mulock,  resided 
as  a  merchant  in  Liverpool  several  years,  though  I 
think  his  daughter  Dinah  was  not  born  in  that 
city.  In  the  Directory  of  1816  there  are  two 
entries  of  the  name  : — 

Thomas  Molock,  merchant,  47,  Great  George  Street. 

Mulock  &  Blood,  merchants,  31,  Argyle  Street. 

Whilst  resident  in  Liverpool,  and  especially  in  the 
election  of  1816,  Mr.  Mulock  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  Tory  side  in  politics,  and  contributed 
to  some  acrimonious  correspondence  in  the  news- 
papers. Not  long  afterwards  the  family  left  Liver- 
pool. J.  A.  PICTON. 
Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mulock  is  the  way  to 
spell  Mrs.  Craik's  maiden  name ;  it  is  so  spelt  in 
'  Men  of  the  Time '  for  1862.  The  "  complete 
list"  of  her  works  given  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Oct.  22,  1887,  does  not  appear  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Lord  Erlistoun';  'Domestic  Stories,' 
1859  ;  '  Romantic  Tales/  1859  ;  '  Studies  from 
Life/  1861;  '  Home  Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes/ 
1865 ;  '  A  New  Year's  Gift  to  Sick  Children/ 
1865.  The  following,  which  are  in  the  Athenwum 
list,  viz.,  'The  Little  Lychetts/  1855;  'Michael 
the  Miner/  1846  ;  and '  Songs  of  our  Youth/ 1875, 
I  am  unable  to  find  at  the  British  Museum.  '  The 
Ogilvies/  1849,  is  always  said  to  be  her  first  work, 
so  probably  the  1846  above  is  an  error. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

[Ms.  A.  HALL  says  :  "  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter 
written  by  her  in  1848.  The  last  letter  of  her  signature 
is  decidedly  a  £."  The  will  of  Mrs.  Craik  puts  beyond 
question  the  fact  that  the  final  letter  was  /.-.] 

OLD  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  (7th  S.  iv.  367).— The 
best  thing  to  use  in  cleaning  iron  and  steel  is 
petroleum.  G.  F. 

The  first  golden  rule  in  cleaning  ironwork,  as  in 
all  first-rate  restoration,  is,  "Do  not  be  in  a 
hurry."  For  ordinary  cleaning  soft  soap  and 
vaseline  laid  on  for  some  time,  and  sapolio  will 
be  found  useful.  If  the  piece  be  fine,  and  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  soaking  for  a  long 
time  in  a  paraffine  bath  will  loosen  much  of  the 
dirt,  and  then  it  should  be  covered  with  finest 
Rangoon  oil  and  put  in  front  of  the  fire  till  quite 
hot  (of  course,  not  anything  like  red  hot) ;  much 
of  the  dirt  will  come  away  on  the  hand  or  by 
dabbing  with  soft  wool  or  rag.  Any  small  corners 


can  be  cleaned  out  with  a  soft  wooden  point,  e.  g.t 
of  an  ordinary  deal  match.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
rust,  especially  upon  ornamental  pieces,  careful 
scraping  with  a  blunt  knife  or  paper  knife,  after 
previous  soaking  in  oil,  will  remove  the  rougher 
portions,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  amenable  to 
paraffine,  or,  better  still,  to  Rangoon  oil  and  heat. 
For  quite  rough  work,  when  the  pieces  are  to  be 
made  bright,  fine  emery  powder  and  Manchester  card 
will  do  no  harm ;  but  in  treating  really  fine  pieces, 
patience  and  much  personal  labour  without  violence 
are  absolutely  necessary.  I  should  be  glad  per- 
sonally to  compare  notes  with  your  correspondent. 

J.  C.  J. 
11,  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  City. 

Given  the  rust  once  removed,  MAJOLIER  would 
find  the  ordinary  mercurial  ointment  far  more 
effectual  than  Rangoon  oil  in  keeping  steel  armour 
in  condition ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  apply  it 
where  there  was  any  silver  or  gold  inlaying  present. 
The  ointment  should  be  rubbed  on  with  a  piece  of 
rag  and  almost  rubbed  off  again,  so  as  to  leave  the 
slightest  possible  film  adherent ;  the  application 
need  not  be  renewed  oftener  than  once  in  six 
months.  A  drawback  is  that  dust  is  apt  to  collect 
on  the  surface.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  ^  a 
layer  of  thin  copal  varnish  is  very  efficacious  in 
preserving  metal  from  rust,  but  have  had  no 
experience  of  this  method. 

E.  G.  YOUNGER,  M.D. 

Hanwell,  W. 

My  experience  may  be  of  some  use  to  MAJOLIER. 
Though  Rangoon  oil  is  very  good,  I  find  vaseline 
in  finitely  better  for  cleansing  purposes.  My  plan  of 
treating  arms  and  armour  does  away  with  all  the 
bother  of  cleaning.  Carefully  cleansing,  and,  if 
desired,  burnishing,  apply  all  over  warm  varnish, 
one  coat  quite  sufficient ;  after  this  the  dusting  is 
the  only  trouble.  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

Let  MAJOLIER  try  ordinary  kerosine. 

M.  O. 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  SISTER 
(7th  S.  iv.  349).— Two  years  ago  I  published  a 
sheet  pedigree  of  the  Shakspeare  family,  and  took 
some  trouble  to  find  out  all  that  was  known  of 
Joan  Hart's  descendants.  I  saw  George  Hart's 
first  cousins,  the  Ashleys  of  Tewkesbury,  but  could 
not  learn  much  about  him.  It  is  possible  that 
since  my  visit  they  may  have  heard  from  him.  MR. 
MILL  might  write  to  Mr.  Ashley,  cabinet  maker, 
Tewkesbury.  If  any  fresh  information  is  forth- 
coming I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  If  MR. 
MILL  has  not  seen  my  pedigree  I  will  send  him  a 
copy.  A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN, 

Editor  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 

I  fail  to  see  that  the  George  Hart  "born  1842, 
in  Australia,"  of  Mr.  Hallen's  pedigree,  is  "the 
present  representative  of  the  poet."  True,  he  may 
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be  called  representative  of  the  poet's  father,  but 
that  is  a  different  matter,  and  there  are  many  now 
alive  who  claim  to  represent  the  poet's  family. 

When  we  describe  a  family  of  noble  origin  or 
great  possessions,  we  trace  the  descent  of  blood 
relations,  because,  under  our  old  laws  of  inheritance, 
a  reversionary  claim  to  property  must  eventually 
arise  somehow ;  but  in  Shakspere's  case  it  would 
be  an  inheritance  of  brain  power  only.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  none  of  his  own  brothers  has  left  a 
play  or  a  poem  ;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hart,  may  have 
resembled  him  most,  but  she  did  nothing.  At 
his  decease  the  representation  vested  in  his  grand- 
daughter, Lady  Barnard ;  and  at  her  decease  the 
Halls  would  be  nearest  of  kin,  if  they  could  be 
found ;  but,  failing  them,  we  know  that  Lady 
Barnard  clung  to  the  Hathaways,  her  grand- 
mother's relations,  and  Hathaway  is  a  name  re- 
corded in  contemporary  dramatic  literature. 

As  to  brain-power,  we  remember  the  scandal 
about  Sir  William  Davenant ;  here  was  a  repre- 
sentative not  unworthy  of  Shakspere's  reputation  ; 
but  the  story  is  incapable  of  proof.  A.  HALL. 

MR.  MILL  states  that  "George  Hart  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  poet."  A  friend  of 
mine  now  in  England  claims  relationship  through 
her  father,  John  Shakspeare  Dixon,  who  was  a 
farmer  in  Warwickshire. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

THE  CHESS-BOOK  OF  HERALDRY  (7th  S.  iv. 
264). — The  chess- rook  of  heraldry  is  an  entirely 
distinct  bearing  from  the  castle,  or  tower.  In  spite 
of  its  modern  name,  it  probably  did  not  originate 
in  the  game  of  chess.  The  following  is  the  brief 
account  given  of  it  by  the  very  learned  Pere  Mene- 
trier,  in  his  rare  edition  of  the  '  Abbrege"  Metho- 
dique  des  Principes  Herald iques,  ou  du  Veritable 
Art  du  Blason,'  Lyon,  1673  :— 

Roc  eat  le  fer  morne  d'une  lance  de  Tournoy,  ou 
recourbS  a  la  maniere  des  extremitez  dea  croix  ancrees. 
On  1'appelle  ausai  Roc  d'Echiquier,  parce  que  lea  Toura 
dea  Echecg  que  lea  EspagnoU  nomment  Roque  ont  la 
mesme  forme." 

So  also  Jouffroy  d'Eschevannes,  *  Traite"  Complet 
da  Blason,'  p.  158  :— 

"  Roc  ou  Roquet.  Per  de  lance  recourbe  en  deux  sur 
lei  cotSa.  II  repreaente  ausai  une  pi£ce  d'echiquier,  et 
•e  nomine  alora  roc  d'Schiquier." 

In  fact,  it  was  probably  the  same  bearing  as  that 
known  as  a  coronel  or  cronel.     MARTELLO  TOWER 
should  consult,  if  he  can  read  Swedish,   Han 
Hildebrand's  excellent  paper  on*  *  Det  Svenska 
Kiksvapnet'  (in    the  Antiquarisk   TidsTcrift  fo 

£nrtfS1S'  7'  Nr<  *'  PP-  44~7>  1883)>  where  h 
will  nnd  this  matter  discussed  with  the  necessary 

illustrations.    He  may,  at  any  rate,  refer  to  Viollet 
I>ucs      Dictionnaire    Raisonn6    du    Mobilier 
*raneais,  whence  Hildebrand  takes  his  engravings 


>f  the  tilting-lance  and  its  cronels.  Now,  also, 
!  should  like  to  ask  a  little  question  on  my  own 
iccount.  To  what  does  MARTELLO  TOWER  allude 
ehen  he  speaks  of  "  the  broom  worn  by  the  old 
Jpanish  family  of  Padilla,"  &c.  ?  I  know  some- 
hing  about  the  frying  pans,  but  the  broom  legend 
s  novel  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  all  about 
t.  At  present  I  fancy  MARTELLO  TOWER  has 
made  a  slip.  Brooms  do  appear  in  the  arms  of 
,he  Escobars,  not  in  those  of  the  Padillas. 

JOHN  WOODWARD. 
Montrose. 

"Ki  FOL  DE  ROL,"  &c.  (7th  S.  iv.  188,  252).— 
During  the  twelve  months  between  November,  1879, 
,nd  November,  1880,  there  appeared  monthly  s 
very  useful  little  magazine  entitled  Mid-England, 
published  by  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Hammond,  of 
Birmingham.  Twelve  numbers  only  appeared, 
and  then  it  finished  its  existence,  much  to  the 
regret  of  many.  From  the  number  for  July,  1880, 
I  quote  the  following,  which  may  fitly  find  a  place 
in  the  list  suggested  by  your  querist.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  question  asked  by 
the  editor  at  the  head  of  the  poem  never  received 
any  reply. 

YE  WARWYCKSHYRE  HUNTTE. 

[The  MS.  of  the  following  curious  song  has  fallen  into 
our  hands.  Will  any  of  our  antiquarian  friends,  who 
are  conversant  with  the  archaisms  of  the  language, 
kindly  inform  us  at  what  period  its  orthography  was  in 
vogue  ?] 

Ye  huntte  y§  uppe  onne  Suttoune  chaaae, 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

Ye  houndes  alle  offe  myghte  ande  paace, 

Ande  lordes  ande  ladyes  fayre  o'  faace 

Doe  merrye  tnaake  ye  mornynge. 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

Ye  aunciente  dogge  hee  gyvethe  tongue, 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

yt  y»  y«  decpe-mouthede  wolffe  hounde's  songe, 

Ryde  ladyes  gaye  ande  lordes  ylonge, 

Ande  merrye  maake  ye  mornynge. 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

Ye  wolffe  is  rouzede  fro  y1  layre, 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

Presse  harde  ye  lordes  ande  ladyes  fayre, 

Ye  gaame's  yfoote  ande  scenttes  ye  ayre, 

Soe  merrye  y"  y*  mornynge. 

Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

And  nowe  ye  quarrye  y§  y"  boare  ! 

Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 
Ye  hunttesmanne  bolde  y§  toe  ye  fore, 
Ye  milk-whyte  eteede  hee  runnythe  gore, 
Soe  merrye  y*  ye  mornynge. 

Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

Seehoe !  Seehoe  !  y*  hayre  herr  forme, 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

Shee  leeveyethe  doublynge  lyke  ye  wonne, 

Ande  cunnynge  runneythe  toe  ye  storme, 

Soe  merrye  in  ye  mornynge. 

Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevye  ! 

Pro  ye  greene  covere  o'  ye  woode, 
Yoicks  !  tallyhce,  tanteevyee  ! 
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Ye  vyxene  oflfe  ye  vulpyne  broode 
Afore  ye  houndes  y'  fleeynge  shrewde 
Ryghte  merrye  yn  ye  mornynge. 
Yoicks  !  tallyhoe,  tanteevyee ! 

Ande  nowe  y*  y  y«  bucke  ande  doe, 
Harke  !  harke  awaye,  tanteevyee  ! 

Ye  stagge  y8  flyinge  fro  ye  foe, 

Ande  loude  ye  wyndynge  hornea  doe  blowe, 

Alle  merrye  yn  y'  mornynge. 

Harke  !  forrwarrde,  barke  !  tanteevyee  ! 

Nowe  chauntynge  lordes  and  dames  o'  Courte 
Synge  sweetlye  alle  tanteevyee  ! 

Forre  stagge  ye  hunttesmanne  soundeyethe  raorte 

Longe  lyve  y8  kynge  and  royalle  sporte 

Soe  merrye  y§  y9  mornynge. 

Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holmby  House,  Forest  Qate. 

[la  it  quite  certain  that  the  song  is  not  a  modern 
imitation  ?] 

THEFT  FROM  WANT  (7th  S.  iv.  222).— Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that,  by  the  law  of  England, 
want  is  no  excuse  for  larceny.  In  a  note  on  p.  35 
of  Stephen's  *  Commentaries/  vol.  i.,  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  Eeport  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  Com- 
missioners (p.  10,  note  A)  notices  that  Lord  Hale 
admits  the  general  rule  to  be  subject  to  some  ex 
ceptions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  seizure  of  private 
stores  of  provisions  by  the  master  in  the  case  of 
shipwreck."  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

GENERAL  STUDHOLME  HODGSON  (7th  S.  iv.  248). 
— Col.  J.  Studholme  Brownrigg  was  M.P.  for 
Boston  about  1837-1847;  and  I  always  understood 
that  he  was  named  after  General  Studholme  Hodg- 
son. Probably  he,  if  he  is  alive,  or  his  family,  if 
he  is  deceased,  could  help  MR.  FARLEY  in  his  re- 
searches. E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

7,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

GIBSON  (7th  S.  iv.  167,  274).— Col.  Sir  John 
Gibson,  lieutenant  -  governor  (not  governor)  of 
Portsmouth,  died  October  24,  1717,  leaving  a  son, 
Francis  Gibson,  Esq.,  who  was  elected  a  burgess 
of  Portsmouth  in  1711.  He  died  about  the  year 
1727.  JAMES  HORSEY. 

Quarr,  I.W. 

GOOSEBERRY  (7th  S.  iv.  204,  252,  311,  351).— I 
have  no  further  apology  to  offer  PROF.  SKEAT  for 
my  little  doubt  concerning  his  infallibility.  Perhaps 
some  day,  when  he  comes  to  swear  by  a  better  dic- 
tionary than  that  of  Fliigel,  he  may  be  convinced 
that  I  did  not  invent  Kronsbtere,  and  then  belike 
he  will  "  withdraw  his  charge  against  me  sans 
phrase."  But  about  that  I  am  not  careful.  Mean- 
while my  wish  to  have  something  more  certain 
touching  the  etymology  of  gooseberry  than  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  conjecture  still  remains.  I  hope  it  will 
be  allowed  that  the  greatest  respect  for  his  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  may  exist  side  by  side  with 


the  belief  that  he  has  left  something  for  others  to 
discover,  and  that  there  are  points  which  his  ruling 
does  not  finally  decide. 

As  to  cranberry ',  if  one  may  trust  dictionaries  and 
tongues,  it  is  known  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
as  rote  Heidel-,  Preissel-,  Preussel-,  Afoos-,  Kran-, 
Krons-,  and  Kmnichbeere.  Also,  although  PROF. 
SKEAT  thinks  I  do  not  "  play  "  fairly,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  can  score,  inasmuch  as 
Dr.  Ig.  Emanuel  Wessley's  edition  of  the  Thieme- 
Preusser  '  Kritisches  Wb'rterbuch' (1883)  records 
Krausbeere,  cranberry,  rough  gooseberry,  a  defini- 
tion which,  we  are  told,  the  newest  Fliigel  (of  the 
same  date)  fails  to  give.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  I  shall  be  surprised  if  other  names  cannot  be 
added  to  the  list.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

CONFIRMATION  A  CURE  FOR  KHEUMATISM  (6th 
S.  ix.  347). — I  have  just  met  with  a  reference  to 
this  curious  superstition,  alluded  to  by  MR.  C. 
MOOR,  in  Chad  wick's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel 
De  Foe'  (London,  1859),  p.  159  :— 

"In  the  north  of  England,  some  of  the  old  ladiea 
believe  that  the  act  of  confirmation  is  a  specific  for  the 
rheumatism.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  foolish  superstition;  but  certainly,  without  I  had 
good  authority  for  BO  doing,  I  should  not  take  it  further 
back  than  the  superstitious  reign  of  Queen  Anne." 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

HAIR  TURNING  SUDDENLY  WHITE  (5th  S.  i.  444 ; 
6th  S.  vi.  85,  134,  329  ;  vii.  37;  viii.  97;  ix.  6,  93, 
150,  238,  298,  404,  412,  518  ;  7th  S.  ii.  6,  93,  150, 
238,  298,  412,  518;  iii.  95;  iv.  195).— I  have  been 
able  to  verify  the  reference  to  Scaliger's  'Exoterical 
Exercitationes,'  ex.  xxxii.  cor.  cccxii.,  in  my  note 
ante,  p.  195.  I  see  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
pentameter,  "  0  nox,"  &c. ;  but  it  appears  that  Sir 
T.  Browne  was  in  error,  as  I  thought  that  he  was. 
Scaliger  states : — 

'  Ex  timore  vero  caniciem  sequi  turn  ratio  docet,  turn 

habemus  exemplo  pene  domestico,  &c Historia  vero 

nostrae  tempestatis  est  sub  Francisco  Gonzaga  Mantuae 
principe.  Is  affinem  euum  suspectum  conjurationis  cum 
in  turri  portae  Cesareae  ad  quaestionem,  aut  sapplicium 
eervari  jussisset,  nunciatum  est  mane  totum  repente 
canum  factum.  Quod  quasi  prodigium  flexit  principig 
animum.  Qui  ei  propterea  et  venire  et  vitas  fecit 
gratiam  "  (Ex.  cccxii.  p.  1006,  Francof.,  1607). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

GEORGE  BARNARD  (7th  S.  iv.  308,  372).— My 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  query  at  the  first 
reference  from  MR.  CHESSON  as  to  what  is  known 
of  me,  and  there  have  been  like  inquiries  in  the 
Folkestone  papers  in  connexion  with  the  flatter- 
ing notice  by  Mr.  Ruskin  of  my  earliest  water- 
colour  sketches  of  Folkestone  as  it  was  some  fifty- 
eight  years  ago,  some  of  which  he  has  purchased 
'or  his  work  on  Turner's '  Harbours  of  England.'  I 
ought  to  be  known  well  enough  to  the  hundreds 
of  Kugbeans  who  have  been  my  pupils  durin 
nearly  forty  years'  professorship  at  the  school,  and 
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also  to  those  who  have  used  my  works  on  '  Land- 
scape Painting  in  Water  Colours,'  *  Drawing  from 
Nature/  '  Foliage  and  Foreground  Plants,'  &c.,  or 
my  earlier  '  Studies  of  Trees  in  Lithography/  now 
out  of  print.  My  name  is  also  well  known  at 
the  Alpine  Club,  of  which  I  was  elected  a 
member  in  1864,  being  the  first  artist  member, 
and  nominated  not  as  a  climber,  but  for  the 
fidelity  of  my  paintings  of  the  mountains,  the 
principal  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  club. 

As  to  why  these  sketches  of  Old  Folkestone 
have  so  long  remained  hidden,  I  may  mention 
that  in  1831,  released  from  pretty  severe  dis- 
cipline in  J.  D.  Harding's  studio  and  Sass's 
atelier,  I  was  eager  to  enjoy  some  practice  in 
water  colours,  and  in  the  picturesque  harbour  and 
old  town  found  plenty  of  subjects  for  my  brush, 
painting  all  with  the  earnest  fidelity  of  a  young 
disciple.  Hastings  I  also  visited  more  than  once 
about  this  time,  in  company,  as  at  Folkestone, 
with  my  brother-in-law  Faraday,  and  gained  many 
a  valuable  hint  from  his  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  light  and  colour.  From  some 
of  these  sketches  I  painted  large  water-colour 
drawings ;  and,  as  I  never  parted  with  the  ori- 
ginals, these  were  shut  up  in  a  folio,  as  the 
pressure  of  other  work  came  on  me,  and  so  re- 
mained till  the  necessity  of  turning  out  old  folios 
for  removing  brought  them  again  to  light.  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  still  paint,  and 
some  of  my  most  recent  work  will  be  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  Alpine  subjects  at  the  next  Alpine 
dinner,  December  14.  GEORGE  BARNARD. 

WORDSWORTH  :  *  LINES  ON  LUCY  '  (7th  S.  iv. 
348). — I  never  heard  that  Wordsworth  was  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Wordsworth  for  any  portion  of  his 
poetry.    But  how  much  he  owed  to  his  sister,  his 
constant  companion  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  his  diaries 
and  letters.    The  description  of  the  "  daffodils  "— 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze, 
Ten  thousand  saw  1  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance, 
and  the  rest  of  that  lovely  picture — is  a  mere  re- 
writing, in  rhyme  and  measure,  of  a  passage  in 
Miss  Wordsworth's  diary.  E.  V. 

A  *  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  STAGE  ' 
(7th  S.  iv.  324).— I  find  the  first  three  letters  of 
the  alphabet  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  of 
500  pp.  As  I  intend  to  have  ten  portraits  of  lead- 
ing actors  and  actresses — five  of  each — I  should  be 
glad  if  some  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  could  let  me 
know  where  an  engraving  of  Charlotte  Cushman 
can  be  seen.  As  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  will  also  be  one 
of  the  five,  is  there  any  drawing  of  her  extant? 
Also,  are  the  date  (1663)  and  place  of  her  birth 
still  uncertain?  Both  Staffordshire  and  War- 


wickshire have  been  mentioned,  but  whether  either 
>e  correct  is  uncertain.  Where  are  the  engravings 
of  Mrs.  Clive  to  be  seen,  especially  that  by 
Hogarth?  EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

[Nothing  further  is  known  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  than  is 
jiven  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  For- 
iraits  of  Mrs.  Clive  assigned  to  Hogarth  and  to  Verelst 
are  in  the  Garrick  Club.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Cushman  is 
irefixed  to  her  'Life/  published  in  America.  A  rather 
•ough  picture  of  her  as  Meg  Merrilies  is  in  the  Theatrical 
Times,  vol.  i.  p,  97.] 

LEASE  OP  999  YEARS  (7th  S.  iii.  450 ;  iv.  72, 
176,  334).— Is  this,  as  I  have  been  told,  the 

ongest  contract  English  law  recognizes  ?  If  so, 
what  is  the  theory  that  prevents  the  fixing  a 
year  longer  ?  The  only  two  title-deeds  I  have  ever 

leld  involve,  one  this  term  and  the  other  600 
years,  both  dated  in  this  century.  E.  L.  G. 

[A  story  is  told  in  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott '  of  a 
worthy  farmer  who,  refusing  a  lease  of  99  years,  was 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  anxious  to 
conciliate  him,  one  of  999.  He  took  it,  with  a  grumble 
;hat  it  was  not  like  having  his  own  land.] 

'UNTO  THIS  LAST'  (7th  S.  iv.  348).— This  is  the 
title  of  Mr.  Buskin's  little  book  on  political  eco- 
nomy, in  which  he  argues  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  competitive  system  in  trade,  and  pleads 
for  a  distribution  of  profits  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. It  is,  no  doubt,  derived,  as  your  note 
suggests,  from  the  words  in  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  "  I  will  give  unto  this 
last  even  as  unto  thee."  J.  A.  C. 

THE  HAM-HUNTING  (7th  S.  iv.  289).— The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  practice  is  given  in 
Lipscomb's  '  History  of  Buckinghamshire '  (vol.  iv. 
p.  .467,  1847)  :— 

"  The  college  [i.  e.,  Eton  College]  had  an  ancient 
claim  upon  its  butcher  to  provide  a  ram  on  the  Elec- 
tion Saturday,  to  be  hunted  by  the  scholars ;  but  the 
animal  having  upon  one  occasion  been  so  pressed  as  to 
swim  across  the  Thames,  it  ran  into  Windsor  Market, 
with  the  boys  after  it,  and  much  mischief  was  caused  by 
this  unexpected  accident.  The  health  of  the  scholars 
had  also  occasionally  suffered  from  the  length  of  the 
chase,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  character 
of  the  sport  was,  therefore,  changed  about  1740,  when 
the  ram  was  ham-strung,  and,  after  the  speech,  was 
knocked  on  the  head  with  large  twisted  clubs,  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  considered  as  Etonian  curiosities. 
But  the  barbarity  of  the  amusement  caused  it  to  be  alto- 
gether laid  aside  at  the  election  in  1747,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  ram  was  given  to  be  prepared  in  pasties.  The  dish 
still  continues  nominally  to  grace  the  Election  Monday." 

In  the  Gentkmari's  Magazine,  1731,  p.  351,  is  the 
following  entry : — 

"  Monday,  Aug.  2,  wag  the  Election  at  Eaton  College, 
when  the  Scholars,  according  to  Custom,  hunted  a  Bam, 
by  which  the  Provost  and  Fellows  hold  a  Manor." 


F.  C.  BIRKBBCK  TERRY. 


In  Huggett's  MS.  collections  for  the  history  of 
Windsor  and  Eton  Colleges,  preserved  in  the 
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British  Museum,  is  the  following  account  of  hunt 
ing  the  ram  : — 

"  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  butcher  of  the  col 
lege  to  give  on  the  election  Saturday  a  ram  to  be  huntec 
by  the  scholars ;  but,  by  reason  (as  I  have  heard)  of  the 
ram's  crossing  the  Thames  and  running  through  Windsor 
marketplace  with  the  scholars  after  it,  where  some  mis 
chief  was  done,  as  also  by  long  courses  in  that  hot  season 
the  health  of  some  of  the  scholars  being  thereby  thoughl 
endangered,  about  thirty  years  ago  the  ram  was  ham 
strung,  and,  after  the  speech,  was  with  large  clubs 
knocked  on  the  head  in  the  stableyard,  but  this  carrying 
a  show  of  barbarity  in  it,  the  custom  was  entirely  left  of 
in  the  election  of  1747;  but  the  ram  as  usual  is  served  up 
in  pasties  at  the  high  table  (anno  1760)." 

Browne  Willis  derives  this  custom  from  an  olc 
custom  at  East  Wrotham,  Norfolk  (the  manor  o 
which  was  said  to  belong  to  this  college),  where 
"  the  lord  of  the  manor  after  the  harvest  gave  half 
an  acre  of  barley  and  a  ram  to  the  tenants  thereof. 
The  which  ram,  if  they  caught  it,  was  their  own  : 
if  not,  it  was  for  the  lord  again." 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading, 

CHILDREN  AS  MEDIATORS  (7th  S.  iv.  307). — The 
story  to  which  INQUISITOR  refers  is  probably  that 
of '  The  Maidens  of  Verdun.'  It  is  told  in  blank 
verse  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.,  new 
series,  Oct.,  1870.  As  I  was  the  author  of  the 
lines  (I  will  not  write  the  word  "  poem  ")  I  may 
add  that  the  incident  happened  in  1794,  during 
the  French  Kevolution,  when  eight  young  ladies 
walked  into  the  Prussian  camp  to  intercede  for 
their  city.  Many  of  the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  will 
remember  that  the  surrender  of  Verdun  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  which  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
scaffold;  and  it  is  sad  and  disgraceful  to  the  French 
people  to  add  that  six  of  the  youthful  maidens 
were  executed,  and  the  two  youngest  were  im- 
prisoned for  twenty  years,  as  "  traitors  "  forsooth 
to  the  popular  cause.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

This  was  an  incident  of  the  Hussite  wars.  A 
story  of  which  it  formed  the  chief  feature  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  at  Home  some  thirty  years  ago.  The 
city,  I  believe,  was  Naumburg.  C.  C.  B. 

The  story  for  which  INQUISITOR  inquires  is  no 
doubt  the  one  contained  in '  The  Weaver  of  Naum- 
burg  ;  or,  a  City  saved  by  Children/  It  is  from 
the  German,  and  was  published  some  years  since 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

P.  F.  ROWSELL. 
187,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

The  besieged  city  was  Naumburg,  and  the  story 
will  be  found  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  1856.  The 
occasion  was  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Hussite 
troops.  HERMENTRUDE. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  BARONS  :  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 
(7th  S.  iv.  301).—!  am  sorry  to  have  to  correct 
such  interesting  information  as  MR.  CHARLES  H. 


BROWNING  gathers  from  the  "  common  authorities," 
but  as  a  descendant  of  the  William  Mallet  (sic)  to 
whom  he  refers  at  No.  14, 1  trust  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  set  these  "common  authorities" 
right  in  as  short  a  manner  as  possible.  This  Lord 
William  Malet,  of  Curry  Malet  and  Shepton  Malet, 
was  the  last  of  the  Barons  Malet  of  Somerset; 
sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  1211 ;  married 
Alicia,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Basset,  and  had 
issue  two  daughters,  Mabel  and  Helewise.  By  the 
former's  marriage  with  Hugh  de  Vivonia  was 
descended  Jane  Seymour,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII. , 
the  mother  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Lord  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  &c.  Lord  William  Malet's 
origin  is  equally  clear,  being  the  son  of  Lord 
Gilbert  the  "Seneschal,"  and  great-great-grand- 
son of  William,  Lord  Malet,  the  "Compater 
Heraldi,"  to  whom  Harold's  body  was  entrusted 
after  the  Battle  of  Hastings  by  the  Conqueror,  for 
King  Harold's  wife  was  William  Malet's  second 
cousin.  We  read,  "Isti  sunt  xxv  barones  electi." 
Why  does  MR.  BROWNING  give  us  twenty-six  ? 
HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

DE  BOHUN= CARET  (7th  S.  iv.  247).— The  coat 
given — Gu.,  a  chev.  between  three  swans  arg. — was 
that  of  Lyte  or  Light,  of  Lytescary,  co.  Somerset, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cary.  The  De  Bohuns  used  a 
swan  as  their  badge.  Their  arms  were  "  Azure, 
on  a  bend  argent,  between  two  colises  and  six 
lioncels  rampant  or,  three  mullets  gules." 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

ERROR  CONCERNING  MART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 
(7th  S.  iv.  245).— MR.  PEACOCK,  in  correcting  one 
error,  has,  I  think,  fallen  into  another.  Surely  no 
Roman  Catholic  who  has  studied  history  would  call 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  "the  holiest  and  purest 
martyr  of  Scotland."  Even  those  who  are  most 
anxious  for  her  canonization  do  not  forget  or  ignore 
the  frailties  of  her  earlier  life. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

GLEANING  BELL  (7th  S.  iv.  248).— A  clergyman 
of  Nottinghamshire  answers  for  the  custom  as  exist- 
ing in  his  county  at  « N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iv.  216. 
But  this  was  not  the  first  occurrence  of  the  subject  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  S.  C.  FREEMAN,  in  2nd  S.  x.  288, 
spoke  of  the  custom  of  ringing  the  gleaner's  bell  as 
n  existence  in  "  the  ancient  town  of  Great  Waker- 
ng,  in  Essex,"  and,  like  F.  M.  C.,  asked  for  in- 
'ormation.  A  then  valued  correspondent,  H.  T. 
ELLACOMBE,  at  p.  356,  supplied  an  instance  of  its 
use  at  Drifneld ;  C.  COOKE  did  the  same  for 
5  walcliffe  and  Tadmarton,  in  Oxon ;  RAYMOND  G. 
SMITH  referred  to  his  own  articles  in  CasseWs 
Family  Paper;  and  H.  B.  P.  stated  that  he  had 
observed  the  custom  in  many  villages  in  Thuringia 
t  p.  357;  F.  S.  spoke  of  its  being  in  use  at 
Churchdown  and  Sandhurst,  in  Gloucestershire,  at 
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p.  476 ;  and  E.  S.  TAYLOR  named  Aldeby  and 
Tibenham,  in  Norfolk,  and  Beccles,  in  Suffolk. 
Another  village  in  Norfolk,  Gillingham,  was  men- 
tioned by  G.  W.  M.  at  p.  518.  Another  valued 
correspondent,  F.  0.  H.  (DR.  HUSENBETH),  stated 
that  the  want  was  so  much  felt  in  a  certain  un- 
named parish  in  Norfolk  that  the  bell  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  was  rung  for  Mass 
at  nine  o'clock,  was  adopted  instead  of  it  as  a 
signal  for  the  gleaners  (vol.  xi.  p.  78), 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

See  North  and  Stahlschmidt's  '  Church  Bells  of 
Hertfordshire '(1886),  pp.  85-6,  where  the  names 
of  some  twenty  places  in  Hertfordshire  where  the 
"  gleaning  "  bell  is  still  rung  are  given. 

G.  F.  K.  B. 

COOKE'S  "TOPOGRAPHICAL  LIBRARY"  (7th  S. 
iii.  388,  521;  iv.  244).— I  have  the  'Topographical 
and  Statistical  Description  of  the  County  of  Lan 
caster,'  &c.,  "  Printed  for  C.  Cooke,  No.  17,  Pater- 
noster Row,  by  Brimmer  &  Co.,  Water  Lane,  Fleet 
Street, London," and  also  the  'County  of  Gloucester,' 
bound  up  together  as  "vol.  x."  of  the   'British 
Traveller.'    In  these  there  are  no  later  population 
returns  mentioned  than  those  of  the  census  of  1801 
The  latest  date  connected  with  Manchester  I  can 
find  is  May  25,  1803.     The  latest  statement  of  the 
Liverpool  shipping  trade  is  from  June,  1800,  to 
June,  1801;   latest  return   of  infirmary  patients 
for  the  year  1803  ;  and  there  is  an  extract  from  thi 
'Picture  of  Liverpool,'  1805,  which  is  the  mos 
recent  date  I  have  come  across.     Describing  St 
Nicholas  Church,  it  is  stated  that  "a  spire  was 
added  in  1750."    This  spire  fell  in  1810,  killing 
twenty-two  people,  but  of  this  accident  no  mention 
is  made.    It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  '  Descrip 
tion  of  Lancashire '  was  printed  some  time  between 
1805  and  1810,  probably  1806.     C.  Cooke  very 
seldom  put  a  date  on  the  title-pages  of  his  publica 
tions.    His  geographies  (1780-1790)  are  without 
so  also  are  his   "Pocket    Editions"  of  "Selec 
Novels,"  "  Select  Poets,"  &c.    The  plates,  however 
in  these  latter  small  volumes  are  dated,  those  i 
'Tom  Jones,'  1792;  'Roderick  Random,'  1793 
'Peregrine  Pickle,'  1796,  and  so  on.    "The  Com 
plete  English  Traveller,  or  a  new  Survey 

Description  of  England  and  Wales to  which  is 

added  Scotland,"  was  printed  in  folio,  with  views 
of  towns,  &c.,  for  "  J.  Cooke  at  Shakespear's  Head 
in  Pater- Noster-Row,"  and  is  dated  on  title  1771. 

This  book  I  also  have,  J.  F.  MANSERGH. 

Liverpool. 

BUTLER'S  '  HUDIBRAS,'  PART  I,  (7th  S.  iii.  446; 
iv.  77).  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  JOHNSON 
BAILY  for  his  note,  as  it  tends  to  prove,  from  the 
errata  of  the  so-called  spurious  edition  A  being 
corrected  in  Marriot's  issue,  that  A  was  really  the 
earliest  published  under  the  date  1663.  How 
the  three  editions  (A,  B,  and  Marriot's  got  into 


ifferent  printers'  hands  is  a  problem  that  still 
waits  solution.  If  MR.  EDWARD  T.  DUNN  will 
arefully  read  my  first  note  on  the  subject  he  will 
ee  that  it  related  solely  to  the  first  part  of  '  Hudi- 
>ras.'  The  references  in  the  "Author's  Life" 
.ttached  to  his  copy  of  the  1720  edition  have, 
herefore,  no  bearing  on  the  question.  There  is  no 
loubt  that  a  spurious  edition  of  the  second  part  was 
ssued,  but  what  I  endeavoured  to  show  was  that 
Jowndes  was  mistaken  in  thinking  the  different 
ssues  of  the  first  part  were  anything  but  genuine  ; 
!  mean,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  text  was  concerned. 
Cwo  of  them  may  very  possibly  have  been  piracies. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Calcutta. 

KEEP  YOUR  TEMPER  (7th  FS.  iv.  327).  — The 
game  inquired  for  by  MR.  K.  HOWARD  is  merely 
»n  old  form  of  the  children's  game  snap,  and  is 
played  by  two  or  more  players  in  the  following 
manner.  A  pack  of  cards  is  equally  distributed, 
and  each  player  lays  his  portion  face  downwards 
in  front  of  him.  The  player  next  the  dealer 
commences  by  turning  a  card  face  upwards,  and 
lays  it  in  front  of  his  cards.  Each  of  the  others 
in  their  turn  do  the  same,  and  when  the  turn 
comes  round  again  the  second  card  is  placed 
over  the  first,  the  third  over  the  second,  and  so 
on.  Whenever  a  card  appears  of  which  a 
duplicate  happens  to  be  lying  uncovered  on  the 
table,  the  two  who  own  those  cards  call  "  Keep 
your  temper,"  and  whichever  says  it  first  takes 
all  the  cards  in  the  upturned  pack  of  his  opponent. 
As  each  player  loses  all  his  pack  he  retires,  until 


all  the  cards  are  in  the  hands  of  one,  who  is  the 
winner.  The  great  difficulty  when  the  game  is 
played  quickly  is  to  remember  "Keep  your 
temper  "  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Pro- 
bably for  this  reason  "  Snap  "  was  substituted,  as 
easier  for  children ;  but  evidently  the  words  first 
used  were  a  warning  to  the  loser  not  to  get  cross, 
as  some  of  the  children  used  to  do  when  it  was 
doubtful  who  spoke  first.  We  sometimes  said 
"  Keep  your  cards."  WALTER  T.  ROGERS. 
28,  Bal'later  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

The  game  is  played  with  ordinary  cards,  and 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  grab,  the 
words  "  Keep  your  temper "  being  sometimes 
substituted,  hence  the  change  of  name. 

ELLEN  T.  DELEVINGNE. 

Baling 

WALTER  THORNBURY'S  'OLD  AND  NEW 
LONDON'  (7th  S.  iv.  285).— As  I  am  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  NEMO  may  be 
comforted  by  my  assurance  that  his  correction 
relating  to  Admiral  Parker  shall  be  duly  attended 
to  in  my  revision  of  '  Old  and  New  London '  when 
I  reach  the  chapter  on  St.  Paul's.  Mr.  Thornbury, 
I  fear,  too  often  trusted  to  his  memory.  I  take 
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this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  shall  be  glad  of 
any  other  corrections  from  contributors  to  *  N.  &  Q.' 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

GATTIN  (7th  S.  iv.  204,  398).— I  wish  to  cancel 
the  words  "  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  PROF.  SKSAT  "  in  my  reply  (p.  398),  a 
hasty  statement  which  I  see  is  not  warranted.  This 
withdrawal  was  sent  to  the  printers  before  the 
issue  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  November  12,  but  unfortu- 
nately too  late  to  take  effect.  JOHN  W.  BONE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 

Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelton :  an  Historical  Bio- 
graphy based  on  Letters  and  other  Documents.  By 
John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
MR.  JEAFFRESON  aims  at  a  rehabilitation  of  the  character 
of  the  famous  Lady  Hamilton,  and  in  a  great  measure 
succeeds  in  his  effort.  In  so  doing  he  has  to  combat  the 
damaging  accusations  of  Southey  and  Alison  and  other 
writers,  and  to  remove  what  in  most  minds  has  become 
a  settled  conviction  of  her  guilt.  The  task  he  essays  is 
the  more  worthy  of  accomplishment  since  in  clearing 
from  the  gravest  offences  with  which  she  has  been 
charged  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Nelson  the  fair  fame 
of  England's  great  naval  hero  is  also  established.  The 
documents  on  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  principally  relies  are 
from  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  who, 
with  "  characteristic  generosity,"  hat)  placed  his  stores 
at  Mr.  Jeaffreaon's  disposition.  They  comprise  the  bap- 
tismal certificate,  which,  with  Lady  Hamilton's  last  will, 
now  given,  has  not  previously  been  printed,  and  a  series 
of  letters,  many  of  them  of  singular  interest,  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Greville  (her  first  "  pro- 
tector ")  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Romney  (the  painter), 
4  Vathek '  Beckford,  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Fulke  Greville,  and  are  dated  from  her  various 
residences,  including  Naples,  Caserta,  Castellamare,  the 
Poudroyant  in  Naples  Bay,  and  12,  Temple  Place,  within 
the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 

After  reading  these  letters,  with  all  their  proofs  of 
ignorance,  it  is  difficult  to  do  other  than  acquit  Lady 
Hamilton  of  the  worst  charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  her.  A  nature  franker,  more  truthful,  more 
loyal,  and  more  affectionate  than  these  bespeak  for  her 
early  years  is  not  often  encountered.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  us  to  go  seriatim  through  the  charges  to 
which  reply  is  made.  After  establishing  incontestably 
her  birth  and  parentage,  and  her  close  affection  and 
watchful  tenderness  towards  her  mother  and  other  rela- 
tives, Mr.  Jeaffreson  disposes  of  the  gravest  accusation 
brought  against  her  in  connexion  with  her  service  witb 
Graham,  the  quack,  and  his  Temple  of  Health,  and  the 
other  matters  in  her  early  life  brought  forward  in  the 
•  Scandalous  Memoirs.'  In  this  portion  of  the  work  the 
argument  is  close  and  irresistible.  The  "  transaction  " 
by  which  Emma,  or  Amy  Lyons,  as  she  was  first  called, 
was  handed  over  from  Greville  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
—a  transaction  in  which  the  subsequent  Lady  Hamilton 
was  tricked— is  brought  to  light.  Then  follow  the  brilliant 
life  in  Naples,  the  marriage  with  Sir  William  Hamilton 
the  close  friendship  with  Queen  Maria  Caroline,  in  whose 
hands  she  is  shown  to  have  been  a  useful  tool,  and  her 
gradually  formed  intimacy  with  Nelson.  Concerning 
her  relations  with  the  Queen  of  Naples  the  worst  accu- 
sations were  brought  by  French  writers,  descendants  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  who  were  glad  with  one  effort 


to  sully  a  queen  who  was  Bister  of  their  own  Marie 
Antoinette  and  a  woman  to  whom  in  part  was  due  the 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet.  They  have  no  more 
authority  than  other  sensual  ravings  of  that  deplorable 
epoch.  The  accusations  in  connexion  with  the  death  of 
Caracciolo  and  the  conduct  of  Nelson  in  the  Medi- 
terranean are  English  in  origin.  While  dismissing  the 
foreign  scandals,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  answers  at  length  and 
convincingly  those  ef  home  growth.  His  method  of 
dealing  with  them  must  be  read  in  his  pleasant  and 
valuable  pages.  While  defending  Lady  Hamilton,  "how- 
ever, against  Southey  and  Alison,  he  pooh-poohs  the 
exaggerated  claims  for  service  to  the  country  put  in  for 
her  by  Nelson,  and  he  admits  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  her  later  days.  A  striking  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  early  dayg,  when,  simple  in  her  tastes  and 
inexpensive  in  her  habits,  she  won  the  praise  of  Greville 
for  her  nice  conscientiousness,  and  that  later  period  of 
extravagance  and  gourmandise,  when  she  incurred  debts 
she  could  not  hope  to  pay,  and  drank  to  "the  very 
boundary  line  of  intemperance." 

Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book  joins  to  very  close  reasoning 
and  to  new  and  all-important  information  a  vivacity  of 
style  that  makes  its  perusal  a  pleasure.  It  is  an  accept- 
able outcome  of  those  researches  in  connexion  with  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  on  which,  fortunately 
for  letters,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  been  lately  engaged. 

An  Accompt  of  the  most  considerable  Estates  and  Families 
in  the  County  of  Cumberland  from  the  Conquest  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  K.  James  the  First.  By 
John  Denton,  of  Garden.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Ferguson. 
(Kendal,  Wilson.) 

JOHN  DENTON,  of  Garden,  was  a  local  antiquary  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  to 
have  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  consequence. 
His  confinement  cannot  have  been  of  a  very  severe  kind, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  premitted  to  have  unrestrained 
access  to  the  records  there  preserved,  and  from  them  to 
have  compiled  the  book  which  has  at  last  been  com- 
mitted to  the  press.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  imprison- 
ment was  in  former  days  always  loathsome  and  horrible. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  fact  in  all  cases.  When  William 
Prynne  was  shut  up  at  Dunster,  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm's  way,  for  his  own  safety  much  more  than  for  that  of 
the  State,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  the  Mohun 
and  Lutterell  charters  preserved  there.  Denton  may 
have  been  a  similar  man.  Both  loved  the  by-paths  of 
English  history,  and  neither  of  them  seems  to  have  bad 
much  love  for  the  episcopal  order.  Denton's  book,  though 
containing  some  errors  of  a  grave  nature,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  borders.  The  original 
manuscript  is  lost;  but  Mr.  Ferguson  has  access  to 
several  transcripts,  some  of  which  contain  additional 
information  which  Denton  could  not  have  given.  The 
labour  of  editing  has  been  discharged  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Fourth  Annual  faport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  the  State  of  New   York.     (Albany,   U  S. 
Argus  Co.) 

THE  sheaf  of  trustworthy  data  brought  together  in  this 


. —  vv £"*vwiuiij  ai/v>cpicu  uy  cverjr  one  interested 

in  the  reconciliation  of  capital  and  labour.  Students  of 
political  economy  who  have  suffered  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  trustworthy  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  industrial  organizations  will  find  the  tables  of 
strike  returns  and  "  lock-outs  "  of  the  greatest  use,  and 
will  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Peck,  the  compiler  of  the 
report,  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  developing  the  usefulness 
of  trade  unions  to  supply  the  Government  with  statistics 
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showing  the  real,  not  the  sentunenta  and  supposed 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  "  if  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  labourers  are  to 
be  made,  they  can  only  be  made  when  the  Legislature  is 
put  in  possession  of  reliable  and  thorough  information 
regarding  them  ";  and  that  "  if  the  unions  would  show 
the  exact  condition  of  affairs  the  chances  of  reform 
would  be  increased  one  hundred  fold."  In  addition  to 
the  economical  benefits  gained  from  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  labour  and  capital  further  advantages 
would  accrue.  A  mutual  understanding  of  common 
difficulties  would  soften  the  rivalry  which  divides  every 
civilized  community  into  two  camps,  and  the  energy 
now  wasted  in  the  struggle  between  work  and  wealth 
might  then  be  directed  towards  elevating  and  ennobling 
national  life  as  a  great  whole. 

Eat/reuth  and  Franconian  Switzerland.    By  B.  Milner 
Barry.    (Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  , 

THIS  is  an  account  of  the  travels  of  three  unprotected 
females  by  one  of  them.  Leaving  Queenborough  in  the 
Flushing  steamer,  they  travelled  to  Bayreuth,  where  they 
heard  'Parsifal'  and  'Tristan  and  Isolde.'  They  then 
went  to  Nuremberg,  which  they  found  "  being  rapidly 
modernized."  After  stopping  at  Rupprechtstegen, 
Pottenstein,  and  other  places,  they  visited  Wartburg, 
Cassel,  Wilhelmshohe,  and  Eckernforde,  returning  home 
by  steamer  from  Hamburg  to  Grimsby.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  the  book  is  simply  and  pleasantly  written. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  everybody  who  may 
make  a  tour  on  the  Continent  at  all  out  of  the  beaten 
track  should  feel  compelled  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
journey,  the  book  may  be  found  useful  by  those  who  are 
intending  to  visit  Franconian  Switzerland.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  commend  the  illustrations,  and  we  think 
that  an  index  of  the  names  of  the  places  would  have 
added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Indian  Fables.    Collected  and  Edited  by  P.  V.  Ramas- 

wami  Raju.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
THERE  would  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  vast  store  of 
Oriental  fables  and  romances.  These  fables,  which 
have  been  diligently  collected  and  intelligently  edited  by 
Mr.  Raju,  originally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Leisure  Hour.  They  are  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number.fand  are  forcibly  illustrated  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Gould. 

THE  November  number  of  Le  Livre  opens  with  some 
very  amusing  revelations  concerning  Beranger,  by  M 
Lemercier  de  Neuville.     They  are  brilliantly  written 
and  have  an  agreeably  personal  flavour.   An  illustration 
including  nine  portraits  of  Beranger,  accompanies  this 
portion  of  the  text.     '  Le  Parolier  de  Don  Juan,'  by 
M.  Ars&ne  Ariiss,  which  follows,  deals  with  Lorenzo 
d'Aponte,  the  author  of  the  libretto  to  Mozart's  famou 
opera.     Some  interesting  information  concerning  tin 
story  of  Don  Juan  is  supplied.    '  Petrarque  et  Laure 
gives,  from  the  Latin  works  of  Petrarch,  translation 
of  passages  bearing  upon  his  love  for  Laura.    An  inter 
esting  bibliographical  article  follows  on  '  Les  Dernier 
Catalogues  de  Cazin. 

THE  following  appeal,  by  M.  Ulysse  Robert,  Inspecteu 
General  des  Bibliotheques  et  des  Archives,  a  St.  Mande 
pres  Paris,  has  been  issued  to  librarians.  We  gladly  giv 
it  publicity : — "  Occupe  depuis  de  longues  annees  a  la  re 
constitution  du  bullaire  du  pape  Calixte  II.  (2  fevrie 
1119-13  ou  14  decembre  1124)  et  Bur  le  point  de  livre 
mon  travail  &  1'impression,  je  desirerais  savoir  si,  parm 
les  documents  conserves  dans  les  archives  qui  son 
confiees  a  vos  soins,  il  existe  des  bulles  de  ce  pape,  soi 
en  original,  soit  en  copie  isolee,  aoit  dans  dea  cartulaires 
En  cas  d'affirmative,  je  vous  serais  oblige  de  vouloir  bie 


'indiquer  la  date  du  lieu,  du  jour,  du  mois  et  de  1'annee, 
e  nom  du  destinataire,  les  trois  premiers  mots  de  la  bulle, 
vec  la  mention  :  or.,  cop.  ou  cartul.,  la  date  de  la  copie 
u  la  date  et  lea  folios  du  cartulaire.  Dans  le  cas  contraire, 
e  vous  prie  de  ne  paa  voua  donner  la  peine  de  me  re- 
ondre." 

MB.  HENRY  GRAY,  of  Leicester  Square,  has  issued, 
nder  the  title  of  A  Manual  for  the  Topographical  Col- 
ector  and  the  Genealogist,  No.  1  of  a  series  of  catalogues 
f  books  upon  genealogical  and  topographical  subjects. 
n  these  and  kindred  departments  of  literature  Mr.  Gray 
as  special  information. 

ON  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  Messrs.  Sotheby  will 
ell  by  auction  a  portion  of  the  library  of  our  contributor 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallia,  who  is  changing  the  character  of  his 
ollection. 


£utfct*  to 
We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

X.  —  The  word  embranglement=ent  nglement  :  — 
In  which  when  once  they  are  imbrangled, 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they  're  tangled. 

Butler's  «  Hudibras,'  ii.  2. 

It  is  in  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary/  Latham's  John- 
son, &c. 

NELLIE  MACLAGAN  ("  Totemism  ").—  See  'Totemism,' 
by  J.  G.  Frayer,  M.A.  (A.  &  C.  Black);  Lang's  'Myth, 
Ritual,  and  Religion  ';  "  Totemism  "  in  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  ';  and  St.  Paul's  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  313. 

HERBERT  HARDY  ("  Jenny  Lind  ").  —  Your  communica- 
tion is  more  suited  to  a  musical  periodical  than  to  our 
columns,  in  which  we  cannot  give  it  space. 

H.  A.  W.  ("Does  woad  exist  in  Kent?  "),—  Woad  is  in 
England  practically  superseded  by  indigo,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion is  almost  confined  to  Lincolnshire.  It  is  more 
commonly  grown  in  France.  Consult  McCulloch's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce,'  and  <N.  &  Q.,'  6'h  S.  xii.  416. 

JOHN  NEWNHAM  ("Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral"). 
—  Your  list  is  almost  accurate.  There  is,  however,  no 
subdean.  All  particulars  are  supplied  in  the  prefatory 
matter  to  Crockford's  '  Clerical  Directory.' 

RICHARD  COBBETT  LONG  ("Gibbon's  «  Rome  '").—  The 
first  edition,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  was  published  1776-88.  Your 
copy  in  three  volumes  must  be  a  portion  of  the  work 
only,  and  as  such  can  have  no  pecuniary  value. 

C.  W.  PENNY  ("  Hooker  or  Howker  "),—  A  coast  or 
fishing  vessel—  a  small  hoy-built  craft  with  one  mast,  in- 
tended for  fishing.  Hookers  are  common  on  our  coasts, 
and  greatly  used  by  pilots,  especially  off  Irish  ports.  See 
Smyth's  '  Sailor's  Word-  Book.' 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 
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GOOSEBERRY. 

(See  7th  S.  iv.  204,  252,  311,  351,  415). 
The  discussion  on  this  "  difficult  word,"  as  PROF. 
SKEAT  calls  it,  has  waxed  as  warm  as  a  tailor's 
goose  when  at  work.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that 
the  gooseberry  is  so  called  "because  eaten  with 
young  geese  as  sauce  " — a  curious  definition.  Why 
"  young"  ?  unless  he  limits  his  definition  to  green 
geese.  And  why  should  gooseberry  sauce  be  eaten 
with  goose — roast  goose,  of  course,  for  who  ever 
heard  of  boiled  goose  ?  A  fowl  or  a  turkey  may  be 
boiled,  but  the  goose  is  a  noble  bird,  and  must  be 
treated  as  you  would  treat  the  lordly  venison;  it 
must  be  roasted  and  not  boiled.  And  as  to  the 
seasoning  and  sauce,  authorities  differ.  Onions, 
sage,  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne  may  be  deftly 
mingled;  and  the  flavour  of  the  incense  of  the 
onions  may  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  a  lemon ; 
and  the  bird  may  be  further  stuffed  with  mashed 
potatoes,  made  rich  with  butter  and  cream  ;  and  it 
may  be  further  seasoned,  up  to  the  good  Queen 
Bess  standard,  with  a  mixture  of  mustard,  cayenne, 
and  port  wine.  Then  there  is  the  gravy  ;  moreover 
the  sauce,  which  the  great  lexicographer  evidently 
thinks  can  be  no  other  than  gooseberry  sauce.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  although,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  gooseberries  are  u  eaten  with  young  geese 
as  sauce,"  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  where  I  sat 


down  at  an  English  table,  either  at  Michaelmas  or 
Christmas,  or  at  any  other  season,  to  a  roast  goose 
that  was  not  supplied  with  apple  sauce.  True,  I 
have  heard  of  tomato  sauce  taking  the  place  of 
apple,  and  also  of  sorrel  sauce ;  but  that  was 
reserved  as  a  condiment  for  "green  geese,"  who 
come,  as  Shakspeare's  Biron  says,  when  "the 
spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding." 
Despite  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum,  I  imagine  that 
apple  sauce  is  in  England  the  general  favourite  as 
an  accompaniment  for  roast  goose,  although  the 
French  may  laugh  at  us  for  its  use  instead  of 
gooseberry.  Perhaps  we  might  return  the  derision 
at  the  perverted  gastronomic  art  that  can  provide 
gourmands  with  p&t&s  de  foies  gras,  prepared  after 
the  Strasburg  recipe,  though  the  modern  Gauls,  in 
adopting  the  notion  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  have 
gone  far  beyond  that  Koman  delicacy  of  the  white 
goose's  liver,  eaten  with  fat  figs,  of  which  Horace 
partook  at  the  banquet  so  ostentatiously  given  by 
Nasidienus  ;  the  fame  of  which  delicacy  was  also 
sung  by  Juvenal,  Persius,  Athenseus,  Varro,  and 
Martial,  and  whose  selection  as  a  choice  dish  is 
accredited  to  the  elder  Pliny.  At  the  same  time 
this  subject  of  apple  sauce  is  a  matter  for  much 
speculative  inquiry ;  and  the  inventor  of  its 
application  to  roast  goose  is  not  unworthy  of  a 
companion  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  to  that 
occupied  by  the  first  eater  of  the  oyster — a  subject 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  magic 
art  of  Mr.  Watts.  In  fact,  the  theme  of  appro- 
priate sauces  for  various  viands  opens  out  a  wide 
field  for  discussion.  Once,  at  the  Trosachs  Hotel 
on  Loch  Achray,  on  asking  for  onion  sauce  for  my 
roast  duck,  the  waiter  brought  me  parsley-and- 
butter  as  the  proper  accompaniment.  And  readers 
of  the  <  Irish  Sketch-Book '  may  remember  that  the 
Cork  waiter  said  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  "  Sir, 
there  is  no  currant  jelly  to  the  haunch  of  venison  ; 
but  I  have  brought  you  some  very  fine  lobster 
sauce." 

But  gooseberry  sauce,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  John- 
son, plunges  us  into  the  depth  of  further  investiga- 
tion. Why  gooseberry  ?  I  have  somewhere  read, 
without  making  a  note  of  it — or  else  I  have  heard 
it  in  country  folk-lore— that  the  gooseberry  was 
originally  called  the  gor&e-berry,  from  its  prickly 
character.  Gorse  is  vulgarly  pronounced  grew, 
which  is  the  first  syllable  of  gosling,  the  incipient 
goose.  The  old  way  of  spelling  gooseberries  was 
gosberries;  and,  as  this  is  the  tercentenary  year  of 
the  first  state  funeral  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at 
Peterborough,  I  may  quote  the  following  extract 
from  the  "Chardges  of  Diet  for  the  Scottishe 
Queen's  funerall  at  Peterborowe,  Mondaye  supper 
the  laste  of  Julie,  and  Tuisdaie  dinner  the  firste  of 
Auguste":  "Stephen  Daulton  asketh  allowance 
for  ij.  gall,  gosberies,  ijs."  Was  the  fruit  called 
"gosberry"  three  hundred  years  ago  "because 
eaten  with  young  geese  as  sauce  "  ? 
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Goose  day  in  France  is  Nov.  11,  St.  Martin's 
Day.  He  was  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  was  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Father  of  the 
Latin  Church.  The  legend  concerning  him  is 
that,  when  preaching,  he  was  so  sadly  disturbed 
by  a  goose  that  he  retired  to  a  cave,  in  order  to 
be  out  of  the  goose's  way  ;  but  that  even  there  the 
bird  pursued  and  pestered  him.  Perhaps  this 
story  may  be  allegorical,  and  may  refer  to  a  silly 
human  goose.  But  it  is  also  said  of  St.  Martin 
that  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  resulted 
from  his  having  made  too  hearty  a  dinner  of  roast 
goose.  In  after  years  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  de- 
fended his  partiality  for  the  dish  by  saying  that  it 
had  not  been  invented  specially  for  sinners.  Dr. 
Thomas  Spratt  replied  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  asked  him  at  the  dinner-table  how  it 
was  that  the  goose  was  always  placed  next  to  the 
parson,  "I  cannot  tell;  but  I  shall  never  again 
see  a  goose  without  thinking  of  your  grace." 

Goose  pie  was  in  olden  days  a  favourite  Christ- 
mas dish.  Bishop  Warburton  tells  of  a  maniacal 
person  who  imagined  himself  transformed  into  a 
goose  pie.  "  A  bra'  goose  pye  "  is  mentioned  by 
Allan  Eamsay  as  a  Yule  dainty. 

How  did  the  r  in  PROF.  SKEAT'S  grooseberry  dis- 
appear? CUTHBERT  BEDE. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

(See  6«>  s.  xi.  105,  443  ;  xii.  321  ;  7^  S.  i.  25.  82,  342 

376;  ii.  102,  324,  355;  iii.  101,  382;  iv.  123,  326.) 

Vol.  XII. 

P.  2  a.  "Roubillac"  is  generally  spelt  Roubiliac. 
as  at  313  b. 

P.  2.  Josiah  Conder.  Miller,  'Singers  and 
Songs.' 

Pp.  4,  5.  Conduitt.    Stukeley's  '  Diaries,'  i,  ii. 

Pp.  7,8.  Congreve.  Garth  praises  "tuneful 
Congreve."  Gay  makes  the  prentices  "  o'er  Con- 
greve smile  "  ('  Trivia,'  ii.  562),  and  classes  him 
with  Prior,  Swift,  and  Pope  (Epist.  iv.).  Pattison 
says,  "Congreve  with  a  just  politeness  warms" 
(Curll's  'Miscell.,'  1727,  i.  143).  See  'Letters  of 
Lit.  Men,'  Taylor's  'Biog.  Leod.,'  and  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  weekly  supplement  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury  during  this  summer. 

P.  11.  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby.  Dingley,  'Hist. 
from  Marble.' 

P.  22.  Bernard  Connor  signed  the  document, 
1696,  prefixed  to  Garth's  'Dispensary  ' 

F°r  Diake'  "Yorkshir^'read  Drake, 


P.  44  a,  line  22.  For  "Milton"  read  Hilton 
"shire4"  b'  Bi8h°phiU  Elder>  York8Wre.      Omit 

£  A!\  E°r  "Bema<>ia"  read  Bernicia. 

?    *n«  ^^gh-on-the-Humber/'read^row^. 

Pp.50,51.  Edw.Conway.  'CamdenMiacelL/vi. 


P.  57  a.  Oonway.  Shenstone  mentions  the 
clearness  of  "the  rhetoric  that  flows  from  Con- 
way's  polish'd  tongue"  ('Pastoral  Ode').  His 
firmness  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  '  Letters 
of  Junius.' 

P.  66.  Henry  Cook.    Hone's  '  Year-Book. ' 

P.  70  a.  James  Cook.  Smales,  'Whitby 
Authors,'  pp.  10-18;  'Book  of  Days,'  i.  253. 

Pp.  75-6.  Alexander  Cooke.  Taylor's  'Biog. 
Leod.,'  80,  81. 

Pp.  80,  81.  E.  W.  Cooke.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant., 
2nd  S.  viii.  352. 

Pp.  87-90.  Henry  Cooke.  '.Register,'  i.  117- 
121. 

Pp.  92-3.  Robert  Cooke.  Taylor's  'Biog.  Leod.,'    i 
77-8. 

P.  97  b.  For  "Bishop's  Hill"  read  Bishop-hill. 

P.  101  a.  William  Cooke,  Provost  of  King's. 
Mathias  praises  him,  '  Purs,  of  Lit.,'  1801,  pp.  195, 
325;  Gilbert,  'Liber  Schol.,'  66. 

P.  102  a.  "Professor  at  Durham"? 

P.  103.  Sir  Thomas  Cookes.  'Life  of  Stilling- 
fleet,'  1710,  p.  132. 

P.  104  a.  For  "  Nashe  "  read  Nash. 

P.  110  a.  Abraham  Cooper.  'Register.'  i. 
131-2. 

Pp.  110-11.  Andrew  Cooper.  Thoresby  claims 
him  as  a  fellow  parishioner,  and  of  the  family  of 
Knowstrop  ('  Diary,'  ii.  296). 

P.  132.  Cooper.  Thomson  apostrophizes  Shaftes- 
bury  in  his  'Summer,'  lines  1550-4. 

Pp.  137-9.  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper.  'Book  of  Days,' 
i.  249-50. 

Pp.  139-40.  C.  H.  Cooper.  'Reliquary,'  vii. 
34-40. 

P.  141  a.  For  "Henley"  read  Hewley. 

P.  146  a.  For  "Thurgaton"  read  Thurgarton. 

P.  151  a.  "'Athenae  Cantab.,'  i.  166."  Read 
ii.  166. 

P.  162  a.  Thomas  Cooper.  Mathias,  '  Purs,  of 
Lit.,'  1801,  p.  377. 

P.  154  a.  William  Cooper.  His  father-in-law 
was  John  le  Maire,  of  Amsterdam.  A  letter  about 
him,  "pastor  Londinensis"  1656,  in  'Literse  Crom- 
wellii,'  1676,  p.  142.  Smith,  'Bibl.  Anti-Quak.,' 
136. 

Pp.  154-5.  W.  D.  Cooper.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant., 
2»dS.  vii.  10,11. 

Pp.  157-8.  Charles  Coote.  Mathias,  'Purs,  of 
Lit.,'  1801,  pp.  178,  sq. 

P.  163  b.  For  "Nansan  of  Bridgnorton"  read 
Nanfan  of  Birtsmorton. 

Pp.  166-7.  Sir  John  Cope.  Doddridge,  'Life 
of  Gardiner.' 

P.  169  a.  W.  J.  Copeland.  Miller,  'Singers 
and  Songs.' 

P.  177.  Sir  G.  Copley.  Thoresby's  'Diary  and 
Corres.';  Stukeley's 'Diaries.' 

P.  189.  Copley,  Lyndhurst.  Pryme's  'Auto- 
biography/ 1870,  pp.  65, 162. 
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P.  191  a.  Coppin.  Hammond/ Vind.  of  Liturgy/ 
1646,  p.  46. 

P.  193.  Coppinger.  Cosin's  'Corres./  ii.  174; 
Hammond,  '  Vind.  of  Liturgy,'  p.  45. 

P.  194.  Ooram.     'Book  of  Days,'  i.  438. 

P.  202  a.  "Great  and  good  Mr.  Corbet's  'Self- 
imployment/"  'Life  of  John  Hieron,'  1691,  p.  42. 

P.  204  a.  Bishop  Corbet.     'Diary  of  John  Rous.' 

P.  211  a.  H.  Corbould.  For  "1707"  read 
1807. 

P.  212  a.  For  "Oswaldwick"  read  Osbaldwick 

Pp.  213-4.  Cordell.     'Egerton  Papers.' 

Pp.  223-5.  Cornelys.  'Book  of  Days/  ii. 
611-12. 

P.  230  b.  For  "  Hawkes "  read  Hawles.  See 
Granger. 

P.  232  b.  Sir  S.  Cornish.  'Letters  of  Junius/ 
1807,  pp.  25,  114. 

1  P.    243.    Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis.      Machyn's 
'Diary/ 

P.  252  a.  For  "  Wheatley  "  read  Wheatly. 

P.  260  b.  Coryate.  Randolph's  '  Muse's  Look- 
ing-Glass '  alludes  to  his  knowledge  of  the  tongues. 

P.  275  a.  For  "Halhead"  read  Halhed. 

P.  275.  Coste.  His  connexion  with  Locke  and 
others  is  shown  in  Locke's  '  Letters,'  1708,  pp.  208, 
217,  256,  263,  433.  His  'Life  of  Conde"'  was 
translated  by  N.  Tate,  1693. 

Pp.  282-3.  Roger  Cotes.  His  books  formed  part 
of  the  prescribed  course  at  Cambridge  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century.  Pryme's  '  Autobiog./  54. 

Pp.  290-1.  Cotterell.    See  Granger. 

Pp.  293-6.  Cottington.  'Fortescue  Papers'; 
1  Camd.  Miscell.,'  vi. 

P.   307.    N.  Cotton.      Miller,    'Singers    and 


Pp.  312-3.  Cotton.  Robert  Mulcaster,  editor 
of  Fortescue,  1616,  quotes  a  chronicle  "in  that  in- 
estimable library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,"  and  also 
a  "  Leiger  book  of  Abingdon  in  the  hands  of  my 
Noble  and  much  deseruing  friend,  that  best 
furnisht  Antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton"  (notes  i. 
52,  ii.  125).  Roman  coins  "  in  the  custody  of  that 
noble  Antiquary  Sir  R.  C."are  mentioned  in  James 
Maxwell's  translation  of  Herodian,  1635.  Verses 
on  his  death  in  T.  Randolph's  'Poems.'  See 
1  Naworth  Household  Books  ';  Thoresby's  'Diary'; 
'  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,'  Camden  Society. 

P.  314  b.  At  the  house  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  at 
Madingley,  Broome,  the  poet,  met  Pope. 

P.  329.  Courayer.  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
xvi.  (1883)  313-331;  Saturday  Review,  July  28, 
1883,  pp.  109-111 ;  Union  Review,  ii.  (1864) 
188-191. 

P.  338  a.  Bp.  Courtenay.  Mathias,  'Purs,  of 
Lit.,'  1801,  p.  190. 

P.  349  b.   For  "  Mirashay  "  read  Mirythaw. 

Pp.  355-6.  Covel.  Sir  G.  Wheler  spent  some 
time  in  Covel's  company  when  in  the  East. 
Wrangham's  'Zouch,'  ii.  116,  &c. 


Pp.  356-7.  Covell  on  Hooker.  See  Manning- 
ham's '  Diary.' 

P.  357  b.  Francis  Coventry.  Gray,  by  Mason. 
1827,  p.  338. 

P.  358  a.  Henry  Coventry.  In  1669  he  had  a 
writ  of  ease  from  his  attendance  on  the  king. 
Cosin's  '  Correspondence,'  ii.  226. 

P.   361.    Thomas,    Lord    Coventry.      Richard 

Elumfrey,  minister  of  Old  Windsor,  dedicated  his 

ranslution  of  S.  Ambrose,  1637,  to  Abp.  Laud, 

Thomas,  Lord  Coventry,  and  Sir  Francis  Winde- 

banck,  and  thanks  them  for  helping  to  secure  an 

;n crease  of  his  benefice.     See  '  Diary  of  John  Rous/ 

Fortescue  Papers.' 

P.  368  b.  On  Coverdale's  death  and  monument 
see  Dingley, '  Hist  from  Marble.' 

P.  372  b.  There  is  a  list  of  the  existing  copies  of 
Coverdale's  Bible,  1535,  in  the  Archceol.  Jour., 
xviii.  (1861)  116-124. 

P.  375.  Co  well.  Hart's  'Index  Expurg.  Anglic./ 
50-2. 

Pp.  380-2.  Cowley.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween E.  Charles  and  his  friends  was  discovered 
through  C.'s  handwriting  being  recognized  (Den- 
bam,  ded.  of  '  Poems ').  Denham  has  a  long  poem 
on  his  death.  Rochester  ridicules  Flatman  for  try- 
ing to  imitate  C.'s  Pindaricks  (1707,  p.  20) ;  Old- 
ham  often  mentions  "beloved,"  "sacred,"  "great" 
Cowley,  and  laments  the  neglect  which  his  works 
received.  Isaac  Watts  praises  "  the  incomparable 
Mr.  Cowley  "  for  his  "  rich  variety  of  thought  and 
fancy"  ('Horse  Lyricae/  pref.).  Account  of  his 
house  in  Stukeley. 

P.  383  b.  Mrs.  Cowley's  poetry  was  gently 
ridiculed  also  by  Byron,  'Eng.  Bards  and  Sc.  Rev.' 

P.  389  b.  Ray  quotes  largely  from  "  the  famous 
anatomist  Mr.  William  Cowper"  ('Creation/  1717, 
p.  276). 

P.  400  b.  Cowper.  Mathias  ('Purs,  of  Lit./ 
51,  437)  credits  the  king  himself  with  having 
granted  the  pension.  Byron  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
him,  '  Eng.  Bards  and  Sc.  Rev.' 

P.  412  b.  There  is  no  such  book  as  Harman's 
'Specimen.'  The  book  intended  was  written  by 
Henry  Wharton,  under  the  anagram  of  Anthony 
Harmer. 

P.  413  a.  Bp.  Cox.  Burnet's  'Letters  from 
Switzerland,'  1686,  p.  52. 

P.  415.  Sir  R.  Cox.  Thoresby's  'Diary,'  ii. 
101. 

Pp.  421-2.  Wm.  Coxe.  Mathias,  'Purs,  of 
Lit./  1801,  pp.  7),  119,  189. 

P.  426.  Roger  Crab.  Smith's  '  Friends'  Books/ 
i.  458-9;  « Book  of  Days/ ii.  334-5. 

P.  428  a.  In  giving  a  careful  account  of  Crabbe's 
family  the  editor  has  forgotten  to  specify  the  poet's 
father. 

P.  429  a.  Crabbe.     Pryme's  '  Autobiog./  p.  139. 

P.  432  a.  On  the  Crabtree  correspondence  see 
Thoresby's  'Diary/  i.  387. 
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P.  438  b.  Z.  Cradock.  "Out  of  an  obstinate 
modesty,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  print 
but  one  sermon  (the  best,  perhaps,  that  ever  passed 
the  press),  to  which  the  publick  gave  the  title  of 
Dr.  Cradock's  works  "  (Geo.  Sewell's  <  Life  of  John 
Philips,'  pref.  to  his  'Poems').  The  sermon  was 
that  preached  before  the  king  Feb.  10, 1677/8,  and 
was  on  Providence.  That  published  in  1706  was 
on  Christianity.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bp. 
Patrick,  in  whose  'Autobiog.'  there  are  many 
notices  of  him  ;  and  Oct.  16,  1694,  is  given  as  the 
date  of  his  death  (pp.  49,  147,  153,  174,  241). 

P.  438  b.  For  "Etonienses"  read  Monenses. 

P.  440  a.   "Hinde"  is  printed  "Hynde"  at 

OAK 

P.  440  b.  Craggs.  Amhurst's  '  Terrse  Films,' 
L  90. 

P.  445  b.  Omit  comma  after  "  Kirkpatrick." 

P.  448  a.  John  Craig.  There  is  a  notice  of  his 
'Theol.  Christ.  Princ.  Math.'  in  C.  Leslie's 
'Truth  of  Christianity.' 

P.  449  b.  Craig's  'De  Hominio.'  See  Thoresby's 
'Diary  and  Corres.'  W.  C.  B. 


HEIBERG   AND   MENGE'S   'EUCLIDIS 
ELEMENTA':  BOOKS  I.  TO  III. 

This  book,  of  which,  many  years  ago,  the  late 
Dr.  Todhunter  wrote  "  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
its  early  appearance,"  has  at  length  appeared.  At 
intervals  between  1883  and  1886  four  volumes, 
containing  the  'Elements,'  have  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Teubner  in  their  series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  forming,  indeed,  part  of  a  complete 
edition  of  Euclid's  works.  Any  one  desiring  to 
obtain  the  latest  information  on  the  subject  should 
consult  Heiberg's  'Studien  iiber  Euklid.'  This 
edition,  however,  will  suffice  for  most  students,  for 
it  supplies  a  revised  Greek  text,  a  Latin  translation 
both  ingenious  and  faithful,  figures,  and,  in  the 
foot-notes  to  each  page,  a  full  and  minute  digest  of 
the  varies  lectiones  of  the  MSS.  and  references  to 
the  works  and  editions  of  Proclus,  Theon,  Sim- 
plicius,  Campanus,  &c.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  and  in  the  introductions  to  the  several 
books,  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  literary 
history  connected  with  them. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  jot  down  a  few  notes, 
chiefly  relating  to  Euclid's  phraseology,  suggested 
by  a  perusal  of  Books  i.-vi.  In  the  definitions 
(opoi),  we  notice  that  a  point  is  orj/mov,  instead 
of  the  more  usual  word  o-ny/Ar).  The  lexicons, 
indeed,  give  oTj/mov  xP°v°v  as  equivalent  to 
punctum  temporis.  Any  point  is  TV^OV  o\,  a 
chance  point.  Superficies  is  «rfc<£<xi/€ta ;  and  here 
we  have  an  instance,  I  think,  of  that  wonderful 
flexibility  and  range  in  meaning  which  character- 
izes many  Greek  words.  That  the  same  word 
(€7T6<£ai/€ia)  should  connote  two  ideas  apparently 
so  unconnected  as  "  surface  "  and  "  manifestation," 


or  "  epiphany  "  (for  which  latter  cTri(f>dvta  is  also 
used),  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  link  idea  being 
visibility.  Inclination  is  /cAt'crts.  Adjacent  angles 
"—  ~?  '^'£~«  ycovtai.  A  figure  is  crx^a, ;  "ever 


are  at 

so  far,"  in  our  Definition  35,  is  ets  aTretpov,  in  in- 
finitutn.  The  second  of  the  postulates  (our^/jara) 
is  characteristic  enough  to  be  quoted  at  length: 
KOI,  7r€7r€pacr[A€V'r]V  tvOeiav  Kara  TO  crvvcx^s  ITT' 
cvOeias  eKjSaActv.  Radius  is  8iao"n?ju,a,  literally 
an  interval,  and  used  of  intervals  of  sound,  of  time, 
&c.  Aristotle,  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott, 
employs  it  in  nearly  the  sense  of  a  premiss  (TT/OO- 
rao-6s),  but  they  do  not  notice  this  geometrical 
signification.  Axioms  are,  as  is  generally  known, 
Koival  eWoiai  (communes  animi  conceptiones) 
in  Euclid,  Proclus  preferring  a^twftara,  and 
Koivai  <5o£ai  is  found  in  Aristotle.  Inasmuch 
as  our  eleventh  and  twelfth  so-called  axioms  find 
no  place  in  the  revised  text,  "  common  notions  " 
is  a  very  good  name  for  such  statements.  In  ax.  8, 
to  coincide  is  !<£ap/jo£«v  (congruere,  Heiberg), 
and  the  inaccurate  words  "  that  is,  which  exactly 
fill  the  same  space,"  are  omitted.  The  standard 
term  for  "to  construct"  a  figure  is  (ruo-TT/aao^at; 
for  "joining"  two  points,  ziri^evy vv/u ;  to  draw  is 
ayayetv  or  Siayciv.  The  complements  of  a 
parallelogram  are  TrapaTrA^pw/Aara.  The  very 
misleading  word  "  apply  "  (adplicare,  Heiberg),  in 
the  enunciation  of  i.  44,  is  7rapa/?aAetv,  which 
expresses  well  the  object  of  the  problem,  while 
the  concluding  datum,  li/  ryj  BoOtio-f}  yowcc 
evBvypdfjifjLW,  has  to  be  paraphrased  in  English  by 
"  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  rectilinear 
angle."  Ata/xcrpos  is  both  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
or  rectangle  and  the  diameter  of  a  circle.  To  cut 
off  a  part  is  generally  d<j>aipeiv.  To  subtend,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  is  tworetvciV,  whilst 
Trepiexetv  X^/HOV  is  the  original  of  to  contain  a 
space.  The  enunciation  of  i.  7  has  probably 
become  more  intelligible  in  English  under  the 
hands  of  Simson  or  other  early  editors  than  is 
compatible  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  original, 
which  is  crabbed  and  obscure.  It  runs  as  follows : 
€?rt  TJJS  avrrjs  euOeias  8vo  Tats^avrcus  ev^ciats 
aAAat  Svo  cvdecal  i<rai  eKarepa  e/carepa  ov  <TV(T- 

/i/  \      » \  \  \   »r\  A  r      y    *      \ 

TaurjarovTai  Trpos  aAAw  Kat  aAA^)  cr^/xetw  CTTI  ra 
avra  pepi]  ra  avra  Trepara  €\ov(rai  rats  e£  cxpx^5 
cvOaais.  Atx«  T€jU,€tv,  though  (like  its  Latin 
equivalent  bisect)  it  is  used  to  denote  division  into 
two  equal  parts,  ought  in  strictness  to  mean  only 
division  into  two  parts.  In  i.  15  occurs  the 
interesting  phrase  at  Kara  Kopv^v  yaw'at,  trans- 
lated by  Heiberg  "  anguli  ad  verticem  positi,"  and 
rendered  by  Simson  "opposite  and  vertical 
angles."  A  reference  to  Liddell  and  Scott  will 
show  that  Kopv<f>ri  has  the  various  meanings  of 
apex  or  vertex  of  a  triangle  or  cone,  the  point  of 
an  angle;  but  this  precise  phrase,  however,  the 
lexicon  does  not  notice.  Between  i.  15  and  16 
occurs  the  first  porism  or  corollary,  to  the 
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that  the  angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines  at 
their  point  of  intersection  (Trpos  ry  ropy)  are 
together  equal  to  four  right  angles.  'But  Heiberg 
encloses  it  in  brackets,  as  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  textual  evidence.  In  fact,  the  claim  of  any  of 
the  porisms  to  be  considered  integral  parts  of  the 
text  seems  doubtful.  In  i.  17  first  occurs  the 
singular  phrase  Travry  ^raXa^avofjicvai,  "  taken 
anyhow,"  which  translators  have  condensed  into 
"  any."  "  Meet,"  in  i.  27,  renders  o-v/zTrtTrro),  a 
form  familiar  to  us  in  this  sense  as  the  parent  of 
asymptote  in  conic  sections.  Alternate  angles  are 
at  !i/aAAa£  yowai.  'EvaAAa£  is  elsewhere, 
Books  v.  and  vi.,  the  original  of  "  alternately  ";  and 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  7rapaAAa£  occurs 
in  the  text  of  Euclid,  though  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  reference.  Of  TrapaAArjAovpa/Aos,  Heiberg 
(on  i.  34)  remarks,  that  it  is  nomen  ab  ipso 
u elide  ad  similitudinem  uocabuli 


fictum."    A  square  is  said  to  be  described  afro  a 
straight  line,   instead  of  "on,"  as  with  us.     A 


line  divided  into  any  two  parts  is  Tfj.Y)Ofj  ws 
ITVYCV,  while  the  parts  of  the  divided  line  are 
T/x^/iaTa,  a  word  used  also  for  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  a  sector  being  rojueus.  A  good  instance  of 
the  force  of  prepositions  in  composition  is  afforded 
by  the  use  of  Ket/xat.  "Take,"  as  in  i.  22,  is 
€KK€to-#a>  ;  in  ii.  6  the  part  produced  is  17  ?rpoo-- 
K€ifj,€vri,  for  which  Trpoo-eK/^aAAciv  is  sometimes 
substituted  ;  and  the  part  made  up  of  the  half 
and  the  part  produced  is  fj  o-vyKci/ievr;  €K  -njs 
K.T.A.  We  have  also  ihroKeiTat  yap 


in  its  usual  sense  of  "by  hypothesis,"  occurring 
in  i.  48.    dVoAaAJavoev?  is  "  included"  or  "  in- 


tercepted." 

Book  iii.  does  not  present  many  interesting 
usages.  "  To  touch  "  is,  throughout  the  book, 
€<£a7TT€cr#ai.  In  iii.  8  the  concave  and  convex 
circumferences  or  arcs  are  07  KotA^  and  17  Kvprrj 
Trcpt^epeta  respectively.  A  point  of  contact  is 
(rvva<f>Y),  as  in  iii.  11,  or  simply  a(f>rj  (a  joint),  as 
in  iii.  16,  19.  In  the  enunciation  of  iii.  16,  ov 
Trape/ATTCoretTat  is  rendered  in  our  English  books 
"  so  as  not  to  cut,"  but  better  by  Heiburg,  "  extra 
circulum  cadet."  In  the  same  enunciation  "be- 
tween "  represents  ets  rov  ficrafv  TOTTOV.  There 
is  a  long  paragraph  in  the  Greek  of  this  proposition 
about  an  infinitesimally  small  angle,  which  has, 
with  great  advantage,  been  omitted  by  subsequent 
editors. 

The  proofs  of  several  propositions  appear  in  the 
original  under  a  form  quite  different  from  the 
customary.  Simson,  to  whom  most  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  English  editions  is,  I  believe,  due, 
is  generally  considered  happy  in  his  omissions  or 
alterations.  But  as  this  is  a  matter  interesting 
solely  to  mathematicians,  I  will  dismiss  it  with 
the  above  remark.  H.  DELEVINGNE. 

Baling. 

(To  le  continued.) 


CRICKET. —I  ventured  (ante,  p.  224)  to  make  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  word  cricket,  but  I  have  no 
pretension  to  write  about  the  game  itself,  not 
having  played  it  since  I  was  a  schoolboy,  now 
many  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  game  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  writer,  and  no 
doubt  he  has  access  to  all  the  recognized  autho- 
rities on  the  subject;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  think 
me  intrusive  if  I  point  out  a  few  statements  that 
bear  on  the  varying  popularity  of  the  game.  In 
The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/ 
sixth  edition,  1728,  p.  149,  anonymous,  but  com- 
piled by  Guy  Miege,  there  is  a  paragraph  headed 
"  Exercises  and  Kecreations.  Bowling  is  very  much 
used and  so  is  the  recreation  of  Paddock- 
courses,  Horse-races,  Cock-fighting,  and  with  the 
common  people  Leaping,  Wrestling,  Bear-baiting, 
Bull-baiting,  Prizes,  Cudgels,  Foot-ball  in  frosty 
weather,  and  throwing  at  cocks  about  Lent." 
Cricket  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the '  Dunciad,'  the  Goddess 
of  Dulness,  assigning  inconsistent  employments  to 
different  classes  of  mankind,  says : — 

The  judge  to  dance  his  brother  ser  jeant  call, 
The  senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball. 

This  was  in  1726,  when  senators  might  take  bribes 
from  a  minister,  gamble,  get  drunk,  and  talk 
obscenely ;  but  to  play  at  cricket — oh,  shocking  ! 
In  1745  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  wrote,  in  his  *  Place- 
book  for  the  Year  1746':— 

Next  in  lollop'd  Sandwich,  with  negligent  grace, 
For  the  sake  of  a  lounge,  not  for  love  of  a  place. 
Quoth  he,  "  Noble  captain,  your  fleets  may  now  nick  it, 
For  I  '11  sit  at  your  board,  when  at  leisure  from  cricket." 

Eccentric  matches  were  anticipated  more  than  a 
century  ago.  At  Moulsey  Hurst,  Aug.  3,  1775, 
"six  unmarried  women  played  a  match  against 
six  married  ones,  and  it  was  won  by  the  former, 
although  one  of  the  latter  ran  seventeen  notches  " 
(Ann.  Register,  1775,  p.  143).  On  Aug.  9,  1796, 
eleven  one-legged  Greenwich  pensioners  played 
against  eleven  with  one  arm,  for  one  thousand 
guineas.  "  The  one-legs  beat  the  one-arms  by  103 
runnings." 

What  is  now  called  "fielding"  was  formerly 
"  fagging-out ";  but  in  White's  '  History  of  Sel- 
borne '  another  term  is  used.  He  says  (1786) : 
"  Little  Tom  Clement  plays  much  at  cricket ;  Tom 
bats,  his  grandmother  bowls,  and  his  great-grand- 
mother watches-out."  J.  DIXON. 

MARRIAGE  ALLEGATIONS  AT  THE  BISHOP'S 
REGISTRY,  PETERBOROUGH. — During  last  Sep- 
tember, having  occasion  to  look  here  for  a  marriage 
in  or  before  1658,  I  sought  out  the  marriage  alle- 
gations of  the  diocese,  which  I  found  stowed  away 
in  small  cupboards,  level  with  the  floor,  in  a  large 
room  in  the  gatehouse  of  the  drive  leading  to  the 
bishop's  palace.  They  were  nearly  all  in  a  more 
or  less  tattered  state  (from  age  and  ill  usage),  tied 
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up  in  bundles,  irrespective  of  their  date,  one  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  other,  some  sideways,  others 
longways,  and  none  of  them  with  a  paper  cover 
on,  to  protect  their  decayed,  tattered,  and  torn 
edges  from  further  destruction. 

As  the  clerk  could  not  inform  me  when  they 
commenced,  I  looked  haphazard  at  a  good  many 
bundles  (my  time  being  short),  the  results  being 
that  1680  was  the  earliest  date  I  found,  though  it 
is  probable  that  they  begin  at  an  earlier  period 
and  that  I  did  not  discover  what  I  required.  Had 
they  been  arranged  in  proper  order  and  indexed, 
I  should  have  ascertained  in  a  few  minutes  whether 
the  year  and  the  allegation  I  wanted  were  there. 
The  index  which  the  clerk  showed  to  me  com- 
menced in  1715,  but  continued  for  only  a  few 
years. 

Will  not  some  local  genealogist,  aware  of  what 
utility  these  documents  are  to  all  genealogists, 
especially  so  in  these  days  of  research,  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  with  the  local  authorities,  and 
induce  them,  or  obtain  permission  for  himself,  to 
rescue  all  these  allegations  from  their  present  state 
of  dirt,  decay,  and  chaos,  and  have  them  arranged 
in  chronological  sequence,  indexed,  and  tied  up 
into  bundles  or  bound  into  volumes  of  years,  and 
thus  preserve  them  for  ever,  and  render  them  of  real 
practical  utility  to  every  one  who  may  wish  to  con- 
sult them  in  the  future  ?  This  could  be  done  by 
two  persons  in  less  than  one  week. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  these 
most  valuable  records  do  not  share  the  same  fate 
as  the  original  allegations  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  which  the  late  Col.  J.  L.  Chester 
told  us,  shortly  before  his  death  (May  26,  1882), 
"  had  long  been  in  the  custody  of  the  solicitors  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  having  been  only  a  few 
years  ago  sold  to  a  papermaker  and  converted  into 

"  > " !    (See  p.  1  of  the  volume  of  'Mar.  Lie.  West. 
Vic.  Gen.'  issued  by  the  Harl.  Soc.) 

C.  MASON. 

RICHARD    GOODMAN.— I    have  before  me 


Picture  of  Carlisle/  published  in  1810,  which  is  a 
sort  of  guide-book  to  the  city  and  surrounding 
district.  Amongst  other  things,  it  gives  short 
biographies  of  several  of  our  Cumbrian  worthies. 
In  the  account  of  Richard  Goodman  it  says,  "  It 
is  scarcely  known  what  sphere  of  life  he  filled,  but 
he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  mind  superior  to  the 
generality  in  ordinary  stations."  What  a  blow  to 
human  ambition  that  a  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Maga%ine  and  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley  should  be  thus  forgotten  in  the  city  where  he 
worked  so  long  and  so  well !  In  '  The  Municipal 
Records  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,'  edited  by  Messrs. 
Ferguson  and  Nanson,  he  appears,  under  date 
1712,  as  "Richard  Goodman,  Esq.,"  a  brother  of 
the  Glovers'  Guild.  This  designation  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  held  some  position  above 


the  crowd  at.  this  time.  In  a  note  to  this  entry 
Chancellor  Ferguson  says :  "  He  was  keeper  of 
Carlisle  gaol,  a  man  of  archaeological  tastes  and 
knowledge,  and  a  correspondent  of  Stukeley : 
several  of  his  letters  are  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society.  See  '  Rtnlrolo^'a  Toffora  *>nr\  ~nia*;<>B » 
He  died  1746 


Stukeley's  Letters 
(Mounsey's   *  Carlisle 


in   1745,' 


p.  234)."  This  latter  reference  is  to  a  letter 
(May  15, 1746)  from  the  loquacious  Robert  Wardle 
to  his  patron,  Chancellor  Waugh,  in  which  he  tells 
him  that  "James  Jackson  was  buried  two  days 
ago;  and  Goodman  died  suddenly,  sitting  in 
his  chair,  after  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  last 
night."  I  find  from  the  rolls  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  that  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  county  justices,  and 
employed  by  them  in  several  capacities.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  county  gaol  from  about  1732  till  his 
death  in  1746,  an  important  post  even  in  these 
days.  Besides  doing  various  jobs  that  required 
intelligence  and  trustworthiness,  he  acted  as  sur- 
veyor and  bridge-master  of  the  county  for  many 
years.  His  office  of  surveyor  gave  him  many 
opportunities  for  investigating  the  antiquities  of 
the  county,  and  his  correspondence  shows  how  he 
availed  himself  of  them.  No  information  about 
his  antecedents  or  family  has  come  to  my  know- 

J.  W. 


Carlisle. 


ELIZABETH  POLE.— This  worthy. lady,  the  third 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Pole,  of  Shute,  county  of 
Devon,  England,  born  Aug.  25,  1588,  was  another 
of  those  "godly  women"  of  distinction,  spoken 
of   by  a    contributor,   who   emigrated    to    New 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.     She  landed 
on    its    shores,  almost    contemporaneously    with 
'Lady  Fenwick"  (so  titled  in  New  England  by 
reason  of  her  noble  birth),  in  1636-7,  following 
ihither  her  brother  William,  after  he  had  prepared 
!or  her  a  home,  which  was  in  Dedham,  now  a 
srecinct  of  the  city  of  Boston,   Massachusetts. 
[n  1653  she  removed  to  Taunton,  in  the  domain  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  her  brother  was  then  a 
eading  citizen,  and  where  she  died  in  1654.     A 
plain  stone  slab  was  placed  to  her  memory  in  that 
;own  in  1771  by  "her  next  of  kin,  John  Borland, 
3sq.,"  a  descendant  of  her  nephew,  John  Borland. 
As  Elizabeth  Pole  left  her  father's  house  for  the 
New  World  shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  this 
domestic  change  may  probably  have  inclined  her  to 
seek  another  home  in  New  England.    For  the  facts 
above  given  I  am  indebted  to  the  antiquarian  pen 
of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Dean  Hall,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  librarian  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 
To  them  he  also  adds  that  "  Mrs."  Pole,  a  spinster 
through  life,  was  a  well-educated  woman,  took  an 
influential  position  among  the  first  settlers,  was  an 
"exemplary   Christian,"  and    a    member  of  the 
Pilgrim  Church  in  Taunton.     Her  last  "  will  and 
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testament  was  exhibited  before  the  Court  held  at 
Plymouth,  the  sixt  of  June,  1656."  It  contains 
an  earnest  confession  of  her  faith  in  the  atoning 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  trust  in  God's  mercy  to 
her  soul  through  Him.  It  is  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  early  New  England  emigrants  that  they 
in  general  long  maintained  intercourse  with  their 
family  and  friends  in  the  mother  country,  and 
often  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  back  on  their 
"  dear  old  England."  WILLIAM  HALL. 

New  York. 

ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. — I  noted  the 
following  anecdote  many  years  ago  as  it  was  told 
me  orally  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  0.  Hunt,  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  If  it  has  ever  been  printed,  it 
cannot  be  generally  known,  for  it  is  new  to  many 
Americans  to  whom  I  have  'shown  it.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  worth  a  corner  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

Dr.  Franklin  said  that  he  was  once  applied  to 
by  a  young  man  named  John  Thompson,  then 
setting  up  in  business  as  a  hatter,  to  write  an 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  his  shop  door,  which 
he  consented  to  do ;  and  considering  that  at  start- 
ing he  could  not  afford  to  give  credit,  the  doctor 
wrote  thus  :  "  John  Thompson,  hatter,  makes  and 
sells  hats  for  ready  money."  The  young  man  was 
delighted,  and  set  off  to  show  it  to  his  friends. 
The  first,  on  looking  it  over,  said,  "  It  is  too  long; 
nobody  will  stop  to  read  it ;  besides,  it  is  tauto- 
logy, because  a  person  who  makes  hats  is  a  hatter." 
So  the  word  hatter  was  struck  out.  The  next  said, 
"  If  you  say  for  ready  money  very  few  people  will 
enter  your  shop,  I  can  tell  you."  Those  words 
were  therefore  struck  out.  The  third  said,  t(  No- 
body will  care  a  farthing  who  makes  the  hats,  so 
that  they  are  good."  The  words  makes  and  were 
accordingly  erased,  and  "John  Thompson  sells 
hats"  remained.  The  last  friend  said,  "It  is 
ridiculous  to  tell  people  you  sell  hats,  for  nobody 
will  think  you  such  a  fool  as  to  give  them  away." 
The  last  two  words  were,  therefore,  taken  out,  and 
nothing  was  inscribed  on  his  door  but  "John 
Thompson."  Dr.  Franklin  said  he  would  never 
write  anything  else  again  that  was  subject  to  other 
people's  revision. 

J.  0.  HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"CRASID  CHALICHE." — In  the  will  of  one  Richard 
Laycock,  vicar  of  this  parish  in  the  year  1528,  there 
is  the  following:  "To  the  mending  of  one  crasid 
chaliche  belonging  to  the  said  church,  x.s."  As  re- 
gards the  word  crasid,  I  presume  it  is  the  old  Anglo- 
Norman  word  "  erased."  Would  you  kindly  admit 


this  word  or  sentence  in  one  of  your  early  issues, 
with  a  view  to  my  obtaining  its  true  meaning  ?  I 
suppose  it  means  "  crushed,"  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  so  large  a  sum  as  10s.  in  those  days 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  repair  of  an 
indented  chalice.  W.  M.  BENNETT. 

Elloughton  Vicarage,  E.  Yorks. 

EARL  OF  WHITFIELD.  —  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  me  where  may  be  found 
the  Scotch  ballad  in  which  the  following  verse 
occurs]  It  is  given  in  Frenche's  '  Glossary '  under 
the  word  "Drift  ":— 

And  Anton  Shiel  he  loves  me  not, 

And  I  gat  twa  drifts  of  his  sheep. 

The  great  Earl  of  Whitfield  he  loves  me  not, 

For  nae  gear  fra  me  he  could  keep. 

And  who  is  the  Earl  of  Whitfield  referred  to  ? 

M.  WHITFIELD. 
97,  Fellows  Road,  N.W. 

VOLTAIRE'S  RESIDENCE  IN  ENGLAND. — May  I 
ask  for  references  to  sources  of  information  regard- 
ing Voltaire's  residence  in  England,  1726-29,  other 
than  his  'Letters  on  England,'  the  substance  of 
which,  I  am  aware,  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Diction- 
naire  Philosophique '  ? 

W.  F.  NELSON,  Major. 

6,  Paragon,  Clifton. 

[A  similar  query  appears  5th  S.  x.  33,  and  some  infor- 
mation is  supplied  5th  3.  x.  224,  278.] 

POTATO  SNUFF-BOXES. — Can  any  one  explain 
why  this  name  is  given  to  snuff-boxes  such  as  I 
have  lately  seen  ?  There  is  a  lustre  about  them  as 
if  metal  lined.  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

THE  SLING.— Can  any  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
mention  some  ancient  authors  who  have  noticed 
the  use  of  the  sling  in  warfare  ? 

EDWARD  DAKIN. 
Seleley,  Stroud. 

[See  Casar,  •  Bell.  Gall.'] 

PICTURE  BY  GUIOT. — I  have  in  my  possession 
a  picture  of  considerable  age,  unsigned,  but  en- 
graved in  the  oak  frame  is  the  name  "  Rogierius 
Franc.  Guiot."  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any 
notice  of  this  artist,  and  should  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  assist  me.  CURATOR. 

RANGER'S  LODGE,  GREENWICH.— Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  furnish  me  with  any  information  as 
to  the  house  at  Greenwich  known  as  "Ranger's 
Lodge  "  (at  present  occupied  by  Lady  Mayo)  ?  I 
am  acquainted  with  what  is  stated  upon  the  subject 
in  L'Estrange's  '  The  College  and  the  Hospital,' 
Lewis's  '  Topographical  Dictionary,'  and  Leland's 
1  Kent.'  FREDERICK  LOCKER-LAMPSON. 

ITALIAN  DICTIONARY. — I  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  practical  information  about  a  dictionary  of  the 
Italian  language  which  was  being  published  at 
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Bologna  in  1822,  and  about  some  notes  or  addi- 
tions to  the  same,  by  Prof.  Parenti,  which  were 
going  through  the  press  at  Modena  about  the 
same  time.  Any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  who 
possesses  a  copy  of  Dante  with  Lombardi's  com- 
mentary, &c.  (Padova,  dalla  Tipografia  della 
Minerva,  1822),  will  see,  in  a  note  on  'Purg.' 
xxi.  19,  a  reference  to  this  dictionary,  and  to 
annotations  thereon  by  the  professor. 

W.  BlRCHAM. 
Reepham,  Norwich. 

MAN-OF-WAR.— What  is  the  origin  and  authority 
for  a  war-ship  or  ironclad  being  termed  a  "  man-of- 
war,"  and  its  sailors  "man-of-war's  men"?  "Ship- 
of-war  "  and  "  ship-of- war's  men  "  would  be  more 
correct  ALPHA. 

*  SPECULUM  EPISCOPI.' — This  work,  published 
anonymously,  is  by  the  Rev.  George  Roberts,  M.  A. 
It  was  published  by  Edwards  &  Hughes  in  1848. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  holds  the  copyright. 
MERCER  DAVIES. 

35,  Fisher  Lane,  Chiswick,  W. 

PINE'S  'TAPESTRY  HANGINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS.'— This  work  was  published  in  1739, 
and  contains,  besides  the  plates  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  tapestry,  some  charts  of  the 
Channel,  &c.,  and  an  historical  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  The  charts  are  said  to  be 
copied  from  a  work  contemporary  with  the  Armada 
itself ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  text  is  faulty  and 
not  to  be  depended  on.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  work,  which  appears  to  be  based  on 
documents  in  the  public  archives  ? 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

MADDEN  COLLECTION  OF  BALLADS.  —I  read  in 
the  Academy  for  July  2,  1887,  that  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library  had  acquired  this 
"  great  collection  "  by  purchase  from  the  late  Mr. 
H.  Bradshaw's  library.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
for  any  information  regarding  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  this  collection,  which  I  presume 
was  made  by  the  late  Sir  F.  Madden.  The  report 
of  the  library  syndicate  is  not  available. 

n  .  W.  F,  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 

EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEES.— On 
November  7,  1678,  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  examinations  as  to  the  Popish 
Plot,  "Mr.  Gilbert  Whitehall  is  called  in,  but  no 
being  sworn  he  is  ordered  to  attend  the  House  t< 
be  sworn,  and  to  attend  the  Committee  at  th< 
next  meeting"  (House  of  Lords  MSS.,  1678-88 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  llth  Rep.,  app.  ii.  9).  Wlr 
could  not  the  committee  administer  an  oath  ?  I 
ever  there  was  a  case  where  a  committee  should 
have  been  empowered  to  take  sworn  evidence  with 


little  formal  delay  as  possible  one  would  think 
bis  was  the  one.  Q.  V. 

[Parliamentary  committees  had  no  power  of  swearing 
witnesses  until  it  was  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
t  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Torrens,  a  few  years  ago.] 

IVY  BRIDGE.— This  was  one  of  the  dark  arches 

ut  of  the  Strand,  leading  down  to  the  halfpenny 

teamboats.    A  correspondent  to  Willis's  Current 

Notes,  writing  under  date  of  March,  1855,  says 

hat  it  leads  to  the  "  Fox-under-the-Hill,"  which 

was  true  if  you  turned  to  the  right  Adelphi-wise. 

He  adds  that  boatloads  of  fruit  are  landed  there, 

=md  carried  up  thence  by  sturdy  porters  to  Covent 

Grarden  Market.     Was  all  this  not  extinct  before 

he  year  1855  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

'A  TREATISE  OF  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION.'— We 
lave  in  our  theological  library  a  little  volume 
entitled  *A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion.' 

London,  Printed  by  W.  Godbid,  and  are  to  be 
sold  in  Little  Britain,  1677."  On  the  title-page 
there  is  a  memorandum  in  MS.  of  ancient  type, 

By  ye  Bp.  of  London."  I  believe  that  Henry 
Compton  was  Bishop  of  London  in  1677.  The 
tone  of  the  treatise  is  ultra-Puritanical.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Bishop 
Compton  was  really  its  author  ?  J.  B.  H. 

HAVANT. — Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  town  name  of  Havant 
as  applied  to  districts  of  the  city  of  Chichester,  in 
which  are  North,  South,  East,  and  West  Pallant? 
There  is  also  a  Pallant  in  the  town  of  Havant,  and 
when,  in  the  dry  summer  weather,  some  of  the 
springs  in  these  neighbourhoods  overflow  and 
flood  meadows  and  convert  dry  lanes  into  rivu- 
lets, the  term  used  by  the  people  of  these  places  is, 
"The  Lavants  are  out."  Is  there  any  connexion 
between  these  words  1  RUSTICUS. 

Southsea. 

SIR  JOHN  SMITH,  BART,— What  is  known,  or 
rather  what  can  be  learned  about  a  baronet  of  the 
above  name,  who  died  a  pensioner  in  the  Charter- 
house in  or  about  1701  ?  The  title  dated  from 
1660,  and  the  first  baronet  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  Sir  John  is  said  to  have  left  a  numerous 
family,  and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  died  a  bachelor 
in  1727 ;  but  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  '  Ex- 
tinct Baronetage  '  of  Sir  B.  Burke.  Probably  there 
are  descendants  of  the  "  numerous  family "  of  Sir 
John,  who,  if  found,  could  make  good  a  claim  to 
this  honour.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

TRISTRAM  WHITE.— Is  anything  known  of  this 
writer,  who  signs  the  preface  to  a  curious  small 
4to.  volume  printed  by  William  Barley,  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  London,  in  1614?  Its  title  is  'The 
Martyrdome  of  Saint  George  of  Cappadocia, 
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titular  Patron  of  England  and  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter/  It  is  dedicated  by  Barley  to 
"Mr.  George  Shilliton,  J.P.,  one  of  the  chiefe 
Clarkes  of  H.M.'s  High  Court  of  Star  Chamber  "; 
and  also  on  the  following  page,  to  "  all  the  noble, 
honovrable  and  worthy  in  Great  Britain  bearing 
the  name  of  George,  and  to  all  other  the  true  friends 
of  Christian  chivalrie,  lovers  of  Saint  George's 
name  and  vertues."  It  is  in  the  Eoman  type,  and 
has  a  rough  woodcut  of  St.  George  slaying  the 
dragon  on  the  title-page. 

Barley  also  published  "The  delightful  history 
of  Celestina  the  faire,  done  out  of  French  into 
English.  London,  printed  by  A.  J.  for  W.  B.  at 
his  shop  at  the  upper  end  of  Orations  Street, 
1596."  This  is  in  the  Gothic  letter,  and  bears  on 
the  title-page  Barley's  device,  a  death's  head,  cross- 
bones,  and  hour-glass,  &c.  In  the  catalogue  of 
Barley's  works  in  Ames  neither  of  these  is  found ; 
but  they  are  in  Hazlitt  and  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  books  printed  before  1640,  although 
not  very  fully  described  there.  "  A.  J."  is  either 
Abel  Jeffes  or  Adam  Islip.  J.  MASKELL. 

"  VERNER'S  LAW." — Many  writers  dilate  on  the 
importance  of  "Verner's  law,"  a  sort  of  supplement 
or  correction  of  Grimm.  Where  can  a  clear  and 
complete  description  of  "  Verner's  law  "  be  found  ? 

A.  H. 

GESCHWISTER.— This  German  word— meaning 
the  collective  body  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
family  —  is  untranslatable  by  any  one  English 
word.  Etymologically  it  would  seem  to  mean 
"sisterhood."  But  why  should  not  this  all-em- 
bracing term  be  formed  from  what  old  gram- 
marians call  "  the  worthier  gender  "  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  AN  ACTOR  IN  A  MIRACLE 
PLAY.— In  the  Theatre  for  August,  p.  76, 1  read 
the  following : — 

"  A  horrible  scene  was  witnessed  in  Sweden  during  the 
performance  of  a  religious  drama, '  The  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour,'  in  the  year  1513.  One  of  the  actors  had  to 
pierce  the  side  of  the  person  on  the  cross  in  the  Cru- 
cifixion scene ;  in  his  enthusiasm  he  plunged  his  lance 
into  him  and  killed  him.  The  dead  man  fell  from  the 
cross  upon  the  impersonator  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
was  fatally  injured.  King  John  II.,  who  was  present, 
was  so  enraged  at  the  occurrence,  that  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  slew  the  terror-stricken  cause  of  it ;  where- 
upon the  audience,  furious  at  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
actor,  wound  up  this  cycle  of  horrors  by  striking  off  their 
sovereign's  head." 

Where  is  any  account  of  this  to  be  obtained  ? 

EDWARD  R.  VTYYAN. 

SONNETS  ON  THE  SONNET.  —  In  the  number 
which  I  send  you  of  the  Irish  Monthly  for  October, 
1887  (Dublin,  Gill  &  Son),  a  paper  called 
( Sonnets  about  Sonnets'  prints  in  full  eighteen 


sonnets  answering  exactly  to  that  title,  namely, 
Wordsworth's  famous  two,  and  one  of  these  in  a 
French  translation  and  an  American  parody,  two 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Dorr,  three  by  Ebenezer  Elliot,  and 
one  each  by  Keats,  Dante  Bossetti,  Theodore 
Watts,  Lope  de  Vega,  John  Charles  Earle,  Antony 
Morehead,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and  Edith 
Thomas.  These,  with  a  second  French  '  Sonnet  on 
a  Sonnet/  make  up  my  little  collection.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  suggest  any  other  sonnets  that 
treat  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  sonnet  1 

M.  K. 

CARLYLE  ON  MILTON. — Where  does  Carlyle 
call  Milton  "  the  moral  king  of  English  literature  " 
(a  golden  phrase  !)  ?  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

GIFFORD'S  BUILDINGS.— Said  to  be  in  Holborn. 
In  Nichols's  '  Lit.  Anec.,'  iv.  59,  Eoger  1'Estrange 
is  reported  to  have  removed  thither  about  1675. 
Where  were  Gifford's  Buildings  situated?  In 
Boyle's  *  View,'  1799,  they  are  not  named,  nor  in 
the  *  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  on  London,'  1732. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

GEORGE  PSALMANAZAR. — Has  the  real  name  of 
this  literary  impostor,  who  wrote  the  so-called 
history  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  ever  been  dis- 
covered ?  He  stated  himself  that  he  was  of  French 
extraction.  EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

COLERIDGE  ON  WORDS. — Coleridge  has  some- 
where a  remark  to  the  effect  that  more  might  often 
be  learned  from  the  history  of  a  word  than  the 
history  of  a  campaign.  Will  some  one  kindly  give 
the  exact  reference  ?  GEO.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

KEGIMENTAL  COLOURS,  WINCHESTER  CATHE- 
DRAL.—In  Winchester  Cathedral  are  preserved 
three  sets  of  old  regimental  colours,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  97th  Earl 
of  Ulster's  Regiment,  and  101st  Royal  Bengal 
Fusiliers.  When  were  they  presented  ;  and  when 
replaced  by  new  ones  ?  JOHN  NEWNHAM. 

Exeter. 

DR.  BLYDEN.— Edward  W.  Blyden,  LL.D.,  late 
representative  of  Liberia  at  our  Court,  figures  as  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  negro  race  in  his  new  book 
entitled  *  Christianity,  Islam,'  &c.  However  praise- 
worthy his  efforts,  I  think  his  premises  unsound. 
I  ask  is  this  gentleman  a  full-blooded  negro  ?  The 
name  Blyden,  I  fancy,  may  be  Dutch,  and  I  affirm 
that  if  he  has  a  strain  of  pure  European  blood  in 
his  veins  his  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  A  PAIR  OF  BALANCES." — It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  when  this  absurd  expression  was 
first  used.  The  word  "balance,"  it  need  hardly 
be  remarked,  means  a  pair  of  scales  (from  bi  for 
bis  and  lanx,  a  pan  or  scale),  so  that  "  a  pair  of 
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balances  "  would  mean  "  a  pair  of  pair  of  scales." 
It  is  found  in  Tyndale's  rendering  of  Eev.  vi.  5, 
and  in  all  subsequent  versions  (including  the 
A.V.),  with  the  exception  of  the  Douay,  until  the 
Revisers  of  1881  corrected  it  into  "a  balance," 
which  is  the  word  ("  a  balaunce  ")  used  in  Wycliffe's 
translations.  The  expression  "  a  pair  of  balances  " 
must,  therefore,  have  came  into  vogue  between  the 
times  of  Wycliffe  and  of  Tyndale.  Can  any  one 
point  out  its  first  usage  in  a  book  ? 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  THE  POET.— Had  he  a  brother 
Abraham?  HENRT  T.  WAKE. 

Wingfield  Park,  Derbyshire. 

BYRON  ON  AGRICULTURE. — Did  Byron  ever 
study  agriculture  ?  I  have  three  books,  formerly 
his,  in  which  are  some  pencil  notes,  believed  to  be 
in  his  handwriting.  The  books  are  '  Agricultural 
Surveys  of  Kent,'  1805;  'Middlesex/  1807;  and 
'Leicester  and  Rutland,'  1809. 

HENRY  T.  WAKE. 

Wingfield  Park,  Derbyshire. 


,  THE  COUKTENAYS,  ARE  THEY  DESCENDED 
FROM  THE  CAPETS) 

(7th  S.  iv.  287.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
because  Burke's  'Peerage'  is  bound  in  red  and 
edited  by  an  official  that  it  is  an  authority  to 
be  trusted  for  statements  referring  to  remote  as 
well  as  recent  times ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Numberless  corrections 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  'N.  &  Q  '  but 
are  unheeded.  A  comparison  of  dates  makes  it 
impossible  for  Pierre  de  Courtenay  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  English  Courtenays,  and  Lord 
Ashburton's  work,  '  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the 
Koyal  House  of  France,'  printed  in  1825,  is  the 
only  book  that  suggests  it.  MR.  DORAN  is  referred 
to  M.  du  Bouchet's  folio  monograph,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1661,  'Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Maison Royale  de 
Courtenay/  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Art  Library,  South  Kensington  Museum,  if  not  in 
the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  a  long  note  of 
my  own  in  '  N.  &  Q.,>  6"  S.  iii.  1.  The  assertion 
in  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey  (Dugdale,  'Mon. 
Angl.,'  i.  786)  that  Reginald  de  Courtney  was  a 
son  of  Floras,  a  son  of  Louis  the  Fat,  deserves  some 
consideration.  It  is  not  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
that  Louis  had  a  son  so  named,  but  he  had  a  half- 
brother  Florus  (or  Fleury),  who  married  the  heiress 
of  JSTangis,  and  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth  by  her 
who  carried  that  fief  to  Ansel  de  Venisy,  her  hus- 
band. That  Fleury  might  have  had  another  wife, 
and  by  her  a  son,  is  a  possibility.  So  far  as  dates 


are  concerned,  Reginald  could  have  been  his  son, 
and  Fleury  might  have  been  a  former  husband  of 
Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Reginald,  Sire  de 
Courtenay;  but  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  like  that 
of  Cleaveland  adopted  by  Gibbon.  We  must  sup- 
pose Reginald  selling  his  birthright  to  his  mother's 
second  husband  and  following  Queen  Eleanor  to 
England ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  deeds 
quoted  in  M.  du  Bouchet's  'Preuues.'  It  is  not 
generally  known  there  was  another  daughter,  the 
spouse  of  Avalon,  Seigneur  de  Seligny,  but  she  died 
without  issue. 

I  feel  very  curious  about  a  John  de  Courtenay  in 
Yorkshire  in  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  III.'s  reign, 
after  whom  Hirst-Courtney  (still  so  called),  near 
Selby,  had  its  name.  Pierre  de  Courtenay  himself 
had  a  son  John  living  at  that  time,  but  he  may 
have  been  an  unnamed  son  of  Reginald  the  younger, 
of  Oakhampton.  This  branch  must  have  come 
down  in  the  world,  for  the  only  one  of  the  name  in 
the  Poll-Tax,  1379,  is  John  Cortnay,  a  husband- 
man, of  Askelby,  near  Howden,  whose  wife's  name 
was  Idonia  (Yorks.  Archceol.  Journal,  ix.  160). 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

A  good  argument  for  the  Capetian  descent  of  the 
Courtenays  is  in  Lord  Ashburton's  'Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  House  of  France/  1825.  According  to  the 
pedigree  there  given,  Pierre,  younger  son  of  Louis 
VI,  married  in  1151  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the 
original  French  Courtenays,  and  took  that  name. 
His  younger  son,  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  came  to 
England  in  1178,  and,  marrying  an  English  heiress, 
became  ancestor  to  all  the  English  Courtenays. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

I  beg  to  refer  MR.  DORAN  to  the  following 
works : — 

A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Courtenay  Family.  By 
Ezra  Cleaveland,  B.D.  Bxon,  1735. 

Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  House  of  France. 
By  the  late  Richard  Barre,  Lord  Ashburton.  With 
genealogical  table.  London,  1825. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Claim  to  the  Earldom 
of  Devon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
London,  1832. 

Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Courtenay.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Oliver,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  Pitman  Jones.  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  x.,  1853,  between  p.  52  and  p.  53. 

Notes  on  William  de  Courtenay,  Founder  of  Borspring 
Priory.  By  Joseph  Bain,  F.  S.A.Scot.  The  Genealogist, 
New  Series,  vol.  iii.  No.  12,  p.  193. 

WINSLOW  JONES. 

The  English  Courtenays  are  apparently  de- 
scended from  the  first  house  of  that  name,  and  not 
from  the  son  of  Louis  le  Gros,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  line  of  that  family  and  took  the  name. 
The  Capetian  house  of  Courtenay  is  extinct  in  the 
male  line,  and  even  the  claim  of  the  last  survivors 
of  the  name  to  be  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
very  doubtful,  and  was  not  acknowledged  by 
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crown.  See  '  Discours  sur  la  Genealogie  et  Maison 
de  Courtenay '  (Paris,  1603),  'De  Stirpe  etOrigine 
Domus  de  Courtenay  ;  (Paris,  1607),  and  Jean  du 
Boucher's  '  Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Maison 
de  Courtenay'  (Paris,  1661).  The  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  has  manuscript  notes  calling  the 
Capetian  origin  of  the  later  French  Courtenays  in 
question.  The  only  existing  legitimate  male  de- 
scendants of  Hughes  Capet  are  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  -  Orleans  descending  from  the  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
(see  'Almanach  de  Gotha')  from  Louis  XIV. 
through  Philippe  of  France,  Due  d'Anjou.  In  the 
female  lines  the  descendants  of  Hughes  Capet, 
even  in  England,  must  be  innumerable. 

Apropos  of  the  vitality  of  the  Capetians,  more 
than  twenty  branches  of  that  family  have  become 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  while  the  then  senior 
branch  has  died  out  four  times,  i.e.,  with  Charles 
IV.,  Charles  VIII.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  V. 
(Comte  de  Chambord).  H.  L.  0. 

I  beg  to  refer  MR.  DORAN  to  Gibbon's 
*  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome,'  vol.  iv.  p.  224,  on  the 
"Digression  on  the  Family  of  Courtenay."  He 
will  there  find  that  the  Courtenays  of  England  are 
descended  from  the  second  wife  of  Reginald  de 
Courtenay,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  (by  his 
first  wife),  Elizabeth,  married  Peter,  the  youngest 
son  of  Louis  VI.,  who  assumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  the  Courtenays. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  descent  of  another  son 
of  Louis  VI. ;  and  if  MR.  DORAN  will  kindly  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  corresponding  with  him,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  compare  notes  from  my  MSS.  for 
a  reciprocal  exchange  of  historical  particulars. 

E.   MoRAINVILLE. 
Reading. 

JAMES  II.  AT  TDNBRIDOB  WELLS  (7th  S.  iv. 
407). — LORD  WOLSELET  may  be  glad  to  be  referred 
for  information  to  '  Macaulay's  '  History  of  Eng- 
land,'chap.  Hi.  :— 

"  When  the  Court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  came  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town,  but  within  a  mile 

of  the  spring  rustic  cottages were  scattered  over  the 

Heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable,  and  were 
carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of  the  Common  to 
another.  To  these  huts  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with 
the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  sometimes  came  in  the 
Bummer  to  breathe  fresh  air." 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  James  II.  himself 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  accommoda- 
tion as  a  movable  cabin  or  hut  could  afford. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

There  was  no  royal  residence  near  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  Charles  II. 's  reign.  When  Henrietta 
Maria  was  sent  there  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
son,  she  lived  for  six  weeks  in  tents  on  Bishops- 
down  Common  ;  and  even  when,  in  Charles  II.'s 


reign,  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  made  it  the 
fashionable  resort,  it  is  described  by  a  contem- 
porary as  the  place  of  all  Europe  the  most  rural 
and  simple. 

In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  the  ancient  castle  of 
Tunbridge,  built  by  Richard  de  Tonebrige,  Earl 
of  Clare,  uncle  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  but  soon  after  fell  into 
decay.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

[LADY  RUSSELL  also  supplies  the  passage  from  Mac- 
aulay  quoted  by  MR.  WALFORD.] 

JOHNSON  AND  Miss  HICKMAN  (7th  S.Jiv.  309).— 
MR.  HAYWARD  will  find  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
poem  of  which  he  is  in  search  in  a  note  by  Malone 
at  p.  15  of  the  one- volume  edition  of  Bos  well  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  ^  En- 
dorsed upon  the  original  manuscript  is  a  certificate 
by  Dr.  Turton  that  it  was  written  by  Johnson.  It 
further  states  that  Miss  Hickman  was  a  Stafford- 
shire lady,  and  that  the  verses  were  printed  in 
extenso  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of  Johnson's 
poems.  At  p.  30  of  the  new  monograph  on  John- 
son by  Col.  F.  Grant  in  the  "Great  Writers  "series, 
amongst  a  list  of  his  Staffordshire  friends  appear 
the  names  of  "the  Hickmans  (relatives  of  his 
mother)."  T.  CANN  HUGHES. 

The  verses,  "  To  Miss  Hickman  playing  on  the 
Spinet,"  are  to  be  found  in  Cooke's  edition  of  the 
'British  Poets,' vol.  xviii.,pub.  1797,  and  probably  in 
early  editions  of  Johnson's  poems.  The  lady  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  Stella."  The  verses  are  evidently  the 
inspiration  of  Johnson's  youthful  muse.  He  com- 
posed several  other  minor  pieces  dedicated  to  the 
same  ladv,  which  are  inserted  in  the  same  collec- 
tion. H.  W.  S. 

MR.  W.  H.  HAYWARD  has  hit  upon  what  I  have 
long  felt  to  be  a  blot  on  Boswell's  'Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son.' I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  case  with 
recent  editions  of  that  work,  but  those  printed  be- 
fore (say)  1850  have  a  most  terribly  meagre  index  ; 
and  yet  surely  no  prose  work  in  our  language  is  more 
deserving  of  a  full  and  complete  one. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansione,  N.W. 

["A  notice  of  the  poem,  but  not  the  poem  itself,  appears 
in  a  note  by  Malone  which  is  printed  m  '  Croker's  Bos- 
well.'  Bell's  edition,  i.  97.  The  poem  is  printed  in  Lynam'a 
edition  of  '  Johnson,'  vi.  410,  and  a  note  says  it  waa 
written  at  least  so  early  as  1734,  the  year  of  the  lady's 
marriage  with  Turton."— E.  H.  MARSHALL.  This  infor- 
mation is  confirmed  by  Miss  EMILY  COLE  and  others. 
"  Malone's  note  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Napier's  'Boswell's  Johnson,'  1884."— ESTB.  "In  the 


1855."— W.  PENGBLLY.  "See  'Works,'  published  by 
Bohn,  2  vols.,  1862."— H.  G.  HOPE.  LADY  RUSSELL  sends 
the  poem  and  the  note,  both  of  which  are  at  MR.  HAY- 
WARD'S  disposition.  The  recently  published  edition  by  Dr. 
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Birkbeck  Hill  contains  an  index,  which  our  reviewer, 
with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  calls  magnificent.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  no  reference  to  Miss  Hickman.  See 
ante,  p.  179.] 

THE  "TRIERS"  (7th  S.  iv.  248).— Walker, in  his 
'Sufferings  of  the  Clergy/  part  i.  pp.  170,  171, 
mentions  the  ordinance  passed  by  Cromwell  and 
his  council  on  March  20,  1654,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  (commonly  called  "  Try  ers  ") ; 
and  that  Francis  Eous,  Esq.,  with  thirty- seven 
others  there  named  (part  laymen,  part  ministers), 
should  be  the  commissioners.  He  refers  in  the 
margin  to  "Scobell's  Collection  of  Acts  and 
Ordinances  made  in  the  Parliament  begun  Nov.  3, 
1640,  and  since  until  Sept.  17,  1656.  London, 
1658,  folio."  The  list  of  names  would  be  in  the 
ordinance.  Walker  (pp.  176,  177)  gives  a  speci- 
men of  the  method  of  examination  followed  by 
these  "  Try  ers."  He  does  not  state  anything  about 
their  minute-books.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

MR.  SAWYER  will  find  a  full  list  of  the  "Triers" 
in  Neal's  '  History  of  the  Puritans,'  vol.  iv.  p.  93, 
ed.  1822.  Not  one  of  the  names  seems  to  belong 
to  any  well-known  Sussex  family. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

MR.  SAWYER  will  find  a  list  of  the  116  "  Triers  " 
in  'An  Ordinance  of  the  Parliament,'  published 
Oct.  20,  1645,  which  is  bound  up  with  'The 
Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  and  the 
Suppression  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  Lon- 
don, 1646.  Of  the  above  number  thirty-nine  were 
"ministers,"  and  seventy-seven  "others." 

0.  LEESON  PRINCE. 

CYPRUS  (7th  S.  iv.  289).— Your  correspondent 
has  omitted  to  notice  in  Wright's  '  Provincial  Dic- 
tionary,' "  Cypress-cat,  a  tabby  cat,  East. "  Perhaps 
the  term  Cyprus,  as  applied  to  a  cat,  was  taken  from 
the  stuff  so  called,  which  Minsheu,  in  his  '  Guide 
into  the  Tongues'  (1617),  defines  as  "a  fine  curled 
linnen."  The  material  was  made  in  two  colours, 
black  and  white,  but  the  black  seems  to  have  been 
more  common.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

May  not  the  origin  of  Cyprus  as  a  cat-name  be 
found  in  the  well-known  legend  of  that  island  ? 
According  to  this  tradition,  there  was  once  a  cape 
m  Cyprus  called  Cat  Cape,  on  which  was  a 
monastery,  the  monks  of  which  were  required  to 
keep  an  army  of  cats  to  make  war  on  the  snakes 
with  which  the  island  was  infested.  The  story 
has  often  been  printed.  I  saw  it  recently  in  '  The 
Book  of  Cats,'  by  0.  H.  Koss  (Griffith  &  Farran). 

EDWARD  DAKIN. 
Kmgstanley,  Glos. 

MR.  KARKEEK  remarks  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  find  the  word  cyprus  in  Wright  with  the 
signification  of  a  cat  with  certain  markings:  but  he 
might  also  state  that  Wright  comes  so  nelr  it  as  to 


have  "  Cypress-cat,  s.,  a  tabby  cat,  East."  ('  Prov. 
Diet.,'  p.  368,  Bohn).  ED.  MARSHALL. 

A  corruption  from  cypress,  which,  being  anciently 
used  in  funerals,  is  the  emblem  of  mourning.  It 
was  also  applied  formerly  to  a  thin  transparent 
black  stuff.  See  Johnson. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow.— Shakespeare. 

CONSTANCE  KUSSELL. 
Swallowfleld,  Eeading. 

Milton, '  Penseroso,'  35,  speaks  of  the  Nun 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Plowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 

On  this  passage  see  the  note  by  T.  Warton,  who 

The 
IV.  un- 


quotes Autolycus's  song  in  'The  Winter's  Tale/ 


Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow—- 
and other  passages.      The  black  stripes  of  the 
kitten  would  be  thus  described. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

Is  this  colour — "  dark  grey,  with  black  stripes 
and  markings  "  —  named  from  cypress  wood  ? 
Evelyn  ('  Sylva,'  bk.  ii.  chap.  iii.  15)  speaks  with 
emphasis  of  the  wood's  "crisped  undulations," 
which  have  caused  it  to  be  used  largely  in  deco- 
rative building  and  for  other  purposes. 

C.  C.  B. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow, 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses. 

Quoted  in  '  Kenilworth,'  chap.  xx.  K.  B. 

Upton,  Slough. 

HENRY  BENNET,  EARL  OP  ARLINGTON  (7th  S. 
iv.  288).— In  Bishop  Burnet's '  History  of  His  Own 
Times,'  Orr's  ed.,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.,  opposite  p.  252 
of  vol.  i.  is  an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  the  earl 
from  a  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  showing  the 
black  patch  across  his  nose.  In  a  short  biographical 
note  appended  to  Burnet's  notice  of  him  on  p.  68, 
vol.  i.,  we  read : — 

"  When  at  Oxford  he  was  distinguished  as  an  easy 
versifier,  and  several  of  his  productions  were  published. 
Upon  the  king,  Charles  I.,  coming  to  Oxford,  Bennet 
volunteered  into  his  army,  and  was  besides  chosen  to  be 
his  chief  secretary  by  Lord  Digby,  then  Secretary  of 
State.    This  might  have  excused  him  from  active  service 
in  arms,  but  his  spirit  would  not  permit ;  and  he  bore, 
especially  upon  his  nose,  many  honourable  scars  acquired 
in  the  onslaught  of  battle.    When  declining  in  fa 
with  Charles  II.,  with  little  wit  and  less  gratitude,  thi 
monarch  allowed  him  to  be  mimicked  in  his  presence  b 
some  of  his  ribald  courtiers,  who  condescended  to  put 
patch  on  their  noses,  and  to  strut  about  with  a  staff  * 
imitation  of  the  Earl's  gait." 

This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Echard's  '! 
of  England,' 9 11. 

"  He  had  a  scar  across  his  nose,  which  was  covered 
a  long  patch,  or,  rather,  by  a  small  plaster,  in  form  of 
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lozenge"  ('Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,'  Bohn'a  ed., 
p.  143). 

P.  W.  J. 
Ebberston  Vicarage,  York. 

In  'Lodge's  Portraits'  is  an  engraving  of  this 
statesman,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabal  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  painting  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  said  to  be  in  the  "collection  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  Lord  de  Clifford  at  King's  Weston." 
There  is  a  diagonal  patch  across  the  nose,  as  though 
it  had  been  slit,  and  in  those  times  malicious 
wounding  and  maiming  were  by  no  means  in- 
frequent. The  accompanying  memoir  mentions, 
,  however,  that  the  earl  had  fought  for  Charles  I. 
in  the  great  civil  war,  and  received  several  wounds, 
adding : — 

"The  black  patch  on  his  face,  which  appears  in  all 
portraits  of  him,  and  is,  I  believe,  nowhere  particularly 
accounted  for,  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  one  of  his 
hurts,  which  perhaps  left  a  disgusting  scar"  (Cabinet 
edition,  vol.  vi.  p.  172). 

This  statement,  however,  leaves  the  matter  a 
slightly  open  question,  for  the  Coventry  Act,  as  it 
was  called,  was  passed  about  that  date,  as  Sir  John 
Coventry  had  been  attacked  and  his  nose  slit  by 
some  members  of  the  royal  guard,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed with  the  privity  of  King  Charles  II. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  patch  was  to  hide  the  scar  of  a  wound  which 
he  received  in  a  sharp  encounter  near  Ando  ver,  where 
he  was  fighting  as  a  volunteer  in  the  royal  cause 
during  the  civil  war.  In  Charles  II.'s  reign,  when 
Lord  Arlington  was  out  of  favour,  several  persons 
at  court  took  to  mimic  his  person  and  behaviour, 
and  it  became  a  common  jest  for  some  courtier  to 
put  a  black  patch  upon  his  nose  and  strut  about 
in  order  to  divert  the  king.  See  Birch's  '  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Persons.'  CONSTANCE  KUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

"  The  Rebellion  falling  out,  he  followed  the  King's 
Army,  and  receiving  an  honourable  wound  in  the  face, 
grew  into  favour"  (Evelyn's  'Diary,'  Sept.  10, 1677). 

"Upon  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  journey  to 

Holland  in  1674-5 it  became  a  common  jest  for  some 

courtier  to  put  a  black  patch  upon  his  nose,  and  strut 
about  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  divert 
the  king"  (Chalmers's  'Biog.  Diet.,'  s.v.  "Bennet"). 

Lely's  portrait,  engraved  in  Bray's  edition  of 
Evelyn's  '  Diary,'  shows  the  position  of  the  patch 
very  well.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL.  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DIODATI,  WHICKER,  MORTON,  SCARLETT,  COLE- 
PEPER,  MASKALL  (7th  S.  iv.  344).— Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Scarlett,  widow  of  Henry  Scarlett,  late  of  the  city 
of  London,  "now  living  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  but  late  of  St.  Dunstan's-in- 
the-West,"  owned  land  in  Tottenham,  called 
"Langford  Lands,"  which  she  sold  in  1765  to 
James  Townsend,  Esq.  From  the  above  descrip- 


tion, which  is  given  in  Robinson's  *  History  of 
Tottenham,'  we  may  infer  that  her  husband  bad 
lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  that  on 
his  death  she  had  probably  moved  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  where  she  died  three  years  later.  A 
search  for  the  will  of  Henry  Scarlett,  of  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-West,  about  the  year  1765, 
would  probably  give  more  information. 

The  arms  on  the  Scarlett-Diodati  plate  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Scarletts  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
London,  and  Sussex  (after  of  Jamaica),  the  latter 
being  now  represented  in  the  elder  line  by  my 
husband's  branch  (Abinger,  arms  and  crest  now 
differenced  since  the  peerage)  and  the  Scarletts  of 
Gigha,  KB.,  and  Sussex,  who  bear,  without  dif- 
ference, these  same  arms  and  crest,  as  exemplified 
in  the  '  Visitation  of  Essex,'  1611.  The  supporters 
are  probably  the  invention  of  the  engraver,  for  in 
England,  as  a  rule,  they  are  only  given  to  peers, 
baronets,  or  knights. 

The  name  of  Henry  is  more  common  in  the  Nor- 
folk Scarletts  than  in  those  of  Essex,  and  I  cannot 
find  any  clue  to  the  family  from  which  the  above 
individual  descends.  I  have  large  collections 
relating  to  the  Scarletts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Sussex,  and  have  looked 
through  them  in  vain  for  a  clue,  as  none  of  the 
names  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scarlett's  will 
occurs  in  our  papers.  There  is  a  lengthy  pedigree 
of  Sparrow  in  the  '  Visitation  of  Essex,'  1634,  but 
none  of  the  names  is  in  it  (Colepepyr,  &c.).  The 
arms  described  on  the  escutcheon  of  pretence  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Papworth's  'Armorials.' 

In  1707  the  will  of  John  Scarlett,  of  St.  Dunstan's- 
in-the-West,  gent.,  was  proved,  and  he  speaks  in  it 
of  lands  left  to  him  by  Sir  William  Humble.  This 
shows  him  to  have  been  John  Scarlett,  the  third 
son  of  Benjamin  Scarlett,  of  Eastbourne,  who 
married  Katherine,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Humble.  This  John  Scarlett  had  four  sons,  John, 
William,  Charles,  and  Francis.  He  lived  at 
Stratford  Langthom,  in  Essex,  part  of  the  Humble 
property,  and  in  1694  was  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn.  Dr.  Diodati  was  buried  at  Tottenham, 
1727.  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

Berwick  Lodge,  Ryde. 

DUKE  WITH  THE  SILVER  HAND  (7th  S.  iii. 
477 ;  iv.  213,  338).— DR.  BREWER,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  been  misled  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
apposite title,  the  employment  of  which  by  him 
was  quite  enough  to  throw  readers  of '  N.  &  Q.'  off 
the  scent.  We  doubtless  read  of  Dukes  of  Edom 
in  the  A.V.,  and  we  have  also  read  of  dukes  and 
lords  of  Little  Egypt.  The  prince  concerning 
whom  DR.  BREWER  was  inquiring  was  certainly 
not  a  duke  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
though  he  was,  of  course,  a  leader  of  men,  for  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  King  of  Ireland.  If  DR. 
BREWER  refers  to  the  August  number  of  the  Anti- 
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quary  he  will  find  an  extract  from  Joyce's  '  Old 
Celtic  Romances,'  giving  interesting  glimpses  into 
Irish  social  life  in  the  days  of  Nuada  of  the  Silver 
Hand.  NOMAD. 

FICTITIOUS  IMPRINTS  (7th  S.  iv.  88).— Why  not 
make  known  the  facts  in  each  instance  when  ascer- 
tained ?  MR.  WALFORD  is  probably  familiar  with 
an  American  book  by  Mr.  Whitney,  entitled  *  A 
Modern  Proteus,'  which  makes  a  wholesale  exposure 
of  one  of  the  tricks  of  booksellers  in  publishing  old 
books  under  new  names.  Fictitious  imprints  are  en- 
titled to  like  treatment.  All  our  libraries,  both  in  their 
manuscript  and  printed  catalogues,  give  the  cor- 
rect imprint  in  brackets  when  it  is  known  that  the 
publisher's  imprint  is  false.  A  most  pernicious 
custom  that  has  long  prevailed  is  post-dating  the 
imprint.  So  early  as  July  and  August  I  have  seen 
books  bearing  the  following  year's  date.  When  did 
this  form  of  falsehood  originate? 

GASTON  DB  BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia,  U.S. 

'NORAH'S  TREASURE'  (7th  S.  iv.  327).— This 
ballad  was  written  by  "Claribel"  (Mrs.  Charles 
Barnard).  It  was  adapted  to  an  Irish  melody, 
and  sung  by  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  and  was 
published  by  Boosey  &  Sons  in  1864. 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

HENRY,  LORD  CLIFFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  327).— MR. 
JOHNSON  will  find  an  account  of  Henry,  Lord 
Clifford,  the  "shepherd"  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in 
Mr.  Walford's  'Chapters  from  Family  Chests,' 
vol.  i.  p.  144.  Mos  IN  URBE. 

ORRERIES  (7th  S.  iv.  348).— It  may  interest  MR. 
VYVYAN  to  know  that  one  of  these  travelling 
entertainments,  mentioned  by  the  Editor,  was 
perambulated  about  this  city  within  the  last 
three  years.  It  consisted  of  a  large  square  box 
mounted  on  wheels;  there  were  little  windows  all 
round  through  which  you  might  gaze  at  the 
wonders  of  the  solar  system,  the  inside  being 
illuminated  at  night,  which  had  a  very  pretty 
effect ;  "  and  all  for  one  penny.'1 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 
Glasgow. 

Refer  to  the  account  of  the  boy's  experiences  at 
the  "  slow  torture  called  an  orrery,"  in  "Birthday 
Celebrations,"  ch.  xix.  of  Dickens's '  Uncommercial 
Traveller.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting. 

NELSON  (7th  S.  iv.  367).— I  can  find  no  mention 
of  this  portrait  in  five  different  biographies  of  Nel- 
son that  I  have  searched  (I  have  not  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  at  hand) ;  but  if  a  guess  be  admissible  I 
would  hazard  the  suggestion  that  it  was  sent  to 
Sehm,  the  Grand  Siguior,  in  return  for  the  che 
lengk,  or  plume  of  triumph,  and  the  pelisse  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Nelson  after  the  victory  at  the 


Nile,  and  delivered  at  Naples  by  Kelim  Effendi 
Dec.  21,  1798.  Or  it  may  have  been  a  return 
Dresent  for  the  "  rose  set  in  diamonds,"  valued  at 
L,000£.,  presented  to  the  admiral  by  the  Grand 
Signior's  mother.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  por- 
trait would  doubtless  have  been  painted  during 
Nelson's  long  stay  in  the  Mediterranean — either 
at  Naples  or  Palermo.  E.  G.  YOUNGER,  M.D. 
Hanwell,  W. 

ALL  HALLOWS,  BREAD  STREET:  JOHN  MILTON 
(7th  S.  iv.  309,  378).— The  tablet  for  which  NEMO 

nquires  has  been  removed  to  Bow  Church,  Cheap- 
side,  where  I  have  just  seen  it.  It  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  western  wall  of  the  church,  on  the 
outside,  near  to  the  tower.  Beneath  the  tablet  is 

he  following  inscription : — 

"  This  Tablet  was  placed  on  the  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
Bread  Street,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event  therein  recorded,  and  was  removed 

n  the  year  1876,  when  that  Church  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  Parish  united  for  Ecclesiastical  purposes  with 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow." 

W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 
[MR.  F.  W.  ABINGTON  supplies  the  same  information.] 

"  RARE  "  BEN  JONSON  (7th  S.  iv.  129, 235).— The 
writer  of  the  notice  of  Ben  Jonson  in  '  The  Book 
of  Days '  says  : — 

"  The  curious  inscription  by  which  his  grave  was 
marked — 

0  rare  Ben  Jonson  ! 

formed  the  concluding  words  of  the  verses  written  and 
displayed  in  the  celebrated  club-room  of  Ben's  clique." 

Are  these  included  in  the  "commendatory  verses" 
mentioned  in  DR.  NICHOLSON'S  note  1 

C.  C.  B. 

"MUNERARI"  OR   "  NuMERARI  "  IN   TE   DfiUM 

(7th  S.  iv.  147,  352).— I  ought  to  have  known  that 
munus  was  a  gift  ;  but  I  have  been  misled  by  the 
early  versions  of  Te  Deum,  printed  by  Mr. 
Maskell  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Monumenta 
Ritualia.'  These  all  translate  munerari  by  "re- 
warded." Even  now  I  do  not  find  that  authorities 
are  quite  unanimous  in  excluding  "  reward  "  from 
the  meaning  of  munerari.  Daniel,  speaking  of 
munerari,  says,  "  Procul  dubio  in  hac  voce  tenes 
scripturam  antiquissimam  et  genuinam.  Numerari 
primum  occurrit  in  Brev.  Italis  v.  c.  in  Franc,  anni 
1495  "  ((  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,'  Lips.,  1844,  t.  ii. 
p.  299).  I  have  no  doubt  that  munerari  is  the 
more  ancient  reading,  but  as  a  matter  of  taste  I 
prefer  numerari. 

The  aim  of  the  few  notes  that  were  printed 
last  August  was  to  point  out  the  length  of 
time  that  munerari  had  survived,  and  was  still 
surviving,  not  merely  in  out-of-the-way  places  like 
the  Mozarabic  Chapel  at  Toledo,  but  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica  itself,  in  choir  books  that  were  published 
only  two  or  three  years  ago.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  can  hardly  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
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munerari  is  extinct ;  and  this  was  all  that  I  wante 
to  say.  J.  WICKHAM  LEGG. 

Cannes,  France. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  arguments  which  MR 
THOMPSON  uses  in  favour  of  munerari.  But  a 
obvious  one  strikes  me  from  the  order  of  the  Lati 
words  in  "Sterna  fac  cum  sanctis  tuis  gloria  mune 
rari."  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  write 
that  the  verb  should  be  most  closely  connecte 
with  ceternd  gloria,  not  with  cum  sanctis  tuis. 

J.  A.  C. 

HIBERNICISM  :  KIND  (7th  S.  iv.  229).— Thoug 
kind  as  cited    by  MR.    BONE    may  now   be 
Hibernicism  merely,  it  is  very  old  English.    In 
the   'Romance  of  William  of  Palerne,'  of  date 
1350-1360  ('Spec.  Early  English,'  part  ii.),  thi 
werwolf  was  not  a  werwolf  at  all, 

For  J>e  kud  king  of  spayne.  was  kindely  his  fader; 
and  William  himself,  stating  his  own  parentage 
says : — 

A  kowherde,  sire,  of  pis  kpntrey.  is  my  kynde  fader 
and  my  menskful  moder.  is  his  meko  wiue. 

It  means  "  natural "  or  "  by  kinship,"  and  is  saic 
to  be  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  cynd,  nature 
For  its  use  in  Scotch  see  Jamieson's  '  Dictionary. 
Compare  '  Hamlet,'  I.  ii.,  "  a  little  more  than  kin 
and  less  than  kind  " — i.  e.,  less  than  natural ;  anc 
II.  ii.,  where,  in  the  same  uncomplimentary  sense 
he  calls  his  uncle  a  "kindless  villain."  G.  N. 
Glasgow. 

ALEXANDER  MONCRIEFP  (7th  S.  iv.  328).— I  am 
able  to  inform  F.  N.  R.  that  this  person  was 
minister  of  Scoonie,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy. 
His  quarrel  with  John  Gibson  (Lord  Durie)  and 
the  various  episodes  thereof  can  be  found  most 
graphically  detailed  in  'Lament's  Diary/  Both 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  pugnacious,  and 
other  "tuilzies"  of  the  minister  are  mentioned  by 
Lamont.  There  is  an  account  of  a  battle  royal  (in 
church)  on  July  22,  1655, 

"which    day    being    the    Sabatb Moreover    Durie 

desyred  the  Minister  to  hold  his  peace,  and  the  Minister 
desyred  Durie  to  hold  his  peace." 
On  September  26,    1654,    Mr.    Aler.    Moncrife 
(Lamont  is  capricious  in  his  spellings) 
"denounced    from    the    pulpitt,    in    his    sermon,   ane 
absolute  judgement  of  destruction  and   ruine  against 
the  house  of  Durie,  without  any  condition  of  repent- 
ance." 

"1662,  Agust  14.  By  order  from  Mr.  James  Sharp 
Archbishope  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Johne  Ramsay  was  ad- 
mitted Minister  of  Scony  in  Fifife,  to  succeid  Mr.  A. 
Moncriefe  at  that  tyme  under  processe  before  the 
parliament  att  Edenborroughe." 
On  which  occasion 

14  there  was  delivered  to  Maister  Ramsay  the  bibell,  the 
Keys  of  the  Church  doore  and  the  bell  tou ;  and  Dury 
was  required  to  be  assisstant  to  him,  which  he  undertooke 

to  doe After  that  they  went  and  tooke  possession  of 

the  manse  and  glibc." 


Archibald  Constable,  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
*  Lamont's  Diary,'  only  issued  one  hundred  copies. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  scarce  book.  The  above  extracts 
are  from  Archibald  Constable's  own  copy.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor  is  not  the  author  of '  The  East 
Neuk  of  Fife,'  but  he  is  of  the  'Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  Fife.'  He  is  rather  one-sided 
therein.  What  he  says  of  the  Durie  and  Mon- 
crieffe  feud  is  all  taken  from  Lamont. 

R.  A.  G. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor  states  that  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff  was  minister  of  Scoonie,  and  refers  to  the 
leading  events  of  his  life.  In  a  memoir  of 
his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  of 
Abernethy,  one  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
Scotch  Secession,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  of 
Perth,  the  Scoonie  minister  is  prominently  noticed, 
and  the  "  misery  upon  misery  "  that  fell  upon  Gib- 
son and  others  of  his  household  is  narrated.  See 
United  Presbyterian  Fathers  '  Memorials  of  Mon- 
crieff and  Fisher,'  pp.  5,  10,  11,  FuUarton  &  Co., 
1849.  WM.  CRAWFORD. 

Edinburgh. 

CANNON  CURLS  (7th  S.  iv.  367).— Would  not 
the  "cannons  at  the  ears"  of  the  "powdered 
wig  "  (about  the  date  1800)  be  so  called  from  their 
general  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  ordinary  cannon 
of  warfare  1  Hanging  before  me  is  the  life-size  por- 
trait of  a  clerical  ancestor,  who  had  a  vicarage  of  a 
housand  a  year,  a  rectory  in  addition,  and  was 
also  chaplain  to  a  nobleman.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  clerical  costume  in  which  he  was  so 
kilfully  depicted  in  crayons  by  John  Russell,  R.  A., 
was  in  the  most  correct  fashion  of  the  time.  The 
date  would  be  about  1790.  The  white  powdered 
wig  has  on  either  side  two  rows  of  roley-poley  or 
'  cannon  "  curls,  arranged  five  deep  and  very  neat 
>nd  cylindrical,  the  hollow  through  each  being 
nore  than  half  an  inch.  They  begin  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  and  fall  over  the  ears  to  the 
houlders,  gradually  increasing  in  width  as  they 
lescend.  Thus,  there  are  twenty  of  these  "  cannon  " 
urls  on  the  wig.  Other  clerical  portraits,  of  a 
lightly  earlier  date,  are  also  before  me  ;  but  in 
hese  the  clerical  wigs  are  fuller,  larger,  and  more 
ishevelled.  CDTHBERT  BEDB. 

No  doubt  these  curls  were  so  named  from  their 

ylindrical  form.      Ladies  wore  their  side  hair 

wisted  into  vertical  cylinders  circa  1830.    At  one 

'me    they   were    worn  with    the    back   hair  in 

giraffe  bows."    The  popular  name  was  " sausage 

urls."    The  horizontal  curls  at  the  sides  of  men's 

wigs,  worn  during  the  last  century,  might  also, 

rom   their  cylindrical    form,   have    been    called 

annon  curls.  J.  DJXON. 

The    etymology  of   the  word    cannon,   which 

lould  be  logically  spelled  canon,  is  the  provincial 

canon,  pipe.     The  word  has  been  applied,  as  can 
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be  seen  in  Lite's  'Dictionary,'  to  the  most 
varied  sorts  of  "  pipes,"  viz.,  to  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, weapons,  pots,  bones,  ornaments,  &c.,  in 
form  of  pipes.  The  canon,  frequently  alluded  to 
by  Moliere,  \vas  worn  on  the  leg,  just  under  the 
knee.  The  ribbons  had  the  general  appearance  of 
a  tuyau  (pipe),  hence  the  designation  of  canon.  The 
English  cannon  (curls  in  a  cylindrical  form)  has 
certainly  the  same  origin.  JOSEPH  EBINACH. 
Paris. 

[Other  replies  are  acknowledged  with  thanks.] 

POTTLE  (7th  S.  iv.  365).— The  "pottle"  of 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  will  always  live  ;  but 
the  "  pottle  "  in  connexion  with  strawberries  will 
soon,  says  MB.  WALFORD,  "  pass  out  of  remem- 
brance and  become  extinct."  The  word,  however, 
will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  J.  Wood's  edition  of 
Nuttall's  'Dictionary'  (1886)  as  being  "a  small 
basket  for  holding  fruit."  The  real  thing,  though 
pretty  enough  to  look  at,  was  always  a  swindle- 
stale  and  smashed  strawberries  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  few  fine  fresh  ones  to  crown  the  edifice  of  impos- 
ture, The  word  exists  for  us  in ' '  comic  "  literature, 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  shilling  book,  published  by 
D.  Bogue,  Fleet  Street,  London,  1848, '  A  Pottle 
of  Strawberries,  to  beguile  a  Short  Journey,  or  a 
Long  Half-Hour,'  by  Albert  Smith.  It  was  got  up 
in  the  style  of  his  popular  "  Natural  Histories"  of 
1  The  Gent,'  <  The  Flirt,'  '  The  Ballet  Girl,'  &c., 
and  was  profusely  illustrated  by  Henning  and 
others,  six  of  the  illustrations  being  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert.  The  vignette  on  the  title-page  represents 
a  simpering  young  lady  holding  a  pottle  of  straw- 
berries ;  and  the  cover  is  a  very  graceful  design, 
printed  in  colours,  of  wreaths  of  strawberries  and 
a  pottle  filled  with  the  fruit.  In  the  same  year, 
1848,  Albert  Smith  issued — through  Mr.  Bentley, 
as  publisher — another  shilling  book  of  oddments, 
entitled  '  Comic  Sketches  from  the  Wassail  Bowl, 
with  twelve  admirable  illustrations  by  John  Leech. 
CUTHBERT  BBDE. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR  (7th  S.  iv.  228).— The  birth- 
place of  Prior  has  been  amply  considered  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  already,  without  leading  to  any  definite 
conclusion.  See  6th  S.  i.  172;  iv.  186;  ix.  209, 
278,  455;  x.  357.  J.  MASZELL. 

MENQES  (7th  S.  iv.  348).— St.  Menge,  called 
also  St.  Memie,  in  Latin  Memmius,  is  accountec 
to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Ohalons-sur-Marne 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  styles  him  the  patron  of  thai 
city,  and  records  several  miracles  that  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  worked  ('Liber  de  Gloria  Con 
fessorum,'  cap.  Ixvi.,  "  De  Memmio  Catalaunens 
Bpiscopo  ").  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ancien 
martyrology,  styled  "  Martyrologium  Vetustiui 
Occidentalis  Ecclesise  D.  Hieronymo  a  variis  Scrip 
toribus  tributum,"  but  is  included  in  those  o 
Wandalbert,  Usuard,  and  Adon;  and  in  the 


modern  Eoman  he  is  called  "  a  Roman  citizen." 
t  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  In  his  'Life,' 
written  by  an  historian  of  the  seventh  century,  he 
i  said  to  have  been  sent  into  France  by  the  Apostle 
t.  Peter,  in  company  with  St.  Sixtus,  the  first 
Mshop  of  Rheims,  and  St.  Denys,  of  Paris.  But 

later  writer,  in  the  ninth  century,  Alman,  a  monk 
>f  the  Abbey  of  Hautvilliers,  in  the  diocese  of 
Iheims,  says  that  he  was  sent  by  St.  Clement  of 
lome.  Alban  Butler,  however,  in  whose  *  Lives  of 
he  Saints '  A.  H.  has  not  searched  with  due  dili- 
gence, probably  from  forgetfulness  that  St.  Menge  is 
commonly  known  as  St.  Memmius,  claims  Flodoard 
as  his  voucher  that  he  was  contemporary  with  St. 
Sixtus,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  in  A.D.  290— that  is, 

hen  Caius  was  Pope ;  and  adds  that  the  whole 
>rovince  of  Champagne  was  the  theatre  of  his 
postolic  labours. 

A  church  was  built  in  his  honour  in  one  of  the 
'aubourgs  of  Chalons,  called  Buxerie  or  Boissiere ; 
and  an  abbey  close  by,  which  bears  his  name, 
existed  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  inhabited 
3y  monks.  Later  on  the  abbey  church  was  served 
for  some  years  by  the  Secular  Canons  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Chalons;  but  about  the  year  1125  the 
abbey  was  given  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  held  it  up  to  the  Sup- 
pression. The  principal  feast  of  St.  Menge  is 
celebrated  on  August  5  ;  on  December  16  is  com- 
memorated, in  the  martyrology  of  the  French 
Church,  the  translation  of  his  body  from  its 
original  resting-place  in  868,  by  order  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  to  the  new  church ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  is  commemorated  his  arrival  at 
Chalons,  that  was  attended  by  so  many  blessings. 
For  further  details,  see  '  Bibliotheque  Sacree,'  par 
Richard  et  Giraud  ;  Bosquet,  *  Historia  Ecclesise 
Galliee,'  p.  2,  lib.  v.  p.  1 ;  'Gallia  Christiana,' 
torn.  ix. ;  S.  Gregorii  *  Turonensis  Opera,'  ed.  Ben. ; 

Martyrologium  Romanum  Usuardi,'  edidit  J. 
Baptiste  Sollerius  ;  '  Mabilloni  Analecta,'  torn.  ii. ; 
Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  498 ;  '  Les  Vies  des  Saints,' 
composers  par  Adrien  Baillet,  Paris,  1704. 

WILLIAM  COOKE,  F.S.A. 

Joanne  gives  St.  Menges  in  the  Ardennes,  but 
St.  Menge  in  the  Vosges.  Manage,  in  'Vocab. 
Hagiologique,'  gives  "Memmius,  S.  Menge,  ler 
Ev.  de  Chalons  sur  Marne,  Natal.  5  Aout,  VIII. 
siecle."  R.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

ST.  SOPHIA  "(7th  S.  iv.  328,  371).— This  query 
might,  one  would  think,  have  suggested  to  some 
accurate  and  well-informed  person  a  note  on  the 
Christian  relics  lately  discovered  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia.  No  such  person  having  appeared, 
I  beg  to  say  that  a  closet  or  small  vestry  has 
been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  and 
within  it  a  crucifix  and  certain  other  sacred 
ornaments  and  vessels,  all  which  it  is  supposed 
were  hurriedly  placed  there  during  the  siege  of 
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1453,  and  they  have  remained  there  ever  since. 
Nor  have  they  even --no w  been  disturbed.  "The 
Turks  have  not  dared  to  interfere  with  them,"  says 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  at  Constantinople  last 
year,  and  who  then  saw  the  vestry  and  its  con- 
tents. My  friend  is  an  able  and  competent  wit- 
ness ;  and  as  I  make  this  statement  on  his  autho- 
rity it  will  not  (thank  Goodness !)  be  open  to  any 
contributor  to  charge  me  with  error.  A.  J.  M. 

BEEHIVE  HOUSES  (7th  S.  iv.  203,  369).— Such 
huts  I  have  just  seen  on/the  borders  of  the  Shiel 
river,  in  Argyllshire.  One  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction. I  saw  this  finished  in  the  six  days  that 
I  remained  in  the  neighbourhood — walls  and  roof 
all  of  thick  turf  and  "  shaped  like  an  elongated 
beehive."  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

CHINA  PLATES  (7th  S.  iv.  227,  334).— The  com- 
munication from  R.  N.  reminds  me  that  I  have  a 
china  bowl  of  the  same  kind  as  he  describes, 
which  was  given  to  me  some  years  ago  by  my 
uncle's  widow.  She  died  about'seven  years  ago,  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  and  she  told  me  it  was  the  only 
piece  she  had  of  a  tea-set  which  was  made  for  her 
uncle  (who  was  in  the  navy)  when  he  was  in 
China.  The  bowl  is  of  plain  white  china,  with  a 
coat  of  arms  and  crest  painted  on  it. 

HENRY  DRAKE. 

HISTORY  ALL  AWRY  (7th  S.  iv.  221,  289).— I 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  rejoinder  to  MR.  EYE'S 
reply  to  my  criticisms  of  his  account  of  the  Wai- 
poles.  Indeed,  his  reply  is  no  reply  at  all. 

I  only  wish  to  assure  the  readers  of  *N.  &  Q.' 
that  before  I  wrote  I  had  not  even  heard  of  MR. 
BYE'S  article  in  the  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Maga- 
zine on  the  Walpole  pedigree. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  more  than  three 
months  ago  I  gave  privately  the  same  positive 
denial  to  MR.  RYE.  H.  S.  WALPOLE. 

Stagbury,  Surrey. 

ORORES  (7th  S.  iv.  247,  358).— I  am  obliged  to 
MR.  H.  DRAKE  and  A.  H.  for  their  replies.  They 
have  given  some  elucidation  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  why  no 
French  dictionary,  and  no  Frenchman  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  has  given  or  has  heard  of  the 
word.  A.  H.  says  "Cicero  has  the  word  oror,  whence 
the  plural  or  ores."  I  wish  he  would  kindly  tell  me 
where  in  Cicero  this  is  found.  1  have  hunted  in 
every  Latin  Dictionary,  but  have  failed  to  find  the 
word.  EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

Fontenelle  has  told  somewhere  a  nice  and 
suggestive  story.  Towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth or  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  report  was  heard  of  a  child  born  with  a 
gold  tooth.  Physicians  and  students  engaged  in 
natural  philosophy  took  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  immediately  undertook  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  Of  course  they  did  not  agree,  and 


there  was  a  learned  controversy  on  this  curious 
topic.  Some  one  at  last  took  it  into  his  head  to 
examine  the  child  and  the  tooth,  and  then  it  was 
made  out  that  the  tooth  had  been  artificially  covered 
over  with  a  thin  leaf  of  gold.  Even  then  it  was  not 
sure  that  the  child  had  been  born  with  any  tooth  at 
all.  Fontenelle  concluded,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
"  On  e'crivit  les  dissertations ;  et  puis,  on  consulta 
1'orfevre."  This  story  was  called  to  my  mind  by 
MR.  VYVYAN'S  question.  He  says  that  at 
Amiens  he  saw  above  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Law  Courts  buildings  "Salle  des  orores."  He  in- 
quired in  these  columns  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  orores,  and  he  did  get  explanations.  I  do 
not  know  the  word  orores — no  Frenchman  would 
understand  it ;  and  I  wonder  that  a  word  could  be 
placed  over  an  entrance  to  law  courts  buildings  of 
any  country  that  should  not  be  intelligible  to  the 
people.  Such  inscriptions  are  generally  devised  to 
have  a  meaning,  and  a  very  plain  one,  and  not  to 
be  puzzles.  MR.  VYVYAN  says  he  asked  many 
French  friends.  Why  did  he  not  ask  the  porter  of 
the  building  ?  I  never  was  at  Amiens,  and  I  have 
seen  neither  the  Palais  de  Justice  nor  the  inscrip- 
tion; but  I  strongly  suspect  that  where  MR.  VYVYAN 
has  read  "  Salle  des  orores  "  there  must  be  "  Salle 
des  ordres,"  and  that  it  probably  refers  to  the  "  pro- 
cedure des  ordres  et  contributions/'  to  use  a  legal 
term.  See  'Code  de  Procedure  Civile,'  part  i. 
liv.  y.  titre  quatorzieme,  "Del'  Ordre."  See  also 
the  general  index  to  *  Les  Codes  Frane.ais,'  s.v. 
"Ordre."  H.  GAIDOZ. 

22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris. 

Is  it  possible  that  if  your  correspondent  had  put 
a  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose  he  would  have  read 
"Salle  des  ordres"?  K. 

Will  your  correspondent  A.  H.  kindly  state  in 
which  of  Cicero's  works  he  has  met  with  "  the  form 
oror,  whence  the  plural  orores"!  No  such  form  is 
given  in  any  Latin  dictionary  that  I  have  been  able 
to  consult.  Oreur,  herald,  is  given  in  Roquefort's 
'  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Romane.'  Is  this  of  any 
use  to  your  querist  at  the  first  reference  ? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

STRONNAY  (7th  S.  iv.  327).— Is  not  this  Storno- 
way?  The  transposition  of  the  r  presents  no 
difficulty,  I  think.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv. 
269).— 

In  'Sermons  Preached  in  a  Religious  House,'  1869, 
vol.  i.  p.  316,  the  quotation  in  inverted  commas  is  :— 
Our  homes  are  here  too  narrow, 

Our  work  lies  far  apart, 
We  scarce  share  joy  or  sorrow 

With  the  dearest  of  our  heart : 
There  will  be  room  above, 

In  our  great  Father's  Hall, 
To  live  with  those  we  love, 
Through  the  best  time  of  all. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 

Annals  of  the  English  Stage  from  Thomas  Betterton  to 
Edmund  Kean.  By  Dr.  Doran,  P.S.A.  Edited  and 
revised  by  Robert  W.  Lowe.  3  vols.  (Nimmo.) 
To  readers  of  « N.  &  Q.'  the  works  of  Dr.  Doran,  with 
their  pleasant  blending  of  antiquarian  information  and 
social  gossip,  are  well  known.  To  a  portion  of  them  it 
will  be  good  news  that  the  scarcest  and  the  most  popular 
of  these,  the  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  first  published  under 
the  characteristic  title  of  '  Their  Majesties'  Servants,' 
has  now  been  reissued  in  an  edition  de  luxe.  During 
many  years  this  work,  which  has  been  greatly  in  request 
with  book  illustrators,  has  been  at  a  fancy  price.  It  is 
now,  in  an  absolutely  sumptuous  form,  brought  within 
reach  of  the  reading  public.  Editor  of  'N.  &  Q.'  as  he 
was,  Dr.  Doran  was  not  fully  sensible  to  the  truth  of  the 
motto,  "Always  verify  your  quotations,"  which  should 
follow  that  famous  and  historic  utterance  of  Capt. 
Guttle  which  now  stands  in  solitary  dignity  on  the  title- 
page.  His  work,  accordingly,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  read, 
is  not  wholly  trustworthy.  Its  shortcomings  in  this 
respect  have  been  remedied  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lowe, 
one  of  the  youngest  and  the  most  erudite  of  students  of 
stage  history.  With  the  minute  and  conscientious 
fidelity  of  a  herald,  Mr.  Lowe  has  gone  over  the  pages  of 
'  Their  Majesties'  Servants,'  verifying  quotations,  supply- 
ing references,  and  regulating  and,  if  needs  be,  correct- 
ing impetuosities  of  statement.  This  task  Mr.  Lowe  has 
discharged  with  commendable  industry  and  acumen. 
His  notes  are  condensed  and  to  the  point.  They  appear 
few  and  unobtrusive;  they  are,  in  fact,  numerous  and 
important.  We  would  fain  have  had  them  more,  since, 
large  as  is  the  amount  of  information  Dr.  Doran  supplies, 
it  is  far  from  exhaustive.  New  materials  have  of  late 
been  brought  within  reach  of  the  stage  historian,  and 
information  supplementary  to  that  Dr.  Doran  has  sup- 
plied, especially  with  reference  to  the  earliest  actors, 
would  be  welcome.  A  general  index  at  the  close  of  the 
work  is,  moreover,  preferable  to  the  three  indexes  which 
are  aflixed  to  the  respective  volumes. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  edition  has  a  decidedly  antiquarian 
flavour.  Its  superb  copper-plate  portraits  of  actors  after 
designs  by  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Zoffany,  &c.,  some 
of  them  drawn  from  curious  and  recondite  quarters,  and 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  are  what  will  com- 
mend the  book  to  general  approval.  Even  more  precious 
than  these,  however,  are  the  woodcuts  on  Japanese  paper 
which  serve  for  headpieces.  Whence  some  of  them  were 
drawn  is  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Few  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  etage  can  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  many  of  these  designs.  To  the 
first  chapter  is  prefixed  a  beautifully  executed  design  of 
the  Bear  Garden.  Successive  chapters  are  headed  by 
the  Swan  Theatre  as  it  appeared  in  1614:  the  Globe  six- 
teenth century;  the  Fortune,  sixteenth  century ;' the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  1714 ;  two  views  of  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  Dorset  Garden,  1662.  Following  designs  pre- 
sent Colley  Gibber,  D'Avenant,  Mrs.  Ceftlivre?  Stede, 
Barton  Booth,  Peg  Woffington,  and  innumerable  other 


pit  checks,  Milward's  benefit  ticket,  drawn  by  Hogarth 
and  numerous  other  objects  of  no  less  interest:    Difficult 
indeed  is  it  to  conceive  a  book  of  this  class  deserving 
higher  praise  or  appealing  to  a  larger  public.     It  is 
pleasant  to  see  an  old  favourite  in  so  lovely  and  artistic 


areas    ana  not  less  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
wholly  English,   and  in  design  and  execution  owes 
nothing  to  a  foreign  source. 


THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  opens  with  a  care- 
fully drawn  and  instructive  picture  of  <  Rural  France,' 
a  country  of  which  most  of  those  who  rush  at  express 
speed  over  the  line  of  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  have 
but  the  faintest  conception.  The  outcome  of  the  study 
here  presented  is  that  the  peasant  proprietor  cannot  be 
created  at  will,  that  he  will  not  thrive  on  land  which 
does  not  support  rabbits,  and  that  the  metayer  system 
is  worthy  of  attention  as  a  possible  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  land  question—"  if  there  be  implicit  con- 
fidence between  the  landlord  and  his  working  partner." 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  whether  this  desirable  and 
necessary  confidence  can  itself  be  created,  any  more  than 
the  peasant  proprietor.  The  'Ministry  of  Fine  Art' 
carries  us  over  a  wide  field  of  history,  and  brings  before 
us  in  picturesque  succession  the  Roman  palace  at  Wood- 
chester,  the  very  ancient  Title  of  St.  Pudentiana  in  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Oriental  magnificence  of  St.  Mark'i 
and  of  Monreale,  and  the  more  purely  Western  glories 
of  Orvieto  and  Siena,  and  of  Or  San  Michele  in  the  City 
of  Flowers.  '  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski '  is  a  name  which 
calls  up  visions  of  a  past  when  as  yet  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  had  not  taken  place.  Prince  Adam  Casirair 
was  the  national  candidate  for  the  uneasy  crown  of 
Poland  against  Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  His  son,  Prince 
Adam,  the  subject  of  the  notice,  was  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  in  1803 ;  in  1830  he  was  head  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Warsaw,  and  thereafter  an  exile.  Finit 
Polonicet  In  '  A  Plea  for  Peace  '  the  Edinburgh  shows 
itself  somewhat  more  optimistic  as  to  the  preservation 
of  European  peace  than  the  general  sense  of  uneasiness 
may  seem  to  warrant.  Si  vis  pacem,  para  lellum,  would 
appear  to  be  the  favourite  motto  of  more  than  one  of  the 
great  powers. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  in  its  consideration 
of  the  'Catholic  Revival  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,' 
gives  high  praise  to  Father  Paul,  the  fragile  ascetic 
student,  the  libliotheca  ambulans,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  whose  establishment  it  credits  with 
being  "one  of  the  capital  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  The  importance  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  apt 
to  be  too  mueh  forgotten  in  these  days,  and  the  reviewer 
has  done  well  in  emphasizing  it.  In  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Count  Beust  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  men 
whose  very  names  are  a  history  in  themselves— the 
"Citizen  King,"  Louis  Philippe,  carving  at  his  own 
dinner  table,  and  carving  badly;  John  of  Saxony 
angering  Bismarck's  royal  master  at  Berlin  as  the  very 
man  whom  he  could  not  scold ;  Napoleon  III.,  "  un- 
prepared for  war  "  when  Beust  would  have  had  him  let 
slip  the  dogs, — and  we  watch  the  dramatic  struggle  for 
German  supremacy  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  decided 
at  Sadowa.  Among  calmer  subjects  the  Quarterly 
makes  October  its  time  of '  Roses,'  and  has  a  suggestive 
article  on  « Dairy  Produce,'  a  topic  involving  questions  of 
no  little  importance  to  those  who,  when  they  ask  for 
milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  would  like  to  be  able  to  think 
that  they  get  it— but  cannot.  The  article  on  the  '  i 
Canal  and  the  Egyptian  Question  '  takes  a  very  fai  _  _ 
able  view  of  the  French  position  on  that  question,  ai 
thinks  that  we  may  shortly  find  ourselves  obliged 
adopt  what  it  states  as  the  French  policy  in  Egypt. 

To  the  series  of  privately  printed  opuscules,  now  rapi 
augmenting  in  number,  value,  and  interest,  Mr.  Edwai 
Walford,  M.A.,  has  added  In  Memoriam  Bro.  Cornell 
Walford,  a  short  sketch  of  the  literary  life  of  his 
man.    A  full  tribute  is  herein  paid  to  the  unfla^ 
industry  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  of  whom  a  port 
is  supplied.     The  interest  of  the  volume  extends  01 
side  the  enterprising  society  to  which  the  Messrs.  W« 
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ford  belonged,  but  the  strict  limits  of  the  issue  place  it 
within  reach  of  few  readers.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that 
the  collections  Mr.  Walford  made  with  a  view  to  the 
issue  of  a  'Dictionary  of  Periodical  Literature/  an 
enormous  undertaking,  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Edmond,  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  to  publication. 
Friends  of  Cornelius  Walford  who  seek  to  possess  the 
biography  can  apply  to  Mr.  Walford,  at  Hyde  Park 
Mansions. 

MB.  ALFRED  WALLIS,  of  Exeter,  has  undertaken  to 
complete  a  second  series  of  the  '  Angler's  Note-Book  '  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell.  The  work  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

MR.  CHARLES  J.  CLARK,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  an- 
nounces the  "  Index  Library/'  a  series  of  indexes  and 
calendars  to  British  records,  edited  by  W.  P.  W.  Philli- 
more,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  The  publication  of  this  desirable 
aeries  will  be  monthly,  and  will  begin  December  15. 


fiuttterf  to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
•ignature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

L  THOMAS  DIGBY  ("  Publishers  of  Poems  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall, Capt.  Morris,  George  Canning"). — Barry  Cornwall's 
Poems,  in  3  vols.,  were  published  .by  Henry  Colburn  & 
Co.,  1822 ;  Morris's  4  Lyra  Urban ica  '  by  Bentley.  Can- 
ning's works  were  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  Tegg, 
Virtue,  Longmans.  Ridgway,  and  Baldwin.  The  collected 
poems  appeared  with  a  memoir  in  1823.  The  publisher 
of  this  we  cannot  tell  you.  Some  contributor  will  pro- 
bably be  better  informed. 

MR.  ARTHUR  OWEN,  Wellington  House,  Clevedon, 
Somersetshire,  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  first  edition  of 
Prof.  De  Morgan's  '  Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra.' 
Communications  to  be  sent  direct. 

ARTHUR  OWEN  ("  Dr.  Dodd's  Sermon  on  Malt  ").— 
See  '  N.  &  Q.;  1"  S.  iii.  497,  or  Penny  Magazine,  vol.  i. 
p.  7. 

SALTIRE  ("  Catalogue  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Exhibi- 
tion ").— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  Dack  or  Mr.  J.  W.  Bodger, 
Peterborough. 

GEORGE  OGLE  ("  How  do  Crabs  change  their  Skin  ?  "). 
—We  can  only  refer  you  to  a  scientific  periodical,  suy 
Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip,  Chatto  &  Windus. 

JOHN  NEWNHAM  ("  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  ").— See  7">  S. 
iv.  420.  We  find  that  the  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
D.D.,  is  sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

ERRATUM. — P. 
read  Nethergong. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


col.  2,  1. 19,  for  "  Wethergong  " 


"  We  are  to  be  occupied  not  BO  much  with  literature 
as  with  books,  not  BO  much  with  criticism  as  with 
bibliography,  the  quaint  duenna  of  literature,  a  study 
apparently  dry,  but  not  without  its  humours." 

ANDREW  LANG. 

Tastefully  printed  in  old  style,  medium  8vo.  on  antique  paper 
with  numerous  Illuttrations  and  Embellishments. 

THE    FIRST    NUMBER    NOW   READY. 

PEICE  SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 

THE 

BOOK-WORM. 

A   MAGAZINE   OP   OLD-TIME    LITE- 
RATURE. 

In  the  pages  of  THE  BOOK- WORM  will  be  found 
abundance  of  lore  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  books  of  bygone  days.  The  Collector  will  also 
find  Papers  and  Jottings  on  his  own  speciality. 

Subjects  interesting  to  the  book -lover  will  be  treated 
by  competent  hands  and  in  a  sympathetic  spirit ; 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  continuous  Chapters,  and 
sometimes  detached  Articles,  as  well  as  in  shorter 
Paragraphs  and  Notes,  or  extracts  from  out-of-the- 
way  books.  The  whole  work  will  be  written  in  a 
condensed  yet  readable  style,  and  where  needful  illus- 
trated, and  will  form  a  vast  store  of  useful  and 
interesting  information. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Subjects  which  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  early  Numbers : — 

BHAKESPEARIANA.— CELEBRATED  DICTIONARIES.— CURIO- 
SITIES OP  PREFACES.— LIMRARY  CLUBS  AND  HAUNTS  — 
CAXTON  AND  HIS  IMMEDIATE  SUCCESSORS.— BTOEIKS  OP 
EMINENT  BOOKSELLERS,  PRINTERS,  AND  BIBLIOPHILES  — 
LITERARY  ANTAGONISMS.  —  FAMOUS  MAGAZINES  OP  THE 
PAST.— NEWS  LETTEBS  AND  NEWS  SHEETS.— CHRONICLES 
OF  ENGLAND.— FAMOUS  COLLECTIONS  AND  LIBRARIES  — 
OLD  CHURCH  AND  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES.— BIBLES  AND  DE- 
VOTIONAL BOOKS.— SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  WOODCUTS  — 
BALLADS  AND  SONGS.— ANGLING  AND  SPORTING  LITERA- 
TURE.—EARLY  ENGLISH  PRESSES  AND  THEIR  WORKS  — 
SCARCE  AND  UNIQUE  Books.  —  FIRST  EDITIONS  AND 
RESTRICTED  COPIES.  —  EARLY  BOOK  AUCTIONS.  —  BOOK- 
BINDING. 


Contents  of  No.  l,now  ready:— 
TO  the  GENTLE  READER.    Verses  by  Andrew  Lang 
The  BOOKWORM. 

JOHN    GOODWIN'S    SIX     BOOKSELLERS'    PROCTOR    NON- 
SUITED. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
OUR  PIONEER. 
JOHN^  WESLEY'S    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY.      By   Henry   B. 

GRUB-STREET  and  Its  JOURNAL.    By  W.  Roberts. 

MEMORANDUM-BOOK  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD. 

The  BIBLIOGRAPHER  of  the  "FRIENDS."    By  A.  C  Blckley 

AMERICANA. 

A  COMPARISON  of  SOME  AUCTION  PRICES  of  BOOKS  in  the 

SEVENTEENTH  and  NINETEENTH  CEHTDKIES     By  John 

Lawler. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS  in  IRELAND.    By  G.  L.  Gomme. 
MISCELLANEA  :  The  Most  Laboared  Book  in  the  World.-A  Costly 

Work.-Ariosto's    MSS.-A  Curious   Advertisement-' The    Spec- 

tator.'-Hand-book.-A  Metrical  Olio.-A  First  Edition. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C. 
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NOW  BEADY, 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS  NUMBER, 

DECEMBEB,  1887. 


CONTENTS. 
"  AND  LO  !  THE  FACE  WAS  HIS  OWN."     Frontispiece. 

From  a  Drawing  by  William  Hole,  A.R.S.A.,  engraved  by 

F.  Juengling. 
TICONDEROGA.     Illustrated  by  William  Hole,  A.B.S.A. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

A  DRIFT  from  REDWOOD  CAMP.  Illustrated.  Bret  Harte. 
TARPEIA.    With  a  Full-Page  Illustration.    Louise  Imogen 

Gniney. 
The  ZADOC  PINE  LABOUR  UNION.    Illustrated.    H.  C. 

Bnnner. 

The  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.    Elizabeth  Akers. 
IN  FLORENCE  with  ROMOLA.    Illustrated.    E.  H.  Blash- 

field  and  E.  W.  Blashfield. 
A  BONG  to  the  LUTE— For  a  Book  of  Airs.     Illustrated. 

Austin  Dobson. 

LAW  LANE.    Illustrated.    Sarah  Orme  Jewett. 
GOD'S  COMFORTER.    S.  Decatur  Smith,  jun. 
IN  DICKENS-LAND.    Edwin  Percy  Whipple. 
KING  SOLOMON'S  DREAM.    Graham  R.  Tomson. 
The  TINCTURE  of  SUCCESS.    T.  R.  Sullivan. 
ATYS.    Edith  M.  Thomas. 


London  :  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  Co. 
15,  Bedford-street,  Strand. 
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LACKWOOD'S          MAGAZINE, 

Mo.  866,  NOVEMBER.    2*.  6rf. 
Contents. 


JOYCE.    Chaps.  29-32. 
A  DRAMATIC  EFFECT. 
HANNAH  MORE. 

WHO  WERE  THEY?   A  Maltese  Apparition.    By  the  Marquess  of 

Lome. 

LITERARY  VOLUPTUARIES. 
RABBITS  in  AUSTRALIA.    By  C.  G.  N.  Lockhart. 
The  ACADEMICAL  OARSMAN. 
OfflSAR  BORGIA.-I.  The     CARDINAL    of  VALENCIA    (1478- 

1498).    By  M.  Charles  Yriarte. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  VERSUS  HOME  RULE. 
The  BALANCE  of  MILITARY  POWER   in  Europe.- Conclusion 

Italy,  Turkey,  and  English  Alliances. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


ALLEN'S 
^PORTMANTEAUS 

»  37.  STKAND,  LONDON. 

m       STRONG  DRESS  BASKETS, 
OVERLAND  TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE    BAGS,   Ao. 
Illustrated   Catalogues  free. 


SILVER  FITTINGS.  £6  St. 
AND  UPWARDS. 


PRIZE  MEDALS  TOR 
GENERAL   EXCELLENCE. 


o  BOOKSELLERS.— Wanted,  Picken's  'History 
JL  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  Black  Watch.'-G.  EGERTON,  Rose 
Villa,  Hythe,  Kent. 


THE     Al    TYPE-WRITING    OFFICE,    Rolls 
Chambers,  89,  Chancery-lane.  W.O.-^-All  kinds  of  DOCUMENTS 
COPIED  in  TYPE-WRITING.     Good  type-writing  is  easy  to  r*ad, 
accurate,  and  neat.    Same  price  as  pen-writing.    Specimens  sent. 


M_ 

I'ransfer  of  Literary  Property  carefully  condi 
obtained.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Highest 
tion  free.— IA,  Paternoster-row,  E.G. 


R.  A.  M.  BURGEES,  AUTHORS'  AGENT 

and  ACCOUNTANT.     Advice  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
Publishing.    Publishers'  Estimates  examined  on  behalf  of  Authors. 

conducted.    Safe  Opinions 
references.    Consulta- 
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LLIS        &        ELVEY, 

Dealers  in  Old  and  Bare  Books. 

Catalogue  61  now  ready,  post  free,  six  stamps. 

29,  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


•DIBLIOPHILE.—  NEW   CATALOGUE  (W)  of 

J->    RARE  BOOKS  prized  by  the  Collector. 

KKRR  &  RICHARDSON  Queen-street,  Glasgow. 


WHITAKER'S  ALMANACK.— The  Best,  the 

v  "  Most  Complete,  the  Cheapest,  and  the  Most  Useful  Almanack 
published.  The  1888  Edition,  considerably  improved,  will  be  ready  in 
December.  London:  WHITAKER  &  SONS. 


Now  ready,  Eighth  Edition,  price  Sixpence, 

['HE     SEARCH    for    a    PUBLISHERj 
or,  Counsels  for  a  Young  Author. 
W.  H.  BEER  &  CO.  33,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


Third  Edition,  Remodelled  and  greatly  Enlarged,  2  vols.  folio, 

PROTESTANT    EXILES   from  FRANCE;    or, 

XT  Huguenot  Refugees  and  their  Descendants  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  the  late  Rev.  DAVID  0.  A.  AGNEW.  Only  Fifty 
Copies  printed.  Price  71. 10*. 

Apply  to  46,  Gilmore-place,  Edinburgh. 


Gratis  on  application, 

A    CHAPTER   from    the    BOOK    called    the 
INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN  DON  QUIJOTE  de  la  MANCHA, 
which  by  some  mischance  has  not  till  now  been  printed. 

GEORGE  REDWAY,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 
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ENEALOGIA       BEDF  ORDIENSIS. 


Now  in  the  press.    Issue  limited  to  100  copies. 
The  above  work,  which  will  consist  of  about  225  pp.  super-royal  8vo., 
will  contain  some  thousands-of  evidences  carefully  extracted  from  the 
Bishop's  Transcripts  of  the  Parish  Registers  for  the  Archdeaconry  of 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  OP  MARY,   QUEEN  OP 

SCOTS  :  HER  HAIR  AND  PERUKES. 

(See  7">  S.  iv.  81, 121, 281,  361,  381.) 

I  had  sent  my  notes  to  the  Editor  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Saturday  Review,  October  22,  or  I 
would  have  incorporated  in  them  some  reference  to 
the  most  interesting  article  in  the  journal  just  named 
on  '  The  Portraits  of  Mary  Stuart '  in  the  recent 
Peterborough  Exhibition,  which  the  writer  justly 
terms  a  "  singularly  interesting  series  of  portraits 
of  all  kinds,"  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have 
delighted ;  adding  that  "  perhaps  never  before 
have  so  many  portraits  of  a  single  individual  been 
gathered  together  in  one  small  room."  Their 
"  number  and  variety  is  simply,  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son would  have  remarked,  '  prodigious  ! '  * 

The  chief  point  on  which  I  wish  to  touch  is  the 
disputed  question  as  to  the  colour  of  Mary  Stuart's 
hair.  The  writer,  speaking  of  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Mary  painted  by  Juan  de  Medina  (lent  by 
Mr.  John  Ferrier  to  the  Peterborough  Exhibition), 
representing  her  as  Dauphiness  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
says  : — 

"  The  hair  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the  famous  lock 
which  the  Queen  treasures,  but,  after  some  reluctance, 
graciously  allowed  to  be  included  among  the  Peterborough 

relics.    It  is  of  the  loveliest  golden  hue,  and  very  fine 

of  the  fairest  auburn,  and  the  lock  of  it  sent  by  the  Queen 
bears  no  trace  whatever  of  having  at  any  time  been  in- 


rations.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  secret  drawer 
of  a  beautiful  cabinet  of  tortoiseshell,  inlaid  with  buhl, 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  who  inherited  it 
from  his  father,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  doubtless  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  history." 

This  cabinet  was  lent  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Ter- 
centenary Exhibition  at  Peterborough,  and,  from 
its  size  and  beauty,  naturally  attracted  much  interest 
apart  from  its  historical  fame.  It  was  brought  over 
from  France  by  Mary  Stuart,  and  given  by  her  to 
the  Eegent,  Lord  Mar,  from  whom,  through  the 
marriage  of  his  great-granddaughter,  Mary  Erskine, 
with  William  Hamilton  of  Wisham  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Belhaven  family.  It  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Queen  by  Eobert,  eighth  Lord 
Belhaven  and  Stenton,  together  with  the  tress  of 
hair  and  a  purse  worked  by  the  Queen  of  Scots 
(also  exhibited  at  Peterborough),  with  the  request 
that  it  might  be  preserved  either  at  Holyrood  or 
Windsor.  It  is  kept  at  Windsor.  The  "  Lock  of 
Queen  Mary's  Hair"  (No.  98  in  the  catalogue) 
should  rather  be  described  as  a  large  tress  of  hair ; 
and  it  excited  as  much  interest  as  the  rosary,  veil, 
and  the  chief  portraits.  It  is  preserved  in  a  glass 
case,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hold  the  tress  in 
my  hand,  and  to  feel  its  soft  silkiness.  A  ring  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Forbes  Irvine,  containing  a 
single  hair  of  Mary  "Stuart.  It  formed  a  fine  thin 
line  round  the  edge  of  the'crystal.  A  small  brooch 
containing  hair  of  Mary  Stuart  was  also  lent  by 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Erskine ;  but  the  tress  sent  by  Her 
Majesty  was  the  only  hair  in  the  exhibition  from 
which  it  was  possible  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
the  colour.  It  determines  that  point  beyond  all 
controversy. 

In  describing  the  portraits  at  Peterborough  the 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  says : — 

"  Rev.  E.  Bradley 's  celebrated  miniature  represents  the 
Queen  as  still  in  mourning  for  Francis  II.  She  is  a  very 
beautiful  young  woman ;  but  it  is  the  only  portrait  in 
which  her  hair  is  painted,  as  Scott  describes  it,  '  dark 
brown.'  AH  the  other  portraits  are  at  one  on  this  point, 
proving  thereby  the  authenticity  of  the  lock  preserve^  by 
the  Queen,  and  also  that,  since  she  possessed  naturally 
the  fashionable  colour  of  the  day,  there  was  no  need  for 
her  to  use  any  of  the  dyes  then,  as  now,  so  greatly  in 
vogue." 

A  photograph  from  the  miniature  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  my  '  Fotheringhay  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.'  The  miniature  is  also  copied,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  large  cabinet,  in  the  two  pages  of 
illustrations  of  the  portraits  and  relics  given  in  the 
Queen  newspaper,  August  27.  A  replica  of  the 
miniature  was  at  Blenheim,  and  was  sold  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Christie's,  August,  1886. 
The  Blenheim  and  Mr.  Bradley's  miniatures  were 
then  examined  by  several  experts,  and  both  of  them 
were  judged  to  be  original  contemporary  portraits. 
They  were  presumed  to  be  painted  by  Jehan  de 
Court  about  the  date  1663,  when  Mary  Stuart 
would  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  A  copy  of  the 
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miniature  by  a  contemporary  artist,  Catharine  da 
Costa,  is  in  the  Earl  of  Dysart's  collection  at  Ham 
House.  We  applied  for  the  loan  of  it,  but  in  vain. 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland  gives  a  very  full  description 
of  it  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  her  '  Mary  Stuart, 
speaking  of  the  hideousness  of  the  widow's  head- 
dress, &c.  This  miniature  must  have  been  a  great 
favourite,  for  no  fewer  than  four  copies  of  it  were 
exhibited  at  Peterborough,  all  smaller  than  the 
original,  and  one,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  with  the  oval  turned  upwards  instead 
of  horizontally,  and  without  the  lettering  "  Maria 
Kegina  Scotorum."  It  was  copied  by  Bernard 
Lens,  and  bears  his  signature,  with  the  date 
"1720."  Another  of  the  copies,  lent  by  Miss 
Petit,  was  signed  with  his  monogram,  "  B.  L."  A 
similar  portrait  is  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  back 
of  which  is  written  (supposed  to  be  in  Bernard 
Lens's  own  manuscript)  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland, 
by  leave  of  his  grace  Duke  Hambleton  in  whose 
hands  ye  originall  is  taken  out  of  her  Strong  Box 
after  she  was  beheaded  after  an  originall.  Bernard 
Lens,  London  fecit  Oct.  1747. "  He  not  only  made 
many  copies  of  the  miniature,  but  he  also  painted 
many  portraits  in  the  costume  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  Vertue,  who  was  his 
pupil,  that  a  certain  lady  whose  portrait  he  had 
painted  complained  to  him  that  he  had  not  made 
her  like  Mary  Stuart. 

The  critic  says  that  the  hair  of  Mary  Stuart  in 
Mr.  Bradley 's  miniature  is  "  dark  brown."  I  should 
have  called  it  auburn,  as  there  is  a  decided  ruddy 
tint  to  be  seen  in  it.  But  "all  the  other  por- 
traits "  were  not  "  at  one  on  this  point,''  and  did 
not  represent  the  hair  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  of  the 
same  golden  colour  as  that  of  the  tress  in  the 
possession  of  Her  Majesty.  I  believe  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  almost  all  shades  and  hues  of 
hair  were  represented,  and  that  in  some  of  the  por- 
traits the  hair  was  very  dark.  It  is  dark  auburn  in 
the  profile  by  Paris  Bordone,  lent  by  Miss  Fletcher. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  question  as  to  her 
dyeing  her  hair.  Her  real  golden  tresses  probably 
never  altered  in  colour  until  neuralgic  pains,  coupled 
with  the  long  term  of  her  rigorous  imprisonment, 
blanched  them.  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  in  writing 
of  the  world-wide  popularity  of  Mary  Stuart,  says, 
"Tresses  of  every  shade  of  golden,  auburn,  and 
chestnut  are  preserved  and  fondly  exhibited  as 
well- attested  portions  of  her  hair." 
The  Saturday  reviewer  says  : — 
"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mary  Stuart  in- 
dulged in  wigs.  Her  hair  was  of  the  colour  then  most 
in  vogue,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  interfere  with  it  by 
any  artificial  means.  That  it  was  exceptionally  abundant 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  her  head  was  cut  off,  the 
executioner  held  it  up  to  her  enemies  and  the  friends  of 
Elizabeth  by  the  hair." 

But  R.  Wingfield,  the  eye-witness  of  the  execu- 
tion, distinctly  says  that  she  came  forth  for  her 
execution  with  "her  borrowed  hair  awborne 


7th  S.  iv.  362);  and  that  when  her  head  was  cut 
off  and  the  executioner  "  lifted  it  up  " — it  does  not 
say  that  he  did  so  by  the  hair— it  "  appeared  as 
grey  as  if  she  had  been  three-score-and-ten  years 
old,  poled  very  short."  So  that  it  appears  from 
,his  that  over  her  real  hair,  which  had  turned  grey 

,nd  was  closely  cut,  she  wore  an  auburn  peruke. 

!n  Amyas  Cawood's  picture  (at  Abbotsford)  of  the 
severed  head,  "  one  pearl  appears  among  the  dark 

ocks  which  have  been  replaced  by  the  artist,''  says 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland.     In  my  *  Fotheringhay ' 

p.  142)  I  said  :— 

"  With  reference  to  Mary's  hair,  close  cut  and  grey, 
he  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  said  that  it  had  been  so  cut  in 
iis  house  for  the  convenience  of  applying  cataclasms  to 

relieve  her  severe  headaches.  These  were  neuralgic,  and 

were  probably  the  chief  cause  of  her  hair  turning  grey. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  thought  otherwise  ;  for,  in  his 

note  to  '  Manfred,'  where  he  complains  that  he  is  '  grey- 
laired  with  anguish,'  he  mentions  as  instances  Mary 

Antoinette  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  turning  rapidly 
?rey, '  with  cares  and  sorrows ';  and  that  the  hair  of 
Mary's  grandson,  Charles  I.,  turned  quite  grey  in  like 

manner  during  his  stay  at  Carisbrook." 

Mr.  Froude  says,  "  The  coif  fell  off  and  the  false 
plaits."  Dr.  William  Kobertson  says,  "  Her  hair 
was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  tbat 
age  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks  and  of  dif- 
ferentTcolours. "  But  he  is  wrong  in  saying  "  black  " ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  tress  of  golden  hair  in  the  pos- 
session of  Her  Majesty. 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Perowne,  in  his 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Peterborough  Exhibi- 
tion of  portraits  and  relics,  said  : — 

"When  I  was  at  Windsor  I  saw  two  miniatures  of 
Mary  Stuart,  one  as  a  beautiful  woman  with  dark  hair, 
and  the  other  with  light  hair  and  not  as  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  latter  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  was 
said  to  be  an  authentic  likeness;  but  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  so.  As  regards  the  colour  of  her  hair,  I  under- 
stand that  it  was  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  not  perhaps 
to  that  age  alone,  for  ladies  to  sometimes  wear  light  hair 
and  at  other  times  dark  hair ;  and  this  would  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  portraits.  The  lock  of  hair 
which  has  been  sent  by  the  Queen  is  of  a  light  colour, 
contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  Mary's  hair  was 
dark." 

M.  de  Marias,  in  his  *  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart, 
Reine  d'Ecosse'  (Tours,  vingt-deuxieme  Edition, 
1886),  says  :— 

"  Les  historiens  n'ont  pas  moins  disserte  sur  la  couleur 
des  cheveux  de  Marie  Stuart,  que  tous  neanmoins  vantent 
comme  fort  beaux.  Walter  Scott  pretend  qu'ils  etaient 
noirs ;  Mignet,  d'apres  les  contemporains,  les  fait  blonds ; 
M.  Dargaud  les  compare  &  un  rayon  de  soleil,  et  Michelet 
les  veut  roux.  Sur  ce  point,  comme  sur  tant  d'autres,  il 
faut  encore  recourir  au  temoinage  de  Brantome  et  des 
poetes  de  la  Pleiade  :  tous  s'accordent  a  dire  que  Marie 
etait  blonde,  et  ne  different  entre  eux  qu'au  sujet  de  la 
nuance.  Brantome  parle  de  '  ses  cheveux  si  beaux,  si 
blonds  et  si  cendres ';  Kousard,  de  '  1'or  de  ses  cheveux 
anneles  et  tresses  ';  et  Kenaud  de  Beaune,  qui  prononca 
I'oraisori  funebre  de  Marie  Stuart,  parle  egalement  de 
'sea  cheveux  si  blonds  et  forts  devenua  tous  blaucs  & 
cause  de  ea  longuo  prison  "'  d>.  277). 
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I  believe  that  in  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kobertson — to  which  I  cannot  now  refer — there  is 
an  inventory  of  various  things  that  belonged  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  that  the  list  includes 
numerous  perukes.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
can  give  the  reference  to  this. 

The  Saturday  reviewer,  in  speaking  of  the  Blair's 
College  picture,  in  which  the  hair  is  auburn,  says  : 

"What  is  specially  remarkable  about  this  picture  is,  that 
it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  flatly  contradicting  one 
of  Mr.  Froude's  unkindest  and  most  mischievous  remarks 
anent  the  Queen  of  Scots.  That  historian,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, intimates  that,  '  in  order  to  produce  a  dra- 
matic sensation  on  the  scaffold/  she  had  put  on,  under 
her  black  dress,  a  suit  of  vivid  crimson,  so  that '  when 
she  took  off  her  upper  dress  she  stood  on  the  black  scaf- 
fold, with  the  black  figures  round  her,  blood  red  from 
head  to  foot/  Now  Amyas  Cawood,  in  his  picture,  has 
introduced  in  the  left  corner,  as  if  seen  through  a 
window,  a  representation  of  the  tragedy  on  the  scaffold. 
The  Queen  is  shown  as  kneeling  to  receive  her  coup  de 
grdce.  She  wears,  it  is  true,  a  red  under-shirt  with  no 
sleeves  ;  but  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  divest 
herself  of  her  petticoat,  she  still  retains  that  garment, 
and  it  is  of  black  satin." 

But  Eobert  Wingfield,  the  eye-witnesa,  in  his 
minute  description  of  her  execution  dress,  says 
that  she  wore  a  gown  of  black  satin  with  a  long 
train,  with  a  "  kirtle  wholly  of  fine  figured  black 
satin,  and  her  petticoat-upper-body,  unlaced  in  the 
back,  of  crimson  satin,  and  her  petticoat  skirt  of 
crimson  velvet."  In  the  disrobing  "  she  began  to 
make  herself  ready,  putting  on  a  pair  of  sleeves 
with  her  own  hands,  which  the  two  executioners 
before  had  rudely  put  off."  She  also  retained  "  her 
petticoat  and  kirtle."  The  petticoat  was  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  not  of  black  satin.  I  think  that  any  appa- 
rent discrepancy  between  this  description  and  that 
represented  in  the  picture  may  be  reconciled  thus : 
when  she  stood  up  fronting  the  spectator  she  would 
be  crimson  from  head  to  foot ;  but  when  kneeling 
down  in  profile  to  the  spectator  the  black  satin 
kirtle  would  be  seen,  the  opening  in  front,  showing 
the  crimson  petticoat,  not  being  visible  from  that 
point  of  view.  I  commented  in  my  '  Fothering- 
hay'  (pp.  128, 143)  on  Mr.  Froude's  misrepresenta- 
tion?, and  also  pointed  out  that,  except  the 
executioners  and  (possibly)  her  two  maidens,  there 
is  no  proof  that  she  had  "  black  figures  all  around 
her  "  to  add  to  the  effect  of  what  Mr.  Froude  con- 
siders a  cleverly  contrived  tableau  vivant,  or  thea- 
trical performance.  He  seeks  to  degrade  this  most 
touching  scene  by  adding,  "Her  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing so  extraordinary  a  costume  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  pictorial  effect 
must  have  been  appalling." 

No  wonder  that  the  Quarterly  Review  (April, 
1870,  p.  520)  denounced  Mr.  Froude  for  represent- 
ing Mary  Stuart's  career  as  "  a  cunning  stage  play 
from  beginning  to  end,"  and  said  : — 

"  Not  even  in  the  last  fatal  scene  is  this  writer  awed 
by  the  dignity  and  majesty,  learnt  in  long  years  of  dis- 


tress, which  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  friend  and  foe  of 

the  sufferer  alike,  has  cheerfully  acknowledged What 

shall  we  say  to  the  cruel  hatred  (we  must  use  plain  lan- 
guage) which  breathes  in  every  line  of  the  description  of 
her  execution?  Simply  that  it  entirely  overshoots  its 

mark Literature  has  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  more 

shocking  abuse  of  language,"  &c. 

Lord  Burleigh's  agent,  "R.  W.,"  was  a  far  truer 
and  more  sympathetic  reporter  of  the  terrible 
event.  In  Dr.  Lingard's  description  of  the  execu- 
tion dress  (vi.  466)  he  says,  "  Her  purpoint  was  of 
black  figured  satin,  and  under  it  a  bodice,  unlaced 
on  the  back,  of  crimson  satin,  with  the  skirt  of 
crimson  velvet." 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  may  mention 
that  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  together  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  were  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  April,  1865, 
they  were  asked  to  write  in  the  book  of  "  Confes- 
sions "  as  to  their  favourite  queen,  king,  hero,  poet, 
artist,  author,  virtue,  cplour,  dish,  flower,  name, 
occupation,  amusement,  motto,  dislike,  locality, 
ambition.  The  three  royal  personages  duly  filled 
up  the  vacant  spaces  under  these  diverse  heads ; 
and  under  the  head  of  "Queen,"  while  the  Princess 
of  Wales  wrote  "  Queen  Dagmar,"  the  Prince  and 
the  Duohess  of  Teck  each  wrote  "  Mary,  Queen  of 

Scots."  CUTHBERT   BEDE. 

It  is  unfair  to  hold  me  responsible  for  the  errors 
and  opinions  of  others,  so  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
extract  descriptive  of  the  dress  and  appearance  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  morning  of  her  execu- 
tion was  literally  transcribed  by  me  from  a  note  ap- 
pended to  vol.  i.  p.  274  of  the  edition  of  the '  Remains 
of  Thomas  Hearne,'  in  3  vols.,  published  by  John 
Russell  Smith  in  1869.  The  date  of  it  there  given 
is  "  the  8  of  February  1586."  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  omission  of  the  usual  formula 
-7.  The  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  whence  it 
is  taken,  is  said  to  be  now  marked  "  E  Museo  178." 
Asking  my  friend  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  one  of  the 
sub-librarians,  to  explain  the  reference,  he  replies 
that  "  E  Museo  is  an  old  collection  of  MSS.  cata- 
logued in  the  old  Catalogus  MSSrum.  Anglise  et 
Hibernise,  Oxon.  1697." 

Perhaps  the  ladies  of  the  unfortunate  queen  when 
she  was  on  the  scaffold  did  disrobe  her  of  her 
"  gowne  of  blacke  satten  printed,  with  long  sieves 
to  the  ground,"  and  she  then  stood  "  in  her  peti- 
cote  vpper  bodies  with  red  satten  and  neyther  skyrts 
of  crimison  velvett."  There  are  various  shades  of 
crimson,  light  and  dark,  or  "  cramasy  "  as  it  was 
then  occasionally  called,  and  colours  do  not  always 
appear  the  same  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.  Shak- 
spere  speaks  of  blood  when  spilt  making  "the 
multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  making  the  green 
one  red"  (<  Macbeth,'  II.  i).  So  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  is  not  altogether 
wrong  in  the  description  of  the  appearance  of 
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Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  her  execution  which  he 
has  recorded  in  his  « History  of  England  (vol.  xii.). 

The '  Handbook  of  Northamptonshire,'  published 
in  1878,  the  very  last  book  edited  by  my  late 
lamented  friend  Richard  John  King,  contains  an 
account  of  Fotheringhay  and  of  the  memorable 
scene  which  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle.  Mr.  King  observes,  when  commenting  on 
the  imprisonment  of  Mary  and  her  execution  here, 
that  "the  most  vivid  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Oueen  Mary  here  and  of  her  death  will  be  found 
in  Froude's  <  Hist.,'  vol.  xii."  Perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  he  does  not  style  it  accurate. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

As  MR.  JONAS  expresses  his  surprise  at  Feb.  8, 
1586  being  referred  to  as  the  date  of  Mary  s  death, 
let  me  remind  him  that  before  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  in  England  the  legal  year  commenced 
on  March  1,  and  not  on  January  1,  as  in  popular 
usage,  which  became  legal  in  1752.  The  year, 
therefore,  which  by  our  reckoning  was  1587  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  was  legally  1586  during 
its  first  two  months,  or  until  the  end  of  February, 
then  the  last  month  in  the  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  took  place  in  1648  by 
the  old  reckoning,  though  we  always  now  call  it 
1649.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

From  the  Sydney  Mail,  Sept.  10,  1887:— 
«  Relict  of  the  late  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.— For  sale, 
a  Lady's  Collar,  sewn  by  the  late  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
during  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle,  Kinross- 
shire,  Scotland,  between  the  years  1567  and  1568.  It  has 
never  been  dressed,  and  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  left 
by  the  late  Queen.  Apply  to  Mr.  C.  Spink,  Schoolhouse, 
Long  Swamp,  viA  Trunkey  Creek." 
The  above  advertisement  may  perhaps  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  authorities  in  connexion  with  the 
Tercentenary  Exhibition  at  Peterborough. 

T.  R.  SLEET.  ; 


LORD  MAYORS  OP  FOREIGN  EXTRACTION.— 
The  following  extract  from  the  City  Press  ap- 
peared as  a  pibce  de  circonstance  in  the  Times  of 
October  29  :— 

"  THE  LORD  MAYOR-ELECT.— As  great  interest  is  felt 
at  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  is  by  birth  a 
foreigner,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  during  the  last 
century  there  were  many  Aldermen  and  Lord  Mayors  not 
natural-born  English  subjects.  Sir  Samuel  Stanier  was 
an  Italian,  who  represented  Aldgate,  and  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1713.  Sir  James  Bateman,  Alderman  of  Cole- 
man  Street,  and  Lord  Mayor  1716,  came  from  Flanders, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Bateman.  Sir 
George  Meittens,  of  Bridge  Ward  (1724),  came  from 
Frankfort;  and  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen,  of  Bread 
Street  (1754),  was  probably  a  Swede.  This  is  the  last 
actually  foreign  Lord  Mayor,  for  Alderman  Beckford,  of 
Billingsgate  (1762),  came  from  Jamaica ;  and  Alderman 
Paul  le  Mesurier,  who  represented  Dowgate,  and  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1793,  was  son  of  the  Governor  of 


Alderney.  His  portrait  may  still  be  seen  in  the  armoury- 
house  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  of  which  corps 
he  was  lieutenant-colonel,  under  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV." 

There  can  be  small  doubt  that  "the  last  actually 
foreign  Lord  Mayor"  of  this  paragraph  was  a 
natural-born  English  subject,  and  in  all  probability 
a  native  of  London,  where  his  father,  who  had  been 
naturalized  so  far  back  as  1685,  and  had  married 
an  Englishwoman  (Williamza,  daughter  of  Sir 
Eobert  Henley),  resided.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  this  point  cleared  up,  and  haply  some  one  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  indicate  where  his 
baptismal  register  is  to  be  found.  This  "  Swede  " 
came  of  a  double-distilled  refugee  family,  the 
Janssens  having,  when  driven  out  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  time  of  the  persecutions  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  sought  refuge  in  France,  and 
Sir  Stephen's  father  having  been  a  native  of 
Angouleme.  In  connexion  with  Paul  le  Mesurier 
mighfe  have  been  mentioned  his  kinsman,  Peter 
Perchard,  Lord  Mayor  in  1805. 

May  one  not  hope  that  the  present  occasion  may 
evoke  a  few  trustworthy  notes  on  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  other  lord  mayors  above  referred  to, 
viz. ,  Stanier,  Bateman,  and  Meittens  ? 

On  the  Dublin  Koll  of  Lord  Mayors  one  finds, 
going  back  a  couple  of  centuries,  what  seems  a 
noteworthy  fact,  two  brothers,  both  of  foreign 
birth,  the  sons  of  a  Rouen  merchant,  Jean  Des- 
minieres,  viz.,  John  Desminieres,  who  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1616  and  became  Dublin's  Lord  Mayor 
in  1666,  and  Lewis  Desminieres,  born  at  Amers- 
foot.in  Holland,  in  1622  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1669. 

H.  W. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

"THE  GLORIOUS  FIRST  OF  JUNK. "—-Of  late 
there  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  naval 
victory  to  which  this  term  is  applicable,  and 
although  I  believe  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  really  applies  to  Lord  Howe's  great  victory  over 
the  French  Republican  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Villaret,  on  June  1,  1794,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  six  of  the  French  line  of  battle 
ships,  viz.,  the  Sans-Pareil,  2,242  tons;  Juste, 
2,143  tons;  America,  1,884  tons;  Impe'tueux,  1,878 
tons;  Northumberland,  1,811  tons;  Achille,  1,801 
tons,  and  mounting  altogether  456  guns  "  all  new, 
of  Swedish  manufacture  and  chiefly  of  brass,"  yet 
the  following  account  of  some  of  the  "  honours  and 
rewards,"  paid  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  companions 
in  arms— extracted  from  James's  '  Naval  History ' 
— will  go  far  to  confirm  this  opinion: — 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Spithead,  the  gallant  veteran  (his 
ordship  was  then  seventy  years  of  age)  was  greeted  with 
joy  and  enthusiasm.  On  June  26  the  Royal  Family  came 
down  to  Portsmouth  and  immediately  proceeded  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Lord  Howe,  on  board  his  ship  at  Spithead.  His 
Majesty,  attended  by  his  Principal  Minister,  there  held 
a  Naval  Levee,  and  presented  the  Admiral  with  a  dia- 
mond-hilted  sword,  valued  at  3,000  guineas,  also  a  valu- 
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able  gold  chain  to  be  worn  round  the  neck.  The  royal 
party  then  dined  with  Lord  Howe  on  board  the  Royal 
Charlotte,  and  returned  to  shore  in  the  evening.  The 
King  would,  it  is  understood,  have  invested  Lord  Howe 
with  the  riband  of  the  Garter,  but  was  restrained  from 
acting  according  to  the  claims  of  justice,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  his  heart,  by  the  strong  political  prejudices  of 
the  minister  at  his  elbow." 

J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

THE  FUR  SEAL  TRADE.— The  following  is  the 
original  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on 
the  subject  :— 

No.  5,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

Jany.  llth,  1816. 

DEAR  &  HONOURABLE  SIR, — It  is  now  Twenty  Years 
Since  I  had  the  honor  of  being  Introuduced  to  you,  and 
During  that  Period  I  have  Receiv'd  so  many  Favours 
from  you  which  never  can  be  in  my  Power  to  Return 
in  any  other  Way  than  with  my  most  Gratefull  thanks 
&  Sincere  Prayers  for  your  Health  and  Prosperity. 
You  Desired  me  some  years  ago  to  make  an  Annual 
Report  to  you  of  my  Situation  and  the  State  of  the 
Trade  I  am  the  Founder  of.  I  can  truely  say  I  Owe 
to  you  my  very  Existance  for  it  is  to  your  Kindness' 
that  I  Received  from  Mr.  Rose  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
dered  Pounds  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Office,  which  Mr. 
Rose  kindly  Discribed  in  the  Order  I  had  on  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  a  Royal  Bounty  for 
my  Discovery  and  Invention  of  Making  the  Fur  of  the 
Seal  Available  to  the  Manufacturers  of  this  Country. 
Your  Honor  is  aware  that  this  small  Amount  can  be  no 
Remuneration  for  a  Discovery  that  hath  Already  Beni- 
fitted  the  Country  to  the  Amount  of  Millions.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  very  thankfull  to  Mr.  Rose  for  that  Seasonable 
Relief.  With  so  small  an  Amount  it  was  Impossable 
for  me  to  do  any  thing  in  the  Manufacture  of  Seal 
Fur.  I  had  given  up  every  thing.  I  had  no  House  or 
home,  &  the  sum  of  One  Hundered  Pounds  would  not 
nave  Purchased  the  Neseccary  Implements  and  a  fit 
Place  to  Manufacture  it  in,  and  without  Money  a  Small 
Lot  of  Skins  could  not  be  Procured,  the  Lots  at  Public 
Sale  Generally  amount  to  upwards  of  2002.  each  Lot.  In 
this  Situation  I  thought  it  best  to  take  this  House  with 
a  View  to  Lett  the  Upper  Part  to  Some  Respectable 
Person,  and  to  Endeavour  to  get  a  Liveing  began  to 
Manufacture  Trunks  and  Sell  them  in  the  Shop.  I  have 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  Lett  a  Part  of  the  House  to  a 
most  Respectable  Familey,  Mr.  Dicksons,  Botanist  and 
Seedsman  of  Covent  Garden.  Thus  there  are  Three 
Persons  by  Chance  Hveing  in  the  same  House  all  well 
known  to  your  Honor,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mrs.  Dickson  (Mr. 
Mongo  Park's  Sister),  and  Myself,  &  this  Unknown  to 
me  till  a  few  Days  Back.  In  the  Business  of  Making  and 
Selling  Trunks  a  Liveing  might  be  gaind  if  I  could  carry 
it  on  as  it  Ought  to  be,  but  without  the  means  Sufficient 
to  do  so  I  am  Strugling  with  every  Difficulty  that  can 
Opresa  an  Honest  mind,  for  to  be  Poor  is  a  Crime  in  the 
Eye  of  the  World.  Such  Honble.  Sir  is  the  Situation  of 
my  Private  afaira  at  the  Presant  Moment. 

The  Seal  Fur  is  more  and  more  in  Demand  and  more 
widely  Extended  for  Various  Uses.  The  Value  of  the  best 
Seal  Furs  cut  from  the  Skin  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Fine  Hats  is  now  of  Equal  Value  with  the  Fur  of  the 
Beaver,  it  is  of  more  Value  than  Beaver  Wool  for 
the  Purpose  of  Spining  and  then  wove  into  most 
Beautyfull  Shawls  and  Cloth,  which  are  Sold  at  all  the 
Principal  Shops,  but  there  is  not  a  Shopkeeper  now  in 
the  United  Kingdoms  who  Deals  in  Articles  of  Dress  & 
Clothing  but  what  has  in  some  way  or  Other  Articles 
made  up  from  the  Fur  of  the  Seal.  It  is  also  become 
a  Leading  Article  in  all  the  Fur  Shops,  for  Muffs,  Trim 


ings,  &c.  They  ask  for  a  Muff  and  Tippit  of  the  best 
Seal  Fur  from  five  to  Six  Pounds  and  Upwards,  which  at 
most  doth  not  Consume  more  than  two  good  Skins.  It  is 
also  in  general  Use  by  the  Haberdashers  &  Milleners  for 
Hats  and  Bonnets,  made  up  from  the  Skin  itself  with  the 
Fur  on  it.  For  this  Purpose  th«  Ordinary  Skins  are  Use'd 
Shave'd  as  thin  as  Possable  and  Dye'd  of  Various  Colours, 
but  the  greater  Quantity  is  worn  of  the  Natural  Colour. 
Thus  Honble.  Sir  hath  my  Invention  and  Discovery 
Proved  a  Mine  of  Wealth  to  the  Nation  which  will 
Endure  for  ever  whitest  I  the  Founder  of  this  new 
Materiel  for  Trade  hath  Suffer'd  every  Distress  that 
Oppression,  Imprisonment,  and  Privation  of  every  Sort 
can  Inflict  without  the  Power  or  Possability  of  Avoiding 
it,  for  I  had  not  five  Pounds  in  the  World  when  I  made 
the  Discovery.  And  when  by  Industry  &  Perseverance  I 
had  gain'd  the  Summitt  and  Brought  the  Seal  Fur  to 
Perfection  and  into  general  Use  a  League  was  form'd 
against  me  which  in  a  few  Years  by  the  Powerfull  aid  of 
Large  Capital  every  fair  Prospect  I  had  form'd  was 
taken  From  me.  The  Whole  Importation  of  Seal 
Skins  year  after  year  was  taken  up  and  forestalld  and 
every  art  Used  to  get  away  the  Workpeople  I  had  at  a 
great  Expense  Instructed.  In  fact  Nothing  was  left  Un- 
tried to  Ruin  me,  but  I  Still  Live  in  hope  now  that  the 
Diliverance  of  the  World  and  Peace  is  Effected  by  the 
wise  Measures  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  I  live  in  the  hope 
that  your  Honor  will  Advocate  &  Transmitt  the  Enclosed 
Memoirial  to  him  for  his  humane  Consideration  he  will 
Pay  Attention  to  the  hard  case  of  an  Unfortunate 
man  so  Strongly  Recommended  by  his  1  Ilustreus  Frind 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchuquer  or  to  Mr.  Rose.  With- 
out the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  Recommendation  it  is  of  no 
Use  for  me  to  Apply,  but  with  his  Lordship's  Santion 
and  Powerfull  Interest,  if  he  will  have  the  humanity 
to  take  my  hard  fate  into  Consideration,  every  Success 
may  be  Expected. 

Dear  &  Honourable  Sir  I  ever  Shall,  with  the  Utmost 
Gratitude,  Remain  your  faithfull  Humble  Servant, 

THOS.  CHAPMAN. 

GEORGE  ELLIS. 
St.  John's  Wood. 

A  MODERN  PALIMPSEST.-— The  following  cut- 
ting from  Cornish's  recent  catalogue  (Manchester) 
may  have  some  interest  as  a  curiosity  and  as  a 
record  of  William  Combe  : — 

"  Combe's  (Dr.  William)  Autograph  Manuscript  Com- 
monplace Book  in  one  thick  folio  volume,  containing  the 
originals  of  Dr.  Syntax,  Qui  Genus,  accounts  of  Public 
Edifices  and  Schools,  the  University  of  Oxford,  various 
Histories  of  Towns,  Essays,  Poems,  Works  written  for  pro- 
fessed authors  who  could  not  write  themselves ;  a  curious 
defence,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's 
Bench,  concerning  his  conduct  in  connexion  with  Lord 
Cochrane's  Escape,  and  giving  several  curious  particu- 
lars of  the  circumstances  attending  the  same,  and  many 
other  things,  altogether  a  very  interesting  volume,  but 
roughly  used  by  himself,  who  wrote  just  where  the  book 
opened,  either  end  upwards.  Very  imperfect  in  many 
places.  The  original  Manuscript  has  been  covered  by  a 
second  Composition  being  written  over  it  with  a  coarse 
pen." 

ESTE. 

THE  HEADSMAN'S  BLOCK.  (See  7th  S.  iv.  342.) 
—In  Froissart's  'Chronicles/  4to.,  vol.  ii.  p.  465 
(William  Smith,  113,  Fleet  Street,  1839),  is  an 
engraving  of  the  "  Execution  of  Aymerigot  Marcel 
at  Paris.  From  a  MS.  Froissart  of  the  fifteenth 
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century."  Marcel  is  represented  as  blindfold, 
kneeling  down,  and  on  the  left  side  is  the  exe- 
cutioner wielding  a  large  two-handed  sword.  On 
the  scaffold  is  the  pillory,  in  which  it  is  said 
prior  to  his  execution  he  was  "turned  round 
several  times."  This  is  a  circular  cage  made  of 
wood,  and  not  at  all  resembling  the  modern 
pillory  in  use  in  this  country.  NEMO  cannot  be 
correct  in  his  assertion  that  "a  short  cylinder 
of  wood,  about  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  adult 
beech  or  birch-tree,  say  twelve  inches  roughly 
squared  down  to  nine,"  was  the  usual  block  used 
for  the  decapitation  of  state  criminals.  Perhaps 
such  a  one  might  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
occasionally,  in  what  the  executioner  in  '  Anne  of 
Geierstein'  called  "cellar  or  dungeon  practice"; 
and  very  likely  on  a  rough  one  of  this  description 
Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
executed  by  the  insurgents,  in  the  days  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Lord  Say,  by  the  orders  of  Jack  Cade  in 
1450. 

In  '  Trials  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Regicides,'  no 
author's  name  prefixed,  a  volume  in  the  "  Family 
Library  Series,"  is  a  folding  plate  in  outline, "  from 
an  engraving  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1649," 
representing  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  The  un- 
fortunate king  is  depicted  as  kneeling  in  front  of 
a  large  solid  block  of  wood,  perhaps  in  size  about 
three  feet  by  two,  and  in  form  very  much  like  that 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  several  times  depicted  by  George 
Cruikshank  in  the  romance  '  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don.' Mauger,  the  headsman,  in  the  same  story, 
describes  the  death  of  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury 
in  a  verse  of  his  song,  but  this  is  not  actually  true 
in  all  its  details  :— 

Salisbury's  Countess,  she  would  not  die, 

Asa  proud  dame  should,  decorously ; 

Lifting  my  axe,  I  split  her  skull, 

And  the  edge  since  then  has  been  notched  and  dull. 

It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  unfortunate 
queen  Anne  Boleyn  being  styled  by  NEMO  on 
p.  344  a  parvenue  (the  italics  are  his),  when  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England, 
and  possessor  of  extensive  estates  in  Kent  and 
Norfolk.  She  was  also  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  cousin  of  the  greatest 
ornament  of  his  age,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey.  In  the  fine  cruciform  church  of  Salle,  in 
Norfolk,  are  some  ancient  brasses  of  the  Boleyns,  her 
ancestors,  remaining,  and  there  is  the  tradition  of 
a  slab  in  the  nave  of  the  church  covering  her 
dishonoured  ashes.  She  is  known  to  have  spent 
some  portion  of  her  early  life  at  Blickling,  in 
Norfolk,  though  it  is  said  that  Hever  Castle,  in 
Kent,  another  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  was  the 
place  where  Henry  VIII.  first  fell  in  love  with  her. 

X7    .  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


ATTENDANCE  =  ATTENTION. — An  excellent  ex- 
ample— a  much  better  one  than  the  latest  (dated 
1790)  given  in  the  '  New  English  Dictionary ' — of 
attendance= attention,  or  rather  the  act  of  attend- 
ing, or  giving  attention,  to  anything,  occurs  in  an 
autograph  letter,  in  my  possession,  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  dated  April  9,  1837.  The  letter, 
which  is  in  answer  to  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  sent 
him  some  petition,  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Duke  is  much  honoured  by  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him;  but  he  must  add  that  the  attendance  to 
the  Number  of  Petitions  sent  to  him  and  the  writing  of 
notes  and  Letters  upon  them  is  [sic]  as  much  as  one 
man  can  do." 

On  reading  this,  the  use  of  the  word  attendance 
at  once  struck  me  as  peculiar,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  would  now  use  it  in  this  way  ;  yet 
attention  alone  (which  one  would  have  to  use 
without  the  article)  is  very  much  less  good,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  some  such  paraphrase  as  "  the 
attention  which  has  to  be  given "  would  have  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  express  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  attendance  in  this  sense 
has  been  allowed  to  drop  into  disuse. 

F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

EARLY  FRUIT  TREES. — Between  the  leaves  of 
a  MS.  Year  Book  at  Lamport  Hall,  the  property 
of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  I  found  the  following 
interesting  letter,  no  doubt  stuck  in  by  its  re- 
cipient, "the  Queens  majestys  attorney,"  as  a 
mark : — 

Mayster  aturne,  after  my  most  hartye  commenda- 
tyons  I  have  sent  yow  an  abricoke  tre,  a  belle  pere 
whiche  wyll  not  be  eten  afore  mydsomer,  allso  I  have 
send  [sic]  you  too  renet  tres  whiche  be  as  faire  as  anye 
be  [_azc]  Inglond.  Yow  must  send  them  quicklye  in  to  ye 
cuntre  and  place  them  in  a  basketful!  of  yerthe  and 
resonable  dope  and  dunge  abowte  them.  Yow  must  de- 
fend them  from  north  est  wind.  If  ther  wer  anye  other 
thing  y 1 1  may  doo  yow  plesure  in  yow  shall  find  me  redye. 
Whrytten  from  Cobham  Haule  the  fowrthe  of  Januarye 
1559.  Your  kinsman  G.  COBHAM. 

Endorsed:— To  the  Ryght  worshipfull  Mr  Grephen, 
the  queues  magesitis  aturne,  these  be  d'  wl  spede  (in  a 
later  hand  "  Lord  Cobham  "). 

There  is  at  Lamport  a  large  volume  of  collections 
relating  to  the  Griffin  family.        WALTER  EYE. 
Putney. 

SHELLEY  FAMILY. — On  looking  over  an  old 
volume  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  I  saw  MR.  BUXTON  FORMAN'S 
notice  of  two  deeds  relating  to  the  Shelley  family, 
which  he  said  should  have  been  completed  by  a 
third,  which  was  not  with  the  others.  I  believe  this 
third  deed  is  in  my  possession,  I  having  boug 
it  last  year  with  others.  It  is  dated  Sept.  14, 
1692,  and  is  a  deed  of  sale  of  the  manor  of  Sulli 
ton  and  other  lands  in  Sussex  to  Thomas  Bathu 
of  London  by  John  Shelley  of  Horsham.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  names  the  following  are  men 
tioned:  Kobert  Michell  of  Southampton;  Theobald 
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Shelley  of  Horsham;  Roger  Bysh  of  Worth,  co. 
Sussex;  and  his  youngest  daughter  Helen  Bysh. 
The  deed  is  signed  by  John  Shelley,  T.  Bathurst, 
Roger  Bysshe,  and  Hellen  Bysshe.  This  John 
Shelley  and  Hellen  Bysshe  were  the  great-great- 
grandparents  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

In  the  registers  at  Camberwell  is  the  entry  of 
the  marriage  of  Roger  Bysshe  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Parr,  Vicar  of  Camber- 
well,  Jan.  6,  1662;  and  their  eldest  daughter 
Elizabeth  was  baptized  there. 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

Berwick  Lodge,  Byde. 

WEZAND.— This  word  wezand= wind  pipe  (A.-S. 
wcesand,  or  was-end)  is  used  by  Shakespeare: — 

Having  first  seized  his  books,  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife. 

'  Tempest,'  III.  ii.  89. 

It  is  also  found  in  Spenser,  'Fairy  Queen,'  IV. 
iii.  12:— 

Therewith  a  sunder  in  the  midst  it  brast, 
And  in  his  hand  nought  but  the  troncheon  left ; 
The  other  halfe,  behind  yet  sticking  fast, 
Out  of  his  headpiece  Cambell  fiercely  reft, 
And  with  such  furie  backe  at  him  it  heft, 
That  making  way  unto  his  dearest  life,— 
His  weasaud  pipe  it  through  his  gorget  cleft. 

Also  Gale,  in  his  translation  of  Vigo's  '  Anatomie,' 
p.  8,  says:  "The  other  conduit  called  Trachea 
arteria  or  the  wesand,  is  y*  by  which  the  winde  or 
aire  is  conuaied  to  the  lungs."  This  Anglo-Saxon 
word  or  name,  hardly  altered  in  spelling,  is  still 
commonly  used  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  though 
its  meaning  has  changed  from  the  "  wind-pipe  "  to 
that  other  adjacent  "canal"  the  "gullet,"  or 
swallowing-pipe,  as  we  should  say.  Tripe  mer- 
chants vend  the  gullet,  here  termed  wezand,  from 
their  stalls  in  the  market.  It  finds  a  large  sale 
when  cleaned,  boiled,  and  the  inside  turned  out- 
wards. HERBERT  HARDY. 
Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix. their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

EARLY  CHURCHWARDENS'  ACCOUNTS.  —  Being 
about  to  print  and  edit  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Hill, 
Chester,  which  begin  in  1536,  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
for  any  information  as  to  early  churchwardens' 
accounts  which  have  been  printed  in  the  journals 
of  any  society  or  in  any  local  history.  There  are 
many  very  interesting  references  in  these  Chester 
accounts  which  I  should  be  glad  to  compare  with 


those  of  other  parts  of  England.  Particulars  can 
be  sent  me  direct  or  through  your  columns. 

J.  P.  EARWAKER. 
Pensarn,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 

CARDINAL  BEATON.— Where  do  the  following 
lines,  commonly  attributed  to  Lyndesay,  first 
occur  1  I  have  looked  into  the  following  accounts 
of  Beaton's  murder  without  finding  any  allusion  to 
them  as  contemporary :  the  histories  of  Scotland  by 
Buchanan,  Tytler,  Burton,  Robertson,  Pitscottie, 
Cook,  Knox,  Calderwood ;  also  the  editions  of 
Lyndesay's  *  Works '  by  Chalmers  and  David 
Laing  ;  Sibbald's  '  History  of  Fife ';  Lyon's  '  His- 
tory of  St.  Andrews ';  and  Irving's  *  Life  of  Lynde- 
say':— 

As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 
He  was  a  man  we  weel  could  want, 
And  we  'II  forget  him  sune ; 
And  yet  I  think,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  the  loon  is  weel  away, 
The  deed  was  foully  dune. 

T.  D. 

*  WHITEHALL  EVENING  POST.' — I  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post  of  1774. 
It  is  not  in  the  British  Musem,  nor  in  the  library 
of  the  London  Institution,  nor  Guildhall.  Can  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can  refer 
to  it  ?  WALTER  PRIDEAUX. 

YORKSHIRE  PROVERB. — In  the 'Life  and  Letters 
of  Charles  Darwin,'  Robert  Darwin,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  naturalist,  is  credited  with  the  follow- 
ing : — 

From  a  morning  that  doth  shine, 
From  a  boy  that  drinketh  wine, 
From  a  wife  that  talketh  Latino, 
Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

Is  this  a  version  in  rhyme  of  the  old  proverb  in 
common  use  in  Yorkshire  certainly  seventy  years 
ago,  which  runs  thus  :  "A  morning  without  clouds, 
a  child  that  drinks  wine,  and  a  woman  that  talks 
Latin  seldom  come  to  a  good  end  "  ? 

LELAND  NOEL. 

ST.  ENOCH. — I  should  like  to  know  the  origin  of 
St.  Enoch  as  applied  in  Glasgow  to  the  square  and 
station.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  saint  of  that  name. 

H.  McL. 

DANISH  KINGS  OF  DUBLIN.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  there  is  any  better  authority 
on  this  hazy  subject  than  War  burton's  '  History  of 
Dublin '  ?  I  should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who 
could  send  me  as  below  any  facts  or  references  to 
their  history.  T.  H.  PARRY. 

Queniborough,  Leicester. 

PEEL  CASTLE,  ISLE  OF  MAN. — I  have  in  my 
possession  an  oak  book-slide,  made  from  wood 
which  formed  part  of  the  roof  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Patrick's,  situated  within  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
patrick,  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  stated  on  the  one 
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hand,  that  this  roof  was  bodily  removed  from  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick,  Peel  Castle,  to  cover  that 
which  had  been  erected,  of  the  same  size,  on 
the  mainland.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  the  roof  was  made  from  beams  taken 
from  the  cathedral  within  the  precints  of  Peel 
Castle.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  one  would 
kindly  inform  me  which,  if  either,  of  these  state- 
ments is  correct,  and  of  the  dates  relating  thereto, 
or  let  me  know  where  I  may  obtain  such  informa- 
tion. WILLIAM  MARTIN. 
5,  Waldegrave  Road,  Teddington. 

SOLUTION  OF  KIDDLE  WANTED. — 
Twelve  pears  hanging  high, 
Twelve  knights  riding  by ; 
Each  knight  took  a  pe  r, 
And  yet  left  eleven  there  ! 

It  is  No.  200  in  Halliwell's  *  Nursery  Rhymes  and 
Nursery  Tales/  but  no  solution  is  given. 

T.  W.  C. 

"  BELMONT."— I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  one  can 
tell  me  what  is  the  origin  of  the  hymn  tune  called 
"  Belmont."  Who  is  the  composer,  and  where  can 
I  find  the  tune  ?  L.  C.  M. 

'WINDSOR  DROLLERY':  JORDAN'S  *  ROYAL 
ARBOUR.'— I  shall  feel  very  grateful  if  some  reader 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  will  kindly  send  me  a  transcript  of 
pp.  87  and  88  of  *  Windsor  Drollery,'  1672,  retain- 
ing all  the  peculiarities  of  spelling.  The  copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  I  have  recently  had 
a  transcript  made,  unfortunately  wants  these  two 
pages,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  no  copy  of 
the  1672  edition  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  I  shall 
also  be  glad  to  learn  whether  any  public  or  private 
library  possesses  a  perfect  copy  of  the  1671  edi- 
tion ;  and  whether  a  transcript  of  it  would  be  per- 
mitted. The  Bodleian  copy,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
imperfect,  wanting  pp.  13  to  170. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  regarding 
Jordan's  'Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,'  1664, 
whether  the  first  part,  consisting  of  poems,  cor- 
rectly ends  at  p.  80,  as  does  the  copy  in  the  British 

^Uv?e^?.uA8ifc,h?title-PaSeof  this  "  imperfect, 
1  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  title-page  and  of  the  last  five  lines  of  p.  50 
the  first  part  (which  also  are  torn  away  in  the 
British  Museum  copy).  FRANK  E.  BLISS 

University.Club,  New  York,  U.S. 

'Goo  AND  THE  KING.'— In  the  churchwardens' 
fS??£  of  Houghton-le-Spring  we  find  paid  in 
1617  "for  a  booke  for  the  Clarke  for  writinge  of 
the  names  that  was  put  in  to  have  the  booke 
called  God  and  the  Kinge,  6d.»  What  was  the 

T     m     -pi 

Bp.  Hatfield'a  Hall,  Durham. 

MoNOGRAM.--Some  time  ago  I  picked  up  a  copy 
of  Comicorum  Grsecorum  Sententi*,'  &c.,  printed 


by  Henry  Stephens,  1569,  signatures  in  eights,  and 
bound  in  vellum.  The  sides  of  this  small  volume 
are  stamped  in  gold  with  a  double  C  within  an 
oval  wreath.  Is  the  monogram  likely  to  be  that  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  ?  She  used  the  double  C  in 
more  elaborate  bindings.  The  back  has  four  roses  (?), 
separated  by  straight  ornamented  divisions.  Will 
any  one  kindly  give  me  the  required  information  ? 

J.  F.  MANSERGH. 
Liverpool. 

MAJOR  DENHAM,  F.R.S.— Can  any  reader  of 
*  N.  &  Q. '  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  biography  of 
Major  Dixon  Denham,  F.R.S.,  who  conducted  an 
exploring  expedition  in  Africa  during  the  years 
1822-4  ?  Also,  can  any  one  tell  me  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Mangles  Denham,  whether  he 
was  connected  by  blood  with  the  Denham  family 
or  only  (as  I  have  heard)  by  adoption  ?  Also,  what 
was  the  crest,  motto,  and  arms  of  each  ? 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

Grammar  School,  Bedford. 

ST.  DACHIAROG. — Can  any  reader  kindly  send 
me  the  date  and  saint's  day  of  the  above  Irish 
saint,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  such  informa- 
tion ?  He  is  mentioned  in  O'Donovan's  edition  of 
the  'Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  as  being  of  Aire- 
gal,  i.  e.,  Errigal,  in  co.  Tyrone.  I  can  find  no 
notice  of  him  in  the  *  Martyrology  of  Donegal/  in 
Colgan's  'Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernise,'  or  in  Kelly's 
'  Calendar  of  Irish  Saints.'  F.  P.  BARNARD. 

Eastcote,  near  Pinner,  Middlesex. 

NEWELL. — I  should  be  very  thankful  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Devonshire  family  of  Newell. 
The  wife  of  Thomas  Newell  of  Eastacott  was  buried 
in  Morthoe  Church  in  1700.  And  I  have  an  old 
passe,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Mayor  of  Exeter, 
June  22,  1685,  desiring  that  the  bearers  of  John 
Newell  and  his  servant  Jerome  Williams  be  allowed 
to  pass  quietly  from  Exeter  to  Parracomb  beyond 
South  Molton.  I  want  to  trace  the  family  further 
back,  and  should  also  be  glad  to  gain  intelligence 
of  any  members  of  a  later  date.  I.  E.  C. 

BERKLEY,  OF  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. — Where  can  I 
learn  particulars  of  this  gentleman,  who  left  252. 
per  annum  to  each  of  his  four  dogs,  and  had  busts 
of  them  sculptured  at  the  corners  of  his  tomb  ? 
Where  was  he  buried  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

DEMON  RINGING  A  BELL. — In  the  church  of  St. 
Meurice,  Vallais,  Switzerland,  on  a  side  altar,  is 
the  figure  of  a  bishop  represented  as  holding  a 
chained  demon,  who  rings  a  bell,  and  carrying  a 
T-square  with  a  bell  at  the  end  of  each  arm.  Can 
any  one  identify  this  saint  ?  E.  HARDMAN. 

PESOCK. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  quote 
passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  ?  I  have  met 
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with  it  only  in  the  songs  which  follow  T.  Hey  wood'i 
'  The  Kape  of  Lucrece,'  1638,  vol.  v.  p.  255,  ed.  1874 
(Pearson's  Reprints):— 

Buy  a  Mat.  a  Mil-mat, 
Mat,  or  a  Hasock  for  your  pew, 
*        *        *        *        *r 

Or  a  Pesock  to  thrust  your  feet  in. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

'  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW.'— What  was  the  name  of  the 
unhappy  young  woman  who  composed  this  heart- 
stirring  poem  1  It  begins : — 

Oh  !  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
Filling  the  sky  and  earth  below, 
Over  the  housetops,  over  the  street, 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet ; 

Dancing— Flirting— Skimming  along. 
I  have  often  read  the  sad  story  of  her  death, 
but  have  never  seen  her  name  mentioned. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

CHARADE  IN  LATIN.— The  following  is  sent  to 
me  for  solution  in  a  school  magazine  : — 

Totum  pone,  fluit ;  caput  aufer,  saevit  in  armis ; 
Caudam  tolle,  volat ;  viscera  tolle,  dolet. 
I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  any  classical  readers 
who  would  kindly  furnish  replies  in  verse,  and  I 
shall  forward  these  to  the  editor  as  from  con- 
tributors to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  equally  with  any  solution 
that  I  may  myself  attempt. 

JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 
26,  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square. 

CHRISTIANS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  ROMAN  TIMES. — 
What  evidence  have  we  of  there  being  Christians 
in  England  during  the  Roman  time  ?  Of  course  I 
know  of  Glastonbury,  St.  Albans,  and  King 
Lucius.  My  query  is  as  to  whether  any  remains 
undoubtedly  Christian  have  ever  been  found. 

ANON. 

CARR,  OF  BRISTOL.— Were  the  family  of  this 
name,  in  Bristol  during  the  last  century,  related 
to  the  Carrs  of  Etall  ?  It  is  said  that  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  of  Etall,  died  in  Bristol,  1667. 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

TOOLET  STREET  TAILORS.— This  allusion  may 
be  clear  to  the  British  masses,  but  for  Yankees  it 
needs  explanation.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

[Three  tailors  in  Tooley  Street,  near  London  Bridge, 
are  said  at  some  period  of  political  excitement  to  have 

sued  a  manifesto,  beginning  "  We,  the  people  of  Eng- 

VISMES  FAMILY.—"  Philippe,  Count  de  Vismes, 
married  July  26, 1716,  Marianne  de  la  Majanes,  a 
descendant  of  a  Protestant  branch  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Picquett,  Marquess  de 
Majanes  originally  of  Picardy."  Did  any  members 
of  this  family  settle  in  Ireland  or  England?  What 
were  their  armorial  bearings  ?  and  in  what  work 
shall  I  find  a  genealogy  of  these  Majanes  ? 

DB  MAJANES. 


WAR  MEDALS  :  BARS  FOR  BATTLES  IN  THE 
PENINSULA.— I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  best  way  of  testing  the 
genuineness  of  the  "  bars  "  issued  with  the  medals 
given  for  services  in  the  Peninsular  War.  I  am 
informed  that  many  of  those  offered  for  sale  of  late 
are  spurious.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

THE  YEW. — Can  any  philologist  kindly  inform 
me  as  to  very  early  spellings  of  the  name  of  this 
tree  in  England  ?  Gerard  says  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
lish "  Ewe  or  Yew  tree."  In  the  diary  of  the  Rev. 
Giles  Moore,  of  Horstead  Keyner,  Sussex,  is  the 
following  entry: — 

"  1658, 21st  Oct.  I  payd  John  Dawes  his  halfe  yeares 
wages  21.  10«.  On  the  7th  of  March  he  dyed,  &  I  buryed 
him  on  the  10th  in  the  ground  on  the  south  side  next  to 
the  ewe  tree." 

W.  Browne  describes  the  tree  as  the  "warlike 
yewgh,"  and  I  think  I  have  seen  the  word  spelt 
"  eugh."  I  wish  to  know  of  any  ancient  mention 
of  it  as  "ewe."  F.  H.  ARNOLD,  LL.B. 

Hermitage,  Emsworth, 

RICHMOND  WEBB.— The  will  of  Sarah,  widow 
of  Col.  Richmond  Webb,  was  proved  in  1789  by 
her  sons-in-law,  Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray  and 
Peter  Moore,  M.P.  After  directing  her  body  to  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  her 
husband's,  and  other  bequests,  she  wills,  "One 
half  to  my  son  Richmond  Webb  and  his  family,  or 
if  he  leave  none,  to  my  Daughters.  As  my  son 
Richmond  Webb  is  now  abroad,  and  I  dont  know 
where  he  is,  if  he  does  not  appear  for  20  years 
after  my  death,  then  his  share  is  to  go  to  the  other 
Trusts."  As  he  never  appeared,  the  property  was 
so  divided,  I  believe.  Is  anything  known  about 
this  Richmond  Webb  ?  Was  there  not  an  officer 
of  this  name  who  fell  into  disgrace  at  the  siege  of 
Ticonderoga,  in  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence ?  Did  this  man  die  unmarried,  or  settle  in 
America  ;  and,  if  so,  are  there  any  of  his  descend- 
ants living  ]  0.  T.  J.  MOORE. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston,  Line. 

EMERSON.— Thomas  Emerson,  of  Foxton,  Dur- 
ham, went  to  New  England  in  1639.  His  wife's 
name  was  Elizabeth.  He  had  sons  named  Joseph, 
Nathaniel,  James,  Thomas,  and  John.  He  bore 
arms,  Per  fesse  indented  or  and  vert,  on  a  bend 
eng.  az.  three  lions  pass.  arg.  Crest,  a  lion  ramp. 
vert  bezante"e,  grasping  in  both  paws  a  battle-axe 
?u.,  headed  arg.,  which  are  sculptured  on  the 
;omb  of  his  son  Nathaniel,  who  was  buried  in 
Fpswich,  Mass.  I  am  anxious  to  procure  his 
ineage.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  put  me  on 
the  track  ?  J.  J.  LATTING. 

36,  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square. 

CARRIED  =  RAPT.  —  The  '  Glossary  of  the 
1  Waverley  Novels  " '  has,  "  Carried,  in  nubibus, 
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having  the  wits  gone  a-woolgathering."  Can  any 
one  point  out  an  occurrence  of  the  word  in  any  of 
the  novels  ?  It  is  explained  to  the  like  effect  by 
Jamieson,  but  without  examples. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 
But  well  do  I  know  my  guide. 

I  saw  the  above  on  a  tombstone,  and  should  be  very  glad 
to  learn  the  author.  P. 


Hfgifetf. 

LONDON  M.P.S  IN  1563-7. 
(7th  S.  iv.  243,  332.) 

In  my  previous  note  I  somewhat  carelessly  called 
the  well-known  '  Journal7  by  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  his 
"  Diary,"  which,  of  course,  as  pointed  out  by  MR. 
VTVYAN,  it  could  not  have  been.  Yet  that 
that  work  is  a  first  authority  upon  the  parlia- 
mentary transactions  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
equal  in  every  respect  to  a  contemporary  record, 
can  hardly  be  open  to  doubt.  In  his  preface 
D'Ewes  tells  us  that  it  was  "framed  by  my 
exceeding  great  pains  and  diligence  out  of  several 
materials,"  which  he  enumerates.  In  addition  to 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  comprise  several  MS.  volumes  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  &c.  (now,  probably,  for  the  most  part  lost), 
including  a  '  MS.  Diary'  of  events  penned  by  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh.  In  the  face  of  the  somewhat 
meagre  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings  to  be 
found  in  the  *  Commons  Journals  ;  of  the  period 
the  ampler  details  given  by  D'Ewes  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

The  writ  of  October  3,  1566,  for  the  election  of 
a  member  for  London  in  the  place  of  Thomas 
Bromley,  is  found  both  in  D'Ewes  and  in  the 
'Commons  Journals,'  under  date.  The  order  of 
the  House  runs  thus  :  — 

"Mr.  Thomas  Bromley  being  elected  both  a  burgess 
for  the  borough  of  Guildford  in  Surrey  and  one  of  the 

f      S'-Mf8  S"?  °f  L°nd0n>  UP°D  hi8  Action    to 

for  Guildford,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  that  a 
^^ 


My  reason  for  believing  that  Alderman  Sir  John 
White  was  returned  in  response  to  this  writ  may 

™««U»^r  e£f°rced-  °n  "Th«sday,  31  Oct., 
1566,  the  House  nominated  a  full  committee 
to  repair  to  the  Lords  "touching  the  two  great 
businesses  of  her  Majesty's  marriage  and  ^De- 
claration of  a  successor."  This  committee  num- 
bered no  fewer  than  seventy-eight  persons,  and 
comprised  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
House.  Their  names  are  given  by  D'Ewes,  among 
them  being  that  of  "Sir  John  White,  Knt."  On 
no  former  committee  is  this  name  found,  in  no 
known  list  of  this  Parliament  is  it  to  be  met  with 


and  no  knight  of  the  name  flourished  at  the  time 
save  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London.  When,  in 
addition,  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  elected  for 
the  City  in  the  Parliament  next  following,  and 
throughout  the  short  course  of  that  Parliament 
served  repeatedly  upon  important  committees, 
this  accumulation  of  evidence,  I  submit,  sub- 
stantially proves  the  election  of  Sir  John  White 
for  London  in  response  to  the  writ  of  October  3, 
1566,  and  some  three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
grand  committee  above  named.  The  occasion  of 
the  vacancy  which  led  to  the  election  of  Bromley 
has  yet  to  be  sought ;  also  the  explanation  of  his 
somewhat  mysterious  return  for  London  at  the  time 
when  he  appears  to  have  been  actually  the  sitting 
member  for  Guildford. 

By  "  the  only  authentic  list  of  members  returned 
to  Parliament,"  MR.  VYVYAN,  I  take  it,  refers  to 
the  Blue-Book  returns.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  because  a  return  or  a  writ  is  not  therein  specified 
this  omission  is  conclusive  against  the  existence  of 
such  return  or  writ.  Upon  this  point  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  words.  While  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  and  worth  of  this  most 
interesting  document,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  names  of  the  members  forming  each 
successive  Parliament  are  taken  exclusively  (or 
nearly  so)  from  two  sources  only,  namely,  the 
original  returns  and  (where  these  are  missing)  the 
Crown  Office  lists.  Valuable  as  these  are,  they 
are  far  from  being  complete.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  original  returns  (up  to  and  inclusive 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  are.  lost,  while  the 
Crown  Office  lists  do  not  often  show  the  by-elec- 
tions. A  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the 
Parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  has  enabled  me  to  add  (without  exaggera- 
tion, I  may  say)  some  hundreds  of  items  from  other 
substantial  sources,  and  not  found  in  the  Blue-Book. 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  reflection  upon  the  docu- 
ment itself,  compiled  as  it  is  exclusively  from 
official  records ;  still,  for  purposes  of  exhaustive 
reference  it  is  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  Crown 
Office  lists  upon  which  I  am  not  very  clear,  and  to 
which  I  should  like  to  refer,  as  it  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  mysterious  twofold  election  of 
Thomas  Bromley  in  1566.  In  most  Parliament 
of  any  considerable  duration  more  than  one  list 
members  is  preserved  in  the  Crown  Office.  For 
that  of  1563-7  we  are. told  there  are  "five  for  this 
Parliament,"  a  fresh  one  apparently  being  taken 
the  beginning  of  each  session.  Now,  in  order  to  con- 
struct an  accurate  succession  of  members  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  know  if  a  name  taken  from  the  Crown 
Office  occurs  in  each  of  these  five  lists,  or  only  in 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  which.  I  assume  that 
where  one  name  is  thus  given  in  the  Blue-Book, 
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without  any  foot-note  of  a  change  in  one  or  more  of 
the  others,  that  this  name  appears  all  through,  but 
am  not  clear  that  this  is  so.  The  dates  also  of 
these  several  lists  would  be  of  value.  If,  for 
instance,  Bromley  appears  as  M.P.  for  Guildford 
only  in  the  last  of  the  five  lists  (taken,  say,  in  the 
session  of  1566-7),  then  his  twofold  election 
ceases  to  be  mysterious.  It  is  simply  an  ordinary 
return  by  two  constituencies  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  he  were  elected  for  Guildford  in  1503,  as 
most  certainly  would  seem,  and  while  sitting  for 
one  borough,  and  without  resignation,  was  re- 
turned by  the  City  of  London,  the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  contrary  to  usage,  and  requires  explanation. 

W.  D.  PINK. 


MASLIN  PANS  (6th  S.  vi.  47,  158;  x.  289; 
xii.  471;  7th  S.  iii.  385,  485;  iv.  57,  310).— 
I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  replying  to  MR. 
STEVENSON,  chiefly  because  to  do  so  thoroughly 
would  necessitate  the  repetition  of  what  has 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q./  and  the  transfer  to  its 
columns  in  extenso  of  my  paper  on  'Panmaking' 
which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of 
Watford's  Antiquarian.  This,  of  course,  is  out  of 
the  question.  MR.  STEVENSON  takes  fragments  of 
this  paper,  as  if  the  chips  were  a  sample  of  the 
statue  ;  and  as  to  my  earlier  notes,  he  ignores 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  endeavour  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  state  my  case,  asking  such  readers  as 
desire  fuller  information  to  consult  your  back 
numbers  and  Walford's  Antiquarian,  which  ex- 
plains the  history  of  the  handicraft  to  which  the 
word  belongs — surely  a  matter  of  some  importance 
in  this  discussion  ! 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  s  in  maslin  was  not 
sounded.    This  is  the  opinion  of  several  persons 
connected  with  pan-making  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted.    I  would  remark  that  Strype  speaks  of 
"Masle  heir,"  and  that  such  forms  are  far  from 
uncommon.     Ann  Malin,  alien,  was  also  entered 
on  the  same  subsidy  roll  (1623)  as  Maslin.     Some 
of  the  register  entries  of  the  family  of  Gerard  van 
Malines,  "White  farthing  maker,"  Bishopsgate 
(end  of  sixteenth  century),  have  an  s  inserted  in 
their  names,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  it  was  sounded. 

2.  MR.  STEVENSON  compels  me  to  repeat  that 
Ma&lines  was  a  recognized  form  of  writing  the  name 
of  the  city  :  "  Les  anciens  1'ont  appellee  Malinse  ou 
Maslines,  Macline  ou  Machlinia,  &c.,  Les  Francois 
la  Noument  Malines  "  ('  Le  Grand  Theatre  Sacre 
du  Duche  de  Brabant,'   Antoine   Sanderus,  La 
Haye,   1734,  vol.   i.   p.    1).      "Un  Oouvent   de 
Chanoines  pres  de  Maslines  "  (Ibid.,  p.  5).    Other 
instances  could  be  given. 

3.  M*.  STEVENSON  should  note  that  it  is  J.  T.  F. 
(iii.  485)  who  assumes  that  Mastlyone,  i.  e.,  orichal- 
cum,  is  the  same  word  as  Maslyn,  i.  e.,  mixed  eorn. 
I  refer  him  to  his  note,  only  remarking  that  my 


opponents  do  not  appear  to  be  at  one  about  a  word 
they  wish  to  force  on  Flemish  pans.  And  I  would 
here  note  that  Mr.  Bourdillon,  in  his  translation  of 
'  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,'  renders  : — 

Plus  es  douce  que  roisons, 

Ne  que  soupe  en  maserin, 

Sweet  as  cluster  of  the  vine, 

Sweet  as  mead  in  maselyn  ! 

This  is  not  a  mere  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme,  for  the  word  appears  in  the  glossary  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  in  which  mazer  is  rightly 
described  as  a  wooden  bowl.  Chaucer  uses  maselin 
as  a  rhyme  for  wine  where  mazer  is  meant  (see 
Archceol.  Journal,  ii.  262). 

4.  Were  I  to  insist  much  on  the  absence  in 
maslin  of  the  t  found  in  mattlyone,  I  should  be 
doing  as  MR.  STEVENSON  has  done,  viz.,  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  spelling  of  the  word, 
when  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  existed  three  hundred  years  ago. 
I  have  not  denied  the  existence  of  the  A.-S.  word, 
but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  PROF.  SKEAT'S  opinion  that  it  was  all  but 
extinct  by  A.D.  1200.  Undoubted  instances  of  its 
use  are  certainly  very  uncommon  ;  some  of  those 
given  by  J.  T.  F.  and  MR.  STEVENSON  are  open 
to  dispute;  e.g.,  the  "Patella  de  Maslyn"  at 
Nottingham,  1402,  may  as  well  have  come  from 
Mechlin  or  Maslines  as  from  any  other  foreign 
city;  they  certainly  were  not  made  in  England. 
The  Pan  makers'  Guild  was  flourishing  at  Mas- 
lines  (Mechlin)  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  exporting  its  wares.  When  the  word  is 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  itself,  it  may  as 
well  stand  for  Mechlin  or  Maslin  pots,  as  delft 
stands  for  Delft  ware,  Holland  for  Holland  cloth,  or 
arras  for  Arras  hangings. 

MR.  STEVENSON  tries  to  prove  that  A.-S.  mast- 
lyon  was  not  so  rare  a  word  as  scholars  suppose  ; 
that  it  was  not  as  good  as  obsolete  A.D.  1200,  but 
that  it  existed,  to  use  his  own  very  vague  expres- 
sion, "down  to  the  days  of  maslin  pans."  His 
theory  involves  more  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
Those  who  agree  with  him  must  go  much  further, 
and  hold  that  A.-S.  mastlyon,  leaving  all  other 
things,  attached  itself  fondly  and  solely  to  brass 
pans  brought  over  in  great  quantities  from  Mas- 
lines,  where  they  were  known  as  Maslin  pans, 
which  pans  are  now  (1887)  made  in  England  and 
are  called  "brass  Maslin  pans,"  being  now,  as 
formerly,  the  only  brass  utensils  possessing  the 
name  Maslin.  I  will  not  follow  MR.  STEVENSON 
through  the  latter  part  of  his  note,  for  though  my 
name  heads  it,  he  confesses  that  it  is  an  excursus 
which  has  led  him  away  from  me. 

I  think  scholars  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  it  is 
requisite  to  prove  the  vitality  of  the  A.-S.  word 
mastlyon,  better  evidence  must  be  forthcoming. 
While  it  is  getting  mixed  up  with  brass  pots  made 
at  Maslines  its  purity  is  in  danger  and  its  correct 
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use  rendered  very  uncertain.  I  have  long  been  col- 
lecting instances  of  the  two  words,  and  shall  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  readers  will  help  me  to  extend  my 
list,  which,  when  of  suitable  dimensions,  I  hope  to 
print,  and  show  where  mastlyon  is  clearly  A.-S., 
and  where  maslin  is  as  clearly  a  form  of  Mechlin, 
the  city.  A  really  full  list  of  dated  examples  will, 
I  feel  sure,  from  the  material  already  collected, 
prove  that  PROF.  SKEAT  is  right  in  regarding  the 
A.-S.  word  as  of  exceeding  rarity  after  1200. 
A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 

MILITARY  EVENTS  IN  PIEDMONT,  1690-1696 
(7tb  S.  iv.  367).— The  writer  of  the  article  on  Prince 
Eugene  in  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  1815, 
says  that  the  most  complete  work  on  his  life  is 
'L'Histoire  du  Prince  Eugene/  5  vols.  12mo.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1740,  Vienne,  1755.  compiled  by  M.  de 
Mauvillon.  But,  from  its  size,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  contain  such  views  of  the  battles  as  are 
inquired  for.  The  great  work  which  does  contain 
views  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  Prince  begins 
only  in  1697  with  the  battle  of  Zenta,  in  Hungary. 
The  author  is  J.  Dumont,  and  the  work  is  entitled 
'Batailles  Gagne'es  par  le  Prince  Eugene,'  La 
Haye,  1725,  large  folio.  There  was  a  subsequent 
edition,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  Militaire  du 
Prince  Eugene/  1729,  to  which  there  are  additions 
by  Roussel,  forming  a  second  volume,  and  in  1747 
a  third  was  published,  with  Marlborough's  cam- 
paigns. I  have  only  the  1725  edition,  and  do  not 
know  whether  the  earlier  career  of  the  prince  forms 
part  of  the  additional  matter.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  English  also  in  1736,  as  '  The  Military 
History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough/  in  2  vols.  folio,  by  a  Dr.  John  Campbell 
(Lowndes,  p.  361,  under  "Campbell").  As  the 
French  general  M.  de  Catinat  gained  the  victories 
of  Staffarde  and  Marsaglie,  the  information  re- 
quired may  possibly  be  found  in  some  French 
works  relating  to  the  war,  written  from  the  French 
point  of  view.  '  The  Medallic  History  of  Louis 
XIV. '  might  prove  useful.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

"  To  STOKE  THE  DUTCHMAN"  (7th  S.  IV.  348).-— 

The  fastest  train  on  the  Great  Western  is  known 
as  "  the  Flying  Dutchman,"  generally  abbreviated 
to  "  the  Dutchman";  and  as  increased  pace  is 
gained  by  a  liberal  supply  of  coal,  the  phrase  may 
mean  "To  keep  the  steam  up,"  "  To  go  the  pace." 
Having  never  heard  the  phrase  used,  I  offer  this 
as  a  conjecturS  only.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

In  the  absence  of  any  context  to  this  quotation, 
I  presume  it  to  be  of  modern  date,  and  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  it  may  apply  to  a  very  fast 
express  train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  com- 
monly called  "  the  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  well 
known  to  all  residents  on  the  line  as  "  the  Dutch- 
As  this  train  travels,  I  am  told,  in  some 


parts  of  its  course,  at  a  rate  of  quite  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  to  stoke  the  big,  broad-gauge  engine  of  "  the 
Dutchman  "  can  be  no  sinecure. 

E.  G.  YOUNGER,  M.D. 

ENGLISH  QUOTATION  USED  BY  BISMARCK  (7th 
S.  iv.  367). — Bismarck  humorously  quotes  Fal- 
staff :  "  You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of 
merit  are  sought  after  :  the  undeserver  may  sleep 
when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on  "  ('  2  Hen.  IV,,' 
II.  iv.).  J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

[Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged.] 

WHERE  WAS  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
OF  1688  CONCERTED  ?  (7th  S.  iv.  268.)— The  inscrip- 
tion which  was  set  up  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Drax,  in  1750, 
over  the  door  of  the  building  in  Charborough 
Park  is  given  in  Mr.  Worth's  '  Tourist's  Guide  to 
Dorsetshire/  p.  35.  MR.  FOSTER  will  find  an 
account  of  the  "  Revolution  House  "  at  Whitting- 
ton,  two  miles  from  Chesterfield,  in  chap.  xx.  of 
Mr.  Pendleton's  '  History  of  Derbyshire '  (1886). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

[EiCEE  and  NEMO  are  thanked  for  replies  to  the  same 
effect.] 

ELA  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  149).— The  family  of 
Ella  has  been  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Thirsk  from 
time  immemorial,  at  Upsall,  Kirkby  -  Knowle, 
Cowesby,  &c.  Its  members  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Ella,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  "  flame- 
bearing"  Ida,  who  was  King  of  Deira  in  the  sixth 
century.  We  have  Kirk  Ella  and  East  Ella  near 
the  Humber,  and  Ella  Hill  (now  vulgarly  called 
Elshaw)  near  Ripon,  and  Ella  Carr,  a  large  .wood 
at  Upsall.  Early  in  the  last  century  Michael  Ella 
and  his  wife  Ursula  resided  at  Upsall,  and  had  ten 
children.  John,  the  youngest,  was  the  grandfather 
of  John  Ella,  the  well-known  professor  of  music, 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Rome, 
and  founder  and  director  of  the  London  Musical 
Union.  Ella  was  member  of  the  Italian  Opera 
band  for  many  years.  He  has  adapted  Italian, 
French,  and  German  operas,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Musical  World,  and  musical  critic  at  one  time 
of  the  Athenceum.  EBORACUM. 

POOLE  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  349).— In  the  *  Visita- 
tion of  Gloucestershire,'  1623  (Harleian  Society, 
vol.  xxi.),  there  is  a  pedigree  of  Poole,  of  Saperton. 
One  marriage  with  a  Poole  of  "Okes,"  co.  Wilts, 
is  mentioned.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  copy  this 
pedigree  for  R.  P.  H.  if  he  would  like  it. 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

LITERATOR  (6th  S.  xii.  67). — Having  suggested 
this  word  at  the  above  reference  in  place  of 
litterateur,  I  was  pleased  at  since  coming  across  it 
in  Lockhart's  'Memoirs  of  Scott.'  That  literator 
evidently  felt  the  need  of  some  such  word,  and 
made  a  bold  plunge  in  using  it.  Would  that  more 
would  imitate  him !  If  we  cannot  get  a  Saxon 
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equivalent  for  littiratewr,  let  us  have  one  from  a 
parent,  and  not  from  a  daughter  language. 

T       "D        Q 

J.  JD.  J5. 
Manchester. 

CHARMS  (7th  S.  iv.  347).— There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  irresistible  force  of  the  formula 
made  use  of  was  an  essential  point  in  exorcism. 
There  is  a  full  and  useful  article  on  "exorcism  "  in 
Smith  and  Cheetham's  *  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

*  HISTORY  OF  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  ' :  THE  DE- 
CEASED JAMES  GRANT,  M.A.,  &c.  (7th  S.  iv.  387). 
— Referring  to  MR.  P.  J.  ANDERSON'S  communica- 
tion, I  have  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  the  unpub- 
lished works  referred  to  can  ever  be  given  to  the 
world,  because  they  are  not  known  ever  to  have 
been  extant,  no  trace  of  them  having  been  found 
among  the  deceased's  papers.  I  know  the  deceased 
had  not  started  the  '  History  of  the  Parish  Schools 
of  Scotland/  and  I. never  heard  anything  about  his 
having  written  a  'History  of  Edinburgh  University' 
until  I  read  the  reference  to  it  in  the  notice  in  the 
Inverness  Courier  referred  to  by  your  correspondent. 
Had  the  deceased  written  a  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  is  very  unlikely  that  I  should  not  have 
known.  PHINEAS  BELL  BRANDER, 

Agent  for  Mr.  Grant's  Trustees  and  Executors. 

DESCENDANTS  OP  ENGLISH  KINGS  (7th  S.  iv. 
229,  354).— Surely  it  was  by  a  slip  merely  that 
MR.  WARREN  stated  that  the  Queen  represents 
the  elder  daughter  of  Henry  VII. !  As  loyal  sub- 
jects, we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
her  claim  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  strict 
heraldic  right  Her  Majesty  cannot  even  quarter 
the  arms  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  for  she 
derives  her  title  to  the  throne  as  the  nearest  Pro- 
testant descendant  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  while  there  still 
exist  descendants  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  These  descendants  are  now 
represented  by  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis,  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  who  must  also  be  considered  as  the 
senior  representative  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
elder  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  Like  MR.  WARREN, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  descendants  in  the  male 
line  from  the  marriages  of  daughters  of  English 
sovereigns  with  subjects,  though  the  Marquis  of 
Abergavenny  is  in  the  male  line  descended  from 
Joane  de  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
by  her  marriage  with  Ralph  Nevill,  first  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of  Howth  is  descended 
from  Sir  Robert  St.  Lawrence,  fifteenth  Baron  of 
Howth,  and  Joane,  daughter  of  Edward  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
Lord  Torphichen,  and  the  ancient  family  of  Swinton 


of  Swinton,  are  all  legitimately  descended  in  the 
male  line  from  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
by  marriages  with  subjects. 

H.  W.  FORSYTH  HARWOOD. 

MR.  WARREN  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  represents  the  younger  daughter 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  but  he  is  quite  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  Queen  represents  the  elder.  The 
heiress  in  blood  of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor  (as 
also  of  the  Norman,  Plantagenet,  and  Stuart 
dynasties)  is  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  Duchess  of  Modena,  and  wife  of  Prince 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Our  gracious  Queen  derives  her 
right  to  the  crown,  as  is  well  known,  from  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James  I., 
but  the  Count  de  Paris  is  the  representative  of 
that  princess.  The  Queen  only  represents  the 
Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  who  was  declared 
heir  to  the  throne  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  was 
mother  of  King  George  I.  Her  Majesty  is,  of 
course,  descended  from  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.,  but  is  in  no  sense 
the  representative  of  that  princess. 

H.  MURRAY  LANE,  Chester  Herald. 

Florence. 

CLAIBORNE  OF  WESTMORELAND  (7th  S.  iv.  9).— 
EVELYN  will  find  something  about  this  old  Visita- 
tion family  in  Nicholson  and  Burn's  '  History  of 
Westmorland,'  vol.  i.  pp.  265-467;  in  Brayley  and 
Britton's  'England  and  Wales';  and  in  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  The  manor  of 
Claiborne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lowthers  circa 
1650,  when  Edmund  (or  Edward),  the  last  lord  of 
the  manor,  removed  to  Yorkshire.  His  brother 
William  accompanied  his  uncle,  Sir  Gerard 
Lowther,  to  Ireland,  and  on  his  death  in  1624 
he  settled  in  Kilkenny  or  Wexford.  A  junior 
branch  went  to  America  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  settled  somewhere  in  Virginia. 

D.  P.  BROCKLEBANK. 

The  Close,  Norwich. 

BISHOP  KEN'S  APPEAL  FOR  THE  FRENCH  PRO- 
TESTANT REFUGEES  (7th  S.  iv.  348).— I  have  before 
me  a  proclamation  of  James  II.,  dated  at  West- 
minster January  31,  1687/8,  which— after  re- 
citing that  by  letters  patent  of  March  5  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign,  licence  and  authority  had 
been  granted  for  collections  to  be  made  during  one 
year  for  great  numbers  of  French  Protestants  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  our  kingdom,  and  divers  of 
whom,  being  persons  of  good  birth  and  quality,  were 
reduced  to  "  extream  wants  and  necessities  ";  and 
also  that  a  great  many  more  came  over,  and  that 
without  aid  "  those  miserable  people  must  inevit- 
ably perish" — gave  unto  the  distressed  Protestants 
full  licence  "  to  ask,  gather,  receive,  and  take  the 
alms  and  charitable  benevolence  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects." And,  further,  all  and  singular  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  all  the  provinces  and 
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dioceses  were  commanded  to  give  a  particular 
recommendation  to  all  parsons  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  so  pious  a  work.  The  parsons,  in 
their  turn,  were  to  stir  up  and  persuade  the  loving 
subjects  to  contribute  freely  and  cheerfully,  and 
the  churchwardens  were  required  to  go  from  house 
to  house  to  receive  the  Christian  and  charitable 
contributions,  and  to  take  in  writing  the  names  of 
the  donors  and  the  sums  given,  and  on  the  next 
Lord's  Day  to  subscribe  the  whole  sums  on  the 
briefs  and  also  to  enter  them  in  the  book  of 
accounts  for  the  parish,  while  the  parsons  were  to 
send  the  briefs  and  the  money  to  their  archdeacons, 
and  finally  the  money  was  to  be  forwarded  to 
London,  there  to  be  distributed  by  certain  nobles 
and  men  of  the  state  in  the  proclamation  named. 

The  above  epitome  may  be  of  use  to  DEAN 
PLUMPTRE,  for  I  rather  gather  from  his  inquiry 
that  he  is  of  opinion  that  Bishop  Ken  himself  was 
the  promoter  and  instigator  of  the  collection  for 
the  French  Protestants,  and  not  simply  a  bishop 
obeying  the  commands  and  orders  of  the  King,  in 
common  with  all  other  bishops  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  examined  a  goodly 
number  of  the  parish  chests  in  this  county  of 
Somerset;  but  so  far  I  have  not  come  across  any 
entry  of  collections  for  these  French  Protestants  in 
1687/8.  The  nearest  approach  is  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  small 
parish  of  Kewstoke,  near  Weston-super-Mare, 
wherein  it  is  noted  that  on  April  11,  1699,  the 
sum  of  7*.  0|d.  was  collected  "in  this  Parish 
towards  the  releife  of  French  Protestants  by  virtue 
of  a  breife  for  that  purpose."  Twenty- seven  people 
contributed  towards  this  fund,  in  sums  varying 
from  one  penny  to  one  shilling. 

ERNEST  E.  BAKER. 
Weston-super-Mare. 

CIVET  CAT  FOR  CREST  (7th  S.  ii.  347).— The 
Scotch  family  which  uses  a  civet  cat  for  crest  is 
that  of  Stuart  of  Inchbreck.  The  reference  to 
Nisbet  is  vol.  i.  pp.  52,  53,  under  "  Stewart  of 
Inchbrock."  j.  WOODWARD. 

Montrosc. 

"  KOI  DBS  FRANC.  AIS"  (7th  S.  i.  368,  478).— The 
French  two-sous  piece  in  1792  bears  on  the  obverse 
the  king's  head  with  the  inscription  "Louis  XVI 
Roi  des  Francois,  1792."  The  reverse  has  the 
fasces  and  cap  of  liberty,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of 
?a^  .Jhe  inscription  reads,  "La  Nation,  la  Loi, 
le  Koi.»  «  L'An  4  de  la  Liberte." 

JOHN  WOODWARD. 
Montrose. 

'GREATER  LONDON':  AN  INACCURATE  QUOTA- 
TION (7»  S.  iv.  407).-With  all  due  respect  to 
MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE,  I  cannot  see  what  reason  he 
has  to  complain  of  my  version  of  the  monument  in 
Little  Ilford  Church  to  Mr.  Lethieullier.  '  Greater 


London '  is  intended  for  popular  reading  ;  and  I 
venture  still  to  think  that  I  studied  my  readers 
better  by  giving  the  inscription  as  a  paragraph, 
without  dividing  it  into  lines,  as  I  should  have 
done  had  I  been  writing  a  county  history,  where 
exact  transcripts  are  required. 

E.  WALPORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

TARANTELLE  (7th  S.  iv.  230,  371).— I  believe 
this  subject  is  fully  treated  in  a  volume  published 
by  the  Sydenham  Society  on  the  '  History  of  the 
Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  It  is  a  well- 
known  book,  translated  from  the  German;  but  I 
cannot  at  present  remember  the  name  of  either  the 
author  or  translator.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

[Our  correspondent  refers  to  Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Becker's 
'  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages/  in  which  what  is  called 
"  Tarantism  "  occupies  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
portion,  called  *  The  Dancing  Mania.'] 

"  CANDID  FRIEND  "  (7th  S.  iv.  347).— Is  not  the 
following  couplet  (quoted  from  memory)  older 
than  DR.  MURRAY'S  instance  from  the  *  Anti- 
Jacobin  '  ? — 

Of  all  the  gifts,  kind  Heaven,  thy  love  can  send, 

Send,  send,  oh  send  me  just  one  candid  friend. 

I  cannot  find  the  passage  in  any  eighteenth  century 

poet,  but  feel  sure  it  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  other 

of  them  ;  but,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong. 

C.  C.  B. 

CANOE  (7th  S.  iv.  387).— In  reply  to  DR.  MUR- 
RAY'S inquiry  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  I  find,  on  reference  to 
the  Canoeist,  a  small  journal  which  was  formerly 
published  by  the  Koyal  Canoe  Club,  that  in  1847 
Sir  H.  De  Bathe  was  the  first  to  appear  on  the 
Thames  with  a  tin  canoe.  John  Macgregor  (Rob 
Eoy)  in  1850  had  an  indiarubber  air-celled  canoe, 
in  which  he  paddled  on  Strangford  Lough ;  and  in 
1852  Col.  Bradford  paddled  on  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Canada  in  an  indiarubber  folding  canoe,  which 
was,  I  believe,  made  in  London.  Previous  to  1847 
a  Greenlander's  canoe  of  sealskin  was  exhibited 
near  London  Bridge  by  a  sailor,  who  used  to  levy 
toll  from  passengers  in  the  steamboats  in  return  for 
his  manoeuvres.  Also  about  1845-47  General 
Meyrick  had  a  metal  canoe  on  the  Thames,  which  he 
told  me  gave  very  much  trouble  in  keeping  water- 
tight, leaks  constantly  occurring. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  DR.  MURRAY  with  any 
information  in  my  possession  if  he  will  communi- 
cate with  me,  stating  what  he  requires. 

LAMBTON  YOUNG. 

16,  Harcourt  Terrace,  S.W. 

"  SIGNOR  PUPPY  "  (7th  S.  iv.  328).— As  no  query 
ought  to  go  unanswered  in  '  N.  &  Q./  I  write  to 
say  that  this  is  evidently  a  caricature  portrait  of 
Giuseppe  Puppo,  a  very  distinguished  violinist, 
born  at  Lucca,  1749.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1775, 
but  soon  left  that  city  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
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visited  afterwards  London,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
This  little  plate  was  etched  during  Puppo's  stay 
in  London  in  1781.  In  1784  he  returned  tc 
Paris,  where  he  remained  twenty  -  seven  years 
directing  various  orchestras.  He  was  a  strange 
whimsical  fellow,  and  married  several  times,  here 
and  there.  His  third  arrangement  of  this  kinc 
was  with  the  landlady  of  his  hotel,  so  that  he 
should  have  no  more  lodging-bills  to  pay.  In 
1811,  however,  he  appears  to  have  become  tired  o 
his  comfortable  quarters  ;  BO  he  disappeared,  turn- 
ing up  again  at  Naples,  where  he  fell,  as  usual,  on 
his  feet.  After  many  vicissitudes,  he  was  found 
in  1826,  at  Florence,  in  great  want  and  misery,  and 
was  assisted  by  E.  Taylor,  Gresham  Professor,  who 
procured  him  a  refuge  in  a  hospital,  where  he  died 
in  the  following  spring,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eig 
Numerous  stories  are  told  of  Puppo,  to  whom  is 
due  the  credit  of  naming  Boccherini  "  the  wife  o: 
Haydn."  Among  these  is  one  according  to  which 
having  been  arrested  in  1793,  he  underwent  the 
following  interrogatory  before  the  "Comite*  de 
Salut  Public":— 

"Votre  nom?— Puppo. — Votre  profession  ?— Je  joue 
du  violon. — Que  faisiez-vpus  sous  le  regne  du  tyran?— Je 
jouais  du  violon, — Que  faites-vous  maintenant  ?— Je  joue 
du  violon. — Mais,  si  la  Republique  a  besoin  de  vos  services 
quo  pouvez-vous  pour  elle? — Je  jouerai  du  violon." 

The  Conrite'  laughed  at  these  cut  and  dry  replies, 
and  acquitted  Puppo.  I  know  of  no  other  portrait 
of  him  but  this  slight  etching. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

This  is  obviously  intended  for  Giuseppe  Puppo, 
an  eminent  violinist,  who  was  born  at  Lucca  in 
1749.  He  resided  in  England  for  some  years, 
going  to  Paris  in  1784.  Puppo  died  1827.  See 
Grove's  *  Dictionary  of  Music.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

EPITAPH  (7th  S.  iii.  426;  iv.  34,  106,  174,  331). 
— Miss  BUSK  is  in  error  when  she  states  that  I 
have  "  not  got  this  epitaph  complete."  There  are, 
as  I  have  already  said,  two  brasses  in  Henfield 
Church.  I  gave  the  first  "complete"  in  my  first 
communication.  Miss  BUSK  then  added  some 
lines  from  the  second  brass,  evidently  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  first.  I  then  gave 
the  second  "complete,"  on  p.  174.  And  now 
Miss  BUSK  asserts  that  I  have  not  given  the 
"  complete"  epitaph,  and  at  the  same  time  quotes 
an  incorrect  version  of  the  commencement  of  the 
first  brass,  which  I  had  previously  given  correctly 
so  far  back  as  iii.  426.  DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 

PIEL  OR  PEEL  CASTLE  (7th  S.  iii.  47 ;  iv.  318). 
—In  reference  to  this,  let  me  say,  without  venturing 
to  pronounce  an  opinion,  that  there  is  in  my 
library  an  oblong  folio  of  engravings,  published 
by  Bickers  &  Son,  1,  Leicester  Square,  1872, 
'  Views  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  from  original 


drawings  by  J.  M.|  W.  [Turner,  R.A.'  They 
are  in  number  twenty-four,  and  are  reprints  from 
Whitaker's  'Richmondshire/  published  in  1819-22, 
but  are  rather  faint  impressions  of  the  fine  en- 
gravings in  that  noble  folio.  It  is  incorrect  to 
ascribe  them  all  to  the  pencil  of  Turner,  as  four  of 
them  were  certainly  drawn  by  J.  Buckler,  for  his 
name  is  appended  to  ( Gateway  at  Lancaster 
Castle,'  'Sizergh  Hall/  '  Peel  Castle/  and  'Fur- 
ness  Abbey.'  '  Peel  Castle '  is  numbered  nine  in 
the  "List  of  Subjects,"  and  represents  a  fine  ruin 
on  the  seashore,  with  fishermen  and  their  boats  in 
the  foreground.  The  title  is  '  East  View  of  Peel 
Castle/  J.  Buckler  del*  and  J.  RofFe  sculp*.  The 
letterpress  description  accompanying  the  engraving 
decidedly  assigns  its  site  to  "  a  naked  island  of  a 
very  few  acres,  separated  by  a  narrow  but  deep  and 
dangerous  channel  from  the  southern  point  of 
Furness."  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (7th  S.  iv.  169,  278, 
356). — The  exact  reference  to  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  needs  not  remain  uncertain.  It 
occurs  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  papers  entitled 
'  An  Unknown  Country/  written  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Craik  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  Noel  Paton, 
which  appeared  January- June  of  the  present  year. 
The  following  is  the  passage  in  question  : — 

'  We  turned  into  Antrim  Castle,  Lord  Massereene's,  by 

the  only  entrance  now  open The  one  curiosity  of  the 

castle  is  the  Speaker's  chair  out  of  the  old  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. At  its  last  sitting,  on  June  10, 1800,  the  Speaker, 
the  Right  Honourable  John  Foster,  who  had  been 
violently  opposed  to  the  Union,  took  the  chair  and  mace 
away  with  him,  and  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  declaring 
that  he  would  keep  both  till  they  were  wanted  for  hia 
successor,  when  there  was  again  a  Parliament  in  College 
Green.  But  he  died  without  seeing  this ;  and  his  son, 
marrying  the  Viscountess  Massereene,  carried  off  the 
treasure  to  Antrim  Castle,  '  to  be  left  till  called  for.' 
The  mace  we  did  not  see,  but  of  the  chair  I  can  record 
that  it  is  a  very  comfortable  one  to  sit  in." — E.  1.  M., 
January,  pp.  267-8. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

My  thanks  are  due  both  to  W.  C.  B.  and  MR. 
FITZPATRICK.  Since  the  latter  wrote  his  reply 
6tb  S.  v.  132)  the  Speaker's  chair  seems  to  have 
>een  removed  by  Lord  Massereene  from  Oriel 
Temple  to  Antrim  Castle.  See  Mrs.  Craik's 
Unknown  Country/  in  the  number  of  the  English 
Wiistrated  Magazine  for  January,  1887,  p.  267-8. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

CAMPANILE  AT  SALISBURY  (7th  S.  iv.  247,  377). 
— Under  correction,  I  venture  to  think  that  "Elias 
he  Engynier  "  receives  scant  justice  at  the  hands 
f  E.  L.  G.  The  massiveness  of  the  masonry  of  the 
jell  tower  was  planned  to  sustain  something  more 
ihan  the  weight  and  jar  of  the  noble  peal  therein 
ung  and  rung.  Nor  was  the  timber  upper  work 
uch  as  Elias  wished  to  see  on  the  bell  tower,  still 
ees  on  the  cathedral.  At  least  I  have  been  told,  and 
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prints  confirm  the  assertion,  that  the  masonry  was 
the  unfinished  basement  of  an  intended  lofty  stone 
tower,  and  that  the  wood-work  was  a  mere  make- 
shift. I  may  name  the  soaring  fleche  of  Amiens  as 
an  exception  to  E.  L.  G.'s  dictum  (too  true  in 
general)  that  all  central  timber  steeples  have 
perished.  H.  J.  MOTILE, 

Dorchester. 

FAIRIES  (7th  S.  iv.  364).— There  are  more  ways 
of  having  one's  breath  taken  away  than  by  running 
to  catch  a  train.  The  following  sentence,  from  the 
pen  of  DR.  F.  J.  FURNIVALL  at  the  above  reference, 
furnished  me  with  one  such :  "  Shakspere  is  gener- 
ally credited  with  being  the  father  of  fairy-lore  in 
England."  I  was  always  under  the  impression 
that  the  contradictory  of  that  proposition  was  true, 
in  support  of  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
brief  excerpt  from  a  recent  lecture  I  gave  in  this 
city  on  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream' — that 
charming  embodiment  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
fairyland : — 

"But  however  much  critics  may  join  issue  as  to  the 
originality  of  the  less  ethereal  characters  of  this  comedy, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  poet's  indebtedness 
to  the  fairy  mythology  prior  to  and  during  his  time.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Shakespearean  scholar 
(Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Fairy 
Mythology  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  '  1844), 
'  the  whole  of  the  popular  fairy  mythology  of  the  time, 
on  which  the  "'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  may  be  said 
to  be  founded,  has  now  become  a  subject  for  literary  re- 
search  Spenser  was  contented  with  the  fairies  of 

romance;  but  Shakespeare  founded  hi«  elfin  world  on 
the  prettiest  of  the  people's  traditions,  and  has  clothed  it 
in  the  ever-living  flowers  of  his  own  exuberant  fancy. 
How  much  was  the  invention  of  the  great  poet  we  shall 
probably  never  be  informed.'  Yet  the  three  chief  fairy 
personages  —  Oberon,  Titania,  and  Puck  —  were  un- 
doubtedly taken  from  existing  mythologies." 

I  then  go  on  to  prove  Oberon's  existence  (mytho- 
logical, of  course)  as  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  time 
from  the  old  French  romance  of  *  Huon  of  Bordeaux,' 
translated  probably  about  1560;  and  Puck's  from 
the  fact  (inter  alia)  of  his  being  mentioned  in  a 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  sixteenth  as  the  sprite  "of  old  renown."  The 
romance  of  '  Melusine '  is  another  proof  that  the 
Bard  of  Avon  was  not  "  the  father  of  fairy-lore  in 
England."  The  profanum  vulgus  (i.  e.,  uneducated 
playgoers)  may  credit  him  with  that  paternity,  not 
the  educated  public,  still  less  earnest  Shakespearean 
students,  whose  name  is  happily  (nowadays)  legion. 

J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

WORDSWORTH'S  LINES  ON  '  LUCY  '  (7th  S.  iv. 
348,416).— When  Leech's  Mr.  Briggs  had  finished 
writing  on  the  sands  his  favourite  name,  "  Louisa," 
he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Briggs, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Martha.  And  we  do 
not  find  that  Martha  Briggs  was  pleased  with  the 
inscription.  Thus  it  would  seem  improbable, 


a  priori,  that  Mary  Wordsworth,  best  of  wives  as 
she  was,  would  care  to  contribute  a  stanza  in 
honour  of  her  husband's  real  or  fancied  first  love, 
the  unknown  and  unknowable  Lucy.  Could  any 
man  expect  his  wife  to  express  for  him  in  feeling 
terms  the  loss  he  had  suffered  by  the  death  of 
another  woman  whom  he  did  not  marry  1  And 
why  should  Wordsworth,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
expect  or  allow  this  ? 

Moreover,  I  think  that  when  *  Lucy '  was  written 
Mary  Hutchinson  was  not  Wordsworth's  wife,  but 
his  sweetheart — a  relationship  dearer  still  in  the 
minds  of  some  men — a  relationship,  at  any  rate, 
which  does  not  inspire  the  beloved  one  with  poetic 
emotion  in  favour  of  even  a  deceased  competitor, 
If  a  man  were  to  look  into  some  life  of  Words- 
worth, or  into  Prof.  Knight's  edition  of  the  poems, 
he  might  (I  do  not  say  he  certainly  would)  find 
that '  Lucy '  was  written  in  1799,  and  that  Words- 
worth was  married  in  1802 ;  and  he  might  find 
that  Prof.  Knight  (a  careful  man)  has  no  note 
upon  the  peculiar  authorship  of  stanza  two  in 
1  Lucy.' 

In  the  mean  time,  one  may  continue  to  believe 
that  the  lines  intended  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams  are 
those  which  we  know  to  have  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  namely, — 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

A.  J.  M. 

DE  SANCT  DIAMOND  (7th  S.  iv.  309).— MR. 
C.  A.  WARD  will  find  full  particulars  of  the  manner 
in  which  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  became  possessed 
of  this  diamond  and  its  subsequent  passing  into 
the  hands  of  James  II.  in  '  History  and  Mystery 
of  Precious  Stones,'  by  William  Jones. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

For  an  account  of  this  diamond  see  '  Precious 
Stones,'  part  iil,  "  The  Diamond,"  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A,,  in  the  Antiquary,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  156,  or  the  serial  part  for  April,  1886. 

ALPHA. 

Berquem,  in  his  '  Merveilles  des  Indes '  (1669), 
says  : — 

"  La  lloyne  d'Angleterre  d'apresent  a  celuy  que  def- 
funct  M.  de  Sancy  aporta  de  son  Ambassade  de  Levant, 
qui  est  en  forme  d'amande  taille  a  facettes  de  deux  costes : 
parfaitement  blanc  et  net,  et  qui  pese  cinquante  quartre 
carats." 

Henrietta  Maria  mentions  this  diamond,  in  a 
letter  written  when  she  was  in  exile,  as  having 
been  delivered  by  her,  under  order  of  the  king, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sanci  family  became  possessed  of  it.  One,  given 
in  Jones's  'History  and  Mystery  of  Precious 
Stones/  is  as  follows  : — 

"It  formerly  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  wore  it  in  his  hat  at  the  battle  of  Morat 
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in  1476.  Being  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage, 
the  jewel  was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle,  who  sold  it  to  a  French  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Sanci .  In  this  family  the  diamond  remained  for  nearly 
a  century,  until  Henry  III.  commissioned  a  descendant 
of  the  purchaser,  a  captain  in  the  royal  service,  to  raise 
recruits  in  Switzerland.  Driven  from  the  throne  by  his 
subjects,  the  monarch,  without  money  to  pay  his  troops, 
borrowed  the  Sanci  diamond  in  order  to  pawn  it  to  the 
Swiss.  Sanci  entrusted  it  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  dis- 
appeared. The  king  reproached  Sanci,  who  set  out  in 
search,  and  discovered  that  the  man  had  been  attacked 
by  robbers  and  that  the  body  was  buried  in  a  neighbour- 
ing forest.  Thither  he  went,  ordered  the  body  to  be 
disinterred  and  opened,  when  the  diamond  was  dis- 
covered in  hia  stomach,  the  faithful  servant  having 
swallowed  it." 

CONSTANCE:  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

[Mil.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE,  MR.  E.  DAKIN,  and  MR. 
T.  CANN  HUGHES  are  thanked  for  replies  to  the  same 
effect.] 

SEGOR  (7th  S.  iv.  389).— Segor  is  the  form 
adopted  in  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  name  of 
the  city  to  which  Lot  escaped,  called  in  our  version, 
more  closely  after  the  Hebrew,  Zoar.  See  Genesis 
xiv.  2,  and  xix.  22.  Hence  it  passed  into  the  Latin 
version,  "  Idcirco  [viz.,  from  its  small  size]  vocatum 
est  nomen  urbis  illius  Segor."  Under  this  appella- 
tion it  is  entered  by  Calmet  in  his  *  Dictionnaire 
Historique  de  la  Bible,'  Paris,  1730,  and  would  be 
the  natural  form  for  Lamartine  to  make  use  of. 
i  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

Now  Zoar,  one  of  the  four  cities  destined  to 
perish  by  fire  with  Sodom,  but  spared  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Lot.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

Segor,  according  to  Bouillet,  is  the  same  city 
which  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  is  called  Zoar, 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  prayer  of  Lot. 

J.  CARRICK  MOORB. 

Segor,  Tzohar,  Bala,  or  Zoghar  (the  Ghor-Zafich 
of  the  Arabs),  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  towns 
of  the  valley  of  Siddim  which  was  spared  from 
the  fire  on  Lot's  request.  "The  King  of  Bala, 
which  is  Segor  or  Tzohar "  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  "  For 
that  reason  the  town  was  called  Tzohar" 
(Gen.  xix.  22),  &c.  JOSEPH  KEINACH. 

53,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris. 

[Many  further  replies  to  the  same  eflect  are  acknow- 
ledged./ 

GADROON  (7th  S.  iv.  408).— In  reply  to  the  query 
of  J.  T.  F.,  I  may  state  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  French  godron,  a  flounce,  plait,  or  ruffle. 
The  term  as  applied  to  goldsmiths'  work  means  a 
certain  pattern  running  round  the  edges  of  pieces 
of  plate.  Cotgrave  describes  goderonnd  as  "a 
fashion  of  imbossment  used  by  goldsmiths,  and 
termed  knurling."  The  two  words  are,  therefore, 
synonymous.  Knurl  is  a  knot  in  wood  or  timber, 
hence  knarled  or  gnarled,  knotted,  which  pretty 


nearly  describes  the  pattern.  But,  to  return  to  its 
ancient  designation,  I  may  mention  that  vaisseUe 
yodronne,  or  plate  wrought  on  the  edge,  was  a  style 
of  ornamentation  much  in  vogue  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  running  round  the  edges 
of  plate. 

d'argent  1'autre  blancq"  ('Invent,  de  Dues  de  Bour- 
gogne  '). 

1588.  "  II  avoit  une  fraise  empesee  et  godronuee  a  gros 
godrons,  au  bout  de  laquelle  il  y  avoit  de  belle  et  grande 
dentelle,  lea  manchettes  estoient  godronnees  de  mesmes" 
('L'Isle  des  Hermaphrodites'). 

I  could  adduce  other  quotations  if  needed. 

W.  C. 

SACK  USED  AS  COMMUNION  WINE  (7th  S.  iv. 
287).  —  The  mixture  of  red  and  white  wine  has  been 
mentioned  before  in  'N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  xi.  Ill), 
where  MR.  W.  D.  SWEETING  says  "  he  has  been 
told  "  that  it  exists  at  a  Derbyshire  church.  The 
use  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  one,  and  I  am 
quite  unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  it  ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  priest  "  offering  the  choice  "  is  quite  in- 
conceivable, and,  indeed,  almost  blasphemous. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sack  supplied  at 
Frampton  at  Holy  Communion  was  intended  not 
for  sacred  use,  for  which  the  port  would  suffice, 
but  for  the  delectation  of  the  clergy  and  church- 
wardens. I  have  examined  a  good  many  church- 
wardens' accounts,  and  found  frequent  entries 
corresponding  to  the  following,  from  the  vestry- 
books  of  All  Hallows,  Barking  :  — 

1648,  Aug.     .  Paid  out  of  money  received  at  the 
Communion  Table.— 

*.  d. 
2  Galls.  3  quarts  of  Muscadine    ......  12  10 

4  pints  of  sack        ............    2    4 

For  Bread     ...............    010 

To  29  Pensioners    ............    4  10 

20  10 

1648,  Sept.  3.—  *.  d. 

2  Galls,  and  1  quart  of  Muscadine  and 

one  pint  of  eack         ......        ...  13    5 

Bread  and  biscuits  ............    Oil 

To  29  Pensioners    ............    410 


It  is  evident  that  the  "  bread"  and  the  "  muscadine' 
was  for  the  celebration,  and  the  "  sack  and  biscuits  " 
for  the  parson  and  wardens'  refreshment  in  the 
vestry  afterwards.  In  other  places  of  the  same 
churchwardens'  accounts  I  find  "sack"  provided 
on  non-communion  Sundays  "for  the  preacher." 
Thus  :  "  1634,  Nov.  5.  Paid  for  a  pint  of  sack  and 
a  role  [sic]  for  Mr.  Shute,  the  preacher,  5d." 

In  connexion  with  this  topic  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  mixing  of  two  wines  for  use  at 
Holy  Communion  is  forbidden,  but  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  a  very  ancient 
practice.  The  employment  of  any  other  liquor 
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than  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  strictly 
proscribed : — 

"Ni  du  sue  qui  se  tire  des  pommes,  des  poirea,  des 
cerises,  des  grenades,  ni  du  vin  cuit,  ni  de  verjus,  ni 
memo  de  la  grappe  entiere  du  raisin,  tant  que  le  jus 
n'en  est  pas  exprime.  C'est  que  rien  de  tout  cela  n'est 
un  vin  naturel  et  proprement  dit.  II  en  est  de  memo  du 
vinaigre,  qui  n'est  tout  au  plus  qu'un  vin  corrompu." 
See  Migne,  'Diet,  des  Ceremonies  et  des  Rites 
Sacres,'  iii.  p.  565;  Corblet,  'Histoire  Dogmatique 
de  I'Eucharistie,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1886  ;  and  Scuda- 
more,  '  Notitia  Eacharistica,'  8vo.,  London,  1876. 

J.  MASKELL. 

I  remember  being  told  by  one  of  my  grand- 
mothers, a  Nottinghamshire  woman,  born  about 
ninety  years  ago,  that  the  wine  offered  for  consecra- 
tion in  Holy  Communion  was  a  mixture  of  port  and 
sherry.  The  modern  representative  of  the  old  "dry" 
Spanish  wine  which  our  forefathers  called  sack 
would  perhaps  retain  the  name  all  the  longer  in 
this  connexion  in  consequence  of  some  etymological 
confusion  in  churchwardens'  minds  concerning  what 
was  saco  and  what  was  sacred.  For  symbolic  reasons 
the  cup  is  generally  of  red  wine,  and  the  port  was 
probably  used  to  give  the  sack  the  fitting  tinge.  I 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  the  two  chalices  were 
ever  administered  in  the  profane  manner  suggested 
by  COL.  MOORE.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

ETIENNE  PERLIN  :  BILLIANT  (7th  S.  iv.  342).— 

Maigne  D'Arnis,  in   his  'Lexicon   Manuale 

Mediae  efc  Infimse  Latinitatis'  (Migne,  1866), 
col.  321,  gives  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  Bil- 
lonus,  "  Idem  ac  Billus,  clava  oblongata,  billot, 
poteau  (anno  1321)."  In  modern  French  Spiers 
gives  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  billon  (agriculture] 
4<  ridge,"  i.  e.,  in  ploughing.  Billot  de  cuisine  is  a 
chopping-block.  G.  M.  C. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv 
389).— 

Siderum  sacros  imitata  vultus,  &c., 

These  lines  form  the  first  stanza  of  Ode  xviii.  Lib.  iv 
of  the  '  Lyrics  of  Casimir.'  H.  J.  CARPENTER, 

The  Sapphics  are  by  Sarbievius, '  Lyrica,'  iv.  18,  the 
heading  of  the  poem  being,  '  Ad  Rosam.  Quotanni 
Kal.  lun.  D.  Virginis  caput  coronaturus.' 

P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

At  night,  to  his  own  dark  fancies  a  prey, 

He  lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way, 

Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles, 
is  by  Thomas  Hood,  and  occurs  in '  Mies  Kilmansegg 
and  her  Precious  Leg.'  W.  RIDLEY  KENT. 

[MR.  P.  RULE  supplies  the  same  answer.! 

(7'»>  S.  iv.  269,  437.) 

The  .name  of  the  author  of  '  Sermons  preached  in 
Religious  House,'  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  has  fallen  out  of  th 
reply.  The  mistake  of  "desert"  for  dearest,  whicl 
occurs  in  the  query,  p.  269,  is  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  Neale' 
4  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,'  London,  1869,  vol.  i.  p 
467.  Here  the  lines  are  not  in  inverted  commas,  as  i 
they  were  Dr.  Nettle's,  ED.  MARSHALL. 


MUttttmeau*. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0. 

"he  Voiage  and  Travayle  of  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
Knight.  Edited,  Annotated,  and  Illustrated  by  John 
Ashton.  (Pickering  &  Chatto.) 

L  NEW  and  handsome  edition  of  the  '  Voyages  and 
Travels '  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  or  Maundeville,  with 
acsimiles  of  the  primitive  woodcuts,  a  satisfactory  in- 
roduction,  and  a  bibliographical  list,  cannot  be  other- 
rise  than  welcome.    Editions  have  multiplied  of  late, 
tf o  recent  reproduction,  however,  has  claims  upon  atten- 
;ion  stronger  than  are  put  in  by  the  latest  reprint.    To 
nbliographers  the  '  Voyages  and  Travels  '  is  known  as 
me  of  the  most  popular  of  mediaeval  works.    MSS.  of 
t,  in  English,  French,  and  Latin,  are  found  in  all  the 
>rincipal  European  libraries.   The  British  Museum  alone 
)ossesses  over  twenty.   Printed  editions  belonging  to  the 
nfancy  of  printing  are  also  numerous.    After  this,  the 
work  passed  through  chap-book  form,  and,  apart  from 
cheaper  reproductions,  has  twice  been  completely  edited 
in  English,  once  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell  (Phillipps),  and 
now  once  again  by  Mr.  Ashton.    Here  all  that  can  safely 
be  stated  is  advanced.    Concerning  the  existence  and 
personality  of  the  worthy  Knight  of  St.  Albans,  Mr. 
Ashton  declines  to  pledge  himself.    Whether  the  book 
was  originally  written  in  French,   English,  or  Latin 
remains  yet  undecided.     It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  Eng- 
ish  typography  that  the  work  was  published  in  French 
'our  times  in  Lyons,  where  two  editions  appeared  in 
1480,  that  several  Latin  editions  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  a  translation  into  Italian  appeared  at  Milan, 
one  into  German  at  Augsburg  and  Strasburg,  and  one 
nto  Dutch  even  at  Antwerp,  before  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
at  Westminster,  gave,  in  1499,  the  first  English  version. 
With  the  choice  of  many  MSS.  and  printed  books  before 
him,  Mr.  Ashton  has  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  text  a  reprint 
by  East,  in  the  Greville  Collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
of  Pynson's  unique  and  undated  edition.   The  text  of  this 
is  less  archaic  than  that  printed  in  1725  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  and  collated  with  seven  MSS.  and 
four  printed  editions,  which  was  re-edited  by  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell (Phillipps).   To  the  modern  reader  Mr.  Ashton  re- 
gards this  as  an  advantage.    It  may  at  least  be  said  that, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
now  supplied,  few  will  complain  of  the  volume  being  too 
easy  reading.    The  multitude  of  quaint  woodcuts  to  the 
edition,  all  of  which  Mr.  Ashton  has  reprinted  in  fac- 
simile, constitutes  also  a  strong  recommendation.    In 
addition  to  these,  Mr.  Ashton  has  added,  in  a  species  of 
appendix,  a  selection  of  illustrations  from  other  works, 
showing  the  different  manner  in  which  the  strange  sub- 
jects dealt  with  by  Maundeville  have  been  treated.    The 
work,  admirably  got  up  in  all  respects,  may  claim  to  be 
at  once  scholarly  and  popular,  and  reflects  high  credit 
upon  all  concerned.     Prodigious  as  are  some  of  the 
details  supplied  by  Maundeville  of 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders, 

of  amazons,  and  rocs,  and  what  not,  his  book  is,  in  the 
main,  serious  and  sane.  Like  other  great  travellers, 
from  Herodotus  downwards,  he  is  trustworthy  when  he 
states  what  he  himself  knows,  and  only  romances  when 
he  gives  the  reports  of  others. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  Edited 
by  R.  E.  Graves  and  Walter  Armstrong.  Part  IX. 
( Bell  &  Sons.) 

THIS  handsome  and  valuable  reprint  of  '  Bryan's  Dic- 
tionary '  approaches  completion.  The  ninth  part  carries 
the  alphabet  to  Rijn  (Rembrandt),  a  valuable  biography 
of  whom  by  Mr.  Armstrong  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of 
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works  founded  mainly  on  that  of  Voamaer.  Of  painters 
of  the  highest  rank,  if  we  except  the  classics,  such  as 
Polygnotos  and  Protogenes,  few  come  into  the  present 
part.  Full  particulars  are,  however,  given  of  Paul 
Potter,  Pourbus,  Jacobo  da  Ponte  (II  Bassano),  Fran- 
cesoo  Kaibolini  (II  Francia),  A.  E.  H.  Regnault  (who 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Paris),  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  (the 
great  Italian  engraver),  and  Nicolai  Poussin.  The  list 
of  works  appended  to  the  principal  artists  is  a  very 
important  feature. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library.— Romano- British 
Remain*.  Part  II.  Edited  by  George  Laurence 
Gomme.  (Stock.) 

WE  have  from  time  to  time,  as  the  volumes  have  reached 
us,  drawn  attention  to  this  valuable  work.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  easy  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  Few  of  our 
readers  possess  a  complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,  and  even  those  happy  persons  who  do  have  no 
key  to  the  latter  portion  in  the  shape  of  a  general  index. 
Therefore  to  them,  as  to  others,  these  selections  will  be 
most  useful.  Mr.  Gomme  does  not  do  things  by  halves. 
His  intention  is  that  when  the  work  is  complete  it  shall 
contain  everything  of  permanent  value  in  that  long 
series.  As  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  wont  to  treat 
of  almost  every  subject  of  human  interest,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  selections  be  well  made  we  shall  have  before 
us  a  mine  of  information  on  almost  every  subject  in 
which  our  readers  take  interest.  All  the  previous 
volumes  were  worthy  of  praise.  This  one  and  its  im- 
mediate predecessor  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series.  Our  civilization  begins  with  the 
Roman  time.  There  is  not  a  single  institution  of  which 
we  are  proud  or  ashamed  that  can  with  certainty  be 
traced  beyond  the  time  when  the  legions  made  us  a  part 
of  that  world-wide  empire  whose  seat  was  on  the  Tiber. 
How  much  and  in  what  ways  the  Roman  occupation 
affected  Britain  is  a  question  of  undying  interest,  and 
has  given  rise  to  many  a  fierce  controversy ;  for  it  is  not 
a  mere  antiquarian  question,  but  one  into  which  grave 
political  and  theological  questions  enter.  If  the  time 
for  which  w«  long  should  ever  come,  when  some  devoted 
person  shall  set  to  work  to  produce  a  new  '  Britannia 
Roman  a,'  embodying  all  the  knowledge  that  has  accu- 
mulated since  Horsley's  time,  he  will  find  Mr.  Gomme's 
volumes  indispensable.  Until  such  a  work  is  undertaken 
this  cyclopaedia  of  '  Romano-British  Remains  '  will,  to 
some  extent,  supply  its  place.  No  one  can  be  more  con- 
scious than  the  author  of  the  great  gaps  that  exist ;  but 
it  is  much  to  have  the  discoveries  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  reproduced  and  calendared  even  in 
part. 

An  index  is  a  necessary  feature  of  books  like  that 
before  us.  We  have  tested  the  one  Mr.  Gomme  has 
compiled,  and  have  found  it  to  be,  so  far  as  our  examina- 
tion has  gone,  accurate  and  exhaustive. 

Euthanasia.  By  William  Munk,  M.D.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
A  VERT  interesting  little  book  is  this  on  a  subject  not 
much  discussed  or  written  about,  i.  e.,  the  medical  treat- 
ment in  aid  of  an  easy  death.  No  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
need  fear  reading  it ;  fanciful  descriptions  of  death  are 
frequent,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  have  the  subject  divested  of 
its  horrors  by  this  truthful  and  most  sensible  essay  of  an 
experienced  physician  such  as  Dr.  Munk.  Whatever  has 
been  said  of  death  professionally,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  those  of  Mr.  Savory  has 
been  well  said,  and  the  present  book  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  for  Dr.  Munk's  book  has  very  distinct  literary 
merit,  apart  from  the  skilful  and  apt  quotations.  Literary 
merit,  as  every  student  of  medicine  knows,  being  far 
from  common,  these  oaBes  in  the  desert  are  to  be  thank- 
fully received. 


The  Co-operative  Index  to  Periodicals.    Edited  by  W.  J. 

Fletcher.    (TrUbner  &  Co. ) 

THIS  valuable  work  of  our  American  cousins  holda  on  its 
steady  course  quarter  by  quarter,  and  deserves  from 
time  to  time  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  its  help 
in  tracking  articles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Some- 
times the  author  may  himself  unconsciously  mislead  the 
editor  of  the  '  Co-operative  Index.'  This  has  probably 
been  the  case  in  the  July  number,  where  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson  is  credited  with  an  article  on  "Locarno, 
Italy,"  whereas  politically  Locarno,  like  Lugano,  is 
Swiss,  though  both  stand  on  the  shores  of  what  we  all 
speak  of  aa  the  Italian  Lakes.  In  tracking  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  we  confess  to  feeling  some  doubt  whether 
American  readers  consulting  the  '  Index  '  would  readily 
grasp  his  identity  with  "J.  B.  Dunelm."  Would  not 
"  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Bp.,"  or  •'  Bp.  of  Durham,"  have  been 
a  better  formula  ? 

As  the  Classical  Review  waxes  in  age  so  does  it  seem 
to  us  to  wax  in  interest.  We  have  now  seen  nearly  a 
year's  work  of  the  Classical  Review,  and  its  raison  d'etre 
appears  to  us  most  clearly  established.  The  danger  of 
restricting  the  field  of  subject-matter  within  narrow 
limits,  unfitting  this  Review  for  other  than  specialist 
readers,  has  from  the  first  been  skilfully  avoided.  And 
yet  the  services  of  specialists  have  been  freely  given 
and  utilized  throughout,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Review.  Thus  we  have  been  able  to  follow  with 
interest  Mr.  Warr  on  the  ^Eolic  element  of  the  '  Iliad '  and 
'  Odyssey,'  Mr.  Sanday  on  the  Vienna  '  Corpus  Scrip- 
torum  Ecclesiasticorum,'  Profs.  Roby  and  Sonnenschein 
on  the  '  Conditional  Sentence  in  Latin,'  Prof.  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor  on  '  Robinson  Ellis's  Avianus,'  Mr.  E.  Maunde 
Thompson  on  '  Palaeography,'  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Hicks 
on  Scott's  '  Fragmenta  Herculanensia ';  not  to  speak  of 
the  current  notes  on  archaeology  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  Mr. 
Tow,  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
&c.  And  these  subjects,  though  special  in  their  character 
and  the  work  of  specialists,  have  been  treated  with  a 
general  breadth  of  tone  very  encouraging  to  note.  In 
this  connexion  we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
students  of  folk-lore  to  Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor's  article  on 
Ellis'a  '  Avianus '  in  the  July  number.  We  are  sure  that 
they  will  warmly  endorse  the  professor's  views  on  the 
desirableness  of  a  system  of  annotation  of  the  classical 
fabulists  by  means  of  a  "  larger  comparison  of  fables  and 
proverbs  "  (p.  190),  and  the  further  suggestions  involved 
in  his  citation  from  memory  (p.  192)  of  a  folk-lore  variant 
of  one  of  the  fables  of  Avianus.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
Prof.  Mayor's  words  may  stir  up  some  zealous  folk-lorists 
to  give  themselves  to  the  important  task  of  bringing 
such  a  "  larger  comparison  "  to  bear  upon  the  classical 
fabulists.  We  also  hope  that  students  who  realize  the 
necessity  for  taking  early  steps  to  make  the  most  of  our 
scanty  papyrus  literature  will  follow  up  Mr.  Hicks's 
valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  Bodleian 
Herculanean  papyri  not  included  in  Mr.  Scott's '  Frag- 
menta,' and  which  yet  await  decipherment  and  pub- 
lication. 

No.  2  of  the  Curio  (Stock)  reproduces,  as  a  frontis- 
piece, J.  N.  Robert  Fleury's  excellent  likeness  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  A  large  portion  of  the  contents  are 
heraldic.  They  include  an  illustrated  pedigree  of  Mont- 
gomery, '  Heraldic  Chitchat,'  by  Monsignor  Seton, '  The 
Foster  Pedigree,'  and  a  continuation  of  '  American  Book- 
plates.' A  facsimile  of  an  unpublished  address  of  Wash- 
ington, and  '  Old  Signboards,'  are  among  the  attractions 
of  this  number. 

IH  the  November  number  of  Shakspeariana,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Tedder,  librarian  to  the  Athenaeum  Club,  supplies  a  very 
valuable  paper  on  '  Classification  of  Shakapeariana.'  A 
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complete  collection  of  Shakspeariana  would  now,  he 
holds,  amount  to  about  11,000  volumes.  The  plan  he 
adopts  is  suggested  by  his  select  bibliography  for  the 
•  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  to  accompany  an  article  on 
Shakspeare.  

MR.  WM.  GROVE  has  transferred  to  Leicester  Square 
his  interesting  collection  of  old  books,  and  issues  thence 
his  new  catalogue. 


to 
We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticts  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately.- 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

INQUIRER.— ("  Angelus  Bell ")  •'  To  praise  the  Divine 
goodness  for  the  incomprehensible  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, Urban  II.,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1095, 
ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung  every  day  for  the  triple 
Angelic  Salutation  (St.  Luke  i.  28),  called  Angelus 
Domini,  at  morning,  noon,  and  night"  (Alban  Butler, 
*  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  March  25).— ("  Oil  on  troubled 
waters  ")  '  N.  &  Q.'  answers  the  question  at  least  once 
every  three  months.  See  6">  S.  ix.  307,  351,  &c. 

A.  W.  WIGGINS.—"  Though  lost  to  sight,"  &c,,  is  from 
a  song  by  George  Linley,  lived  1798-1865.  See  « N.  &  Q.,' 
6«"  s.  x.  417  et  patsim. 

'.'—The  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts  is  still  confined  to 
Oxford.  It  entitles  the  bearer  to  no  distinguishing 
badge. 

E.  R.  VYVYAN.— Thackeray's  Amelia  is  a  character 
in  that  author's  '  Vanity  Fair.'  The  query  concerning 
Lord  Mayors  of  foreign  extraction  finds  an  answer  on 
p.  444. 

E.  D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ("Bright  Star  near  the  Moon"). 
— The  question  is  far  too  abstruse  for  our  columns. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


WANTED,  COPIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
No.  61,  SIXTH  SERIES,  for  which  1«.  6d.  each  will  be  given. 
-Address  JOhIN  O.  FRANCIS,  Note*  and  Queries  Office,  S2,  Took's- 
court,  Cursitor-street,  Chancery-lane,  E.G. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  Early  and  Illumi- 
nated  Manuscripts-Fine  Specimens  of  Bookbinding—Books 
Printed  on  Vellum-Miniatures- Enamels- Ivories-Fine  Old  Sevres 
Dresden,  or  English  China-Old  Wedgwood  Plaques  and  Vases- 
Majolica,  Arms,  Armour,  and  fine  old  Steelwork-Bronzes-Early 
Prints,  Etchings,  Engravings,  and  Drawings.-Rev.  J.  C.  JACKSON 
11,  Angel-court.  Throgmorton-street,  B.C. 


BOOKSELLERS.— Wanted,  Picken's  'History 
fnRegimeDt>  B1*°k  Watcn''-G-  EGERTON,  Robe 


THE    SIEGES    of   PONTEFRACT    CASTLE 
1644-1648.     With  18  Full-Page  Plans  or  Illustrations,  including 
a  copy  of  every  known  Print,  and  some  original  Photographs     Demv 
8vo.  488  pp.  *ith  41  pages  of  Index.    Price  lit.  post  free? 
RICHARD  HOLMES,  1'ontcfract 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S 

NEW  LIST. 

Ma^s^&^s^s^fS!Ki£mt^ 

**»  Fifty  Copies  on  Large  Paper  have  been  issued  in  Roxburgh, 

A    CENTURY**' of  'BALLADS. 

Illustrative  of  the  Life,  Manners,  and  Habits  of  the  English 
Nation  during  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Collected  and  Edited, 
with  very  numerous  and  Quaint  Illustrations  taken  in  facsimile 
from  the  Originals,  by  JOHN  ASHTON. 

People  who  '  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well '  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Ashton  for  his  '  Century  of  Ballads.'  The  book  contains  a  pleasant  and 
representative  assortment  of  the  literary  wares  vended  by  flying 
booksellers,  like  Shakespeare's  Autolycus."-Datty  News. 

In  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  in  cloth,  4«.  6<Z.;  hand* 
made  paper  and  Roxburgh  binding,  6*.  6cZ.;  large  paper,  5il«. 

HOW  to  WRITE  the  HISTORY 

of  a  FAMILY.    By  W.  P.  W.  PHILLIMORE,  M.A.,  B.O.L. 

This  work,  among  other  subjects,  treats  of  the  following :  Surnames, 
Heraldry,  the  Arrangement  of  Paragraph  Pedigrees,  with  the  accom- 
panying Key  Charts  and  the  Sources  of  Family  History.  A  section 
also  deals  with  the  scientific  aspect  of  genealogy  and  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  and  a  Chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  American  genealogy. 

Now  ready,  632  pages,  in  handsome  crown  4to.  morocco,  Roxburgh 
binding,  price  42s. 

CHRONOGRAMS     CON- 

TINUED.    A  Supplemental  Volume  to  that  published  in  1882, 

containing  at  least  6,000  Examples.    By  JAMES  HILTON,  F.S.A. 

"  From  title-page  to  colophon  there  is  hardly  a  dull  page,  and 

besides  being  a  source  of  genuine  delight  to  the  antiquary,  this  work 

should  prove  of  interest  even  to  our  friend  the  general  reader.    The 

handsome  and  curious  letterpress  is  embellished  with  several  really 

remarkable  illustrations."— Genealogist. 
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gOtftf, 

TRIAL  BY  WAGER  OP  BATTLE. 
(See  6th  g.  xi.  144}  252,  374,  462 ;  xii.  52.) 

Some  time  ago  I  ventured  to  draw  attention  to 
the  practice  of  judicial  combat  in  England,  and 
several  contributors  have  since  thrown  light  on  the 
subject ;  but  there  is  more  than  one  question  re- 
lating to  it  which  still  requires  working  out,  and  I 
think  that  the  following  supplementary  note  may 
be  of  interest  and  elicit  further  information. 

The  judicial  combat  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  it  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
resorted  to,  the  Pipe  Eolls  of  his  time  being  full  of 
references  to  it.  Thus  "  Baldew'  filius  Ger>  debet 
c  mark  pro  duello"  is  an  example  of  a  form  of  entry 
often  found,  and  the  following  is  another  reference 
of  the  same  year,  5  Hen.  II. : — 

"Lundonia  et  Middelsexa.  —  Et  in  conductu  pro- 
batorum  regis  at  Sareab'  liiis.  et  iiiid.  Et  in  conductu 
Rad'  Shirloc  vis.  et  viiid.  Et  pro  apparatu  ejusdem  Rad' 
et  socii  ejus  ad  duellum  xvis.  et  iiiid.  (debet)."— Publica- 
tions of  the  Pipe  Roll  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

A  number  of  instances  of  fines  for  recreancy  are 
given  in  Madox,  'History  of  the  Exchequer' 
(1769,  vol.  i.  p.  549),  dating  from  12  Hen.  II.  to 
7  Hen.  III. 

In  4  Hen.  II.  a  certain  young  man  was  amerced 
a  mark  for  refusing  duel,  and  in  31  Hen.  II.  Ivo, 
husband  of  Eiurne,  was  amerced  for  withdrawing 


from  duel  on  the  day  he  was  to  fight  (Madox. 
i.  550). 

In  5  Stephen  Bobert  FitzGerard  was  fined  two 
ounces  of  gold  that  he  might  recover  his  land  by 
duel  (i&.,  p.  426),  and  Matthew  de  Vernun  one 
hundred  modii  of  wine  for  the  concord  of  a  duel 
for  his  brother  (ib. ,  p.  470). 

An  instance  of  an  appeal  in  1  John  is  recorded 
in  the  '  Rotuli  Curise  Regis,'  edited  by  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  (1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  172,  and  introduction,  vii). 
It  occurred  in  Ireland.  There  were  four  appellees, 
one  of  whom  claimed  exemption  from  duel  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  maimed,  his  leg  being  broken. 
Knights  were  sent  to  inspect,  and  attested  to  the 
fact ;  he  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  defend  himself 
by  the  fire  ordeal,  and  the  others  by  duel. 

The  judicial  duel  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
common  in  the  time  of  Hen.  III.  One  instance 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  'N.  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  xi. 
145),  and  several  references  to  duels  are  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  the  County 
of  Gloucester  of  5  Hen.  HI./  edited  by  F.  W. 
Maitland  (London,  1884).  In  one  case,  No.  87,  one 
George  appealed  Thomas  as  principal  and  Estmar 
as  accessory  for  assault.  George  and  Thomas  fought 
at  Hereford,  and  Thomas  was  vanquished,  blinded, 
and  mutilated.  George  again  fought  victoriously 
at  Worcester,  probably  against  Estmar. 

Madox  gives  another  instance  of  a  duel  which 
he  believes  to  have  taken  place  in  this  reign.  The 
account  is  written  on  a  small  membrane  which 
contains  several  appeals  : — 

"  Walter  Blomeberme  appealed  Hamon  le  Stare  of  rob- 
bery, alledging  that  they  were  together  at  Winchester, 
and  there  stole  clothes  and  other  goods,  whereof  Hamon 
had  for  his  share  two  coats,  to  wit,  one  of  Irish  cloth, 
and  the  other  a  party-coat  of  cloth  of  Abendon  and 
burell  of  London ;  and  that  he  (the  said  Walter)  was 
in  fellowship  with  the  said  Hamon  in  the  said  robbery, 
he  offereth  to  prove  by  his  body,  as  the  Court  shall 
award.  Hamon  came  and  denied  the  whole,  and  saith, 
that  he  will  defend  himself  by  his  body.  Whereupon  it 
was  awarded  that  there  should  be  a  duel  between  them. 
A  duel  was  struck,  and  Hamon  being  vanquished  in  the 
combat  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged.  It  was  found  that 
Hamon  had  no  chattels  to  forfeit  to  the  king." 

At  the  top  of  the  membrane  there  are  figures  of  the 
duel  and  of  Hamon  le  Stare  suspended  to  a  gallows. 
The  combatants  are  armed  with  long-handled  ham- 
mer-like axes  and  large  oblong  curved  shields  with  a 
circular  boss  in  the  middle.  The  gallows  is  formed  of  a 
cross  bar  resting  on  two  forked  uprights  "('History 
of  the  Exchequer,'  vol.  i.  p.  550). 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland  remarks  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  attempt  to  use 
the  appeal  of  robbery  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
title  to  land,  and  he  also  thinks  that  in  1221  the 
appellee  had  not  the  right  to  decline  the  duel  and 
put  himself  on  his  country,  though  there  were  de- 
fences which  could  be  established  by  inquest,  but 
they  had  to  be  specially  pleaded,  and  unless  the 
facts  so  pleaded  showed  somejwell-known  defence, 
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such  as  alibi,  the  appellee  was  constrained  to  fight 
('Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  Gloucester,  5  Hen.  III.,' 
p.  xxxvii,  and  note  71,  p.  140). 

1  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  instance  of  a 
judicial  duel  more  recent  than  that  in  1446  de- 
scribed in  my  former  note.     Appeals,  says  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen,  remained  the  usual  way  of  prose- 
cuting murder  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
('Hist,   of  Grim.  Law,'   i.  248),  and  there  are 
several  instances  of  appeals  in  later  times  ;  but 
often  no  duel  took  place,  for  various  reasons,  such 
as  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a  female,  or 
an  infant,  or  unable  to  fight,  or  from  the  appellee 
choosing  to  be  tried  by  the  country  instead  of  by 
battle,  or  from  the  appellant  withdrawing   from 
combat. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  instances 
of  appeal  in  recent  times.  In  none  of  them  does 
any  duel  appear  to  have  taken  place  : — 

2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary.  Reade  v.  Rochforth  (Dyer's 
'  Reports,'  120A,  131u). 

29  &  30  Eliz.  Scavage  v.  Freeman  (Croke  '  Eli*.,'  69). 

8  James  I.  Elisabeth  Bradley  v.  Banks  (Croke, 
•James, '283). 

7  Charles  I.  Lord  Rea  and  David  Ramsay  ('State 
Trials,'  iii.  483). 

14  Charles  I.  Pigot  v.  Mary  Pigot  and  Eliz.  Lewin 
(Croke, '  Charles,'  531). 

35  &  36  Charles  II.  Siddens  v.  Johnson  (2  Shower's 
'Reports,' 375). 

1699.  Henry  Stout  (infant)  v.  Spencer  Cowper  ('  State 
Triala,'  xiii.  1190). 

1730.  Castell    (widow)    v.    Bambridge    and    Corbet 
(Strange's' Reports,' 854). 
264370'  ^^  (wid°w)  v'  Kenne(Jy  (Burrow's  '  Reports,' 

1771.  Smith  v.  Taylor  (Burrow's  <  Reports,'  2793). 

1815.  Clancy's  case  at  the  Mullingar  Assizes  ('  N.  &  Q.,' 
*t  8.  ii.  241). 

1818.  Ashford  v.  Thornton  (Barn  and  Aid., '  Reports,' 

HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 
1,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 


A  PEW  PARTICULARS  OP  OLD  SOUTHWARK. 
The  substance  of  the  following  communication 
was  delivered,  in  October  last,  in  the  form  of  a 
lecture,  before  the  Leland  Club. 

Let  it  be  fully  understood  that  time  and  the 
railways  have  left  nothing  to  be  seen  of  any  anti- 
quity ;  nearly  everything  has  been  swept  away,  or 
changed,  say  by  reproductions,  such  as  our  hand- 
some Lady  Chapel,  perhaps  the  only  colourable 
exception  above  ground.  Were  I  ever  so  able  I 
could  show  nothing,  and  should  be  a  guide  to  no- 
where. What  I  see  of  old  Southwark  is  in  my 
mind's  eye  only ;  but,  from  long  fondly  dwelling  on 
the  old  place  and  its  history,  that  which  I  see  in  my 
mind  s  eye  is,  I  believe,  fairly  exact,  and  will  serve 
for  pleasant  thought  to  any  one  so  inclined.  I 
make  no  apology  for  thinking  and  discoursing 
)f  old  things,  my  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced  in 
finding  so  many  others  taking  a  like  interest.  I 


am  fond  of  a  motto,  if  it  be  only  good;  take  there- 
fore what  wise  Dean  Stanley  gives  us,  "  With  our 
minds  fixed  on  the  future,  our  lives  busy  in  the 
present,  may  God  preserve  to  us  our  hold  on  the 
past."  As  to  our  present  object,  I  will  do  my  best, 
but  you  must  be  content  to  see  with  my  eyes. 

Let  us  commence  a  walk  from  the  beautiful 
Gothic  chapels  in  the  bridge  into  Southwark.  The 
borough  is  reputed  to  be  a  somewhat  dirty  suburb 
of  London,  in  which  chiefly  poor  people  live,  and 
in  which  many  foul  and  disagreeable  trades  are 
carried  on.  It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  early 
times,  and  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  after, 
dukes,  earls,  knights,  bishops,  abbots,  and  great 
ministers  of  state  had  their  substantial  and  even 
beautifully  built  homes  in  Southwark — inns  they 
were  mostly  called  ;  some  score  at  least  might  be 
named.  In  those  times  sweating  sickness  and 
plague  achieved  a  far  higher  mortality  than  the 
air,  water,  drainage,  and  overcrowding  of  our  time 
have  ever  done.  The  per  contra  consideration  for 
us  moderns  in  that  we  have  lost  all  our  nobles,  so 
called,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  is  that  if  we  get  our 
living  by  hard  work  rather  than  by  diplomatic  or 
predatory  work,  as  most  of  the  great  folk  to  whom 
I  have  referred  did,  it  involves  this  fact,  that  some 
220,000  people  at  least  live  and  work  where  only 
some  ten  or  twenty  thousands  did  before. 

Our  starting  point  is  the  once  large  cumbrous 
arch  and  pier,  the  ninth  from  the  City  end  of  the 
bridge,  in  which  were  two  chapels  of  about  the 
twelfth  century  style,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  of  elegant  proportions  and  architec- 
ture, and  decorated  with  stained  glass  windows ; 
they  were  easy  of  access  by  road,  and,  so  far  as  the 
stream  would  allow,  by  river.  The  wardens  boasted 
of  precious  possessions,  and  handed  them  on  from 
warden  to  warden  year  by  year, — books,  precious 
metals,  gems,  and  among  the  rest  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  as  they  said. 

The  bridge  down  to  1757  had  houses  upon  it,  in 
which,  among  other  trades,  those  that  supplied 
hawkers  with  chap-books  and  all  sorts  of  petty 
articles  were  common,  "vendors  of  small  wares 
and  needle  makers."  Some  of  Bunyan's,  Cocker's, 
Baxter's,  and  other  books  found  their  way,  as  from 
an  older  tract  society,  all  over  the  country.  Some 
of  these  books,  with  the  announcement  "  Sold 
on  London  Bridge,"  still  well  thought  of  by  the 
curious,  are  found  commonly  enough  in  libraries. 
Coming  along  we  look  up  and  see  over  the  bridge 
gate,  looking  as  it  were  on  Southwark,  heads  of 
martyrs  or  of  traitors,  of  the  best  as  of  the  worst  of 
mankind,  a  dozen  or  twenty  heads  at  a  time.  They 
are  shown  in  most  of  the  old  London  pictorial 
maps;  we  know  the  names  and  the  history  of  many 
of  them.  They  were  then  as  cruel  and  as  profuse 
in  executions  as  now  we  may  be  said  to  be 
effeminate— keeping  alive,  as  we  do,  some  few 
of  the  worst  and  most  brutal  of  mankind, 
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to  the  grievous  wrong  of  the  community.  From 
this  gateway  in  1588  flags  taken  from  the 
Spanish  Armada,  first  displayed  at  St.  Paul's,  were 
held  forth  before  the  delighted  crowd  assembled  at 
Southwark  Fair,  in  the  High  Street  known  as 
Long  Southwark  and  St.  Margaret's  Hill. 

At  the  Southwark  west  corner  of  the  bridge 
were  corn  mills,  turned  by  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  proximate  arches.  Even  in  my  time 
there  were  large  water-wheels,  by  which  the  supply 
was  partly  forced  into  Southwark  through  pipes 
formed  out  of  trunks  of  trees  fitted  into  each  other. 
Living  in  the  midst  of  a  field  some  seven  minutes 
from  the  bridge,  I  remember  collecting  a  tumbler 
of  brown  opaque  water  with  a  sediment  of  a  third 
of  an  inch  or  more  ;  but  then  it  was  merely  brown 
earth,  and  not  sewage,  and  so  far  it  was  less 
injurious. 

The  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge  was  in  St. 
Olave's  parish,  and  the  inhabitants  were  rated 
accordingly,  certainly  up  to  1735.  By  the  mills 
and  by  the  gate  was  the  celebrated  "Bear  at  the 
Bridgefoot,"  well  hnown  in  1319  for  its  wine  de- 
livered in  handled  mugs  of  silver  and  wood,  and 
since  that  visited  by  many  a  noted  personage.  We 
are  now  passing  from  the  bridge  into  Southwark. 
Here  were  stulpes,  famous  in  the  varying  fortunes 
of  Cade  on  the  bridge,  when  in  the  conflict  he  and 
his  people  advanced  now  on  the  bridge  toward  the 
City,  and  now  were  driven  back  "  to  the  stulpes 
in  Southwark."  These  stulpes  would  be  stone 
posts,  much  as  you  see  now  more  elegantly  worked 
out  at  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  One 
of  the  Chaucers,  Richard,  buried  in  1320  at  St. 
Thomas's,  had  property  by  the  London  Bridge 
stulpes.  City  people  took  toll  of  tenements  "  from 
the  great  gate  to  the  stulpes  "  in  1287.  We  will 
go  on  slowly,  remarking  as  we  go,  just  as  if  all  the 
places  were  in  existence  now.  On  my  left  is  St. 
Olave's,  shortened  to  St.  Oley,  or  Tooley  Street ;  on 
my  right  Pepper  Alley  and  St.  Mary  Overy  Church 
and  Priory,  to  both  of  which  I  will  return  from  St. 
George's  Church.  We  are  close  to  a  wonderful 
but  somewhat  imaginary  crypt  or  subway  leading 
from  the  "White  Horse  "to  the  inn  of  the  Prior 
of  Lewes.  It  is  represented  as  "  an  underground 
passage  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  196  yards  long, 
leading  to  a  circular  apartment  of  some  extent. 
Along  the  passage,  on  both  sides,  are  niches  six  feet 
apart,  with  Popish  saints  habited  in  their  religious 
habiliments,  with  crucifixes,  beads,  &c."  The  only 
ground  we  have  for  this  remarkable  story  is  that 
we  really  had  a  subway  of  great  length,  extending 
from  the  "  White  Horse  "  as  far  as  the  inn  referred 
to,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  used  in  old 
times  by  the  priors  of  St.  Mary  Overy  and  of  Lewes 
and  their  people  for  ready  access  to  each  other's 
houses.  The  fact  is,  crypts  architecturally  built 
under  inns  and  large  houses  were  common  in 
Southwark.  Their  existence  gave  rise,  no  doubt, 


to  imaginative  stories;  indeed  such  ways  must 
have  been  used  in  times  of  difficulty  and  outrage 
for  escape  or  concealment. 

Next  to  the  "White  Horse"  is  the  "Boar's 
Head"  tavern,  like  its  namesake  in  Eastcheap,  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Falstaff  or  Fastolfe.  This 
"  Boar's  Head,"  however,  belonged  to  Sir  John, 
and,  with  much  also  of  his  property  in  Southwark 
and  elsewhere,  passed  through  his  executor,  Bishop 
Waynflete,  to  the  founding  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford. As  plays  were  performed  at  the  City  "  Boar's 
Head,"  it  is  likely — indeed  certain,  although  we 
have  no  actual  record  of  it — that  plays  were  also 
performed  here  or  at  neighbouring  inns  in  the 
Borough.  Some  such  performance  (one  of  many,  no 
doubt,)  we  know  did  take  place.  It  was  in  deri- 
sion of  some  grand  obsequies  proposed  by  Bishop 
Stephen  Gardiner  at  St.  Mary  Overies  for  his 
departed  master  Henry  VIII.,  to  see,  as  the 
comedians  of  the  Bankside  derisively  said, 
whether  they  in  sport  or  he  in  earnest  would 
draw  the  most  people. 

Sir  John  Fastolfe  was  a  rich  noble  of  South- 
wark, and  had  his  inn  or  palace  in  Stoney  Lane,  St. 
Olave's.  W.  EBNDLB. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    BROWNE    FAMILY   OF    STAMFORD,    CO. 

LINCOLN,  AND  TOLETHORPE,  RUTLAND. 
Blore,  at  p.  93  of  the  only  published  part  of  the 
'  History  of  the  County  of  Rutland/  gives  a  pedi- 
gree of  the  family  somewhat  inaccurate,  and  in 
order  to  correct  and  amend  it  I  beg  to  append  the 
following  notes,  taken  from  our  municipal  records, 
wills  in  P.  C.  C.,  and  MS.  in  Record  Office, 
although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ad- 
vantages now  offered  to  modern  genealogists  and 
antiquaries  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century  when  Blore  wrote  his  his- 
tory, a  work  I  should  like  to  see  completed. 

Christopher  Browne,  of  Staunford,  at  the  sessions 
held  "  die  Jovis  post  festo  Concep.  B.  V.  M.," 
freely  admitted  to  "  skott  and  lot,"  or  freedom, 
then  and  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  civic 
preferment.  He  was  "  natus  fuit,"  or  born  in 
the  borough,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
twelve  (or  aldermanic  company)  "  die  lunse  in  festo 
Sci.  Jer.,»  22  Edw.  IV.  (1471),  M.P.,  with  David 
Malpas,*  "  die  lune  in  festo  Sci.  Simon  et  Jude," 
4  Hen.  VII. ,  and  again  with  William  Elmes, 
"  (leges)  die  Mercurii  in  festo  St.  Jer.,"  for  the 
parliament  that  was  to  meet  at  Westminster  in 
"Crasto  Sci.  Edw.  de  Confes.,"  11  Hen.  VII. 

*  David  Malpas,  arm,,  admitted  to  freedom  March  13, 
23  Edw.  IV.,  name  appears  aa  a  member  of  the  first 
twelve  "  die  Martis  in  festo  Sci.  Jer.,"  10  Hen.  VII.,  and 
last  time,  "  die  lune,"  t.  e.  Oct.  26, 11  Hen.  VII.  The 
name  has  a  Cheshire  "  ring  "  about  it. 
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(1495/6),  and  alderman  (or  chief  magistrate)  for  the 
years  1481-2,  1490-1,  and  1502-3,  the  last  time 
says  the  minute-book  (lettered  A),  elected  "  die 
veneris  post  festo  Sci.  Jer.  tune  habitans  in  mano 
de  Tolthorpp,"  by  permission  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
(mother  of  the  king),  Countess  of  Kichmond  and 
Derby,  and  sworn  into  office  Oct.  25,  1502,  before 

,  deputy  for  John  Hussey,*  "Senescalli.  de 

Manerii  in  Castro  Stanfordise."  Browne's  firs* 
wife,  Grace,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John  Pinch 
becke,  of  Lincolnshire,  Esq.,  endowed  20  Edw.  IV. 
and  his  second  a  Bedingfield  of  Norfolk.  His  will, 
made  in  1616,  proved  in  P.  C.  C.  in  Feb.,  1518/9, 
and  appointed  William  Radclyffe  (founder  of  our 
Grammar  School)  overseer.  By  first  wife  Chris- 
topher was  father  to  Francis  Browne  of  Tolethorpe, 
Esq.  (married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Kobert  Mat- 
thew, of  Bradden,  co.  Northampton,  Esq.,  says 
Blore),  M.P.  with  David  Cecil  for  the  borough 
1  Hen.  VIII. ,  who,  by  will  dated  1  March,  32 
Hen.  VIII.  (1540/1),  and  proved  in  P.  C.  C. 
May  16,  1542,  bequeathed,  i.a.,  as  follows: — 

"  Item  to  every  household  under  the  valor  of  xls.  in 
Gtle  Caseton  (Casterton),  Brygast,  Ryall,  Belmesethropp, 
and  Stampfford,  iiijrf.  Item  to  Beatrys  my  Dame  ter 
pounde  yearly  rent  out  of  my  lands  in  Tolethorpe  anc 
litle  Cast'ton  in  the  steade  of  her  Joynter  and  dower  oi 
all  my  lands  during  her  lyfe,  and  nothing  ells,  and  thai 
more  for  honesty  than  for  her  desuryng  [deserts  ?].  ] 
give  xxs.  each  to  my  brothers  Robert  and  Edmundf  and 
my  sister  Anne,  and  further  direct  that  my  land  in 
Calais,  one  Foster's  farm  in  Stamford,  and  the  capper's 
house  in  St.  Mary's  parish  and  a  close  in  St.  George's 


*  John  Hussey,  a  knight,  4  Hen.  VIII.,  summoned 
as  a  baron  to  the  parliament  which  commenced  at  the 
Preaching  Friars,  London,  Nov.  3,  21  Hen.  VIII.,  but 
in  Oct.,  28  Hen.  VIII.,  being  concerned  in  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  county  to  resist  a  subsidy  then 
imposed,  he  suffered  death  at  Lincoln  in  June  following, 
after  being  in  concealment  for  some  months,  and  his 
estates,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confiscated  by  the  Crown. 
His  children  were  restored  in  blood  by  Parliament 
5  Eliz.,  but  without  restitution  of  the  title  or  estate.  The 
last  time  his  name  occurs  in  the  municipal  records  as 
steward  is  under  the  date  13  Nov;,  28  Hen.  VIII.,  when 
John  Gedney,  glover,  took  the  customary  oaths  before 
him  as  alderman.  A  William  Hussey,  tailor,  paid  6s.8d., 
took  up  his  freedom  10  Nov.,  2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary, 
but  whether  of  the  same  family  I  am  unable  to  say, 
although  at  this  time  the  social  status  of  tailors  was 
more  "  gentle  "  than  now. 

t  Edmund  Browne,  gent.,  as  free  born,  was  freely 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  borough,  "die  lune 
post  festo  Epiph.,"  1  Hen.  VIII.,  alderman,  or  chief 
magistrate,  for  the  year  1524/5.  He  married  Johanna, 
or  Joane,  daughter  of  David  Cecil,  Esq.,  by  his  second 
wife  Johanna,  or  Joane,  widow  of  Edward  Villiers,  of 
Plore,  co  Northampton,  esq.,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Roos,  alias  Ros,  of  Dowsby,  co.  Lincoln,  Esq.  ; 
she  was  living  in  15S5.  This  marriage  accounts  for  the 
friendly  interference  of  William,  Lord  Burghley,  in  be- 
half of  Robert  Brown,  clerk,  founder  of  the  sect  of  that 
name,  in  his  frequent  collisions  with  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  In  a  Bubsidy  levied  35  Hen.  VIII. 
Edmund  Brown,  of  Allhallowes  parish,  had  goods  as- 
sessed at  Of.  13*.  4d. 


parish  be  all  sold  by  my  executors  and  the  money  thereof 
coming  [therefrom]  go  to  the  performance  of  this  my 
last  will.  Item  I  wyll  that  foure  trentalls  be  done  for 
me  and  my  friends  soules  after  my  decease.  Item  I  will 
that  yf  Beatrys  my  Dame  go  aboute  to  breake  any  thinge 
of  my  wyll  that  then  she  and  her  two  semes  to  have  no 
benefyte  thereof,  but  her  two  sones  pte  to  go  amonge  the 
resydue  of  my  yonger  sones.  Item  I  bequeathe  my  soul 
to  Almighty  God,  and  my  body  to  be  buryed  w*  my  wife 
Covell  at  litle  Gas' ton  yf  I  dye  at  Tolthorpe,  andyf  I  dye 
at  London  then  to  be  buried  with  my  grandfather  John 
Pynchbecke  in  Graye's  Inne  in  St.  Andrewe's  chappell 
in  holburne." 

Testator  names  son-(in-law)  William  Hone, 
daughters  Joane  and  Dorothy,  Anthony  (my 
heir),  and  William,  one  of  my  younger  sons  j 
appoints  the  two  sons  and  William  Hone  exe- 
cutors.* Beatrix,  widow  of  Francis,  was  living  in 
April,  36  Hen.  VIII.,  for  I  find  "  in  the  names  and 
surnames  of  suche  the  King's  Majestie's  subjects,  as 
well  spiritual  as  gentle,  being  of  the  value  of  51.  in 
land  and  10Z.  in  goods  or  upwards  (in  the  Kes- 
teven  division  of  this  county)  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence to  the  King  for  the  defence  of  his  throne  and 
realm"  the  royal  commissioners  (Sir  Eobert  Hussey, 
Sir  John  Thymolby,  knights;  William  Thorold  and 
Richard  Cory,  esquires) ;  under  "  Alhalowe  pishe," 
in  this  town,  we  find,  i.  a.,  Beatrix  Browne,  who 
contributed  (may  we  say,  delighted  so  to  do  ?)  the 
sum  of  10s.  JUSTIN  SIMPSON. 

Stamford. 

(To  "be  continued.) 


"TRADUTTORE  TRADITORE."— An  amusing  speci- 
men of  the  fine-art  of  translation  will  be  found  in 
the  just  published  '  Memoirs  of  Count  Horace  de 
Viel  Castel '  (Remington  &  Co.).  At  p.  187,  vol.  i., 
the  eminently  conscientious  translator  writes,  "  The 
Marsh  and  the  St.  Antoine  suburbs  are  full  of 
these  savages,  who  are  ready  for  any  mischief,  and 
would  stick  at  nothing.'*  The  "Marsh"  is,  of 
course,  that  well-known  quarter  of  Paris  the 
Marais.  After  this  we  may  expect  "  the  Palace 
Royal,"  "the  Tileries,"  "the  Place  of  Concord," 
"  the  Street  of  Peace,"  "  the  Street  of  the  Mont- 
martre  suburb,"  "  the  Restaurant  of  the  House  of 
Gold,"  "  the  Coffee  House  of  the  Magdalen,"  "  the 
English  Coffee  House,"  and  "  the  New  Street  of 
the  Little  Fields."  G.  A.  SALA. 

91,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

LAY-STALL,  LEY-STALL,  OR  LEA-STALL.— This 
word  I  find  in  constant  use  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  St.  Mary-on-the  Hill,  Chester,  from 
their  commencement  in  1536  down  to  1770,  after 
which  date  it  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  use, 
and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  quite  unknown.  In  these 
accounts  it  has  only  one  meaning,  and  that  is  "a 


*  William  Browne,  gent.,  as  free  born,  probably  the 
younger  brother  of  Francis,  was  freely  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  town  21  Feb.,  3  Eliz.  (1560/1),  so  we 
may  fix  his  birth  circa  1539. 
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burial  place,"  whether  in  the  church  or  church- 
yard. Thus,  in  1539  :— 

Item  for  a  laystall  of  raayatrea  wodward,  xijd. 

Item  for  a  laystall  of  Thomas  Smyth,  xijd. 

In  1540  the  word  used  is  "  bereali "  (for  burial), 
but  "laystall"  is  used  in  1541  and  subsequent 
years.  A  parish  meeting  was  held  on  March  28, 
1597,  to  consider  the  question  of  "  Leastalls  in  the 
Church,"  and  it  begins  "Whereas  heretofore  there 
was  paid  for  a  Leastall  or  buriall  place  in  the  bodie 
of  ye  Church,"  &c.,  which  clearly  explains  the 
meaning  of  this  curious  word.  That  it  was  not 
confined  to  burials  in  the  church,  as  distinct  from 
the  churchyard,  is  clear  from  many  entries  ;  as 
for  instance  in  1616,  one  item  is  "  for  a  laystall  for 
a  prisoner  in  the  church  yorde,  xijd." 

.  In  Nares's  ' Glossary'  (1 882  edition)  a  "  laystall " 
is  said  to  mean  a  "dunghill,"  or  "any  heap  of  dirt  and 
Cubbish,"  and  there  are  quotations  from  Spenser, 
Dra-yton,  Stowe's  '  Survey,'  Taylor's  *  Works,'  &c., 
bearing  out  this  meaning.  It  is  also  suggested  perhaps 
it  is  rather  a  stall  or  fixed  place  on  which  various 
things  are  laid,  a  "  lay-place  "  a  "  lay-heap."  This 
meaning  of  the  word  continued  down  to  the  last 
century,  for  in  1729  there  appeared  a  work  by 
John  Ozell  entitled,  *  Mons  Testaceous  ;  or,  the 

Eoman  Lay  Stall or  the  Augean  Stable  cleansed 

of  its  Heaps  of  Historical  Philological  and  Geo- 
graphical Trumpery,'  &c. 

I  may  add  that  this  word,  meaning  a  burial- 
place,  is  in  common  use  in  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  St.  John's,  Chester,  and  I  am  informed 
by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen  that  it  is 
also  used  in  the  books  belonging  to  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  London.  I 
shall,  however,  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents can  give  me  other  examples  of  its  use  with 
this  meaning,  or  if  they  can  explain  how  such  a 
meaning  came  to  be  attached  to  it. 

J.  P.  EARWAKER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Pensarn,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 

"MEDICTTS  CURAT,  NATURA  SANAT."— I  have 
lately  seen  the  expression  in  this  form  in  a  writer 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  I 
think  there  has  been  no  mention  when  the  question 
has  been  before  '  N.  &  Q.':— 

"  Denique  ecienter  traditum,  sanitatis  auctorem  esse 
Deum,  Dei  instrumentum  esse  naturam,  sed  utriusque 
ministrum  dici  medicum." — Caelius  Rhodiginus, '  Lectt. 
Antt.,'  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  xi.  p.  1119A,  Basil.,  Typ.  Froben. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  DEFINITION  OF  WHIG  AND 
TORY. — 

"  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will  agree. 
Their  principles  are  the  same,  though  their  modes  of 
thinking  are  different.  A  high  Tory  makes  government 
unintelligible;  it  is  lost  in  clouds.  A  violent  Whig 
makes  it  impracticable;  he  is  for  so  much  liberty  to 
every  man,  that  there  is  not  power  enough  to  govern  any 
man.  The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  Establishment  ; 


the  prejudice  of  the  Whig  is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does 
not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to  Government,  but 
that  Government  should  have  more  reverence.  They 
differ  as  to  the  Church.  The  Tory  is  for  giving  more 
legal  power  to  the  clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a 
considerable  influence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind ;  the  Whig  is  for  limiting  and  watching  them  with 
a  narrow  jealousy."—'  Table  Talk,'  by  J.  Boswell. 

As  to  the  soundness  of  these  definitions  I  give  no 
opinion.  They  certainly  have  the  merit  of  being 
impartial,  and  such  as  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  such  decided  views.  The 
extract  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers,  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  for  its  insertion  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

PRINTING  PRESS  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE.— Des- 
champs,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  '  (sub 
art.  "Byzantium"),  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Didot,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Metaxas,  of 
Cephalonia,  attempted  to  establish  a  Greek  print- 
ing press  at  Constantinople,  the  type  for  which 
was  "probably"  imported  from  England.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoe,  the  am- 
bassador of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  at  the  Porte, 
to  prove  that  Didot  was  right  in  his  surmise. 
Metaxas  had  been  staying  in  England  for  some 
years,  was  well  known  to  "  many  learned  men," 
and  arrived  in  the  Turkish  capital  in  June,  1627, 
in  the  Koyal  Defence,  of  London,  bringing  with 
him  "  the  Greek  stamp,"  made  at  his  own  expense, 
and  divers  books  printed  in  England  "for  the 
benefit  of  his  church,"  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
"  drowned  in  invincible  ignorance."  His  luggage 
was  heavy,  and  aroused  suspicion  ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  Sir  Thomas,  it  passed  the 
custom-house  unsearched,  by  the  Grand  Vizier's 
order.  As  soon  as  Metaxa  was  settled,  "  and  his 
print  in  order,"  the  French  and  the  Jesuits  took 
offence,  avowedly  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
new  press  would  publish  books  against  the  Church 
of  Eome,  in  reality  because  they  thought  their 
trade  in  printing  and  selling  catechisms  would  be 
taken  away.  "  In  the  frontispiece  "  of  every  book 
issued  by  Metaxa  the  royal  arms  of  England 
appeared,  which  his  enemies  said  was  scandalous 
and  "  did  foreshow,  that  within  they  [the  books] 
did  savour  of  heresy."  An  attempt  was  made  to 
win  over  Metaxa  by  flattery,  and  when  that  failed 
he  was  reported  as  a  Lutheran  and  heretic,  and  a 
hint  conveyed  to  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
which  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of 
the  English  ambassador.  The  intrigues  were 
directed  also  against  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, one  of  whose  faults  was  that  he  published 
a  small  theological  treatise  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
King  of  England,  "  the  head  of  hereticques."  No 
stone  was  left  unturned.  The  aid  of  Eome  was 
called  in,  and  the  Turkish  authorities  were  applied 
to  to  suppress  the  new  establishment.  The  Jesuits 
were  at  first  successful,  but  Sir  Thomas  again 
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intervened,  and  Metaxa  once  more  scored  a  victory 
The  particulars  of  the  case  are  given  at  some  length 
in  a  "  Relation  of  the  Practises  of  the  Jesuites 
agaynst  Cyrillus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  Cause  of  their  Banishment"  printed  in  Si- 
Thomas  Eoe'a  'Negotiations'  (London,  1740) 
pp.  758  et  seq.  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Romish  party  ultimately  gained  its 
end  or  not.  Roe  left  Turkey  the  same  year  (1628), 
When  Dr.  Basire  stayed  at  Pera  in  1653-54,  it 
seems  the  press  did  no  longer  exist,  as  the  doctor 
had  to  send  to  Transylvania  the  MS.  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  English  Church  Catechism  into 
"  vulgar  "  Greek,  the  printing  of  it  having  been 
refused  at  Venice  because  "  1'inquisiteur  s'achoppa 
au  nombre  de  deux  Sacrements,"  Cf.  Darnell's 
1  Life  of  Basire/  p.  123.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

KIND  SAYINGS  ABOUT  MATRIMONY. — A  common 
saying  in  German  is  "  Ehestand,  Wehestand  ";* 
and  meeting  with  this  once  more  quite  recently  in 
a  book,  it  suddenly  ^occurred  to  me  that  a  good 
rendering  into  Old  French  would  be,  "  Mariage  est 
hariage. "  Now  I  knew  very  well  that  harier  and 
harrier  were  used  in  Old  French  =  our  to  harry ,f 
but  I  did  not  know  that  this  verb  had  ever  been 
used  of  the  woes  and  vexations  of  marriage,  and 
still  less  that  there  was  a  substantive  hariage.  I 
was  much  amused,  therefore,  to  find,  on  referring 
to  Godefroy,  not  only  that  the  subst.  hariage 
existed  (he  defines  it  "  tribulation,  tourment "),  but 
that,  in  the  only  two  passages  he  quotes,  it  rhymes 
with  mariage,  and  is  used  of  the  worries  of  that 
state.  And  on  referring  to  the  verb  harier,  I 
found  no  fewer  than  six  passages  in  which  it  was 
made  to  rhyme  with  marier  !  Of  these  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  quote  two,  which  run  as 
follows  : — 

J'estoys,  ce  m'est  avys,  pluB  sage 

Deyant  que  fussesj  marie, 

Maintenant  je  Buys  harie. 

Quant  de  nouveau  fus  marie, 
J'euz  bon  temps  environ  troys  jours; 
Je  n'estoye  point  harie  ; 
J'estoye  tout  ravy  d'amours. 


*  See  Mring8feld's  '  Proverbs '  (in  many  languages) 
i.  317.  It  is  just  to  say  that  "  Ehestand,  Ehrenstand  "  is 
also  given. 

t  It  is  curious  that  Prof.  Skeat  does  not  even  mention 
the  Fr.  harier  &n&  harrier,  s.v.  "Harry,"  though  the 
resemblance  is  very  striking,  much  more  eo  than 
between  the  M.E.  herien,  which  he  does  quote,  and 
harry.  Surely  the  French  verb  had  at  least  something 
to  do  with  the  form  which  the  English  verb  ultimately 
assumed  !  According  to  Stratmann,  the  «  first  appeared 
in  this  verb  in  Chaucer  (haried, '  C.  T.,'  3512),  who  had 
BO  much  to  do  with  French. 

t  Fusses  \B  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  first 
person,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  have 
no  ,  at  the  end.  for  it  =  Lat.  fuiuem.  See  Burguy 

e^Bo"  K         Wb°  d°e8  D0t  &nfuuet  M  the  fir8t 


My  Old  French  rendering  is,  therefore,  quite 
correct,  although  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  book. 
Indeed,  we  might  say  in  English,  "  Marriage  is 
harriage,"  for  Halliwell  gives  harriage  as  still 
existing  in  the  meaning  of  "  confusion." 

F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

HESIOD  AND  SIRIUS. — In  Mr.  Paley's  edition  of 
Hesiod  there  is  a  note  on  v.  610  of  the  *  Works 
and  Days'  (p.  86)  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"  By  Sirius,  according  to  the  scholiasts,  is  meant,  not 
the  star  properly  so  called,  but  one  in  the  constellation 
of  Canis." 

I  confess  the  expression  surprised  me,  because  I 
thought  it  was  generally  known  that  Sirius  is  itself 
the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major ; 
modern  astronomers  reckon  it  as  a  Canis  Majoris, 
and  in  ancient  times  it  was  described  as  being 
situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Dog.  The  belt 
of  Orion  points  nearly  towards  it  in  an  easterly 
direction ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  star 
referred  to  by  Hesiod  in  the  passage  in  question 
(v.  609-10)  which  runs  :— 

EVT'  av  8'  'fl/Diwv  KCU  2ei/06os  es  fteo~ov  e\6rj 
ovpavov. 

The  fact  is  that  as  Sirius  is  called  the  Dog-star  by 
ourselves,  and  was  sometimes  called  Canicula  by 
the  Romans,  so  it  had  also  the  name  Kvvacrrpos 
amongst  the  Greeks,  from  the  constellation  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Thus,  Tzetzes  writes  on  this 
passage :  'HvtKa  Se  6  'flpiwv  /xccrov/Qavtcr^  nai  6 
Kwacrrpos'  oAtyov  yap  d7T€\pvo~iv  aTr'  aAA^Atoi/ 
0  io-Trjua.  The  other  scholiasts  have  similar 
notes.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"  DIRTY  ACRES."— This  expression  I  always 
thought  belonged  to  the  last  century.  In  Shirley's 
'  The  Tray  tor,'  however,  4to.,  1635,  is  the  follow- 
"ng  speech,  uttered  by  a  character  named  Depazzi  : 

"  Though  I  was  born  in  the  city,  I  have  some  land  ir 
;he  country,  dirty  acres,  and  mansion  house,  where  ' 
ifill  be  a  miracle  of  a  courtier  and  keep  good  he 
pitality." 

URBAN. 

COASTER.  —  A    low  round  tray,   in  which 
decanter  "  coasts  "  round  the  mahogany  withoi 
scratching  it.    Dr.  Murray  would  probably  be  gl 
'  >  hear  of  early  quotations  for  the  term. 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp,  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

CRANBOURNE  ALLEY,  LONDON,  IN  1813. — 1 
was  then  Paradise,  says  T.  Jefferson  Hogg,  jocosely, 
n  his  '  Life  of  Shelley/  1858,  ii.  272-3  :— 

'  I  believe  I  know  exactly  where  Paradise  is  situated.' 
Where  1 '  asked  some  one,  shortly,  and  in  a  tone  which 
eemed  to  imply,  *  What  can  you  know  about  the  matter? ' 
answered,  'It  is  certainly  in  Cranbourne  Alley;  for 
here  so  many  pretty  faces  may  be  seen  flitting  about 
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the  bonnet-shopa  on  a  fine  day,  that  it  ia  impossible  to 
believe  Paradise  can  be  anywhere  else.' " 

F.  J.  F. 

SOLOMON'S  AVON.— In  Mr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer's 
'  Folk-Etymology,'  p.  651,  we  are  told  that  Solo- 
mon's Avon  is  a  Shetland  name  for  November  3. 
Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  corruption  of  Sowlemas  Even  or  Soul-mass 
Even.  This  is  not  a  correct  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  curious  name.  Solomon's  Avon  is  only  a 
phonetic  spelling  of  a  very  old  Gaelic  name  for  the 
heathen  feast  held  at  the  end  of  summer,  namely, 
Sollamuin  (na)  Samhna,  the  feast  or  solemnity  of 
Samhuin.  The  word  sollamuin  is  merely  the 
Latin  sollemne,  and  is  often  used  in  the  Irish 
version  of  the  Gospels — for  instance,  in  Luke  ii.  41, 
where  sollamuin  na  casg  renders  "dies  solemnis 
Pascb.86  "  of  the  Vulgate.  The  Irish  word  samhuin 
(  =  sam  fuiri)  is  said  to  mean  "  the  end  of  summer." 
See  Windisch's  'Glossary  to  Irish  Texts'  and 
O'Curry's  '  Manners/  &c.,  glossary  (s.  v.,  "  Sam- 
bam").  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 


tfhttrtaf, 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CADOGAN. — Littre'  gives  a  strange  word  in  a 
strange  way  : — 

"Catoganou  Cadoyan,  s.m.,  Noeud  qui  retrousse  les 
cheveux  et  les  attache  pres  de  la  tete.  Le  Catogan  n'est 
plus  de  mode. — ETYM.  Catogan,  qui  ne  se  trouve  ni  dans 
Richelet.  ni  dans  Furetiere,  ni  dans  aucune  Jes  Editions 
anciennes  du  Dictionnaire  de  I'Acadgmie,  eat  d'origine 
inconnue." 

Is  this  word  known  in  our  language  ?  I  do  not 
remember  meeting  with  it.  Does  it,  perhaps, 
derive  its  origin  from  William,  first  Earl  Cadogan, 
who  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  General 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  ?  It  reminds  one  of 
the  "  Nivernois'  hat,"  mentioned  by  Anstey  in  his 
'New  Bath  Guide.'  But,  apart  from  its  possible 
occurrence  in  English  literature,  Littre"'s  mention 
of  the  word  is  annoyingly  brief  and  vague  :  he 
gives  no  reference  to  an  author  who  has  used  it,  no 
date,  no  useful  particulars  of  any  kind. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Mr.  G.  A. 
Sala,  in  his  researches  in  the  records  of  historical 
costume,  has  found  any  information  which  clears 
up  this  point. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed, 
on  high  (feminine)  authority,  that  the  word  de- 
scribes a  manner  of  knotting  the  hair  of  a  lady 
behind  her  head  ;  and,  further,  that  it  has  been 
seen  recently  in  English  fashion  -  books,  which 
announce  that  the  mode  is  coming  in  again.  The 
question  of  etymology  remains. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 


AN  ENGLISH  QUEEN  A  LEPER.— Adelicia,  or 
Adeliza,  the  second  queen  of  Henry  I.,  after  his 
death  married  William  de  Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel 
in  her  right,  and  had  a  numerous  family ;  but 
after  eleven  years  of  apparently  most  happy  wedded 
life  retired  to  Flanders  and  entered  a  nunnery.  I 
have  somewhere  seen  this  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  she  had  the  leprosy,  and  that  some 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  she  could  view 
the  religious  services  through  a  hagioscope,  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  the  congregation.  Miss 
Strickland  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  this  idea  confirmed  1 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

MARTIN  OF  TOURS.— Have  we  any  valid  autho- 
rity for  the  shape,  form,  or  style  of  garment  known 
as  the  original  St.  Martin's  cloak  ?  This  saint  was 
born  (A.D.  316?)  in  the  country  now  called  Hun- 
gary, but  then  known  as  Pannonia  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  well-worn  incident  occurred  he  was 
engaged  in  the  cavalry  ranks  as  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  It  should  then  have  been  a  sagum 
or  a  chlamys. 

Sagum  is  probably  allied  to  saccus,  in  its  sense 
of  a  coarse  garment,  as  we  speak  of  sackcloth,  or 
a  hairy  garment.  I  do  not  see  that  it  comes  from 
craTTco.  But  chlamys  is  Greek,  and  becomes  laena, 
to  equate  lacerna.  With  all  this  variety  of  names, 
the  question  remains,  Was  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
habited  in  a  voluminous  horseman's  cloak,  or  in 
a  mere  light  cape  that  would  cover  the  shoulders, 
it  being  winter  time?  I  dismiss  all  idea  of  a 
burnous,  or  hooded  cloak,  which  we  know  as  a 
Phoenician  and  Arab  garment,  penula,  which 
would  seem  to  unite  the  pallium  and  cape. 

A.  HALL. 

AGRICULTURAL  MAXIMS.— Being  interested  in 
agricultural  literature,  I  shall  be  glad  if  corre- 
spondents will  note  any  maxims  they  may  come 
across  in  their  reading.  I  note  a  few  : — 

Sow  less  and  plough  better. 

You  may  admire  a  large  farm,  but  cultivate  a  small 
one. 

The  land  ought  to  be  weaker  than  the  husbandman. 

A  small  farm  cultivated  is  more  fruitful  than  a  large 
farm  neglected. 

Whoever  would  buy  a  field  ought  to  sell  his  house 
(town). 

The  master's  eye  is  better  than  his  heel. 

R.  HEDGER-WALLACE. 

17,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

S.  NICHOLAS  AD  MACELLAS. — What  was  the 
exact  locality  of  S.  Nicholas  ad  Macellas,  or  de 
Macellis  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  when 
the  Greyfriars'  convent  was  suppressed  and  Christ 
Hospital  founded.  The  parish  of  Christchurch, 
Newgate  Street,  was  created  apparently  out  of  the 
suppression.  It  must  have  had  a  large  parochial 
jurisdiction,  according  to  the  *  Monumenta  Fran- 
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ciscana/  edited  by  Brewer,  wherein  mention  is 
made  of  properties  in  Smithfield,  and  also  in 
Clerkenwell,  as  within  the  parish  of  S.  Nicholas 
aforesaid.  "  Styngkynglane,"  wherever  that  un- 
savoury spot  was,  is  also  allotted  to  this  parish. 
I  have  been  told,  on  fairly  good  authority,  that  the 
rectory  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  is,  by  some  legal 
fiction,  still  associated  with  that  of  S.  Nicholas  ad 
Macellas  in  the  ceremony  of  induction  to  the 
former  benefice.  J.  MASKELL. 

OERDIC. — Where  can  the  traditional  descent  of 
this  ancestor  of  the  English  kings  from  Wodin  be 
found?  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

Woodford. 

SIR  EGBERT  PEEL  AND  BIRMINGHAM.  —  Some 
writer  or  speaker  (query,  in  Saturday  Review  ?) 
wrote  or  said  somewhat  thus  of  Birmingham  :  "The 
best  day's  work  ever  done  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  when  he  cut  that  first  sod  of  the  Trent  Valley 
and  shunted  Birmingham  into  a  siding."  Exact 
references  wanted.  JOSIAH  ROSE. 

West  Dulwich, 

REV.  NATHANIEL  SANDFORD. — I  have  a  seal 
which  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sandford, 
who  was  Vicar  of  Purton,  Wilts,  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  engraved  with  the  following  arms  : 
Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  quarters,  Sandford,  of 
Sandford,  co.  Salop  ;  second,  Sandford,  of  Reeves 
Hall,  co.  Essex.  The  arms  in  the  third  quarter 
appear  to  be,  Argent,  a  cross  flory  gules  ;  but  the 
charge  may  be  a  cross  floretty  or  cross  patonce  ; 
and  the  arms  may  be  those  of  Bracebridge,  Oarlyle, 
Crispin,  Percehay,  Percy,  Perisey,  Perthey,  Tow- 
lers,  or  Trussell.  Can  any  correspondent  oblige 
me  with  a  pedigree  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sandford, 
who,  it  appears  by  the  seal,  claimed  descent  from 
Thomas  de  Sandford,  one  of  the  companions  in 
arms  of  William  the  Conquerer  ? 

JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 
Hilfield,  Yateley,  Hants. 

MOTTO  ON  SUNDIAL.— "In  reason's  eye  thy 
sedentary  shadow  travels  hard."  This  motto  is 
engraved  upon  a  sundial  at  Ardkeen,  Inverness, 
with  the  date  1819.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 

o?   11  TT        T>          HORATIA  K.  F.  GATTY. 
Orwell  House,  Rugby. 

ADMIRAL  BLAKE.— Is  there  any  authenticity  in 

the  statement  that  the  great  parliamentary  admiral's 

ody,  after  exhumation  from  its  resting-place  in 

fKenly7IL'8rC^ape1'  was  thrown>  Aether  with 
the  bodies  of    Cromwell,  Ireton,   &c.,   into    the 
common  pit  near  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  ? 
EDWARD  R.  VYVYAN. 

HANDS  CLASPED  AT  COMMUNION.— On  a  sacra- 
mental occasion  in  Florida,  I  lately  heard  a  minister 
advise  the  communicants  to  clasp  their  hands  when 
they  received  the  consecrated  bread  from  him.  He 


said  such  a  clasping  was  in  accordance  with  a  very 
ancient  tradition.  Who  is  the  chronicler  of  this 
tradition?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

GODFREY  :  CHURCHILL.  —  Charles  Godfrey, 
colonel  in  the  army,  master  of  jewel  house  and 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  married 
Arabella  Churchill,  the  mistress  of  James  II.  Can 
any  one  state  the  date  and  place  of  that  marriage  ? 
It  must  have  been  about  1677-8.  WOLSELEY. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

BATTLE  GAINED  BY  THE  HELP  OF  A  FLIGHT  OF 
LOCUSTS.— What  battle  was  this  ? 

J.  A.  CROZIER. 

[For  your  second  question  see  ante,  p.  460,  the  reply 
to  INQUIRER.] 

REV.  ARTHUR  TOZER  RUSSELL. — Wanted,  birth- 
place and  birth  date,  family,  and  other  usual 
leading  biographical  data  on  above  excellent 
divine  and  hymn  writer  ('Psalms  and  Hymns, 
partly  from  the  German,'  1851). 

A.  B.  GROSART. 

Brooklyn  House,  Blackburn. 

GIG-BISHOPS. — In  an  article  on  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  in  the  Morning  Post,  Novem- 
ber 25,  the  phrase  "gig-bishops"  is  ascribed  to 
Sydney  Smith.  Is  not  this  an  error  2  Was  not 
the  originator  of  this  phrase  S.  G.  0.  (the  Rev. 
Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne)  in  one  of  his 
famous  letters  to  the  Times  1  Sydney  Smith  has 
had  enough  good  things  put  into  his  mouth,  and 
I  fancy  that  he  had  more  to  do  with  "Pne- Adam- 
ite buggies  "  than  with  gigs. 

CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

BENJAMIN  HALLET.  —There  is  a  folio  mezzotint 
of  this  musical  genius  by  McArdell,  after  Jenkins, 
with  the  following  inscription  on  the  margin  : — 

"  A  child  not  five  years  old,  who,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Oswald,  performed  on  the  flute  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  anno  1748  for  fifty  nights  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  applause,  and  in  the  following  year  was  able  to 
play  his  part  in  any  concert  on  the  violoncello." 

The  strange  part  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  being 
dressed  in  girl's  stays  and  frock.     Can  this  be  ex- 
plained? GEORGE  ELLIS. 
St.  John's  Wood. 

TALAVERA:  H.M.  29TH  FOOT.— Can  any  one 
tell  me  where  the  captured  colour,  "  supposed  to 
be  of  the  9th  Leger,  which  was  opposed  to  the  29th 
in  that  action,"  was  deposited  ?  It  was  presented 
to  the  29th  Regiment  in  memory  of  its  services  in 
that  battle.  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  further 
trace  of  it.  H.  EVERARD. 

Junior  U.S.  Club. 

HERALDIC. — Can  any  one  help  me  to  find  the 
name  of  this  coat,  rubbed  from  a  brass  in 
Stockerston  Church,  co.  Rutland  ?  A  bend  between 
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five  roses  or  cinquefoils,  tinctures  undistinguish- 
able.  It  is  quartered  (2  and  3)  with  (1  and  4)  a 
fesse  lozengy,  which  appears  to  be  Pinckney,  co. 
Rutland.  E.  M.  E. 

ARTHUR  COKE. — Amongst  some  notes  left  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Young,  Garter  King-at-Arms, 
I  found  the  following  : — 

"  Bramfield. — Arms  on  Arthur  Coke's  tomb:  Quarterly, 
1,  Coke ;  2,  Argent,  a  chevron  azure  ;  3,  Sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  covered  cups  (or  hawk  bells)  or;  4, 
Paston,  impaling  (1)  Waldegrave  with  a  crescent;  (2) 
Barry  of  ten  argent  and  azure ;  (3)  Ermine,  a  fesse 
sable  between  three  hives  or;  (4)  Argent,  a  fesse  between 
three  mullets  azure." 

Papworth  assigns  Argent,  a  chevron  azure,  to  the 
names  of  Burghepe  ;  Edmond  ;  Hopton  ;  Lockton 
of  Swinsted,  co.  Lincoln ;  Scales  of  co.  York  ; 
Swellington  of  co.  Leicester  ;  Adam  Swillington  ; 
Sevillington ;  and  Toty  or  Tottye  :  Sable,  a 
chevron  between  three  hawk  bells  or,  to  Skene  : 
Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  covered  cups  or,  to 
Butler,  Frickelton  or  Freckleton  of  co.  Hunts., 
Odiard,  and  Odycarne. 

Barry  of  ten  argent  and  azure  I  can  only  find 
with  the  addition  of  a  label  of  nine  points,  when 
it  is  assigned  to  Angle ;  Ermine,  a  fess  sable 
between  three  beehives  or,  to  Fray ;  Argent,  a 
fess  between  three  mullets  azure,  to  Faquier,  Moore 
of  Ipswich. 

The  Arthur  Coke  in  question  was  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  by  Bridget, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Paston  of  Hunting- 
field,  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Paston.  Arthur 
Coke  was  of  Bramfield,  in  Suffolk.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  George 
Waldegrave,  of  Hitcham,  in  Norfolk.  This 
Arthur  died  1629,  and  was  buried  at  Bramfield. 
Will  some  correspondent  acquainted  with  the 
marriages  of  the  Cokes  and  Waldegraves  assist 
me  to  identify  the  quarterings  ? 

FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 
24,  Victoria  Grove,  S.W. 

"To    RECEIVE    THE    CANVAS." — In    James 
Shirley's    play    'The    Brothers'    (licensed    A.D. 
1626),  Act  II.  sc.  i.,  Luys  says  to  Jacinta  :— 
And  now  I  '11  tell  thee  I  have  promised  him 
As  much  as  marriage  comes  to,  and  I  lose 
My  honour,  if  my  Don  receives  the  canvas. 

la  the  Midland  Counties  I  have  often  heard  it 
said,  "A  has  given  B,  or  C  has  got,  the  sack." 
Haliiwell  gives  this  phrase,  but  adds  no  instance. 
Is  this  form  of  expressing  dismissal  used  by  any 
other  English  dramatist  ?  H.  B.  PURTON. 

Kinwarton  Rectory. 

PUBLIC  PENANCE. — In  a  notice  of  Mr.  PalmerV 
'  Index  to  the  Times  for  1850,'  it  is  observed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Times,  November  20,  that  a  man 
named  Homer  was  made  to  do  penance  in  Wake- 
field  parish  church  for  a  libel  in  the  summer  or 


early  autumn  of  1850,  and  it  is  added  that  this  "  is 
probably  the  last  instance  of  such  a  sentence  being 
enforced."     Is  this   the  case;   or   are   any  later 
examples  to  be  found  ?        E.  WALFORD,  M. A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

THE  LADY  MAGISTRATE. — Can  any  one  kindly 
tell  me  who  was  "  the  lady  magistrate,"  and  where 
I  can  find  all  particulars  about  her  ? 

C.  M.  KIVINGTON. 

SPEECHES  OF  BURKE,  Fox,  AND  PITT.  —  I 
should  be  much  obliged  for  information  respecting 
the  printed  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt. 
Were  they  taken  from  the  Commons  Journals  or 
written  afterwards  from  memory  by  the  speakers 
themselves;  also  whether  the  Commons  Journals  of 
that  period  were  a  word  for  word  report  of  the 
speeches,  like  Hansard's  in  the  present  day  ? 

RICHARD  COBBETT  LONG. 

LADY  OF  THE  HAYSTACK. — Who  was  the  Lady 
of  the  Haystack  alluded  to  in  De  Quincey's  l  Kosi- 
crucians  and  Freemasons '  as  a  reputed  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany?  With  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  it  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Saxon  scholar  Alcwine, 
who  became  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Great,  and,  according  to  Green,  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing a  war  between  him  and  the  Mercian  king, 
Offa.  E.  WARNER. 


"  El  FOL  DE  ROL,"  &c. 
(7th  S.  iv.  188,  252,  414.) 
It  is  obvious  that  the  song  called  'Ye  Warwyck- 
shyre  Huntte'  must  be  dated  1880,  or  thereabouts. 
Perhaps  nothing  sillier  was  ever  perpetrated  in  the 
way  of  spelling.  The  notion  that  modern  English 
can  be  turned  into  "old"  English  by  merely  adding 
a  final  e,  not  only  in  possible,  but  also  in  impossible 
and  absurd  places,  was  never  more  audaciously 
carried  out.  Such  spellings  as  uppe,  onne,  offe, 
forre,  where  even  Anglo-Saxon  has  up,  on,  of,  for, 
are  a  little  too  much.  As  specimens  of  modern 
English  take  such  phrases  as  "  The  ancient  dog,  he 
giveth  tongue,"  and  "The  vixen  of  the  vulpine 
brood."  But  no  doubt  the  song  was  merely  meant 
as  a  harmless  joke,  and  it  is  pretty  in  its  way.  The 
oddest  examples  are  seen  in  the  substitution  of 
yfoote  and  ylonge  (both  incorrect)  for  the  correct 
forms  afoot  and  along,  the  queer  change  of  the  old 
word  soho  into  seeho,  and  the  like.  The  writer 
clearly  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  alter  some- 
thing or  other  in  every  word.  But,  unfortunately 
for  him,  many  words  have  never  changed  their 
spelling  at  all.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

'Ye  Warwyckshvre  Huntte'  is,  I  suppose,  a 
waggish  jeu  d'esprit,  thrown  off  to  mystify  the  in- 
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experienced.  The  style  and  verbiage,  divested  of 
the  grotesque  spelling,  are  unmistakably  modern. 
Take  as  a  specimen  the  second  stanza : — 

Ye  aunciente  dogge  hee  gyvethe  tongue, 
Yoho  !  tanteevyee,  tanteevyee  ! 

T*  y8  ye  deepe-mouthede  wolffe  hounde's  songe, 

Hyde  ladyes  gaye  ande  lordes  ylonge, 

Ande  merrye  maake  ye  mornynge. 

This  looks  very  rugged  and  " aunciente";  but 
strip  it  of  its  adventitious  and  unnecessary  letters, 
and  we  have  : — 

The  ancient  dog  he  giveth  tongue, 
Yoho  !  tantivy,  tantivy  ! 

It  is  the  deep-mouthed  wolf-hound's  song, 

Hide  ladies  gay  and  lords  along, 

And  merry  make  the  morning. 

So  also  with  the  other  stanzas. 

I  fail  to  discern  the  slightest  flavour  of  antiquity 
about  the  song.  '  Tantivy  is  quite  a  modern  ex- 
clamation. I  question  if  any  authority  for  it  can 
be  found  before  the  Restoration. 

The  orthography  seems  to  be  a  cento  gathered 
from  the  '  Ormulum/  the  'Paston  Letters,'  and 
Chatterton's  "  Rowleys  "  '  Poems.' 

Compare  the  following,  from  the  'Tragedy  of 
Ella,' "  Mynstrelle's  Songe  ":— 

0 !  synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie 
O  !  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  dale 
Lycke  a  reyninge  ryver  bee  ; 
Mie  love  ys  dedde 
Gon  to  hys  death-bedde 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

This  forgery  may  be  pardoned  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  lines,  which  are  not  surpassed  in  the 
English  language.  This  excuse  cannot  be  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  'Ye  Warwyckshire  Huntte,' 
which  is  commonplace  enough.  The  author  has 
adopted  literally  the  direction  of  Master  Ormin  : 
"  And  whose  willen  shall  this  boc  efft  other  sithe 
writenn,  himm  bidde  ice  tatt  he  loke  wel  thatt  he 
an  bocstaff  write  twiggess  "—"And  whoever  wishes 
hereafter  to  copy  this  book,  I  beg  of  him  to  look 
well  that  he  writes  a  letter  twice  over."  "  Greene 
covere,"  "  vulpyne  broode,"  "  scenttes  y'  ayre ,"  are 
modern  terms. 

I  fear  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  "  useful 
httle  magazine  "  to  be  informed  at  what  period  this 

orthography  was  in  vogue"  can  only  have  one 
answer  — that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  amongst  the  quidnuncs  and  mystifiers. 

8andyknowe,Wavertree.  *  A.  PlOTO*. 

The  place  of  the  editorial  query  at  the  end  of 
the  verses  sent  by  MR.  J.  T.  PAGE  might  surely 
have  been  occupied  by  an  emphatic  assertion.  To 
the  original  inquiry,  as  to  when  "  its  orthography 
was  m  vogue,"  it  may  be  safely  answered— in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  that  alone  :  for  it  is 
only  in  that  period  that,  in  order  to  imitate 
medieval  English,  the  foolish  and  irritating  device 


aas  been  employed  of  adding  final  e,  doubling 
consonants  (hunttesmanne,  scenttes),  and  writing  y 
for  th,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  sounded 
as  y,  and  in  ignorance  that  the  symbol  y  only 
came  to  be  employed  in  that  position  in  place  of 
the  old  "thorn  letter,"  ,  which  represented  the 
sound  th. 

The  ditty  purports  to  record  a  "mixed  bag," 
consisting  of  a  wolf,  a  boar,  a  hare,  a  vixen,  a  buck, 
a  doe,  and  a  stag.  To  find  a  wolf  in  Warwickshire 
we  must  go  back  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Let  us  see  how  Chaucer,  writing  in  the  Midland 
dialect  of  that  date,  would  have  written  the  first 
stanza.  Leaving  the  metre  and  construction  out 
of  account,  the  spelling  would  have  been  in  this 
wise : — 

The  hunt  is  vp  on  Suttoun  chace, 

Yoho  tantyue  tantyue  ! 
The  hundes  alle  of  might  and  pas, 
And  louerds  and  ladys  fayr  of  face, 
Don  merie  maken  the  morwening, 
Yoho  tantyue  tantyue  ! 

If  a  writer  of  that  date  had  written  such  a  form 
as  hunttesmanne  it  would  have  been  read  in  four 
syllables,  a  larger  mouthful  than  is  convenient  for 
the  metre.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


COURT  OF  TRAILBASTON  (7th  S.  iv.  408).— 
Previous  dictionaries  before  Wharton  explain  the 
word  at  length.  Blount,  'Law  Diet.'  (London, 
1691),  has  :- 

"  Justicesof  Trailbaston  were  justices  appointed  by  King 
Edward  I.  anno  1305,  upon  occasion  of  great  disorders  in 
the  realm  during  his  absence  in  the  Scottish  and  French 
wars.  They  were  so  called,  according  to  Holinshed,  of 
trailing  or  drawing  the  staff  of  Justice,  or  for  their 
summary  proceeding  according  to  Coke,  12  '  Rep.,'  fol. 
25,  where  it  is  said  they  were  in  a  manner  Justices  in 
Eyre,  and  their  authority  founded  on  the  statute  of 
Ragman.  What  their  office  was  take  from  a  coetaneous 
author :  '  Circa  haec  tempora  processit  in  publicum  novae 
inquisitionis  breve,  quod  Anglice  dicitur  Trailbaston, 
contra  intrusores,  conductitios  hominum  vapulatores, 
conductitios  seisinae  captores,  pacis  infractores,  raptores, 
incendiaries,  murduratores,  pugnatores.  Multi  hoc 
perempti,  multi  redempti,  multi  noxii,  pauci  innoxii 
sunt  inventi.  Adeo  quidem  rigide  processit  huji 
coercitionis  justitia,  quod  pater  proprio  filio  i 
parceret,  &c.,  dira  multa'  ('Hist.  Roffens,'  fol.  200 
anno  1305).  By  reason  of  which  Inquisition  mi 
were  punished  by  death,  many  by  ransom,  many  fl 
the  realm,  which  was  thereby  quieted,  and  the  Ki 
gained  great  riches  towards  the  support  of  his 
See  Matth.  West,  de  anno  1305.  We  find  also  a 
mission  of  <  Trailbaston  coram  Rogero  de  Grey  et 
suis  justic.  apud  St.  Albanum.  Anno  regni  Regis  Ed 
tercii  post  conquestum.'  See  Spelman,  'Gloss,,' 
Trailbaston  "  (s.v. '  Justices  of  Trailbaston '). 

Other  references  maybe  seen  s.v.  "Traylbaston,' 
where  it  is  also  stated  that  "  in  a  parliament  1  Ric 
II.  the  Commons  of  England  petitioned  the  King, 
That  no  Commission  of  Eyre  or  Trayle  Baston 
might  be  issued  during  the  wars  or  for  twenty 
years  to  come.  Rot.  Parl.  1  Ric.  II."  A  simi 
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notice  is  given  in  Jacob's  'Law  Diet.,'  London, 
1762.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Q.  V.  will  find  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Trail- 
baston"  discussed  in  Cowel's  'Law  Interpreter.' 
The  term  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
any  of  the  City's  records,  but  it  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  'The  French  Chronicle  of 
London,'  edited  in  1844  for  the  Camden  Society 
by  Aungier,  a  translation  of  which  was  made  by 
Riley,  and  is  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with 
his  translation  of  '  The  Chronicles  of  the  Mayors 
and  Sheriffs  of  London,'  the  original  MS.  of  which 
is  known  here  as  the  "  Liber  de  Antiquis  "  (Legi- 
bus).  Eiley  there  explains  it  by  the  following 
note : — 

"The  Ordinalio  de  Trailbaston  is  extant  on  the 
Parliament  Rolls  ('Rot.  Par!.,'  i.  178).  The  offenders 
themselves  were  styled  '  Trailbastons,'  and  as  they  are 
described  as  murderers,  robbers,  and  incendiaries,  lurk- 
ing in  woods  and  parks,  they  were  probably  so  called 
from  the  fact  of  their  going  armed  with  clubs.  A 
description  is  given  of  them  in  Wright's  'Political 
Songs'  (1839),  pp.  318-323." 

R.  E.  SHARPE. 

Guildhall. 

[Many  lengthy  replies  to  the  query  are  acknowledged, 
and  are  at  the  service  of  Q.  V.] 

PICTURE  BY  GUIOT  (7th  S.  iv.  427).— Guiot 
(Bogierius  Franc.),  probably  member  of  an  obscure 
family  of  artists,  whose  name  was  indifferently 
spelt  Guiot  or  Guyot,  flourishing  at  Paris  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Guiot  (Laurent),  tapestry  designer  circa  1610 ; 
Guiot  (Claude),  ibid.,  died  1676  ;  Guiot  (Antoine), 
sculptor  of  part  of  the  fa$ade  of  the  Louvre  on  the 
St.  Honor6  side  in  1664,  and  of  much  work  at 
Versailles  in  later  years  ;  Guiot  (Antoine-Patrice), 
landscape  painter,  1787.  See  Siret,  '  Dictionnaire 
des  Peintres,'  and  '  Comptes  des  Batiments  du  roi 
sous  Louis  XIV.'  E.  D. 

WAR  MEDALS:  BARS  FOR  BATTLES  IN  THE 
PENINSULA  (7th  S.  iv.  449).— I  should  suggest  close 
comparison  with  undoubtedly  genuine  ones,  such  as 
those  to  be  found  at  Chelsea  Hospital  or  in  private 
hands.  D. 

USE  OF  TITLES  OF  HONOUR  (7th  S.  iv.  284).— 
Permit  me  to  ask  on  what  authority  MR.  WILLIAM 
THOMPSON  informs  us  that  "Bacon  was  called  Lord 
Bacon  before  he  was  made  a  peer,  just  as  Coke  was 
called  Lord  Coke."  On  the  bench,  no  doubt,  they 
would  have  been  addressed  as  "  my  lord,"  as  all 
judges  are  at  the  present  day,  but  not,  I  imagine, 
in  their  private  and  extra-official  capacity.  Thus, 
in  the  *  State  Trials,'  Jeffries  is  always  called  the 
"Lord  Chief  Justice,"  never,  as  I  can  find,  Lord 
Jeffries.  As  your  correspondent  correctly  says,  the 
same  person  had  respectively  the  Christian  name 
before  the  title  and  the  title  without  the  Christian 
name,  as  in  the  same  *  Trials'  we  find  "William, 


Lord  Russell,"  and  "Lord  Russell."  He  might, 
and  would,  be  "  a  stupid  blunderer "  who  should 
speak  of  the  present  Commander-in-chief  as  Duke 
George ;  but  he  would  not  be  so  if  on  his  death  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  another  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  in  that  case  it  would  only  become  a 
distinguishing  appellation.  He  must  then  either 
be  called  "Duke  George"  or  "the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge." The  title  dies  with  the  holder  of  it.  It 
then  lapses  to  his  successor,  or  failing  one  within 
the  patent,  lapses  altogether.  Bishops  who  have 
deceased  or  resigned  their  sees  are  only  styled 
bishops  with  their  surnames  attached. 

If  MR.  THOMPSON  would  like  to  know  all  about 
this  subject,  I  would  commend  him  to  Selden's 
'Titles  of  Honour.'  There  it  is  treated  exhaustively. 
As  Pliny  says  of  his  uncle,  "Nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
ornaret."  EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

ROXALANA  :  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TRADE 
TOKEN  (7th  S.  iii.  368;  iv.  194).— P.  N.'s  very 
natural  suggestion  lacks  confirmation  by  facts. 
The  figure  2  is  accurately  shown  in  my  note  at  the 
first  reference.  The  token  is  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion, and  the  numeral  occupies  even  more  than  the 
height  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  leaving  no 
room  for  a  numerator.  The  B.  M.  token,  a  less 
perfect  specimen,  is  from  the  same  die,  and  is  a 
twopenny,  and  not  a  halfpenny  token.  I  ought 
to  have  alluded  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  two- 
penny seventeenth  century  tokens.  I  have 
mentioned  one  in  leather  in  my  possession 
(No.  78)  in  my  contribution  to  the  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  v.  3,  274-326  (of  which  I  think 
P.  N.  has  a  copy),  and  since  its  publication  I 
have  information  of  two  others,  one  a  variety  of 
No.  72  in  this  list,  the  other  one  of  the  "un- 
certain "  series,  which  runs  thus  :  obv.,  i .  PROMISE  . 

TO  .  PAY  .  THE  .  BEARER  .  ON  .  DEMAND  .  TWO  . 

PENCE  .  THOMAS  .  FISHER  (in  eight  lines) ;  rev.,  no 
legend,  a  dove  and  branch,  about  the  usual  penny 
size.  One  must  not  be  too  much  astonished  at  the 
want  of  proportion  between  the  face  value  and  the 
worth  as  copper  of  these  metallic  promises  to  pay. 
There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  a  twopenny  piece 
should  be  larger  than  a  halfpenny.  It  was  merely 
a  matter  of  convenience  in  sorting  at  the  farthing- 
changer's  counter.  This  twopenny  token  weighs 
18£  grains.  Eduard  Nourse's  farthing  token 
(Boyne,  173)  weighs  seven  pennyweights. 

J.  ELIOT  HODOKIN. 
Richmond-on-Thames. 

ST.  GEORGE'S,  BLOOMSBURY  (7th  S.  iv.  325, 
410). — The  lions  and  unicorns  were  removed  some 
years  ago,  on  account  of  their  unsafe  condition,  part 
of  one  of  them  having  fallen  off  during  a  windy 
night,  fortunately  without  doing  any  serious  damage. 

G.  D.  T. 

It  is  Sir  James  Mansfield  who  lies  buried  here, 
not  Lord  Mansfield,  as  I  inadvertently  wrote,  fol- 
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lowing  Timbs's  *  Curiosities  of  London,'  p.  163.  My 
friend  Mr.  R.  F.  Sketchley,  of  South  Kensington 
Museum,  kindly  corrects  this  out  of  his  wide  ac 
quaintance  with  London  and  its  notable  things.  0 
course  every  one  knows  that  Lord  Mansfield  lies  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  an  inappropriate  stone 
quarry  erected  by  Bacon,  who  did  the  epitaph  as 
well  as  the  stone-cutting.  0.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

BYRON  (7th  S,  iii.  527;  iv.  257,  333).— MR. 
E.  H.  VYVYAN  suggests  that  we  should  have  "  in 
our  midst "  (a  fico  for  the  phrase  !)  another  statue 
of  Byron,  like  unto  the  statue  of  "  Kobbie  Burns," 
which  is  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. Well,  I  suppose  that  no  one  above  the  rank 
of  an  idiot  would  object  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  Byron's  birth  in  some  fitting  way  ;  but  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  English  statue  is  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Has  not  Byron  a  statue 
already  in  Hyde  Park,  or  near  it ;  and  is  not  its 
sculptor's  fate  a  warning  to  all  Britons  ?  Consider 
the  Embankment  statues,  since  MR.  VYVYAN  will 
have  it  so.  First,  there  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  a  good 
likeness  indeed,  but  taken  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
agony,  when  Mr.  Mill  is  slowly  rising  from  a  bed 
of  nettles,  on  which  he  had  inadvertently  sat  down. 
Stepping  westward,  we  next  come  to  the  statue  (I 
had  nearly  forgotten  it)  of  Mr.  Isambard  Brunei, 
and  a  meaner  and  more  despicable  group  than  this 
figure  and  the  wall  built  up  to  enclose  it  one  would 
not  easily  find.  Next  comes  the  statue  of  Robert 
Raikes,  a  respectable  figure,  for  the  costume  helps 
it ;  but  marred,  and  more  than  marred,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is— as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  of  another 
statue,  made  in  another  period  of  decline— a  "  base 
and  senseless  lie."  For  the  inscription  upon  it 
affirms  that  Raikes,  that  shrewd  old  printer,  who 
knew  how  to  keep  his  devils  in  hand,  was  the 
founder  of  Sunday  schools.  Those  who  made  that 
statement  must  have  known,  being  educated  persons 
that  it  was  false ;  yet  they  not  only  made  it,  but 
(by  their  own  showing)  persuaded  numbers  of  inno- 
cent Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars  to  give 
money  on  the  faith  of  it.  They  were  Protestants, 
and  they  wished  to  deprive  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
of  his  rightful  honour— voila  tout !  After  Raikes 
(for  I  omit  Henry  Fawcett's  medallion— it  is  the 
work  of  a  lady,  and  ladies  are  still  privileged) 
comes  MR.  VYVYAN'S  "Robbie  Burns,"  a  huge 
mass  of  metal,  melted  into  a  shape  so  uncouth  and 
Jarouche  that  one  may  be  thankful  it  is  not  in 
•Scotland. 

The  statues  of  Outram  and  Tyndale  in  the 
further  garden  are,  it  is  true,  much  better  than 
icse  ;  and  so  are  the  military  and  naval  heroes 
between  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Senior.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  a  worthy  statue  of  a  noble  man  is  V 
tandum  magis  quam  sperandum,  here.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  in  all  England  one  recent  figure 


in  stone  or  bronze  that  for  vigour  and  lifelike 
beauty  is  equal  to  a  certain  little  casual  unknown 
bronze  bust  at  Heidelberg  which  I  happened  on  a 
while  ago;  and  that  is  merely  the  portrait  of  the 
chief  fireman  of  the  town. 

No  ;  the  only  thing  to  do  is  that  which  has  been 
done  in  some  English  towns,  and  notably  at  York. 
"I  do  not  think," said  a  critic  to  me  lately,  "that  I 
ever  saw  a  more  hideous  and  vulgar  thing  than  a 
statue  near  the  station,  which  we  saw  as  we  passed 
through  York."  I,  too,  passed  through,  and  saw 
it — the  ugly  and  vulgar  figure,  made  (so  I  was 
told)  by  local  talent,  of  one  who  had  evidently 
been  an  ugly  and  vulgar  man.  Probably  it  is  a 
good  symbol  of  the  town  itself ;  for  we  know  what 
the  York  people  have  done  with  their  churches  and 
with  their  Roman  burial  ground.  But  at  any  rate 
it  is  constructed  on  the  only  true  English  principle, 
which  is  this  :  Choose  your  ugliest  native,  dress 
him  in  garments  made  by  a  native  tailor,  and  let 
your  native  artist  do  his  worst  with  him. 

A.  J.  M. 

Though  not  an  "American  cousin"  in  any  sense, 
but  the  same  "  Britisher  "  I  was  born,  I  ask  leave 
to  respond  to  MR.  VYVYAN'S  kindly  note  on 
Byron.  No  "memorial,"  save  some  kind  of  as- 
semblage (meeting  or  banquet)  could  possibly  be 
provided  for  between  the  present  time  and  the 
coming  January  22.  There  was  a  good  opportunity 
some  years  ago  to  set  up  a  worthy  memorial,  but 
that  opportunity  was  sadly  mismanaged.  That 
failure  was,  however,  of  less  importance,  seeing 
that  Byron's  fame  needs  not  the  aid  of  bronze  or 
marble.  Any  omission  to  honour  his  name  affects 
as,  not  Byron.  His  poetry  is  his  noblest  memorial. 
[  had  hoped  that,  failing  all  other  commemorations 
of  his  birth,  the  promised  revised  edition  of  his 
works,  edited  by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  would  ere 
;his  have  been  announced  as  the  centennial  edition. 
But  so  far  the  house  of  Murray  makes  no  sign. 

G.  JULIAN  HARNBY. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

m "PIPING  HOT"  (7th  S.  iv.  327).— Richardson,  in 
lis  *  Diet.,'  says  that  piping  hot  is  equivalent  to 
'  hissing  hot."  He  quotes  Bishop  Hall's  'Satires,' 
bk.  iv.  S.  iv.  :— 

And  piping  hot  puffs  toward  the  pointed  plaine 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking  spit  of  Spaine. 
This  really  clears  up  the  difficulty.  "Hissing  hot" 
and  "  piping  hot "  are  both  derived  from  the  sound 
of  things  when  cooking  over  a  good  fire;  and  John- 

on,  under  a  distinct  heading  "Piping,"  which  he 
calls  an  adjective,  gives  the  first  meaning  as  "  weak, 
feeble,  from  the  weak  voice  of  the  sick."  The  second 
meaning  is  "  hot,  boiling,  from  the  sound  emitted 

>y  things  boiling."  We  do  not  expect  nicety  of 
Tohnson,  or  else  "frying"  would  be  the  true  word 

o  have  used  here.  He  quotes,  under  the  first, 
Shakspere's — 
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I  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
It  would  have  been  plainer  if  the  word  had  always 
been  spelt  peeping,  the  sound  made  by  a  young 
chick,  which  strikingly  resembles  the  noise  of  fat 
frying,  and  then  we  get  "  hissing  hot "  on  transfer- 
ence to  a  cooler  vessel.  0.  A.  WARD. 
Walthamatow. 

According  to  Latham's* Johnson'  "piping  com- 
bined with  hot  is  boiling,  from  the  sound  of  any 
thing  that  boils ";  pipe,  the  verb,  having  among 
other  meanings  that  of  emitting  a  shrill  sound. 
This  seems  to  be  the  original  signification  of  the 
word,  as  Prof.  Skeat  states  that "  the  musical  sense 
is  the  original  one  "  of  the  noun ;  and  from  the 
shape  of  the  musical  instrument — "  tenui  musam 
meditaris  avena,"  the  oaten  reed— the  word  has 
been  transferred  to  "any  long  tube,  or  tube  in 
general."  The  verb  sing  is  similarly  used,  "  The 
kettle  that  sings  on  the  hob."  From  a  passage  in 
Goldsmith's  « Essays/  xi.,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek  piping-hot,  and 
dressed  with  a  little  of  my  own  sauce  ? "  the  term 
is  applicable  to  other  culinary  processes  as  well  as 
boiling.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

The  use  of  piping  in  this  expression  is  taken 
from  the  sound  made  by  a  simmering  or  boiling 
fluid.  The  expression  is  old,  and  is,  I  believe, 
used  by  Chaucer  in  the  'Canterbury  Tales/ 
though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  passage. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

The  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  expression 
may  presumably  be  traced  from  the  "  piping  "  of 
boiling  water  upon  the  fire.  A.  C.  BLAIR. 

May  not  this  expression  be  derived  frompiperine, 
defined  by  Bailey, "  (of  piper,  L.)  Things  partaking 
of  the  chief  qualities  of  pepper,  whether  simples  or 
compounds."  E.  F.  B. 

HALLET'S  COVE  (7th  S.  iv.  409).— Hallett's  Cove 
is  a  "  post  village,"  Queen's  co.,  New  York,  very 
near  Astoria.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

DR.  STUART,  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  (6th  S.  x. 
493  ;  xi.  75),—  At  the  first  of  the  above  references 
I  was  permitted  to  make  some  inquiries  about  Dr. 
Stuart,  the  so-called  "Dean  of  St.  Paul's,"  and  at 
the  second  reference  some  additional  particulars 
were  given  by  a  correspondent.  I  have  just  met 
with  a  little  duodecimo  volume,  on  the  title-page 
of  which  the  same  claim  of  having  actually  been 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  is  made  on  his  behalf  :— 

"Catholique  Divinity:  or,  The  most  Solid  and  Sen- 
tentioua  Expressions  of  the  Primitive  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  With  other  Ecclesiastical,  and  Civil  Authors  : 
Dilated  upon,  and  fitted  to  the  Explication  of  the 
most  Doctrinal  Texts  of  Scripture,  in  a  choice  way  both 
for  the  matter,  and  the  language ;  and  very  useful  for 
the  Pulpit,  and  these  Times.  By  Dr  Stuart,  Dean  of  S» 
Pauls,  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Clerk  of  the 


Closet  to  the  late  K.  Charles.  London.  Printed  for 
H.  M.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Timo.  Smart  at  his  shop  in 
the  Great  Old-Bayly  near  the  Sessions-house  1657. 

The  book  itself  is  of  some  slight  interest. 

"  As  for  the  Author,"  observes  H.  M.  in  his  prefatory 
remarks  "To  the  Reader,"  "hee  is  too  well  known  to 
bee  praysed  by  a  private  Pen;  onely  thus  much  take 
notice  in  his  behalf,  that  these  were  pnely  some  loose 
scattered  sheets  of  his  Juvenilia,  by  which  you  may  guess 
what  his  full  grown  elaborate  peeces  will  bee,  when  ever 
it  shall  please  God  to  instruct  these  ignorant  Times  with 
those  his  most  learned  Productions." 

I  will  not  fill  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  extracts, 
though  a  selection  of  quaint  passages  might  easily 
be  made  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  repeat  my  original 
question,  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Dr.  Stuart 
was  ever  actually  inducted  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  ?  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  FARMER  (7th  S.  iv.  409).— Charles 
Grignion  was  "junior"  to  his  father,  "a  watch- 
maker of  some  celebrity."  He  was  in  Kussell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  1754 ;  a  pupil  of 
Cipriani ;  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Academy ; 
died  and  was  buried  at  Leghorn,  November  4, 
1804.  See  Kedgrave's  '  Dictionary.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  plates  of  Capt.  Farmer  of  the  Quebec  and 
Capt.  Pearson  of  the  Serapis  were  published  as  a 
pair  by  Boydell.  The  Farmer  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1778  as  'A  Naval  Officer,'  kit- 
cat  size;  the  Pearson  was  shown  there  in  1780. 
Charles  Grignion,  jun.,  was  born  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Cipriani,  and  exhibited  twenty- 
two  works  at  the  London  exhibitions.  He  painted, 
when  in  Rome  in  1784,  a  *  Death  of  Captain  Cook,' 
and  in  1798  Lord  Nelson  sat  to  him  at  Palermo. 
He  died  at  Leghorn  in  1804. 

ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

The  original  portrait  of  this  gallant  naval  officer 
to  which  your  correspondent  ALPHA  refers  is  now 
in  my  possession,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  a  very  good  and  spirited  painting ;  the  flesh 
colouring  and  lacework  of  the  costume  are  espe- 
cially good.  I  purchased  it  eleven  years  ago  from 
the  executors  of  the  late  Miss  Sophia  Aphra  Far- 
mer, of  Newgate  House,  Chester  (the  family  resi- 
dence), the  unmarried  daughter  of  Sir  G.  W. 
Farmer,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Farmer, 
and  was,  when  a  boy  at  Eton,  created  a  baronet, 
in  consideration  of  his  father's  services  to  his  coun- 
try. I  contributed  an  account,  from  the  official 
despatches  of  the  time,  of  the  engagement  between 
the  Quebec  and  La  Surveillante,  to  the  Cheshire 
Sheaf  in  1879.  This  naval  engagement  was  not, 
however,  the  only  service  Capt.  Farmer  rendered 
to  his  country,  for  Southey,  in  his  *  Life  of  Nelson,' 
says:  "In  1776  he  [Horatio  Nelson]  sailed  in 
H.M.S.  Seahorse,  under  Capt.  Farmer,  who  then 
rated  him  as  midshipman,  and  he  thus  obtained 
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the  first  step  to  rank  as  an  officer  of  the  British 
Navy." 

The  artist,  Charles  Grignion,  was  born  in  1754, 
in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  watchmaker  of  some  celebrity.  In  1776  he  won 
the  Academy  gold  medal.  He  was  sent  to  Kome 
with  the  Academy  pension.  He  painted  'The 
Death  of  Capt.  Cook.'  Lord  Nelson  sat  to  him 
in  1798.  He  died  at  Leghorn  in  1804.  I  notice 
that  his  name  is  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  described 
shortly  in  the  new  *  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.' His  paintings  have  of  late  been  in  re- 
quest. 

A  copy  of  the  engraving  of  this  portrait  will  be 
found  in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
the  authorities  of  which  have  a  note  from  me  that 
I  possess  the  original,  as  hare  also  the  officials  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Curzon  Park,  Chester. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  MUSEUM  IN  SOHO 
SQUARE  (7th  S.  iv.  383).— On  the  walls  of  the  stair- 
case leading  up  to  the  museum,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  a  very  large  collection  of  clubs, 
paddles,  battle-axes,  and  other  implements  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
carvings  and  tyings  with  cocoa-nut  husk  cord  ;  also 
several  of  the  semicircular  feather  mantles  and  the 
Grecian  shaped  helmets  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  must  have  taken  generations  to  make,  and 
were  perfectly  invaluable.  They  were  stated  to 
have  been  collected  by  Capt.  Cook  on  his  various 
voyages  of  discovery;  but  how  they  got  to  Dublin 
was  not  stated.  Little  or  no  care  was  taken  of 
them,  the  wonderful  feather  dresses  being  left  to 
the  mercies  of  the  moths.  Can  any  one  say  where 
what  may  be  left  of  them  is  now  ? 

F.  R.  DAVIES. 

Drawings  of  these  relics  appeared  in  the  Graphic 
for  October  1.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SHORT  SIGHT  AND  SPECTACLES  (7th  S.  iv.  345). 
—It  may  interest  your  correspondent  P^ENE  C^ECUS 
to  know  that  an  engraving  of  the  heads  of  two 
apostles,  one  of  whom  is  using  glasses,  was  pub- 
lished by  Martin  Schongauer  about  1460.  A  copy 
of  this  print  is  now  before  me.  W.  H.  BURNS. 

Clayton  Hall,  Manchester. 

CROMWELL'S  GENERAL  LAMBERT  (7th  S.  iv.  47, 
157).— From  the  'Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,' August  23,  1649,  it  appears  that  the  House 
resolved  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  be 
conferred  on  the  Lord  Lambert,  to  buy  him  a 
jewel,  as  a  mark  of  the  favour  of  the  Parliament 

>r  his  signal  service  in  capturing  Chester  ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State  to  see  the  said  sum  forthwith  paid  to  him. 
Was  the  jewel  ever  purchased  by  General  Lambert : 
and,  if  so,  what  became  of  it  ?  M.  0 


MINT  (7th  S.  iv.  387).— A  complete  list  of  the 
masters  and  other  officers  of  the  Mint  is  in  R. 
Ruding's  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage,'  London,  1817, 
quarto,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-122.  The  list  of  the  masters, 
occupying  pp.  61-70,  extends  from  Henry  I.  to 
47  George  III.,  that  is,  1807.  No  name  of  Butler 
urs.  Beatson  also  ('Political  Index,7  1806, 
London,  8vo.)  has  a  list,  but  it  extends  only  from 
1760  to  1806.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

MR.  WARD  will  find  a  list  of  "  the  Masters  of 
the  Mint  from  the  earliest  time"  to  1852  in 
Haydn's  '  Book  of  Dignities,'  pp.  200-2. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

[ME.  JOHN  EADCLIFFB  refers  to  Ruding,  G.  L.  B.  and 
other  writers  are  thanked  for  replies.") 

"MY  LADY'S  ELDEST  SON"  (7th  S.  iv.  388).— 
My  humble  reading  of  the  above  is  "spoilt  child." 
Have  not  many  of  us  suffered  at  times  from  the 
chatter  of  my  lady's  eldest,  or  only  son  ?  I  was 
once  present  when  "  my  lady  "  stopped  her  guest's 
conversation  in  order  to  listen  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  tattle  of  her  eldest  son,  aged  nine. 

B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

The  allusion  seems  to  me  to  a  character  in  human 
nature.  "My  lady's  eldest  son"  is  the  spoiled 
brat  of  the  family,  and  therefore  pert  and  talkative. 
To  such  a  one  Beatrice  likens  Benedick. 

J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

WRINKLE  (7th  S.  iv.  328,  377).—Wrynlclynge9 
occurs  in  Higden's  'Polycronicon': — 

"  I  hede  that  this  mater  as  Laborinthus  Dedalus  house 
hath  many  halkes  and  hurnes  wonderfull  wayes  wynd- 
ynge  and  wrynklynges  that  wyll  not  lyghtely  be  opened 
and  shewed  (Liber  Primua,  cap.  i.). 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

CERAMIC  (7th  S.  iv.  309).— It  may  be  useful  to 
point  out  that  though  Prince  Rupert  may  have  had 
in  his  employ  a  potter  who  about  1680  manu- 
factured translucent  porcelain  from  English  clay, 
it  is  not-  likely  that  it  was  sold  in  London  at  that 
date.  The  potter  would  have  infringed  the  patent 
dated  April,  1671,  "granted  for  the  tearme  of 
foureteene  years"  to  John  Dwight,  who  had  in- 
vented "  the  mistery  of  transparent  earthenware, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  porcelaine  or 
china,  and  Persian  ware,  as  alsoe  the  misterie  of 
the  stone  ware,  vulgarly  called  Cologne  ware,"  &o. 
H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

OLYMPUS  (7tb  S.  iv.  267,  316).— The  following 
extract  is  from  chap.  iii.  of  'The  Voiage  and 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Kt.':— 

"  And  there  is  a  gret  Hilie,  that  Men  clepen  Olympus, 
that  departeth  Macedonye  and  Trachye  :  and  it  is  so 
highe,  that  it  paaseth  the  Cloudea.  And  there  is  another 
Hille,  that  ia  clept  Athoa,  that  ia  so  highe,  that  the 
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Schadewe  of  hym  rechethe  to  Lempne,  that  is  an  He 
and  it  is  76  Myle  betwene.  And  aboven  at  the  cop  o 
the  Hille  is  the  Eir  so  cleer,  that  Men  may  fynde  no 
Wynd  there.  And  therefore  may  no  Beat  lyve  there 
and  BO  is  the  Eyr  drye.  And  Men  seye  in  theise  Contrees 
that  Philosophres  som  tyme  wenten  upon  theise  Hilles, 
and  helden  to  here  Nose  a  Spounge  moysted  with  Watre, 
for  to  have  Eyr ;  for  the  Eyr  above  was  so  drye.  Anc 
aboven,  in  the  Dust  and  in  the  Powder  of  tho  Hilles,  thei 
wroot  Lettres  and  Figures  with  hire  Fingres :  and  at  the 
jeres  end  thei  comen  a}en,  and  founden  the  same  Lettres 
and  Figures,  the  whiche  thei  hadde  writen  the  }eer  be- 
fore, withouten  ony  defaute.  And  therefore  it  semethe 
wel,  that  theise  Hilles  passen  the  Clowdes  and  joynen  to 
the  pure  Eyr." 

BEN.  WALKER. 
Langstone,  Erdington. 

"  STEW  IN  THEIR  OWN  GREASE  "  (7th  S.  iv.  366, 
397).— K.  P.  D.  E.  is  right.   This  phrase  "existed 
in  English  before,"  not  only  fifty  years  before,  but 
five  hundred.     It  has  often  been  used. 
But  certeynly  I  made  folk  such  chore, 
That  in  his  owne  grees  I  made  him  frie. 

Chaucer, '  W.  of  Bath's  Prologue.' 
My  Father's  Ghost  comes  through  the  Door, 
Though  shut  as  sure  as  hands  can  make  it, 
And  leads  me  such  a  fearful  Racket; 
I  stew  all  night  in  my  own  grease. 

Cotton's  'Virgil  Travestie/  1771,  p.  104. 

E.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Is  this  the  phrase  in  common  use  ?  I  think  it 
generally  runs  "  Let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice," 
and  my  impression  is  that  it  much  antedates  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  "  Juice  "  is  less  nasty  than 
"grease,"  and  that  might  make  it  less  German, 
for  the  Germans  are  not  an  elegant  people,  what- 
ever their  other  great  qualities  may  be. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamatow. 

BLACKBERRIES  (7th  S.  iv.  408).— My  belief  is 
that  brummel-kite  is  a  mistaken  form,  due  to  con- 
fusion of  brummel  with  bummel-kite.  Blackberries 
at  Whitby  are  brummeh  or  bummel-kites  (l  Whitby 
Glossary  ').  Ray,  in  1691,  has  bumble-kites.  Brum- 
mels  are  brambles.  The  best  guess  at  the  sense  of 
bumble-kite  is  that  in  Atkinson's  'Cleveland 
Glossary,'  from  bummel  or  bumble,  to  rumble, 
and  kite,  the  belly;  from  their  effects.  CELER. 

The  word,  as  I  have  heard  it  pronounced  by  the 
children  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is 
bumblietikes.  HERBERT  Rix,  B.A. 

Burlington  House. 

[Innumerable  replies,  mostly  to  the  same  effect,  have 
been  received.  Some  of  these  have  much  interest,  and 
we  regret  that  they  are  too  numerous  for  insertion.  In 
these  no  explanation  of  kite  is  supplied.] 

SOVEREIGN  AND  HALF-SOVEREIGN  (7th  S.  iv. 
268). — Coins  of  these  denominations  are  first  heard 
of  in  the  records  of  Henry  VII.  (1485),  but  the 
smaller  coin  was  not  then  actually  struck.  The 


term  sovereign  was  in  use  from  that  time  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  disappeared  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  only  to  be  reintroduced  by 
George  III.,  in  1817.  H.  S. 

Sovereigns  were  first  coined  by  Henry  VII.  In 
Edward  VI. 's  time  and  onward  for  some  time  the 
names  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  were  both  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  the  same  value,  viz.,  ten  shillings. 
In  the  '  Middlesex  County  Records '  there  are  fre- 
quent references  to  "  a  piece  of  coined  gold  called 
a  svfferen  [variously  spelt],  value  ten  shillings" 
(vol.  i.  pp.  37,  70,  83,  114,  141,  157,  241,  258; 
vol.  ii.  p.  28).  But  there  are  also  references  to  a 
"di-soueraign"  and  a  "half-soueraigne,"  also  worth 
ten  shillings  (vol.  i.  pp.  8,  90,  162) ;  and  in  the 
2  James  I.  we  read  of  "a  piece  of  coined  gold  called 
an  Elizabeth  double  soueraine  worth  twenty  shil- 
lings "(vol.  ii.  p.  10).  B.  W.  S. 

["  In  1542  sovereigns  were  coined  in  value  twenty  shil- 
lings, which  afterwards,  in  1550  and  1552,  passed  for 
twenty-four  shillings  and  thirty  shillings "  (G.  S.  B.). 
MR.  E.  F.  GARDINER  quotes  from  Phillips's  « New  World 
of  Words '  to  a  similar  effect.] 

WHY  BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE  RINGS  ARE 
WORN  ON  THE  FOURTH  FINGER  (7th  S.  iv.  285). — 
To  the  passage  quoted  by  your  correspondent  may 
be  added  the  following  remarks  from  the  '  Noctes 
Atticse'  of  Aulus  Gellius,  x.  10:— 

"  Veteres  Graecos  anulum  habuisse  in  digito  accepimus 
sinistrae  manus,  qui  minimo  est  proximus.  Romanes 
quoque  homines  aiunt  sic  plerumque  anulis  usitatos. 
Causam  esse  huius  rei  Apion  in  libris  JSgyptiacis  hanc 
dicit,  quod  insectis  apertisque  humanis  corporibus,  ut 
mos  in  ^Egypto  fuit,  quas  Graeci  'avaro/idf'  appellant, 
repertum  est,  neruum  quendam  tenuissimam  ab  eo  uno 
digito,  de  quo  diximus,  ad  cor  hominis  pergere  ao 
peruenire;  propterea  non  inscitum  uisum  esse,  eum 
potissimum  digitum  tali  honore  decorandum,  qui  conti- 
icns  et  quasi  conexus  esse  cum  principatu  cordis 
uideretur." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

See  the  following  portion  of  a  rubric  in  the 
Sarum  Manual'  of  1506  (Surtees  ed.  p.  19*)  :— 
"Et  tune  inserat  sponsus   annulum  pollici    sponsas 
dicens,  In  nomine  Patris :  deinde  secundo  digito  dicens, 
Et  Filii :  deinde  tertio  digito  dicens,  Et  Spiritus  Sancti : 
deinde   quarto  digito  dicens,  Amen.     Ibique  dimittat 
annulum,  quia  in  medico  est  quaedam  vena  procedens 
usque  ad  cor." 

So  'York  Manual/  1509,  p.  27  (Surtees).     The 
Rituale  Romanum'  (1623)  merely  says  : — 
"  Sponsus  acceptum  annulum  de  manu  Sacerdotis  im- 
ponit  in  digito  an nulari  sinistrae  manus  sponsae,  Sacerdote 
licente,  In  nomine  Patris  +,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
Amen." 

But  I  have  understood  that  in  practice  the  old 
method  is  still  retained,  and  it  doubtless  affords 
he  true  explanation  of  the  fourth  finger  being  the 
ing  finger.  What  is  said  about  the  vein  is  just  the 
ort  of  thing  that  would  be  invented  later  on.  Of 
ourse  all  the  fingers  have  veins  proceeding  to  the 
heart  more  or  less  directly,  the  fourth  not  more  BO 
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than  the  rest ;  but  there  may  have  been  some  mis- 
understanding arising  out  of  the  fourth  finger  having 
nerves  continuous  with  two  of  the  main  lines  of 
nerve  in  the  arm,  and  so  seeming  to  have  a  double 
connexion  with  the  nervous  centres.  J.  T.  F. 
Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

LEONARD  TOWNE  (7th  S.  iv.  308).— Towne  also 
wrote  'A  Treatise  on  the  Rot  in  Sheep,  illustrative 
of  the  Symptons  and  the  Exciting  and  Approximate 
Causes/  He  is  described  on  the  title-page  as 
"  Leonard  Towne,  Chymist,  Newark  ;  Author  of 
'The  Farmer's  Directory,'  'The  Farmer  and 
Grazier's  Guide/  &c."  The  pamphlet  was 
"printed  and  sold  by  M.  Hage,  Stodman 
Street,"  Newark,  1823,  price  sixpence.  The 
dedication  is  dated  "Newark,  July,  1823."  At 
the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  on  p.  12,  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  "The  Author's  medicine  for  the  Rot  in 
Sheep."  G.  F.  R.  B. 

He  has  also  written  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Rot  in 
Sheep,  illustrative  of  the  Symptoms  and  the  Ex- 
citing and  Approximate  Causes,'  Newark,  1823, 
8vo.  This  is  the  only  other  work  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  written  by  this  gentleman. 

DE  V.  PAYEN  PAYNE. 

ALTAR  FLOWERS  (7th  S.  iv.  387).— MR.  EVERARD 
GREEN  has  put  a  very  ingenious  question,  but  be- 
fore any  one  can  take  it  up  as  a  theory  the  fact  must 
be  met  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  flower-pots  were  un- 
known as  decorations  to  altars  in  the  West.  I  have 
lately,  for  another  purpose,  looked  over  a  large 
number  of  representations  of  mediaeval  attars,  and 
I  do  not  remember  one  in  which  flowers  are  shown 
as  a  decoration.  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  his 
valuable  paper  on  '  English  Parish  Churches  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,'  says  that  the  altars  were  not 
adorned  with  flowers,  but  that  the  clergy  sometimes 
wore  wreaths.  Schwarz  and  Laib  say  that  flowers 
were  first  put  on  the  altar  in  the  time  of  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1605),  that  is,  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. If  the  modern  altar  flowers  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  early  Christian  fans,  one  would 
have  expected  the  flower -pots  to  appear  much 
earlier  in  history.  T.  WICKHAM  LEGG. 

Cannes. 

Is  there  not  some  mistake  here?  "Flabella" 
correspond  to  the  Greek  pwrtSta,  or  fans  for  driving 
away  flies.  See  Ducange  in  voce  and  passages 
cited.  King,  in  his  '  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia,'  London,  1772,  quarto, 
has  an  engraving  at  p.  150  of  a  pnr&iov  with  a 
long  handle  ;  and  at  p.  168  speaks  of  "  the  deacon 
taking  the  fan  from  the  holy  altar,  and  devoutly 
fanning  the  holy  things/'  to  which  he  appends  a 
note  :— 

"piiri&tov,  the  fan,  ia  an  instrument  which  served 
originally  to  keep  flies  from  falling  into  the  cup  :  but  it 
*  now  made  of  silver,  and  considered  as  an  ornament  in 


the  procession,  and  therefore  used  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  In  many  churches  there  are  two  of  them ;  and 
in  the  procession  two  boys  richly  habited  carrying  them, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  cup,  though  it  is  then  covered, 
waving  them  as  they  go  along." 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

PROVERBS  ON  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  (7th 
S.  iv.  202).— Count  R.  Paolucci  de'  Calboli  writes 
me:— 

"  The  proverb  that  England  is  the  paradise  of  women, 
the  purgatory  of  men,  and  the  hell  of  horses,  is,  for  all 
the  Illustrazione  Populare  may  say,  a  thoroughly  Italian 
proverb  (e  italianissimo).  It  appears  in  the  hitherto  un- 
published collection  of  the  erudite  Tuscan  writer  Fran- 
cesco Serdonati,  born  at  Florence  about  1550,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  died  1615.  In  this  voluminous  collection, 
one  copy  of  which  exists  in  the  Barberini  Library,  Rome, 
and  one  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  Florence,  and  which 
Gino  Capponi  calls  a  vast  and  ill-digested  mass,  are  many 
other  jokes  in  the  form  of  proverbs  about  England  and 
the  English.  As  I  know  you  are  interested  in  such  matters, 
I  transcribe  two  or  three  of  them,  and  first  of  all  one 
which  is  most  appropriate  at  the  present  moment  (palpi- 
tante  di  attualitd} : — 

"1.  'Who  would  conquer  England  should  begin  with 
Ireland.'* 

"  2.  Next  I  put  one  most  flattering  to  you  :  '  Fight  all 
the  world  if  you  will,  but  take  care  to  keep  peace  with 
England.' 

"3.  'Hunger  in  England  begins  in  the  horse's 
manger. ' 

"4.  'In  colonizing  a  new  country  the  first  building 
erected  by  a  Spaniard  would  be  a  church,  by  a  French- 
man a  fortress,  by  an  Englishman  a  beershop.' 

"  5.  '  An  Italianized  Englishman  is  a  devil  incarnate.' 
Giusti  has  quoted  this  from  Serdonati  in  his  collection 
without  any  comment.  It  certainly  does  not  hold  good 
now,  when  Italianized  English  people  are  the  most 
cultivated  of  all.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  have 
originated  in  allusion  to  the  English  captain  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  (whom  we  call  Acuto),  whose  predatory  bands 
wrought  such  desolation  in  Tuscany,  and  whom  the  con- 
temporary chronicler  Gulvano  Flamma  calls  a  son  of 
Belial.  I  may  also  remark  that  [just  as  "French"  and 
"Frenchy"  with  a  certain  class  of  English  people] 
'  English '  held  with  us,  and  to  some  extent  still  holds  a 


place  almost  synonymous  with  slramero,  forestiero,  and  in 
this  sense  the  proverb  might  be  intended  to  make  allusion 
to  any  roving  and  expatriated  people." 

R.  H.  BUSK. 

MISTAKE  CONCERNING  THE  EUCHARIST  (7th  S. 
iv.  226,  312).— H.  DE  B.  H.  is  probably  right  when 
he  says  it  was  "unusual  to  consecrate  churches 
under  the  invocation  of  the  third  Person  in  the 
Holy  Trinity."  The  ruins  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost 
Chapel,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  of  Basin gstoke, 
will  serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

SOURCE  OF  PHRASE  SOUGHT  (7th  S.  iv.  188, 
395). — It  may  help  to  trace  the  original  if  I  men- 
tion that  some  fifty-three  years  ago  I  first  heard 


*  This  affords  by  coincidence  a  much  earlier  instance 
of  this  proverb  than  that  supplied  7«>  S.  iii.  480,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  for  it  7th  S.  iii.  247. 
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the  full  phrase  on  the  occasion  of  a  Mrs.  Martineau, 
an  American,  giving  a  lecture  in  a  theatre,  to  a 
crowded  house,  on  marriage,  her  views  being  those 
of  the  loose  socialistic  type.  When  the  lecture 
was  over  a  figure  promptly  sprang  to  the  foot- 
lights, with  a  head  not  soon  forgotten,  piercing 
dark  eyes,  and  a  clear  bell-like  voice,  and,  without 
another  word,  making  a  grave  bow  only,  rang  out, 
with  balanced  emphasis  : — 

Some  things  the  Lady's  said  are  new, 
And  some  things  she  has  said  are  true  ; 
But  what  are  true,  alas  !  they  are  not  new, 
And  what  are  new,  alas  !  they  are  not  true. 

The  audience  roared  and  clapped  hands,  and  would 
hear  not  another  word  of  "the  strange  woman." 

W.  F.  H. 

I  remember  my  old  master,  Dr.  Bernard,  of  Cam- 
bridge, telling  me  that  Lessing  wrote  of  Voltaire, 
"  Herr  von  Voltaire,  schrieb  viel  Gutes;  er  schrieb 
viel  Neues  ;  nur  Schade  dasz  das  Gute  nicht  neu, 
und  das  Neue  nicht  gut  ist."  Voltaire  retorted,  he 
said,  with  far  inferior  wit,  by  calling  his  antagonist 
Monsieur  le  Singe.  EDMUND  EANDOLPH. 

Ryde. 

STILLINGFLEET  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  388).— The 
following  evidences  relating  to  this  family,  extracted 
from  the  bishop's  transcripts  of  the  registers  of 
Sutton, co.  Beds.,  of  which  parish  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet  was  sometime  rector,  may  be  of  service  to 
MR.  WADE  :— 

1659,  April  5.  Mr.  John  Stillingfleet  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Ludlord  [Linford  ?],  mar. 

1660,  Feb.  24.  Edward,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet and  Andrea,  bapt. 

1662,  June  10.   Andrea,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edw.  and 
Andrea  Stillingfleet,  bapt. 

1663,  Nov.  3.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edw.  and 
Andrea  Stillingfleet,  bapt.    Bur.  25  Nov. 

1663,  Jan.  11.  M'ris  Andrea  Stillingfleet,  bur. 
The  registers  do  not  commence  till  1690.  In  the 
*  Genealogist's  Guide,'  second  edition,  I  find  the 
following  pedigrees  referred  to  :  "  Stillingfleet, 
Burke's  *  Landed  Gentry,'  2  ;  Hutchins's '  Dorset,' 
iii.  404."  F.  A.  BLAYDES. 

Bedford. 

VOLLEY  FIRING  OVER  A  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE 
(7th  S.  iv.  367).— This  firing  is  a  salute  and  mark 
of  respect  and  honour.  In  his  'Military  Dic- 
tionary '  (London,  1810)  Major  James,  under  the 
heading  "  Burials,"  enumerates  the  several  degrees, 
which  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  soldier. 
At  the  funeral  of  any  general  officer,  from  a  field- 
marshal  to  a  brigadier,  a  proportionate  number  of 
cannon  are  discharged.  At  the  funeral  of  regi- 
mental officers,  and  all  men  down  to  a  private, 
drummer,  and  fifer,  small  arms  are  fired,  the  amount 
varying  according  to  their  rank  in  the  regiment. 
For  further  particulars  the  author  refers  to  Reid's 
'  Military  Discipline.' 

When  the  practice  originated  he  does  not  state, 


nor  what  ceremony  there  may  have  been  before  we 
had  a  standing  army  or  before  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms.  Military  archaeologists  may  be  able  to 
elucidate  these  points.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

The  symbolism  is  obvious.  The  custom  wants 
no  explanation,  any  more  than  the  blacksmith's 
epitaph  does  : — 

My  fire 's  out,  my  iron  run, 

My  last  nail 's  drove,  and  I  am  done. 

It  wants  no  more  explanation  than  a  royal  salute. 
Life  is  full  of  "  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing," 
and  the  life  of  a  soldier  most  of  all.  He  seeks  "  the 
bubble  reputation  e'en  in  the  cannon's  mouth,"and  it 
is  highly  appropriate  that  he  should  get  his  epitaph 
from  a  musket  barrel.  His  empty  celebrity  is  con- 
ferred out  of  the  mouth  of  that  instrument  with 
which  he  would  have  sent  other  men  to  grim 
oblivion.  What  can  be  more  just  ?  It  might  be  a 
point  of  curiosity  to  know  how  soon  after  the  dis- 
use of  bows  and  arrows  the  practice  was  introduced. 

0.  A.  WARD. 
Walthamstow. 

POOLE  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  349,452).— Your  corre- 
spondent can  find  the  pedigrees  he  seeks  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum : — Poole,  of 
Sapperton,  fr.  co.  Chesh.  MSS.  1041,  ff.  41,  64b  ; 
1191,  fo.  37b  ;  1543,  ff.  33,  74b.  Marriages,  1543, 
ff.  50,  54b.  Poole,  co.  Wilts.  MSS.  1181,  fo.  19b; 
1443,  fo.  32b ;  5184,  p.  13.  S.  J.  A.  S. 

THE  HALSEWELL,  EAST  INDIAMAN  (7th  S.  iv. 
189,  296).— I  have  "A  Sermon  preached  at  Kings- 
ton-upon  Thames,  on  Sunday,  February  19,  1786, 
upon  the  Death  of  Captain  Richard  Peirce,  Com- 
mander of  the  Halsewell,  East-India-Man  ;  which 
was  lost  off  the  island  of  Purbeck,  on  Friday, 
January  6,  1786.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine, 
A.M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London,  printed  by  C.  Macray,  Orange  Street,  and 
published  by  C.  Kearsley,  Fleet  Street,  1786." 

WM.  FREELOVE. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

PONTEFRACT= BROKEN  BRIDGE  (7th  S.  i.  268 ; 
377;  ii.  74,  236,  350,  510  ;  iii.  58,  90,  130,  177). 
— Probably  this  is  a  blunder  of  the  original  trans- 
lator. Some  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Pom- 
fret,  between  Wentbridge  and  Kirk  Smeaton,  there 
is  a  Broken  Dale  (thus  spelt  on  the  Ordnance 
maps),  which  is  generally  believed  to  derive  its 
name  from  brock  (Anglo-Saxon  &roc),  another 
English  word  for  badger.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

POISONING  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMENTS  (7th  S.  iv.  206,  314).— Henry  VIL, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  is  said  to  have  died  from 
this  cause  at  Buonconvento  on  Aug.  24,  1313. 

ST.  SWITHIN, 
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able  step  by  step  to  follow  the  construction  and  decora- 
tion  of  the  building  in  a  very  curious   and  valuable 

wrvmwa  nM  unoTTS   fen  manner.  The  decorations  of  gold,  ultramarine,  carvings, 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  &0.  oil       inting>  and  marbles  are  described  in  a  similar 

The  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Henry  Irving    way^go  that  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  Frank  A.  Marshall.     Vol.  I.     (Blackie  &  Sons  )        fowmMi*  of  its  kind  and  age,  i.e.,  1430.     Contarini 
AMONG  the  innumerable  editions  of  Shakspeare   which    buil(.    for  ^getf.     Some    capital   sketches    made   in 


appeal  to  the  bookbuyer,  the  handsome  and  scholarly  France  and  Italy  by  Mr  A  B.  Mitchell,  showing  works 
edition  of  which  the  first  volume,  edited  by  Messrs.  afc  Reimg)  Amiens,  and  Florence,  follow  the  above,  and 
Henry  Irving  and  Frank  Marshall,  is  now  issued  will  ftre  welcome  on  account  of  their  firm  and  sound  draughts- 
hold  a  prominent  place.  In  what  constitutes  its  rauon  man8bip<  Mr.  W.  Brindley  has  supplied  good  notes  on 
d'etre  it  appeals  less  directly  to  the  lover  of  dramatic  ,  Marbie  it8  Uses  as  suggested  by  the  Past,'  which  de- 
literature  than  to  the  student  of  the  stage.  The  judg-  gerve  attenti0n,  and  are  enriched  with  plates  showing 
ment  and  experience  of  Mr.  Irving  have  been  called  into  marble  incrustation  as  employed  by  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
play  to  decide  on  the  passages  which  may  be  omitted  I  d  Byzantines,  which  have  attractions  for  most  of  us, 
in  stage  representation  or  in  oral  recitation.  These  are  mciuding  those  who  remember  W.  Burges's  much- 
indicated  by  brackets  and  a  slight  rippling  line  down  the  abuged  pr0p08al  to  incrust  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  with 
side  of  the  text,  which  in  no  way  interferes  with  perusal.  coloured  raarble  as  the  sole  means  of  ensuring  a  per- 
The  pleasure,  accordingly,  of  the  reader  to  whom  sucn  manent  and  splendid  polychromatic  scheme  of  decoration, 
matters  are  of  no  special  importance  is  unbroken,  while  Mr  w  Simpson's  notice  of  'Mud-  Architecture,'  as  he  met 
to  those  to  whom  the  play  presents  itself  from  an  acting  wifch  remaing  of  tbat  nature  in  Persia  and  other  coun- 
point  of  view  the  gain  is  all-important.  No  passage  what-  trj  bt  to  be  read  by  all  wbo  care  for  the  ancient 

ever  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  expurgated  or  Bowdlerized.  ractice  of  Chaldea,  where  mud  or  sun-dried  brick 
Adopting  so  near  as  may  be  ascertained  the  order  of  formed  the  staple  of  vast  buildings,  which  survived  so 
writing.  Mr.  Marshall  includes  in  his  first  volume  'Love  s  .  as  their  coatings  of  glazed  tiles  were  maintained. 
Labour 's  Lost,' '  The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  •  The  Two  Gentle-  ThJ  author  accompanied  Sir  P.  Lumsden  and  the  Afghan 
men  of  Verona,' '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  '  King  Henry  goundary  Commission  in  1884-5,  and  met  with  some 
VI.,'  part  i.  In  favour  of  this  classification,  as  against  wonderfui  buildings  of  mud,  a  material  which  is  ana- 
the  more  familiar  plan  of  arranging  the  plays  under  logoug  to  Devonshire  cob,  and  of  immemorial  use.  Prof, 
comedies,  histories,  tragedie?,  something  may  be  said,  H  ter  Lewis's '  Notes  made  during  Tours  in  Greece ' 
while  something  also  may  be  urged  against  it.  The  ghowg  among  other  things,  that  he  made  inquiries  for 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  thfi  go.called  acoustic  pottery  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
dramatist  is  the  chief  recommendation.  Supposing  the  Epidaurug  /the  nearest  perfect  building  of  its  kind)  and 
dates  to  be  trustworthy,  it  would  at  least  be  gam  to  f(£nd  none*  The  vage  he  Bketehed  on  p.  93,  taken  out  of 
follow  the  marvellous  development  of  that  mighty  art,  ju8tinian's  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Chora,  Constan- 
and  see  the  change  from  poetical  prettiness  and  fancy  tinople  wag  probably  used  for  lightness,  not  for  sound- 
to  the  ultimate  unequalled  analysis  of  human  nature.  |  ing  Mr<  conder  continues  his  account  of  '  Domestic 

Architecture  in  Japan,'  with  illustrations,  and,  among 
other  curiosities,  mentions  the  enormous  revolving  turn- 
tables of  the  Japanese  theatres,  which  permit  the  pre- 

---—„.  .    -     ..  ,     -          ,    „      ,,     ,  paration  of  one  scene  while  another  is  going  on.     Prof, 

followed  by  critical  remarks,  which  are  wholly  Mr.  T  G  jac]j8on's  sketch  of  Dalmatian  architecture  will 
Marshall's  own,  he  having  purposely  abstained  from  ^  re&d  wifch  intere8t  by  all  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
quoting  the  opinion  of  others.  A  very  few  explanatory  .  t  afc  }  -n  hig  recent  voiume.  Historically  speaking, 
notes  on  the  meanings  of  words  are  given  at  the  foot  of  ' erbapg  t|e  capitai  paper  in  this  volume  is  Mr.  Wyatt 
the  page.  At  the  close  of  the  play  are  the  general  notes,  £a  £rth>8  supplementary  « Notes  on  the  Superintend- 
which  are  admirably  useful.  The  information  for  these  £  f  EnRligFhF Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  which, 
is,  of  course,  selected  from  all  quarters  the  arrangement  b  id  *  t  magg  of  curioug  and  well.digested  matter, 

being  Mr.  Marshall's  own.  Special  features  are  a  list  fcg  pow*rful  and  fregh  Ughton  the  position  of  William 
of  words  occurring  only  in  each  separate  play,  and  f  Wykeham  a8  an  architect,  a  position  Mr.  Papworth 
a  map  to  illustrate  the  scene  of  the  action.  These  are  |  "UI  ;VL,.;i 
welcome.  The  latter  in  many  plays  is  of  great  interest 
and  value.  Add  to  these  things  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's 
illustrations,  which  are  spirited,  and  Mr.  Irving's  all  too 
brief  essay  on  '  Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright,'  and  the 
fact  that  the  new  edition  has  strong  claims  on  attention 
is  established.  Mr.  Marshall's  general  preface  is  postponed 
until  all  the  volumes  are  issued. 


The  introductions  and  notes  are  in  every  instance  by  Mr. 
Marshall.  In  the  earlier  the  literary  history  and 
the  stage  history—  the  latter  in  many  cases  very 
scanty,  as  Mr.  Marshall  says-are  given,  and  are 


Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.    Vol.  Ill 

New  Series.     (9,  Conduit  Street,  W.) 
THIS  member  of  a  series  of  publications  of  high  technical 
value  attests  the  continued  improvement  of  the  whole. 


in  peril. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  the  author  of  '  Greater  Britain  J 
continues  his  edifying  comments  on  '  The  British  Army. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  under  the  head  «  The 
Thames,'  deals  with  the  double  subject  of  water  supply 
and  drainage.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  upon  '  Mdlle. 
Aisse,'  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  on  '  The  Model.'  Letters 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  and  Canon  Leigh  are  also  in- 
cluded. —  A  very  controversial  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  opens  with  a  new  anti-Darwinian  article  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  Dr.  T.  Dunbar  Ingram  next  replies  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  'Catholicity  and  Reason'  and  'Belief 


It  begins  with  an  '  Etude  sur  la  Renaissance  de  la  Poly-  and  Doubt'  follow  ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  under  the 

chromic  Monumentale  en  France,'  by  M.  P.  Sedille,  and  head  '  Irish  Land  Purchase,'  answers  his  critics.     Dr. 

a  translation  of  the  same.    It  is  an  historical  sketch,  and  Jessopp's  '  Doris  '  has  a  pleasant  literary  flavour.    '  The 

not  a  criticism,  unless  the  selection  of  five  examples  be  Time  it  takes  to  Think '  is  a   valuable  paper.  —  The 


examples 
An  account   of    the    Ca'  d'Oro,  I  Century  has 


paper, 
a  series  of  admirable  views  of  Durham 


sufficiently  critical.  r     _ 

Venice,  and  its  polychromatic  decorations,   by  Signer  I  Cathedral,  taken  from  many  points,  and  accompanied  by 
G.  Boni,  has  peculiar  value,  because  the  author,  having    pleasant  letterpress;  and  an  illustrated  paper  on  'The 
before  him  the  original  memoranda  of  Contarini,  for    Sea  of  Galilee.'    Mr.  Brander  Matthews  sends  '  Wnt«« 
whom  G.  Bon,  the  architect  of  the  Ca',  worked,  together    on  Parisian 
with  contract  notes  and  other  documents,  has  been    Irving's  "  Faust 


Notes 


Newspapers.'    '  Pictorial  Successes  of  Mr. 
wist'"  will  be  accepted  with  pleasure  by 
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English  readers.  The  illustrations  have  their  old  and 
known  merit. — Like  its  American  competitor,  the  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  has  a  paper  on  '  The  Sea  of  Galilee.'  The 
author  of  this  is  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant.  Some  brilliant 
illustrations  are  supplied.  *  Ornithology  at  South  Ken- 
sington '  and  '  Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways '  are 
also  finely  illustrated.  A  double  Christmas  number  of 
this  excellent  periodical  contains  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
full-page  illustrations. — Macmillan  supplies  an  admirably 
sympathetic  paper  on  Mrs.  Craik.  Mr.  Henry  James 
writes  on  '  The  Life  of  Emerson,'  and  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  under  the  heading  '  Authors  in  Court,'  shows  an- 
other phase  of  the  "calamities  of  authors."  '  Ferguson 
the  Plotter'  and  'Social  Oxford'  maybe  commended. 
— '  The  Roman  Wall,'  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  blends 
pleasantly  in  Murray's  description  and  antiquarianism. 
Mr.  G.  Murray  sends  '  Notes  from  a  Naturalist's  Diary 
in  the  Tropics,'  and  Sir  Noel  Paton  contributes  '  Night 
Thoughts  from  Arran.'— Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  writes  in 
the  Gentleman's  on  '  Stage  Ghosts/  and  Mr.  Watts  on 
*  The  Rosicrucian  Brotherhood.'  Mr.  H.  R.  Pox  Bourne's 
'  Anti- Jacobins  and  Reformers '  and  Major  Parry's '  Notes 


A.  K.  H.  B.  discusses  '  Human  Incapacity '  well. — '  Play- 
grounds and  Public  Gardens '  and  '  The  Channel  Islands ' 
are  among  the  subjects  discussed  in  All  the  Year  Hound. 
— '  Trying  the  Spirits,'  in  the  Cornhill,  is  an  account  of 
the  amusing  experiments  with  professed  spiritualists  of 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  which  an  account  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's.  !A  Health  Resort  out  of 
Season '  deals  with  Tannenhb'hen. 

PART  III.  of  Old  and  New  London,  by  Walter  Thorn- 
bury  and  E.  Walford,  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple  and  Fleet  Street,  and  has  full-page  illustrations 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  the  Temple,  Oldbourn  Hall, 
Shoe  Lane,  and  Serjeants'  Inn.— Our  Own  Country, 
Part  XXXVI.,  continues  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey, 
giving  a  good  picture  of  the  famous  abbey,  and  one  of 
Ripon  Minster  from  the  south.  It  then  proceeds  to 
Blenheim  and  Woodstock,  both  of  which  are  fully  illus- 
trated. With  a  view  of  Osborne  from  the  sea  the  isle  of 
Wight  is  then  begun.—  Outsell' s  Illustrated  Shakespeare, 
Part  XXIII.,  finishes  with  'King  John'  and  begins 
1  King  Richard  II.'  Three  spirited  full-page  engravings 
accompany  the  former  play.  —  Part  XLVII.  of  the 
Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  carries  the  alphabet  from 
•"  Lozengeour "  to  "Manicate."  Very  useful  are  the 
small  illustrations  to  words  such  as  "  Macaroni,"  "  Lyre- 
bird," and  "Mandoline."— Part XIX.  of  Life  and  Times 
of  Victoria  deals  with  1871,  and  has  a  picture  of  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Louise,  good  likenesses  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  some  representations  of 
Thanksgiving  Day.— The  World  of  Wit  and  Humour 
Part  III.,  has  illustrated  selections  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  other  writers. —  Woman's  World  has  a  well 
illustrated  paper  on  '  Miss  Anderson,'  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Craik,  and  an  amusing  account  of  'Hoops.'— Yule  Tide, 
the  Christmas  annual  of  Messss.  Cassell,  is  in  its  class 
the  most  attractive  of  the  season's  productions. 

Part  XL1X.  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  collection  of  Parodies 
begins  a  fifth  volume  with  an  exact  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  and  some  early  parodies  of  the 
poem. 

MR.  ALFRED  HOWARD  has  issued  a  Succinct  Manual 
of  Copyright.  The  publishers  are  Griffith  &  Farran. 

A  Selection  from  the  Poems  of  Goldsmith  has  been 
added  to  the  Clarendon  Press  series.  It  has  a  sym- 
pathetic and  delightful  introduction,  and  many  valuable 
notes  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 


LLANELLY  CHURCH.— Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  of  the  South 
Wales  Press,  Llanelly,  is  compiling  a  history  of  this 
parish  church.  The  material  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  far  as  he  can  discover,  is  very  scanty,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  for  any  information  our  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  convey. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

E.  R;  VYVYAN  ("Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Stage"). — Excellent  portraits  of  Burbage  and  Betterton 
are  found  in  Mr.  Lowe's  edition  of  Dr.  Doran's  '  Annals 
of  the  Stage,'  reviewed  in  our  columns  ante  p.  438.  An 
oil  painting  of  Betterton  as  Hamlet  is  in  the  Garrick 
Club.  One  of  Burbage  is  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  Por- 
traits of  Junius  Brutus  Booth  (there  is  no  Lucius  in  bis 
name),  in  character  and  otherwise,  are  found  in  '  The 
Elder  and  Younger  Booth,'  by  Asia  Booth  Clarke,  a 
volume  of  the  "  American  Actor  Series."  A  head  also 
appears  in  Mr.  Lowe's  Doran. — 2.  Pal  in  Romany  sig- 
nifies "  brother."  See  Sorrow's  '  Romano  Lavo-Lil.' 

JOHN  NEWNHAM  ("Standard  or  Guidon  "). — The  Queen, 
on  August  "2, 1858,  approved  of  the  regiments  of  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Dragoons  carrying  henceforth  only  one 
standard  or  guidon,  and  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
standards  or  guidons  then  in  use  being  discontinued,  the 
authorized  badges,  devices,  distinctions,  and  mottoes 
being  in  future  to  be  borne  on  what  was  then  styled  the 
royal,  or  first  standard  or  guidon  in  the  Dragoon  Guards 
and  Dragoons.  Standards  in  regiments  of  Hussars  and 
Lancers  were  discontinued  in  1834,  by  order  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  For  the  differences  between  standards  and 
guidons  and  the  regiments  which  are  entitled  to  carry 
the  one  or  the  other,  consult  the  Queen's  Regulations 
for  the  Army. 

H.  R.  ALLAN. — Shakespeariana  is  published  by  the 
Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  No  London  agent  is  announced. 

J.  D.  BUTLER.— "  As  in  praesenti"  is  from  the  «  Eton 
Latin  Grammar,'  a  well-known  English  school-book. 

A.  N.  ("Rhyming  Dictionary  ").— A  '  Rhyming  Dic- 
tionary,' by  John  Walker,  was  produced  in  London  in 
1775,  and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  is  con- 
tinually to  be  met  with  on  bookstalls. 

S.  J.— "  I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell  "  is  a  translation 
by  the  facetious  Tom  Brown,  1663-1704,  of  an  epigram 
of  Martial. 

S.  C.  CASTLE  ("Entire  as  used  by  Brewers  ").— The 
explanation  of  this  you  send  us  from  a  newspaper  is  given 
in«N.&Q.,'l«S.ix.235. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 
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NEW     BO  O  K  S. 

NOW  READY,  MR.  MOBERLY  BELL'S  NEW 
WORK  ON  EGYPT. 

FROM  PHARAOH  TO  FELLAH. 

By  C.  P.  MOBEBLY  BELL,  Author  of  •  Egyptian  Finance,' 

•  Khedives  and  Pashas,'  &c.    With  upwards  of  130  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Montbard,  engraved  by  C.  Barbant.    Crown 
4to.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  16s.  

A  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  Life  in  the 
Abbey  in  the  days  of  Richard  I. 

WESTMINSTER    CLOISTERS: 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LIFE'S  AMBITION. 
By   M.   BIDDER.     Illustrated    Frontispiece   and    Initial 
Letters.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"More  often  than  not  historical  stories  are  feeble  and 
repellent,  but  this  is  a  striking  exception.  Tone,  thought, 
and  language  are  alike  good." — Literary  Churchman. 

AT  THE  LIBRARIES.— ^L  BOOK  THAT  IS 
SURE  TO  BE  READ  WITH  SPECIAL 
INTEREST  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

E  T  H  N  E. 

Being  a  Truthful  Historic  of  the  Great  and  Final  Settlement 
of  Ireland  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  certain  other  Noteworthy 
Events,  from  the  Journals  of  Ethne  O'Connor  and  of  Roger 
Standfast,  Captain  in  the  Army  of  the  Commons  of  England. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  FIELD,  Author  of  « Mixed  Pickles,' 

•  The  Way  Thither,'  'A  Peck  of  Troubles,'  &c.    With  Etched 
Frontispiece  and  Title-Page.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 


TEN  YEARS  IN  MELANESIA. 

By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PENNT,  M.A.  With  Chart  and 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  H.  J.  Rhodes.  Crown  8vo. 
fancy  cloth  boards,  5s. 

"A  most  interesting  and  charmingly  written  description 
of  Melanesian  life."— fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Melanesia." 

Saturday  Review. 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  T.  PYM. 

VERY  SHORT  STORIES 

VERY  SHO'RT  WORDS. 

By  the  Hon.  EMMEUNE  E.  PLUNKET,  Author  of 
'  Merrie  Games  in  Rhyme,'  &c.  In  Large  Type,  square  16mo. 
fancy  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  PLAIN  WORDS,'  &c. 

THE    BALLAD    OF    THE 
CHORISTER  BOY. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  W.   WALSHAM   HOW,   D.D.     With 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles  and  Border  Decorations  by 
E.  C.  Gardner.    Illustrated  cover,  gilt  edges,  Is.  Qd. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  BOY  HERO.    Is.  6d. 

"A  pathetic  story,  founded  on  fact."— Spectator. 
"  The  illustrations  are  very  well  drawn." 

Saturday  Review. 

"WAS  LOST  and  IS  FOUND."    Is.  6d. 

41 A  really  spirited  religious  ballad,  artistically,  yet  grace- 
fully illustrated."— Times. 

WELLS   GARDNER,   DARTON   &   Co. 
Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 


BEWICK        GLEANINGS. 
Being  the  Lives  of  the  Bewicks  and  their  Pupils. 
By  JULIA  BOYD. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  the  Original  Wood-blocks  and  Copper-plates. 
A  few  copies  of  the  Large  (demy  quarto,  240  pages)  and  Small  (crown 
quarto)  Paper  Editions,  in  sheets,  or  full  bound,  or  half  bound  in 
dark  green  morocco,  now  remain  unsold.  Very  suitable  for  a  Christmas 
Present. 

Two  to  Seven  Guineas.    Liberal  Cash  discounts. 
ANDREW  REID,  Publisher,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Published  by  Subscription.    Price  Three  Guineas, 

AN  ORDINARY  of  BRITISH  ARMORIALS  : 
a  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms  so  arranged  that  the  Names  of 
Families  whose  Shields  have  been  placed  upon  Buildings,  Seals,  Plate. 
Glass.  so.,  can  be  readily  ascertained.  By  the  late  J.  W.  PAPWORTK 
and  Edited  from  p.  696  by  the  late  A.  W.  MORANT,  F.S.A. 

In  1,125  pages  8vo.  double  columns,  to  bind  in  1  or  2  vols. 
Address  Mr.  W.  PAPWORTH,  33,  Bloomsbury-street,  W.C. 


PICKERING         &        CHATTO, 
66,  HAY  MARKET,  S.W. 
JOHN  ASHTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  VOIAGE  and  TRAVAYLE    of  SIR  JOHN 

MAUNDEVILLE,  Knight,  which  Treateth  of  the  Way  toward 
Hierusalem,  and  of  Marvayles  of  Inde,  with  other  Islands  and 
Countreys.  Edited,  Annotated,  and  Illustrated  in  Facsimile  by 
JuHN  ASHTON.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10«.  6d.  Large  Paper,  only 
100  printed,  1Z.  10s. 

This  reprint  supplies  a  want,  as  a  popular  edition  has  not  been 
published  for  many  years— so  much  so,  that  many  otherwise  well- 
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DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Kossetti,  in  his  preface  to  the 
f  Collected  Works '  of  his  brother,  describes  him 
as  a  very  fastidious  writer,  who  "  spared  no  after- 
pains  in  clarifying  and  perfecting.  He  often 
recurred  to  his  old  poems,  and  was  reluctant  to 
leave  them  merely  as  they  were  "  (vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv). 
It  would  have  afforded  a  truer  idea  of  Dante 
Eossetti's  mode  of  workmanship  if,  in  a  definitive 
edition  of  his  '  Works,'  some  specimens  of  this 
fastidiousness  had  been  given  in  the  notes.  The 
history  of  the  various  poems  is  not  presented  with 
that  fulness  of  detail  which  I  venture  to  think  a 
subject  of  such  interest  deserves.  With  regard  to 
some  of  them,  the  student  of  Kossetti  will  turn 
for  information  to  Mr.  William  Sharp's  study  of 
the  poet.  There  are,  however,  many  pieces  in 
which  important  variations  occur  between  the  text 
of  the  first  and  subsequent  editions,  and  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  remained  unnoticed  by  writers 
on  Rossetti.  Some  of  these  afford  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  nicety  of  taste  which  was  one  of  his 
characteristics.  Four  editions  at  least  of  the  volume 
of '  Poems '  were  published  in  1870.  In  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  this  unparalleled  artist,  I  have 
made  a  careful  collation  of  the  first  and  fourth 
editions,  and  have  ascertained  that  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months  only  several  of  the  poems 


underwent  the  "  clarfying  and  perfecting  "  process. 
Most  of  the  alterations  will,  I  think,  be  considered 
unquestionable  improvements;  others,  perhaps,  are 
not  quite  so  happy.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Editor,  I  will  subjoin  the  results  of  my  inquiry, 
naming  the  two  editions  A  and  B,  and  explaining 
that  after  the  issue  of  the  fourth  edition  no 
alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  (save  the 
expunging  of  the  sonnet  '  Nuptial  Sleep  '),  as  the 
text  of  that  issue  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
<  Collected  Works.' 

A,  p.  14,  «  Love's  Nocturn,'  st.  18, 11.  5,  6,  7:— 

Silent  let  mine  image  go, 

Its  old  share 
Of  thy  sunken  air  to  know. 

B,  ibid.,  1.  7:— 

Of  thy  spell-bound  air  to  know. 

A,  p.  25,   'The  Burden  of  Nineveh,'  st.  10, 
II.  1,2:— 

Ah  !  in  what  quarries  lay  the  stone 
From  which  this  pigmy  pile  has  grown. 

B,  ibid.,  1.  2:— 

From  which  this  pillared  pile  has  grown. 

A,  p.  27,  ibid.,  st.  14, 1.  8  :— 

Where  to  the  wind  the  salt  pools  shook. 

B,  ibid.:— 

Where  to  the  wind  the  Salt  Pools  shook. 
A,  p.  52,  the  stanza  (22)  beginning  : — 

Lo,  Father,  is  thine  ear  inclin'd 
does  not  occur.    It  was  added  before  B  was  issued. 

A,  p.  161,  'The  Stream's  Secret,'  st.  24, 11.  5,  6  : 
What  spell  upon  thy  bosom  should  Love  cast 

Its  secret  thence  to  wring] 

B,  ibid.,  I  6  :— 

His  message  thence  to  wring  1 
This  alteration  seems  to  me  to  weaken  the  unity 
of  the  central  idea  of  the  poem.  Confer  the  first 
stanza  :  the  secret  or  the  message  is  the  stream's, 
and  though  it  was,  of  course,  a  message  of  love 
that  was  desired,  to  personify  Love,  and  turn  it 
into  his  message,  causes  ambiguity.  Besides,  a 
message  is  intended  to  be  communicated  ;  no  one 
entrusts  another  with  a  message,  with  instructions 
to  keep  it  secret.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question 
of  "  wringing"  a  message,  and  the  word  is  inapplic- 
able. The  whole  piece,  including  the  title,  hinges 
on  the  feeling  of  the  lover  that  the  stream  conceals 
a  secret  within  its  bosom,  and  I  think  it  a  pity  the 
first  reading  was  not  retained.  Love,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  given  two  different  personalities  in  the 
poem  (compare  stanzas  2  and  3  with  stanza  24), 
unless  it  is  meant  that  he  has  first  conveyed  a 
secret  message  to  the  stream,  and  then  is  asked  to 
wring  it  back.  This  involves  a  weakness  of  con- 
struction for  which  the  beautiful  passages  with 
which  the  poem  abounds  scarcely  atone. 
A,  ibid.,  st.  25, 11.  5,  6  :— 
And  by  thy  voice  Love's  self  with  high  All-hail 
Yield  up  the  amulet? 
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E,  ibid.,  16:— 

Yield  up  the  love-secret? 

This  bears  out  my  remarks.  It  is  a  secret,  not 
a  message,  of  which  the  lover  cannot  win  the 
knowledge  without  much  toil  and  self-abasement. 

A,  ibid.,  st.  36, 11.  1,  2  :- 

Ah  !  by  another  wave 
On  other  airs  the  hour  must  come. 

B,  ibid.  :— 

Ah  !  by  a  colder  wave| 
On  deathlier  airs  the  hour  must  come. 
I  now  turn  to  one  of  the  early  poems,  which  was 
published  originally  in  the  Athenceum  for  Oct.  23, 
1852  (No.  1304,  p.  1147).  In  the  later  editions  it 
is  only  called  *  The  Card-Dealer/  but  its  original 
title  was  « The  Card-Dealer ;  or,  Vingt-et-Un. 
From  a  Picture/  which  in  a  note  is  said  to  be  one 
painted  by  the  late  Theodore  von  Hoist,  repre- 
senting a  beautiful  woman,  richly  dressed,  who  is 
sitting  at  a  lamp-lit  table,  dealing  out  cards,  with 
a  peculiar  fixedness  of  expression.  The  poem  is 
introduced  by  a  quatrain  from  the  '  Calendrier  de 
la  Vie,'  1630,  and  is  signed  by  one  of  Rossetti's 
usual  noms  de  guerre,  "H.  H.  H."  It  requires  a 
careful  study  properly  to  appreciate  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  this  poem  between  1852  and 
1870  ;  but  I  think  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  will  be  found  to  be  due  not  to  mere 
fastidiousness  of  taste,  but  to  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  poet's  genius.  As  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  Rossetti  has  his  works  at  hand,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  from  the  poem  in  its  revised 
form,  and  I  will  merely  give  an  extract  or  two 
from  the  original  piece  in  order  to  prove  my 
contention.  The  first  stanza  runs  as  follows  : — 

Could  you  not  drink  her  gaze  like  wine  ? 
Yet,  though  their  splendour  swoon 

Into  the  lamplight  languidly 
As  a  tune  into  a  tune, 

Those  eyes  are  wide  and  clear,  as  if 
They  saw  the  stars  at  noon. 

If  these  lines  are  compared  with  the  poem  as  it 
now  stands,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  altera 
tion  of  the  third  and  two  last  lines  is  necessitated 
by  the  change  of  motif.  Unless  this  is  conceded, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  force  and  directness 
of  poetic  power  the  later  version  is  inferior  to  the 
older. 

In  the  original  the  poem  ends  with  the  following 
stanza: — 

And  do  you  ask,  what  game  she  plays? 

With  him,  'tis  lost  or  won ; 
With  him  it  is  playing  still ;  with  him, 

It  is  not  yet  begun  ; 
But  'tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all, 

The  game  of  Twenty-One. 

The  concluding  stanza  of  the  revised  version  waa 
added  afterwards.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  this,  anc 
admit  that  the  first  conception  of  the  mystic 
gambler  in  Rossetti's  mind  pictured  only  a  destroye- 
of  hearts — the  last,  a  ravisher  of  souls. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


A  FEW  PARTICULARS  OP  OLD  SOUTHWARK. 
(Continued  from  p.  463.) 

The  "Boar's  Head"  was  exactly  opposite  St. 
Mary  Overies.  I  may  note  here  the  Harvard 
amily,  now  becoming  more  and  more  known  in 
connexion  with  the  founding  in  1638  of  the  Har- 
vard University  in  New  England  by  John  of  that 
•amily.  The  father  carried  on  his  business  in  a 
louse  almost  exactly  opposite  Boar's  Head  Court, 
and  in  this  house,  no  doubt,  John  the  founder  was 
born  in  1607.  All  this  long  family  except  three, 
one  of  them  John,  perished  in  a  few  weeks  during 
the  Plague  of  1625,  the  father,  Robert  Harvard, 
and  John  Fletcher,  the  poet,  dying  and  being 
buried  almost,  as  it  were,  together.  John  visited 
New  England  probably  first  in  1630,  and  again, 
and  finally,  in  1637. 

We  come  now  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  It  was 
first  founded  for  sick  and  infirm  poor  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  and 
with  much  else  burnt  in  1207,  and  was  temporarily 
replaced  a  little  south  of  the  first.  In  1228  it  was 
rebuilt  on  nearly  the  same  site  as  that  on  which  we 
first  ourselves  knew  it.  It  comprised  with  its  Close 
the  whole  parish  of  St.  Thomas.  This  hospital  Close 
is  a  far  more  celebrated  place  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  the  great  persecutions  abroad  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  numbers  of  the  persecuted  people 
fleeing  for  life,  or  freedom  of  religious  belief, 
gathered  about  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
Bridge,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  of  St. 
Olave,  and  St.  Thomas.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Close  notable  people  resided— Gralien  Hone,  Francis 
Williamson,  many  Nicolsons,  and  Crumwells.  The 
Hones,  Williamsons,  and  Nicolsons  were  among 
the  first  glass  painters  of  the  time  ;  all  natives  of 
Holland,  or  born,  as  is  said,  "  in  the  Emperor's 
Dominions,"  but  denizened  in  England.  The  three, 
with  one  other,  were  the  artists  who  put  up  the 
famous  windows  still  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  actual  contract  signed  by  them  was  shown  to 
me  at  the  university  library  by  Mr.  Bradshaw.  To 
the  same  James  Nicolson  belongs  also  the  glory  of 
having  printed  the  first  English  Bible  issued  in 
England,  at  his  press  "  within  the  precincts  of  St. 
Thomas  Hospitale,in  Southwarke";  also,as  Grafton 
writes  to  Cromwell,  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1538,  "  James 
Nycolson  that  dwelleth  in  Southwark  put  in  print 
the  New  Testament  both  latin  and  English.  The 
book  delivered  to  me  by  a  stranger."  Members  of 
Parliament,  leading  members  of  the  gilds  of  South- 
wark parishes,  the  "  Herle  "  of  Oxford,  and  others 
were  tenants  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Close.  It  did 
not  derogate  from  the  respectability  of  the  parish 
that  the  lane  which  bounded  it,  known  as  Trivet 
Lane,  became,  so  far  as  it  can  be  identified,  Thieves' 
Lane,  which  continued  across  into  Foul  Lane  and 
into  Dirty  Lane,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Winchester 
House,  Rochester  House,  and  the  inn  of  the  Abbot 
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of  Waverley.  In  those  times  they  called  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  if  it  was  a  dirty  spade  they  said  so. 
Now  we  dignify  our  Pump  Court  into  Valentine 
Place,  and  nearly  every  scrap  of  a  neighbourhood 
is  a  park. 

Here  is  the  "  King's  Head,"  where,  as  under  the 
hospital  and  under  many  other  parts  of  Southwark, 
remains  of  Roman  occupation  are  even  to  this  day 
found  in  plenty;  among  the  rest,  of  a  beautiful 
Koman  villa  under  the  hospital,  and  many  finds 
of  pottery,  coins,  and  what  not.  Within  this  last 
few  weeks  Mr.  Way  has  also  discovered  in  the 
excavations  for  the  new  Mint  Street,  opposite  St. 
George's  Church,  enough  material  for  a  long, 
elaborate,  and  instructive  paper.  A  map,  chiefly 
of  Mr.  George  Gwilt's  compiling,  a  Southwark 
map  of  Roman  finds  is  before  you. 

The  "  White  Hart "  is  here ;  and  we  are  reminded 
of  Shakespeare,  and  Cade,  and  of  Fastolfe,  whose 
man  Payn  came  near  to  his  end  at  the  "  White 
Hart,"  the  axe  and  the  block  being  significantly 
shown  to  him.  His  master  was  advised  to  take 
himself,  his  people,  and  his  munitions  of  war  away 
out  of  Southwark  to  the  Tower,  and  he  took  the 
advice.  Opposite  the  "  White  Hart,"  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
Chancellor  Kempe,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
Waynflete,  and  Cade  with  some  of  his  people,  and 
so  it  was  managed  that  Cade  came  to  his  downfall. 

Next  is  the  "  Talbot ''—the  "  Tabard  "  up  to 
about  1600,  the  "  Talbot"  always  afterward,  until 
now  it  announces  itself  as  "  Ye  Old  Tabard,"  with 
its  one-shilling  dinner  and  appetizing  particulars. 
Chaucer  is  nothing  to  the  hungry  man  who  wants 
to  dine  cheaply,  unless,  indeed,  his  fancy  may  be 
pleased  by  dining  where  Chaucer  dined  before  him; 
but  he  will  not  go  on  pilgrimage,  nor  will  he  have 
the  member  for  Southwark  for  his  landlord  and 
companion  on  the  way  toward  Canterbury.  In 
1676  a  very  great  fire  happened  in  Southwark,  and 
many  of  the  old  inns  and  vast  property  besides 
were  destroyed,  the  hospital  and  the  fine  old 
church  but  just  escaping.  An  Act,  29  Charles  II., 
cap.  4,  was  needed  to  settle  the  boundaries  and 
make  all  right  again,  for  many  people  took  the 
opportunity  to  readjust  their  boundaries  more  to 
their  liking.  In  this  way  also  it  comes  to  pass 
that  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  seen  except  as  I 
am  endeavouring  now  through  a  truthful  and  well- 
informed  imagination  to  show. 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  opposite  the  "  Tabard," 
where  the  London  and  County  Bank  is  now,  was 
of  old  a  beautifully  decorated  fabric,  rich  in  stained 
glass  of  the  palmy  time.  It  possessed  many  mass 
and  music  books,  jewelled  cups  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  rich  fabrics  and  banners  used  in  religious 
services,  in  processions,  and  even  in  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  plays.  Originally  the  property  o 
the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  this  church  was  at 
the  Dissolution  joined  to  the  older  church,  and  the 


two  became  together  St.  Saviour's  from  1540.  The 
churchyard  was  in  the  main  street,  through  or  by 
which  wayfarers  must  needs  pass.  So  full  was  it 
that  bodies  were  taken  up  before  the  time  to  make 
room  for  others,  hence  an  Act,  28  Henry  VIII.,  to 
remedy  the  same.  Near  at  hand  was  the  public 
well ;  and  as  the  soil  was  marshy  and  easily 
saturated,  and  other  provisions  were  of  like 
character,  we  may  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
diseases  which  recurred  frequently,  and  carried  off 
at  one  inroad  sometimes  a  fourth  of  the  people. 

The  public  market  was  held  in  the  main  street. 
[n  the  midst  of  it  were  the  pillory  and  cage,  and, 
near  at  hand,  whipping-posts.  In  Visscher's  map 
of  1616  people  may  be  seen  dealing  at  tables  and 
Baskets  placed  in  the  midst  of  Long  Southwark, 
between  the  Town  Hall,  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  and 
the  bridge.  Of  old  the  market  had  been  held 
within  the  precincts  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  or  at 
the  gate  of  the  church,  and  on  its  removal  a  bell, 
probably  to  announce  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
market,  was  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  the  market- 
place. At  the  same  old  place  by  the  church  door 
justice  was  at  one  time  administered  to  the  South- 
wark people.  In  the  record  before  me  not  one  of 
the  jury  summoned  to  the  King's  Court  held  at 
the  church  door  attended,  but  they  did  better 
after. 

In  the  transition  state  of  St.  Margaret's  Church 
into  a  market,  town  hall,  and  gaol,  about  1589,  the 
bridge  master  was  to  treat  with  Sir  John  Cary  for 
the  purchase  of  the  court-house,  late  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  for  the  use  of  the  city ;  and  the  master, 
Thomas  Bates,  dealt  with  Sir  John  Carye,  knight, 
for  the  same.  The  court-house  and  the  prison  were 
quite  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1676  ;  the  prison  was 
not  replaced,  but  a  court-house  remained  to  our 
time. 

Passing  on  to  King  Street,  renamed  Newcomen 
Street,  we  observe  in  Rocque's  map  the  old 
Marshalsea  prison,  a  dreadful  place — hell  in 
epitome  it  was  called.  Here,  appropriately 
enough  as  we  may  perhaps  say,  Bonner  was 
confined  twice,  the  last  time  to  his  death.  The 
marshal  was  not  tender  to  the  cruel  old  man.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  his  bed  from  under  him,  be- 
cause he  would  not  part  with  a  rich  cloak  the 
marshal  coveted.  Bonner's  servant  Seth  tells  us 
that  his  master  did  beat  him  with  a  bedstaff  out  of 
his  chamber  in  the  Marshalsea  at  night.  At  last 
Bonner  died  in  prison,  and  was  buried  at  dead  of 
night  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  George,  without  record  or  monument 
of  any  kind,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  A  few  paces 
further  on,  where  now  is  Layton's  Buildings,  was 
the  old  King's  Bench  prison.  Still  nearer  to  St. 
George's  Church  was  the  "  White  Lion,"  which  be- 
came the  latest  Marshalsea  prison. 

St.  George's  Church  is  before  us,  where,  in  the  left 
porch  way  of  the  old  church,  Edward  Cocker  at  one 
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time  kept  school,  and  after  him,  as  I  believe,  his  suc- 
ceTor  the  publisher  of  his  books,  John  Hawkins. 
In  all  these  churches-St.  Saviour's,  St.  Margaret's 
and  St.  George's-many  have  been  tried  before 
bishops  and  others,  and,  as  the  sequel,  have  been 
burnt  alive  for  their  opinions,  some  in  St.  George  s 
Fields,  and  some  have  passed  on  hurdles  through 
Kent  Street  to  be  hanged  at  St.  Thomas-a-Water- 
ine-  John  Penry,  a  famous  Marprelate  man, 
among  the  rest.  It  was  not  unusual,  from  the 
rude  methods  adopted,  that  some  were  hanged 
twice.  One  such  poor  wretch,  m  1610,  was 
brought  out  of  the  King's  Bench  and  executed, 
but  did  revive  again,  and  was  brought  to  St.  George  s 
vestry,  when,  after  three  hours,  he  was  carried 
back,  and  again  executed. 

In  the  tower  of  St.  George's  Church,  taken  down 
in  1733,  was  found  a  remarkable  stone  (with  an  in- 
scription, a  later  Koman),  used  perhaps  as  build- 
ing material  or  as  a  tablet.  The  inscription  refers 
to  early  struggles  between  pagan  and  Christian 
when  they  dwelt  near  together  in  one  neighbour- 
hood,  and  to  possible  conflicts  on  Dedication  Day, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  in  this  case,  St.  George's  Day. 
The  stone  appears  to  have  been  built  into  _the 
tower  in  times  later  than  the  Koman  occupation, 
allusion  being  made  to  a  feast  of  Mannus,  a  Ger- 
man deity,  possibly  in  this  case  worshipped  by  a 
body  of  German  auxiliaries  in  the  Koman  army. 
The  apparent  deprecation  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Christian  church  at  a  feast  of  Mannus,  mentioned 
in  the  inscription,  may  refer  to  a  not  unusual  fact 
of  heathen  people  attacking,  and  even  destroying, 
the  churches  on  occasion  of  these  festivals,  as 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  tells  me. 

Exactly  opposite  St.  George's  Church  was,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Suffolk  House,  the  gorgeous 
palace  built  for  Duke  Brandon  and  his  wife  Mary, 
sister  to  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  it  became  a 
royal  mint,  and  later,  even  to  my  own  time,  an 
Alsatia,  or  resort  of  the  vilest  people.  I  had  for 
fourteen  years  the  honour  to  be  their  parish  doctor. 
Within  these  few  weeks  Mr.  Way  has  made  a 
valuable  find  in  the  underground  of  this  mint — 
coins,  pottery,  coloured  glass  in  the  mass  for  work- 
ing, and,  among  much  else,  numerous  skulls  of 
dogs,  apparently  of  the  fighting  sort,  having,  it 
may  be,  connexion  with  the  public  bull  ring  in 
front  of  Suffolk  House,  in  the  High  Street.  We 
know  it  was  usual  to  throw  the  canine  heroes 
when  they  got  the  worst  of  it,  into  the  nearest 
ponds  or  ditches.  W.  RENDLE. 

(To  le  continued.) 

1  DR.  JOHN  CASPAR  LETDEN.' — Under  the  above 
heading  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Hawick 
Express  of  November  12.  The  writer  of  the 
article,  who  gives  the  initials  W.  M.  S.,  after 
asserting  that  Dr.  Leyden's  tomb  is  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  main  gateway  of  the  Tannah  Abang 


Cemetery,  near  Batavia,  states  that  it  is  "a  plain 
lorizontal  mass  of  stonework  with  rounded  corners, 
raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  having 
tablets  embedded  in  its  surface."  He  then  gives 
;he  inscriptions  as  follows  : — 
"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Caspar  Leyden,  M.D., 
ho  was  born  at  Teviotdale,  in  Scotland,  and  who  died  at 
Molenvliet,  near  Batavia,  on  the  28th  August,  1811,  two 
days  after  the  fall  of  Cornelia.  The  poetical  talents  and 
superior  literary  attainments  of  Dr.  Leyden  rendered  him 
an  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  ardent 
spirit  and  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge  was,  perhaps, 
unequalled ;  and  the  friends  of  science  must  ever  deplore 
his  untimely  fate.  His  principles  as  a  man  were  pure 
and  spotless ;  and  as  a  friend  he  was  firm  and  sincere. 
Few  have  passed  through  this  life  with  fewer  vices,  or 
with  a  greater  prospect  of  happiness  in  the  next." 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  point  out  is  that  Dr. 
Leyden  has  here  the  name  Caspar  between  the 
other  two  names  of  John  and  Leyden.  What 
explanation  can  be  given  for  this?  I  have  seen 
numerous  short  biographical  notices  of  Leyden's 
life,  mostly  prefixed  to  extracts  from  his  poetical 
works,  such  as  appear  in  Chambers's  '  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature,'  J.  Grant  Wilson's  'Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Scotland,'  J.  Ross's  'Book  of 
Scottish  Poems,'  and  others;  I  have  also  seen 
the  article  on  Leyden  in  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  by  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith;  yet 
in  not  one  instance  is  his  name  given  otherwise 
than  as  John  Leyden.  The  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  Hawick  Express  states  that  he  has  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Leyden  in  his  varied  wander- 
ings through  the  jungles  of  Coromandel,  over 
the  scorching  uplands  beyond,  through  the  roar 
and  bustle  of  Calcutta,  amid  the  betel  palm-groves 
of  Penang,  thence  down  the  Malayan  coast, 
arriving  finally  at  the  Tannah  Abang  Cemetery, 
where,  after  a  lengthened  search  among  the 
thousands  of  tombs,  he  discovered  Leyden's  as 
above  stated.  J.  C.  GOODFELLOW. 

Hawick,  Scotland. 

CONFIRMATION  IN  WAKEFIELD  PRISON. —  A 
very  interesting  religious  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  prison  at  Wakefield  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (Ripon)  insti- 
tuted what  may  be  called  a  new  departure  from  the 
ordinary  custom,  viz.,  the  confirmation  of  prisoners. 
There  received  in  the  gaol  at  his  hands  the  orthodox 
strengthening  and  episcopal  benediction  men  and 
women  to  the  number  of  thirty-five  (or  twenty-five 
and  ten  respectively),  at  two  separate  services  in 
different  chapels,  nearly  all  the  prisoners  being 
assembled  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  services. 
Those  present  with  the  bishop  were  the  governor 
of  the  prison  (Mr.  J.  B.  Manning),  Mr.  W. 
Rea,  and  other  officials,  besides  the  chaplain, 
Rev.  R.  Bullock,  who  presented  the  let  us  hope 
really  penitent  penitentiary  candidates  to  his 
diocesan  pro  tern.  A  pleasing  address  was  after- 
wards delivered  to  a  gathering  of  all  the  prisoners. 
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This  seems  truly  a  unique  ceremony  of  its  kind  ; 
Has  it  any  parallel  or  precedent?  If  not,  it  is 
decidedly  historical,  and  of  note  to  the  antiquary 
hereafter.  Correspondents  knowing  of  precedents 
will  oblige  by  replying  to  HERBERT  HARDY. 
Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury. 

THE  END  OF  CROCKFORD'S. — I  copy  the  following 
from  the  original  document  given  to  me  by  one  of 
the  members  of  committee,  thinking  it  worth 
noting : — 

"Committee  Room,  May  18th,  1844. 

"  In  consequence  of  several  members  persisting  to  use 
the  Club  without  paying  their  subscriptions,  as  well  as 
smoking  at  the  door,  in  defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
place  the  management  of  the  Club  in  other  hands,  and 
respectfully  to  request  this  meeting  to  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors without  delay." 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  chairman,  Lord 
Beaumont,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury,  the  Earl  of  Belfort,  Lord  William  Lennox, 
Lord  Adolphus  FitzClarence,  Viscount  Kanelagh, 
Viscount  De  L'Isle,  Hon.  Horace  Pitt,  Sir  Belling- 
ham  Graham,  Sir  Arthur  Clifton,  G.  Wombwell, 
Esq.,  T.  Buncombe,  Esq.,  Col.  Knox,  and  Col. 
McDowall,  M.P.  The  club  ceased  soon  after  this. 
HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

SHOPOCRACY,  A  NEW  WORD.  —  This,  to  my 
mind,  odious  coinage  having  appeared  in  print  as 
indicative  of  a  class  of  the  community,  should  be 
noted  in  '  N.  &  Q.';  but  I  sincerely  trust  that  it 
will  not  gain  support,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  meet 
with  the  contempt  I  think  it  deserves.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria,' 
by  Kobert  Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  327.  ALPHA. 

GARTER  MOTTO. — In  the  Belfast  Newsletter  of 
July  6,  1756,  Mr.  William  Buchanan,  "late  of 
the  island  of  Antigua,  now  of  Ballycalman,  near 
Strabane,"  advertises  concerning  some  lost  or 
stolen  property.  Among  the  articles  enumerated 
there  is 

«'  one  pair  of  red  Silk  Garters,  with  the  motto  wrought 
on  the  inside  with  blue  Silk  Needlework  (None  more 
sincere  to  her  I  love.  Will.  Buchanan),  and  wrought  out- 
side with  Bobins  of  Blue  and  Bed  Silk." 

W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

Belfast. 

"  A  GOOD  WHEAT  YEAR,  A  FINE  PLUM  YEAR." — 

This  is  a  prevailing  saying  in  North  Notts,  and 

one  which  I  have  heard  from  many  persons  this 

year,  the  crops  of  both  being  very  good  indeed. 

THOMAS  KATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  SCHOOLBOY.  —  The  ex- 
pression "Every  schoolboy  knows"  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  an  original  one  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that 
the  following  sentence  occurs  on  p.  114  of  the 
Christian  Observer  for  1808,  in  an  editorial  review 


f  a  'Vindication  of  the  Hindoos/  by  "A  Bengal 
Officer":  "It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism 

0  stoop  to  the  refutation  of  positions  which  every 
choolboy  could  shake  to  pieces."    The  Christian 
Observer,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  edited  by 

Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of  the  historian. 

W.  R.  TATE. 
Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

A  SURVIVAL. — Perhaps  the  following  passage, 
Tom  one  of  Charles  Gibbon's  latest  novels,  may 
)e  worth  a  corner  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"  The  ancient  tradition  or  superstition  which  for  ages 
.eld  sway  over  the  dwellers  on  various  parts  of  our 
oasts,  that  to  rescue  a  man  from  drowning  was  to  make 
,n  enemy  for  life,  has  long  since  disappeared,  as  far  as 
•radical  influence  goes.  But  whilst  it  existed  men  of 
itherwise  kindly  natures  were  known  to  have  turned 
heir  backs  on  the  cry  of  distress,  fearing  the  penalty  for 
yielding  to  their  better  instincts.  Now  the  better 
nstincts  prevail,  and  every  man  who  lives  by  the  sea 
s  ready  to  hazard  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  another. 
Still  what  may  be  considered  a  modern  development  of 
he  cruel  superstition  was  exhibited  recently  by  a  skipper 
who,  when  nearing  port,  discovered  a  dead  body  floating 
near  his  boat.  Instead  of  taking  it  on  board,  he  had  a 
rope  tied  round  it,  and  towed  it  into  harbour.  When 
isked  his  reason  for  this  ghastly  way  of  displaying  his 
mmanity,  he  answered  that  if  he  had  taken  the  body  on 
joard  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  funeral  ex- 
penses !  This  was  the  old  superstition  in  a  new  guise, 
imbued  with  the  practical  spirit  of  our  time"  ('Be- 
yond Compare :  a  Story  of  East  Anglia/  chap,  xxxix.). 
EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

GOSSIP. — The  other  day  a  woman  residing  in  a 
village  about  four  miles  north  of  Lancaster  in- 
formed the  clergyman,  in  reply  to  a  query  about  a 
baptism,  that  it  would  not  take  place  until  a 

certain  hour,  "  because  Mrs.  's  gossip  cannot 

come  till  then."  It  is  refreshing  in  these  modern 
days  to  hear  a  word  used  in  its  correct  old-fashioned 
sense.  JOHN  P.  HAWORTH. 

TBMPLE  BAR.— For  the  benefit  of  the  archaeo- 
logist of  the  future  it  may  be  advisable  to  preserve 
this  note,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  November  26 : — 

"  Workmen  were  yesterday  engaged  in  removing  the 
stones  of  Temple  Bar  from  the  open  space  in  Farringdon 
Street,  where  they  have  lain  since  the  demolition  of  the 
ancient  gateway.  The  relics  are  being  taken  to  Theo- 
bald's Park,  Cheshunt,  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Meux, 
who  will  re-erect  the  monument.  The  stones  weigh 
about  400  tons,  and  the  removal  will  occupy  some  time. 

EDWARD  DAKIN. 

Eingstanley,  Glos. 

MISPRINT. — An  odd  misprint  occurs  in  Mr.  E.  C. 
Phillips's  powerful  novel  '  As  in  a  Looking  Glass.' 

1  cannot  give   an    exact  reference,  but  that  is 
immaterial  in  an  illustration  of  typographical  in- 
accurary  occurring    in  a  work  of  fiction.      The 
heroine,  Lena  Despard,  a  woman  of  the — well  say 
—half-world,  who  "  lives  all  her  life,"  enters  in 
her  diary  that  she  excuses  the  tone  of  the  conver- 
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sation  of  her  lover,  Oapt.  Jack  Fortinbras,  who  . 
given  to  expletives— double-shotting  his  assevera 
tionswith  liberally  introduced  "big  big  Ds,"  on 
the  ground  that  she  herself  is  given  to  "indulging 
in  frequent  communion "  I  (the  italics  and  ex- 
clamation mark  I  introduce).     Recalling  an  "  old 
Joe,"  it  is  plain  that  Mrs.  Despard  intends  to 
confess  that  she  has  contracted  a  habit  of  swearing 
the  euphemism  with  which  the  divinity  studen' 
is  debited— or   credited— in  rendering    the  tex 
"  clothed  in  curses  as  with  a  raiment."    I  ought  to 
apologize  for  fastidiousness  in  point  of  clearness  o 
definition  by  indicating  that  the  word  so  miswritten 
or  misprinted  was  obviously  "  commination,"  but 
it  is  curious  that  the  text  as  it  stands  conveys  th 
very  opposite  of  the  fair  diarist's  meaning. 

NEMO. 

Sou'- WESTER  (HAT). — There  would  seem  to  be  no 
equivalent  word  in  French,  but  the  Breton  sailors 
appear  to  have  hit  upon  the  same  name  for  it  as 
our  own.  In  Pierre  Loti's  tragic  romance  '  Pecheur 
d'Islande,'  I  find  the  fishermen  wearing  <(sur  la 
tete,  1'espece  de  casque  en  toile  goudronne'e  qu'on 
appelle  suroit  (du  nom  de  ce  vent  de  sud-ouest  qui 
dans  notre  hemisphere  amene  les  pluies)." — P.  5. 
J.  DYKES  CAMPBELL. 

FEMALE  SAILORS. — In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  treated  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  in  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  sixth 
aeries,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Standard 
of  September  6,  should  be  noted.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  paper  had  authority  for  its 
statement : — 

"  The  remains  of  a  woman  who  had  had  a  remarkable 
career  were  yesterday  interred  at  a  village  near  Warring- 
ton.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Taylor,  but  locally  she 
was  known  as  Happy  Ned.  She  had  for  years  dressed  in 
male  attire.  She  served  as  a  sailor  during  the  War  of 
Secession  in  America.  She  was  afterwards  employed  in 
the  docks  at  Liverpool,  and  still  later  earned  her  living 
as  a  navvy  and  a  farm  labourer.  Deceased,  who  was 
fifty-six  years  old,  had  appeared  in  male  attire  before 
the  magistrates  several  times  for  drunkenness." 

Some  further  particulars  of  the  career  of  "  Happy 
Ned "  during  her  service  in  America  might  prove 
interesting.  ALPHA. 

THE  UNION  JACK.— As  there  has  been  some 
discussion  respecting  the  proper  way  of  marking 
this  flag,  the  following  Order  in  Council,  at  the 
date  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  may  be  accepted 
as  authoritative  :— 

"  The  Union  Flag  shall  be  Azure,  the  Crosses  Saltire  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly  per  Saltire,  counter- 
changed,  argent  and  gules,  the  latter  fimbriated  of  the 
second,  Surmounted  by  the  Cross  of  St.  George  of  the 
third,  fimbriated  as  the  Saltire." 

The  old  Jack,  under  which  Lord  Howe  fought 
on  the  "  Glorious  First  of  June/'  1794,  and  Nelson 
obtained  his  great  victory  of  the  Nile,  1798,  was  a 
combination  of  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 


George;  but  the  cross  of  St.  George  must  have 
been  fimbriated,  or  there  would  have  been  "  colour 
upon  colour,"  against  all  laws  of  heraldry. 

J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

PARKER'S  BIBLE  :  AMERICA. — It  may  interest 
American  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  know  that  in  the 
first  quarto  edition  of  Parker's  Bible,  printed  by 
John  Daye,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  in  1569, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  America  that  occurs  in  no 
other  Bible.  It  is  in  the  margin  of  the  ninth 
verse  of  Ps.  xlv.,  which  reads,  "  Kinges  daughters 
are  among  thy  honourable  women,  upon  thy  ryght 
hande  standeth  the  queene  on  a  vesture  of  the 
gold  of  Ophir."  The  note  is,  "  Ophir  is  thought 
to  be  the  Llande  in  the  West  coaste,  of  late  found 
by  Christopher  Columbo,  from  whence  at  this 
day  is  brought  most  fine  golde."  J.  R.  DORE. 
Huddersfield. 

THE  MITRE  IN  HERALDRY. — The  mitre  as  an 
heraldic  bearing  is  seldom  met  with,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Parker's  ( Glossary,'  the  My tertons  of  New- 
castle it  is  believed  is  the  only  family  that  so  uses 
it  with  the  exception  of  Berkeley,  for  whom  it  serves 
as  a  crest.  In  a  newspaper  account  of  a  law  case 
recently  heard  it  is  asserted  that  the  Marreys 
family  bore  the  mitre  in  their  coat  of  arms  with 
the  motto  "  Feythfully  serve,"  and  that  it  so  ap- 
pears on  an  ancient  window  lately  removed  from 
Oakwell's  Farmhouse,  at  Cox  Green,  Bray.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  full  coat  given,  if  pos- 
sible, with  any  particulars  of  this  family.  The 
window  is  filled  with  arms,  including  some  of  the 
abbey  of  Abingdon  and  also  those  of  Henry  V.  and 
his  queen,  and  must  be  one  of  great  historic  inte- 
rest, and  its  removal  is  the  bone  of  contention  in 
the  action  referred  to. 

I  might  just  add  that  the  abbots  of  Abingdon 
were  amongst  those  who  wore  the  mitre,  the  dis- 
tinction being  conferred  upon  them  in  1268. 

J.  BAGNALL. 

Water  Orton,  Birmingham. 


_  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LIFE  IN  1550.— Pos- 
sibly the  following  extract  from  a  sermon,  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross  on  December  14,  1550,  by  Thomas 
Lever,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1551-3,  and  afterwards  Master  of  Sherburn 
Hospital,  Durham,  may  interest  or  amuse  some 
reader  of  'N.  &  Q.':— 

"There  be  dyuers  ther  whych  ryse  dayly  betwixte 
bure  and  fyue  of  the  clocke  in  the  mornynge,  and  from 
yue  untyll  syxe  of  the  clocke  vee  common  prayer  wytb 
a-n  exhortacion  of  gods  worde  in  a  commune  chappeil, 
and  from  sixe  unto  ten  of  the  clocke  vse  euer  eyther 
jryuate  study  or  commune  lectures.  At  ten  of  the 
locke  they  go  to  dynner,  whereas  they  be  contente 
iryth  a  penye  pyece  of  byefe  amongest  iiii,  hauyng  a 
ewe  porage  made  of  the  brothe  of  the  same  byefe,  wyth 
alte  and  otemell,  and  nothynge  els.  After  tbys  slender 
inner  they  be  either  teachynge  or  learnynge  vntyll  v. 
f  the  clocke  in  the  euenyng,  when  as  they  haue  a 
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supper  not  much  better  than  theyr  dyner.  Immedyatelye 
after  the  whyche,  they  go  eyther  to  reasonyng  in  pro- 
blemes  or  vnto  some  other  studye,  vntyll  it  be  nyne  or 
tenne  of  the  clocke,  and  there  beyng  wythout  fyre  are 
fayne  to  walk  or  rurme  vp  and  downe  halfe  an  houre,  to 
gette  a  heate  on  their  feete  wban  they  go  to  bed." — 
Arber's  "  English  Reprints,"  Thomas  Lever, '  Sermons,' 
p.  122. 

JOHN  P.  HAWORTH. 


tftatrtaf, 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

SEALED  PRAYER  BOOK. — The  Act  of  Uniformity 
requires  that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Queen's  printers  should  publish 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  Sealed  Prayer  Book,  copies  of  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  found  in  every  cathedral  library. 
There  is  a  copy  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  in  it 
I  read  the  last  clause  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  Psalm  as  follows :  "  Praise  Him  in  His  name, 
yea  and  rejoice  before  Him."  But  in  all  the  modern 
copies  of  the  Prayer  Book  I  have  always  found  the 
clause  printed  thus :  "  Praise  Him  in  His  name  JAH, 
and  rejoice  before  Him."  Having  understood  that 
the  Psalter  in  the  Prayer  Book  was  taken  from 
Cranmer's  Bible,  and  having  a  copy  in  our  library, 
dated  1540  A.D.,  I  turned  to  it  to  see  what  the 
reading  there  was,  and  I  found,  "  Praise  Him  in 
His  name  JA  [sic],  and  rejoice  before  Him."  There- 
fore I  wondered  whence  came  the  reading  of  the 
Sealed  Prayer  Book.  Fortunately  we  possess  a 
copy  of  Cawood's  1561  A.D.  edition  of  Cranmer's 
Bible,  and  there  I  found  it :  "  Praise  Him  in  His 
name,  yea  and  rejoice  before  Him."  Thus  far  is 
my  note.  Now  comes  my  query.  By  what 
authority  do  the  Universities  and  the  Queen's 
printers  ignore  the  Sealed  Prayer  Book  and  follow 
Cranmer's  edition  of  1540  ? 

C.  J.  ABRAHAM  (Bp.),  Canon  of 

Lichfield. 
[See  ante,  pp.  202,  354.] 

A  JEWISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  MALABAR. — I  read 
in  the  modern  part  of  a  '  Universal  History '  (S. 
Richardson,  MDCCLIX.,  vol.  x.  p.  490),  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan  : — 

"  Cranganor  lies  a  league  up  the  river  from  the  sea 

This  place  is  remarkable  for  having  been  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  Jewish  Government,  that  nation  having  been 
once  so  numerous  there  that  they  could  reckon  above 
80,000  families,  but  at  present  are  reduced  to  4,000. 
They  have  a  Synagogue  at  Couchin,  not  far  from  the  king's 
palace,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  in  which  are  care- 
fully kept  their  records,  engraven  on  copper  plates  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  when  any  of  the  characters  decay 
they  are  new  cut;  so  that  they  can  show  their  history 
from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  this  present  time." 

A  foot-note  refers  to '  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce/ 


torn.  ii.  col.  784.  "  Mynheer  van  Reede,"  it  con- 
inues, 

'  about  the  year  1695,  had  an  abstract  of  their  history 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Low  Dutch.  They 
declare  themselves  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  a 
part  whereof  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  to  the 
most  eastern  part  of  his  large  empire,  which,  it  seems, 
reached  as  far  as  lake  Comorin ;  which  journey  20,000 
of  them  travelled  in  three  years  from  their  setting  out 
from  Babylon." 

Have  any  investigations  been  made  concerning 
this  interesting  Jewish  settlement  since  the  above 
appeared  in  print ;  and,  if  so,  where  can  any  account 
of  these  be  found  ?  And  what  authority  can  there 
be  for  the  supposition  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  sway 
extended  to  Cape  Comorin  ? 

JOHN  GLAS  SANDEMAN. 

24,  Cambridge  Square,  W. 

CONTINENTAL  SUPERSTITION.— On  some  portions 
of  the  Continent  it  is,  I  believe,  a  common  idea  that 
when  a  burial  (or  death  ?)  takes  place  within  the 
walls  of  a  convent  a  violet  cloud  is  seen  in  the  sky. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  origin 
and  age  of  this  belief  ?  ED.  A.  SPURGIN. 

POETS'  CORNER. — Can  anybody  say  when  this 
happy  phrase  was  first  winged  for  its  never-dying 
flight  1  The  originator's  name  is,  of  course,  lost 
for  ever ;  but  some  curious  reader  may  have  marked 
its  first  occurrence  in  a  book  or  print.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  for  in  the  '  Antiquities  of  St.  Peter's/ 
1742,  an  elaborate  work,  in  two  volumes,  with 
fine  engravings,  the  monuments  in  this  spot  are 
spoken  of  as  in  the  South  Cross.  The  first  edition 
was  in  one  volume,  1711;  the  second,  in  two 
volumes,  1722.  The  poets  here  have  obliterated 
the  other  great  names.  Davenant  said  that  the 
memory  of  poets  outlived  that  of  legislators  and 
the  founders  of  empire,  and  Congreve  thought  they 
might  claim 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

0.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

CONUNDRUM  BY  WHEWELL. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  in  full  Dr.  Whewell's  conundrum 
beginning,  "Can  you  make  me  a  cambric  shirt 
without  a  stitch  of  needle- work  ? " 

ROCHFORT  FORLONG. 
135,  New  Bond  Street. 

A  HIGHLANDMAN'S  PROMISE. — Is  there,  or  was 
there,  any  proverbial  significance  in  these  words  as 
suggestive  of  bad  faith  or  chicane  ?  Birrel,  in  his 
'Diarey,'  under  date  Oct.  2,  1603,  tells  that 
"  Allaster  MacGregor  of  Glanstrae  "  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  on  Jan.  4,  1603  :— 

"  He  wes  convoyit  to  Berwick  be  the  gaird  conform  to 
the  Earle's  promes  for  he  promesit  to  put  him  out  of 
Scottis  grund.  Sua  he  keipit  ane  Hielandman's  promes. 
in  respect  he  sent  the  gaird  to  convoy  him  out  of  Scottifl 
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grund ;  hot  yai  wer  not  directit  to  pairt  wt  him,  bot  to 

fetcbe  him  bak  againe." 

Brought  back  again  he  was,  and  hanged  with  two 
of  his  name,  he  having  the  place  of  honour  :  "  his 
awin  hight  above  the  rest  of  hes  freindis."  Birrel, 
as  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  might  not  have  a  high 
opinion  of  Highlanders  or  their  promises  ;  but  his 
expression  looks  like  a  current  phrase  for  the 
"  manufacture  of  loopholes."  G.  N. 

Glasgow. 

CANTILEVER  :  CANTON. — Will  friends  send  me 
examples  of  cantilever  in  bridge  building  before 
1882  ?  Sane  information  as  to  the  etymology  will 
also  oblige.  Primatt,  in  1667,  wrote  candilever, 
and  various  authors  of  last  century  cantaliver, 
cantaliever,  cantiliver.  I  also  want  information 
from  those  who  know  as  to  the  current  pronun- 
ciation, or  rather  accentuation,  of  canton  and  can- 
tonment,  in  reference  to  the  cantoning  of  soldiers 
in  their  cantonments.  Post-cards  sent  direct  will 
oblige.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

PEDIGREE  OP  CONINGHAM  OF  AIKET. — I  am 
anxious  to  consult  the  pedigree  of  Coningham  of 
Aiket  for  my  own  private  information.  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  in  this  matter,  or 
direct  me  how  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it  ?  Address 
replies  direct  to  0.  S.  M. 

Glenhurst,  Archer's  Road,  Southampton. 

WARBURTON  FAMILY.— Burke,  in  his  '  Extinct 
Baronetcies'  (1844),  states  that  George,  second  son 
of  the  George  Warburton,  Esq.,  of  Arley,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  June  27,  1660,  left  issue ;  and 
the  older  baronetages  (if  I  mistake  not)  give  the 
names  of  his  children  —  George,  Thomas,  and 
Elizabeth.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  whom  and 
where  this  George  Warburton  (second  son  of  the 
nrst  baronet)  married;  or  give  me  any  information 
respecting  his  issue,  other  than  the  known  fact 
that  his  daughter  Elizabeth  married Yeo  ? 

Wellington  College,  Wokingham.THE  LlBBARIAN' 
[Please  answer  direct.] 

JuMATOES.— Can  any  one  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  which  I  have  lately  met  in  a  document 
referring  to  the  manor  of  Minsterworth,  with  this 
context :  "  For  lodging  and  entertaining  Jumatoes 
amoyned  4  shill.  >'  ?  H.  BARON  ^ 


ScRooPE  OF  UpSALL.-In  Sir  B.  Burke's  era- 
iite  Extinct  Peerages'  he  gives  Elizabeth 
as^he  second611-88  °f  ^  Mar<*  *is.of  M°atacute; 

faSSS?'  bl,.which1.  marriagTshe^had  aTonly 
;aughter,  Alice,  who  married  her  cousin,  Lord 
Scroope  of  Bolton.  In  Surtees  Society's  '  Testa- 
menta  Ebor,'  p.  50,  is  the  wUl  of  this  lady,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  daughter  Alice.  And  she 


leaves  all  her  property  to  her  niece  Lucy,  for  whom 
she  had  arranged  a  marriage  with  John  Cutte,  son 
of  Sir  John  Cutte,  Knight.  Can  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  throw  any  light  on  this  dis- 
crepancy ?  EBORACUM. 

CATESBY  :  GADSBY. — Is  there  any  connexion 
between  these  two  names  ?  The  family  tradition, 
among  some  of  those  bearing  the  name  of  Gadsby, 
is  that  Robert  Catesby,  who  was  implicated  in  the 
Guy  Fawkes  plot,  who  was  killed  in  1605,  and 
whose  property  was  forfeited,  left  sons,  one  of  whom 
changed  his  name  to  Gadsby.  Leslie  Stephen,  in 
his  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  says  that 
Robert  Catesby's  son  Robert  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Percy,  and  that  "  of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known."  The  Catesbys  were  of 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire ;  the  Gadsbys  were  of 
Attleborough,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire,  as  early 
as  1750.  The  name  Gadsby  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  come  from  the  village  of  Gaddesby, 
in  Leicestershire.  D.  C. 

Washington,  U.S. 

Goss. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Goss  ;  also,  what  is 
the  distinction  between  Goss  and  Gosse  ;  and  why 
a  hat  is  called  a  "  goss"  or  "gosse"  ?  Is  it  slang; 
or  is  there  any  reason  for  the  name  ?  What  nation- 
ality did  they  originally  belong  to  ? 

E.  W.  Goss. 

41,  East  Down  Park,  Lewisham. 

[Gosse,  in  Scotland  a  sponsor  for  a  child ;  but  more 
probably  the  A.-S.  got,  a  goose.  Lower's  '  Patrouymica 
Britannica.'] 

JAMES  EVETTS.— This  early  English  resident  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  one  of  the  petitioners, 
March  19, 1695/6,  for  leave  to  purchase  ground  for 
"  an  English  church  "  in  this  city,  of  which,  when  it 
was  erected  under  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  now 
the  mother  church  of  many  parishes,  he  was  one  of 
the  wardens.  He  was  originally  from  St.  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  was  styled  "Gentleman" 
in  our  civil  records,  was  a  Custom-House  officer  of 
New  York,  and  had  a  high  military  command  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war  of  that  period.  James 
Evetts  left  two  sons  in  England,  and  had  three 
daughters,  who  married  in  New  Jersey,  where  his 
descendants  are  numerous  and  highly  respectable. 
The  family  is  thought  to  have  been  Anglo-Irish  in 
descent.  Is  there  a  record  of  him  and  of  his  family 
in  St.  Botolph's  Church  register  ?  If  so,  it  probably 
bears  the  date  of  Charles  II.,  or  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  W.  H. 

New  York,  U.S. 

[The  registers  of  St.  Botolph'a  are  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius 
Hallen,  Alloa,  N.B.] 

"PUBLIC  TRANSLATOR."  — Shoemakers,  who 
vamp  old  shoes  which  are  afterwards  sold  as  new, 
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are  called  "  translators  ";  and  the  term  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  parish  registers  of  former  days. 
In  Coles's  *  Latin  Dictionary'  (fifth  ed.,  1703), 
Littleton's  'Latin  Dictionary ' (fourth  ed.,  1715), 
and  Dyche  and  Pardon's  *  English  Dictionary' 
(tenth  ed.,  1759),  it  is  applied  to  a  "  cobler."  See 
Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 
But  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  "  public  trans- 
lator," which  I  find  appended  to  the  name  of  one 
who  lately  died  in  Liverpool,  in  the  notice  of  his 
death  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter  for  September  21, 
1887?  ABHBA. 

DTJRLOCK. — What  is  the  meaning  of  Durlock  as 
a  place-name  ?  I  meet  with  Durlock  Hall,  Minster, 
Isle  of  Thanet ;  Durlock,  a  hamlet  of  Ash  parish, 
near  Sandwich  ;  the  Dur locks,  a  prominent  point 
of  the  East  Cliff  at  Folkestone.  May  we  read 
Dwr= water,  Zocfc=leag  or  meadow  ?  A.  HALL. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  *  NEW  ZEALANDER.' — In  the 
|  Diary  of  Henry  Crabbe  Eobinson,'  vol.  i.  p.  210, 
is  found  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  [1812]  that  dear 
Mrs.  Barbauld  incurred  great  reproach  by  writing  a  poem 
entitled  '  1811.'  It  is  in  heroic  rhyme,  and  prophesies 
that  on  some  future  day  a  traveller  from  the  antipodes 
will  from  a  broken  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  contem- 
plate the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's!  " 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  how  this  passage 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  he  not  being  the  originator  of  it ;  and 
if  its  use  in  his  works  is  supposed  to  be  an  act  of 
plagiarism  (unconscious)  on  the  part  of  the  great 
historian ;  and  also  if  the  coincidence  has  been 
previously  noticed  ?  FRANK  ELLIS. 

22,  Alexandra  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

[See  4th  s.  ix.  343,  396 ;  xi.  253 ;  5*  8.  v.  45, 214,  338; 
vi.  311,  420,  459  ;  6*  S.  iii.  208,  331.] 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. — Whence  did  the 
north-western  bastion  of  this  fortress  derive  its 
name,  "The  Legge  Mount"?  Presumably  from 
Sir  George  Legge,  first  Baron  Dartmouth,  Con- 
stable in  1684,*  the  founder  of  the  present  noble 
family  of  Dartmouth,  but  this  is  not  an  adequate 
reply.  The  "  Mount "  is  shown  in  situ  in  the 
Elizabethan  plans  of  the  Tower,  but  no  name  is 
affixed  to  this  bastion.  Its  north-east  fellow, 
however,  is  labelled  "The  Brass  Mount."  How 
came  the  work  at  the  north-west  angle  to  be  chris- 
tened the  "  Legge  "  Mount,  presumably  more  than 


*  Bayley,  'Hist,  of  the' Tower,'  vol.  ii.  p.  664.     Cave 
.    He 


states  on  this  page,  on  the  authority  of 
Bridge's  '  Peerage,'  that  this  nobleman  died  on  Oct.  25, 
1688  (a  mistake  or  misprint  for  1691,  aa  hereafter  ap- 
pears), having  on  a  previous  page  (641)  chronicled  the 
same  nobleman  as  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
"  adhering  to  their  majesties  [William  and  Mary's] 
enemies  "  under  date  July  31, 1691.  He,  in  fact,  died 
in  that  fortress  on  Oct.  25,  1691  (Burke's  '  Peerage,' 
1887,  p.  379). 


four  score  years  afterwards  1  Did  Sir  George  re- 
build or  restore  it  ?  The  authorities  at  the  Tower 
are  very  reticent  about  giving  any  information 
as  to  the  history  of  the  external  fortifications. 
Perhaps  under  the  veil  of  reticence  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  ignorance  may  be  sought  to 
be  concealed.  The  late  Mr.  Harrison  Ains worth, 
in  his  clever  romance  ( The  Tower  of  London,'  in 
an  entirely  fictitious  account  of  an  attack  on  the 
fortress  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  during  Wyatt's 
rebellion  of  1553-4,  designates  these  two 
bastions  by  the  names  by  which  they  are  now 
known— that  is  to  say,  "  The  Brass  Mount "  and 
"  The  Legge  Mount."  The  latter  title  is,  of  course, 
preposterous,  attributed  to  that  date.  Legge  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  edifice  until  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  rising  in 
protest  against  the  contemplated  Spanish  marriage 
led  by  the  notorious  Kentish  insurgent. 

NEMO. 

ZENNOR  QUOIT.— Does  this  cromlech  yet  exist ; 
and,  if  so,  where  does  it  stand,  and  what  is  its 
present  condition  ?  During  a  recent  visit  to  Corn- 
wall I  spent  an  hour  vainly  searching  for  it  at  the 
position  shown  on  the  Ordnance  one-inch  map.  I 
was  assured  by  a  local  farmer  that  he  had  never 
before  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  not  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Parish  Map,  sheet  Ixi.  13,  which 
embraces  the  said  site.  Murray's  '  Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Cornwall,'  1882,  p.  126,  describes  it 
as  "the  finest  cromlech  in  the  district";  and  in 
'Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Antiquities  and 
Places  worth  Seeing  in  or  near  Penzance  (see 
<  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  iv.  160),  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma,  M.A.,  has  "  138.— Zennor  Quoit.  On 
the  hill  over  the  church.  A  fine  cromlech :  seven 
upright  stones,  capstone  four  feet  in  circumference." 
There  appears  to  be  some  error  at  least  in  this 
description  of  the  capstone.  KB.  KB. 

Lawton.  

Keplfe*. 

GOOSEBERRY. 
(7th  S.  iv.  204,  252,  311,  351,  415,  421.) 

Is  it  not  rather  needless  to  say  all  over 
again  what  has  been  said  before  ?  CUTHBERT 
BEDE  entirely  ignores  my  article,  which  is  quite 
accessible.  Just  observe  this:— "I  have  some- 
where read that  the  goose-berry,  was  originally 

called  the  gorse-berry,"  &c.  It  is  all  in  my  article. 
The  "  somewhere "  is  Mahn's  Webster  ;  and  the 
statement  is  an  unsupported  fiction,  entirely  des- 
titute of  evidence.  Besides,  the  old  form  of  gorse 
was  gorst. 

The  spelling  gosberries,  now  cited  without  date, 
but  after  1587,  is  also  entirely  worthless ;  for  I 
have  already  shown  that  it  was  spelt  goose-berrie  in 
1570.  Thus,  the  insinuation  that  the  oo  was 
originally  short  o,  is  contrary  to  the  evidence. 
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Yet  again,  the  o  in  gos-ling  was  once  long 
before  it  was  short.  The  obvious  etymology  proves 
it.  Why  it  was  shortened  I  have  shown  in  my 
*  Principles  of  English  Etymology/  p.  492. 

Yet  once  more,  CUTHBERT  BEDE  asks,  how  did 
the  r  in  grooseberry  disappear  ?  I  have  answered 
that  in  my  article  already ;  I  refer  to  the  words 
gaffer  and  gammer. 

It  is  thus  proved,  up  to  the  hilt,  that  your 
correspondents  prefer  to  criticize  me  without  having 
read  what  I  say.  The  shame  is  theirs.  I  am  quite 
indifferent  to  such  criticisms,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  bring  criticism  into  contempt.  To  myself  it 
matters  little  ;  for  my  articles  will  be  read  long 
after  these  carpings  have  been  forgotten. 

What  we  want  is  further  evidence.  If  the  form 
grooseberry  can  be  found,  it  will  prove  the  matter. 
Indeed,  it  any  spelling  earlier  than  1570  can  be 
found,  we  shall  make  an  advance;  whereas  mere 
repetition  of  old  mistakes  is  only  a  sticking  in  the 
mud.  I  may  mention  that  the  Anglo-French 
grosiler  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  trans- 
late the  Lat.  ramnust  i.e.t  rhamnus  (Wright's 
1  Vocab.,'  558,  29). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  beg  leave  to  thank 
CUTHBERT  BEDS  heartily  for  the  rest  of  his  article, 
viz.,  the  part  in  which  he  deals  with  the  "  goose- 
sauce  "  legend.  His  remarks  go  far  towards  de- 
molishing it.  Of  course,  it  was  merely  Johnson's 
guess,  made  at  atime  when  guesses  were  worshipped. 
A  few  worshippers  of  guess  survive  still.  I  am  not 
of  these,  except  unconsciously;  the  old  leaven  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  note  on  '  Gooseberry,' 
CUTHBERT  BEDE  (without  appending  a  reference) 
attributes  to  Bishop  Warburton  a  statement  which 
he  may  very  probably  have  made,  but  for  which  he 
was  no  doubt  indebted  to  his  friend  Pope,  whose 
works  he  edited.  The  poet,  in  the  'Rape  of  the 
Lock,'  enumerating  "bodies  chang'd  to  various 
forms  by  Spleen,"  says  : — 

Here  living  Tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent :  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout  • 
A  pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks, 
Here  sighs  a  Jar,  and  there  a  Goose-pye  talks. 

Canto  iv.  49-52. 

Adding,  in  a  note,  "Alludes  to  a  real  fact,  a 
Lady  of  distinction  imagin'd  herself  iu  this  con 
dition."  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

I  am  glad  that  our  old  friend  CUTHBERT  BEDE 
has  "intervened"  (so  the  lawyers  have  it)  in  this 
great  gooseberry  affair  ;  for,  to  my  poor  thinking, 
his  plusquam-Purleian  diversions  have  more  gusto 
than  the  achievements  of  ST,  SWITHIN.  CUTH- 
BERT BEDE  writes  of  sauces,  and  specially  of 
apple  sauce,  with  such  a  just  and  proper  feel- 
ing that  I  am  moved  to  tell  him  a  part  of  my 
own  experience  in  that  branch  of  philology. 

Jamdudum  saucia  cura,"  to  me  as  well  as  to 


bishop  Burgess,  though  not  for  the  same  reason. 
And  I  have  eaten  two  species  thereof,  to  wit,  those 
mentioned  by  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  the  rich  and  lordly 
obster  and  the  vulgar  but  delicious  onion,  in 
combinations  as  memorable  as  they  were  unusual. 
[t  was  amid  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  at  the  table  of 
an  ancient  and  worthy  franklin,  now  no  more,  and 
we  had  lobster  sauce  with  boiled  fowl,  and  onion 
sauce  with  pheasant.  To  our  excellent  host  and 
;o  all  his  friends,  myself  included,  this  brilliant 
ntercourse  of  dainties  seemed  both  natural  and 
wise.  Nor  was  the  pleasing  supposition  falsified, 
at  least  in  my  own  case,  by  any  after  occurrence. 
What  digestions  we  had  in  those  days  ! 

A.  J.  M. 

In  Parkinson's  'Theater  of  Plants'  (1640), 
chapter  headed  "Uva  Crispa  sive  Grossularia, 
Gooseberryes,"  p.  1561, 1  find : — 

"  The  ordinary  sorts  grow  usually  in  the  hedges,  in 
sundry  places  of  France,  but  I  thinke  rather  planted  there 
for  defence  onely,  rather  than  that  they  are  naturall  to  the 
Country,  for  even  there  as  well  as  here,  they  are  planted 
in  Gardens,"  &c. 

'  It  is  called Gossularia  by  others,  because  they  are 

like  Grosses,  small  greene  figges." 

"The French  [call  it]  Groselles,^  Germanes Krussleer 

and  Kruselbeer and  we  in  English  Gooseberries,  but  in 

some  places  Feaberries  and  Wineberries." 

This  old  author  appears  to  associate  gooseberries 
with  France,  more  than  with  Germany. 

J.  F.  MANSERGH. 
Liverpool. 

LlTTLEHAMPTON     PARISH    CHURCH    (7th   S.    IV. 

368).— With  regard  to  the  former  church  of  Little- 
hampton,  I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  my  old  and 
valued  friend  the  late  Eev.  J.  C.  Green,'  vicar  of 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Kustington,  that  it  was  a 
very  ancient  building,  of  the  best  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  that  it  might  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired at  no  considerable  cost.  At  that  time  he 
held  the  livings  of  both  parishes,  but,  as  I  have 
frequently  heard  him  say,  gave  up  that  of  Little- 
hampton  in  disgust  when  he  found  that  the  ancient 
church  was  to  give  place  to  the  miserable  structure 
which  now  offends  the  eye  of  every  one  who  has 
not  an  eye  for  anything  but  ugliness. 

If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  Mr.  Green  had 
a  drawing  of  the  old  church,  which  may  probably 
be  still  in  possession  of  some  member  of  his  family. 
Most  likely  there  are  persons  living  who  can  cor- 
roborate what  I  have  said,  or  correct  it  if  it  be 
wrong.  Mr.  Green  himself  was  a  first-rate  anti- 
quary, and  never  gave  an  opinion  for  which  he 
had  not  the  best  authority. 

EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Worthing. 

P.S.— Horsfield,  in  his  'History  of  Sussex,' 
1835,  states  that 

"  the  old  church  was  of  low  structure,  and  consisted  »f  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  and  north  aisles,  divided  by 
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three  pointed  arches  on  the  south  side  and  two  on  the 
north  side,  the  space  of  the  western  arch  being  occupied 
by  a  small  low  tower*  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
was  a  small  chapel.  The  only  feature  of  the  ancient 
edifice  now  remaining  is  a  small  door  with  a  semicircular 
head  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  a  window  of 
four  lights,  having  ogee  heads,  and  the  arch  filled  with 
quatrefoils." 

Horsfield  says  the  present  church  was  erected  in 
1826,  at  a  cost  of  3,000?. 

WORDSWORTH  :  "  VAGRANT  REED  "  (7th  S.  iii. 
449  ;  iv.  16,  95). — A  lady  friend  of  pronounced 
"  bookish  "  tastes,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  dis- 
cussion, tells  me  that  in  her  pocket  copy  of  Words- 
worth (Kent  Bros.,  1881)  it  is  "  fragrant  reed,"  and 
she  asks  me  if  this  is  a  misprint.  I  have  replied 
that  I  think  it  is  unquestionably  one.  Eeeds,  for 
anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  fragrant 
on  "  the  spicy  shore  of  Araby  the  Blest,"  but  I 
should  not  suppose  that  they  are  so  on  the  shore  of 
the  Duddon.  Herrick,  in  his  little  poem  '  Oberon's 
Feast/  speaks  of"  sugared  rush."  Another  friend, 
to  whom  I  mentioned  this  reading,  says  ("jocu- 
larly," as  Dominie  Sampson  says)  that  "  fragrant 
reed n  is  suggestive  of  "  fragrant  weed"  !  I  may- 
say,  in  passing,  that  many  years  ago  I  heard  pri- 
vately that  Wordsworth  detested  the  "great 
plant,"  as  Charles  Lamb  calls  it.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, I  think  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt  that 
"  vagrant  reed "  is  the  correct  reading,  and  that 
the  meaning  is  what  J.  T.  B.,  W.  H.,  and  myself 
suggested.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

"VERNER'S  LAW"  (7th  S.  iv.  429).— The  best 
account  is  Verner's  own,  written  in  German ; 
published  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  97, 
in  1877.  In  English  there  is  a  discussion  of  it  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology.  But  the  most  accessible  and  simplest 
exposition  of  it  is  in  Skeat's  '  Principles  of  English 
Etymology,'  in  the  chapter  headed  "Verner's 
Law,"  viz.,  chap.  ix.  At  p.  148  of  that  book, 
where  the  law  is  stated,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  alter  the  words  "  but  if  it  precedes  the  position 
of  the  accent "  to  the  simple  word  "  otherwise." 

CELER. 

[SiR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  also  refers  to  the  work  of 
Prof.  Skeat.  A  work  by  Mr.  K.  Seymour  Conway  on 
"  Verner's  Law  in  England '  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Triibner.] 

SUBURBS  AND  ENVIRONS  (7th  S.  iii.  516 ;  iv. 
236,  292).— MR.  WHEATLET  might  have  added  to 
his  reply  on  this  subject  that  Mr.  Walford,  in  his 
'Greater  London,'  takes  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
fifteen-mile  circle  from  Charing  Cross  as  his  limit 
to  the  environs  of  our  capital,  having  treated  of  its 
suburbs  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  *  Old  and  New 
London.'  Mus  IN  URBE. 

GEOLOGY  (7th  S.  iv.  348). — An  early  example  of 
the  use  of  the  word  geology  as  a  scientific  term, 


with  a  reference  to  its  novelty,  may  be  found  in 
the  preface  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield's  magnificent 
'Description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.'  He  there 
refers  to  two  memoirs  presented  by  him  to  the 
Linnsean  Society  in  1800,  on  "some  important 
facts  in  that  part  of  natural  science  lately  called 
Geology."  The  work  itself  was  published  in  1816. 
EDMUND  VENABLES. 

"CRASID  CHALICHE"  (7th  S.  iv.  427).— Crased 
in  Chaucer  (as  quoted  in  Skeat,  '  Etym.  Diet.,'  s.v. 
"  Craze,"  which  see)  means  "  broken."  Will  your 
correspondent  tell  us  where  he  has  found  it  in 
"Anglo-Norman"?  It  is  said  in  the  above  dic- 
tionary to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin.  It  has  no 
more  to  do  with  crush  than  it  has  to  do  with  crunch 
or  crumple.  CELER. 

In  a  survey  of  Berwick  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  "the  vawlt  of  the  same  tower  is  so 
craysed  as,  for  doubt  of  fallinge  thereof,  ther  is  a 
prop  of  wod  set  upe  to  the  same,"  &c.  ('  Archseo- 
logia  ^Eliana,'  N.S.,  i.  94).  J.  fl.  WYLIE. 

Rochdale. 
[Many  correspondents  write  to  the  same  effect.] 

IMAGES  OF  THE  DOVE  AND  GOLDEN  ROSE  (7th  S. 
iv.  289).— The  golden  rose  is  thus  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Folkard's  'Plant  Lore':— 

"  In  mediaeval  days  the  Rose  had  a  Sunday  of  its  own 
at  Rome,  and  the  reigning  Pope  officiated  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Golden  Rose  upon  Mid-Lent  Sun- 
day. A  Golden  Rose  is,  even  in  our  own  enlightened 
times,  annually  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  sent  as  a  mark 
of  signal  pontifical  favour  to  some  royal  personage." 

C.  0.  B. 

THE  BEND  SINISTER  (7th  S.  iv.  401).— MR. 
DALLAS  has  pointed  out  with  perfect  accuracy  that 
the  bend  sinister  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  mark  of 
bastardy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  honourable 
ordinary,  which  has  lost  credit  from  confusion 
with  the  bastard  bar.  Nisbet  ('  Heraldry,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  24,  ed.  1816),  quotes 

"  an  article  relating  to  bastards  from  the  edict  or  law  of 
the  Archduke  Albert  and  Isabel,  concerning  the  ensigns 
of  the  nobility  of  the  Belgians,  proclaimed  the  14th  of 

December,  1616,  as  in  '  Prudentia  Heroica ' 'We  will 

and  expressly  command,  that  to  the  arms  of  bastards 
and  unlawful  children  (unless  they  be  legitimate  by 
letters  from  us  or  our  predecessors)  and  their  descend- 
ants, shall  be  added  a  difference,  and  notable  special 
mark,  to  wit,  to  the  arms  of  the  said  bastards  or  unlawful 
children,  a  bar,  and  to  that  of  their  descendants,  a  re- 
markable note  from  these  used  by  the  younger  descend- 
ants of  lawful  children,  under  the  pain,'  &c.  The  bar 
above  mentioned,  called  by  us  the  bastard  bar,  is  well 
known  through  all  Europe  as  a  mark  of  illegitimation. 
It  is  a  traverse,  which  comes  from  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  shield,  passing  to  the  right  corner  in  the  lowest 

part;  it is  called  by  the  Germans  barra,  and  with 

them  it  is  somewhat  broad,  near  almost  as  broad  as  the 
bend  sinister." 

This  authority  goes  on  to  mention  other  devices 
signifying  illegitimacy,  notably  one  which,  although 
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well  known  in  British  heraldry,  is  not  noticed  by 
MR.  DALLAS  :  "  The  bordure  gobonated  or  com- 
pon6  is  now  a  mark  of  bastardy  in  Britain,  by  our 
late  practices  "  (ibid.,  p.  25). 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Popular  errors  never  die  !  When  shall  we  cease 
to  be  told  that  the  bend  sinister  is  a  mark  of 
bastardy  ?  Ancient  differences  denoting  bastardy 
were,  no  doubt,  very  various,  and  are  now  merely 
matters  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  Take  the  modern 
practice.  The  baton  sinister  is  allowed  as  a 
difference  to  royal  bastards  only.  To  persons 
of  inferior  degree  the  bordure  wavy  is  invariably 
given  as  an  addition  to  the  arms,  and  the  crest  is 
charged  with  a  bendlet  wavy.  Any  one  who  con- 
sults Burke's  *  Peerage '  can  satisfy  himself  on 
this  point.  G.  M. 

CADOGAN  (7th  S.  iv.  467).— The  club  of  hair 
commonly  worn  by  young  French  ladies"  is  so 
called  after  a  well-known  Cadpgan  portrait  in 
which  the  sitter  wears  it,  the  print  from-which  is 
popular  in  France.  It  is  strange  that  Littre"  should 
not  have  known  this.  The  word  'is  pronounced 
Cd-td-gan,  and  is  sometimes  spelt  Catogan.  D. 

ARBOR  DAT  IN  CANADA  (7th  S.  iv.  85).— MR. 
PATTERSON  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  time,  place, 
and  occasion  in  supposing  the  establishment  of  an 
Arbor  Day  to  be  "  something  quite  new."  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  the  custom  has  spread  to  Canada, 
but  format  least  thirteen  years  it  has  been  an  insti- 
tution in  this  country. 

The  second  Wednesday  in  April,  1874,  was, 
under  the  influence  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  of  Nebraska,  designated  as  Arbor  Day,  on 
which  occasion  twelve  millions  of  trees  were  planted 
m  that  State  alone.  In  Minnesota,  the  third 
Tuesday  of  May  was  designated,  in  1876,  and 
1,342,886  trees  were  reported  as  planted.  The 
Governor  of  Michigan,  by  proclamation,  designated 
April  15,  1876,  as  Arbor  Day,  and  the  Governor 
of  Ohio  similarly  named  April  27,  1882.  In  other 
States  like  action  has  been  taken.  I  have  refreshed 
my  memory  of  these  facts  by  reference  to  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Hough,  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  whose 
successive  reports,  as  also  in  the  American  Journal 
<tf  Forestry,  your  correspondent  will  doubtless 
find  much  to  interest  him. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  1885,  published  a 
pamphlet  of  seventy-eight  pages  on  planting  trees 
m  school  grounds  and  the  celebration  of  Arbor 

GASTON  DE  BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 

SHAKING  HANDS  (7th  S.  iv.  408).— An  early 
Greek  writer  who  explains  or  notes  the  custom  is 
the ^scholiast  upon  the  passage  inthe'Nubes'  to 
which  MR.  BUTLER  refers,  who  observes  :  £<9os  «V2 
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aAA?}Aois.  This  was  sometimes  accomplished  by 
proxy .^  Polysenus  observes :  ^Apcra/fys  eTroAiopKei 
Bap/ccuo-us*  TOJV  8%  ?rpos  avrbv  irp€(r/3£V(rafj,€v<av 
irtpl  StaAvo-ecos,  w/ioAoytyo-e,  KCU  Se£iav  currots 
e7re/jt\^€  v6n<$  IIcpo'tKa),  KCU  TT)V  TroAtop/aav  Sia- 
Avo-as,  K.T.  A.  ('  Strut/  1.  vii.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  660, 
Lug.,  Bat.,  1691). 

When  Themistocles  went  to  Admetus  he  took 
refuge  in  the  "  sacrarium."  So,  "  inde  npn  prius 
egressus  est  quain  rex  eum  data  dextra  in  fidem 
recepit "  (Corn.  Nep.,  '  Vit.  Themist.,'  8).  t 

Mention  is  made  of  the  custom  in  Virgil,  as  for 
a  sign  of  hospitality,  '  -33n./  iii.  83,  or  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  treaty,  viii.  169.  Compare  2  Kings  x.  15. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  '  Iliad '  and 
'  Odyssey ';  and  in  his  commentary  on  '  II.,'  A.  427, 
Eustathius  states  that  there  are  three  parts  of  man 
to  which  appeal  is  made  in  supplication — the  head 
or  chin,  Sta  TO  ^yejuovi/coV ;  the  right  hand,  Sta 
TO  TTpaKTiKov  ;  and  the  knees,  Sta  TO  BaSumKifv 
(Hofm.,  « Lex.  Univ.'). 

An  historic  instance  pf  refusal  to  accept  the 
right  hand  is  that  of  Archbishop  Dunstan  rejecting 
the  offer  of  his  hand  by  King  Eadgar,  after  his  sin 
in  the  Abbey  of  Wilton  : — 

"  Ubi  vero  res  Dunstano  innotuit  acerbo  moerore  per- 
cussus  est.  Igitur  cum  pro  re  non  segnia  ad  regem 
veniret,  et  illi  venienti  pro  more  ocurreret,  eumque 
per  manum  ad  solium  perducere  vellet,  manum  Dun- 
stanus  turbato  vultu  retraxit  nee  earn  ab  homine  con- 
tingi  passus  est."—'  Vita  S.  Dunst.,'  p.  210,  Rolls  Series. 

This  brought  the  king  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt. 
ED.  MARSHALL. 

As  to  "  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Nestorian 
salute  "—incorrectly  given,  however,  by  MR.  BUT- 
LER, since  in  the  original  it  is  3e£«f  ^vrrafyvTo — 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  It  simply 
means  "  shaking  hands,"  in  token  of  friendship, 
agreement,  &c.  What  Aristophanes  makes  Strep- 
siades  to  say  (' Nubes/  18)  is  quite  conclusive 
on  the  point  :  KVCTOV  /xe  KCU  rrjv  Xe*Pa  ^°s  T*)v 
Se£iav  (kiss  me,  and  give  the  right  hand).  As 
another  instance,  and  one  even  older,  I  may  quote 
Jehu's  address  to  Jehonadab  (2  Kings  x.  15),  "  Is 
thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ? 
And  he  answered,  It  is.  If  it  be,  give  me  thine 
hand.  And  he  gave  him  his  hand."  This  shows 
clearly  that  shaking  hands  is  not  a  custom  "  origin- 
ally British."  As  against  this  it  is  "  a  custom  as 
old  as^  the^  hills."  The  real  literal  meaning  of 
St^iy  r)<T7rd£ovTo  is,  they  greeted  or  saluted  with 
the  right  (hand),  ytipi,  of  course,  being  under- 
stood. EDMUND  TEW,  M.A. 

"  Grasping  hands  is  a  gesture  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  antiquity  as  a  legal  act,  symbolic  of  the  parties 
joining  in  compact,  peace,  or  friendship ;  this  ia  well 
seen  in  marriage,  where  the  hand  grasp  was  part  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  ceremony,  as  was  the  '  dextrarum  junctio ' 
of  Home,  which  passed  on  into  the  Christian  rite.  In 
the  classic  world  we  see  it  passing  into  a  mere  salutation, 
as  where  the  tiresome  acquaintance  met  by  Horace  in 
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his  stroll  along  the  Via  Sacra  seizes  bis  hand  (Hor, 
«Sat.,'i.9):- 

Arreptaque  manu,  '  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ? ' 
Giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  9)  passed 
naturally  into  a  salutation  throughout  Christendom,  and 
spread,  probably  from    Byzantium,  over  the    Moslem 

world The  variety  called  in  English  'shaking  hands ' 

(Germ.  Hdnde-schiitteln)  only  appears  to  have  become 

usual  in  the  Middle  Ages But  it  has  been  especially 

English  traders  and  missionaries  who  of  late  have  intro- 
duced shaking  hands  far  and  wide  in  the  world,  so  that 
even  such  rude  peoples  as  Australians  and  Hottentots, 
Eskimo  and  Fuegians,  unite  in  practising  this  modern 
civilized  custom."  — E.  B.  Tylor,  in  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  s.v.  "Salutations." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  this  custom 
occurs  in  the  first  book  of  the  '  ^Eneid,'  1.  408, 
where  yEneas  asks  his  goddess  mother,  Venus, 

Cur  dextrao  jungere  dextram 
Non  datur  ? 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

ASPARAGUS  (7th  S.  iv.  388).— See  the  'New 
English  Dictionary,'  s.v.,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  material  for  the  history  of  the  thing  as 
well  as  the  name.  W.  C.  B. 

CHARACTERS  IN  *  MATTINS  AND  MUTTONS  '  (7th 
S.  iv.  408).— With  the  exception  of  the  two 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  I  believe  that 
no  other  pseudonyms  are  ascribed  to  the  Brighton 
clergy  of  that  date.  As  to  Mr.  Pordage,  he  was  a 
Midland-county  rector,  who  was  greatly  respected 
in  his  country  parish,  and  has  long  since  gone  to  his 
rest.  It  is  not  needful  to  disclose  his  real  name, 
but  I  may  say  that  the  character  was  a  very  true 
sketch  from  life.  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

BISHOPS  IN  DISTRESS  (7th  S.  iv.  387).— The 
names  of  some  of  these  Greek  bishops  are  given  in 
extracts  from  other  churchwardens'  accounts  in 
3rd  S.  iii.  230.  In  1662  Anastasius  Comnenus, 
Archbishop  of  Laodicea,  was  a  pensioner  of  Bishop 
Cosin  (see  Oosin's  '  Correspondence,"  ii.  102). 

W.  C.  B. 

TURKS  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO 
(7th  S.  iv.  368, 412).— Hammer  states  that,  according 
to  the  Turkish  historians,  tobacco  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  A.D.  1605. 
Within  the  brief  space  of  half  a  century  the  weed 
rose  into  general  favour  among  the  true  believers, 
in  spite  of  many  severe  edicts  against  it.  Coffee, 
tobacco,  opium,  and  wine  are  often  alluded  to  by 
the  Oriental  poets  as  "the  four  elements  of  the 
world  of  enjoyment,"  or  as  "the  four  cushions  of 
the  couch  of  pleasure";  legal  writers,  on  the 
contrary,  condemned  them  as  "  the  four  columns  of 
the  tent  of  lechery,"  or  as  "  the  four  ministers  of 
the  Devil."  Allame,  chief  of  the  e"mirs  (died  in 
1607),  in  order  to  please  Murad  IV.,  wrote  a 
treatise  in  which  he  recommended  a  decoction  of 


bean-pods  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  condemned 
the  habit  of  smoking.  The  Sheik  Ibrahim  Likani, 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  Egypt  (died  in  1630), 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  tobacco.  Cf .  '  Histoire  d« 
1'Empire  Ottoman '  (Paris,  1837)  vol.  viii.  pp.  90, 
91,  374,  375.  L.  L.  K. 

Hull. 

FORSOOK  (7th  S.  iv.  168,  354).— A  reference  to 
Cruden's  '  Concordance  '  reveals  the  fact  that  this 
word  occurs  some  twenty- four  times  in  the  A.V. 
Besides  the  instance  cited  by  MR.  BIRKBECK 
TERRY,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  gives  the  following 
in  her  '  Concordance  to  Shakespeare '  (to  save  space 
I  only  give  the  reference):  'Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,'  IV.  iv.;  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
III.  ii.;  'King  John,'  V.  vii.;  'Richard  II.,' 

II.  iii.;  '  Richard  III.,'  II.  i.;  '  Timon  of  Athens/ 

III.  iv. ;    '  Coriolanus,'  IV.  v.     Possibly  these 
quotations  my  assist  your  correspondent.    Does 
Tennyson  use  this  word  in  his  later  poems  ?    It  is 
not  given  in  Brightwell's  '  Concordance  to  Tenny- 
son '  (1869).  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

A  PAINTER'S  BLUNDER  (7th  S.  iv.  388).— Is  this 
not  easily  accounted  for  by  the  reversal  which 
takes  place  sometimes  in  the  engraving.  For 
example,  I  have  a  proof  of  the  largest  plate  (16  in. 
by  26J  in.)  ever  etched  by  Mr.  A.  Legros.  It  is 
the  interior  of  a  church,  with  the  musicians  play- 
ing. In  the  foreground  one  is  represented  playing 
the  violoncello  with  his  left  hand  ;  but  if  the 
plate  were  reversed,  and  held  to  the  light,  he  would 
be  playing  with  his  right  hand,  as  originally 
drawn.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

BELLINGHAM  (7th  S.  iv.  87,  217,  336).— MR. 
WALFORD'S  interposition  seems  to  have  had  a 
don't-nail-his-ears-to-the-pump  effect.  In  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  list  of  names  that  he  proposes  to 
insert  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ' 
under  G,  in  the  Athenceum,  Oct.  21,  the  very  first 
name,  oddly  enough,  is  Greenacre. 

Is  there  not  a  sufficient  notice  of  Bellingham, 
with  woodcut  portrait,  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine about  the  date  of  his  shooting  Percival  ? 

Q.  V. 

As  the  originator  of  this  correspondence,  I 
think  I  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words. 
Until  I  took  up  'N.  &  Q.'  I  did  not  imagine 
that  any  one  would  have  troubled  to  take  into 
question  the  remark  of  MR.  WALFORD  in  com- 
paring Bellingham  —  whose  name  will  always 
be  remembered  by  every  English  schoolboy— 
with  Thurtell  and  "Mr."  Peace  (as  he  euphe- 
mistically designates  that  arch-scoundrel);  but 
as  MR.  WARD  and  MR.  GARDINER  have  both 
replied  to  MR.  WALFORD,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  adding  a  few  words.  I  still  hold  that 
Bellingham  deserves  a  place  in  this  voluminous 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography/  There  is  no 
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necessity  of  turning  the  work  into  a  "  guide  book 
to  a  chamber  of  horrors,"  as  MB.  WALFORD  in- 
sinuates ;  but  when,  as  I  stated  in  my  first  query, 
Abbadie,  a  Frenchman,  is  the  first  name  that 
greets  the  eye  in  a  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy' presumably  English,  we  might  be  told 
something  about  a  man  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  his  infamy — an  historic  infamy,  not  the 
same  thing  at  all  as  that  of  the  men  MR.  WAL- 
FORD mentions.  EDWARD  K.  VYVYAN. 

SIR  REES  AP  THOMAS  (7th  S.  iv.  307).— There 
is  a  short  notice  of  Sir  Rees  in  Add.  MSS.,  Brit. 
Mus.,  6298,  No.  92,  and  another  in  Fuller's 
*  Worthies,'  ii.  581.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Donat's, 
Glam.,  there  was  an  inscription  to  Thos.  Stradling, 
who  died  in  1480,  which  states  that  his  wife,  Jenet 
Matthew  of  Rayder,  "after  his  death  married  Sir 
Rees  ap  Thomas,  KG.,  and  died  at  Picton  Castle, 
Feb.  5,  1539,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Preaching  Friars,  Carmarthen,  with  the  said  Sir 
Reee."  J.  H.  PARRY. 

ARTICLES  AND  INJUNCTIONS  (7th  S.  iv.  389).— 
This  is  the  book  known  as  Bishop  Sparrow's 
'  Collection,'  1661.  W.  C.  B. 

Anthony  Sparrow,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Nor- 
wich, published  a  '  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunc- 
tions,' &c.,  in  quarto,  London,  1661,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1671,  1675,  and  1684.  The  work 
queried  about  is  apparently  one  of  these  four 
editions.  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

PEASANTRY:  POPULATION  (7tb  S.  iv.  265).— 
Cobbett  was  mistaken  in  calling  peasantry  a  new 
word.  Goldsmith  uses  it  in  his  'Deserted  Village  ' 
11.  55-6  :— 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

The  word  had,  however,  appeared  in  English  much 

earlier,  as  it  is  found  in  Bacon's  'Life  of  Kins 

Henry  VII.'  (p.  72,  ed.  1876)  :— 
"And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  Prance  and  Italy,  and 

some  parts  abroad,  where  in  effect  all  is  noblesse   or 

peasantry. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
DUKE  WITH  THE  SILVER  HAND  (7th  S.  iii.  477- 
iv.  213,  338,433).— The  phrase  was  not  my  manu- 
facture, or  I  should  not  have  been  seeking  its 
solution  for  three  or  four  years.  However,  duke 
—king  or  ruler  is  no  novelty.  Shakespeare  calls 
the  King  of  Athens  "Duke  Theseus,"  and  Horace 
calls  the  King  of  Troy  (Laomedon)  « the  fraudulent 
duke"  ('Odes,'  III.  iii.  24),  because  he  borrowed 
money  from  the  temples  and  never  returned  it. 
We  have  also  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  Duke  of 

alma,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  &c.,  with  several 
Grand  Dukes,  besides  the  Dukes  of  Edom,  as 

)uke  Timnah  Duke  Aliab,  Duke  Aholibamah, 
with  several  Others  (1  Chron.  i.  51-54).  After  all 


"  duke  "  is  a  better  term  than  "  king  "  for  Nuad, 
who  was  a  chieftain  rather  than  a  king ;  and  Ire- 
land had  scores  of  such  dukes  contemporary.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  there  were  as  many  as  fifty- 
four  at  one  period.  E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

ARMS  ON  CHURCH  WINDOW  (7th  S.  iv.  328). — 
I  wish  J.  H.  G.  had  said  in  what  county  his  old 
country  church  is  situate.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  fragments  of  glass  he  mentions  (if  his 
church  be  in  the  east  of  England)  are  not  part  of  a 
coat  of  arms,  but  what  Dowsing  and  his  crew  in 
the  year  1643  brake  down,  calling  them  "  super- 
stitious pictures "  (v.  Carter's  '  Hist  of  Cambs.,' 
1753).  WM.  GRAHAM  F.  PIGOTT. 

Abington  Pigotts,  Royston. 

ARMS  (7th  S.  iv.  329).— Pap  worth  gives  for  these 
arms:  Garland,  co.  Lincoln;  Goband,  co.  Lincoln. 
Glover's  Ordinary :  Sir  John  Gouband,  co.  Lincoln, 
also  "Loterell";  and  a  Roll  circa  1286,  Harl.  MS. 
6137,  Hugh  Wake.  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

Gules,  two  bars  or,  in  chief  three  bezants,  is 
borne  by  the  following  families:  Garland,  co. 
Lincoln  ;  Garland  or  Garlant ;  Goband,  Gobontf, 
or  Gonband,  co.  Lincoln ;  Goland ;  Monsire  le 
Goband  ;  Sire  Johan  Gobaud  ;  Monsire  Gobaud  ; 
Sir  John  Gouband,  co.  Lincoln  ;  Loterell ;  Hugh 
Wake.  From  '  Ordinary  of  British  Armorials/  by 
Papworth  and  Morant,  p.  28.  If  W.  C.  L.  F. 
would  give  place  and  county,  a  more  definite  con- 
clusion might  be  arrived  at.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

LORD  FROWYKE  (7th  S.  iv.  169,  295).— In 
Chauncy's  'History/  to  which  I  referred,  Henry 
Fro  wick  is  called  Lord  of  Brickham  and  Oldfold. 
Oldfold  is  in  Surrey,  and  the  last  Henry  is  called 
Lord  of  Weld  (e.  g.y  Willian)  and  North  Mimms,  in 
com.  Herts.,  jure  uxoris  Anne,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Robert  Knowles,  Lord  of  North  Mimms.  They 
had  no  male  issue.  This  title  therefore  arose  from 
his  being  lord  of  several  manors— two  in  St.  Albans, 
Weld,  and  North  Mimms.  Is  this  a  likely  in- 
terpretation ?  M.A.Oxon. 

"  NOM  DE  PLUME  "  (7th  S.  iii.  348  ;  iv.  17,  331). 
—In  looking  through  a  number  of  French  diction- 
aries I  have  come  upon  one  which  favours  Miss 
BUSK'S  view  of  this  phrase,  viz.,  Chambers'* 
small  '  English,  French,  and  German  Dictionary ' 
(Murray,  1883).  In  this  work  we  have,  s.v. 
"  Name,"  "  Assumed,  nom  de  plume ;  assumed  (to 
deceive),  pseudonyme."  So  far  as  the  dictionaries 
are  concerned,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  m 
those  which  have  not  the  phrase  in  question  thi 
those  which  have.  ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago,  on  my  return  fi 

Paris,  that  1  saw  the  last  communication  on  

above  subject.     DR.  CHANCE  is  quite  right  ii 
stating  that  nom  de  plume  is  not  used,  or  e1 
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known,  in  France.  It  was  coined  in  England,  wher 
it  is  restricted  to  newspaper  style,  and  it  neve 
crossed  the  Channel.  I  cannot  conceive  how  sac 
an  expression  found  its  way  even  to  the  lowe 
strata  of  English  literature.  If  we  are  to  admi 
nom  deplume,  we  may  as  well  have  nom  de  ciseauz 
for  the  piratical  compiler  who  cuts  up,  nom  d 
ciseau  for  a  sculptor,  nom  de  pinceau  for  a  painter 
&c.  The  three  synonymous  expressions  pseudonym 
assumed  name,  and  borrowed  name,  ought  to  b 
enough,  without  jumbling  foreign  words  togethe 
in  a  way  which  makes  no  sense. 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 
Brighton. 

CURIOUS  PASSOVER  CUSTOM  IN  ALGERIA  (7th  S 
iv.  326). — The  painting  of  a  hand  on  the  houses  in 
Tunis,  Algiers,  &c.,  is  not  a  Jewish  custom  at  all 
but  is  common  to  the  natives  of  these  and  othe 
countries.  It  is  always  an  emblem  of  good  luck 
and  is  in  Syria,  also  in  Naples,  a  charm  against  th 
evil  eye.  The  hands  arranged  in  form  of  a  branch 
are  merely  an  aesthetic  form  of  the  charm.  The 
reason  Jews  put  it  on  their  walls  at  Passover  is 
because  at  that  season  of  the  year  their  houses  are 
renovated  inside  and  out.  Capt.  Conder  remarks 
that  the  hand  was  in  use  as  a  charm  by  the  Phos 
nicians,  and  occurs  on  votive  steles  at  Carthage — 
the  site  of  the  modern  Tunis — whence  it  doubtless 
spread  to  neighbouring  states.  He  also  relates 
that  the  "  hand  is  painted  on  walls,  and  occurs,  for 
instance,  in  the  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  also  common  in  Ireland  and 
in  India  (Swa's  hand),  and  on  early  sceptres.' 
Enamelled  hands  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  amulets.  A.  A. 

JAMES  II.  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  (7th  S.  iv. 
407,  431).— LORD  WOLSELKY  will  find  among  the 
Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
several  warrants  authorizing  the  erection  of  the 
royal  camps  at  Tunbridge  Wells  temp.  Charles  II. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

LADY  OF  THE  HAYSTACK  (7th  S.  iv.  469).— For 
some  account  of  this  unfortunate  wanderer  see  my 
note  3rd  S.  vii.  333.  HUGH  OWEN,  F.S.A. 

[•On  referring  to  MR.  OWEN'S  communication  we  find 
already  supplied  the  substance  of  replies  from  corre- 
spondents. If  MR.  WARHER  will  send  a  large  directed 
and  stamped  envelope  we  will  forward  him  the  commu- 
nications we  may  receive.  ] 

CANDLE  RENT  (7th  S.  iv.  327).— I  think  that 
the  extract  from  Hone's  '  Every  Day  Book,'  vol.  ii., 
which  I  give  below,  may  furnish  DR.  MURRAY 
with  the  explanation  as  to  candle  rents  which  he 
desires.  The  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  de- 
scriptive of  a  curious  custom  of  dividing  two  pieces 
of  common  land  called  East  and  West  Dolemoors, 
in  the  parish  of  Puxton,  near  Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset,  before  they  were  enclosed  in  1811  under 


the  provisions  of  the  Enclosure  Act.  The  writer 
fully  sets  forth  the  quaint  custom  of  marking  the 
land,  and  also  sundry  apples  to  correspond,  then 
how  each  commoner  drew  one  of  the  apples  from  a 
bag,  and  took  possession  of  the  piece  of  land  bear- 
ing the  similar  mark  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  then 
proceeds : — 

"  An  adjournment  then  took  place  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  overseers,  where  a  certain  number  of  acres  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses,  and  called  the 
'  out-let  or  out-drift '  were  let  by  inch  of  candle. 

"  During  the  time  of  letting  the  whole  party  were  to 
keep  silence  (except  the  person  who  bid)  under  the 
penalty  of  one  shilling.  When  any  one  wished  to  bid  he 
named  the  price  he  would  give,  and  immediately  de- 
posited a  shilling  on  the  table  where  the  candle  stood ; 
the  next  who  bid  also  named  his  price  and  deposited  his 
shilling  in  like  manner,  and  the  person  who  first  bid  was 
then  to  take  up  his  shilling.  The  business  of  letting  thus 
proceeded  till  the  candle  was  burnt  out,  and  the  last 
bidder,  prior  to  that  event,  was  declared  the  tenant  of 
the  out-let,  or  out-drift,  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  books  of  accounts  of  the  overseers  of  the  Dole- 
moors,  containing  rough  drawings  of  the  various 
marks  and  many  interesting  items,  are  still  in  Pux> 
ton  parish  chest.  They  commence  in  1685. 

ERNEST  E.  BAKER. 

This  expression  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  "  light 
shot "  or  "  candle  money,"  of  which  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (1806,  part  ii.  p.  902)  re- 
marks that  it  "  was  discharged  three  times  a  year ; 
a  halfpenny  worth  of  wax  from  each  hide  of  land 
upon  Easter  Eve,  All  Saints,  and  Candlemas." 
Fuller,  in  his « Church  History  of  Britain,' vi.  v.  16, 
says  :— 

'  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  shifts,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Paul's,  in  giving  up  their  accounts  to  the 
King's  commissioners,  pretended  themselves  yearly  losers 
yy  some  of  these  chantries.  For,  generally,  they  were 
Bounded  on  candle-rents  (houses  are  London's  land), 
vhich  were  subject  to  casualty,  reparations,  and  vaca- 
lons.  In  such  intervals,  though  the  house  (wherewith 
the  chantry  was  endowed)  wanted  a  tenant,  yet  the 
chantry  must  not  want  a  chaplain  to  officiate  for  the 
dead." 

This  passage  seems  to  explain,  with  reference  to 
,he  insecurity  of  candle  rents,  the  quotations  given 
>y  DR.  MURRAY.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Surely  candle  rents  must  have  been  some  kind 
f  ground  rents,  payable  on  February  2,  Candlemas 
)ay  !  CLARANCE  F.  LEIGHTON. 

KEENE  AND  ANDREWS  FAMILIES  (7th  S.  iv.  249, 

J75).  —  The  following    extract    from  '  Graduati 

Cantabrigienses '  (1823),  p.  271,  will  be  of  interest 

o  MR.  WALFORD,  "Keene,  Edm.,  *Cai.,  A.B. 

733  ;  A.M.  1737;  *Pet.,  S.T.P.,  1749."    To  this 

s  added,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  following 

ote,  "Coll.  Pet.   Mag.  1748;   Episc.  Cestrens. 

752;  Eliens.  1771.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

LEASE  OP  999  YEARS  (7th  S.  iii.  450 ;  iv.  72, 
76,  334,  416).— There  is  theoretically  no  limit  to 
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the  number  of  years  for  which  property  may  be 
leased.  For  the  purposes  of  marriage  settlements 
and  (formerly)  mortgages,  terms  of  much  longer 
duration  are  frequently  made.  I  recently  came 
across  a  deed  which  created  a  term  of  5,000  years. 
This  is  the  longest  I  remember. 

A.   COLLINGWOOD  LEE. 

Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

In  Coleman's  catalogues  of  this  year  is  a  deed 
between  Daniel  Knight,  of  Stedham,  Sussex,  and 
Daniel  Knight,  his  son,  and  John  Knight,  his 
grandson,  and  Kichard  Allwyn,  gent.,  relating  to 
land,  &c.,  in  Ipeing,  in  Sussex,  being  a  lease  for 
9,999  years,  dated  June  12,  1675.  H.  H.  B. 

Your  correspondent  at  the  last  reference  writes, 
he  supposes  999  years  is  the  longest  contract  the 
English  law  allows.  I  hold  a  property  on  lease  for 
9,999  years  from  Jan.  21,  1791.  B.  R. 

FINGER-KINGS  :  GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES 
(7th  S.  iv.  329).  —  Any  book  about  Gretna 
Green?  "'The  Gretna  Green  Memoirs,'  by 
Robert  Elliott,  with  introduction  and  appendix 
by  Rev.  Caleb  Brown,  published  by  the  Gretna 
Green  Parson  at  16,  Leicester  Square,  1842,  of 
whom  only  it  can  be  obtained."  For  this,  with 
various  other  notices,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4tt  S.  x.  8,  74, 
111,  195.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

DERAILED,  A  NEW  WORD  (7th  S.  iv.  365).— I 
observe  at  the  above  reference  that  MR.  E.  LEATON 
BLENKINSOPP  calls  attention  to  derailed  as  a  new 
English  word  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Times. 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned  the  word  may  be 
new,  but  it  has  long  been  in  common  use  in 
America.  The  number  of  similarly  new  words  em- 
ployed in  American  railroad  phraseology  would 
make  an  interesting  study.  MILLER  CHRISTY. 

Chelmsford. 

This  word  appears  to  be  an  importation  from 
America.  It  is  given  in  Annandale's  edition  of  the 
*  Imperial  Dictionary,'  1883. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

HAVANT  (7th  S.  iv.  428).— The  name  of  Havant 
in  Anglo-Saxon  charters  is  Hamanfunta  ('Cart. 
Saxon.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  411).  This  name  is  used  in  2 
grant  of  JEthelstan,  and  has  reference  to  the  spring! 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  and  near  this  town 
Fontley,  near  Fareham,  and  Moltisfont,  neai 
Romsey,  are  places  whose  names  are  also  derivec 
from  remarkable  springs.  The  change  in  pronun- 
ciation of/  into  v  is  a  common  one  in  Hampshire 
dialect. 

The  "  lavants  "  are  the  bourn  springe,  and  are 
well  known  in  connexion  with  the  geology  of  the 
chalk.  A  lavant  occurs  on  the  east  of  the  parish  of 
Chalton,  not  far  from  Havant,  the  spring  bursting 
out  usually  about  February,  sometimes  higher  up 
and  sometimes  lower  down  the  chalk  valley,  de- 


>ending  on  the  amount  of  rainfall  some  months 
)efore.  At  Hambledon,  about  eight  miles  from 
Savant  in  another  direction,  a  lavant  occurs  after 
ery  wet  seasons  only.  The  last  was,  I  think,  in 
;he  winter  of  1879-80.  We  have  many  examples 
Hampshire  of  lavants  or  bourns,  which  are 
streams  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  each 
fear.  Havant  as  a  name  for  part  of  Chichester  is 
probably  derived  from  the  site  of  some  old  spring. 

T.  W.  SHORE. 
Southampton. 

RUSTICUS  scarcely  needs  the  reminder  that 
Lavant  is  a  place-name  in  Sussex,  and  that  the 
river  on  which  the  city  of  Chichester  stands  is  so 
named  in  connexion  therewith.  The  Lavants  may 
be  converted  into  the  Hayles,  which  is  a  river- 
name.  See  also  Hayling  Island,  Hants.  Lavo, 
lavare,  speaks  for  itself.  Havant  I  should  connect 
with  "  haven  ";  see  Langston  Harbour,  close  by. 

A.  HALL. 

GEORGE  PSALMANAZAR  (7th  S.  iv.  429).— Ac- 
cording to  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  (ninth 
edition)  Psalmanazar  "was  born  about  1679,  pro- 
bably in  Languedoc."  He  died  in  Ironmonger 
Row,  Old  Street,  London,  on  May  3,  1763.  His 
'  Memoirs/  which  appeared  in  1764,  "  do  not  dis- 
close his  real  name  or  the  place  of  his  birth." 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

In  Bouillet's  'Diet.  TJniverselle '  it  is  said  that 

he  was  born  in  1679  in  the  south  of  France,  but 

that  his  real  name  has  never  been  known.     He 

published  his '  Memoirs '  in  1764  without  giving  it. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

SONG  BY  THE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE  (7th  S. 
iv.  386).— In  the  quarto  edition  of  "  Travels  in  the 

Interior  Districts  of  Africa in  the  Years  1795, 

1796,  and  1797,  by  Mungo  Park,  Surgeon.     With 

an    Appendix by   Major    Rennell.      London, 

Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  &  Co.  for  the  Author, 
and  sold  by  G.  &  W.  Nicol,  Booksellers  to  His 
Majesty,  Pall  Mall,  1799,"  I  find  printed  after 
the  preface,  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  the  "  Post- 
script," "A  Negro  Song  from  Mr.  Park's  Travels," 
in  two  stanzas,  with  a  different  chorus  for  each 
stanza.  The  first,  beginning — 

The  loud  wind  roar'd,  the  rain  fell  fast, 
and  the  chorus  to  the  first  stanza, — 

The  White  Man,  shall  our  pity  share; 

Alas,  no  wife  or  mother's  care 

For  him,  the  milk  or  corn  prepare, 

are  set  to  music  on  the  next  two  pages  by  G.  G. 
Ferrari.  The  translation  of  the  words,  "  Sung  by 
one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort 
of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,"  is 
that  of  Mungo  Park  himself  in  p.  198  of  the 
'Narrative.'  The  Duchess  has  paraphrased  the 
first  six  lines  and  the  first  chorus  as  literally  as 
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was  consistent  with  the  necessities  of  rhyme  and 
metre  ;  but  the  last  six  lines  and  the  second  chorus 
have  been  added  by  the  Duchess,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  annotated  song,  though  they  could,  of 
course,  be  sung  to  the  same  music.  The  words  of 
the  second  chorus  are :  — 

Go,  White  Man,  go ;  but  with  thee  bear 
The  Negro's  wish,  the  Negro's  prayer; 
Remembrance  of  the  Negro's  care. 

G.  G.  Ferrari  has  set  the  words  to  an  adagio 
graceful  and  plaintive  as  the  words.  In  his  quota- 
tion MR.  GEORGE  ELLIS  has  omitted  the  choruses 
and  the  definite  article  with  which  the  first  line 
commences.  NINA  NAPIER  AND  ETTRICK. 

The  music  was  "composed  and  inscribed  to  Miss 
Goodall  by  John  Goss,"  and  the  song  was  printed 
by  the  Kegent's  Harmonic  Institution,  Lower 
Saloon,  Argyll  Eooms,  London.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

ROSAMOND  CLIFFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  248,  372). — 
It  is  agreed  that  Geoffrey,  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  was  about  twenty  when  named  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln  in  1173,  and  "anno  jetatis 
quasi  quadragesimo"  in  1191.  His  birth,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  somewhere  between  1151 
and  1153 ;  but  if,  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
writes,  Geoffrey  was  "born  about  the  year  1158," 
then  it  surely  follows  that  he  was  not  a  son  of 
Kosamond,  because  by  that  date  she  had  made  her 
profession  as  a  nun  at  Godstow,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  her  conventual  vows  were  not  rigidly 
kept.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  Geoffrey's  mother 
is  Walter  Map.  He  makes  her  out  to  have  been 
of  the  lowest  class.  The  name  he  gives  to  her  is 
"Ykenai''or«Hikenai." 

H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

The  supposition  that  this  lady's  name  was  Joan 
must  yield  to  the  "Rosamunda  filia  nostra"  of  her 
father's  charter.  She  was  mother  of  William 
Longespee,  born  about  1175,  but  assuredly  not  of 
Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  born  in  1159,  for 
she  was  a  girl  in  1173.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Henry  was  privately  married  in  1149.  He  may 
have  been  so,  though  there  is  no  real  evidence  of 
it,  and  possibly  to  the  mother  of  Geoffrey;  but 
Rosamond,  who  belongs  entirely  to  his  later  life, 
is  out  of  the  question.  Twenty-five  years  since  I 
entertained  the  view  of  your  correspondents  who 
identify  Rosamond  with  the  mother  of  Geoffrey. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  untenable. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

The  mother  of  Henry's  son  Geoffrey,  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  Ykenai  or  Hikenai,  as  is  known  from 
contemporary  authority.  This  was  discussed  in  the 
Guardian  in  1882.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

With  reference  to  MRS.  BOGER'S  suggestion  of 
the  destruction  of  papers  relating  to  the  probable 


marriage  of  Joan  Clifford,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
then,  or  for  a  long  time  after,  there  would  be  in  the 
usual  course  "  papers  "  or  "  records  "  of  a  marriage 
by  simple  contract.  HYDE  CLARKE. 

[Many   other   communications  thankfully   acknow- 
ledged.] 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Archives  of  Andover.    By  Kev.  C.  Collier  and  Rev. 

R.  H.  Clutterbuck.  Part  I.  (Andover,  Holmes.) 
THE  editors  have  acted  wisely  in  beginning  their 
contemplated  series  of  town  documents  with  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  St.  Mary's.  These  extend  from 
1470  to  1473.  We  may  presume  that  every  parish  church 
had  at  one  time  its  volumes  of  accounts  ;  records  of  this 
kind  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Reformation  are  now  of 
the  utmost  rarity.  All  those  that  extend  back  beyond 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Reformation  settlement  was  put  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, ought  to  be  preserved  in  type  without  delay.  It  ia 
not  often  that  historical  characters  flit  across  the  pages 
of  these  old  parochial  memoranda.  We  have,  however,  an 
instance  here.  An  entry  informs  us  that  eight  pence  was 
paid  to  the  ringers  "  when  my  lord  of  Clarence  and  my  lady 
came  to  towne."  This  is  George,  the  brother  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1461, 
and  murdered  in  1477.  The  "my  lady"  is  Isabel, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

As  in  many  other  church  accounts,  players  are  men- 
tioned. We  find  the  authorities  received  xxvj"  viijd 
"  de  le  pleyers  money."  Had  they  given  performances 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  funds;  or  was  this  sum 
collected  as  a  payment  for  the  players  when  they  came  to 
amuse  the  people?  At  Andover,  as  in  many  other 
places,  a  charge  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  was  paid 
to  the  churchwardens  for  premission  to  bury  in  the 
church.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  held  that  the 
fees  for  intramural  burials  belong  to  the  rector  or  vicar 
only.  The  king's  ale  is  mentioned  several  times.  It  was 
probably  a  feast  held  when  there  was  a  representation  of 
the  three  Kings  of  Cologne  coming  to  worship  the  infant 
Saviour.  "The  box  unto  our  lords  body"  was  not  a 
chest  for  containing  an  image,  but  the  little  receptacle 
for  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  was  almost  always  of 
precious  metal. 

A  Bibliographical  Account  of  English  Theatrical  Litera- 

ture. By  Robert  W.  Lowe,  (Nimmo.) 
A  LITTLE  time  ago  (see  7th  S.  iii.  21)  we  were  privileged 
to  supply,  in  the  shape  of  a  note,  a  specimen  of  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  stage  in  preparation  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Lowe. 
The  work  from  which  this  extract  was  taken  now  sees 
the  light,  and  constitutes  an  important  addition  to  our 
limited  stock  of  bibliographies.  With  praiseworthy 
modesty  and  candour  Mr.  Lowe  owns  the  defects  and 
shortcomings  of  his  work.  He  claims,  however,  justly, 
to  have  "  made  an  honest  attempt  to  bring  under  culti- 
vation a  hitherto  untouched  field."  His  attempt  is 
more  than  honest  and  conscientious  —  it  is  also  com- 
petent. A  perfect  bibliography  —  if  such  is  ever  pro- 
duced—is necessarily  a  work  of  slow  growth.  Until  the 
first  attempt  at  collection  appears  the  owners  of  rare 
works  are  probably  in  ignorance  of  their  rarity.  So  soon, 
however,  as  a  long  list  appears  from  which  a  volume 
they  possess  is  excluded,  they  are  anxious  to  describe 
the  treasure  they  hold.  Theatrical  works—  to  which  ,aa 
distinguished  from  dramatic,  the  present  bibliography 
confined  —  are  among  the  most  perishable  of  literary  com- 
modities. They  are  not  seldom  published  to  meet  a 
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passing  demand ;  they  embalm  a  scandal,  the  interest  in 
which  soon  passes,  are  read,  dismissed,  and  destroyed. 
If  the  value  of  not  a  few  were  equal  to  their  rarity  they 
would  rank  with  early  Cartons,  and  immeasurably  before 
folio  Shakspeares.  Of  several  theatrical  tracts  no  copy 
is  known  to  exist  in  any  of  our  national  collections,  and 
the  one  or  two  instances  of  sale  that  are  quoted  prove  in 
more  than  one  case  to  refer  always  to  the  same  copy. 

Adopting  the  alphabetical  order,  repeating,  in  the  case 
of  disputes— of  which  many  scarce  theatrical  pamphlets 
are  made  up— the  title  under  the  name  of  each  party 
concerned,  and  supplying  abundant  cross  references,  Mr. 
Lowe  has  produced  a  work  the  arrangement  of  which  is 
satisfactory,  while  its  matter  is  an  outcome  of  assiduous 
and  intelligent  labour.  A  reference  to  such  heads  as 
"Garrick,"  "Betty"  (the  infant  Roscius),  "Rich," 
"  Colman,"  &c.,  will  show  how  much  pains  have  been 
taken,  and  how  ample  is  the  information  supplied.  The 
entire  leisure  of  eight  years  has  been  devoted  to  a  task 
the  result  of  which  is  commensurate  with  the  labour 
employed.  The  volume  deserves  and  will  meet  with  a 
warm  welcome,  and  will  probably  go  through  consecu- 
tive editions.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  Mr.  Lowe 
may  find  his  further  labours  lightened  by  the  suggestions 
that  will  appear  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

A  Century  of  Ballads.  Collected,  Edited,  and  Illus- 
trated in  Facsimile  of  the  Originals  by  John  Ashton. 
(Stock.) 

AMONG  the  vulgarisateurs,  to  use  a  French  word  which 
has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  of  our  early  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Ashton  is  the  most  assiduous.  Volume  after 
volume  illustrative  of  the  dress  and  manners  of  our 
ancestors  from  times  quasi-mythical  to  those  close  at 
hand  appears  from  his  pen.  Many  of  them  have,  indeed, 
like  the  present  volume,  a  literary  and  an  antiquarian 
flavour  and  distinct  historical  value.  Mr.  Ashton's  col- 
lection of  ballads  includes  the  earliest,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  say  are  the  best  in  our  language.  In  saying  this, 
however,  we  take  for  the  nonce  Mr.  Ashton's  notion  of  a 
ballad,  and  his  assumption  that  the  '  Nut  Brown  Maid,' 
which  he  gives  in  his  introduction,  is  the  earliest.  His 
collection  he  ranges  under  heads  such  as  "  Social  " 
"  Supernatural,"  "  Historic,"  "  Love  Ballads."  A  pleas- 
ing feature  in  his  volume  is  his  clever  reproduction  of 
the  old  chap-book  illustrations.  The  publications  of  the 
Ballad  Society  are  in  the  hands  of  few,  far  too  few 
readers  To  those  who  do  not  own  the  priceless  collec- 
tion which  Mr.  Ebsworth  is  giving  to  the  world  this 
handsome  book  may  be  warmly  recommended. 

England  and  Napoleon  in  1803.  Edited  for  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  by  Oscar  Browning.  (Longmans  & 

To  students  of  Napoleon's  life  and  character  this  collec- 
tion of  Lord  Whitworth's  dispatches  will  be  of  special 
interest.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  will  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  many  vexed  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  and  its  subsequent  rupture 
Many  of  these  documents,  ingeniously  transformed  by 
the  omission  of  words  and  phrases,  were  published  soon 
after  they  were  written,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History ;  but  the  credit  of  first  printing  them 
verbatim  from  the  originals  in  the  Record  Office  is  due 
to  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning 
has  contributed  a  short  preface  to  the  volume,  and  a 
w!^U8eiUu  mduex'  Moreover,  the  instructions  to  Lord 
Wlutworth  who  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extra- 
>rdmary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic, 
are  printed  at  length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully 
understand  the  object  of  the  mission.  While  France  is 
publishing  the  correspondence  of  Barthelemy  in  1792 
and  Germany  is  giving  to  the  public  their  important  do- 


cuments of  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  our  own 
Government  is  still  occupied  in  publishing  a  calendar  of 
papers  relating  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country 
BO  little  encouragement  is  given  to  historical  research.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  we  have  still  much  to  learn  from  the 
examples  of  foreign  governments.  We  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  other  views  will  prevail  with 
our  authorities,  and  join  in  hoping,  with  Mr.  Browning, 
that  the  publication  of  documents  of  this  character  will 
not  be  left  much  longer  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Leopold  Shakspere.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
IN  a  massive  volume  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages, 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  Droeshout  portrait,  with  Dr. 
Furnivall's  admirably  complete  introduction,  and  with  a 
series  of  illustrations,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  issue  a  new 
edition  of  the  'Leopold  Shakspere,'  of  which  51,000 
copies  have  already  been  sold.  The  text  and  arrangement 
of  this  attractive  edition  are  from  Dr.  Delias,  and  present 
the  plays  and  poems  in  the  chronological  order  he  believes 
to  be  correct.  The  'Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  in  which 
Shakspeare  may  be  assumed  to  have  had  a  hand,  and 
'  Edward  III.,'  which  Dr.  Delius  holds  to  be  a  pseudo- 
Shakspearian  play,  are  also  included.  From  the  many 
advantages,  including  cheapness,  it  offers,  the  edition  is 
certain  to  remain  a  favourite. 

The  Leadenhall  Press  Series  of  Forgotten  Picture-Booh 

for  Children.    (Field  &  Tuer.) 

To  this  series,  which,  though  it  deals  only  with  the 
present  century,  has  a  pleasantly  antiquarian  flavour, 
Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer  have  added  '  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,' 
'The  Gaping,  Wide-Mouthed,  Waddling  Frog,'  and 
« Deborah  Dent  and  her  Donkey.1  The  quaint  coloured 
illustrations  of  the  original  edition  are  reproduced,  with 
the  no  less  quaint  verses,  and  there  is  an  edifying  and 
attractive  introduction  by  Mr.  Tuer,  embodying  informa- 
tion obtained  in  part  through  these  columns.  The 
authorship  of  '  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee '  has  been  care- 
fully traced.  '  Deborah  Dent,'  we  may  say,  is  obviously 
a  species  of  parody  of  the  songs  written  by  O'Keefe  for 
John  Edwin. 

THE  first  volume  of  Illustrations,  conducted  by  Mr 
F.  G.  Heath  (Kent  &  Co.),  is  before  us.  In  this  form 
the  variety  and  merit  of  the  contents  and  the  value  of  the 
engravings  are  apparent,  and  the  whole  is  seen  to  con- 
stitute an  attractive  miscellany. 

An  Index  to  Dr.  George  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Attwood,  and  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  C.  Elkin  Mathews,  of  Vigo  Street. 

THOMAS  VICABT'S  *ANATOMIB,'  1548.  — Mr.  Percy 
Furnivall,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  wants  to  hear 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  or  any  one  earlier  than 
the  British  Museum  copy  of  1577.  He  is  to  edit  it  next 
year  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  Extra  Series. 
He  will  also  feel  obliged  for  any  information  concerning 
Vicary  not  contained  in  Henry  VIII.'s  grant  of  1530, 
Vicary's  will  of  1561,  and  the  notices  in  Paget's  Harvey, 
Norman  Moore's  '  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports'  (vol. 
xviii.),  and  South 'a  '  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of  Surgery.' 
Was  Thomas  Vicary  one  of  the  Devon  Dunkeswell 
Vicaries?  He  was  surgeon  to  Queen  Mary,  Edward  VL, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  that  scattered  notices  of  him 
maybe  expected. 

OUR  contributor  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  of  Plymouth, 
secretary  to  the  committee  for  a  tercentenary  com- 
memoration of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  willing  to  assist  in  so 
patriotic  a  commemoration. 
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WE  are  glad  to  read  in  the  Gazette  that  Her  Majesty, 
ou  the  nomination  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  has  appointed 
Dr.  Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  F.S.A.,  editor  of  the  Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica,  Maltravers  Herald  of  Arms  Extra- 
ordinary. _ 


fiatfrerf  to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
aa  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  prirately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

D.  D.  GILDER  ("  Bachelor=an  Unmarried  Girl").— 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Ben  Jonson  ('  Magnetic 
Lady,'  ii.  1).    Dr.  Murray  ('  New  English  Dictionary  ') 
Bays  in  this  sense  it  is  obsolete  and  rare. 

F.  C.  ("Answers  'of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
in  a  Book  of  Confessions  ").  —  We  bave  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining anything  further  on  the  subject,  and  fear  your 
loyal  curiosity  must  remain  unsatisfied. 

DoimE.  —  Buttercup  is  supposed  to  be  so  named  through 
a  mistaken  belief  that  the  yellow  colour  in  butter  was 
obtained  from  its  consumption  by  kine. 

E.  A.  R.  BAIL  ("  Good  wine  needs  no  bush  ").—  '  N.  & 
Q.'  supplies  abundant  information  on  this  subject.    See 
1"  S.  viii.  607;  ir.  113;  xi.  294;  4«>  S.  xi.  198;  6th  3.  x. 
246. 

E.  WALFORD  ("  Growth  of  Hair  after  Death  ").—  Con- 
sult 4">  S.  vi.  524;  vii.  66,  83,  130,222,  290,  315,  476;  viii. 
335;  xi.  106,  186  ;  6th  s.  vi.  344,  405  ;  vii.  17. 

R.  A.  is  anxious  to  know  to  whom  to  apply,  or  in  what 
newspapers  to  advertise,  in  order  to  ascertain  particulars 
concerning  a  member  of  his  family  once  resident  in 
Quebec. 

E.  MORAINVILLE  ("The  Courtenays  ").—  Please  send 
full  address.  A  letter  sent  to  you  has  been  returned. 

S.  BIRCOM  ARCACHON  ("  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am 
free  ").—  Byron,  '  Occasional  Verses,'  p.  550,  ed.  1844. 

ALBERTSON  ("Oxford  Graduates  ").—  Women  do  not 
take  B.A.  degrees  at  Oxford. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"—  Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


WANTED,  COPIES  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
No.  51,  SIXTH  SERIES,  for  which  1«.  6d.  each  will  b«  given. 
-Address  JOHN  0.  FRANCIS,  Notes  and  (frerie*  office,  82,  Took's- 
court,  Cursitor-Btreet.  Chancery-lane,  E.G. 

THE    FOOL'S    PARADISE,    First   and   Second 
Series,  Hotten,  1871,  1873-Yorkshire  Poll  Book,  1741-Replies, 
Vol.  I.—  History   of  Stansfeld  Family-Six    Views  of   Picturesque 
Scenery  in  Yorkshire  (Nicholson)-Views  in   the  Neighbourhood  of 
Settle  (Watson).-Wanted  by  TUOS.  BRAYSHAW,  Solicitor,  Settle. 


R  SALE,    FIVE  VOLUMES   of  the  MIS- 


o 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS' 

BOOKS. 


Third  Edition,  with  Additions,  fcap.  8vo.  ft. 

HANDBOOK    to    ROBERT    BROWNING'S 


WORKS.    By  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND  ORR. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  this  book—  and  it  is  no  ordinary  undertaking 


bears  evidence  throughout  of  that  courage,  patience,  knowledge,  and 
research,  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  lightness  and  firmness  of  hand 
which  are  essential  in  dealing  with  the  work  of  a  master  whose  art 
ranges  so  high,  so  wide,  and  so  deep."—  Academy. 

Wide  fcap.  4«.  8d. 

STORIES  from  ROBERT  BROWNING.    By 

FREDERICK  M.  HOLLAND,  Author  of  'The  Reign  of  the 
Stoics.'  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  SUTHERLAND  ORR. 

Third  Edition,  Revised,  with  Portrait  of  Arthur  Hallam, 
fcap.  8vo.  3».  6d. 

A  KEY  to  TENNYSON'S  'IN  MEMORIAM.' 

By^ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield  and  Sub-Dean  of 

"We  certainly  find  genuine  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  work  ; 
iii  fact,  help  which  very  few  readers  of  Mr.  Tennyson  can  afford  to 
despise.  "—Spectator. 

Crown  8vo.  vellum,  7*.  6d. 

The    MERRY  WIVES    of  WINDSOR:     a 

Comedy.  By  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  Kdited,  with  Notes 
from  the  Collection  of  the  late  John  Frederick  Stanford,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,by  HENRY  B.  WHEATLLY,  F.S.A. 

Uniform  with  the  Aldlne  Edition  of  the  Poets, 

SHAKESPEARE'S     DRAMATIC     WORKS. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGER.  With  a  Life  of  Shakespeare  by  W.  W. 
LLOYD.  In  10  vols.  2s.  6<Z.  each ;  half-morocco,  82.  io«. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  2*.  6d.  ;  in  half-morocco,  St. 

CRITICAL    ESSAYS    on    the    PLAYS    of 

SHAKESPEARE.    By  W.  WATKISS  LLOYD. 


ALDINE    EDITION    OF    THE    BRITISH 
POETS. 


The  Volumes  are  carefully  Edited— in  most 
M  emoir. 


I  with  Notes  and  a 


A  Portrait  is  also  added  in  all  cases  where  an  authentic  one  is 
accessible. 

Fcap.  8vo.  size,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  5«.  each. 

BLAKE.-With  a  Memoir  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

BURNS.-With  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  additional  Copy- 
right Pieces.  3  vols. 

CAMPBELL.-Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With 
a  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham. 

CHATTERTON.— Edited   by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,    M.A.     With   a 

Memoir.    2  vols. 
OHAUOER—Edited  by  R.  Morris,   LL.D.,  with  Memoir  by  Sir 

Harris  Nicolas.    6  vols. 

COLERIDGE.— With  Introdution  and  Notes  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.    S  vols 
GOLDSMITH.-With  Memoir  by  Rev.  J.  Mltford. 
GRAY.-With  Notes  and  Memoir  by  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 
HERBERT.-Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
KEATS.— With  a  Memoir  by  the  late  Lord  Houghton. 
MILTON.— With  Memoir  by  Rev.  J.  Mitford.    3  vols. 
RALEIGH  and  WOTTON,  with  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  other 

courtly  Poets  from  1610  to  1650.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Hannah,  D.C.  L. 

With  Portrait  of  Raleigh. 
ROQERS.-With  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 
SPENSER. -Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  J.  Payne  Collier.    5  vols. 
THOMSON.-With  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  annotated  by  Peter 

Cunningham.  F.S.A.,  and  additional  1'oems,  carefully  Revised. 

2  vols. 

***  A  Complete  List  of  the  Aldine  Poets,  from  which  the  above 
Works  are  selected,  may  be  had  from  the  Publitlters. 


London  : 
GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 
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MR.  A.  M.  BURGHES,  AUTHORS'  AGENT 
and  ACCOUNTANT.  Advice  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
Publishing.  Publishers'  Estimates  examined  on  behalf  of  Authors. 
Transfer  of  Literary  Property  carefully  conducted.  Safe  Opinions 
obtained.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Highest  references.  Consulta- 
tion free.— IA,  Paternoster-row,  B.C. 

TYPE-WRITING.— MSS.,    Legal    Documents, 
Plays  (Prompt  Books  and  Parts),  Copied  by  the  Remington  or 
the  Hammond  Type-Writer  with  speed  and  accuracy.— 34,  Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand ;  Manager,  Miss  FARR  AN  .—Pupils  Taught. 

TYPE-WRITING.— Authors'    MSS.,    Tales, 
Pamphlets,  Ac.,  COPIED  quickly  and  neatly.— For  terms  (very 
moderate),  address  J.  WATSON,  15,  Cautley-avenue,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, S.W. 

TDIBLIOPHILE.—  NEW  CATALOGUE  (W)  of 

J3    RARE  BOOKS  prized  by  the  Collector. 

KERR  &  RICHARDSON,  Queen-street,  Glasgow. 

FAMILY  HISTORY,   Topography,  and  kindred 
subjects.   The  largest  Stock  in  the  Kingdom.    Frequent  CATA- 
LOGUES, postfree.-HENRY  GRAY,  Antiquarian  and  Topographical 
Bookseller,  47,  Leicester-square,  London,  W.O. 

OLD  BOOK  CIRCULAR,  post  free  for  Id.    Old 
Books  reported  to  supply  wants.    Old  Books,  100,000  on  Sale. 
Old  Books  bought  for  cash.-W.  J.  SMITH,  41  and  43,  North-street, 
Brighton. 

CATALOGUE  of  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 

(Good)  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  address.— J.  WATTS,  Book- 
seller, 50,  Robertson-street,  Hastings. 


A 


SOMERSET        RECORD        SOCIETY. 

The  First  Volume,  containing  a  Calendar  of  Bishop  Drokensford's 

Register,  and  Edited  by  Bishop  HOBHOUSE,  is  now  ready. 
Subscriptions  received,  and  information  given,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
BENNETT,  South  Cadbury  Rectory,  Bath. 

BEWICK        GLEANINGS. 
Being  the  Lives  of  the  Bewicks  and  their  Pupils. 

By  JULIA  BOYD. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  the  Original  Wood-blocks  and  Copper-plates. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Large  (demy  quarto,  240  pages)  and  Small  (crown 

quarto)  Paper  Editions,  in  sheets,  or  full  bound,  or  half  bound  in 

dark  green  morocco,  now  remain  unsold.  Very  suitable  for  a  Christmas 

Two  to  Seven  Guineas.    Liberal  Cash  discounts. 
ANDREW  REID,  Publisher,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Published  by  Subscription.    Price  Three  Guineas, 

AN  ORDINARY  of  BRITISH  ARMORIALS  : 
a  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms  so  arranged  that  the  Names  of 
Families  whose  Shields  have  been  placed  upon  Buildings,  Seals,  Plate, 
G1.88.  &c.,  can  be  readily  ascertained.  By  the  late  J.  W.  PAfWORTH, 
and  Edited  from  p.  696  by  the  late  A.  W.  MORANT,  F.S.A. 

In  1,125  pages  8vo.  double  columns,  to  bind  in  1  or  2  vols. 
Address  Mr.  W.  PAPWORTH,  33,  Bloomsbury-street,  W.O. 

PICKERING        &        CHATTO, 
66,  HAY  MARKET,  S.W. 
JOHN  ASHTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  VOIAGE  and  TRAVAYLE    of  SIR  JOHN 

MAUNDEVILLE,  Knight,  which  Treateth  of  the  Way  toward 
Hierusalem,  and  of  Marvayles  of  Inde,  with  other  Islands  and 
Countreys.  Edited,  Annotated,  and  Illustrated  in  Facsimile  by 
JuHN  ASHTON.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10«.  6d.  Large  Paper  onlv 
100  printed,  12. 108. 

This  reprint  supplies  a  want,  as  a  popular  edition  has  not  been 
published  for  many  years— so  much  so,  that  many  otherwise  well- 
educated  people  hardly  know  Maundeville's  name,  or,  if  they  do,  have 
never  read  his  book  of  marvels. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  BLAKE'S  POEMS. 

The  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE.    Comprising 

Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  together  with  Poetical 
.Sketches,  and  some  Copyright  Poems  not  in  any  other  Edition 
ISmo.  cloth,  38.  6d. 

"  The  songs  only  require  to  be  known  to  be  loved  with  a  tenderness 
and  enthusiasm  which  it  is  not  given  to  many  poets  to  arouse." 

"  The  admirers  of  W.  Blake  as  a  poet— and  they  are  rapidly  increasing 
n  number-owe  much  to  Messrs.  Pickering  for  this  reprint. 

Pickering  &  Chatto,  66,  Haymwket/K 


SCOTTISH  RECORD  SERIES. 
Now  ready,  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  price  15$. 

THE  REGISTER  of  the  PRIVY  COUNCIL  of 
SCOTLAND.    Vol.  VIII.     A.D.  1607-10.     Edited  by  DAVID 
MASSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Also,  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s. 

CALENDAR  of  DOCUMENTS  relating  to  SCOT- 

LAND  preserved  in  the  PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE,  LONDON. 
Vol.  III.    A.D.  1307-57.    Edited  by  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Soot. 
Published   by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of   H.M. 
Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Clerk  Register  of  Scot- 
land 

Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  BLACK. 

London:  EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding-street,  Fleet- 
street.    Dublin:  HODGES,  FIGGIS  &  CO.  104,  Grafton-street. 


FOURTH  VOLUME  NOW  READY.    4to.  7«.  6<L 

HAMILTON'S  COLLECTION  of  PARODIES, 
containing  Parodies  of  Songs,  Odes,  and  Ballads,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  after  Herrick,  Jonson,  Carey,  Dibdin,  Sheridan,  Barry  Corn- 
wall, Mackay,  Gilbert,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson.     Sentimental  and 
National  Songs, '  The  Bilious  Beadle,'  &o. 

The  Fifth  Volume  is  now  in  progress. 
REEVES  &  TURNER,  196,  Strand,  W.C. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  and  NEW  YEAR'S 

\J  GIFTS.    Uniform,  2«.  6d.  each. 

Ye  MAIDEN  and  MARRIED  LIFE  of  «  MARY 

POWELL,"   AFTERWARDS    MISTRESS    MILTON.     Fourth 
Edition,  with  Portrait. 

CHERRY  and  VIOLET.    Fifth  Edition. 
CLAUDE  the  COLPORTEUR.    Third  Edition. 
A   NOBLE   PURPOSE    NOBLY  WON.      Third 

Edition. 

PROVOCATIONS     of     MADAME     PALISSY. 

Fourth  Edition. 

MORE'S  HOUSEHOLD.    Sixth  Edition. 

ROPER  &  DROWLEY,  589,  Ludgate-hill. 


Now  ready,  Eighth  Edition,  price  Sixpence, 

PHE     SEARCH    for    a    PUBLISHER; 

L  or,  Counsels  lor  a  Young  Author. 

W.  H.  BEER  &  CO.  33,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


At  GLASGOW,  on  an  early  date,  within  the  Great  Room  of 

MESSRS.  DUNCAN  KEITH  &  McCLOY,  Auctioneers  <tf 

Literary  Property, 

The  extensive  and  valuable  LIBRARY  belonging  to  JAMES 
WYLLIE  GUILD,  Esq.,  of  No.  17,  Park-terrace,  Glasgow,  and 
collected  with  great  care  and  discrimination  during  the  last  forty 
years. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  advertisement,  to  give  more 
than  a  vidimus  of  this  Collection— perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  varied  and  interesting,  ever  brought  to  the  hammer 
out  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Library  is  particularly  and  probably  unprecedentedly  rich  in  all 
Books  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Marie  Stuart  and  her  times,  and 
in  particular  on  all  Works  relating  to  her  sufferings,  imprisonment, 
and  execution. 

The  Collection  of  Scotch  Ballads  and  History  is  simply  exhaustive; 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Bewicks.  In  shakespeariana 
it  is  probably  unsurpassed,  there  being  about  forty  separate  editions  of 
the  great  dramatist,  including  the  Second  Edition,  and  Halliwell's 
magnificent  Works,  besides  a  mass  of  separate  or  i'amphletical  Shake- 
speariana rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Another  prominent  feature  is  the  First  Editions  of  Shelley,  Keats, 
Lamb,  Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Burns,  and  others. 

We  have  also  to  call  attention  to  the  Privately  Printed  Worts  and 
Club  Publications,  there  being  nearly  Complete  Sets  of  the  Maitland, 
Baonatyne,  Abbotsford,  Woodrow,  Percy,  Early  English  Text,  and 
other  Societies.  Books  edited  by  Maidment,  Payne  Collier,  Halliwell, 
and  others.  There  are  also  choice  and  rare  Editions  of  Emblems, 
Reynard  the  Fox,  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  Epigrams.  Works  on  Angling, 
Facetiae,  Black-Letter  and  Early  Printed  Books,  high-class  Illustrated 
Works,  and  General  Literature,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  Books  are  in  good,  most  of  them  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, many  in  beautiful  and  artistic  bindings,  in  the  best  possible 
taste. 

NCAN    KEITH    &    McCLOY    have    been 

favoured  with  instructions  to  CATALOGUE  and  SELL  by 
PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  an  early  date,  the  valuable  and  important 
LIBRARY. 

The  Catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  when  ready  may  be  obtained 
m  London  from  Mr.  li.  QUAR1TCH,  No.  15,  Piccadilly  ;  or  from  the 
AUCTIONEERS,  No.  157,  Hope-street,  Glasgow. 
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A  FEW  PARTICULARS  OP  OLD  SOUTHWARK. 
(Concluded  from  p.  484.) 

Eetracing  our  steps  almost  to  the  bridge,  .we 
turn  to  the  east  down  St.  Olave  Street — noticing 
on  the  right,  now  situated  deep  down  under  the 
railway  terminus,  the  Flemish  burial  ground,  em- 
phatically hinting  at  foreign  immigration,  the  flight 
hither  of  refugees.  Almost  on  the  burial  ground 
was  the  Elizabethan  Grammar  School,  founded  by 
the  refugee  brewer  Leake  and  others,  its  successor, 
the  famous  St.  Olave's  School,  now  doing  good  work 
at  Horselydown.  Kobert  Brown,  founder  of  the 
Brownists,  religious  reformers,  was  one  of  its  mas- 
ters. St.  Leger's,  or  Bellinger's,  Wharf  was  oppo- 
site the  Flemish  ground.  Sir  Anthony,  a  notable 
man,  was  friend  of  Massinger,  and  to  him  was 
dedicated  the  play  'The  Unnatural  Combat/ 
which  was  acted  at  the  Globe. 

St.  Olave's  Church  claims  our  attention,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Olaf,  a  preacher  of  Christianity  in  a 
somewhat  violent  way,  who  himself,  as  we  might 
expect,  met  death  in  the  course  of  his  mission. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  old  church  left— time  and 
fire  have  effectually  dealt  with  it.  Probably  there 
was  a  church  here  in  1205,  or  before.  The  warrior 
lords  of  Southwark,  the  Warrens,  inheritors  by 
Norman  conquest,  gave  it  to  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes. 
The  early  church  had  four  aisles,  and  chapels 


named  of  Oar  Lady  and  saints.  With  this  church, 
as  with  others  in  Southwark,  was  associated  a 
guild  of  "  brethren  "  and  "  sisteren."  This  one  was 
the  guild  of  Jesus,  a  governing  power  of  the  parish 
in  Eoman  Catholic  times.  Miles  Coverdale,  editor 
of  the  English  Bible  printed  at  St.  Thomas's, 
occasionally  preached  here,  once  at  the  funeral  of 
the  brewer  who  founded  St.  Olave's  School. 
Most  of  the  old  maps  show  St.  Olave's  conspi- 
cuously by  the  bridge  and  by  the  river,  and  there 
are  excellent  engravings  of  it.  West  and  Toms 
give  a  view  of  the  old  church,  the  last  in  or  about 
London  having  four  aisles  and  three  rows  of  pillars; 
and  Corner,  in  the  Builder,  gives  sketches  and  a 
full  account  of  its  successor,  built  by  Flitcroft, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  with  Topping's  Wharf  in 
1843.  The  inn  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  opposite, 
implies  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Earl  Warren 
and  his  wife,  related  to  the  Conqueror.  We  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  Conqueror  came 
here  to  visit  his  favourites,  Warren  and  his 
wife  Gundreda.  At  Battlebridge,  Tooley  Street,  or 
Little  Burgundy,  as  this  part  of  it  was  named,  was 
the  inn  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle  ;  the  maze,  or 
ornamental  ground,  now  covered  with  houses, 
shown  in  maps  (say  Kocques),  will  indicate  the 
ease  and  splendour  of  these  abbots  and  priors.  A 
little  further  than  Battlebridge  is  Stoney  Lane, 
with  in  it  the  great  palace  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  and 
where,  once  in  a  way,  a  queen  was  lodged.  Later 
on  it  was  known  as  Fastoll  Place.  We  must 
hasten  back  to  the  bridge  foot.  Facing  Tooley 
Street,  west  of  Long  Southwark,  was  Pepper 
Alley.  Here  some  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
were  gibbeted.  Continuing  on  we  come  to  Montague 
Close,  once  the  cloisters  of  the  monks  of  St.  Mary 
Overy.  The  poet  Gower  and  his  wife  lived  in 
these  cloisters,  and  here,  in  1408,  he  died  and  was 
buried.  His  fine  monument,  still  well  preserved, 
is  in  the  church.  The  cloisters  fell  to  the  Brownes 
or  Montagues  at  the  Dissolution,  and  thence  took 
the  name,  which  it  still  holds,  of  Montague  Close. 
Staunch  Romanists,  their  house  became  the  resort 
of  persecuted  fellow-religionists,  and  so  went  by 
the  name  of  Little  Home,  some  of  them  leaving 
the  hospitable  shelter  only  for  execution. 

Proceeding  west  from  St.  Mary  Overy's  across 
the  small  dock,  dignified  in  Domesday  with  the 
name  of  a  harbour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  mag- 
nificent town  house  or  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester— Winchester  House,  with  its  park  of 
seventy  acres.  South  of  Winchester  House,  almost 
within  the  same  enclosure,  were  the  houses  or 
palaces  of  the  Bishop  of  Kochester  and  the 
Abbot  of  Waverley.  Some  remains  of  Winchester 
House  were  to  be  seen  so  late  as  1814,  and  were 
then,  except  a  few  items,  finally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  park  consists  now  of  streets  of  houses  with  a 
numerous  population.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Brownists,  Independents, 
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Puritans  generally,  settled  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Many  a  name  then  common  here  ia  now  common 
in  America.  A  short  article  of  mine  on  the 
migration  from  England  to  New  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  appeared  in  *  N.  &  Q.,'  7th 
S.  ii.  401,  442,  and  I  have  published  a  tract  on 
John  Harvard,  one  of  these  pilgrims  from  St. 
Saviour's.  Here  was  the  famous  Deadman's  Place 
congregation,  and  the  Globe  Alley  congregation, 
ministered  to  by  Kichard  Baxter  in  1676.  This 
last  chapel  was  built,  I  believe,  on  the  exact  site 
of  the  Globe  playhouse,  taken  down  about  thirty 
years  before.  Some  of  Baxter's  hearers  must  have 
listened  afterwards  to  John  Bunyan's  preaching 
near  at  hand  on  the  Bankside.  The  sites  of  both 
these  chapels  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pre- 
sent Barclay's  brewhouse.  Within  a  stone's  throw 
or  so  were  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  the  Hope,  and  a  little 
further  the  Swan  and  the  Bear  circuses — one  or 
another  of  them  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — and  near  at 
hand,  in  the  various  rents,  lived  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  many  another  writer  and 
actor.  Names  of  Edmund  Shakespeare,  John 
Fletcher,  and  Philip  Massinger  are  inscribed  on  the 
floor  of  the  choir  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  marking, 
it  is  said,  their  final  resting-place.  This,  however,  is 
a  mistake  ;  the  names  were  placed  where  they  are 
by  the  reverent  care  of  the  registrar,  Mr.  Drewett, 
and  friends,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  actual  spot 
of  the  burial.  In  the  many  repairs  and  restora- 
tions the  remains  of  our  buried  worthies  have  been 
removed  far  away  and  entirely.  I  may  mention, 
before  I  close,  the  exceeding  value  of  the  records 
still  preserved  here,  ranging  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  time — registers  and  token- 
books,  all  teeming  with  names  of  people  his- 
torically notable.  Indeed,  these  records  disclose 
a  most  interesting  history,  especially  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan time,  to  all  those  who  can  read  between 
the  lines.  W.  KENDLB. 
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The  Christmasse  Banckette.  By  T.  Basille.  A  New 
Yeares  Gyfte.  By  T.  Basille.  8vo.  Black  letter.  Lond., 
John  Mayler  for  John  Gough.  1542-3. 

Gesta  Grayorum  (a  Christmas  play,  1594,  printed  1688). 

The  Mysterie  of  Christ's  Nativitie,  a  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Pariah  Church  of  All  Saints  in  Dorchester  Bv  W 
Jones.  4to.  1614. 

The  First  Fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  In  three  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Salisbury  BY 
Bartholomew  Parsons,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  and  Vicar 
of  Collmgborne-Kingstone,  in  the  County  of  Wilts  4to 

)18  Reprinted,  London,  H.  Hills,  n.d.,  8vo.  pp.  48  ;  on 
St.  Matt.  u.  1,  2  (patristic). 

Marine.    Of  the  true  Years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of 
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Fitzgeoffrey,  1634  [7th  S.  ii.  502] ;  reprinted  by  Grosart 
1881. 

Arraignment  of  Christmas.    1645.    [7th  S.  ii.  505.] 

Christ's  Birth  not  Mistimed ;  or,  a  clear  Refutation  of 
a  Resolution  to  a  Question  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
Nativity.  By  R.  S.  Pretending  to  evidence  by  Scrip- 
ture, That  Jesus  Christ  was  not  born  in  December.  4to. 
Lond.  1649.  [Said  to  be  by  Bishop  Pearson,  Hearne.] 

Milton.  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 
[There  was  a  separate  edition,  illustrated,  8vo.,  1868.] 

Answer  to  Sixteen  Queries  touching Christmas, 

propounded  by  J.  H.,  of  Uttoxeter.  [7th  S.  ii.  505.] 

Edw.  Fisher.  Christian  Caveat Vindication  of 

Gospel  Festivals.  [7^  S.  ii.  505.] 

Dr.  Hammond.  Account  of  Mr.  Cawdry's  Triplex  Dia- 
tribe concerning Christmas.  1653.  [7th  g.  n.  505]. 

John  Collinges.  Responsoria  ad  Erratica  Piscatoris. 
1653.  [A  reply  to  Edw.  Fisher,  and  to  Alan  Blane's 
'Festorum  Metropolis'  ('Diet.  Nat.  Biog..'  xi.  356); 
called  Allan  Blayney,  7th  S.  ii.  505 ;  cf.  p.  502.] 

Christmas  Day the  Heathen's  Feasting  Day.   1655. 

th  S.  ii.  504.] 

Rich.  Coppin.  A  Man-Child  Born ;  or,  God  manifest 
in  Flesh.  1654. 

Christmas  Ordinary.  By  W.  R..  M.A.  A  Christmas 
play  at  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  1660.  [7th  S.  ii.  464.] 

Nuncius  Christi  Sydereus.  The  Star  of  the  Eastern 
Sages.  12mo.  1681. 

Oalmet.    Diss.  sur  les  Mages. 

B.  Robinson.  The  Practical  Improvement  of  Christ- 
mas Day.  1706. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  Lawfullness  and  Right 
Manner  of  Keeping  Christmass,  and  other  Christian 
Holy-days,  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer.  Intended 
for  the  Use  of  a  Charity  School.  London.  8vo.  1708. 
By  Rob.  Watts,  of  St.  John's,  Oxford.  [Hearne's  '  Coll.,' 
ii.  291 ;  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.] 

John  Killingbeck,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  A  Sermon  in  de- 
fence of  Christmas.  1712.  Reported  in  Thoresby's 
'  Diary, '  ii.  177-9. 

A  Sermon  preach'd  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, January  the  6th,  Being  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  By  Francis  Hare,  A.M.,  and  Fellow  of  King's 
College.  London,  H.  Hills,  n.d.  [before  1715].  8vo., 
pp.  16 ;  on  St.  Luke  ii.  32.  Hare  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chichester. 

Proclamation  at  Yule-tide  by  the  Sheriffs  of  York,  in 
Hearne's  ed.  of  Leland's  '  Itinerary,'  1710-12,  vol.  iv. 

Geo.  Matthews.  Sacred  Festival  of  our  Saviour's 
Nativity,  a  Divine  Poem.  4to.  1720. 

Joseph  Bell.  Spring  Flowers.  12mo.  Edinburgh. 
1731.  Contains  a  sonnet  on  'The  Bird,  Robin-red- 
breast.' 

Essay  to  prove  that  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  com- 
monly called  Christmas-Day,  was  Known  and  Observed 
in  the  Primitive  Church.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  suffer- 
ing Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh.  1753. 

Bishop  Z.  Pearce.  Dissert,  on  the  Year  of  Christ's 
Birth,  prefixed  to  his  *  Comment  on  the  Gospels.'  1777. 

James  Montgomery.  Verses  to  a  Robin  Redbreast, 
who  visits  the  window  of  my  prison  every  morning. 
Feb.,  1795.  In  his  «  Poems,'  1836. 

Political  Christmas  Carol  (W.  Hone).    1827. 

Tho.  Cooper.  The  Baron's  Yule  Feast,  a  Christmas 
Rhyme.  12mo.  1846. 

R.  C.  Trench.    The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men.    1850. 

Christmas  Carols with  Music,  and  Introductory 

Account.  4to.  Parker.  1850. 

B.  Blundell.  Wolverhampton  Warbler;  or,  County 
Court  Christmas  Carol.  8vo.  1852. 

Everard  Green.  On  the  Words  "  0  Sapientia  "  in  the 
Kalendar,  in  Archoeologia,  xlix,  219-242. 
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S.  Baring-Gould.  Old  Christmas,  in  the  Literary 
Churchman,  Dec.,  1886. 

Christmas  Carols,  New  and  Old.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  R. 
Bramley  and  Dr.  Stainer.  8vo. 

Christmas  Carol,  illuminated  by  Trevor  Crispin  from 
MSS.  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century.  4to.  Mac- 
millan.  N.d. 

E.  L.  Cutts.  On  the  Christmas  Decoration  of  Churches. 
8vo. 

W.  0.  B. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  CHURCH. — The  Ludlow  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  show  the  preparations  made  for 
the  Christmas  services  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  bells  and  chimes  were  put  in  order, 
and  drink-money  was  given  to  the  ringers  ;  the 
walls  of  the  church  were  swept,  and  partly  covered 
with  hangings  ;  a  stock  of  candles  was  laid  in, 
chiefly  for  the  early  mass,  wax  for  the  chancel  and 
tallow  for  the  nave ;  in  the  body  of  the  church 
candles  were  placed  on  frames,  suspended  by  cords; 
a  large  "link"  was  also  provided  for  the  early 
mass,  and  another  for  use  after  evensong,  when 
carols  were  sung  ;  frankincense,  holly,  and  ivy 
were  bought ;  and  charcoal  was  got  to  warm  the 
vestry.  At  Stratton,  in  Cornwall,  in  1559,  a  quart 
of  wine  was  purchased  for  5d,  u  against  Christ- 
mas," and  in  1565  five  boys  were  paid  20d.  "  to 
help  the  choir  against  Christmas  "  (Archceologia, 
xlvi.).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Christmas 
communion  was  one  of  the  three  that  were  of 
obligation,  "  Si  vero  non  frequentius,  saltern  ter  in 
anno  homines  communicent,  nisi  forte  quis  cri- 
minalibus  impediatur:  in  Pascha  scilicet,  et  Pente- 
coste,  et  in  Natali"  (Pet.  Lombard.,  'Sentent./ 
lib.  iv.  dis.  12,  h).  Myrc's  'Instructions  for 
Parish  Priests/  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  specify  Easter  only,  "  by  coatome,"  so 
far  agreeing  with  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  W.  0.  B. 

CHRISTMAS  GAMES,  &c.  — One  amusement  was 
to  empanel  a  jury,  whose  duty  was  to  find  the 
churl  of  the  parish  ;  their  finding  doubtless  re- 
presented much  local  feeling,  but  would  in  most 
cases  be  a  true  verdict  (Manningham's  'Diary,' 
p.  16).  It  was  customary  to  hold  up  "  hands  and 
spoons  out  of  porridge  and  pyes"  in  remembrance 
of  absent  friends  ('Assoc.  Archit.  Soc./  v.  306). 
Machyn  circumstantially  describes  in  his  c  Diary  ' 
two  great  public  Christmas  festivities,  wherein  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  figured  largely.  At  Bampton,  in 
Westmoreland,  Lord  William  Howard's  Men  of 
Misrule  went  so  far  as  to  carry  on  their  antics  in 
the  church  during  the  time  of  divine  service  (about 
1615-16),  played  at  bowls  with  puddings  and  pies 
in  the  aisles,  and  did  many  unseemly  things,  which 
the  minister  tolerated,  "  because  he  doth  ordinarilie 
dine  and  suppe  at  the  Lord  Willyam's  table,  but 
never  pray es  with  him";  these  and  other  curious 
particulars  may  be  read  in  the  '  Naworth  House- 
hold Books/  p.  424.  Polydore  Vergil  gives  an 


account  of  the  Christmas  King,  'De  Invent. 
Rerum/  lib.  v.  cap.  2,  and  has  some  remarks  on 
Christmas  and  other  festivals.  The  grand  display 
at  Lord  Dacre's  castle  at  Morpetb,  when  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland  kept  Christmas  there  in 
1515,  is  described  by  an  eye-witness  in  Archao- 
logia,  xlvii.  304.  W.  C.  B. 

CHBISTMAS-BOXES. — 

"  A  widow  is  a  Christmas-box  that  sweeps  all."— Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  '  Wit  without  Money,'  II.  ii. 

"1  gave  Patrick  half-a-crown  for  his  Christmas-box, 
on  condition  he  would  be  good;  and  he  came  home 
drunk  at  midnight."— Swift's  'Journal  to  Stella/  Dec.  24, 
1711. 

"  I  see  nothing  here  like  Christmas,  excepting  brawn 
and  mince-pies  in  places  where  I  dine,  and  giving  away 
my  half-crowns  like  farthings  to  great  men's  porters  and 
butlers."— Ibid.,  Jan.  2, 1712. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I  shall  be  undone  here  with 
Christmas-boxes.  The  rogues  at  the  coffee-house  have 
raised  their  tax,  every  one  giving  a  crown,  and  I  gave 
mine  for  shame,  besides  a  great  many  half-crowns  to 
great  men's  porters,  &c." — Ibid.,  Dec.  26, 1710. 

GEO.  L.  APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 

ITALIAN  CHRISTMAS  PROVERB.— In  his  'Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations '  Kelly  gives  the  following  as 
being  an  Italian  proverb,  "He  has  more  to  do  than 
the  ovens  of  London  at  Christmas." 

EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

THE  DECAY  OF  CHRISTMAS. — This  was  not 
attributable  solely  to  the  Puritans.  In  1622  Henry 
Peacham  declares, "  I  detest  the  eftoerninacie  of  the 
most"  who  leave  "  the  care  of  keeping  good  houses 
at  Christmas  to  the  honest  yeomen  of  the  Countrey  " 
('  Compleat  Gentleman/  p.  184).  The  Puritans, 
however,  made  a  dead  set  againstfhealth-drinking. 
In  1660  Henry  Jessey  wrote  'The  Lord's  Loud 
Call  to  England and  the  Odious  Sin  of  Drink- 
ing Healths.'  Later,  and  apparently  for  reasons  of 
temperance,  appeared  *  Warning- Voice  to  Drunk- 
ards and  Health-Drinkers ;  or,  an  Antidote  against 
the  Crying  Sins  of  the  Times,  1683.'  But  in  1675 
one  Timothy  Khodes,  said  to  be  a  Quaker,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Archdeacon's  Visitation  at  Hedon  for 
drinking  in  time  of  divine  service  and  playing  at 
cards  on  Christmas  Day  ('Diary'  of  Ab.  de  la 
Pryme,  p.  293).  W.  C.  B. 

CHRISTMAS. — It  may  not  be  inopportune  at  this 
so-called  festive  season  to  remind  the  curious 
readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  that  in  chap.  iii.  of  that  now 
little-known  and  neglected  book,  '  The  Two  Baby- 
Ions/  by  Alexander  Hislop,  will  be  found  much 
curious  and  learned  information  with  regard  to 
this  festival,  which  is  claimed  to  be  of  pagan  and 
Babylonian  origin.  Much  light  is  also  there  shown 
to  be  reflected  from  paganism  upon  Christmas 
customs  which  still  linger  among  us,  e.  </.,  the  goose, 
the  Yule  log,  the  mistletoe  bough. 

JOHN  P.  HAWORTH. 
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BOILED  GOOSE.— The  question  is  asked  by 
CUTHBERT  BEDE  (7th  S.  iv.  421)  in  connexion 
with  *  Gooseberry,'  "  Who  ever  heard  of  boiled 
goose  ? "  There  is  a  curious  story  about  boiling  a 
goose  in  Bede's  '  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  chap,  xxxyi 
The  scene  is  pictorially  represented  in  a  MS.  life 
in  the  library  of  University  College,  Oxford  (MS 
clxv.),  but  not  in  the  St.  Cuthbert  window  in  York 
Minster.*  Boiled  geese  are,  or  were  within  living 
memory,  the  staple  article  of  diet  at  Yarm  Fair 
every  public- house  being  amply  provided. 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

WAITS.— Their  occupation, "  wettes  of  the  cete,' 
can  be  learned  from  the  frequent  mention  of  them 
in  Machyn's  '  Diary,'  see  p.  464.  John  Chapman, 
"  a  wayte  player,"  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's,  North- 
ampton, 1601  ('Assoc.  Archit.  Soc,,'  vi.  216);  there 
is  an  article  on  '  Waits  Badges '  in  the  Reliquary, 
xii.  145-8  ;  many  particulars  of  the  Wakefield 
waits  are  given  in  W.  S.  Banks's  '  Walks  in  York- 
shire,' 1871  (Reliquary,  xii.  117-18). 

W.  C.  B. 

CURRANTS. — Sir  Thomas  Eoe,  writing  to  "  Mr. 
Secretary  Calvert,"  from  Zante,  16/26  Dec.,  1621, 
relates  the  following  interesting  facts : — 

"  Here  is  a  litle  barren  island  or  two,  that  deuowres 
more  money,  retornes  nothing  but  a  trash  berry,  takes 
none  of  our  natiue  merchandize,  and  in  conclusion  laughs 
at  TS.  I  will  giue  your  honor  the  proportion  :  Zephalonia 
and  Zant  make  yearly  7,000,000  of  currants,  two  thirds 
whereof  are  carried  into  his  majesties  dominions ;  I  haue 
seene  here  a  medium,  and  haue  cast  it  up,  that  there  is 
bought  here  by  vs  about  2,400  tunnes  yearly,  of  which 
euery  1,800  waight  English  (which  is  lesse  then  a  tunne) 
will  cost,  clear  abord,  with  all  charges,  communibus 
annis,  80  rialls  of  eight,  which  are  valued  here  at  6  shil- 
lings the  riall;  so  that  there  is  left  in  these  holes  in  all 
213,353  rialls,  which  at  5s.  is  sterling  53,338*.  5s.,  which 

is  a  great  and  neadlesse  consumption The  people  here 

think  wee  cannot  Hue  without  them,  and  therefore  value 
them  at  gold;  yet  others  haue  thought  we  fedd  hoggs 
with  them ;  so  great  is  the  quantity  aboue  all  Europe 
beside." 

More  than  five  years  later,  on  March  17/27, 1626 
(old  style),  writing  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :— 

"  All  those  new  statutes  [promulgated  by  the  Senate  of 
Venice  on  Aug.  25, 1626]  principally  reguard  the  English, 
whom  they  thincke  so  inamored  with  plumporredge, 
cakes,  and  pies,  as  they  will  with  currents  swallow  any 
thing.  Therfore  they  [the  Pregadi]  haue  declared,  that 
no  stranger  shall  lade  that  comoditye  at  Zant  or  Cepha- 
lonia,  vnless  they  bring  certificate,  that  they  haue 
dischardged,  at  Venice,  at  least  two  thirds  lading  of 
other  goods,  which  is  impossible ;  if  not,  they  must 

*  The  much  mutilated  panel  which  waa  once  thought 
possibly  to  have  represented  this  scene  (Yorks.  Archceol. 
Journal,  iv.  349)  has  lately  been  found  to  represent  the 
shop  of  a  barber-surgeon,  the  "  brass  pots  "  and  "  yellow 
plate  "  being  bleeding-basins ;  the  panel  has  not  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  St.  Cuthbert  window  at  all. 


pay  a  new  impost  of  5  dollers  the  thousand  for  licence. 
So  that  really,  communibus  annis,  the  imposition  is 
greater  then  the  first  valew  of  the  comoditye.  Their 
ayme  in  this  edict  is,  if  possible,  to  draw,  for  the  loue  of 
currents,  the  staple  of  diuers  merchandise  to  that  cytty, 
which,  now  during  the  war,  are  carried  to  Ligorne,"  &c. 
—Sir  Thomas  Roe's  *  Negotiations '  (London,  1740), 
pp.  10,  626. 

L.  L.  K. 

CARAVAN. — In  reference  to  the  English  usage 
whereby  this  Persian  word  has  been  transferred 
from  "  a  company  of  Oriental  travellers  with  their 
camels  and  equipage "  to  "  a  chimnied  house  on 
wheels,  a  slow  caravan  "  (Browning),  or  a  gaudily 
painted  box  on  wheels,  containing  a  wild  beast,  or 
a  collection  of  waxworks  (Dickens),  I  have  met 
with  the  conjecture  that  "  caravan  "  was  probably 
originally  the  procession  of  camels,  elephants,  and 
Oriental  pageantry  in  which  some  menageries  and 
circus  companies  enter  into  towns,  and  that  the 
unfamiliar  name  was  ignorantly  transferred  by  the 
populace  to  the  most  conspicuous  vehicles.  But 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  the  train  of  ideas. 
Before  and  after  1700  caravan  was  often  used  in 
English  for  moving  company,  cavalcade,  company 
in  motion,  e.g.,  out  for  a  holiday.  Thus  Swift,  in 
a  letter  of  1711,  describing  a  picnic  party,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury, 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Masham,  "Arbuthnot  and  I  on 
horseback,"  &c.,  says,  "  it  was  the  finest  day  in 
the  world,  and  we  got  out  before  eleven,  a  noble 
caravan  of  us."  From  this  it  was  easy  to  get  to  a 
conveyance  which  would  carry  such  a  "  noble  cara- 
van "  into  the  country  for  a  holiday  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  earliest  vehicle  so  named 
was  a  large  covered  car,  or  conveyance  capable  of 
carrying  a  whole  company.  Under  the  shortened 
name  of  "  van,"  such  may  still  be  seen  carrying 
jubilant  companies  of  workmen  and  their  female 
friends  to  Epping  or  the  Surrey  hills  on  most 
Mondays  during  summer.  The  London  Gazette 
of  1689  offered  for  sale  "a  fair  easie-going  caravan, 
with  a  very  handsome  roof,  brass  work,  good  seats, 
glasses  on  the  sides  to  draw  up,  that  will  carry 
eighteen  persons,"  a  description  which  might 
still  suit  a  tram-car.  When  railways  were  first 

>posed,  the  name  "  caravan  "  was  appropriately 
given  to  the  large,  open,  third-class  or  "  covered 
jarriages,"  which  represented  the  workman's  van,  as 
;he  first-class  "  coach  "  represented  the  nobleman's 
'amily  coach.  A  quotation  before  me  from  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine  of  1823  describes  how  "  the 
steam-engine  employs  its  force  to  impel  the  cara- 
vans and  coaches."  From  the  caravans  of  work- 
men to  those  of  gipsies,  and  thence  to  those  of 
showmen  and  other  itinerant  frequenters  of  fairs, 
was  an  easy  transition.  I  find  the  menagerie  cara- 
van mentioned  by  Bewick,  4  British  Birds,'  1797, 
Can  any  one  give  me  an  earlier  instance  t 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 
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A  DOG'S  INTEREST. — A  labourer  who  was  com- 
plaining to  me  of  the  unsympathetic  treatment  of  a 
person  who  was  set  over  him,  wound  up  his  in- 
vective by  saying," He  didn't  take  a  dog's  interest 
in  what  I  did  for  him."  On  inquiry,  I  found  that 
he  meant  this  :  a  dog,  when  pleased  with  kindly 
notice,  will  show  his  appreciation  thereof  by  a  lick 
with  the  tongue,  wag  of  the  tail,  capering  about,  or 
some  similar  sign  of  pleasure ;  but  the  labourer's 
employer  was  altogether  apathetic  and  unsym- 
pathetic. Therefore,  by  the  phrase  (a  very  happy 
one)  of  "a  dog's  interest"  he  meant  "kindly 
sympathy."  If  I  were  disposed  to  preach  a  sermon 
from  this  text  I  fear  that  there  is  much  room  for 
what  our  sponsor,  Cap'en  Cuttle,  would  call  the 
"  bearings  and  application."  CTJTHBERT  BEDE. 

NOAH,  A  BIBLE  NAME  FOB  A  WOMAN. — At  a 
recent  inquest  in  Herefordshire  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  a  woman,  who  gave  her  Christian  name  as 
Noah.  The  coroner  (my  brother-in-law,  who  told 
this  to  me)  observed  that  he  had  never  known  a 
woman  to  have  the  name  of  Noah.  Whereupon 
she  said,  "  It 's  a  Bible  name,  sir  ;  you  '11  find  it  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers."  Which 
he  did ;  for  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  mention  is  made  of  "  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  and 
Hoglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daughters  of 
Zelophahad."  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 

*  TIM  BOBBIN,'  WITH  PLATES  BY  G.  CRUIKSHANK, 
1828.— Col.  Fish  wick,  in  his '  Lancashire  Library,' 
London,  1875,  p.  252,  mentions  this  edition  of 
'  Tim  Bobbin '  as  having  five  plates  by  Cruikshank. 
My  copy,  which  some  previous  owner  has  had 
bound  expensively  in  red  morocco,  and  is  therefore 
presumably  perfect,  has  six  plates — four  by  George 
Cruikshank,  illustrating  the  dialogue  between 
Tummus  and  Meary,  at  pp.  21,  29,  33,  109,  all 
signed  by  himself,  and  two  by  Kobert  Cruikshank, 
signed  in  full,  at  pp.  156, 181,  illustrating '  Oemfrey 
and  the  Pigtail '  and  '  Lancashire  Hob  and  the 
Quack  Doctor.'  The  reissue  in  1833  also  has  these 
six  plates.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Col.  Fishwick 
took  his  description  from  an  imperfect  copy,  and 
that  it  should  be  corrected  as  above. 

W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

BRONTE  FAMILY.  — The  following  accidental 
allusion  to  the  Bronte  family  occurs  in  a  book  that 
is  probably  seldom  to  be  found  except  in  the  native 
village  of  the  author,  viz., '  Life  of  Kev.  William 
White,  of  Sandhouse,  Wedmore,and  late  Incumbent 
of  Theale  Chapel,'  written  by  himself,  and  pub- 
lished in  1860.  In  the  account  of  a  tour  in  the 
North  of  England  in  1821,  Mr.  White  says  :— 

"  Amongst  the  various  places  which  I  visited  during 
my  abode  at  Dewsbury  was  Haworth,  the  residence  ol 
that  celebrated  minister,  the  Rev.  —  Grimshaw,  called 

« the  Apostle  of  the  North.' The  Rev.  —  Bronte  was  at 

this  period  the  minister  of  Haworth,  and  with  whom  1 
made  the  exchange.  It  appears  that  he  had  not  been 


very  long  at  Hawortb,  and  that  he  had  lately  lost  his 
wife,  leaving  a  family  of  six  little  childreu.  Those  who 

lave  read  the  life  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  one  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  Mr.  Bronte,  will  not  be  surprised  at  my 
mentioning  this  my  little  visit  to  Haworth.  It  is  a  life 
worth  reading." 

Vtr.  White  seems  to  have  written  this  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  additional  fame  that  Haworth  after- 
wards gained  through  some  of  the  "six  little 
children."  S.  H.  A.  H. 

THE  ARMS  OF  IRELAND.— Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
n  his  '  Reminiscences,  Ancestral  and  Anecdotal,' 
says  that  the  arms  of  Ireland  "from  the  time 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  were  Azure,  three  crowns  or."  But 
[  find  that  "  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Knight,  alias  Lion  King  of  Arms,"  in  his  Heraldic 
MSS.,  dated  1542,  gives  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
of  Ireland,  "Azure,  a  king  enthroned,  robed, 
crowned,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
or."  In  the  same  MSS.  the  arms  now  borne  by 
bhe  kingdom  of  Ireland,  "  Azure,  a  harp  or,"  are 
ascribed  to  "  David,  King  of  Israel."  This  is  worthy 
of  a  note,  I  think.  J.  STANDISH  HALY. 

Temple. 

FIASCOES= BOTTLES. — This  word  in  this  sense  is 
found  in  Reynolds's  '  Triumphs  of  God's  Revenge 
against  Murder,'  ed.  1704,  bk.  iii.  hist.  xii.  p.  167. 
I  have  not  elsewhere  encountered  it  in  English  in 
this  sense.  It  is,  of  course,  from  the  Italian  fiasco. 

URBAN. 

SCHOOLROOM  AMENITIES  IN  1619.  — Among 
several  names  scribbled  in  a  Bible  printed  by 
Barker  in  1587,  I  find  the  following  remarks, 
which  show  that  even  in  schoolroom  wit  (?)  there 
is  nothing  new,  "  Thomas  Rowson  U  a  knave,  wit- 
nes  by  Thomas  Walker";  and  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page,  "  Marie  Rowson  is  a  slut,  witnes  by 
Thomas  Rowson."  "1619,  yc  forth  day  of  ye 
month."  Schoolboys  nowadays  are  given  to  adding 
"  is  a  fool "  after  the  neatly- written  name  of  him 
who  leaves  his  books  in  their  way,  and  some  people 
may  fancy  they  detect  in  a  change  of  sentiment  the 
reason  of  the  change  of  epithet.  If  boys  still  write 
in  their  sisters'  books,  let  us  hope  the  affiche  is  now 
more  flattering  than  the  above.  A.  T.  M. 

COLET.— Mr.  Lupton  informs  us  that  the  old 
bust  of  his  hero,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
which  is  now  in  the  new  school  at  Hammersmith, 
and  which  went  through  the  great  Fire  of  London 
in  1666,  has  lately  had  its  coats  of  paint  carefully 
removed .  There  were  seventeen  layers,  and  under- 
neath the  last  the  original  was  found  to  be  tinted, 
hair  and  eyes  brown,  gown  black,  &c. ,  like  Shak- 
spere's  bust  in  Stratford  Church.  At  Diisseldorf 
a  gentleman  named  Miiller  has  observed  that  his 
coat  of  arms  is  the  Coletine  coat  impaling  his  own 
family  one.  The  first  half  is  due  to  intermarriage 
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with  a  branch  of  the  Colets  some  time  back,  the 
head  of  which  is  now  an  Alfred  Colet,  a  Chef  de 
Bureau  at  Christiania.  F.  J.  F. 

THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  —  It  has  been 
determined  among  the  women  of  the  metropolitan 
lower  classes,  and  perhaps  others,  that  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  has  been  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
November  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  near 
the  moon.  What  this  portends  beyond  the  Trafalgar 
Square  riots  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  events, 
the  occurrence  of  a  superstitious  manifestation  is 
worth  noting.  Superstitions  are  always  arising 
among  us,  and  enjoy  a  longer  or  shorter  career. 

HYDE  CLARKE. 

[In  America  a  connexion  with  the  execution  of  the 
Anarchists  bas  been  traced.] 

JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  BROWNE,  SHERIFFS  OF 
LONDON. — Orridge  (' Citizens  and  Rulers')  has  so 
hopelessly  confused  these  men  that  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  elucidate  their  relative  position.  Be- 
fore recapitulating,  let  me  clear  the  way  by  stating 
they  were  all  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  Orridge 
makes  them  out  to  be  two  individuals.  Clearly 
they  were  four  : — John  Browne,  Sheriff,  1466  ; 
never  Mayor.  John  Browne,  alias  John  de 
Werks,  Sheriff,  1472;  Mayor,  1480.  William 
Browne,  Sheriff,  1491;  Mayor,  1507.  William 
Browne,  Sheriff,  1504 ;  Mayor,  1513. 

1.  John  Browne,  Sheriff,  1466.— Of  him  little  is 
to  be  gleaned,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  died  during 
his  shrievalty  (1466-7),   and  was  buried  in  St. 
Leonard's,  Foster  Lane.     As  Stow  does  not  men- 
tion the  latter  fact,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
Harl.  MS.  6076  is  the  authority  for  it. 

2.  John  Browne,  alias  John  de  Werks,  Sheriff, 
1472  ;   Mayor,  1480. — According  to  Orridge  he 
was  Alderman  of  Cheap,  removing  thither  from 
another  ward  in  1486.     Stow  calls  him  the  son  of 
John  Browne,  of  Oakham,  co.  Rutland.     Orridge 
says  he  married  (1)  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Swinstead,  by  whom  one  son,  Robert ;  (2)  Anne, 

daughter  of Belwood,  of  Lincolnshire.     In  a 

foot-note,  quoting  from  Wright's  'Rutlandshire,'  Sir 
John  Browne's  wives  are  given  as  (1)  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  his  predecessor 
in   the  aldermanry  of  Cheap,   by  whom  he  had 
Alderman  Sir  William  Browne ;  (2)  Alice,  daughter 
of  Sir   Henry  Keeble.      The  inscription  in  the 
Apostles'  Chapel,  Christchurch  (Stow),  disproves 
Wright,  if  it  does  not  confirm  Orridge  :  "  Alice 
Blunt  (Lady)  Mountjoy,  sometime  wife  to  William 
Browne,  Mayor  of  London,  and  daughter  to  Sir 
Henry  Rebel."    The  question  arises,  Whose  wife 
was  she?    The  wording  almost  implies  that  her 
death  occurred  before  the  mayoralty  of  the  Sir 
William  Browne  of  1513.    As  to  the  burial-place 
of  this  Sir  John  Browne,  Orridge  says:    "Was 
buried  at  Whitefriars  Church  in  1497  (or  at  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  according  to  Stow),  [the  paren- 


thesis is  Orridge's]  where  another  Sir  John  was 
buried."  There  is  little  doubt  that  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  correct.  Stow's  entry  under  "  White- 
friars  "  is  of  a  Sir  John  Browne  and  of  John  (not 
Sir  John),  his  son  and  heir.  There  is  no  intima- 
tion whatever  that  these  two  were  more  than  private 
individuals. 

3.  Sir  William  Browne,  Sheriff  1491;  Mayor, 
1507. — Was  Alderman  of  Cripplegate,  and  the  son 
of  John  Browne,  citizen  and  mercer  (Stow).     Pre- 
sumably the  son  of  the  Mayor  of  1480  or  the  Sheriff 
of  1466.     He  died  in  April,    1508  (during  his 
mayoralty),  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury. 

4.  Sir  William  Browne,  Sheriff,  1504 ;  Mayor, 
1513. — Stow   again  says,  "Son  of  John  Browne, 
citizen  and  mercer,"  and  that  statement  may  not 
be  actually  incorrect,  but  cannot  apply  to  same 
individual    father.       He    also    died     during    his 
mayoralty  (on  June  3,  1514),  and  was  buried  at 
St.    Mary  Magdalen's,  a  memorial  tablet  to   his 
memory  being  placed  in  the  Mercers'  Chapel. 

Besides  the  doubt  as  to  Alice  Blunt'a  husband, 
can  any  definite  meaning  of  John  de  Werks  be 
furnished  ?    I  know  I  am  imprudent  in  suggesting 
that  it  may  mean  John  de  Works,  or  Worksop. 
JOHN  J.  STOCKEN. 

3,  Heathfield  Road,  Acton,  W. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CHARLES  RATCLIFFE,  TITULAR  EARL  OF  DER- 
WENTWATER. — I  suppose  it  is  pretty  generally 
known  that  the  sad  ceremony  of  claiming  the 
person  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  performed 
by  the  sheriffs,  who  are  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law,  ordinarily 
took  place  at  the  Tower  of  London,  at  the  western 
entrance — the  Spur  Gate — of  the  fortress.  On  at 
least  one  occasion  that  custom  has  been  departed 
from.  The  body  of  Charles  Ratcliffe,  the  unfor- 
tunate brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  exe- 
cuted in  1716,  was  claimed  thirty  years  afterwards 
by  the  sheriffs  at  the  Iron  Gate,  or  eastern  entrance. 
The  condemned  gentleman  was  brought  down  from 
his  prison  lodgings  and  placed  in  an  open  landau 
at  the  western  end  of  the  wharf,  drawn  along  that 
quay,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  officers  at  the 
eastern  end,  where  he  found  the  sheriffs  awaiting 
him  in  a  mourning  coach,  with  another  vehicle  of 
the  same  description  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
prisoner.  The  cortige  then  proceeded  from  south- 
east to  north-east  (?),  over  Little  Tower  Hill — at 
all  events,  quite  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
ordinarily  taken  by  such  sad  processions.  Some 
authorities  state  that  the  execution  took  place  on 
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Little  Tower  Hill,  but  I  think  that  must  be  an 
error.  I  apprehend  that,  as  the  condemned  in  this 
instance  approached  the  scaffold  from  the  south 
and  east,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  reception 
booth  temporarily  erected  for  his  accommodation 
adjacent  to  the  enclosure,  in  place  of  the  house  at 
the  south  -  western  corner  of  Catherine  Court, 
usually  hired  by  the  sheriffs  on  these  tragic  occa- 
sions, which  would  be  more  convenient  when  the 
coaches  approached  from  the  opposite  direction, 
the  west,  from  the  Spur  Gate.  Therefore,  I  con- 
clude the  execution  took  place  on  the  same  spot 
where,  in  the  preceding  August,  Lords  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmerino  had  suffered,  and  where,  four 
months  afterwards,  the  wicked  old  head  of  Lovat 
fell  —  on  the  same  site,  but  arrived  at  from  a 
different  direction.  But  I  am  open  to  correction. 
The  question  is  simple.  Was  the  scaffold  for  this 
tragedy  erected  east  or  west  of  the  postern  sup- 
posed to  divide  the  two  hills?  Are  there  any 
other  instances  on  record  where  a  prisoner  made 
his  last  exit  by  the  Iron  Gate  ?  If  not,  is  it  known 
why  the  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Ratcliffe  ?  Was  the  Spur  Gate  entrance  under 
repair  at  this  time?  At  some  period  not  very 
remote  the  practicable  drawbridge  leading  from 
the  Middle  (unaccountably  called  by  Bayley  the 
Martin)  to  the  Byward  Tower  was  rendered 
stationary.  I  cannot  find  out  when  this  was  done. 
I  confess  to  an  idea  that  it  must  have  been  about 
the  time  when  Wren  modernized  the  upper  story 
of  the  Byward  Tower  after  the  great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666,  when  it  is  on  record  that  many 
outworks  were  demolished  to  prevent  the  confla- 
gration reaching  the  fortress.  But  if  these  works 
were  going  on  so  lately  as  the  midwinter  of  1746-7, 
the  deviation  of  route  would  be  amply  accounted 
for.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

JEWELS.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  information  about  the  different  super- 
stitions attaching  to  jewels,  especially  as  to  the  notion 
that  each  jewel  has  its  own  month,  when  it  is  lucky 
or  the  reverse  to  wear  it  ?  REGARD. 

TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M.D. — Any  fresh  fact  col- 
lected to  enrich  the  new  edition  of  Smollett  would 
prove  welcome.  FRED.  WOLCOTT. 

CASTOR.— Why  and  when  was  this  name  given 
to  the  wheel  and  swivel  attached  to  articles  of 
furniture?  The  ' Imperial  Dictionary,'  1882-3, 
offers  caster  as  an  alternative  spelling,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  origin  of  the  word  any 
clearer.  Were  castors  introduced  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  ?  An  examination  of  some 
subject-pictures  or  prints  representing  interiors 
might  decide  this  question.  Perhaps  Chippendale's 
1  Gentleman's  and  Cabinet-maker's  Director,'  1762, 
might  give  illustrations.  The  word  is  not  in 


1  Johnson's  Dictionary/  1785,  published  the  year 

after  his  death  ;  but  the  thing  must  have  existed 

at  that  time,  for  Cowper,  writing  in  1783,  says 

wheel  the  sofa  round."  J.  DIXON. 

SCOTCH  REGIMENTS  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  RIGA,  1621. 
— I  am  most  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  such,  and 
especially  seek  to  know  where  I  can  find  muster 
rolls  or  lists  of  the  officers'  names  quoted. 

R.  A. 

LOOKING-GLASS  COVERED  AT  A  DEATH. — A  bit 
of  folk-lore  has  just  come  under  my  eye  which 
needs  explanation.  When  a  member  of  a  German 
family  died  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  mother 
hung  a  cloth  over  the  mirror,  so  as  to  cover  the 
glass,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  after  the  funeral. 
Is  this  custom  known  elsewhere  ?  How  widely  is 
it  prevalent  ?  What  is  its  significance  ?  What 
evil  does  its  avert  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

JOHN  WHITSON. — He  was  mayor  or  provost  of 
Bristol,  1616.  Any  information  about  him  will 
oblige.  C.  H.  WHITSON. 

Parkhill,  Blairgowrie,  N.B. 

MERCERS'  HALL. — The  former  narrow  frontage 
of  this  hall,  facing  Cheapside,  was,  as  Elmes,  the 
architect,  admits,  "  exceedingly  handsome."  No- 
body who  remembers  it  will  dispute  the  dictum. 
Cunningham  dismisses  it  as  "  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  enriched  decoration  employed  in 
London  immediately  after  the  Great  Fire."  He 
says  nothing  about  the  architect.  Timbs  ascribes 
it  to  Wren.  Is  it  his  ?  I  have  no  means  at  hand 
of  verifying  this  point.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Waltbamstow. 

"  ON  THE  CARDS." — Is  anything  known  about 
the  origin  of  this  phrase,  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  during  the  present  century  ?  I  want  earlier 
instances  than  that  in  'David  Copperfield'  (1849), 
"  By  way  of  going  in  for  anything  that  might  be  on 

the  cards,  I  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Micawber 

composed  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
Here  it  surely  means  likely  or  possible  to  "  turn 
up."  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

CAR-GOOSE. — Is  this  name  of  the  great  crested 
grebe  still  used  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  or  else- 
where in  the  North;  or  does  it  survive  only  in 
books?  Where  is  car-swallow  (  =  black-headed 
gull)  still  in  use  ?  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

ANNAS,  A  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  NAME.— Some 
few  months  ago  I  saw,  in  the  obituary  notices  of  a 
Yorkshire  church  magazine,  the  name  of  Annas 
Hammond.  On  my  expressing  my  astonishment 
at  the  name,  a  Yorkshirewoman  informed  me  that 
the  name  was  not  particularly  uncommon  in  North 
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Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland.  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  name,  which  is  not  given  in  Miss  Yonge's 
'  History  of  Christian  Names '  ?  Is  it  a  corruption 
of  Annys  or  Anisia,  which  Miss  Yonge  says  was 
"used  in  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
down  at  least  to  1690"? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL  BENEFACTORS.— I  am 
anxious  to  know  the  exact  dates  of  the  deaths  of 
(1)  Walter  Titley,  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Denmark, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1768,  and  (2)  of 
Francis  Burton,  who  founded  a  prize  in  1825. 
Who  was  this  Francis  Burton?  Was  he  the 
Senior  King's  Counsel  who  died  on  Nov.  28,  1832 
(Gent.  Mag.,  ciii.  pt.  i.  86-7)?  I  shall  also  be 
glad  to  receive  any  information  concerning  another 
benefactor,  one  Sebastian  Smith,  or  Smythe,  who 
was  buried  at  Cuddesdon,  near  Wheatley,  Oxon,  on 
Dec.  6,  1753.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

BOBSTICK.— What  is  a  bobstick,  of  which  the 
slang  term  606,  for  a  shilling,  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
traction? I  have  looked  through  the  best  slang 
and  other  dictionaries  for  an  explanation,  but  in 
vain.  I  see  in  the  'New  English  Dictionary' 
that  bob  is  thought  to  have  distinguished  the 
shilling  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time.  Was  it 
called  after  him  ?  JOHN  CHURCHILL  SIKES. 

5,  York  Grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 

"  WORK  is  WORSHIP."— Can  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 
oblige  me  with  references  to  poems  on  the  above 
subject?  EDWARD  DAKIN. 

Selaley,  Stroud. 

ROBERT  NUGENT  DUNBAR.— Any  information 
regarding  the  birth,  parentage,  &c.,  of  this  gentle- 
man will  be  most  acceptable.  He  lived  many 
years  in  the  Antilles,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  in 
either  official  or  business  capacity,  and  wrote  several 
volumes  of  verse  in  illustration  of  the  scenery  and 
romance  of  the  islands  of  the  Western  Archipelago 
Such  are '  The  Cruise/  1835 ;  'The  Caraguin,'  1837  j 
'Indian  Hours,'  1839;  'Beauties  of  Tropical 
Scenery,'  1864.  So  far  back  as  1817  he  had 
mourned  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  in 
The  Lament  of  Britannia.'  Mr.  Dunbar  died  at 

£Lin  ^66  (?^,'  Mai^  Somber,  1866, 
p.  424).  Biographical  particulars  are  requested 

G.  G. 

__ELLTIS'S  'EARLY  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION'— 
£ay  I  inquire  whether  this  very  valuable  work 
was  originally  published  without  an  index,  or 
whether  it  is  by  some  accident  only  that  my  copy 
has  no  index?  I  ask  because,  in  consequence  of 

,  ??  A^&^ °f  my, having> no index fco tne cl<«ely 
printed  1,432  pages  of  which  the  work  consists  I  for 
my  part,  have  been  entirely  precluded  from  making 
any  use  whatever  of  its  valuable  contents.  And  if 
there  really  is  no  index,  no  doubt  many  other  persons 


have  suffered  like  myself.  It  has  long  been  a  rule 
with  me  never  to  waste  my  time  in  searching  after 
points  of  interest  in  voluminous  books  like  Mr. 
Eilis's — which  cannot  be  read  straight  through  by 
any  ordinary  mortal,  and  which  by  the  public,  if 
not  by  the  author,  are  looked  upon  rather  as  books 
of  reference — if  they  have  no  index.  Grimm's  huge 
'  German  Grammar,'  in  four  volumes,  lay  for  years 
upon  my  shelves  unused,  and  therefore  useless,  until 
Dr.  Andresen,  in  1865,  kindly  published  an  index 
to  it,  which  Grimm  ought  not  to  have  thought 
himself  above  writing.  F.  CHANCE. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  RED  BRANCH. — Who  were 
these;  why  so  called;  and  by  whom  instituted? 
All  I  know  about  them  is  that  they  were  an  early 
Irish  order,  and  that  their  military  school  was 
Craove-Roe,  near  Emania,  in  Ulster. 

E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

'THE  POETIC  LAND.'— Is  Mr.  Main  correct,  in 
his  splendid  'Treasury  of  English  Sonnets,'  in 
printing  "  while  "  in  the  fifth  line  of  this  sonnet  of 
William  Caldwell  Roscoe  ?  And  is  Mr.  William 
Sharp  correct  in  reading  "  oar "  in  1.  10  of  the 
same  sonnet  ?  DOUNE. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. — A  writer  in  the  Athe- 
nceum  of  Oct.  27,  1855,  p.  1250,  says  that  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  reported  to  have  written  "A 
Dialogue  between  two  Twins  yet  unborn  respecting 
the  world  into  which  they  were  going."  Of  this  no 
trace  could  be  discovered  when  Wilkin  published 
his  edition  of  that  writer's  works.  Has  it  been 
discovered  since  ?  ANON. 

PAINTINGS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ST.  LUKE. — Where 
can  be  found  a  full  description  of  the  pictures  said 
to  be  painted  by  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  is  a  complete 
list  of  them  to  be  obtained  ?  W.  H.  P. 

[See  3rd  S.  iii.  274.] 

HURRAH.— I  read  in  Redding's  'Life  of  Campbell' 
that  Hurrah!  was  very  lately  imported  into  the 
English  language — that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  word  of  this 
century.  I  find,  however,  that  it  occurs  in  '  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.'  Is  there  any  earlier  instance  ? 

E.  YARDLET. 

WHITEFOORD  FAMILY. — In  1707,  at  Edinburgh, 
Barbara,  a  daughter,  was  born  to  Dame  Robina 
Lockhart  and  Sir  John  Whitefoord  of  Mittoun. 
The  last  Sir  John  Whitefoord  of  Mittoun  is 
stated  by  Nisbet  to  have  died  without  issue  about 
1686.  How  was  this  Sir  John  a  representative, 
and  how  a  knight  ?  R.  B.  S. 

FLEMISH  WEAVERS.— About  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  considerable  numbers  of  Flemish 
weavers  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  there  settled.  I  want  to  ascertain 
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if  there  is  any  source  from  which  I  can  learn  the 
names  of  any  of  these.  Was  there  not  a  book 
published  a  year  or  two  ago  treating  of  the  Flemish 
refugees  in  England  ?  If  there  was,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  its  title,  &c.  H.  FISHWICK. 

GOULD  FAMILY. — Could  any  one  give  me  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ancestors  of  Gabriel  Gould 
(master  of  the  Trinity  Free  School,  Dorchester, 
Dorset,  in  1668)  ?  The  date  of  his  birth  is  about 
1610  to  1635.  Baptismal  certificate  would  greatly 
assist.  ARTHUR  GOULD. 

61,  Cornwall  Road,  W. 

SIR  WALTER  KALEIGH.— In  H.  E.  Norfolk's 
'Gleanings  in  Graveyards/  ed.  of  1866,  is  the 
following,  at  p.  201  :-— 

On  Walter  Ralegh. 

Here  lyeth  Walter  Ralegh,  that  arrant  villain, 
That  would  Bell  any  friend  he  had  for  a  shilling. 

Where  did  this  first  appear ;  or  from  what  work 
was  it  transcribed  ?  Who  was  the  writer  ? 

T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

'  BARREN  KOCKS  OF  ADEN.'— I  shall  be  obliged 
if  any  of  your  contributors  can  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  the  music  (set  for  the  piano)  of  the 
bagpipe  tune, '  Barren  Bocks  of  Aden ';  also  who 
is  the  publisher  of  the  best  collection  of  Highland 
airs  set  for  the  piano,  and  the  name  and  price. 

E.  D.  W. 

ENIGMA. — A  friend  tells  me  he  heard  in  his 
early  youth  a  riddle,  of  which  he  now  recollects 
but  four  lines.  He  is  anxious  to  unearth  it  again, 
and  he  has  interested  me  in  his  search  sufficiently 
to  hope  you  will  insert  this  query,  so  that  some 
kind  correspondent  may  favour  us  with  the  enigma 
complete.  It  began  thus  :— 

We  rule  the  world,  we  letters  five, 

We  rule  the  world,  we  do ; 
But  most  the  letters  three  contrive 
To  rule  the  letters  two. 

Answer,  BUT  (beauty)  and  Y  Z  (wise  head). 

H.  SKEY  MUIR,  M.D. 
Delhi,  Punjab. 

"  PLAYING  AT  CHERRY-PIT  WITH  SATAN." — What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  ?  I  find  it  printed 
(with  inverted  commas)  as  a  quotation  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  review  of  Pepys's '  Memoirs '  in  the 
Quarterly  for  January,  1826. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

SIR  WILLIAM  THOMSON. — Information  is  re- 
quested concerning  the  descendants  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  who  appears  to  have  been  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1739.  His  will  is  registered  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury.  One  of  his  executors  was 
his  cousin,  John  Thomson,  of  the  Exchequer 
Office.  His  brother,  Stevens  Thomson,  was  Attor- 


ney General  of  Virginia,  1703-1713.    Address  by 
letter.  J.  T.  MASON,  Attorney  at  Law. 

200E,  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  U.S. 

NICKNAME  OF  BEAUCLERC. — Henry  I.  in  his 
own  time,  says  Macaulay,  was  called  by  a  Saxon 
nickname  in  contemptuous  allusion  to  his  Saxon 
connexions.  What  was  that  nickname  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

BORROW  :  TRANSHAW.— In  his '  Natural  History 
of  Staffordshire'  (published  in  1686),  p.  162,  Dr. 
Plot  says  the  shaft  or  stack  of  a  blast  furnace  may 
be  made  either  borrow  or  transhaw.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  these  two  words,  which  I 
believe  to  be  quite  obsolete  and  unknown  now  in 
this  part  of  Staffordshire  ?  ED.  A.  SPURGIN. 

Tipton. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 
Time  is  all  too  short  for  all  love's  living. 

Oh  !  give  me  liberty  ! 
For  were  ev'n  Paradise  my  prison, 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls. 
The  above  lines  are  attributed  to  Dryden ;  but  I  have 
searched  his  works  through  and  cannot  discover  them. 

GKO.  P.  CKOWDY. 


CHARADE  IN  LATIN. 

(7th  S.  iv.  449.) 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  warm  acknowledgments 
to  the  ten  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  favoured 
me  with  solutions  of  the  charade — 

Totum  pone  fluit ;  caput  aufer,  saevit  in  armis ; 

Caudam  tolle,  volat;  viscera  tolle,  dolet— 
and  whom  I  have  already  thanked  privately.  Pos- 
sibly these  solutions  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
readers  at  Christmas-time,  and  I  therefore  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  of  the  writers'  names.    My  own 
concoction,  made  before  receiving  any  of  them,  i 
included. 

Totum  pone,  fluit ;  Vulturnus  et  arva  pererrat 
En !  capite  ablato,  saevit  rex  Turnus  in  armis. 
Caudam  deme,  volat :  volitat  quoque  Vultur  in  auras. 
Viscera  tolle,  dolet ;  sic  Isedit  corpora  Vulnus. 

Tolle  fluentis  prima,  et  saevit  Turnus  in  armis ; 
Ultima  tolle,  volat  Vultur;  sed  corde  resecto, 
Vulturni  en  dolet  infixum  sub  pectore  Vulnus; 
Labitur  at  Vulturnus  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

J.  W.  B. 

Turbidus  arentes  sese  Vulturnus  in  agros 
Prsecipitat :  furit  en  !  medio  certamine  Turnus : 
Templa  poli  secuit  pernix  sublimia  Vultur : 
Ah  !  male  percipitur  cruciate  corpore  Vulnus. 

Triste  fluit,  nomen  Tuscum,  Volturnus  in  aequor; 

Huic  caput  abstuleris,  Turnus  in  anna  ruit ; 
Abstuleris  caudam,  Voltur  volat ;  eripe  verbo 

(8eu  tibi  malueris)  viscera,  Voluus  babes. 
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Vulturous  totum  est ;  nam  Turnus  saevit  in  armis  ; 
V uitur  in  alta  volat ;  Vultus  et  ora  dolent. 

H.  A.  H. 

Vulnera  Vulturno  vidit  Turnum  amne  lavantem 
Vultur  :  verborum  eat  Vergiliana  cohors. 

F.  M. 

Vulturai  unda  tiuit,  dum  saevit  Turnus  in  armis ; 
Inde  volat  Vultur,  Vulnus  et  acre  dolet. 

J.  M. 

Vulturous  fluit,  at  saevit  tibi  Turnus  in  armis  ; 
Vultur  habet  pennas ;  Vulnus  habens  doleo. 

C.  B.  M. 

Vulturous  fluit ;  ingens  saevit  Turnus  in  armis; 
Vultur  in  alta  volat ;  Vulnus,  amice,  dolet. 

A.  O. 

Ecce  fluit  Vulturous  ;  et  ardet  Turnus  in  armis ; 
Vultur  et  alta  petit ;  Vulnus  acerbe  dolet. 

T.  W.  R. 

Vulturous  currit,  dum  Turnus  saevit  in  armis; 
Quin  Vultur  euperest ;  Vulnus  et  invenies. 

S.  R. 
JOHN  W.  BONE. 


IRISH  Music  (7th  S.  iv.  289).— 

1.  Carolan's  Original  and  Genuine  Irish  Tunes.    1780. 

2.  Walker's  Irish  Bards,  with  Select  Melodies.    4to. 
1786. 

3.  Ditto,  second  edition,  8vo.    1818. 

4.  Bunting's  Ancient  Irish  Music.    1790. 

5.  Ditto.    1796. 

6.  Ditto.    1809.    With  Dissertation  on  Harp 

7.  Ditto,  last  collection.    1840.    About  150  airs. 

8.  Francis  Holden'a  Irish  Airs.    About  30  parts  in  a 
volume.    Published  after  1810. 

9.  Mulholland's  Irish  Music.    Published  in  Belfast.—  I 
have  not  this  work. 

10.  Fitzsimon's  Irish  Minstrelsy.    1813.—  I  have  not 
this  work. 

11.  McCullagh's  Irish  Airs.  Two  small  quarto  volumes, 
90  airs. 

v  I2-  The  Compleat  Hibernian  Country  Dancer.    Pub- 
lished by  Sam  Lee,  Dame  Street. 

13.  48  Irish  Dances.     Published  by  Hime.—  There  are 
some  more  published  which  I  want 

14.  O'Farrel's  Pocket  Companion  for  Irish  or  Union 

018'  1»  2»  3>  a°d  4.    Contains  also  Scottish  Airs. 

Morgan)  Tweive 


. 

Minstreh    Bv  R'  A-  Smifch-    Large  8vo. 

J  lrr$'m  f  J"lM»d.  200  airs.  Arranged  for  flute  by 
J.  Clinton.—  I  have  not  this  work 

andVhn  KiitlZM'  °fu,DlSlin  Monthlv  Journal.  4  vola.; 
and  the  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine,  2  vols.  and  4  parts  of 

bv^  ?1T?  luS?\rThSi??ri^containi  Iri8h  air8  Polished 
by  the  late  William  Elliot  Hudson,  said  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  0  ic  gociet  ,8  publicati  auc 

*»«  •*  published  since  the  days  of  Bunting 

180"'  21  "'S  Melodie,8-  °"gillal  edition,'  in  4  folio  vols., 
•80,-Jl  ,  and  a  supplement,  forming  vol.  v.,  1821-34  — 

ISSJOSSffSJ*  M°ore'8  ^elodies  have    ap. 
peared,  which  it  is  needless  to  catalogue. 
20.  Petrie  s  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  vol   i 


this  volume  there  is  mention  made  of  a  work  published 
by  Burke  Thumoth  in  1720;  one  published  by  Neil,  of 
Christ  Church  Place,  Dublin ;  and  one  by  Carolan's  son 
in  1747.  I  know  nothing  of  these  works,  and  will  be 
convinced  of  their  existence  when  I  see  them,  or  have 
authentic  information  about  them,  Carolan  was  never 
married,  and  the  son  appears  apocryphal. 

23.  W.  P.  Joyce's  Ancient  Irish  Music.    The  second 
edition,  1873 ;  and  the  third,  dated  1882. 

24.  Stanford's  Book  of  Old  Irish  Songs.     With  words 
by  A.  P.  Graves.    1883. 

25.  Hughes's  Gems  of  the  Emerald  Isle.     100  jigs, 
country  dances,  &c. 

26.  Horncastle's  Music  of  Ireland,  comprising  Bardic 
and  Connaught  Caoines,  &c.    1844. 

27.  Spirit  of  the  Nation.    1862. 

28.  Clarence  Mangan's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster. 
Third  edition.    By  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.    1883. 

29.  Levey's  Collection  of  Dance  Music  of  Ireland. 

30.  Howe's  Songs  of  Ireland.    About  175  airs.    Pub- 
lished in  Boston,  1864.— I  have  not  this  work. 

31.  James  Hardiman's  Irish   Minstrelsy,  or  Bardic 
Remains  of  Ireland.    2  vols.    1831. 

32.  Caonin,  or  Irish  Funeral  Song.     By  Wm.  Beau- 
fort. Vol.  IV.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

33.  The  Keen  of  the  South  of  Ireland.    By  T.  Crof- 
ton  Croker.    1844. 

34.  Emerald  Wreath,  with  Songs  and  Ancient  Irish 
Airs.    1852. 

My  library  contains  all  these  works  on  Irish 
music,  with  the  exceptions  I  have  noted.  In  their 
absence  the  collection  cannot  be  considered  com- 
plete ;  but  it  is  possibly  more  extensive  than  could 
be  easily  met  with. 

WILLIAM  FRAZER,  M.K.I.A. 

As  Ireland  was  a  land  of  bards  in  ancient  times, 
it  naturally  had  its  collectors  of  songs  and  music, 
its  seanachas,  &c.  It  would  take  a  pretty  long 
list  to  exhaust  all  who  wrote  and  attempted  a 
collection  of  musical  airs  relating  to  Ireland.  I 
give  a  few  of  a  lot  I  collected  some  time  ago  for 
a  dear  relative,  who  did  not  live  to  enjoy  my 
grubbing. 

Bunting  deserves  first  place.  He  spared  neither 
time  nor  money  in  his  labour,  and  gave  three  col- 
lections to  the  public,  in  1796,  1809,  and  1840. 

Petrie  did  good  work,  but  left  it  unfinished,  in 
five  parts  (vol.  i.  and  first  part  of  vol.  ii.),  1853-6. 

Levey,  '  Dance  Music  of  Ireland.'   In  two  parts. 

Hudson,  W.  E.,  published  in  Irish  Citizen, 
1839-40,  and  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine,  1841, 
from  forty  to  fifty  airs  with  music  suitable  for  bands. 

Walker,  in  his  '  Irish  Bards/  forty-three  speci- 
mens of  Irish  airs,  2  vols.,  1818. 

Spirit  of  the  Nation. 

Fitzsimon's,  Holden's,  and  Horncastle's  collec- 
tions. 

Kobinson's  '  Melodies  of  Ireland/ 

Smith's  'Vocal  Melodies  of  Ireland/ 

A  few  specimens  in  '  Emerald  Wreath,'  1852. 

Miss  Brooke's  'Keliques.' 

O'Daly's  *  Munster  Poets,'  2  vols. 

Several  collections  of  jigs,  reels,  country  dances, 
&c.,  are  known  to  exist,  but  are  losing  ground 
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before  the  march  of  (query)  improvement.  Crosbie's 
*  Irish  Musical  Repository '  and  Joyce's  collection 
I  believe  the  last. 

Besides  the  collectors  who  gave  specimens,  there 
are  commentators,  such  as  Hardiman,  Drummond, 
Conlan,  Hayes,  Walsh,  O'Daly,  Croker,  Duffy, 
O'Reilly,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  whom  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  Irish  literature  to  give  a  complete 
list,  and  follow  the  example  of  J.  Power,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  Irish  periodical  literature. 

M.  DORBT. 

Dublin. 

ALLEGED  CANNIBALISM  OF  SOLDIERS  (7th  S.  iv. 
224,  369).— The  couplet  in  '  Hudibras '  alluded  to 
by  NEMO  is  in  part  iii.  canto  2,  and  is  as  follows  : 
Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  't, 
As  bad  as  Bloody-Bones,  or  Lunsford. 

In  the  edition  of  'Hudibras,'  annotated  by 
Zachary  Grey  (Warne  &  Co.,  no  date),  is  the 
following  full  note  on  the  subject  (p.  280) : — 

"  It  was  one  of  the  artifices  of  the  malcontents  in  the 
civil  war  to  raise  false  alarms,  and  to  fill  the  people  full 
of  frightful  apprehensions.  In  particular,  they  raised  a 
terrible  outcry  of  the  imaginary  danger  they  conceived 
from  the  Lord  Digby  and  Colonel  Lunsford.  Lilburn 
glories  upon  his  trial  for  being  an  incendiary  on  such 
occasions,  and  mentions  the  tumult  he  raised  against  the 
innocent  Colonel  as  a  meritorious  action  :  '  I  was  once 
arraigned,'  says  he,  *  before  the  House  of  Peers  for 
sticking  close  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  this 
nation,  and  those  that  stood  for  them,  being  one  of  those 
two  or  three  men  that  first  drew  their  swords  in  West- 
minster-hall against  Colonel  Lunsford  and  some  scores  of 
his  associates:  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  they 
intended  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  chiefest  men  then 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Peere.  And,  to  render  him  the 
more  odious,  they  reported  that  he  was  of  so  brutal  an 
appetite  that  he  would  eat  children  (Echard's  'England'), 
which  scandalous  insinuation  is  deservedly  ridiculed  in 
the  following  lines : 

From  Fielding  and  from  Vavasour, 

Both  ill-affected  men  ; 
From  Lunsford  eke  deliver  us, 

That  eateth  up  children. 

Collection  of  Loyal  Songs." 

Then  follows  the  elegant  quatrain  (from  Cleve- 
land) quoted,  but  not  quite  correctly  (according  to 
Grey's  version),  by  NEMO  : — 

"  The  post  that  came  from  Banbury  [not  Coventry], 

Riding  in  a  blue  [not  red]  rocket, 
He  swore  he  saw  when  Lunsford  fell, 

A  child's  arm  in  his  pocket. 

And  to  make  this  gentleman  the  more  detestable,  they 
made  horrid  pictures  of  him,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  lines  of  Cleveland  ('  Rupertismus '). 
They  fear  the  giblets  of  his  train,  they  fear 
Even  his  dog,  that  four-legged  cavalier  ; 
He  that  devours  the  scraps  which  Lunsford  makes, 
Whose  picture  feeds  upon  a  child  in  ttakes  [n'cj. 
Gayton,  -in  banter  of  this  idle  opinion  (notes  on  '  Don 
Quixote  '),  calls  Saturn  the  very  Lunsford  of  the  deibies. 
Colonel  Lunsford,  after  all,  was  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary sobriety,  industry,  and  courage,  and  was  killed 
at  the  taking  of  Bristol  by  the  king  in  1643. ;' 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  above  extract,  I 


presume  that  the  quotation  from  Lilburn  ends  with 
"  associates,"  although  there  are  no  inverted  commas 
after  this  word  ? 

The  stanza  from  Macaulay's  powerful  ballad, 
'  The  Battle  of  Naseby,'  which  NEMO  says  he  quotes 
from  memory,  is,  correctly,  as  follows  : — 
Ho !  comrades,  scour  the  plain ;   and,  ere  ye  strip  the 
slain, 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  search  secure  ; 
Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad-pieces 
and  lockets, 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 

May  I  correct  a  trifling  slip  in  NEMO'S  note? 
It  was  the  boy  himself,  William  Spittal,  commonly 
called  "  Spitfire,"  not  his  own  horse,  that  Roger 
Wildrake  dubbed  with  the  sobriquet  "  Breakfast.1' 
See  '  Woodstock,'  chap.  xx. 

See  some  notes  on  this  subject,  by  MR.  ED- 
WARD PEACOCK,  s.v.  '  Annotations  on  Buckle,' 
« N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  xi.  170. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford. 

WORDSWORTH  :  "  VAQRANT  REED  "  (7th  S.  iii. 
449 ;  iv.  16,  95, 491). — Eeeds  are  certainly  fragrant 
"  on  the  shore  of  the  Duddon."  At  least  half  the 
rushes  on  many  of  our  streams  are  fragrant  when 
bruised  or  trampled.  This  kind  is  distinguished 
by  a  lighter  or  more  yellow  hue  than  that  of  the 
other  common  rush.  D. 

SOLUTION  OF  RIDDLE  (7th  S.  iv.  448).— The 
riddle  has  been  familiar  to  me  since  my  childhood, 
but  the  words  differ  slightly.  I  remember  them 
as  follows  : — 

Twelve  pears  hanging  high, 

Twelve  kings  passing  by, 

Each  king  took  a  pear, 

And  left  eleven  hanging  there. 

The  answer  is  that  the  king's  name  was  "  Each."    I 
always  thought  it  a  most  unsatisfactory  solution. 
ELLEN  I.  DELEVINGNE. 
Ealing. 

Each  knight  took  the  same  pear.  That  is  the 
only  solution  I  have  ever  heard,  and  it  always 
seemed  to  me  very  stupid,  and  almost  dishonest.  In 
fact,  the  riddle  is  an  early  form  of  the  "  sell." 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

The  "  twelve  knights  "  must  have  been  Spenser's 
"doucepere,"  '  F.  Q.,'  iii.  10,  31.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  "  twelve  peers "  of  France,  but 
the  context  shows  that  there  was  only  one  of  him. 

CELER. 

"To  JOIN  GIBLETS"  (7th  S.  iv.  268).— This 
expression  may  occasionally  be  heard  in  this 
district,  among  the  lowest  and  vulgarest,  and  has 
a  very  offensive  meaning  here,  whatever  it  may 
have  in  Yorkshire.  "  Giblets  "  is  not  an  unusual 
name  for  a  fat  person.  A  very  fat  man  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  called  by  the  "  people,"  "  the 
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Duke  of  Giblets."  There  is  a  passage  in  the '  Poly- 
cronicon '  which  seems  to  some  extent  to  confirm 
the  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  MB.  WALFORD'S 
Yorkshire  housekeeper  : — 

"  From  the  thyrtenth  daye  of  September  to  the  Ester 
tyde,  they  [the  Cistercians]  ete  but  ones  a  daye,  outtake 
the  sondaye.  They  go  neuer  out  of  theyr  cloyster  but  by 
cause  of  hondwerke,  they  speke  in  no  place  but  to  theyr 
priour  or  abbot,  they  put  noo  gyblettes  to  the  oures  of 
goddes  seruyce,  outtake  Dirige  for  the  dead,  they  vse 
Ambroae  offyce,  and  haue  charge  of  seke  men  and  of 
ghestes."— Higden's  '  Polycronicon,'  liber  vii.  cap.  10. 

E.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

"BELMONT"  (7th  S.  iv.  448),— Composed  by 
Samuel  Webbe,  b.  1740,  d.  1817,  according  to  the 
note  in  Bickersteth's  'Hymnal  Companion';  in 
1835  according  to  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ousley,  in 
Naumann's  'History  of  Music/  p.  919.  Webbe 
was  a  celebrated  prize-winning  writer  of  glees, 
catches,  rounds,  and  canons. 

H.  DELEVINGNE. 

Baling. 

This  tune  can  be  found  in  the  ( Scottish 
Hymnal '  (No.  126),  and  no  doubt  in  many  other 
hymn-books.  Its  authorship  is  there  given  thus: 
"  Adapted  from  Mozart  (?)  by  Samuel  Webbe, 
jun.  (?)."  Like  various  formerly  popular  hymn 
tunes,  e.g.,  "  Pascal "  or  "  Hursley,"  and  others,  it 
has  a  decidedly  operatic,  or  at  least  secular,  flavour 
about  it ;  but  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  identify 
its  exact  source,  H.  M.  C.  M. 

[MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE,  MR.  E.  DAKIN,  Q.  V.,  MR.  F.  E. 
SAWYER,  F.S.A.,  and  others  are  thanked  for  replies  to 
the  same  effect.] 

BYRON'S  'CHILDE  HAROLD'  (7th  S.  iv.  389).— 
For  "cantos  cxxxiv.  and  cxxxv."  we  must,  of  course, 
read  stanzas,  in  canto  iv.  In  the  seventeen- volume 
edition  of  Byron  (Murray,  1832)  there  is,  in 
the  foot-note,  an  additional  stanza,  which  the 
editor  says,  "  Between  stanzas  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi. 
we  find  in  the  original  MS." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

According  to  a  note  in  Murray's  edition  of '  The 
Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron'  (1855),  vol.  i.  p. 
269,  between  stanzas  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi.  of  the 
fourth  canto,  the  following  stanza  occurs  in  the 
original  MS. : — 

If  to  forgive  be  heaping  coals  of  fire- 
As  God  hath  spoken— on  the  heads  of  foes, 
Mine  should  be  a  volcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than  o'er  the  Titans  crush'd,  Olympus  rose, 
Or  Athos  soars,  or  blazing  Etna  glows  :— 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things;  but  what 
Than  Serpents'  teeth  inflicts  with  deadlier  throes? 
The  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  Gnat— 
Who  sucks  the  slumberer'a  blood?    The  Eagle?— No: 
the  Bat, 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


YTENE  (7th. S.  iv.  368).— Although  this  name 
for  the  New  Forest  (the  origin  of  which  I  do  not 
know)  occurs  as  a  disyllable  ("Yten")  in  the 
quotation  from  W.  S.  Rose  in  Lockhart's  *  Life  of 
Scott,'  alluded  to  by  MR.  CECIL  DEEDES,  Scott 
himself  uses  it  as  a  trisyllable  in  the  introductory 
epistle  to  the  first  canto  of  '  Marmion': — 

Ytene's  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 

Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made 

Of  Ascapart  and  Bevis  bold 

Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 

Renewed  such  legendary  strain. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

It  may  help  your  correspondent  to  note  that 
"  Ytene  or  Itene  is  the  side  or  boundary  of  forest 
or  vale";  also,  thus,  "Iden,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
takes  its  name,"  Given  so  in  '  Circles  of  Gomer,' 
by  Row.  Jones,  London,  1771,  p.  105. 

0.  GOLDING:. 

Colchester. 

Pugke  ('  W.  Diet.')  gives  eithin,  furze,  whins,  or 
gorse ;  eithinen,  a  furze,  furze  bush  ;  eithinawg, 
overgrown  with  furze.  R.  S.  CHARNOCK. 

ADDITIONAL  LETTERS  ON  TOMBSTONES  AT 
CHRISTCHURCH  (7th  S.  iv.  388).— In  the  Mirror 
for  July  2, 1831  (No.. 497),  the  epitaph,  "We  were 
not  slain,"  &c.,  is  given,  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
"supposed  to  allude  to  ten  persons  drowned,  whose 
bodies  were  driven  on  shore,  and  buried  in  a  field ;  but 
the  owner,  considering  it  an  invasion  on  his  property, 
dug  them  up,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  church- 
yard." 

The  Mirror  does  not  mention  the  "I.  R.,"  and 
prints  the  year  as  1764. 

H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

The  following  I  copied  from  Land  and  Water  of 
September  18,  1875.  As  regards  the  epitaph  only, 
there  are  these  words  : — 

"Nobody  in  the  parish  seems  to  know  what  it  all 
means,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  express  that  in  one  tomb 
are  the  remains  of  ten  men,  who  at  some  time  or  other 
were  hung,  '  raysed '  by  their  enemies,  *  men  of  strife,' 
and  probably  by  them  buried  carelessly,  and  afterwards 
buried  in  a  proper  manner,  'buried  twice'  by  their 
friends." 

The  correspondent  of  Land  and  Water  makes  no 
comment  on  the  letters  "I.  R.,"  which  I  think 
can  be  only  the  initials  of  the  stonemason. 

W.  J.  WEBBER  JONES. 

THE  PRATER-BOOK  VERSION  OF  THE  PSALMS 
(7th  S.  iv.  202,  354).— Although  much  interested 
in  old  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  I  have  no  hand- 
book on  the  subject— nothing  relating  to  it  except 
Arber's  reprint  of  the  fragment  of  Tyndale's  first 
Testament,  and  F.  Fry's  quarto  on  the  various 
editions  of  Tyndale's  Testament.  Your  two  corre- 
spondents, MR.  LYNN  and  MR.  DORE,  both  quote 
the  same  passage  to  prove  that  the  Prayer-Book 
Psalms  are  taken  from  the  Great  Bible  of  November, 
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1541,  so  they  probably  both  pot  their  information 
from  the  same  source ;  but  they  neither  of  them 
name  the  title  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  derived. 
If  I  knew  it,  I  think  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
copy  ;  it  might  save  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I 
had  fine  copies  of  both  the  editions  of  the  Great 
Bible  of  1541,  May  and  November  ;  but  thinking 
I  did  not  need  both,  I  "  swapped  "  the  November 
one.  I  am  afraid  I  did  wrong,  but  if  I  did  I  was 
led  astray  by  F.  Fry,  who  had  written  a  long  ac- 
count in  my  copy  for  May,  saying  that  it  was  a 
very  rare  volume,  and  that  it  and  his  own  were  the 
only  two  perfect  and  unmixed  copies  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  Bibles  I 
have  seen  about  lately  with  that  venerable  man's 
testimony  as  to  their  rarity  and  value.  R.  E. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

"  KNOCKING  DOWN  OLD  SARUM  "  (7th  S.  iv.  248, 
392). — Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  lady 
who  was  the  subject  of  this  oft-quoted  epigram 
survived  but  a  few  years,  to  meet  with  a  still  worse 
accident.  She  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  west  wing  of  Hatfield  House,  Nov. 
27,  1835.  Mary  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  first 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  was  born  Aug.  16,  1760; 
married  to  James,  first  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Dec.  2,  1773 ;  and  burnt  to  death  Nov.  27,  1835. 
See  Burke's  « Peerage  and  Baronetage,'  1879,  «.«. 
"Downshire  and  Salisbury." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  (7th  S.  iv.  368).— Blue 
Mountains  are  situated  in  India,  Australia,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  Jamaica,  and  States  of  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  doubtless  the  ship  was  named 
after  one  of  them.  I  send  an  extract  from  No.  727 
of  New  Lloyd's  List,  published  March  12,  1776, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  W.  H.  :— 

"  The  Slue  Mountain  Valley,  Dampster,  from  London 
to  Boston,  was  taken  by  a  'Provincial  Privateer,  and 
carried  into  Elizabeth  Town." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Koad. 

PONTIFEX  (7th  S.  iv.  368).— The  coincidence  of 
the  Pontifex  alluded  to  in  your  issue  of  November  5 
being  a  priest  is  so  strange,  that  if  the  name  is  not 
found  in  the  earlier  records  it  seems  likely  that  the 
priest  had  some  hand  in  its  manufacture  as  a  patro- 
nymic. Names  were  constantly  fluctuating  from 
one  meaning  to  another,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
priest  bore  some  name  like  Pontefract,  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  might  easily  have  been  twisted 
into  the  sacerdotal  Pontifex — there  was  a  Pontefract 
on  the  Thames  in  the  Middle  Ages— or  the  name 
may  be  a  Latinization  of  Pontif,  acquired  possibly 
from  the  French  county  of  Ponthieu  (Anglrce, 
Pontif  or  Pountif),  which  belonged  to  the  English 
Crown.  Keference  to  the  county  of  Pountif  is  often 
found  in  the  old  records.  E. 


"UNTO  THIS  LAST"  (7*h  S.  iv.  348,  416).— Mr. 
Raskin's  work  was  originally  published  in  four 
parts  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
1860,  pp.  155,  278,  407,  543.  In  a  foot-note  to 
the  title  of  the  first  part  is  the  text,  "  I  will  give 


unto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee. — Matt.  xx.  14.' 
This  answers  the  query  on  p.  348.  Each  of  the 
four  papers  is  signed  "  J.  R." 

CUTHBERT  BEDE. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  ENGLISH  KINGS  (7th  S.  iv. 
229,  354,  453).— Of  course  the  Queen  represents 
the  elder  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  merely  as 
queen,  that  is,  as  the  eldest  representative  compe- 
tent to  reign.  I  should  have  made  it  clear  that 
this  was  my  meaning. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

5,  St.  Peter's  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

COOKE'S  «  TOPOGRAPHY  '  (7th  S.  iii.  388,  521;  iv. 
294,  418).— A  new  issue  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  about 
the  year  1830.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it 
was  completed,  but  have  a  clear  recollection  of  its 
being  commenced,  I  think  in  monthly  parts. 

G.  S. 

CALLOW  (7th  S.  iv.  207,  357).— In  Dickens's 
'  Little  Dorrit '  this  word  occurs,  in  what  A.  H. 
calls  the  "  quasi  bald  "  sense  :— 

"  The  present  Barnacle,  holding  Mr.  Clennam's  card 
in  his  hand,  had  a  youthful  aspect,  and  the  fluffiest  little 
whisker,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  seen.  Such  a  downy  tip 
was  on  his  callow  chin,  that  he  seemed  half  fledged,  like 
a  young  bird,"  &c.— Part  i.  chap.  x. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

MOTTO  OF  WATERTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iii.  452 ; 
iv.  18,  92,  236,  277).— None  of  your  correspond- 
ents has  noticed  the  quotation  of  this  proverb  in 
a  somewhat  different  form  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  his  explanation  of  it  : — 

"  What  says  our  old  Scottish  proverb  1  '  Better  kind 
fremit,  than  fremit  kindred'  ('Better  kind  strangers 
than  estranged  kindred  ').  The  motto  is  engraved  on  a 
dirk  belonging  to  a  person  who  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  choose  such  a  device.  It  was  left  by  him  to  my  father, 
and  is  connected  with  a  strange  course  of  adventures, 
which  may  one  day  be  told.  The  weapon  is  now  in  my 
possession." — 'Quentin  Durward,'  i.  90. 

W.  H.  BURNS. 

Clayton  Hall,  Manchester. 

ARITHMETICAL  BOOKS  (7th  S.  iv.  341).— Prof. 
De  Morgan's  book,  which  I  have  long  had  and 
valued,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  any  biblio- 
grapher. I  cannot  pretend  to  add  anything  to  the 
knowledge  of  early  (or,  indeed,  of  any)  arithmetical 
books,  but  I  should  like  to  give  my  mite  towards 
the  completion  of  his  list,  remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  he  did  not  think  that  "  mere  names  are  of  no 
use,"  as  the  last  eighteen  pages  of  his  book 
testify  :— 

De  Morgan,  p.  46.  There  was  still  a  later  edition 
of  Hodder,  in  1714. 
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P.  49.  There  was  an  issue  of  the  four  parts  of 
Leybourn's  book  in  1668,  the  first  part  being  called 
of  the  third  edition. 

Pp.  63-4.  Insert  'A  New  Treatise  of  Arith- 
metic,' in  three  parts,  by  Wm.  Alingham,  small 
8vo.,  1710. 

P.  64.  Another  edition  of  Ayres  and  Snell  in 
1723.  The  first  edition  of  Ayres's  book  appeared 
in  1693.  See  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.';  Guardian, 
No.  1. 

Pp.  65-6.  The  second  edition  of  John  Ward's 
book  is  dated  1713,  and  the  tenth  1758.  The 
author  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Chester, 
and  dedicated  his  work  to  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor 
of  Eaton.  He  also  wrote  « The  Key  to  Interest.' 
His  portrait  describes  him  as  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year,  1706.  See  the  Guardian,  No.  1, 1713;  Tories. 
Arch.  Jour.,  vii.  54. 

P.  66.  Insert '  A  Complete  Collection  of  Vulgar 
Arithmetic,  containing  Rules,'  &c.,  by  Gabrielle 
Nisbet,  small  4to.  1730. 

P.  68.  There  was  a  previous  edition  of  Wm. 
Webster's  book,  12mo.,  1735.  The  author  was  a 
writing-master. 

P.  90.  The  fifteenth  edition  of  H.  and  J.  Grey's 
*  Practical  Arithmetic'  was  printed  at  Hull,  1836  ; 
another  impression  at  Liverpool,  1838  ;  another, 
dated  1839.  There  was  one  John  Grey,  who 
printed  lectures  'On  the  Nature  and  Use  of 
Money,'  1848. 

P.  94.  Insert  'A  Brief  Compendium  of  Arith- 
metic,' by  Benjamin  Snowden,  12mo.,  Hull,  1835, 
three  leaves,  pp.  92.  The  author  had  been  a 
teacher  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  in  his  preface  he 
says  that  his  book  is  easier  than  Dilworth's,  and 
preparatory  to  the  more  advanced  treatises  of 
Bonnycastle  and  Keith. 

P.  98.  '  Tutor's  Assistant ;  or,  Complete  School 
Arithmetic,'  by  W.  Watson.  The  author  was 
master  of  a  school  at  Beverley,  and  published  other 
mathematical  works,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable 
local  reputation.  His 'Arithmetic '  appeared  before 
1844. 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here, '  On 
Mathematical  Instruments,  with  an  Account  of 
Forty-four  Authors  who  have  written  thereon  from 
1584,'  by  J.  Robertson,  plates,  8vo.,  1757. 

W.  C.  B. 

[A  catalogue  of  mathematical  books  has  just  been 
issued  by  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  Cambridge.] 

WAGES  IN  ROME  :  THE  SOLDIER  (7th  S.  iv 
348).— 

"  The  attachment  of  Roman  troops  to  their  standards 
was  inspired  by  the  united  influence  of  religion  and  of 
honour.  The  golden  eagle,  which  glittered  in  front  of 
the  legion,  was  the  object  of  their  fondest  devotion;  nor 
was  it  esteemed  less  impious  than  ignominious  to  abandon 
that  sacred  ensign  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Regular  pay, 
occasional  donatives,  and  a  stated  recompense,  after 
the  appointed  time  of  gervice,  alleviated  the  hardship  of 
military  life.  The  emperor  Domitian  raised  the  annual 


stipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  which, 
n  his  time,  was  equivalent  to  about  ten  of  our  guineas. 
This  pay,  somewhat  higher  than  our  own  had  been,  was 
afterwards  gradually  increased. 

"After  twenty  years'  service  the  veteran  received  three 
thousand  denarii  (about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling),  or 
proportionable  allowance  of  land.  The  pay  and  advan- 
;ages  of  the  Guards  were,  in  general,  about  double  those 
of  the  legions."—  Vide  Gibbon's  '  Roman  Empire/  vol.  i. 
p.  147,  edition  1872. 

We  only  know  that  the  simple  legionary  received  one 
denarius  daily,  a  sum  which  may  equal  eightpence-half- 
penny  of  our  money.  A  part  of  this  sum  was  stopped  for 
his  arms,  &c.,  but  he  retained  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  than  the  pocket-money  of  the  British  private. 
The  luxuries  of  the  wine-shop  were  cheap  and  accessible." 
— Merivale's  '  Romans  under  the  Empire,'  vol.  iii.  p.  532, 
edition  1851. 

HENKY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

NOLL  (7th  S.  iv.  268,  392).  — Garrick's  familiar 
extempore  epitaph  on  Oliver  Goldsmith — 
Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poll, 

which  provoked  the  poem  of  '  Retaliation '  from 
Goldsmith,  perhaps  conveys  the  best  explanation 
of  this  abbreviation.  C.  A.  PYNE. 

Hampstead. 

As  to  Noll  and  Ned,  it  has  been  plausibly  conjec- 
tured that  the  n  comes  from  the  adjective  mine, 
commonly,  of  course,  used  with  them ;  thus 
"mine  01"  becomes  "my  Nol,"  &c.  Compare 
ewt  and  newt,  Shakespeare's  use  of  nuncle,  and  a 
curious  instance  I  have  noted  in  Gabriel  Harvey's 
*  Letter  Book/  Camden  Soc.,  1884,  p.  121:— 
Woone  with  a  napple  and  lost  with  a  nut. 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

Under  this  heading  MR.  WARD  repeats  the  stale 
anecdote  as  to  Cromwell  asking  on  his  deathbed, 
"Can  a  man  fall  from  grace  who  has  once  been 
saved  ?  "  Will  MR.  WARD  give  his  authority  and 
reference  for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  ? 

GEORGE  RAVEN. 

Hull. 

MARGINAL  NOTES  TO  BIBLES:  THOMAS  SCOTT 
(7th  S.  iv.  110,  255).— In  his  reply  to  the  first 
part  of  the  above  title  R.  R.  describes  Scott's 
'  Commentary '  in  the  following  terms,  "  The  very 
proper  but  prosy  old  gentleman's  work  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  library  of  a  village  in  which  I  am 
interested."  I  venture  to  think  that  R.  R.  cannot 
be  aware  of  the  influence  which  Scott  had  on  the 
religious  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects 
which  England  has  ever  produced.  Cardinal 
Newman  speaks  very  differently  from  R.  R.,  when 
he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  'Apologia': — 

"  The  writer  who  made  a  deeper  impression  on  my 
mind  than  any  other,  and  to  whom  (humanly  speaking) 
I  almost  owe  my  soul, — Thomas  Scott  of  Aston  Sandford. 
I  so  admired  and  delighted  in  his  writings  that,  when  I 
was  an  undergraduate,  I  thought  of  making  a  visit  to 
hia  Parsonage,  in  order  to  see  a  man  whom  I  so  deeply 
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revered.    I  hardly  think  I  could  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  this  expedition,  even  after  I  had  taken  my  degree 
for  the  news  of  his  death  in  1821  came  upon  me  as  a  dig 
appointment  as  well  aa  a  sorrow.    I  hung  upon  the  lips 
of  Daniel  Wilson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  in 
two  sermons  at  St.  John's  Chapel  lie  gave  the  history  o 
Scott's  life  and  death.     I  had  been  possessed  of  hii 
'  Essays  '  from  a  boy ;  his  '  Commentary '  I  bought  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate.     What,  I  suppose,  will  striki 
any  reader  of  Scott's  history  and  writings,  is  his  bold  un 
worldliness  and  vigour  of  mind.     He  followed  truth 

wherever  it  led  him Besides  his  unworldliness,  what  1 

also  admired  in  Scott  was  his  resolute  opposition  to 
Antinomianism,  and  the  minutely  practical  character  of 
his  writings.  They  show  him  to  be  a  true  Englishman 
and  I  deeply  felt  his  influence;  and  for  years  I  usec 
almost  as  proverbs  what  I  considered  to  be  the  scope  anc 
issue  of  his  doctrine,  '  Holiness  before  peace '  anc 
'  Growth  is  the  very  evidence  of  life '  "  ('  Apologia/ 
pt.  iii.  p.  61,  London,  1864;  chap.  i.  p.  5, 1875). 

The  'Commentary/  however,  has  become  out  oi 
date,  and  has  not  the  same  place  which  it  once 
had  in  men's  minds.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

On  seeing  my  note  in  print  it  struck  me  at  once 
that  I  had  overlooked  a  very  important  part  of  the 
subject,  the  early  English  Testaments.  Even  the 
first  of  them,  Tyndale's,  printed  ten  years  before 
Coverdale's  Bible,  had  a  great  number  of  notes, 
us  well  as  some  marginal  references.  Every  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  little  book 
published  by  Edward  Arber, '  The  First  Printed 
New  Testament.'  It  should  be  read  by  everybody 
feeling  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  or  who  has  an 
interest  in  English  literature.  R.  K. 

.    Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

I  have  a  small  Latin  New  Testament  by 
Erasmus,  dated  1550,  which  has  marginal  refer- 
ences. It  is  a  16mo.,  somewhat  cropped,  measur- 
ing 4|  in.  by  2|  in.,  and  contains  794  pages.  The 
title-page  runs,  '  Testa-  |  mentvm  |  novvm  |  ex  | 
Des.  Erasmi  Hot.  |  uersione,  ac  eiusdem  reco-  | 
gnitione  postre-  |  ma.  |  Virtvte  doce  [the  mark  of 
Griphius,  a  griffin  above  a  winged  ball]  comite 
fortvna.  |  Apvd  Seb.  Gry-  |  phivm  Lv-  |  gdvni.  | 
1550."  Each  of  the  gospels  is  preceded  by  a  short 
biographical  notice  from  Hieronymus,  and  an"Argu- 
mentuni  per  Erasmum  Eoterodamum  "  prefaces 
each  epistle.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extracts  from  Hieronymus,  which  are  in  Roman 
type,  is  in  italic  ;  and  the  books  are  divided  into 
chapter  but  not  verse.  The  last  page  (794)  con- 
tains the  end  of  the  Apocalypse,  followed  by  "Novi 
Testamenti  |  totius  per  Desideriutn  Erasmum  | 
Koterodamum  nouissi-  |  me  recogniti,  |  Finis."; 
and  in  addition  the  catch-word  "  De,"  which  looks 
as  if  this  copy  were  not  complete.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  this  edition  mentioned  in 
any  lists  to  which  I  have  had  access,  but  perhaps 
K.  R.  or  some  other  of  your  correspondents  inte- 
rested in  this  subject  can  kindly  tell  me  what  pages 
are  wanting  at  the  end,  and  also  say  whether  the 
book  is  scarce  or  otherwise.  H.  G.  ALDIS. 


HERALDRY  OF  SURNAME  OF  FRENCH  (7th  S.  iv. 
409).  —  Perhaps  the  following  notes,  taken  from 
Edmondson's  '  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry/  ed. 
1780,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  MR.  WELD 
FRENCH  :  — 

French  (Pershore,  in  Worcestershire)  :  Per  bend 
engrailed  downwards  or  and  sa,  a  lion  rampant 
counterchanged. 

French  (Kent)  :  Sa.,  a  bend  arg.,  between  two 
dolphins  embowed  or. 

French  (Streame,  in  Sussex)  :  Gu.,  a  bend 
between  two  dolphins  arg. 

There  is  also  an  Irish  coat  given,  and  several 
variants  of  the  dolphin  bearings  (including  Nos.  5 
and  6  given  by  MR.  FRENCH),  but  without  specify- 
ing any  particular  county.  J.  S.  UDAL. 

Inner  Temple. 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  MR. 
FRENCH  I  copy  the  following  from  Noble's  *  His- 
tory of  the  College  of  Arms/  p.  93  :  — 

"Henry  VII.  Pursuivants.  Blue-Mantle.—  Thomai 
Franch,  gent.  Died  in  this  office.  Probably  a  relation 
of  Henry  Ffranche,  esq.,  York  Herald  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  He  bore  Vert,  St.  Andrew's  cross  invected 
or." 

T.  F.  F. 

Papworth  gives  all  these  coats  except  Nos.  9 
and  10,  but  only  the  locality  of  No.  3  is  men- 
tioned, as  French  of  co.  Devon  ;  the  dolphins  are 
put  as  or,  not  argent,  in  this.  The  date  of  1730  is 
given  to  No,  2.  B.  F.  SCARLETT. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv.  388).—  The  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Thackeray  from  Mitchell's  transla- 
tion of  '  The  Knights  ;  or,  the  Demagogues/  vol.  i. 
p.  205,  has  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies,  which  are 
here  corrected  :  — 
Thus  in  glory  was  he  seen,  while  his  years  as  yet  were 

green  ; 

but  now  that  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
God  help  him  !  for  no  eye,  of  all  those  who  pass  him  by, 
throws  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him. 

This  is  a  free  version  of  11.  529,  530,  of  the  cele- 
brated parabasis  of  this  play, 

OVTWS  -fjv6r]Cr€V  €K€tVOS, 

vvvl  8'  vfJLtts  avrov  opwvTC?  Trapa\r)povvT>  OVK 
'  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 


MILITARY  EVENTS   IN  PIEDMONT,  1690-1696 
(7th  S.  iv.  367,  452).—  MR.  MASON  may  find  useful 

'or  his  investigations  a  volume  of  which  the  title- 

jage  is  as  follows  :  — 

"La  Guerre  d'ltalie,  ou  Memoires  du  Comte  d***, 
contenant  quantitS  de  choses  particulieres  et  secretes,  qui 

e  sont  passees  dans  les  Cours  d'Allemagne,  de  France, 

t'Eapagne,  de  Savoie  et  d'ltalie.  Quatrieme  Edition. 
Augmented  des  Eve'oemeris  de  oette  Guerre  jusques  a 
present.  A  Cologne,  chez  Pierre  Marteau.  1710." 

copy  is  in  the  original  binding,  containing  two 
volumes  in  one.  The  first  volume  numbers  332 
pages,  the  second  374.  The  title-page  is  printed 
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in  red  and  black,  and  has  a  vignette  with  the 
motto  "  Musarum  Martisque  decus."  A  portrait  of 
Prince  Eugene  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  a  map  of  Italy  divided  into  its  prin- 
cipal states,  and  plans  of  Mantua  and  of  the  battle 
of  Luzara.  The  battles  of  Staffarde  and  Marsaille 
are  described  on  pp.  30,  31,  and  pp.  163-165  re- 
spectively in  vol.  i.  The  writer  professes  to  give 
the  chief  noteworthy  events  of  the  war,  and  to 
speak  only  of  what  he  saw  as  an  eyewitness,  or  of 
what  he  received  from  trustworthy  information. 
Venus,  however,  as  well  as  Mars,  largely  figures  in 
his  pages,  and  in  his  narrative  many  "  Galant 
Adventures,"  so  called,  are  jotted  down  as  they 
occurred.  He  says  in  this  regard  : — 

"Je  les  raporte  telles  qu'ellea  sont  arrivees;  et  la 
maniere  simple  et  naive  dont  je  les  decris,  sufit  seule 
pour  faire  voir  que  mon  dessein  n'est  pas  d'en  faire  un 
Roman." 

I  should  add  that  in  the  above  quotations  the  long  s 
and  the  date  are  modernized,  and  that  on  pp.  267 
and  268  of  vol.  ii.  are  examples  of  the  chronogram. 
JOHN  TINKLER,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Arkengarth-Dale. 

[This  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  at 
Cologne  (Pierre  Marteau)  1702,  is  by  N.  de  Grandchamp, 
author  of '  Le  Telemaque  Moderne.'  He  was  slain  in  the 
same  year  in  an  attack  on  the  Citadel  of  Lidge.  The 
1707  and  following  edition  were  augmented  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  was  in  fact  Sandras  de  Courtilz, 
to  whom,  consequently,  the  work  has  been  erroneously 
attributed.  See  Earbier, '  Examen  Critique  des  Diction- 
naires  Historiques ';  and  '  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages 
Anonymes/  and  Querard,  'La  Prance  Litteraire.'] 

MAGOR  =  MOGUL  (7th  S.  iv.  308).  —  Mogul 
itself  is  a  corruption.  Abulghazi  ('Genealogical 
History  of  the  Tatars,'  chap,  i.)  says  of  "  Mung'l 
Chan  and  his  Posterity":— 

"The  term  Mung'l  has  been  chang'd  by  a  general 
corruption  into  Mogull.  Mung  signifies  Melancholy,  or 
a  Melancholy  Man ;  and  because  this  Prince  was  of  a 
very  Melancholy  Disposition,  he  bore  that  Name  very 
properly." 

The  anonymous,  but  evidently  learned  English 
editor  of  the  '  History/  in  a  note  appended  to  the 
French  translator's  remark  that  the  "  Great  Mogul 
of  India"  glories  in  deriving  his  title  from  the 
name  of  this  Chan,  says,  "It  should  seem  that 
Mungal  or  Mung'l  is  the  true  name,  since  it  is 
still  retain'd  by  the  Mungals,  &c."  Marco  Polo, 
or  one  of  his  editors,  confuses  the  name  with  Magog. 
His  words  are  (Pinkerton's  edition) : — 

"  There  are  also  two  regions  where  they  [the  Argons" 
dwell,  which  in  those  parts  are  called  Og  and  Magog 
but  they  which  dwell  there  call  them  Ung  and  Mongul 
in  Ung  are  Gog,  and  in  Mongul  the  Tartars." 

Magog,  again,  has  been  confounded  with  Badensir 
Mogak,  the  famous  Turkish  chieftain.  Have  the 
forms  Magor  and  Mogor  (both  of  which  I  have 
met  with)  been  evolved  out  of  this  confusion  ] 

C.  C.  B. 


"  A  PAIR  OF  BALANCES  "  (7th  S.  iv.  429).— See 
Balance,"  in  a  book  called  the  'New  English 
Dictionary.'    This  is  a  very  useful  work,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  known.  CELER. 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST  (7th  S.  iv.  322).— MR. 
UOOKES  will  find  his  supposition  that  it  was  the 
"  crux  immissa  "  which  was  used  at  the  crucifixion 
amply  verified  in  the  able  article  on  the  "  Cross  " 
sec.  4),  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  in  Smith's 
:  Bible  Dictionary.'  In  this  article  MR,.  COOKES 
will  also  find  a  complete  resume  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  EGBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

SACK  USED  AS  COMMUNION  WINE  (7th  S.  iv. 
287,  457). — When  I  came  to  this  parish,  five  years 
ago,  I  found  it  was  the  custom  to  mix  a  bottle  of 
tent  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  for  use  at  Holy  Com- 
munion. This  I  at  once  changed.  But  in  at  least 
one  church  in  this  town  the  mixture  is  still  used. 
Only  last  week  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  and  he  was  relieved  to  find  that 
the  payments  for  sherry  noticed  by  him  among 
the  old  receipts  did  not  refer  to  wine  for  private 
libations  in  the  vestry,  as  he  had  at  first  thought. 
I  remember  my  father  telling  of  a  clergyman  who 
would  always  prepare  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  bottle 
of  sherry  for  Holy  Communion,  but  he  was  careful 
to  consecrate  only  the  former,  and  thus  acquire 
the  latter  for  his  private  use  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  in  accordance  with  the  rubric.  The  custom 
may  have  originated  in  this  way,  and  then  been 
perpetuated  by  clergy  who,  not  suspecting  its 
selfish  significance,  fancied  that  the  local  use  was 
to  mix  two  wines.  'Might  I  ask  where  the  mixing 
of  wines  for  Holy  Communion  is  forbidden  ? 

ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE,  F.S.A. 

St.  Thomas,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

LORD  NELSON'S  DRESS  AT  TRAFALGAR  (7th  S. 
iv.  406). — Lord  Nelson's  dress  at  Trafalgar  ought 
not  to  be  open  to  much  doubt,  as  the  coat  he  wore 
is  preserved  at  Greenwich.  Capt.  Brenton,  a 
distinguished  naval  officer  as  well  as  historian, 
says  : — 

"  The  British  hero  came  on  deck  soon  after  daylight 
on  the  21st  [Oct.,  1805]  dressed  in  his  usual  frock  coat, 
commonly  called  in  the  navy  the  undress  :  on  his  left 
breast  were  four  stars.  These  he  always  wore  with  his 
common  apparel ;  and  as  the  Victory  approached  the 
enemy,  the  distinguishing  marks  on  his  person  excited 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  among  his  officers,  but 
no  one  dared  to  hint  to  him  that  by  wearing  them  in 
action  he  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  to  the  enemy's 
marksmen." 

James,  ed.  1837,  says  that  had  the  French 
marksman  whose  shot  proved  so  fatal  selected  the 
best  dressed  officer,  he  would  most  probably  have 
fixed  upon  Capt.  Hardy  or  any  one  of  the  Victory's 
lieutenants. 

No  doubt  Lord  Nelson's  wearing  these  much- 
discussed  stars  has  led  many  writers  astray — small 
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blame  to  them — wearing  stars  being  now  almost 
synonymous  with  full  dress ;  and  certainly  good 
warriors  have  often  dressed  up  in  all  their  bravery 
when  going  into  action.  A  notable  case  was  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane,  Jan.  1,  1807,  when  undertaking 
the  capture  of  Curagoa  —  perhaps  the  deed  of 
greatest  daring  by  a  squadron  since  the  days 
of  Drake.  Before  sailing  into  that  formidably 
protected  harbour  with  his  little  force  of  frigates, 
Brisbane,  like  a  good  commander,  attended  to 
details,  imparting  his  plans  to  the  respective 
captains  under  him,  though  taking  the  sole 
responsibility  upon  himself,  assigning  a  place 
and  duty  to  each  man  in  each  ship,  working  up 
their  zeal  and  spirit  by  every  appeal  he  could  think 
of,  and,  "  as  an  additional  stimulus,  put  on  his 
dress  uniform."  See  *  Naval  Chronicle,'  vol.  xx. 
p.  98.  HANDFORD. 

Doubtless  the  paragraph  of  Dr.  Scott  quoted 
by  DR.  GATTY  is  quite  right,  and  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  wrong;  but  so 
far  as  the  mere  fact  goes,  Nelson  did  wear  his 
epaulettes  and  orders.  The  coat  may  be  seen  at 
Greenwich,  the  orders  embroidered  on  the  breast, 
and  one  of  the  epaulettes  cut  by  the  fatal  bullet. 

J.  K.  L. 

A  foot-note  to  Clarke  and  IvT Arthur's  '  Life  of 
Nelson,'  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  runs  thus  : — 

"  It  had  been  his  custom  for  years  to  preserve  what  he 
called  his  fighting  coat ;  but  through  inadvertency  he 
omitted  to  wear  the  sword,  BO  much  regarded,  which  had 
belonged  to  Captain  M.  Suckling." 

E.  G.  YOUNGER,  M.D. 

Hanwell,  W. 

POTATO  SNUFF-BOXES  (7th  S.  iv.  427).— So- 
called  snuff-boxes  are  no  novelty.  Forty  years 
since  they  were  the  ordinary  material  for  such 
boxes;  and  were  that  fine  old  and  gentlemanly 
fashion  of  taking  snuff  to  revive  would  soon  be  in 
common  use  again.  What  part  the  potato  plays 
in  their  composition  I  am  unable  to  say.  Their 
appearance  is  of  papier  mache  of  a  superior  quality, 
hard,  and  smooth  in  the  grain.  Possibly  they  are 
composed  of  potato-pulp  in  place  of  paper-pulp. 
The  best  quality  was  made  at  Brunswick,  and 
called,  hence,  Brunswick  boxes.  Most  probably 
such  old-fashioned  houses  as  Messrs.  Fribourg  & 
Pontet,  of  the  Haymarket,  or  Messrs.  Inderwick, 
of  Wardour  Street,  can  more  fully  inform  COL. 
MALET,  or  even  show  him  a  specimen  or  two. 

J.  J.  S. 

Potato  snuff-boxes,  as  the  name  indicates,  are 
made  of  potato  pulp,  in  the  same  manner  that 
articles  of  papier  mache  are  made  of  paper  pulp. 
The  pulp,  mixed  with  some  agglutinizing  sub- 
stance, is  pressed  into  moulds,  dried,  afterwards 
varnished,  and  again  submitted  to  heat.  Snuff- 
boxes and  cigar-cases  made  of  both  these  materials 
were  on  sale,  I  remember,  fifty-five  years  ago.  I 


believe  they  were  made  at  Brunswick.  Land- 
scapes, portraits,  and  other  subjects  were  usually 
painted  on  the  lids  of  the  papier  mache"  snuff- 
boxes and  cigar-cases.  Many  of  the  paintings 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
common practice  to  frame  the  lids,  first  cutting  off 
the  rim.  I  have  one  in  my  possession,  the  subject 
of  the  painting  being  a  rabbi. 

JAMES  HORSEY. 
Quarr,  I.W. 

BANGER'S  LODGE,  GREENWICH  (7th  S.  iv.  427). 
— The  piece  of  ground  on  Blackheath  adjoining 
the  west  side  of  Greenwich  Park,  on  which  the 
Eanger's  Lodge,  now  occupied  by  the  Countess  of 
Mayo,  stands,  was  leased  by  William  III.  to 
Nicholas  Lock,  merchant,  for  ninety-nine  years  in 
1694-5.  The  survey  of  the  Royal  Manor,  dated 
1697,  states  that  the  land  had  been  enclosed  and 
three  tenements  erected  thereon  by  Andrew  Snape. 
A  portion  of  the  ground,  with  a  house  upon  it, 
lately  belonging  to  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  was 
assigned  in  1753  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
who  improved  and  enlarged  the  house  for  his  own 
occasional  residence,  and  from  this  time  it  was 
called  Chesterfield  House.  Lord  Chesterfield  pro- 
cured a  new  lease  for  fifty  years  in  1766,  the 
remainder  of  which  was  acquired  in  1782  by 
Richard  Hulse,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1805.  His 
executors  sold  the  house  to  John  Simmons,  Esq., 
who  passed  it  in  1807  to  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
who  resided  in  it,  in  order  to  be  near  her  daughter, 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  then  recently  appointed 
Eanger  of  Greenwich  Park.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
lived,  as  tenant  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  in 
Montague  House,  which  stood  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  park. 

The  leases  of  Montague  House  and  Chesterfield 
House  (then  known  as  Brunswick  House)  were 
purchased  by  the  Crown  in  1815,  when  the  former 
was  pulled  down,  and  its  site  thrown  into  the 
gardens  of  Chesterfield  House,  which  then,  for 
the  first  time,  became  the  Ranger's  Lodge,  and  as 
such  was  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Gloucester  from  1816  to  1844.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Lord  Haddo,  whose  father,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  was  Ranger.  Lord  Canning,  the 
next  Ranger,  died  in  1862,  without  having  taken  up 
his  residence.  The  house  was  next  occupied  by 
Prince  Arthur  until  his  studies  at  the  Woolwich 
Academy  were  concluded. 

The  Queen's  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Park,  granted  to  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  in  1807, 
was  used  as  the  Ranger's  Lodge  in  the  last  century, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  early  Governors  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  who  were  also  Rangers  of  the  Park, 
and  by  Lady  Catherine  Pelham  (wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister),  who  held  the  office  of  Ranger  from  1730 
until  her  death  in  1780.  See  Lysons's  '  Environs 
of  London';  Kimbell's  'Greenwich  Charities, 
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pp.  133,  219 ;  and  Dr.  Drake's  Hasted's  «  Hist,  of 
Kent,'  "  Hundred  of  Blackheath,"  pp.  62-82. 

F.  HUSKISSON. 

For  some  account  of  this  house,  see  Thome's 
'  Environs  of  London '  (1876),  vol.  i.  p.  49,  s.n, 
"Blackheath."  G.  F.  E.  B. 

USE  OF  ROSARY  (7th  S.  iv.  288,  392).— Hughes 
states  the  rosary  was  borrowed  by  the  Crusaders 
from  the  Mohammedans,  who  probably  borrowed 
it  from  the  Buddhists  (*  Dictionary  of  Islam,'  verbo 
"  Rosary  ") ;  but  from  the  following  story  it  would 
appear  to  be  an  independent  invention  of  the 
Muslims.  The  Prophet,  being  greatly  perplexed 
by  the  number  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Fatima,  declared  that  on  a  certain  night 
Zohreh  (Venus)  would  descend  to  the  house  of  him 
whom  God  wished  to  be  the  happy  man,  and  to 
him  accordingly  Fatima  would  be  united.  At  the 
appointed  time  all  the  interested  parties  were  on 
the  qui  mm.  The  star  was  seen  to  leave  the 
heavens,  and  Fatima  (who,  with  her  father,  secretly 
favoured  the  suit  of  her  cousin  Ali)  began  to  pray 
that  it  should  fall  on  Ali's  house.  By  the  time 
she  had  repeated  "  Allab-ho-Akbar  "  ("God  is 
great ")  thirty-four  times,  the  star  had  alighted  at 
Ali's  door.  Then,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  she  broke 
out  with  "  Alhamdo-lillah"  ("Praise  be  to  God"), 
and  by  the  time  she  had  repeated  this  ejaculation 
thirty-three  times,  the  star  began  to  ascend.  Then 
the  girl  ejaculated  "  Subban- Allah "  ("O  holy 
God")  thirty-three  times,  that  is,  until  the  star 
was  lost  to  view.  Fatima  was  now  wedded  to  Ali, 
while  the  rejected  suitors  bowed  submissively  to 
the  will  of  God.  At  the  same  time  the  Prophet, 
believing,  or  seeming  to  believe,  the  inspiration  of 
his  daughter's  ejaculations,  constituted  them  a 
prayer  which  he  said  would  always  be  acceptable 
to  God.  A  string  of  a  hundred  beads  was  then 
introduced,  and  received  the  name  Tasbih  in 
Persian  and  Subhdh  in  Arabic.  The  first  beads 
were  made  from  the  clay  covering  the  martyred 
body  of  Hamzeh,  the  Prophet's  uncle. 

The  Tasbih  is  as  often  used  in  divination  as 
in  prayer.  Thus,  should  a  Mohammedan  wish  to 
do  anything  out  of  the  common  he  will,  as  likely 
as  not,  take  his  Tasbih,  insert  the  first  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  anywhere  between  the 
beads,  and  then,  after  reciting  an  appropriate 
prayer,  pass  the  beads  in  twos  from  the  end  be- 
tween the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
saying  while  he  does  so  words  equivalent  to  our 
good,  indifferent,  bad.  If  the  augury  be  indifferent 
he  tries  again,  or  allows  himself  to  be  influenced 
in  some  other  way  ;  if  bad,  he  waits  another  day. 
A  medical  friend  of  mine  here  once  caught  a 
patient  "making  a  tasbih"  as  to  whether  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  swallow  the  physic  he  had 
just  received.  On  the  next  visit  the  doctor 
gravely  "made  a  tasbih"  as  to  whether  he  ought 


or  ought  not  to  repeat  the  dose,  and  finding  that 
the  augury  was  bad,  he  refused  for  a  while  the 
medicine,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  patient. 
So  much  for  the  logic  of  these  benighted  people. 

J.  J.  FAHIB. 
Tehran,  Persia. 

WAR  MEDALS  (7th  S.  iv.  449,  471).— If  the 
regiment  (the  number  of  which  will  be  found  on 
the  edge  of  each  medal)  was  present  at  the  en- 
gagement named  on  the  bar  (see  'Army  List'), 
the  genuineness  of  such  bar  need  not,  I  should 
say,  be  doubted.  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv. 
450).— 

I  know  not  the  way,  &c. 

Sixteen  lines  of  this  hymn  (though  without  author's 
name)  will  be  found  at  p.  69  of '  Selected  Hymns  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Persons,'  compiled  by  John  Ford,'  fourth 
edition,  London  and  York,  1874.  Q.  V. 

There  is  a  parallel  to  these  pretty  lines  told  of  Matthew 
Henry's  father,  who  married  a  Miss  Matthews.  Misa 
Matthews's  father  said  to  her, "  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
choose  this  man  for  your  husband,  because  you  know 
nothing  about  him,  not  even  where  he  comes  from."  To 
which  his  daughter  replied,  "  True,  I  do  not  know  where 
he  comes  from,  but  I  know  well  where  he  is  going  to." 
E.  COBHAM  BRKWER. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Le  Miroir  du  Monde :  Notes  et  Sensations  de  la  Vie  Pitto- 
resque.  Par  Octave  Uzanne.  (Paris,  Maison  Quantin.) 
To  his  list  of  books  dealing  with  social  manners,  which, 
owing  to  the  vivacity  of  his  own  style  and  the  superb 
coloured  illustrations  by  M.  Paul  Avril,  have  come  to  be 
the  most  coveted  of  bibliographical  treasures,  M.  Octave 
Uzanne  has  added  one  further  work,  more  ambitious  in 
scheme  and  in  title  than  its  predecessors.  In  place  of 
*  L'Eventail,'  '  L'Ombrelle,'  and  other  similar  disqui- 
sitions upon  the  feminine  armoury,  and  in  place  of  '  La 
Femme,'  a  work  the  title  of  which  cannot  be  charged 
with  want  of  comprehensiveness,  he  now  gives  us  '  Le 
Miroir  du  Monde.'  In  some  introductory  passages,  written 
in  the  spirit  and  even  in  the  style  of  Alcofribas  Nasier, 
he  warns  off  the  antiquarian  reader  across  whose  mind 
flit  visions  of  « Le  Speculum  Humanse  Vitse '  of  Rode- 
ricus  Zamorensis,  the  "  ires  illustre  "  '  Myrrour  of  the 
World  '  of  William  Caxton,  and  other  works  of  equal 
erudition.  The  world  to  which  M.  Uzanne  holds  up  the 
looking-glass  is  practically  the  same  with  which  he  has 
previously  dealt— the  world  of  those  who  eat  and  drink 
and  love,  who  surround  themselves  with  artistic  delights 
and  literary  pleasures,  arid  amuse  themselves  the  best 
they  may  in  their  journey  from  the  unknown  to  the  un- 
known. "  Vanitas  vanitatum,"  says  Wisdom  ;  but  to  how 
much  of  human  effort  may  not  the  same  be  applied  ]  Of 
house  decorations,  of  study,  of  sport,  of  a  score  different 
things,  M.  Uzanne  gossips  with  a  delightful  combination 
of  erudition  and  charm  of  style,  now  discoursing  on  the 
majesty  of  the  night,  the  mystery  of  the  fields,  and  sug- 
gesting the 

Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 

On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses, 

and  now  railing,  a  propot  to  music,  at  his  countrymen 

who,  while  they  have  applauded  with  frenzy  the  "  turlutu 

du  petit  pdre  Auber,  dieu  de  1'opera-comique  et  Scribe 
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de  la  cavatine,"  have  allowed  Bizet  to  die  "  incompria 
comme  un  poete  "  almost  as  sadly  as  Gilbert  or  Malfi- 
latre.  To  M.  Uzanne's  thoughts  and  descriptions,  satires 
and  allegories,  meanwhile,  M.  Avril  has  supplied  coloured 
illustrations  that  place  the  book  outside  competition. 
Altogether  poor  and  unworthy  beside  these  lovely  illus- 
trations seem  our  English  efforts  in  colour.  Only  one 
objection  can  we  see  to  this  work  as  an  ideal  Christmas 
gift.  So  keen  a  demand  is  there  for  it  that  the  large- 
paper  copies  never  come  into  the  market,  and  that  a 
promptitude  and  decision  not  always  characteristic  of 
the  book-buyer  are  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  any 
copy  at  all. 

More  Lyrics  from  the  Song-Books  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  (Nimmo.) 
FROM  the  same  rich  sources  that  have  supplied  him  with 
the  previous  volume  of  '  Lyrics '  Mr.  Bullen  has  dug  out 
yet  further  treasures.  His  earlier  volume  is  already 
prized  by  the  bibliophile  and  by  the  lover  of  poetry.  The 
second  forms  a  worthy  companion.  All  but  inexhaustible 
seems  the  supply  of  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Poem 
after  poem  that  we  come  upon  in  these  second  gleanings 
is  good  enough  in  a  later  age  to  have  won  the  writer  a  place 
among  poets.  Men  such  as  Carew,  for  instance,  have 
obtained  a  name  as  poets  without  writing  anything  equal 
to  the  best  of  Thomas  Campion,  whom  Mr.  Bullen  has 
permanently  rescued  from  practical  oblivion.  For  this 
worthy  Mr.  Bullen  claims  that  '•  he  holds  among  Eliza- 
bethan song- writers  the  place  that  is  held  by  Meleager  in 
the  Greek  anthology ;  for  tenderness  and  for  depth  of 
feeling,  for  happiness  of  phrase,  and  for  chaste  artistic 
perfection  he  is  supreme.  Dowland  is  another  songster 
from  whom  Mr.  Bullen  makes  frequent  extracts.  To 
.the  general  reader  or  student  who  seeks  to  diversify  his 
knowledge  of  general  literature  by  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  with  the  different  poetical  developments  of 
his  country  it  is  a  godsend  to  have  a  scholar  such  as  Mr. 
Bullen,  whose  tastes  and  instincts  are  perfect,  selecting 
for  him  what  is  best  and  most  representative.  To  the 
close  student  of  poetry  the  volumes  are  indispensable, 
since  the  vast  majority  of  the  poems  given  are  prac- 
tically inaccessible  elsewhere.  The  writings  of  subsequent 
poets,  from  Wither  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  seem  anticipated 
in  some  of  the  delightful  lyrics  now  given.  Only  at 
Christmas  time  dare  we,  in  our  limited  space,  quote  a 
passage.  A  single  stanza,  however,  in  honour  of  the 
season,  shall  be  given.  It  is  a  delightful  expression  of 
love's  unrest,  and  has  that  mixture  of  conceit  and 
beauty  which,  until  it  was  carried  to  excess,  was  a  chief 
grace  of  our  early  songsters.  It  is  from  Campion's 
•  Fourth  Book  of  Airs  '  (circa  1617)  :— 

I  must  complain,  yet  dp  enjoy  my  love ; 
She  is  too  fair,  too  rich  in  lovely  parts  : 

Thence  is  my  grief,  for  Nature,  while  she  strove 
With  all  her  graces  and  divinest  art 

To  form  her  too  too  beautiful  of  hue, 

She  had  no  leisure  left  to  make  her  true. 
At  p.  42  is  a  fairy  poem  from  Campion  and  Rosseter's 
'  Book  of  Airs,'  1601,  good  enough  for  Dray  ton,  or 
Mennis,  or  Herrick.  Not  in  any  sense  a  book  of  the 
season  is  this.  A  daintier  gift-book  than  it  forms,  in  its 
handsome  dress,  is  not  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  book  the 
mere  sight  of  which  in  drawing-room  or  "  bower"  would 
convey  an  idea  of  refinement  and  cultivation. 

Merchant  and  Craft  Guilds.  A  History  of  the  Aber- 
deen Incorporated  Trades.  By  Ebenezer  Bain.  (Aber- 
deen, Edmond  &  Spark.) 

THIS  prettily  illustrated  book  is  of  more  than  mere  local 
interest.  It  is  a  contribution  to  a  very  wide  subject ;  one 
which  must  interest  every  person  who  desires  to  know 


what  were  the  origins  of  many  of  the  phases  of  our 
present  social  state.      Whatever  politicians  may  now 
think  of  protection,  our  forefathers  had  no  doubt  about 
its  usefulness.   To  them  it  would  have  seemed  monstrous 
that  anybody,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  technically  in- 
structed, should  be  permitted  to  set  up  in  business  any- 
here  he  liked,  and  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
old  standards,"  who  may  have  spent  half   a  life  in 
learning  their  trade. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  trade  guilds  existed  all  over  Europe, 
if  we  except  Russia  and  the  lands  under  the  rule  of 
Islam.  Though  the  London  corporations  still  flourish, 
and  in  a  few  provincial  towns  there  are  associations  of 
the  same  character,  though  they  are  without  power  or 
influence,  the  English  guilds  may  be  taid  to  have 
perished  during  the  storm  of  the  Reformation.  Their 
property  was  confiscated,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  devoted 
to  superstitious  uses.  Every  one  knows  that  this  was  a 
mere  excuse  for  "  land  grabbing."  That  the  guilds 
were  most  of  them,  in  some  form  or  other,  connected 
with  the  Church  is  true ;  but  their  main  objects  were 
business  ones— trade  and  charity.  In  Scotland  the 
guilds  were  not  universally  pillaged  as  they  were  here, 
and  thus  at  Aberdeen  and  elsewhere  they  have  continued 
to  exist  and  prosper  to  the  present  time  Their  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  was  severed,  and  they  became 
as  soundly  Protestant  as  John  Euox  himself  could 
have  wished.  An  oath  which  was  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  this. 
The  deponent  swears  that  he  will  "  maintain  the  true 
reformed  Protestant  religion,"  and  that  if  he  should 
ever  in  time  to  come  profess  "  Popery  or  Quakerism," 
that  he  will  renounce  all  his  privileges. 

Mr.  Bain  has  given  selections  from  the  guild  records. 
From  the  samples  he  supplies  they  seem  to  deserve  to  be 
printed  in  full.  In  1508  there  was  at  Aberdeen  a  pro- 
cession, and  perhaps  a  play,  called  "  Robyne  Huyd  and 
Litill  Johnne."  It  is  curious  to  find  the  merry 
Sherwood  outlaw  commemorated  so  far  north  of  the 
places  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  known  in  the  flesh. 
As,  however,  we  find,  at  about  the  same  time,  "  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men  "  at  Stratton,  in  Cornwall,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  known  all  over  the  island  where 
the  English  language  was  spoken. 

The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church , 
M.A.,  with  the  collaboration  of  Ruth  Putnam.  (Seeley 
&Co.) 

WITH  their  coloured  illustrations  of  scenes  of  Roman 
occupation  of  England  and  their  able  letterpress,  works 
of  this  class  will  instil  into  the  youthful  mind  sound 
views  as  to  the  early  history  of  our  country. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  WorTct  of  William  Cowper. 

By  John  Neve.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
No  books  are  more  welcome  than  concordances,  and  none 
are  more  difficult  to  praise.  How  much  zeal,  industry, 
and  devotion  are  involved  in  a  task  such  as  Mr.  Neve  has 
accomplished  in  furnishing  a  '  Concordance  to  Cowper  ' 
is  at  once  obvious.  When,  however,  the  completion  of 
his  task  and  the  appearance  of  his  volume  are  chronicled 
all  is  said.  His  work  is  based  upon  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Cowper's  poems,  and  occupies  five  hundred  pages  printed 
in  double  columns.  The  translation  of  Homer  and  some 
other  translations  are  naturally  not  included,  since  these 
would  have  swollen  it  to  double  the  bulk.  Only  by  long 
service  can  the  execution  be  fully  tested.  To  us  the 
book  is  doubly  welcome.  If  every  querist  after  stray 
passages  caught  up  in  his  memory  or  met  with  in  his 
reading  will  turn  to  the  '  Concordance  '  before  writing  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  a  portion  of  our  space  will  be  available  for 
other  purposes.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Neve  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  arduous  and  a  meritorious  task. 
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In  Convent  Walls:  the  Story  of  the  Despensers.     By 

Emily  Sarah  Holt.  (Shaw  &  Co.) 
THIS  is,  in  fact,  a  gift-book  of  the  season.  Very  dif- 
ferent indeed  is  it,  however,  from  ordinary  books  of  its 
class.  In  a  sparkling  and  sustained  narrative,  told  in  a 
quasi-dramatic  form,  Miss  Holt  supplies  an  animated 
account  of  one  of  the  most  stirring  epochs  of  mediaeval 
history.  In  her  use  of  archaic  phrase  and  in  her 
display  of  erudition  Miss  Holt  shows  genuine  taste  and 
scholarship.  We  thank  her,  meanwhile,  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  so  delightful  beings  as  Dame  Cicely  de  Chau- 
combe  and  her  Jack. 

Legends  for  Lionel  in  Pen  and  Pencil.     By  Walter 

Crane.    (Cassell  &  Co.) 

THESE  whimsical  illustrations  of  Mr.  Crane  are  likely  to 
be  prized.  The  book,  however,  as  a  whole,  is  not  up  to 
its  author's  best. 

Animal  Magnetism.    By  Alfred  Binet  and  Charles  Fere. 

(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.) 

THIS  volume,  which  forms  part  of  the  "  [nternational 
Scientific  Series,"  was  written,  the  preface  informs  us, 
"  in  the  environment  of  the  Salpetriere."  In  England 
the  practice  of  animal  magnetism,  or  hypnotism,  has  of 
late  years  fallen  a  good  deal  into  disuse.  But  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise  in  France,  where  a  new  impetus  has 
been  given  by  M.  Charcot,  chief  of  the  Salpetriere 
School.  Indeed,  very  recently  an  outcry  has  been  raised 
for  legal  restraint  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  have  re- 
sulted, or  which  are  likely  to  result,  when  sensitive  per- 
sons, especially  women,  become  subject  to  the  will  of  un- 
principled practitioners.  Of  this  danger  the  authors  of 
the  volume  before  us  are  fully  aware.  Though,  appa- 
rently, they  regard  with  little  favour  pretensions  to  clair- 
voyance and  to  personal  influence  without  contact,  or 
oral  or  other  suggestion,  the  book  nevertheless  abounds 
in  the  marvellous.  Some  of  the  facts  alleged  may  pos- 
sibly provoke  a  smile  of  incredulity ;  but  in  many  cases 
we  may  see  a  repetition  or  intensification  of  abnormal 
phenomena  otherwise  known ;  and  thus,  too,  some  light 
is  thrown  on  spiritualistic  hallucinations,  epidemics  of 
religious  frenzy,  fascination  and  witchcraft,  predictions 
of  death  at  a  definite  time,  and,  generally,  on  the  mar- 
vellous power  exercised  by  the  imagination. 

THE  paper  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  November  30,  on  '  The 
Literary  Characteristics  of  Crabbe  and  Beckford,'  was 
read  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell,  F.R.S.L.  It  was 
followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  J.  W  Bone, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  E.  Gilbert  Highton,  M.A.,  and  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  J.  Haynes,  J.P.,  Treasurer  R.S.L.,  took  part. 
The  December  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  22nd 
inst.,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Car- 
michael,  M.  A.,  read  a  paper  on  '  Petrarch  and  the  Four- 
teenth Century.' 

THOMAS  VICART,  a.  1528-62  (see  ante,  p.  498).— To 
save  trouble  to  correspondents,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
of  the  mentions  of  him  in  the  calendar  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
papers,  in  Hasted's  '  Kent,'  ii.  125, 135,  and  in  Chester's 
*  Marriages.'  His  will  of  1561  shows  him  to  have  had 
land  at  Boxley,  Kent,  and  that  his  then  dead  brother 
William  was  of  Boxley  too. — PERCY  FURNIVALL. 

WITH  the  close  of  the  year  Watford's  Antiquarian 
Magazine  disappears.  It  merited  a  better  fate. 

IT  should  have  been  stated  (7th  S.  iv.  438)  that  the 
"enterprising  society"  to  which  the  late  Mr.  C.  Wai- 
ford  belonged  is  "Ye  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes."  The 
memoir  of  Mr.  Walford  by  his  kinsman  is  intended  for 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  and  for  those 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him  in  public  life. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

M.  J.  ("  Recipe,  Receipt ").— Recipe  is  correctly  a 
medical  prescription.  It  is  the  imp.  sing,  of  Latin 
recipere,  and  means  "  take."  Receipt,  from  Old  French 
recetle,  a  thing  received.  See  Skeat's  '  Dictionary.' 

W.  G.  ("  Taliesen  ").— The  work  known  as  Taliesen's 
'  Mabinogi '  is  pure  fiction,  and  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Thomas  ab  Einion,  who  flourished  about  1260.  Consult 
Stephens's  'Literature  of  the  Kymri,'  and  *N.  &  Q.  '  1"* 
S.vi.370,423. 

ERRATUM. —  The  title  of  the  book  of  Mr.  Conway, 
published  by  Messrs.  Triibner,  mentioned  p.  491,  should 
be  *  Verner's  Law  in  Italy,'  not  in  "  England." 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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JOHN  ASHTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  VOIAGE  and  TRAVAYLE    of  SIR  JOHN 

MAUNDEVILLE,  Knight,  which  Treateth  of  the  Way  toward 
Hierusalem,  and  of  Marvayles  of  Inde,  with  other  Islands  and 
Countreys.  Edited,  Annotated,  and  Illustrated  in  Facsimile  by 
JOHN  ASHTON.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10«.  9d.  Large  Paper,  only 
100  printed,  1Z.  10«. 

This  reprint  supplies  a  want,  as  a  popular  edition  has  not  been 
published  for  many  years—  so  much  so,  that  many  otherwise  well- 
educated  people  hardly  know  Maundeville's  name,  or,  if  they  do,  have 
never  read  his  book  of  marvels. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OP  BLAKE'S  POEMS. 

The  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE.    Comprising 

Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  together  with  Poetical 
Sketches,  and  some  Copyright  Poems  not  in  any  other  Edition. 
13mo.  cloth,  2g.  6d. 

'  The  songs  only  require  to  be  known  to  be  loved  with  a  tenderness 
and  enthusiasm  which  it  is  not  given  to  many  poets  to  arouse." 


. 

"  The  admirers  of  W.  Blake  as  a  poet—  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  number-owe  much  to  Messrs.  Pickering  lor  this  reprint." 

Notts  and  Queriet. 
Pickering  &  Chatto,  66,  Haymarket,  S.W. 
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FAUST  AND  MEPHISTOPHELES  AT  THE  OLD 
BAILEY  COURT-HOUSE  TEMP.  CHARLES  I. 
The  next  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Eecord  Society  will  cover  Charles  I.'s  time 
and  the  Commonwealth  period,  and  possibly  deal 
with  the  documents  of  five  or  six  years  next  follow- 
ing the  Restoration.  Comprising  a  large  body  of 
facts  for  those  who  are  seeking  further  information 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  Middle- 
sex throughout  Charles's  reign,  and  some  note- 
worthy evidence  touching  the  transportation  of 
felons  under  Cromwell,  the  book  will  take  due 
notice  of  numerous  indictments  that  throw  new 
light  on  the  condition  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  these 
equally  curious  and  instructive  indictments  the 
following  bill  is  a  specimen : — 

"  Po  se  non  cut  nee  se  relr. 

"20  April,  19  Charles  I.  Midd.  ss:— Juratores  pro 
domino  Rege  presentant  quod  Thomas  Browne  nuper 
de  parochia  Sancti  Egidii  extra  Cripplegate  in 
comitatu  Middlesexie  yeoman  deum  pre  oculis  non 
habens  Bed  instigacione  diabolica  motus  et  seductus 
vicesimo  die  Aprilis  anno  regni  domini  nostri  Caroli 
del  gracia  Anglie  Scocie  Francie  et  llibernie  Regis 
fidei  defensoris  &c.  decimo  nono  apud  parochiam  pre- 
dictam  in  comitatu  predicto  per  quoddam  scrip  turn 
gerens  datum  eisdem  die  et  anno  nequiter  diabolice  et 
felonice  convenit  cum  malo  et  impio  spiritu  quod  ipse 
idem  Thomas  Browne  daret  dicto  malo  et  impio  spiritui 
animam  suam  infra decem  diea  postmortem  ipsius  Thome 


Browne  ad  intencionem  quod  dictua  malus  et  impiua 
spiritus  provideret  anglice  should  furnish  eundem  Thomam 
cum  summa  mille  librarian  bone  currentis  monete  Angli- 
cane  solvenda  super  diem  sigillacionis  et  deliberacionis 
scripti  predicti  Ac  ad  intencionem  quod  predictus 
malus  et  impius  spiritus  annuatim  super  festales  dies 
Pentecostes  et  Purificacionis  beate  Marie  Virginis 
solveret  vel  solvi  cansaret  eidem  Thome  sum  mam  mille 
librarum  bone  currentis  monete  Anglicane  super  dicto 
utroque  festo  pro  et  durante  termino  vite  naturalis  ejus- 
dem  Thome  Ac  ad  intencionem  quod  predictus  malus 
et  impius  spiritus  defenderet  eundem  Thomam  ab  omni- 
bus periculis  corporis  et  bonorum  pro  et  durante  pleno 
termino  quadraginta  et  unius  annorum,  et  quod  idem 
Thomas  haberet  et  caperet  in  uxorem  quse  placeret  idem 
Thome,  et  quod  idem  Thomas  haberet  et  ganderet  omni 
salute  anglice  health  divitiis  et  mundana  voluptate  pro 
et  durante  vita  naturali  ipsius  Thome  Et  in  performa- 
cione  inde  idem  Thomas  adtunc  et  ibidem  per  ecriptum 
predictum  impie  et  blasphemose  ut  impius  apostata 
promisit  et  vovit  renunciare  dominum  et  salvatorem 
Christum  contra  Cathplicam  Christianam  fidem  Ad 
grave  scandalum  Cbristiaue  Religionis  et  omnium 
piorum  Cbristianorum.  Ad  magnam  displicentiam  Dei 
omnipotentis  Ac  in  malum  et  pernitiosum  exemplum 
omnium  aliorum  in  hujusmodi  casu  delinquencium  Ac 
Contra  pacem  dicti  domini  Regis  nunc  coronam  et 
dignitatem  suas  Necnon  contra  formam  statuti  in  hujus- 
modi casu  editi  et  provisi. 

Jup  fZACHARIASMEADE  \      ,      „ 

Jurj  ASKEW  PILSON       j  Pfl8' 
[In  English.] 

Puts  himself;  not  guilty,  nor  do  they  retract. 
Middlesex,  to  wit. — The  Jurors  for  the  Lord  tbe  King 
present  that  Thomas  Browne,  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles  without  Cripplegate,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
yeoman,  not  haying  God  before  his  eyes,  but  moved  and 
seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  April,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Lord  Charles,  by  God's  grace  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  at  the 
aforesaid  parish,  in  the  aforesaid  county,  by  a  certain 
writing  bearing  date  on  tbe  same  day  and  year,  wickedly, 
devilishly,  and  feloniously  made  a  compact  with  an  evil 
and  impious  spirit  that  he  the  same  Thomas  Browne  would 
give  his  soul  to  the  said  evil  and  impious  spirit  within 
ten  days  after  the  death  of  the  same  Thomas  Browne,  to 
the  end  and  intention  that  tbe  said  evil  and  impious 
spirit  should  furnish  the  same  Thomas  with  a  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  of  good  current  English  money,  to  be 
paid  on  the  day  of  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  the  afore- 
said writing,  and  to  the  end  and  intention  that  the  afore- 
said evil  and  impious  spirit  should  yearly,  on  the  feast- 
days  of  Pentecost  and  of  the  Purification  of  the  blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin,  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  same 
Thomas  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  good  current 
English  money  on  each  of  the  said  feasts  for  and  during 
the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the  same  Thomas.  And  to 
the  end  and  intention  that  the  aforesaid  evil  and  impious 
spirit  should  defend  the  same  Thomas  from  all  perils  of 
jody  and  goods  for  and  during  the  full  term  of  forty-and- 
one  years,  and  that  the  same  Thomas  should  have  and 
marry  a  woman  who  should  be  pleasing  to  the  same 
Thomas,  and  that  the  same  Thomas  should  have  and  enjoy 
all  health,  riches,  and  worldly  pleasure  for  and  during 
;he  natural  life  of  the  same  Thomas,  and  in  performance 
thereof  the  same  Thomas  then  and  there,  by  the  afore- 
said writing,  impiously  and  blasphemously,  and  as  an  im- 
pious apostate,  promised  and  vowed  to  renounce  the  Lord 
uid  Saviour  Christ  against  the  Catholic  Christian  faith, 
o  the  grave  scandal  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  all 
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pious  Christians,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God  Al- 
mighty, and  to  the  evil  and  pernicious  example  of  all 
other  persons  delinquent  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and 
against  the  peace  of  the  said  Lord  now  King,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  and  also  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  published  and  provided. 

a fZACHAKIASMEA: 


_ 

The  endorsement  ("  billa  vera  "=true  bill)  on  this 
notable  parchment  is  evidence  that  a  Middlesex 
"grand  jury"  regarded  the  indictment  as  so  far 
credible  and  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  and  deemed  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion so  worthy  of  consideration,  that  they  could 
not  ignore  the  charge — a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  students  who  would  realize  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  reputable  and  comparatively 
educated  people  who  served  their  country  as 
grand  jurors  in  the  metropolitan  shire  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  Of  the  evidence  given  in  support  of 
the  indictment  nothing  is  discoverable  at  the 
present  date ;  but  that  Thomas  Browne  was 
arraigned  on  the  charge  so  preferred  against  him, 
that  he  put  himself  "Not  guilty"  on  a  jury  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  jurors  declared  him 
"Not  guilty,"  and  did  not  withdraw  from  their 
verdict,  we  know  from  the  clerical  minute  at  the 
head  of  the  indictment.  MANIPULATOR. 


DR.  ARBUTHNOT. 

I  have  for  years  been  wondering  if  Arbuthnot, 
"  one  of  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  accomplished, 
gentlest  of  mankind,"  will  find  a  place  in  those 
series  of  biographies  which  issue  with  mensual 
regularity  from  Paternoster  Row.  Shelley  we  have 
and  Keats  we  have,  in  perhaps  bewildering 
abundance,  and  this  is  possibly  a  sign  that  the 
world  is  viewed  with  different  eyes  from  those  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  saner  spirits  of  the 
Augustan  age.  The  qualities  of  Laelius  are  not 
those  which  the  mob  applauds.  But,  for  that  reason, 
perhaps  the  greater  need  exists  for  the  biography  of 
a  man  whose  charm  of  mind  and  manner  could 
soften  the  savage  scorn  of  Swift  and  bend  the 
petulant  perverseness  of  Pope  : — 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. 

To  say  that  Arbuthnot  was  faultless  would  be 
equivalent  to  asserting  that  he  was  not  human. 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  written  when 
Arbuthnot  was  suffering  from  illness,  laments  that 
he  had  "a  sort  of  slouch  in  his  walk";  but  the 
Scotch  doctor  had  a  more  serious  failing  than  an 
ungraceful  gait,  or  than  the  "  carnivoracity "  to 
which  Pope  took  objection.  His  treatment  of  his 

favourite  aversions,"  Woodward,  Garth,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  shows  that  he  was  not  free  from 
that  feline  touch  of  spitefulness  which  an  acute 
observer  will  often  detect  in  the  best  of  women.  But 
as  we  are  indebted  to  this  little  trait  for  some  of  his 


most  characteristic  works,  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  say  more  about  it.  Considering  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  materials  for  the  life  of  one  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  played  no 
unimportant  part  in  politics,  and  who  was  equally 
distinguished  in  science  and  literature,  it  seems 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  left  so  long 
without  a  biographer.  Besides  the  ordinary  sources 
of  knowledge,  which  are  well  known  to  students 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  Miss  Strickland  cites  in  her 
'  Life  of  Queen  Anne,'  ed.  1864,  p.  502,  a  collection 
of  Arbuthnot's  papers,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  W.  Baillie,  of  Cavendish  Square. 
This  collection  appears  to  include  some  interesting 
documents.  There  is  an  agreeable  paper  on 
Arbuthnot  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  xxxix.  91, 
the  writer  of  which,  if  I  am  right  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  initials  "  J.  D.,"  possessed  peculiar 
claims  to  the  regard  of  the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 
The  article  concludes  with  a  recommendation  that 
Arbuthnot's  best  pieces  should  be  published  in  "a 
small  volume,  edited  with  discrimination  and 
knowledge,  by  an  able  student  of  the  Queen  Anne 
times."  Such  a  work  should  be  supplementary  to 
the  biography  for  which  we  have  had  to  wait  so 
long.  I  have  hoped  that  this  task  might  be  under- 
taken by  one  who  is  not  only  an  able  Queen  Anne 
student,  but  who  has  enjoyed  the  enviable  felicity 
of  being  the  biographer  of  the  most  lovable  men  of 
the  last  century — Hogarth,  Fielding,  Steele — men 
with  faults,  indeed,  but  whose  worst  failings  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  humanity  and 
tenderness  that  their  life  and  works  displayed. 
Let  us  trust  that  this  hope  will  be  realized. 

The  following  letter  from  Arbuthnot,  which  is  in 
my  possession,  is  not  without  its  interest.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  it  has  not  been  published,  and 
distance  from  my  books  renders  me  reluctant  to 
hazard  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Perhaps  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  supply  this  information  : 

DEAR  SIR,— I  went  to  Dukes  Street  t'other  day  to 
enquire  about  my  worthy  freind  &  found  no  tidings  but 
only  a  token  of  two  potts  which  I  hope  at  least  is  a  sign 
that  he  remembers  good  eating  and  drinking.  I  enquir'd 
of  a  Gentleman  who  is  just  come  to  town  from  Bath,  & 
he  sayes  that  Mr  Taylour  and  you  live  so  privately  that 
you  are  supposed  to  have  Lady's  in  a  corner. 

I  cannot  delay  any  longer  telling  you  some  good  newes 
of  our  Freind  Dr  Bridges  to  whom  Mr  Drake  has  given  a 
living  of  900lb.  a  year  in  Amondesham  after  the  hand- 
somest manner  in  the  world,  as  the  Duke  told  me.  I 
din'd  with  his  Grace  at  Lord  Carleton's  yesterday  &  he 
ask'd  about  your  health.  I  really  cou'd  give  his  Grace 
no  particular  account,  for  the  last  time  I  heard  from  you, 
you  had  had  a  return  of  your  bilious  vomiting,  &  I 
cannot  but  applaud  your  design  in  staying  a  little  longer 
where  you  are,  tho  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  your 
good  company.  Sir  Mathew  Decke  is  I  think  a  great 
deal  better  &  passeth  his  nights  without  that  watch- 
fullness.  Governour  Harrison  was  coming  there  to 
dinner,  &  like  the  boys  at  the  university  being  sick 
wanted  double  commons. 
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There  are  no  newes.  There  was  a  little  Skirmish  in 
the  house  of  Lords  about  the  debt  of  the  Navy,  &  they 
are  to  proceed  further  upon  it.  The  words  they  divided 
upon  were  to  consider  of  the  debt  of  the  navy  &  to 
prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  against  the  latter  clause 
of  which  the  Court  divided,  about  3  to  5.  The  opposers 
have  good  courage  for  they  are  sure  to  be  beaten.  I 
have  letters  from  France  which  say  that  the  plague 
diminishes  much  there.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
our  Stocks  rise  for  the  weather  has  a  great  influence  now 
upon  them. 

You  were  pleas'd  to  ask  me  if  I  was  fee'd  for  the  pains 
I  had  taken  by  the  command  of  the  govert.  I  neither 
wish'd  nor  expect  it,  for  I  thank  God  I  proceed  upon 
nobler  motives  than  those  are. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Masham  are  gone  to  Langly.  Master 
has  had  a  sharp  feaver  in  town  but  is  well  recover'd. 
Lady  Fan  has  stuck  close  to  Langly.  They  all  remember 
you  kindly.  My  wife  and  my  Bairns  send  you  their  best 
wishes,  and  so  do's  Dear  Sir 

Your  most  faithfull  humble  Serv* 

Jo.  ARBUTHNOTT. 

London :  NoV  14/1721. 

One  of  the  "bairns"  might  have  done  a  more  sen- 
sible thing  than  repudiating  his  father's  writings. 
My  belief  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
Glasgow  volumes  is  genuine ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  regretted  George  Arbuthnot  was  not 
more  specific  in  his  disclaimer. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta.         

HOBBLEDEHOY. 

(See  lu  S.  v.  468;  vii.  572 ;  4th  g.  y,  297;  viii.  451 ; 
ix.  147.) 

Prof.  Skeat  has  a  longish  note  on  this  puzzling 
word  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  ^1 885-6,  p.  302,  and 
the  conclusion  which  he  arrives  at  is  that  the 
word  comes  from  hobble  =  Fr.  hobel  =  hoberel  = 
hobereau,  or  hobreau  (as  Cotgrave  has  it),  of 
which  Prof.  Skeat  believes  the  meaning  to  be  "  one 
of  low  birth,  one  of  the  vulgar  fry,*  and  so  a  vile 
fellow"— and  de  hoy,  to  which  he  attributes  the 
meaning  of  "  of  to-day."  The  word  hobble  alone 
might  be  applied  to  a  person  of  any  age  (see 
note  t),  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  de  hoy  has 
been  added  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 

"youthful    age    of    this vulgar    or    mongrel 

scoundrel,"  so  that  the  literal  meaning,  "  vile  fel- 
low of  to-day,"  is  really  equivalent  to  "  young 
upstart."  But  surely  "  of  to-day  "  can  have  no 
such  meaning  as  this  !  The  vulgar  scoundrel  of 
to-day  is  not  necessarily  either  younger  or  older 
than  the  vulgar  scoundrel  of  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
"  of  to-day  "  is  used  of  time,  and  not  of  age.  And 
I  cannot  allow,  either,  that  the  French  word 
hobereau  ever  meant  a  person  of  low  birth,  or  a 
vulgar,  vile  fellow.  Not  even  Cotgrave  says  this. 
He  says  no  more  than  that  a  hobreau  meant  "  a 
mongrell  or  halfe  gentleman,  one  whose  father  or 
mother  were  [sic]  of  meane  parentage";  and  Cot- 


*  This  latter  expression  has  been  borrowed  by  Prof. 
Skeat  from  Cotgrave,  whom  I  shall  quote  further  on. 


grave,  who,  after  all,  was  only  an  Englishman,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  French  must  therefore  be 
.ooked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  goes  further  than 
H.  ^tienne  (1528-1598),  than  Manage,  than 
Roquefort,  and  than  Littre,  all  of  whom  agree  in 
representing  the  hobereau  as  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  "petit  gentilhomme  campagnard,"  poor, 
indeed,  in  wealth  and  in  consideration^  but  a 
country  squire,  for  all  that,  neither  low  of  birth 
nor  necessarily  vile  in  reputation.  Indeed,  Prof. 
Skeat  seems  to  have  derived  his  notion  of  the 
original  vileness  of  a  hobbledehoy^  from  a  hasty 
consideration  of  Cotgrave's  definition  of  "  mar- 
maille."  Cotgrave's  words  are,  "Young  rascalls 
or  scoundrells,  rakehells  or  slipstrings  ;  the  frie  of 
the  vulgar ;  a  troupe  of  lewd,  idle,  or  unprofitable 
hoberdihoyes."  Surely  these  words  do  not  neces- 
sarily give  any  bad  meaning  to  the  word  hober- 
dihoy  itself !  The  word  may  mean,  as  I  believe  it 
does  mean,  simply  what  it  means  at  present,  a  lad 
or  youth  of,  say,  fourteen  §  and  upwards,  and  the 
vileness  simply  comes  from  the  tone  of  the  whole 
passage,  and  from  the  three  adjectives  which  pre- 
cede the  word. 

Prof.  Skeat  has  erred  again,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
in  considering  hobbledehoy  by  itself,  without  any 
reference  to  other  very  similar  words.  Such  words 
are  hobble-de-poise,  hobbledygee  (both  in  Halliwell), 
hobbididance  (Shak.,  'Lear,' IV.  i.  62) ;  also hober- 
didance  (Nares)  and  coclcerdehoy  (Jamieson).  He 
would  certainly  have  done  well,  I  think,  to  inquire 
whether  the  hobble,  hobbi,  hober,  and  the  dehoy  of 
these  words  were  or  were  not  identical  with  the 
hobble  and  the  dehoy  of  hobbledehoy.  With  regard 
to  the  hobble,  hobbi,  and  hober,  I  myself  have  little 
or  no  doubt  about  the  identity ;  for  do  we  not  find 
hobbkdehoy  spelt  also  hobbletehoy  (Webster),  hob- 
betyhoy  (Halliwell),  hobbedyhoy  (Davies,  'Supp. 
Gloss.'),  hoberdehoy  (Cotgrave),  and  hobbarddehoy 
(Webster,  and  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  note)?  And  I 
think  I  shall  also  be  able  to  show,  further  on,  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  the  dehoy  in 
hobbledehoy  and  cocker  dehoy  to  be  identical. 

Now,  in  considering  these  words  compounded 
with  hobble,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hobble 
not  only  means  to  walk  with  short,  slow,  tottering 


f  The  spice  of  contempt  which  still  clings  in  French 
to  the  word  hobereau  had  begun  in  the  time  of  Cotgrave, 
but  had  not,  apparently,  arisen  in  the  time  of  H.  Etienne, 
for  he  is  quoted  by  Menage  as  explaining  the  word  to 

.,  ,.;. .,.-.!•»    "  TTr.   <nafif  rran f .1 1  Vinmmo    niii  n.  hif>ii  iimi  (In 


mean  simply,  "  Un  petit  gentilhomme,  qui  a  bien  peu  de 
moyen."  Hobereau  may  be  used  of  old  or  young  men; 
but  the  Germ.  Junker,  to  which  it  more  or  less  corre- 
sponds, had  originally  a  notion  of  age,  for  it=jungcr 
Herr. 

J  Prof.  Skeat  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the 
passage  from  the  original  "  vile  young  fellow  of  low 
birth  "  to  "  the  lad  approaching  manhood  "  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

§  See  Davies,  s.v.  "  Hobbedyhoyish  ":— 
When  Master  Daw  full  fourteen  years  had  told, 
He  grew,  as  it  ii  termed,  hobbedyhoyish. 
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steps,  as  old  people  do  (the  ordinary  meaning  now- 
adays, I  think),  but  that  it  also  means,  or  has 
meant,  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  walk 
with  an  uneven  gait,  to  limp,  to  shake  with  a 
quivering  motion  (Jamieson),  to  dance  (ibid.,  s.v. 
"Hobbil"),  to  hop  like  a  hare  or  rabbit  (At- 
kinson, 'Clevel.  Gloss.');  and  that  Prof.  Skeat 
tells  us  that  hobble  is  merely  "  a  frequentative  of 
hop."  For,  thus  equipped,  we  shall  have  less 
difficulty  in  examining  the  words  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Hobbididance  and  hoberdidance  explain 
themselves,! |  and  we  see  that  Shakespeare  was 
justified  in  giving  the  same,  or  a  kindred  evil  spirit 
('  Lear,'  III.  vi.  32),  the  name  of  Hopdance.  We 
see,  too,  how  hobble-de-poise  came  to  signify 
"evenly  balanced,  hence  wavering  in  mind,"  for 
it  is  only  when  weights  are  evenly  poised,  or  very 
nearly  so,  that  the  tongue  or  needle  of  the  balance 
hobbles  or  wobbles  backwards  and  forwards.  How 
hobbledygee  came  to  mean  "  with  a  limping  move- 
ment "  only  is  not  quite  so  clear,  for  as  to  hobble 
alone  means  to  limp,  the  dygee  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  the  meaning.  And  yet  in  the  first  instance  it 
must  have  meant  something.  Now  I  believe  myself 
that  the  gee  in  this  word  and  the  hoy  in  hobble- 
dehoy originally  referred  to  the  cries  which  drivers 
(especially  carters  and  waggoners)  use,  or  used,  to 
horses.  Gee,  or  gee-ho,  or  ho  alone,  is  used  when 
the  driver  wishes  the  horse  to  turn  to  the  off  side, 
or  right,  and  hoi,  or  haw,  when  he  wishes  him  to 
turn  to  the  near  side,  or  left.  See  Webster,  &w,  and 
Gasc,  9.w.  "  Hue,"  "  Huhau,"  or  "  Hurhaut,"  and 
"  Dia,"  the  equivalent  French  terms ;  see  also 
Littre' and  Cotgrave  (the  latter  s.v.  "  Dia  "only), 
and  Hilpert,  s.vv.  "  Hott "  and  "  Hist"  or  "  Har," 
the  equivalent  German  terms.  Hence  we  have 
"  to  haw  and  gee,"  or  "  to  haw  and  gee  about," 
used  both  transitively  and  intransitively,  meaning 
literally  to  lead  to  the  left  and  right)  and  to  go  to  the 
left  and  right,  but  used  =  to  lead  this  way  or  that 
at  will,  to  master  or  control,  and  to  go  from  one 


||  The  only  difficulty  is  to  explain  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  di.  It  is  evidently  the  French  de,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  other  words,  but  it  is  not  used  as  the  French 
de  is.  It  seems  rather  to  mark  some  loose,  often  in- 
definable, relation  between  the  two  words  which  it  con- 
nects, and  may  apparently  be  translated  by  with  regard 
to,  as  or  like,  in,  about,  on,  or  towards.  Other  words  in 
which  it  occurs  are  Hubble-te-shives  (Hall,  s.v.  "  Hubble- 
show  "} ;  Flibbertigibbet  ('  Lear,'  III.  iv.  120 ;  IV.  i.  64  ; 
cf.  Hobbelyhoy).si[so  written  Fliberdigibet  (Nares),  and 
Flittertigibbet  (Hall.),  as  though  it  were  a  fiend  flittering 
(i.e.  fluttering)  about  a  gibbet ;  flipperdefiapper  (Hall.). 
tatterdemallion,  slulberdegullion  (Nares  and  Hall),  and 
grizzle-de-mundy  (Hall.j;  and  see  "Mundie"  and 
"  Munde  "  in  Jamieson.  Obidicut,  too  ('  Lear,'  IV.  i. 
62),  looks  as  if  it  were  a  corruption  of  Hobbidicut  (cut 
as  in  "  To  cut  capers  ").  In  avoir -depois (e) ,  however,  the 
de  seems  to  have  its  legitimate  meaning  of  of.  A  some- 
what similar  loose  use  of  of  is  found  in  English,  as  in 
"  Will-o'-the-wisp,"  "  Jack-o'-lantern,"  and  especially  in 
"  Hop-o'-my-thumb,"  where  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  of. 


thing  to  another  without  good  reason,  to  be  irre- 
solute or  unstable  (Webster).  And  Jamieson  gives 
us  to  gee  (or  tojee)  =  "  to  stir  or  move  to  one  side," 
and  geeways="  not  in  a  direct  line,  obliquely." 
And  so,  again,  in  French  we  have  "  L'un  tire  a 
hue  et  1'autre  a  dia,"  and  "L'un  tire  a  dia  et 
1'autre  tire  a  huhau  ou  hurhaut"  (Littre"  s.v. 
"Dia"),  where  a  hue,  &c.,  and  a  dia  are  used 
=  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  If  this  view  of 
mine  is  correct,  therefore,  hobbledygee  and  hobble- 
dehoy were,  in  the  first  instance,  used  of  the  tongue 
or  needle  of  a  balance,  like  hobbledepoise ;  and  the 
three  terms  would  express  the  three  conditions, 
in  one  of  which  the  tongue  of  a  balance  must  be, 
viz.,  either  exactly  in  the  middle  (or  wobbling  about 
the  middle  point) — hobbledepoise— on  inclining  to 
the  right  (hobbledygee),  or  inclining  to  the  left 
(hobbledehoy}.  From  balances  hobbledygee  and 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 


human  race,  and  if  hobbledygee  means  "  with  a 
limping  movement"  (Hall.),  hobbledehoy  must 
have  the  same  meaning  also,  only  the  former 
should,  strictly  speaking,  mean  "  limping  with  the 
right  foot,"  the  latter,  "limping  with  the  left 
foot."  But  why  should  a  term  which  seems  to 
have  denoted  at  different  times  "  wobbling  (or 
inclining)  to  the  left";  "limping  with  the  left 
foot,"  or  perhaps  "  limping  (or  leaning  to  one 
side) "  merely,  have  been  applied  to  a  lad  from 
fourteen  upwards  ?  I  can  think  of  no  other  reason 
than  that  this  period  is  the  most  uncertain  and 
anxious  in  a  lad's  life.  It  is  uncertain,  physically 
and  morally,  whether  he  will  incline  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left ;  that  is,  whether  he  will  turn  out  ill 
or  well.  And  besides  this  he  frequently  has  an 
awkward  and  shambling  gait,  to  which  the  term 
may  more  especially  have  been  applied.  But  why 
was  the  left  foot  chosen  ?  Does  it  show  that  the 
fears  of  the  parents  usually  preponderated  over 
their  hopes  ?  Or  did,  perhaps,  hoy  at  one  time 
mean  right,  and  gee  left  ?T 

I  have  one  more  word  to  consider,  and  that  is 
cocker dehoy,  which,  according  to  Jamieson,  is  used 
in  the  phrase  "To  ride  cockerdehoy"="To  sit  on 
one,  or  on  both  the  shoulders  of  another,  in  imita- 
tion of  riding  on  horseback."  According  to  my 
view,  to  ride  on  one  shoulder  must  have  been  the 


<|[  I  say  this  because  it  is  thought  by  some  people,  and 
apparently  by  Mahn  (in  Webster)  that  the  ho,  hoi,  haw, 
which,  when  addressed  to  horses,  mean  left,  are  derived 
from  the  haut  in  the  Fr.  huhau  or  hurhaut,  though  these, 
unfortunately,  mean  right.  But  Littre  tells  us  that 
Pictet  says  that  in  Switzerland  hue  (=huhau,  &c.)  means 
bo  the  left  and  dia  to  the  right,  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  these  words  mean  in  France ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
Jither  that  the  French  words  have  changed  in  significa- 
tion, or  that  our  English  ones  have  done  so.  For  haut 
=right,  Littre  (s.v.  "  Hurhau,"  which  he  spells  without 
a  0  compares  &as-Jore£=larboard  or  left.  Mahn  seems  to 
;hink  there  may  be  some  connexion  between  our  gee  and 
the  French  dia;  and,  indeed,  Alberti  gives  g&  in  Italian 
"  J~"  Cf.  Lat.  diurnum  with  Ital.  giorno. 
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original  meaning,  and  that  shoulder  must  have 
been  the  left.*  The  verb  to  cocker,  curiously 
enough,  =  to  be  in  a  tottering  state,  and  so  much 
resembles  hobble.  Another  form  is  cockerdecosie, 
which,  if  cosie  has  its  usual  signification,  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  boy  so  riding  found  himself,  it  may 
be,  in  a  wobbly  but  still  in  a  comfortable  position. 
Prof.  Skeat's  view,  I  may  observe,  in  conclusion, 
does  not  afford  the  slightest  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
cockerdehoy,  and  yet  the  dehoy  ought  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  hobbledehoy.  F.  CHANCE. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS 
QTJARLES. — As  you  are  always  ready  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sorrows  and  grievances  of  authors,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  invite  readers  to  sympathize  with 
Francis  Quarles's  annoyance  at  being  constrained 
to  prosecute  a  woman  for  picking  his  pocket  in  the 
second  year  of  Charles  I.  In  a  mutilated  "  Gaol 
Delivery"  file  of  that  year  the  following  indict- 
ment has  turned  up  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions 
House : — 

."Midd.  SB  :— -Juratores  pro  domino  Rege  super  sacra- 
Pose. 

mentum  euum  presentant  quod  Francisca  Richardson 
nuper  de  parochia  Sancti  Clementis  Dacorum  in  comitatu 
Middlesexie  spinster  vicesimo  primo  die  Junii  anno  regni 
domini  nostri  Caroli  del  gracia  Anglie  Scocie  Francie  et 
Hibernie  Regis  fidei  defensoris  &c.  secundo  vi  et  armis 
&c.  apud  parochiam  Sancti  Clementis  Dacorum  pre- 
dictara  in  comitatu  predicto  in  et  super  quondam  Fran- 
ciscum  Quarles  generosum  in  pace  dei  et  dicti  Domini 
Regis  nunc  adtunc  et  ibidem  existentem  felonice  insultum 
fecit,  Et  quinquaginta  solidos  in  pecuniis  numeratis  de 
bonis  catallis  et  denariis  prefati  Francisci  Quarles  in 
pera  anglice  the  pockett  ipsius  Fracisci  Quarles  ad 
tune  et  ibidem  existentes  a  persona  ipsius  Francisc 
Quarles  clam  secrete  et  sine  noticia  ejusdem  Francisc 
adtunc  et  ibidem  felonice  furata  fuit  cepit  et  asportavit 
contra  pacem  dicti  domini  Regis  nunc  coronam  et  digni 
tatem  suas.  "  FRANCISOUS  QUARLES,  pross." 

[In  English.] 

Middlesex,  to  wit.— The  Jurors  for  the  Lord  the  King 
upon  their  oath  present  that  Frances  Richardson,  late  o: 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  county  of  Middle 
sex,  spinster,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  the  seconc 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Lord  Charles  by  God's  grace  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c.,  by  force  and  arms,  &c.,  at  the  aforesaid  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  aforesaid  county,  feloniously 
made  an  assault  in  and  upon  a  certain  Francis  Quarles 
gentleman,  being  then  and  there  in  the  peace  of  God  am 
of  the  said  Lord  now  King,  and  then  and  there  privily 
secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  same  Francis 
feloniously  stole,  took,  and  carried  off  from  the  person  o" 
him,  Francis  Quarles,  fifty  shillings  in  numbered  money 


*  One    of  Jamieson's    derivations  of   the  dehoy  o 
cockerdehoy  is  from  de  haul,  which  he  renders  "  from  on 
high."     But  this  does  not  explain  the  riding  on  on 
shoulder,  nor  give  a  good  explanation  of  the  riding  on 
two;   and  if  hobbledehoy  were  also  explained  in  thi 
manner,  it  would  be  disconnected  from  hobbledygee  am 
hoblledepoise.    He  has  also  eockie-ridie-rousie  (which  see 
with  much  the  same  meaning. 


f  the  goods,  chattels,  and  moneys  of  the  aforesaid  Francis 
Quarles,  then  and  there  being  in  the  pocket  of  him, 
rancis  Quarles,  against  the  peace  of  the  said  Lord  now 
!ing,  his  crown  and  dignity,  &c. 

From  the  clerical  minute  "  po  se  "  over  her  name 
n  the  bill,  it  appears  that  Frances  Richardson  was 
arraigned  on  this  indictment,  and  that  on  her 
arraignment  she  "put  herself"  not  guilty  on  a 
ury  of  the  country.  The  clerical  minute  "Fran- 
jiscus  Quarles  pross"  at  the  bill's  foot  indicates 
that  Francis  Quarles  was  the  prosecutor  of  the 
ndictment ;  but  there  is  no  note  as  to  sentence  or 
verdict.  Frances  Richardson  may  have  been 
found  "Not  guilty,"  or  have  died  before  trial. 
Anyhow,  Francis  Quarles's  pocket  was  picked 
somewhere  in  St.  Clement  Danes. 

MANIPULATOR. 

NORTHERN  FORMS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. — It  is 
well  known  that  in  Lowland  Scottish  are  preserved 
forms  and  sounds  of  words  which  have  become 
altered  in  Southern  speech,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  the  two  following  noticed  recently, 
although  Jamieson,  not  usually  to  be  relied  on  for 
etymology,  indicates  the  true  origin  of  both  of 
them. 

Grew,  a  greyhound,  which  Jamieson  correctly 
derives  from  Icelandic  "  grey,  canicula  "  (which  is 
popularly  confused  with  gray,  the  colour,  in  the 
E.  greyhound). 

Winnock,  earlier  windock,  a  window,  i.e.,  "wind 
eye,"  from  Icel.  vind-auga.  In  its  present  Scottish 
form  the  d  has  been  dropped  (as  in  E.  winnow,  from 
A.-S.  windwian),  and  the  final  consonant  has  been 
unvoiced.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

SENLAC,  THE  ANCIENT  NAME  OF  BATTLE.— An 
English  edition  of  the  well-known  '  Nouvelle  G£o- 
graphiellniverselle/  of  M.  Reclus,bas  recently  been 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ravenstein. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  an  error  contained  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
ancient  name  of  the  place  (on  which  the  town 
called  Battle  subsequently  arose)  where  the  famous 
battle  was  fought  by  which  William  the  Norman 
obtained  the  crown  of  England. 

Reclus  says :  "  C'est  de  la  qu'il  alia  livrer  a 
1'arm^e  de  Harold  ea  bataille  victorieuse,  pres  du 
bourg  d'Epiton,  connu  depuis  cette  e"poque  sous  le 
nom  de  Bataille  [Battle]." 

And  the  English  edition  has  it,  "  It  was  from 
here  he  marched  upon  the  village  of  Epiton,  now 
known  as  Battle,  where  he  overthrew  the  Saxons 
under  King  Harold." 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  "village"  or 
"bourg"  of  Epiton  had  no  real  existence;  as 
Prof.  Freeman  remarks,  "  The  spot  was  then  quite 
unoccupied  and  untilled  ;  nothing  in  any  of  the 
narratives  implies  the  existence  of  any  village  or 
settlement."  But  a  few  words  seem  to  be  required 
on  the  supposed  name  "  Epiton,"  which  I  find  is 
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stated  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Battle,  not  only 
in  Hamilton's  'National  Gazetteer,'  but  in  the 
most  recent  issue  (1886)  of  the  'Post  Office  Direc 
tory  of  Sussex.'  Now  this  notion  appears  to  be 
wholly  founded  on  the  expression  "in  epitumr 
Senlac "  (words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Con 
queror  himself  on  his  death-bed)  in  the  seventh 
book  of  Orderic's  'Ecclesiastical  History.'  To 
Orderic  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  name 
Senlac  as  the  scene  of  the  contest,  which  he 
several  times  calls  the  battle  of  Senlac,  stating 
that  it  was  fought  in  a  place  "  qui  Senlac  anti- 
quitus  vocabatur,"  and  "in  campo  Senlac."  What, 
then,  does  he  mean  by  "  in  epitumo  Senlac,"  in  the 
passage  referred  to  above  ?  "  Whatever  epitumo 
may  mean "  (to  use  Prof.  Freeman's  expression), 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
name  of  the  place,  which  is  Senlac.  We  are 
thrown  upon  conjectures  for  the  meaning  of  epi- 
tumo, and  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Forester's, 
in  his  translation  of  Orderic's  '  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory' for  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  Library,"  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  He  thinks  that  epitumo 
should  be  epithymo  (a  word  adapted  from 
the  Greek  for  thyme),  and  that  the  word  refers  to 
the  odoriferous  plants  found  on  heaths,  so  that  we 
may  translate  "in  epitumo  Senlac"  by  "on  the 
heath  of  Senlac."  The  word  Senlac  itself  has  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Fourth  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.»  Its  form,  as  Prof. 
Freeman  says,  "  may  possibly  be  corrupt,"  and  the 
resemblance  to  Sanguelac  is  probably  only  a  coin- 
cidence, giving  occasion  for  a  French  pun  on  the 
word.  DR.  CHARNOCK  suggests  (4th  S.  ix.  306) 
that  it  is  of  similar  origin  to  Shenley  or  Shelley, 
meaning  "  beautiful  field  or  place." 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatb. 

HALF  SEAS  OVER.— Dr.  S.  G.  Green,  in  his 
'  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  the 
Philanthropist,'  published  by  the  E.  T.  S.  (p.  16), 
states  that  he  (Wilberforce)  would  say,  "I  have 
often  heard  that  sailors  on  a  voyage  will  drink 
'friends  astern  '  till  they  are  half  way  over,  then 
'  friends  ahead.'  »  The  italics  are  mine.  Could 
this  custom  be  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "half 
seas  over  "  ?  By  the  time  the  sailors  had  got  half 
the  distance  of  their  voyage,  and  changed  their 
toast,  some  would  probably  be  also  "half  seas 
over,"  in  the  sense  of  being  half  drunk.  Though 
the  phrase  is  now  used,  I  believe,  to  denote  a 
person  completely  intoxicated,  it  originally,  I 
always  understood,  implied  semi-intoxication  only. 

ALPHA. 

SOMERBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE.— Somerby  is  a  small 
village  about  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Brigg. 
The  church  was,  as  we  gather  from  a  petition  of  the 
year  1603,  a  cruciform  structure,  but,  being  then 
as  it  appears,  much  larger  than  was  required,  a 


great  part  of  it  was  taken  down.  As  it  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  Cumberworths,  and  had  been 
enriched  by  Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth  in  1440 
with  many  valuable  ornaments,  it  is  probable  that 
this  act  of  destruction  swept  away  much  that  the 
present  age  would  value.  In  some  alterations 
which  were  made  in  this  church  a  short  time  ago, 
fragments  of  an  effigy  were  discovered.  The  figure 
is  in  complete  mail,  except  the  knee-caps,  which 
are  of  plate.  The  legs  are  crossed,  the  feet  rest  on 
a  lion.  On  the  left  side,  near  the  tail  of  the  lion, 
is  a  little  dog  curled  up  asleep.  The  figure  has 
a  shield  charged  with  a  chevron  between  three 
martlets.  The  head  rests  on  a  cushion  supported 
by  angels. 

Somerby  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  residence  of  Col.  Edward  Eossetter, 
the  Parliamentarian  officer  who  defeated  the 
Pontefract  raiders  at  the  battle  of  Willoughby, 
and  did  other  useful  work.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  in  the  work  of  the  Eestoration,  and 
was  knighted  in  consequence.  The  following 
notes  from  the  Somerby  parish  register  relating 
to  the  Eossetter  family  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
'N.  &Q.':— 

"  Edward  ye  son  of  Sir  Edward  Roseter  Knt.  and  ye 
Lady  Arabella  his  wife  baptized  29th  of  May  in  ye  year 
1662." 

'Horatio  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Rosseter  Knt.  and 
the  Lady  Arabella  his  wife  baptized  the  23d  day  of  May 
^1663]." 

"  Kichard  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Rosseter  Knt.  and 
the  Lady  Arabella  his  wife  baptized  ye  2d  of  June 
[1664]." 

"  Vere  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Rosseter  Knt.  and 
the  Lady  Arabella  his  wife  baptized  ye  24th  of  October 
r!667J." 

"Mr.  Thomas  Rosseter  buried  ye  2d  day  of  July 
[1668]." 

"Sir  Edward  Rosseter  Knt.  buried  ye  30  day  of  Jan. 
1668-9]." 

"  The  Lady  Arabella  Rosseter  widow  and  relict  of  Sir 
Edward  Rosseter  Knt.  deceased  died  ye  30th  of  August 
and  buried  the  7th  of  September  [1670]." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

LADY  HAMILTON. — The  renewed  interest  in  this 
ady  called  forth  by  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson's  volumes 
s  my  reason  for  referring  to  an  interesting  auto- 
graph in  my  possession.  This  autograph  is  an  in- 
.cription  written  by  Lady  Hamilton  upon  the  in- 
iide  of  one  of  the  covers  of  a  volume  of  Miss 
Sdgeworth's  'Popular  Tales,'  and  reads  as  fol- 
ows  :— 

"A  present  to  my  much  Loved  Dear  Horatia  Nelsoa 
irhom  God  will  I  Hope  Bless,  protect  succour  &  com- 
'ort,  and  I  Hope  she  will  be  tin  ornament  to  Her  Sex  and 
^hat  she  will  be  Religious  virtuous  amiable  &  good  and 
hat  Her  Education  will  be  solid  free  from  any  affecta- 
ion,  that  she  will  have  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes, 
nd  that  she  will  be  all  that  her  Glorious  Father  the 
Jreat  Nelson  wished  her  to  be,  my  Life  shall  be  devoted 
o  her  improvement  [«c].  May  God  almighty  bless  her 
meii.  «L  ]  HAMILTON." 

he  paper  has  received  an  injury  at  the  place  where 
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the  Christian  name  should  be,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
read.  The  autograph  has  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
Jeaffreson,  who  writes,  "The  inscription  on  the 
cover  is  in  Lady  Hamilton's  handwriting.  You 
may  rely  on  its  genuineness." 

W.  H.  PATTERSON,  M.K.I. A. 
Belfast. 

titotrtat. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  CHIMNEY  PORCH  OF  AN  OLD 
CHATEAU. — I  shall  be  glad  if  a  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
can  suggest  a  motto  suitable  for  the  chimney  porch 
of  the  former  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Sept 
Fontaines,  now  in  course  of  restoration. 

(Le  Comte)  THEODORE  Ducos. 
Sous-Direction  du  Midi,  Ministere  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres. 

CALDCLEUGH.— Who  was  this  Mr.  Caldcleugh  ? 
I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Bettany's  *  Life  of  Darwin/ 
p.  45.  This  life  of  the  great  naturalist  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  series  of  "Great  Writers,"  now 
being  edited  by  Prof.  Eric  S.  Robertson.  I  ask  this 
question  on  purely  family  grounds,  and  any  kind 
replies  may  be  sent  to  me  direct. 

The  quotation  from  Mr.  Bettany's  interesting 
little  work  is  as  follows  :  "  On  the  10th  of  April 
Santiago  was  again  arrived  at,  and  Mr.  Caldcleugh 
most  hospitably  welcomed  the  traveller,  delighted 
with  his  expedition.  'Never,'  he  says,  'did  I 
more  deeply  enjoy  an  equal  space  of  time.'" 
Darwin's  visit  was  in  1835. 

My  maternal  grandmother's  maiden  name  was 
Caldcleugb,  and  her  brother  died  suddenly  at 
Valparaiso  in  1809,  without,  we  have  always 
understood,  leaving  any  issue. 

Now  what  astonished  me  was  the  fact  that  two 
persons  of  an  uncommon  name  such  as  that  of 
Caldcleugh  should   be  living  in  such  close  pro 
pinquity  as  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  without  being 
in  some  manner  connected. 

This  great  uncle  of  mine,  Alexander  Caldcleugh, 
who  was  heir  to  the  Manor  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey, 
died,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  1809,  without  leaving 
any  discoverable  will.  Before  leaving  England  in 
1803  he  had  occasion  to  borrow  money  to,  I  believe, 
the  extent  of  3,OOOZ.  from  the  Messrs.  Drummond 
— then,  as  now,  the  leading  solicitors  in  Croydon 
— in  a  form  of  mortgage  on  the  Croydon  property. 
The  death  of  Mr.  A.  Caldcleugh  being  unas- 
certainable,  the  mortgagees  foreclosed,  with  the 
result  that  they  obtained  for  a  mere  song 
property  on  which  are  now  built  considerable 
portions  of  New  and  East  Croydon,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  would  have  been  his  heirs- 
at-law. 


Any  information  on  the  subject  of  the  identity 
of  Darwin's  Mr.  Caldcleugh  will  very  greatly 
oblige.  EDWARD  R.  VTVTAN. 

231,  Elgin  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

"  0  SAPIENTIA,"  OR  GREAT  O's  OF  ADVENT.— 
Can  any  reader  add  to  my  list  of  these  magnificent 
antiphons  for  '  Magnificat '  or  '  Benedictus '  from 
the  "Proper"  of  Advent  and  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  from  breviaries  in  their  possession  ? — 

1.  0  admirabile  commercium. 

2.  0  Adonai. 

3.  O  beata  Infantia. 

4.  O  beate  Thoma. 

5.  O  Bethlehem. 

6.  O  Bone  Pastor  qui. 

7.  0  Bone  Pastor  visits. 

8.  O  clavis  David. 

9.  O  coelebs  pudica. 

10.  O  coelorum  Doraine. 

11.  0  coelorum  Rex. 

12.  0  decus  apoatolicum. 

13.  O  Domine  fac. 

14.  O  Eloii  gyrum. 

15.  O  Bmanuel. 

16.  O  Gabriel. 

17.  O  gloriose  tactor. 

18.  O  Hierusalem. 

19.  O  oriens. 

20.  Orietur  sicut  sol. 

21.  0  Pastor  Israel. 

22.  O  radix  Jesse. 

23.  O  rex  gentium. 

24.  0  rex  Israel. 

25.  0  rex  pacifice. 

26.  O  Sancte  Sanctorum. 

27.  0  sapentia. 

28.  O  speculum. 

29.  O  summe  artifex. 

30.  0  Thoma  Didyme. 

31.  0  Virgo  Virginum. 

Of  these  thirty-one  only  eleven  find  a  place  in  the 
Pian- Roman  Breviary  in  use  to-day,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty  are,  I  fear,  in  abeyance  or  dor- 
mant, but  I  trust  not  extinct. 

EVERARD  GREEN,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

P.S. — In  the  British  Museum,  in  Add.  MS. 
17,353,  are  eight  great  O's  which  are  not  deemed 
to  be  liturgical,  but  merely  O's  for  private  devo- 
tion. They  are  in  an  Horse  B.V.M.  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  headings  are  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting, and  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  O  bone  Jesu. 

2.  0  Adonai. 

3.  O  Messya. 

4.  O  Rabbi. 

5.  0  Eloy. 

6.  O  Emanuel. 

7.  OAgyse. 

8.  O  Tetragrammaton. 

T.  ONWHTN  :  PETER  PALETTE. — I  have  many 
illustrations  signed  by  the  above  artists.  Where 
can  I  find  particulars  of  their  lives  and  principal 
works  ?  I  cannot  trace  any  mention  of  either  in 
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Mr.  Graham  Everitt's  « English  Caricaturists/ 
although  their  style  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
"  Phiz,"  to  whom  he  devotes  much  consideration. 
Onwhyn  did  some  clever  humorous  illustrations 
for  Henry  Cockton's  '  Valentine  Vox,'  and  also  a 
set  of  plates  for  *  Nicholas  Nickleby.' 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

'LE  MANUEL  DBS  CUREZ.' — I  have  an  early 
Protestant  book  with  the  following  title,  of  which, 
and  of  its  author,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  some- 
thing : — 

"  Le  Manuel,  ou  Instruction  des  Curez  et  Vicaires,  de 
1'Eglise  Romaine,  contenant  L'eau  Benite,  La  Benedic- 
tion dee  Fonts,  Le  Baptesme  des  Enfaus  Masles,  Le 
Baptesme  des  Filles,  Le  Mariage  et  L'extreme  Onction. 

Le  tout  en  Latin  et  en  Franzoia A  Lyon,  par  Clavde 

Ravot.    M.D.LXIIII. 

The  "  Au  Lecteur  "  informs  us  that  as  the  Latin 
of  the  priests  (and  "  Greek  too,  to  the  sick  !")  is 
not  understood  by  the  faithful,  the  author  proposes 
to  put  the  same  in  French,  with  "  quelques  annota- 
tions," from  which  the  true  nature  of  the  Koman 
rites  might  be  learned.  So  effectively  is  this  done, 
that  it  seems  the  author  must  have  been  a  man  of 
mark  in  his  day.  W.  F. 

Saline  Manse,  Fife. 

C.  MORRIS'S  '  LYRA  URBANICA.'— This  collection 
of  "social  effusions,"  as  they  were  then  called, 
was  published  by  Eichard  Bentley,  in  2  vols.,  1840. 
It  was  dedicated  "To  the  Hon.  Mrs.  L*****." 
What  was  this  lady's  name  ?  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Bentley  will  tell  us  ;  for  there  can,  I  hope,  be  no 
indiscretion  in  the  question,  after  the  lapse  of 
forty-seven  years.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

"  CHILDREN  six  FOOT  HIGH."— Who  originated 
this  phrase  ?  It  is  used  by  Hone  in  the  dedication 
of  '  The  House  that  Jack  Built,7  but  had  previously 
appeared  in  '  Pretty  Poems  for  Children  Six-foot 
High '  plates,  no  date  (J.  Newbery),  a  copy  of 
which  was  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Major-General 
Phillips,  3581,  sold  by  Sotheby  in  November 
N*  W.  E.  BUCKLEY. 

ESPINASSE.— In  the  account  of  Sir  Vicarv  Gibbs 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Lives  of 
Twelve  Eminent  Judges,'  Mr.  Townsend  twice 
quotes  Mr.  Espinasse,  but  does  not  give  any  refer- 
ences. Can  any  reader  of  <  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  supply 

them  ?  G.  F.  E.  B; 

HON.  EGBERT  CECIL,  SECOND  SON  OF  THE 
bEcoND  EARL  OF  SALISBURY.— What  is  known 

him  ?    The  '  Peerage '  accounts  are  particularly 

meagre,  Collins  merely  stating  that  he  married  the 

daughter  of  -  -  Hopton.    He  was  elected  M.P. 

for  Old  Sarum  at  the  commencement  of  the  Lone 

Parliament,  October,  1640,  and  continued  to  sit 

till  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Eump  in  April, 

As  he  did  not  return  with  the  rest  of  the 

Eumpers"  m  1659,  nor  does  his  name  afterwards 


appear  as  sitting  in  Parliament,  I  assume  that  he 
died  at  some  period  between  1653  and  1659. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

GENTLEMEN  AT  ARMS. — In  Cushing's  memoir 
or  account  of  the  '  Ancient  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at 
Arms,'  he  says  that  a  "  gentleman  named  Thorpe 
has  given  a  description  of  it  [the  standard]  as  it 
appeared  in  1637,  from  a  drawing  on  vellum  found 
amongst  other  documents  and  manuscripts  in  his 
possession."  Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to 
trace  this  drawing  ?  I  should  be  glad  also  of  a 
description  of  any  monuments  erected  to  former 
members  of  the  corps,  whether  as  "speres"  or 
"  gentlemen  pensioners."  H.  BRACKENBURY. 

COUSINS  AND  COUSINSHIP. — A  and  B  are  first 
cousins  ;  C  and  D  are  second  cousins.  A  and  D 
are  "first  cousins  once  removed."  Is  this  correct? 
There  is  a  vulgar  notion  abroad  that,  though  first 
cousins  may,  and  do,  daily  intermarry,  second 
cousins  may  not  do  so.  Is  there  any  foundation 
for  this,  either  in  law  or  reason  ?  Has  there  ever 
been  any  legal  impediment  to  the  intermarriage  of 
second  cousins  or  of  first  cousins  once  removed  ? 
There  used  to  be  found  on  a  fly-leaf  of  old- 
fashioned  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.,  a  table  of  the 
affinities  within  which  marriage  is  forbidden,  begin- 
ning with  the  terrible  interdict  "  A  man  may  not 
marry  his  grandmother,"  and  so  on.  Where  can  I 
now  find  such  a  table — not  without  its  use  to 
simple  non-statute-studying  folk  ?  H.  L.  T. 

P.S.—  Apropos  of  the  above,  How  did  the 
French  cousin  come  to  mean  also  a  "  gnat "  ? 

[Cousin,  from  Lat.  culicinus,  supposed  diminutive  of 
culex  (see  Littre).  The  list  to  which  you  refer  is  still  to 
be  found  in  Prayer-Books.] 

"SAPIENS  QUI  ASSIDUUS." — These  words  are 
inscribed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sanctum  of  the 
most  famous  banker  who  has  as  yet  appeared  in 
the  north-west  of  the  United  States,  Alexander 
Mitchell.  He  died  last  April  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  and  his  successors  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  phrase  which  he  had  adopted  as 
his  motto.  I  hope  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  wiser 
than  they  or  I,  will  instruct  our  ignorance. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

BIRKS.— In  the  parish  books  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Durham,  we  find  charges  for  "  Birkes  putting  up," 
as  if  for  decorations.  But  in  1673  we  have  "  Birks 
and  reshes  and  birches,  6s."  Were  birch-branches 
ever  used  for  decorations  1  What  are  "  birks,"  as 
distinct  from  "  birches  "  ?  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

HISTORICAL  MSS.  COMMISSION  EEPORTS.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  say  why  the  Seventh  Eeport 
and  the  index  to  the  Sixth  Eeport  are  so  difficult 
to  get  hold  of?  The  latter  was  offered  to  me  the 
other  day  at  over  twenty  times  the  published  price ; 
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but  perhaps  this  was  a  mistake  of  the  would-be 
seller.  Was  there  a  smaller  edition  of  these 
volumes,  or  were  some  of  the  copies  destroyed  ? 
I  notice  that  these  three  parts  are  advertised  for 
much  more  frequently  than  any  others.  Q.  V. 

[The  parts  after  which  you  inquire  are  out  of  print, 
as  are  the  Third  Report,  part  ii.  of  the  Sixth  Report,  parts 
i.  and  ii.  of  Seventh,  and  part  i.  of  Tenth.] 

CONVENTION  OP  BRIGHAM.  —  Some  historians 
speak  of  the  convention  of  1290  in  reference  to 
the  succession  of  the  Scottish  Crown  as  "the 
treaty  of  Brigham."  As  to  what  person  or 
was  the  name  of  Brigham  applied,  and  why  ? 

W.  F. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED.— "My  Brother 
by  an  old  author.  London,  Sampson  Low,  1855." 
Who  is  the  author  of  this?  Oddly  enough,  though 
published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  I  cannot  find 
it  in  their  most  useful— nay,  indispensable — '  Eng- 
lish Catalogue/  RALPH  THOMAS. 

PRIME  FAMILY.— In  tne  year  1638  came  to 
America  from  England  James  Prime  and  Mark 
Prime,  brothers.  James  settled  at  Milford,  in 
Connecticut ;  Mark  settled  at  Rowley,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. From  these  two  brothers  are  descended 
families  well  known  in  American  financial,  literary, 
and  church  histories.  It  is  believed  that  the 
brothers  came  from  Yorkshire,  in  England ;  but 
no  aid  towards  tracing  the  family  history  is  ob- 
tained from  the  *  Auto  biographical  Recollections  of 
Prof.  George  Prime,'  published  Cambridge,  1870, 
nor  from  any  other  known  works.  If  any  gentle- 
men who  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  family 
histories  in  Yorkshire,  especially  in  Hatfield,  near 
Doncaster,  and  thereabouts  (or  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land), can  furnish  any  information  which  will  enable 
us  to  connect  the  American  families  with  their 
European  ancestry,  a  great  service  will  be  rendered 
to  American  biographical  research,  and  gratefully 
appreciated. 

Replies  may  be  addressed,  without  prepayment 
of  postage,  to  RALPH  E.  PRIME. 

Yonkers,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York,  U.S. 

CARNIVAL. — This  word  is  very  variously  ex- 
plained in  dictionaries,  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  Some  make  it  to  mean  the  last  day  before 
Lent,  i.e.,  Shrove  Tuesday ;  others  say  the  last 
three  days ;  others,  again,  the  last  week  before  Lent ; 
while  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  period  from 
Twelfth  Day  to  Ash  Wednesday,  or  even  from 
Boxing  Day  to  the  latter  date.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  is  the  common  application  of  the 
word.  How  long  does  the  Carnival  last  at  Rome 
or  at  Naples  ?  Further,  I  see  in  a  newspaper  a 
reference  to  the  "  Mid-Lent  Carnival,"  or  '•  Car- 
naval  de  la  Mi-Careme,"  which,  it  is  said,  is  the 
great  festival  of  the  Parisian  blanchisseuses.  What 
is  this  ;  and  what  is  its  history  ?  Littre  does  not 


mention  it,  but  he  explains  mi-careme  as  the  day 
which  divides  Lent  in  two,  on  which  there  is  made 
quelque  rejouissance.  Is  this  day  the  Thursday  of 
the  third  week  in  Lent,  or  the  Friday  ?  The  night 
between  the  two  divides  Lent  into  two  halves. 

E.  D. 

BROWNE.—  Where  can  one  find  anything  about 
Sir  John  Edmund  Browne,  an  eccentric,  who 
turned  night  into  day,  drank  water  only  for  thirty 
years,  and  would  not  use  a  fire  ?  He  died  at  eighty- 
eight.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

"HIGHER  THAN  GILROY'S  KITE."—  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  the  meaning  or  the  allusion  in 
this  phrase  ?  I  have  only  heard  it  used  by  Ame- 
ricans, who  speak  of  a  thing  being  "Knocked 
higher  than  Gilroy's  kite.  »  CHAS.  WELSH. 

DAVID  Ross.  —  Who  was  the  mother  of  David 
Ross,  the  tragedian,  who  was  born  May  1,  1728; 
and  where  is  ttie  register  of  his  baptism  to  be 
found  ?  F.  N.  R. 


SAMPHIRE. 
(7th  S.  iv.  407.) 

In  a  query  or  noting  on  this,  et  quibusdam 
aliis,  it  is  said  that  some  nations  call  this  plant 
a  fennel.  This  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  t  and  a 
phrase  more  likely  to  be  taken  in  its  incorrect 
sense.  It  is  Fceniculum  marinum,  sea  fennel, 
finocchio  marino  in  Italian,  and  similarly  in 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Dutch,  "  for  so," 
says  Parkinson,  in  his  'Th.  Bot.,'  "in  the 
umbels  and  whole  face  thereof  it  doth  assimilate 
a  Fennel."  We  speak  in  like  manner  of  a  sea- 
horse, or  of  a  porpoise  or  sea-hog,  but  neither  we 
nor  our  ancestors  had  any  intention  of  classing  the 
one  under  the  genus  Equus,  nor  the  other  with 
pigs.  Neither  is  Shakespeare's  samphire  supposed 
to  be  Cr.  maritimum,  or  rock  samphire,  for  the 
sole  reason  stated.  This  rock-samphire,  this  Herbe 
de  St.  Pierre,  readily  became  in  English  sampier, 
sampire,  sampere,  or  samphire,  though  the  golden 
samphire,  Inula  crithmoides,  and  locally  the  marsh 
samphire,  Salicornia  herbacea,  were  also  used  in 
the  same  way,  the  latter  probably  getting  its  name 
from  its  use  and  reputed  virtues,  much  as  Parkin- 


Waterford,'  1774,  speaks  of  the  same  "  dreadful 

trade";  that  Hey  wood  gives  among  the  cries  of 

Rome,  i.  e.,  London,  "  I  ha  rock  samphier  ";  that 

Drayton,  in  his  '  Polyolbion,'  has  :— 

Rob  Dover's  neighbouring  cleeves  of  samphire  to  excite 

His  dull  and  aickly  taste,  and  stir  up  appetite  ; 

and  that  Venner,  1622,  says,  "  Samphire  is  in  like 
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manner  preserved  in  pickle It  is  a  very  pleasant 

and  familiar  sauce,  and  agreeing  with  man  s  body. 
Lastly,  Parkinson  states  that  his  "  Crithmum  mar. 
vulgaris,  Rocke  Sampire,"  and  his  "  Cr.  m.  majus, 
the  greater  Rocke  Sampire,"  both  grow  on  rocks 
near  to  the  sea,  and  that  it  "  is  a  safe  herbe,  very 
pleasant  both  to  the  taste  and  stomacke,  not  only 
by  the  saltnesse,  but  by  the  spicinesse  in  it,  like- 
wise in  helping  digestion,  opening  in  some  sort  the 
obstructions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleene,  provoking 
urine,  and  helping  thereby  to  wash  away  the  gravell 
and  stone  engendred  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder"; 
so  likewise  writes  W.  Langham,  in  his  *  Jewell  of 
Health,'  second  edition,  1633.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  a  much  esteemed  pickle  or  sauce, 
and  had  a  good  sale.  Ellacombe  speaks  of  it  as 
rock  samphire,  though  too  briefly,  and  I  may  refer 
also  to  Britten  and  Holland's  *  Plant  Names' 
(E.D.S.).  BR.  NICHOLSON. 

Why  should  the  "popular"  belief  that  Shak- 
speare's  samphire  is  the  rock  samphire,  the  Crith- 
mum maritimum  of  botanists,  be  questioned  ?  It 
is  described  over  and  over  again  in  old  herbals, 
with  a  particularity  that  seems  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  in 
common  use  in  pickles  and  "  sallets  ";  directions 
are  even  given  as  to  its  cultivation.  Gerarde,  in 
1633,  only  seventeen  years  after  Shakspeare's  death, 
thus  writes  of  it : — 

"Sampier  is  thought  the  pleasantest  sauce,  most 
familiar,  and  best  agreeing  with  man's  bodie,  both  for 
digestion  of  meates,  breaking  of  the  stone,  and  voiding 
of  gravele." 

He  says  it  "groweth  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Douer, 
Whinchelsey,  by  Rie,  about  Southampton,  the  Yle 
of  Wight,  and  most  rockes  about  the  west  and 
southwest  parts  of  England."  'The  Expert  Gar 
dener'  (1640)  directs  that  "Hartshorne  and  Sam 
phire  "  be  "  sowne  in  February,  March,  or  April 
when  the  moone  is  old."  Culpeper  laments  that  i 
was  "  wont  to  be  more  used  than  it  is  now :  the 
more  is  the  pity";  and  adds,  "If  people  woulc 
have  sauce  to  their  meat  they  may  take  some  foi 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure."  He  describes  the  plan 
carefully,  and  says  it  grows  on  rocks  moistened,  i 
not  overflowed,  by  the  sea.  All  these  references 
are  to  the  rock  samphire,  but  my  old  '  Eng.-Lat 
Dictionary'  (1693)  mentions  another  variety 
Samphire  is  defined  as  Crithmum  batis ;  golden 
flowered  samphire  as  Crithmum  chrysanthemum 
The  latter  is,  I  suppose,  the  Mula  crithinoides 
From  what  I  can  gather  I  take  the  Salicornu 
herbacea  to  be  a  comparatively  recent  substitute  fo 
true  samphire.  0.  0.  B. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  commercia 
use  did  Shakespere  imply  by  the  '  dreadful  trade 
he  so  graphically  described?"  I  reply,  He  was  no 
alluding  to  any  "  commercial  use,"  but  he  used  th 
word  "  trade  "  in  the  same  sense  as  when  he  make 


[amlet  say,  "  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times 
ur  mother.  Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? " 
nd  when  Cleopatra  says,  "  Give  me  some  music  ; 
music,  moody  food  of  us  that  trade  in  love."    In 
ae '  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus/ 1548,  we  have  "  trade 
f  religion  "  repeatedly.     The  true  meaning  of  the 
word  is  a  way  or  course,  habit,  practice,  business. 

R.  R. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  truth  of  Shakespeare's  words  was  illustrated 
jy  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  so  lately  as 
March,  1886  :— 

"  As  a  lad,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  gathering 
amphire  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  he  slipped,  and  fell  a 
istance  of  over  300  feet.  His  body  was  picked  up  on  the 
ocks  by  the  coastguard." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

[MR.  MANSERttH  quotes  from  Parkinson's  *  Theater  of 
lants,'  1640;  MB.  DEWICK  from  Gerarde;  MR.  BIRK- 
BECK  TERRY  from  Grindon's  'Shakespeare  Flora,'  and 
upplies  from  Wm.  Turner's  '  Names  of  Herbes,'  1548,  a 
use  of  the  word  (sampere)  earlier  than  any  in  Skeat. 
MR.  H.  P.  MORLAND  SIMPSON  gives  an  early  instance  of 
he  use  from  Cooper's  '  Thesaurus,'  1578,  and  supplies 
ome  interesting  information  at  the  service  of  MR.  HALL. 
MR.  WM.  MARTIN  says  the  collection  of  samphire  for 
xawking  purposes  was  common  in  the  Isle  of  Man  some 
years  ago.]  

REGIMENTAL  COLOURS,  WINCHESTER  CATHE- 
DRAL (7th  S.  iv.  429).— I  venture  to  refer  MR. 
NEWNHAM  to  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  army  agents, 
Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.,  who 
are  the  agents  of  the  three  regiments  mentioned 
in  his  query.  Should  Messrs.  Cox  not  be  in 
a  position  to  give  the  desired  information,  I 
would  suggest  that  MR.  NEWNHAM  should  then 
apply  to  each  of  the  following  officers  :  the  Officer 
Commanding,  Depot,  the  Royal  Fusiliers  (late 
7th  Royal  Fusiliers),  Hounslow;  the  Adjutant, 
2nd  Battalion  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment  (late 
97th  Regiment),  Chatham;  the  Adjutant,  2nd 
Battalion  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers  (late  101st 
Regiment),  Dover.  GELER  ET  AUDAX. 

'  SOLON  AND  CRCESUS'  (7th  S.  iv.  166,  312).— 
Considering  the  uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  redaction  of  the  '  Gesta 
Romanorum,'  it  is  scarcely  safe  for  MR.  ED.  MAR- 
SHALL to  assert  that  Berchorius  is  the  author.  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  was  of  that  opinion,  but  the 
latest  and  best  authority  on  the  subject,  Herr 
Oesterley,  "comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
claim  of  Berchorius  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
author  of  the '  Gesta  'is  not  based  upon  sufficiently 
satisfactory  grounds,  and  that  the  only  other  name 
which  has  been  suggested,  Helinand,  has  still  less 
claim  to  the  title,  thus  leaving  the  point  un- 
settled, and,  in  his  opinion,  one  impossible  at  this 
day  to  determine  satisfactorily  "  (f  Gesta  Roman- 
orum,' ed.  Herrtage,  E.E.T.S., Introduction, p.  xii). 
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The  story  of  the  king  who  purchased  three  maxims 
from  a  merchant,  whereby  he  saved  his  life,  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  folk-tales,  and  is  own 
brother  to  the  equally  wide-spread  story  of  the 
servant  who  received  three  counsels  from  his 
master  in  lieu  of  wages.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 

MARRIAGE  ALLEGATIONS,  THEIR  CUSTODY  AND 
PRESERVATION  (7th  S.  iv.  425).— I  fear  that  what 
your  correspondent  MR.  MASON  states  as  to  these 
records  at  Peterborough  is  only  too  true  as  regards 
those  at  many  other  places.  We  know  that  at 
York  so  little  care  was  taken  of  them  that  they 
disappeared  almost  en  bloc.  Their  great  value  may 
be  gathered  from  Paver's  copy  or  list  in  the  British 
Museum,  now  being  printed.  At  Ripon  the  allega- 
tions, together  with  the  bishop's  transcripts  of 
parish  registers  and  many  other  priceless  records 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Eichmond,  which  some 
fifty  years  ago  were  removed  there,  still  remain  in 
great  confusion,  and  apparently  there  is  no  one  in 
the  district  with  either  the  leisure  or  inclination  to 
put  them  into  order  or  make  them  available  for  in- 
quirers. It  was  left  to  one  of  our  cousins  from 
over  the  sea  to  show  us  the  value  of  these  marriage 
licences,  and  by  his  patient  labour  to  make  all 
genealogists,  present  and  to  come,  his  debtors; 
but  we  follow  the  example  tardily.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  forget  the  good  work  done  at 
Worcester,  and  contemplated  at  Lincoln  and 
Exeter. 

Anent  these  Ripon  records,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  embraced 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. This  note  will  doubtless  be  read  by  some 
interested  in  the  district.  With  any  effort  to 
amend  the  present  condition  of  things  the  writer 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate.  The  first  step  should 
be  to  obtain  a  report  on  the  records  now  existing. 

H.  D.  E. 

CHILDREN  AS  MEDIATORS  (7th  S.  iv.  307,  417). 
— INQUISITOR  may  like  to  know  that  the  German 
poet  Adolf  Stb'ber  wrote  some  taking  verses  con- 
cerning the  incident  about  which  he  asks.  They 
are  entitled  'Die  Hussiten  vor  Naumburg,'  and 
begin  : — 

Hilf  Ilimmel,  die  Hussiten 

Sind  vor  den  Thoren  draus. 

I  have  them  just  now  before  me  in  an  illustrated 
anthology,  published  as  an  '  Album  fiir  Deutsch- 
lands  Tb'chter,'  pp.  162-4.  We  are  told  that  the 
skin  of  Zisha,  stretched,  according  to  his  own  dying 
wish,  across  the  head  of  a  drum,  incites  the  Tabor- 
ites  to  revenge  on  Naumburg  the  death  to  which 
her  bishop  had  formerly  condemned  John  Huss. 
Procopius  has  sworn  to  burn  the  city,  and  the 
fearful  burghers  consult  together,  and  take  means 
to  avert  this  fate.  They  resolve  to  send  their 
children  to  plead  for  them,  and  the  little  ones, 


decked  out  as  lambs  for  sacrifice,  depart,  amidst 
mothers'  tears  and  blessings,  on  the  dangerous 
mission.  Two  and  two  they  go,  all  clothed  in 
white,  bearing  "Citron'  und  Rosmarin"  (why?) 
in  their  little  hands,  and  with  a  white  banner 
floating  in  their  midst.  They  ask  mercy  of  Pro- 
copius, and  kneel  and  weep  before  him,  until  the 
stern  warrior's  eye  thaws,  as  Stb'ber  says,  and  their 
prayer  is  granted.  The  children  are  feasted  with 
cherries  and  wine,  and  they  dance  to  merry 
music  till  sundown.  Then  they  are  sent  home 
with  the  direction  that  they  are  to  shout 
"  Victory  ! "  when  they  reach  the  gate,  and  to  tell 
their  mothers  that  the  Hussites  will  depart  with- 
out taking  even  a  little  dog  as  booty.  "We 
have  been  conquered  without  slaughter,"  says  Pro- 
copius to  his  followers.  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  little 
children  God  has  created  an  army  for  Himself" 
(Psalm  viii.  2).  ST.  SWITHIN. 

ADMIRAL  BLAKE  (7»  S.  iv.  468).— If  MR. 
VYVYAN  will  refer  to  Chester's  'Westminster 
Abbey  Registers '  he  will  find  the  royal  warrant, 
dated  Sept.  9, 1661,  for  the  exhumation  of  twenty- 
one  bodies,  including  that  of  "Coll.  Robert 
Blake  "  (pp.  521-3).  They  were  reinterred  under 
the  green  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey,  between 
the  north  transept  and  the  west  end.  The  names 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  are  not 
included  in  this  disgraceful  warrant,  as  their  bodies 
had  been  previously  exhumed,  and,  after  being 
hung  at  Tyburn  and  decapitated,  were  reinterred 
under  the  gallows.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

Col.  Chester  says,  in  *  Westminster  Abbey 
Registers,'  p.  150,  that  "  his  bones  were  subjected 
to  the  indignity  of  disinterment,  and  removal  to 
the  common  pit  in  the  churchyard,"  but  he  gives 
no  authority.  Tegg's  '  Diet,  of  Chronology '  says 
removed  and  buried  at  Tyburn ;  but  I  think  he 
gives  no  authority.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

[MR.  WM.  GILMORB  refers  to  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography  '  and  the  «  English  Cyclopaedia,' 
in  both  of  which  is  a  statement  that  the  body  was  dis- 
interred, which  he  thinks  may  be  regarded  as  authentic.] 

LAYSTALL  (7th  S.  iv.  464).— I  have  met  with 
"layrestall"  in  a  Ripon  fabric-roll  of  1541,  and 
with  "lairstall,"  "larestall,"  and  other  forms  in 
church  accounts  in  Durham  and  the  neighbourhood 
from  1584  to  1700.  Also  with  "  larestone"  1609- 
1613,  and  I  think  later,  for  a  grave-cover.  "  Layer- 
stall,"  1763,  will  be  found  in  Longstaffe's  'Darling- 
ton/ p.  277,  with  explanations  of  both  it  and 
"layer-stone."  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield'a  Hall,  Durham. 

I  beg  to  refer  MR.  EARWAKER  to  3rd  S.  vi.  418. 
In  1864  I  met  with  the  same  term,  but  written 
Lairstall,  in  the  parish  of  Pittington,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  was  favoured,  in  reply  to  a  query, 
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with  a  note  appended  by  the  Editor,  which  gives 
very  clearly  the  origin  of  the  term.  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  vicar  of  the  parish  is  about  to  publish  the 
churchwardens'  accounts,  commencing  1588,  where 
the  word  repeatedly  occurs.  These  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  interest.  JOHN  BOOTH. 

Durham. 

There  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a  street  called  Laystall 
Street,  in  London,  somewhere  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
Liquorpond  Street,  or  Hatton  Garden.  Consult 
the  histories  of  London  for  information  regarding 
it.  C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 

SONNETS  ON  THE  SONNET  (7th  S.  iv.  429).—  See 
the  learned  introductory  essay  on  '  The  Sonnet  '  in 
that  dainty  little  volume  'Sonnets  of  this  Century,' 
by  William  Sharp  (Walter  Scott,  1886).  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts's  'Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet'  is 
therein  quoted  (p.  Ixii).  Wordsworth's  ('  Miscel- 
laneous Sonnets,'  part  i.  i.)  is  not  quoted. 

COTHBBRT  BEDE. 

Schlegel  has  written  a  sonnet  on  the  sonnet, 
which  is  included  in  'Deutsche  Lyrik'  ("Golden 
Treasury  Series,"  Macmillan),  and  one  (satirical) 
appeared  two  or  three  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
American  illustrated  magazines,  —  the  Century,  I 

.  WALLACE. 


I  send  the  accompanying  jew  d  'esprit,  written  by 
my  father,  John  Adamson,  the  biographer  of 
Camoens,  and  addressed  to  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, the  late  Archdeacon  Coxe,  then  Vicar  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  — 

You  said  last  night  that  you  had  tried  a  sonnet, 
Which  'cross  the  street  you  'd  send  to  let  me  see, 
Quite  lost  to  guess  what  subject  it  may  be, 
I  'm  all  anxiety  that  I  should  con  it. 
I  hope  no  flea  has  got  within  your  bonnet 

To  make  you  think  that  you  can  rival  me. 
You  '11  rouse  my  ire,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 

The  very  thought  calls  up  my  chivalry. 
Don  t  mind,  however,  what  above  I  've  wrote, 
Its  beauties  all  my  wrath  may  soon  assuage 
And  if  'tis  good,  adieu  to  all  my  rage  ! 
And  I  11  transfer  to  you  the  fame  I  've  got. 
Of  strictest  rule  I  hope  it  bears  the  signs, 
Right  measur'd  verse  and  only  fourteen  lines. 

E.  H.  A. 

m  "A  CROW'S  AGE"  (7th  S.  iv.  366).—  The  phrase 
is  not  new  to  the  readers  of  Horace,  who  speaks  of 
Lyce  as  about  to  be  kept  alive  by  fate  as  long  as 
"  a  crow's  age  "  ('  IV.  Od.'  xiii.  24-25)  :- 

Servatura  diu  parem 
Cornicis  vetulse  temporibus  Lycen. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Hyde  Park  Mansions,  N.W. 

THE  YEW  (7»  S.  iv.  449).-We  are  not  told 
what  the  old  spellings  are  wanted  to  prove.  The 
spellings  given  in  Skeat's  '  Dictionary  '  are  A  -S 
^w  and  iuu:  and  the  M.E.  ew  from  Chaucer  A 


"  very  early"  spelling  is  iuu,  in  the  Epinal  MS., 
1.  1005  ;  and,  as  this  is  the  earliest  MS.  extant  in 
English,  and  goes  back  to  the  seventh  century,  it 
may  confidently  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  spelling  of 
the  word  extant  in  any  Teutonic  language.  The 
reference  in  the  above  dictionary  for  the  M.E. 
form  is  to  "  '  C.  T.,'  2925  ";  i.  e.,  to  1.  2923  in  the 
six-text  edition  of  Chaucer.  The  six  MSS.  have 
ew  (four  times),  ewe  (twice).  There  are  plenty  of 
other  spellings  of  no  value.  Palsgrave  has  yowe. 

CELER. 

Chaucer,  in  his  '  Assembly  of  Fowles,'  calls  it 
"  the  shooter  ewe."  Dekker,  in  his  work  on  '  The 
Wonderfull  Yeare"  (1603),  describes  a  charnel- 
house  as  being  "  strewde  with  blasted  Rosemary, 
wither'd  hyacinths,  fatall  cipresse,  and  ewe."  In 
an  old  poem  (1651),  by  Thomas  Stanley,  we  find 
the  following  lines  : — 

Yet  strew  upon  my  dismall  grave 

Such  offerings  as  you  have, 

Forsaken  Cypresse,  and  sad  Ewe. 

In  another  poem  of  the  same  date,  called  'A 
Mayden's  Song  for  her  Dead  Lover,'  a  line  runs 
thus — 

Bind  with  Cypresse  and  sad  Ewe. 

In  '  Shirley's  Wedding'  (1633)  is  a  scene  in  which 
servants  are  represented  "placing  Ewe,  Bayes, 
Eosemary,  on  a  table  set  with  tapers,"  and  one  of 
the  characters  says  : — 

Ha  ye  not  art  enough 
To  make  the  ewe-tree  grow  here. 

In  Gay  ton's  'Art  of  Longevity '  (1659),  p.  53,  is  the 
following  line — 

The  Ewe,  sad  box,  and  cypress  (solemn  trees). 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  £  Hydriotaphia,'  p.  56, 
talks  of  "  the  planting  of  ye  we  in  churchyards." 
CONSTANCE  KUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Reading. 

MR.  ARNOLD  asks  whether  our  yew  was  ever 
anciently  spelt  "  ewe."  There  is  :— 

"  But  for  encheson  that  we  have  none  olyve  that  berith 
greene  leef  algate,  therfore  we  tako  ewe  instede  of  palme 
and  olyve  and  beren  aboute  in  processyon,  and  so  is  this 
day  callyd  Palme  Sonday."— '  Liber  Festivalis,'  Dom.  in 
ram.  palm.,  sign.  c.  f.  v.,  Caxton,  1483. 

If  there  is  a  wish  to  know  further  about  the  yew  in 
churchyards,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  visited 
Ireland  circa  1184,  speaks  of  it: — 

" Prae  terris  autem  omnibus  quas  intravimus,  longe 
copiosius  amaro  hie  succo  taxus  abundat,  maxime  vero 
in  ccemiteriis  antiquis  locisque  sacris  sanctorum  virorum 
manibus  olim  plantatas  (al.  plantatis),  ad  decorem  et 
ornatum  quern  addere  poterant,  arborum  istarum  copiam 
videas."  —  'Topogr.  Hibern.,'  dist.  in.  cap.  x.  'Opp.,' 
London,  1857,  vol.  v.  p.  153. 

This  is  the  earliest  passage  that  I  know  of  which 
mentions  the  yew  tree  in  churchyards,  and  it  states 
as  the  reason  for  its  being  planted  there,  its  fitness 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  former  passage  from  the 
'  Festival  Book '  assigns  its  use  in  the  ceremonial 
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of  Palm  Sunday.    These  help  to  set  aside  the  con 
jectural  reasons  given,  such  as  the  "  being  used  for 
bows,  and  therefore  planted  in  churchyards"  in 
Johnson.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  As  for  brasell,  Elme,  Wych,  and  Asshe,  experience 
doth  proue  them  to  be  but  meane  for  bowes,  and  so  to 
conclude  Ewe  of  all  other  thynges,  is  that,  whereof  per- 
fite  shootyng  woulde  haue  a  bowe  made." — Ascham, 
'  Toxophilus,'  1545  (Arber's  reprint),  p.  113. 

J.  S.  ATTWOOD. 
Exeter. 

[Many  other  correspondents  are  thanked  for  replies.] 

'BEAUTIFUL  SNOW'  (7th  S.  iv.  449).— -The 
authorship  of  this  poem  was  fully  discussed  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  5«>  S.  iii.  358 ;  iv.  12,  57,  60  ;  and  it 
was  stated  (p.  57)  by  MR.  GASTON  DE  BERNEVAL, 
of  Philadelphia,  apparently  on  the  most  conclusive 
authority,  that  it  was  written  by  an  American 
gentleman,  Mr.  J.  V.  Watson.  At  the  second  of 
the  above  references  the  verses  were  quoted  at  full 
length.  As  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  distress- 
ing poem  in  the  English  language,  may  I  express  a 
hope  that  MR.  GARDINER  will  find  this  information 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  subject  will  not  go  any 
further  ? — as  there  is  really  no  more  to  be  said. 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

[That  the  author  of  'Beautiful  Snow'  was  Major 
Sigourney,  and  the  heroine  Mrs.  Sigourney,  is  stated  by 
very  many  correspondents.  At  the  request  of  several  of 
these  we  abstain  from  reprinting  the  lamentable  story  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney's  death.  See  also  •  N.  &  Q.,'  5"«  S.  iy.  12, 
where  the  poem  is  quoted  in  full.] 

KICHARD  CARLILE  (7th  S.  iii.  228,  317,  373, 
464;  iv.  291,  337).— In  reply  to  JATDEE,  I  fully 
remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  policeman  killed 
at  the  Coldbath  Fields  meeting  (1833),  the 
coroner's  jury's  verdict  of  "  Justifiable  homicide" 
was  "quashed"  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
But  nothing  came  of  that  reversal  of  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  which  I  do  not 
hold  to  have  been  "  glaringly  in  contradiction  to 
the  evidence"  —  the  Annual  Register  notwith- 
standing. When  shortly  afterwards  the  man  Fursey 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  wounding  another 
policeman,  he  was  acquitted  and  discharged.  But 
the  question  between  us  is  as  to  K.  Carlile,  or  his 
publications,  being  accountable  for,  or  mixed  up 
with,  the  Coldbath  Fields  meeting.  The  Re- 
publican had  ceased  to  exist  for  some  years.  In 
its  palmiest  days  it  was  deistical  rather  than 
political,  and  especially  so  in  the  concluding 
volumes.  Carlile  had  disciples,  but  they  were  of 
the  heterodox  rather  than  the  radical  school. 
The  Coldbath  Fields  meeting  was  the,  perhaps 
inevitable,  aftermath  of  the  exciting  lieform  Bill 
agitation.  The  men  who  convened  it  were  fol- 
lowers of  Hunt,  if  of  any  man — certainly  not  of 
Carlile.  On  the  contrary,  when  mentioned  at  all, 
they  were  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  Gauntlet,  Car- 


lile'a  weekly  paper  in  1833.  In  my  judgment  Car- 
lile, or  Carlile's  Republican,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  Coldbath  Fields  meeting  as  Tenterden 
steeple  with  the  Goodwin  Sands.  I  may  inform 
JAYDEE  that,  so  far  as  the  physiologist's  seven 
years'  changes  admit,  I  am  the  same  person  who 
appeared  at  Tiverton,  not  in  1846,  but  at  the  end 
of  July,  1847.  I  will  add  I  am  sorry  my  noble 
opponent  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  still  with  us  ; 
for,  if  he  were,  I  would  gladly— opportunity  and 
strength  permitting — betake  myself  to  Tiverton, 
not  to  oppose,  but  to  support  Lord  Palmerston, 
feeling  assured  that  on  the  question  of  the  day  we 
might  stand  side  by  side  on  the  same  platform,  de- 
fending, against  all  comers — "  malice  domestic, 
foreign  levy  " — the  unity  of  the  empire. 

GEO.  JULIAN  HARNEY. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S. 

THE  CAMPANILE  AT  SALISBURY  (7th  S.  iv.  247, 
377,  455). — The  order  for  pulling  down  the  belfry 
was  made  on  March  12,  1790.  These  are  the 
entries  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book  :— 

"  Ordered.  That  the  Clock  and  Bell  be  removed  out 
of  the  Belfry,  and  that  the  Belfry  be  taken  down  and  the 
materials  thereof  sold." 

"  Ordered  also.  That  the  materials  of  the  Belfry  be 
advertised  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of." 

That  these  orders  were  acted  upon  appears  from 
the  advertisement  of  the  materials  in  the  Salis- 
bury Journal  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  and 
the  beginning  of  April,  1790,  and  also  from  the 
subsequent  entry  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book,  under 
date  May  21,  1792:— 

'  Ordered.  That  the  Masters  of  tbe  Fabric  do  purchase 
the  remainder  of  the  Column  of  Stone  that  stood  in  the 
Belfry,  on  the  best  terms  they  can  for  the  use  of  the 
Church." 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  Purbeck  marble  pillar  by 
which  the  roof  was  supported  in  the  centre  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  chapter-house  now  is. 

A.  E.  MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 

CALVERT,  LORD  BALTIMORE  (7th  S.  iii.  7,  133, 
436 ;  iv.  98). — Was  it  customary  for  the  heralds  to 
allow  a  grantee  to  select  arms  for  his  palatinate  ? 
Perhaps  my  Lord  Baltimore  was  ignorant  of  the 
rules  of  heraldry  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of 
Aug.  12,  1649,  "Our  paternal  coat  is  quartered 
with  another  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  our 
family."  This  was  the  arms  of  Crossland,  which 
ue  evidently  had  no  right  to  quarter,  as  Cross- 
land's  daughter  was  not  an  heiress.  However 
humble  the  origin  of  the  Calverts,  the  later  genera- 
tions inherited  good  blood— some  of  the  best  in 
England — through  intermarriage  with  the  Arundels 
of  Wardour.  The  name  of  Calvert  is  found 
among  the  German  miners  imported  into  Cumber- 
and  and  the  north  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
3alfherd,  Calfhirt,  Calveherd,  is  frequently  found 
n  the  subsidy  rolls  of  Yorkshire.  It  seems  un- 
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fortunate  that  "  the  heraldic  symbol  of  the  pro- 
vince and  state  "  was  not  correctly  (genealogically) 
blazoned.  ADA  M.  CASH. 

Philadelphia,  U.S. 

FAIRIES  (7th  S.  iv.  364,  456).—  Shakspeare 
learnt  something  about  the  fairies  from  Eeginald 
Scot's  *  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft '  and  one  or  two 
other  works.  See  Keightley's  '  Fairy  Mythology.' 
Oberon  is  mentioned  in  more  old  romances  than 
one.  E.  YARDLEY. 

ALWTNE  (7th  S.  iv.  388).— The  original  form  of 
this  name  has  not  yet  been  given.  It  is  ^Ethel- 
wine  ="  noble  friend."  Alcwine,  far  from  being 
"evidently  the  same"  (as  stated  by  a  correspondent 
at  p.  469),  has  a  totally  different  first  syllable,  its 
true  Old  English  form  being  Ealhwine.  Accord- 
ing to  Bosworth's  'A.-S.  Dictionary,'  ealh,  alh,  or 
keal="  hall "  or  «  palace."  K.  N. 

ARMS  (7th  S.  iv.  329,  494).— The  arms  (Gules, 
two  bars  or,  in  chief  three  bezants)  inquired  about 
by  W.  C.  L.  F.  have  been  borne  by  the  following 
families*:— Garland,  co.  Lincoln ;  Goband,  co. 
Lincoln;  Lottrell ;  Wake.  See  Roll  c.  1286, 
Earl.  MS.  6137;  Eoll  c.  1308,  Lansdowne  MS. 
855 ;  Glover's  « Ordinary,'  c.  1575  ;  Cotton  MS. 
Tiberius,  D,  10.  S.  J.  A.  S. 

SIR  JONATHAN  TRELAWNT  (7th  S.  iv.  149,  351). 
—There  are  lives  of  this  prelate  in  Oliver's  '  Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,'  p.  157 ;  Cassan's  '  Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  ii.  196  ;  Salmon's 
'  Lives  of  the  Bishops  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,'  p.  265  ;  and  short  accounts  of  him  are 
to  be  found  in  Richardson's  edition  of  'Godwin  de 
Prses.  Angl.,'  under  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Win- 
chester;  in  Granger,  'Biog.  Hist.  En*.';  Pol- 
whele's  '  Hist.  Devon,'  p.  312  ;  and  in  "Gilbert's 
'Hist.  Cornwall,'  i.  552.  W.  H.  BURNS. 

Clayton  Hall,  Manchester. 

MARTIN  CLIFFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  209).— Clifford  ob- 
tained his  election  from  Westminster  School  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1640.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Charterhouse  in  1671,  and, 
dying  in  1677,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Margarets,  Westminster,  on  December  13  in  that 
year.  See  'Alumni  Westmon.'  (1852),  pp.  115-16. 
In  the  list  of  monuments  lost  or  destroyed,  taken 
from  Bishop  Kennet,  and  given  in  Mr.  Walcott's 
'History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Margaret  in 
Westminster'  (1847),  p.  33,  the  following  passage 
occurs  :— 

"64  Mr.  Clifford,  late  Master  of  the  Charter  House. 
Buried  in  the  Chancel  Dec.  13, 1677.  His  corps  attended 
by  many  Lords  and  persons  of  quality.  The  Duke  of 
Bucks  designed  him  a  monument,  but  did  not  live  to  see 

erected  ;  it  was  turned  upon  the  carver's  hands." 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  in  his  'Charter- 
house Past  and  Present'  (1879),  states  that  Clif- 


ford's "body  was  buried  in  the  chapel"  (p.  122), 
but  he  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  'PORTICO'  (7th  S.  iv.  208).— The  editor  of 
the  Portico,  published  at  Eton  during  the  years 
1858-60,  was,  I  believe,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ainger, 
who  was  at  that  period  a  colleger,  and  afterwards 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. H.  C. 

"MUNERARl"   OR    "  NtJMERARI "    IN  TE  DEUM 

(7th  S.  iv.  147,  352,  434).-Dom  Wilfrid  Corney, 
O.S.B.,  in  1886  found  in  the  library  of  the  Minerva 
in  Rome  (cxxiii.  2)  a  breviary  of  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  Monte  Virgine,  in  the  old  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  is  entitled  "Breviarium  |  secundum 
usum  in  |  clyti  Coenobii  Montis  Virginis  |  Ordinis 
Divi  Patris  |  Benedicti  |  Venetiis,  Joan  Gryphills, 
MDLV."  In  it,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  a  Te 
Deum  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  in  which  occurs  the 
verse : — 

Aeterna  fac  pia  virgo  Maria  cum  servis  tuis  in  gloria 
praemiari. 

EVERARD  GREEN,  F.S.A. 
Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

SIR  JOSIAH  CHILD,  BART.  (7th  S.  iv.  247).— 
M.A.Oxon.  will  find  an  article  on  Sir  John  Child, 
a  brother  of  the  above,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  '  Diet,  of 
Nat  Biog.,'  pp.  243-4.  It  is  there  stated  that  Sir 
John  died  at  Bombay  on  February  4,  1690. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

CONFIRMATION  A  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM  (6th  S. 
ix.  347;  7th  S.  iv.  415).— I  have  heard  my  father 
say  that  his  grandmother— an  excellent  and  pious 
woman,  for  whose  memory  he  had  the  greatest 
respect — when  she  was  troubled  with  rheumatism, 
took  an  extra  sup  of  the  Communion  wine  as  a 
cure.  This  was  probably  less  than  eighty  years 
ago.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

My  maternal  grandmother,  who  died  in  1878, 
aged  eighty-six,  used  often  to  tell  me  that  in  her 
young  days  there  was  an  old  Brighton  woman  who 
said,  "  Please  as  how  I  gets  confarmed  as  often  as 
ever  I  can,  coz  as  how  I  heers  'tis  good  for  the 
rheumatiz."  It  was  suggested  that  in  quite 
recent  years  repeated  confirmations  were  under- 
gone in  Sussex  to  cure  rheumatism.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  on  the  subject; 
but  his  lordship,  in  reply,  stated  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  superstition,  and  did  not  know  of  any 
instance  where  it  had  been  resorted  to. 

FREDERICK  E.  SAWYER,  F.S.A. 

Brighton. 

ERSKINE  OF  BALGONIE  (7th  S.  iii.  108,  233, 
292,  416).— The  estate  of  Balgonie,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Erskine,  is  in  Perthshire,  near 
Alloa,  and  not  in  Fifeshire.  On  July  19,  1671, 
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John  Erskine  was  served  heir  in  that  estate  to  his 
father,  Sir  John  Erskine.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Balgownie  passed  to  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Cuninghame,  of  Drumquhassil,  by  the  marriage 
of  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Erskine,  of  Balgownie, 
to  Robert  Cuninghame,  of  Banton  and  Comrie,  in 
1736.  Her  descendant,  John  Alistair  Erskine- 
Cuninghame,  Esq.,  born  November  10,  1869,  now 
possesses  the  estate. 

JOHN  PARKES  BUCHANAN. 
1,  Souldern  Road,  West  Kensington  Park,  W. 

SIMOETHA  (7th  S.  iv.  347,  412).  — A  very 
effective  translation  of  Theocritus's  idyl,  by  Edwin 
Arnold,  will  be  found  in  '  The  Secret  of  Death, 
with  some  Collected  Poems/  at  pp.  369-82. 

Q.  V. 

A  SKEILLING  (7th  S.  iv.  349).— In  reply  to  this 
query,  I  would  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  word 
skillun,  in  Halliwell's  '  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words/  He  will  there  find  the  defini- 
tion as  "  Skillun,  an  outhouse,  a  kind  of  pantry, 
a  penthouse,  a  shed.— South."  In  this  locality  a 
skillun  is  the  word  used  for  an  open  shed. 

THOMAS  H.  BAKER. 

Mere  Down,  Mere,  Wilts. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN' 
(7th  S.iv.  367, 413).— SIR  J.  A.  PICTON  tells  us  that 
Miss  Mulock's  father  resided  as  a  merchant  in 
Liverpool  for  several  years,  and  an  extract  from  its 

*  Directory'  of  1816  is  appended.     But  were  not 
the  Mulocks  previously  in  Dublin  ?.    The  London 
correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times  on  October  22 
declared : — 

"By  her  father's  side  Mrs.  Craik  was  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, the  name  of  Mulock  being  a  good  old  one  still  held 
in  social  esteem,  but  having  been  born  at  Stoke-on- Trent, 
and  brought  up  in  England,  the  authoress  had  no  interest 
in  Ireland,  nor  did  she  care  to  be  reminded  that  her 
family  came  originally  from  it." 

The  *  Dublin  Directory'  for  1804  records  the  name 
"Mulock  &  Armstrong,  Merchants,  51,  Dorset 
Street,"  and  an  "  Agent "  of  that  name  some  years 
previously  figures.  About  the  year  1850  Miss 
Mulock  lived  at  Woodchester,  Gloucestershire. 
The  people  of  that  place  point  out  how  faithfully 
its  park  and  other  belongings  are  described  in 

*  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'    They  assert  that  the 
book  was  written  at  Woodchester. 

W.   J.   FlTZPATRICK. 

REFERENCE  IN  KEBLE'S  'REPORTS'  (7th  S.  iv. 
127). — These  references  must,  I  think,  be  to  our 
old  friend  Sebastian  Brandt,  or  Brant,  who  is  best 
known  by  his  '  Stultifera  Navis,'  or  4  Ship  of 
Fools.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  'Titularum 
omnium  juris  tarn  Civilis,  quam  Canouici  Exposi- 
tiones/  of  which  there  were  at  least  twelve  editions 
published.  I  have  no  copy  of  Keble's  '  Reports ' 
before  me,  and  therefore  I  cannot  verify  the  cita- 


tions; but  as  they  were  published  in  1685,  the 
references  must  be  to  a  book  of  earlier  date.    The 
editions  of  Brant,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  range 
from  1490  to  1608.     My  copy  is  Lugduni,  1578. 
GASTON  DE  BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 

SHORT  SIGHT  AND  SPECTACLES  (7th  S.  iv.  345, 
474). — At  the  end  of  a  copy  of  Polydore  Vergil, 
{De  Inventoribus  Rerum'  (Geneva,  1604),  is 
printed  an  extract  from  Hier.  Mercurialis,  lib.  vi. 
"Variarum  Lectionum,"  cap.  19,  "An  Veteres 
habuerint  Ocularia,"  where  it  is  decided  that  they 
had  not,  but  it  is  added  : — 

11  Gordonius,  qui  paullo  minus  ab  hinc  trecentis  annis 
claruit,  in  cap.  de  visus  debilitate,  necnon  Guido 
Gaualliacus  ipso  quinquagiota  annis  iunior  eodem  in  cap. 
oculorum,  quae  senes  ad  conspiciendas  minutaa  litteraa 
adhibent  manifest e  meminerint." 

The  writer  thinks,  therefore,  that  "  auorum  nos- 
trorum  parentes  "  cannot  have  been  without  them. 

W.  C.  B. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  AN  ACTOR  IN  A  MIRACLE 
PLAT  (7th  S.  iv.  429).— An  account  of  this  tragedy 
occurs  in  'The  Theatre  of  God's  Judgements,'  by 
T.  Beard  and  T.  Taylor  (1642),  p.  147,  but  is  without 
any  mention  of  John  II.  of  Sweden.  The  following 
is  the  account : — 

"  In  a  certaine  place  there  was  acted  a  tragedy  of  the 
death  and  passion  of  Christ  in  shew,  but  in  deed  of 
themselves :  for  he  that  played  Christ's  part,  hanging 
upon  the  Crosse,  was  wounded  to  death  by  him  that 
should  have  thrust  his  sword  into  a  bladder  full  of  bloud 
tyed  to  his  side;  who  with  his  fall  slew  another  that 
played  one  of  the  womens  part  that  lamented  under  the 
Crosse  :  his  brother  that  was  first  slaine  seeing  this,  slew 
the  murtherer  and  was  himselfe  by  order  of  justice  hanged 
therefore  :  so  that  this  tragedy  was  concluded  with  foure 
true,  not  counterfeit  deaths,  and  that  by  the  divine 
providence  of  God,  who  can  endure  nothing  lesse  than 
such  prophane  and  rediculous  handling  of  so  serious  and 
heavenly  matters." 

The  marginal  reference  given  is,  "Philip.  Melanct. 
in  Collectaneia  Manlii."  Neither  Moreri  nor 
Puffendorf  mentions  anything  peculiar  about  the 
death  of  John  II.  J.  F.  MANSERGH. 

Liverpool. 

PARKER'S  BIBLE  :  AMERICA  (7th  S.  iv.  486).— 
MR.  DORE  is  mistaken  when  he  says  the  note 
alluding  to  America  "  occurs  in  no  other  Bible." 
The  same  note  is  in  the  folio  Bishops'  Bible  of  1572, 
sometimes  called  the  Leda  Bible,  and  also  in  the 
1685  edition.  I  think  he  is  also  mistaken  in 
thinking  his  information  to  be  new ;  it  has  long 
been  known  to  me,  and  I  believe  I  first  got  my 
knowledge  from  one  of  Lilly's  or  Ellis's  cata- 
logues,'years  ago.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

OLD  MELODY  IN  *  REDGAUNTLET  '  (7th  S.  iv. 

269).  —  The  "  well-known  and  popular  measure," 

Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife,"  was    un. 
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doubtedly  an  old  Scottish  tune.  The  following 
words,  to  the  tune  of  '  The  Quaker's  Wife,'  will  be 
found  in  Robert  Chambers's  'Scottish  Songs/  1829, 
vol.  ii.  p.  668:— 

The  Quaker's  wife  sat  down  to  bake, 

And  a'  her  bairns  about  her  ; 
Ilk  ane  got  their  quarter  cake. 
The  miller  got  his  mou'ter. 
Merrily,  merrily,  merrily,  merrily, 

Merrily  danced  the  Quakers  ; 
Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quakers. 

This  fragment  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  col- 
lection made  during  the  decade  of  1770-80  by  a 
lady  residing  at  Edinburgh  (Chambers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  659  note).  These  dates  closely  approximate  to 
the  time  when  Wandering  Wille  may  have  struck 
up  this  "old  Scots  jig"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dancers  at  Brokenburn,  which  I  conjecture  to  have 
been  1765.  It  is  a  good  instance  of  Scott's  strict 
adherence  to  local  colouring  in  his  stories. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Calcutta. 

FEMALE  SAILORS  (7th  S.  iv.  486).— There  is  a 
ballad  about  this  Elizabeth  Taylor,  alias  Happy 
Ned ;  but  I  can  only  give  the  first  two  stanzas, 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

My  name  was  Elizabeth  Taylor, 

But,  bless  you,  I  've  long  been  a  man  ; 
I  served  in  the  fleet  as  a  sailor 
When  the  war  o'  Secession  began  ; 

I  fought  for  the  North  like  a  good  un 
Though  I  wasn't  a  Yankee  mysel; 

And  why  it  all  ended  so  sudden 
I  'm  dash'd  if  I  ever  could  tell ! 

Perhaps  some  American  reader  or  some  Cheshire 
reader  can  supply  the  remainder.  I,  too,  should 
be  glad  to  have  further  particulars  of  this  woman's 
career.  A.  J.  M. 

THE  LADY  MAGISTRATE  (7th  S.  iv.  469). —The 
lady  magistrate  was  Lady  Berkley,  who  was  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Gloucestershire  by  Queen 
Mary.  She  sat  on  the  bench  at  assizes  and 
sessions  girt  with  a  sword.  See  Brewer's '  Reader's 
Handbook.'  WILLIAM  GILMORE. 

112,  Gower  Street. 

BYRON  :  YORK  AND  ITS  HIDEOUS  STATUE  (7th 
S.  iv.  257,  333,  472).— I  was  delighted  with 
A.  J.  M.'s  observations,  because  on  a  journey,  two 
years  ago,  I  had  to  stay  at  York  an  hour  or  two, 
and  was  at  once  struck  with  this  monstrous  thing. 
I  wrote  a  long  letter  about  my  journey  to  a  literary 
friend.  I  find  the  letter  has  been  preserved,  and 
I  am  able  to  give  the  extract  describing  the  effect 
it  had  on  me.  The  letter  says  :— 

"  As  we  went  into  York,  not  far  from  the  station,  long 
before  we  got  into  the  city,  I  saw  the  most  hideous 
statue  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  An  ugly,  coarse-featured 
man,  in  a  strained,  swaggering  attitude,  his  eyes  starine 
his  hands  stretehed  out  before  him,  and  hig  fingers 


crooked  as  if  he  were  fighting  or  engaged  in  a  scratching 
match.  His  clothes,  especially  his  lower  garments,  cling 
to  him  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  with  folds 
across  the  limbs,  in  the  most  ungraceful  and  unnatural 
way.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  wet  and  facing  a  strong 
wind.  That  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  he 
claws  at  the  air,  and  why  his  trousers  twine  round  his 
legs  like  serpents.  It  takes  one's  breath  away.  It's  an 
outrage  on  the  public  to  expose  such  an  abortion.  It 
ought  to  be  broken  up  to  mend  the  roads  with  at  once. 

'  And  I  saw  another  curious  monument  in  the  cathe- 
dral, which,  in  another  way,  was  almost  as  offensive  as 
the  ugly  block  just  described.  It  was  an  altar-tomb 
with  a  recumbent  effigy  in  alabaster.  Each  end  and 
side  of  the  tomb  is  divided  into  panels,  eight  or  ten  on 
each  side  and  three  or  four  on  each  end — perhaps  twenty 
altogether.  And  what  do  you  think  the  panels  con- 
tained ?  Texts  of  Scripture  ?  No  !  Each  panel  was  in- 
scribed with  the  sums  of  money  the  dead  man  had  given 
to  some  charity.  The  sums  were  from  3,50(M.  to  10,00(M. 
each,  altogether  amounting  to  an  enormous  heap.  The 
recumbent  statue  represented  a  fine  handsome  old  face. 
But  just  think  of  the  ostentation  and  vulgarity  of  in- 
scribing the  testamentary  charities  of  the  dead  man  on 
his  tomb,  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  of  the 
cathedral !  This  kind  of  swagger  inside  the  cathedral 
seems  almost  as  offensive  as  the  other  outside. 

'  York  did  not  impress  us  favourably  in  any  way.  It 
was  quieter  and  sleepier  than  we  expected,  and  much 
dirtier.  The  houses,  the  shops,  and  the  people  all  ap- 
peared more  or  less  '  grubby/  and  as  if  a  little  clean 
water  would  do  them  good.  Poor  Etty  !  he  must  have 
had  a  sad  time  with  such  vandals." 

E.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

A  JEWISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  MALABAR  (7th  S. 
iv.  487) — Thos.e  who  accept  the  navigation  by 
Solomon's  fleet  of  the  eastern  seas,  via  Ezion 
Gabir,  can  have  no  hesitation  about  early  Jewish 
settlements  in  Malabar,  and  that  long  before 
Nebuchadnezzar.  There  are  some  very  interesting 
traditions  all  along  the  coast  line  from  India  to 
China  ;  more  particularly  at  St.  Thomas  or  Thome', 
it  being  advanced  that  this  doubtful  apostle  found 
numerous  Jewish  hearers  to  attend  his  ministrations. 
The  name  Thomas  is  found  on  Phosnician  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  sound  would  be  familiar  to  Hindus 
from  its  resemblance  to  tama  (tamas,  "  darkness  "), 
a  most  important  Sanskrit  root,  connected  also  with 
Damira  or  Tamil,  there  indigenous. 

Again,  Thomas  was  a  twin,  and  would  awaken 
re-echoes  of  the  Yamana,i.e.,tbe  Dioscurii,  or  famous 
pair  of  brothers,  whether  Yama  and  Mana  or 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  thus  representing  a  nature 
myth  found  everywhere.  Here  t,  d  and  y=t  are 
interchangeable.  A.  HALL. 

CORNISH  TOKENS  (7th  S.  iii.  496  ;  iv.  94,  397). 
— I  think  that  CURIOUS  must  have  overlooked 
what  was  stated  on  this  subject  at  the  second  of 
the  above  references  by  W.  S.  B.  H.  and  myself, 
though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  to 
have  been  the  case,  inasmuch  as  that  reference 
heads  your  correspondent's  note.  If  he  has  not 
overlooked  it,  he  has  certainly  not  read  it  very 
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carefully,  or  his  question  would  nob  now  be  neces- 
sary. So  far  from  the  letter  M  not  having  been 
explained,  W.  S.  B.  H.  suggested  that  the  letter 
stood  for  Mevagissey,  whilst  I  pointed  out  that  it 
was  intended  rather  for  the  initial  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  wife  of  the  issuer  of  the  token. 
The  examples  given  by  CURIOUS,  taken  from  Aker- 
man  and  Boyne,  are  clearly  cases  in  point  of  that 
which  I  have  stated — namely,  that  they  are  in  each 
case  the  initial  of  the  Christian  name  of  the  wife. 
The  frequency  (if  any)  of  the  letter  M  can  only 
be  attributable  to  the  frequency  of  women's  names 
beginning  with  that  letter — Mary,  in  all  pro- 
bility,  a  name  as  common  then  as  the  Ethels, 
Muriels,  and  all  the  fanciful  and  aesthetic  vagaries 
of  modern  nomenclature  are  now.  The  letters 
standing  for  the  uppermost  initials  (that  of  the 
surnames)  are  in  each  of  the  cases  given  by  your 
correspondent  printed  smaller  than  the  rest,  a  fact 
probably  due  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements 
of  type  and  space  in  'N.  &  Q.'  They  are  all  in- 
tended to  be  the  same  size  on  the  tokens,  and  are 
generally  so  represented.  J.  S.  UDALL. 

Inner  Temple. 

I  cannot  understand  why  CURIOUS  singles  out 
the  letter  M,  and  asks  for  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  numer- 
ous letters  which  appear  in  a  similar  position  on 
tokens  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  all  cases 
that  I  have  been  able  to  verify  I  have  found  such 
letters  to  be  the  initial  of  the  wife's  Christian 
name.  For  example,  the  reverse  of  a  token  issued 
by.John  Cooke,  Bradford,  1666  (No.  30,  Boyne's 
'Yorkshire  Tokens '),  bears  the  letters  I.  C.M.,  and 
among  my  extracts  from  the  parish  registers  I  find 
that  John  Cooke  married  Martha  Worell,  March  3, 
1662/3.  THOS.  W.  SKEVINGTON. 

Saltaire. 

HBNRT,  LORD  CLIFFORD  (7th  S.  iv.  327, 434).— 
As  strict  accuracy  is  the  order  of '  N.  &  Q.,'  allow 
me  to  point  out  two  errors  in  the  reply  of  Mus  IN 
URBE.  1.  The  "  shepherd  »  earl  was  not  Henry, 
Lord  Clifford,  but  Henry  de  Clifford,  tenth  baron 
by  writ.  His  son  was  Henry  Clifford,  without  the 
de.  2.  The  "  shepherd  "  was  not  "  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland ";  the  first  Clifford  to  bear  the  title  was 
the  "  shepherd's  "  son,  created  Earl  of  Cumberland 
in  1525  (his  father  died  1523)  "  uppon  the  joyefull 
newes  of  the  Emperours  victorie  at  Pavie,  in 
Italy."  I  am  sure  your  correspondent  will  not 
object  to  be  set  right  on  these  two  points. 

E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  FARMER  AND  CAPT.  PEARSON 
(7fo  S.  iv.  409,  473).— In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  iii. 
237,  is  a  note  by  me,  entitled  '  Naval  Duel,'  men- 
tioning the  fine  mezzotint  engravings  in  which 
these  gallant  naval  commanders  were  so  greatly 
distinguished.  The  one  is  entitled  '  The  Serapis 
engaging  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  Sep.  23, 1779,' 


and  the  other  '  The  Quebec  engaging  the  Surveil- 
lante,  Oct.  6, 1779.'  On  the  margin  of  each  of  them  is 
a  narrative  description.  They  would  prove  excel- 
lent companion  prints  to  those  of  their  gallant 
commanders  mentioned  by  your  correspondents. 
It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  there  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  public 
expense  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Farmer. 

The  engagement  of  the  Serapis  with  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  took 
place  off  Flamborough  Head  during  the  night, 
and  after  a  terrible  conflict  Capt.  Pearson  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  next  day  the  Bon. 
Homme  Richard,  quite  waterlogged,  sank,  with 
all  the  wounded  on  board,  and  with  all  Jones's 
valuables  and  papers.  He  had  with  his  own 
hands  lashed  both  ships  together,  and  during  the 
obstinately-contested  action,  when  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Grubb,  was  about  to  strike  the  colours, 
he  was  shot  by  Jones  on  the  spot. 

The  engagement  of  the  Quebec  and  the  Sur- 
veillante  took  place  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  off 
Cape  Ushant,  as  above  mentioned,  October  6, 
1779.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  THE  VACANT  MIND  "  (7th  S.  iv.  364).— The 
line  cited  by  MR.  UNDERBILL  seems  only  to  mean 
that  the  loud  laugh  was  significant  of  a  mind  free 
from  care— vacant  in  that  sense,  and  not  destitute 
of  ideas.  Cowper's  line  requires  a  little  leniency  of 
interpretation — 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
If  you  read  this  strictly  it  is  a  contradiction,  unless, 
with  Dr.  Butters,  you  define  a  vacuum  as  a  place 
full  of  emptiness  ;  a  mind  distressed  is  full  of  un- 
easiness, so  it  cannot  be  "  quite  vacant."  Of  course 
be  meant  that  a  mind  without  a  purpose,  and  some 
definite  object  in  view,  preys  upon  itself.  I  do  not 
know  what  MR.  UNDERBILL  wishes  to  inculcate  by 
his  remarks,  but  neither  of  the  lines  is  very  happy 
when  you  place  them  under  close  examination, 
though  they  pass  muster  excellently  in  quotation. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Walthamstow. 

STILLINGFLEET  (7th  S.  iv.  388,  477).— I  have 
seen  a  very  extensive  pedigree  of  this  family  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  W.  Stillingfleet, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Hampton-Bishop,  Hereford,  the 
lineal  descendant  and  heir  of  the  bishop. 

Y.  S.  M. 

SIR  JOHN  SMITH,  BART.  (7th  S.  iv.  428).— Is 
MR.  WALFORD  quite  sure  of  his  facts  ?  According 
to  Mr.  Loftie's  *  History  of  London  '  the  only  lord 
mayor  in  the  seventeenth  century  bearing  the 
name  of  Smith  was  one  Sir  James  Smith,  who  held 
that  office  in  1684  (1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  327).  James 
Smith  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  in  1672,  and  was 
knighted  on  October  29  in  that  year.  See  Town- 
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send's  ' Catalogue  of  Knights'  (1833,  p.  63).  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Solly's  '  Index  of  Hereditary  Titles 
of  Honour,'  the  only  baronetcy  which  was  con- 
ferred on  a  Smith  in  1660  became  extinct  in  1706. 
The  two  holders  of  this  baronetcy  appear  to  have 
had  the  Christian  name  of  Thomas.  See  Court- 
hope's  '  Synopsis  of  the  Extinct  Baronetage  of 
England'  (pp.  183-4).  G.  F.  E.  B. 

THACKERAY  (7th  S.  iv.  325).— To  my  list  must 
now  be  added  the  form  Tidmarsh,  which  occurs  as 
a  parish  near  Reading,  Berks,  and  close  to  Sang- 
bourne  and  Parley;  no  doubt  the  marsh  justifies 
its  name.  A  correspondent  of  the  Athenceum  draws 
attention  to  my  suggestion,  and  shows  us  how  much 
chance  has  to  do  with  such  matters  ;  still,  given 
Tidmarsh,  the  change  to  Tit  may  still  be  explained 
as  a  possible  substitution  from  the  Titmouse 
analogy:— 

Authors  pick  up  names  as  pigeons  peas, 
And  utter  them  again  as  God  shall  please. 

Mankind  never  hit  upon  a  wiser  illustration  than 
to  represent  Fortune  as  blind.  A.  HALL. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (7th  S.  iv. 
389).— 

But  I,  whose  eyes,  from  infant 
Sunbeams,  were  earliest  raised. 
These  lines  read  rather  like  a  misquotation  of  part  of  the 
following  verse  from  a  poem  which  Wordsworth  wrote 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  aaks  in  whisper, 
"  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  1 " 

H.  J.  CARPENTER. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Middlesex  County  Records.    Vol.  II.    Edited  by  John 

Cordy  Jeaffreson.    With  an  Index  by  A.  T.  Watson 

(Middlesex  Record  Society.) 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  (August  7, 1886)  we  no 
ticed  the  first  volume  of  this  important  work.      The 
second  is  now  before  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in 
almost  every  particular  it  surpasses  its  predecessor  in 
interest.    Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  careful  editor.    If  we  lacl 
notes  which  wo  know  well  he  could  give,  we  have  in 
their  room  a  long  and  well-considered  preface,  which,  i 
carefully  studied,  will  make  almost  everything  in  th 
body  of  the  work  clear  to  the  moderately  attentive  reader 
The  next  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  include  the  reign  o 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth.      If   there  be   n< 
break  in  the  records,  we  may  hope  for  much  informatioi 
in  it  of  national  interest. 

Our  Roman  Catholic  readers  will  find  much  to  interes 
them  concerning  the  sufterers  for  their  faith  under  th 
cruel  penal  laws.  The  names  and  addresses  of  a  ver 
large  number  of  recusants  are  given.  Many  of  thes 
must  have  been  persons  whose  home  was  far  away 
though  business,  or  the  desire  of  a  temporary  shelte 
where  they  might  hope  to  pass  unobserved  and  unknown 
might  have  driven  them  to  abide  for  a  time  in  th 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  great  city.  Names  such  a 
Ewer,  Dolman.  Woodroffe,  and  Valvaaour  point  to  th 


orth  of  England ;  Dymock  and  Heneage  seem  to  tell  of 
incolnshire ;  John  Clitherow  and  his  wife  Dorothy 
ccur  among  the  recusants  in  the  20th  of  James  I.  The 
ame  is  an  uncommon  one.  There  cannot  be  much 
oubt  that  they  were  connexions  by  marriage  of  Mar- 
aret  Clitheroe  (born  Middleton) ,  whose  prolonged  tor- 
;ure  and  death  in  York  Castle  cast  such  a  lurid  light  on 
tie  persecuting  habits  of  our  forefathers.  In  or 
bout  the  year  1586  she  was  charged  with  harbouring 
nd  relieving  priests,  and  because  she  would  not  plead  to 
be  indictment,  was  pressed  to  death.  On  the  horrible 
ubject  of  the  peine  .forte  et  dure  the  reader  will  find 
many  details  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  pages.  In  the  22nd  of 
"ames  I.  we  have  a  long  inventory  of  pictures  and  pre- 
ious  jewels  that  had  been  stolen  from  Venetia  Stanley 
spelt  Standeley).  This  lady  was  a  granddaughter  of 
hat  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
lut  to  death  at  York  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
ising  in  the  North.  It  is  possible  that  these  objects 
were  some  of  them  relics  of  the  house  of  Northumber- 
and,  inherited  through  her  mother. 

celandic  Sagas.    Edited  by  Gudhrand  Vigfusson,  M.A., 

for  th<j  Master  of  the  Rolls.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    (Long- 

mans  &  Co.) 

!T  has  long  been  known  amongst  scholarsrthat  the  Ice- 
andic  MSS.  in  the  public  libraries  at  Copenhagen  con- 
tain a  mass  of  new  historical  material  relating  to  the 
settlements  and  descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  British 
sles,  but  as  these  MSS.  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
jrinted,  they  have  been  practically  inaccessible  to  his- 
jorical  students.  Those  few,  however  who  have  mas- 
;ered  the  Icelandic  tongue  have  now  the  advantage  of  a 
printed  text,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  Prof.  Vigfusson's 
reputation  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

Vol.  i.  contains  '  Orkneyinga  Saga,'  or  the  history  of 
the  men  of  Orkney,  and  '  Magnus  Saga,'  the  history  and 
miracles  of  Earl  Magnus,  the  patron  saint  of  Kirkwall 
Cathedral.  The  Sagas  are  supplemented  by  additions 
from  a  MS.  known  as  the  Flatey  Book,  an  encyclopaedia 
of  northern  history,  which  was  compiled  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  for  John  Haconson, 
whose  descendant  gave  it,  in  1647,  to  Bishop  Bryniulf, 
the  famous  collector  of  Icelandic  MSS.,  who  presented  it, 
in  1656,  to  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  library  which  he  was  forming  at  Copen- 
hagen. Bishop  Bryniulf  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
collectors,  who  made  such  a  clean  sweep  of  old  MSS.  in 
Iceland  that  not  a  single  MS.  has  remained  in  the 
country  for  the  last  160  years.  The  latest  of  these  col- 
lectors, Arno  Magnusson,  continued  his  labours  from 
1700  to  1728,  and  his  search  was  conducted  with  such 
scrupulous  care  that  not  a  scrap  of  parchment  escaped 
him,  and  his  collection  includes  a  multitude  of  frag- 
ments of  MSS.  which  had  been  cut  up  and  used  aa 
binders'  slips  and  tailors'  patterns.  The  black,  worn, 
greasy  state  of  some  of  these  precious  scraps  gave  the 
present  editor  immense  trouble  to  decipher  them,  but  he 
succeeded  in  reading  the  mutilated  fragments  by  a 
simple  but  ingenious  process  taught  him  by  Mr.  John 
Sigurdsson,  a  noted  expert  amongst  Danish  transcribers 
of  the  last  generation.  The  scraps  were  floated  in  clear 
water,  and  by  help  of  the  increased  light  falling  on 
them  through  that  medium  were  easily  deciphered  line 
by  line  without  recourse  to  any  chemical  reagents. 

Vol.  ii.  contains  the  lives  of  Kings  Hacon  and 
Magnus,  by  their  contemporary  Sturla  the  Lawman,  who 
was  born  in  1214,  and  died  in  1284.  Sturla  was  the 
nephew  of  the  famous  Snorro,  the  historian,  and  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Olaf,  the  white  poet.  The  glossaries 
of  metaphors,  names,  and  epithets  prefixed  to  this  volume 
do  great  credit  to  Mr.  Vigfusson's  scholarship,  and  will 
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be  an  immense  help  to  Icelandic  students ;  but  this  is 
emphatically  a  book  for  the  few,  and  there  are  many 
students  of  history  who  will  regret  that  whilst  the  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  so  limited, 
chronicles  of  greater  general  interest  should  be  post- 
poned for  a  publication  which  so  few  will  appreciate. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  the  English  Romantic 
School.  By  Alois  Brandl.  English  Translation  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  (Murray.) 

THE  author  of  this  biography  is  evidently  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Coleridge,  and  he  is  not  contented  with  the 
admiration  that  the  English  as  a  nation  have  bestowed 
on  the  genius  of  his  hero.  He  strives  to  mak»  them 
admire  the  man  as  well  as  the  poet ;  and  we  think  that 
he  will  find  he  has  attempted  the  impossible.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  Herr  Brandl  should  not 
deliver  himself  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  author  of  '  The 
Ancient  Mariner,'  but  there  is  great  reason  why  he 
should  not  speak  with  undeserved  bitterness  of  dead 
people  who  did  not  hold  his  own  views.  Surely,  consi- 
dering all  things,  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  as  regards 
Southey  is  unfair  in  the  extreme ;  nay,  at  times  even 
brutal.  He  says,  "  The  English  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  opium-eating  to  which  Coleridge  and  others 
of  his  time  fell  victims  with  moral  condemnation,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  sin,  and  not  an  illness."  And  he  goes  on  to 
say,  on  the  following  page,  "  Burns  got  drunk  in  true 
peasant  fashion  ;  Coleridge  and  his  scholar  De  Quincey 
— the  last  for  its  own  sake — intoxicated  themselves  with 

opium Southey  overdid  his  reading  till  he  fell 

into  idiotcy."  A  great  part  of  this  is,  of  course,  quite 
true ;  but  it  is  surely  bad  to  compare  softening  of  the 
brain  brought  on  from  over  mental  work  to  opium- 
eating.  Southey  was  not  a  poet  in  the  sense  that  Coleridge 
was— perhaps  he  was  not  even  a  poet  at  all ;  but  a  man 
who  worked  hard  to  support  not  only  his  own  family, 
but  who  also  for  a  considerable  time  was  providing 
almost  entirely  for  Coleridge's  wife  and  children,  may 
perhaps  be  excused  if  he  did  more  with  his  brain  than 
was  altogether  wise.  At  times  Herr  Brandl  seems  as  if 
it  occurred  to  him  that  after  all  his  hero  was  not  perfect. 
In  one  place  he  says,  "  In  all  practical  matters  of  life  he 
was  weak  and  incapable  to  the  lasUdegree."  A  little 
while  before  he  says,  speaking  of  Coleridge :  "  Nor  did  he 
hasten,  like  the  careful  caterer  Southey,  from  book  to 
book  and  'from  fee  to  fee."  If  Coleridge  had  taken 
more  interest  in  fees  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  Southey  to  have  worked  so  hard,  and  the  injury  to 
his  mental  faculties  might  never  have  taken  place.  No- 
thing can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  way  in  which 
Coleridge  treated  the  Wedgwoods,  and  Herr  Brandl 
seems  to  feel  this.  There  is  room  for  an  exhaustive  life 
of  one  who  was  certainly  the  greatest  of  "  the  Lake 
Poets";  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  think  this  book  in  any 
way  gives  us  what  is  required.  We  must  say  a  word  as 
to  the  translation.  Lady  Eastlake  has  done  her  part 
thoroughly ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  that  the  ori- 
ginal text  had  been  written  in  a  foreign  language.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  such  a  book  was  worth  trans- 
lating at  all,  but  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  work  of  rendering  it  from  the  one 
tongue  into  the  other  has  been  done. 

Myths,  Scenes,  and  Worthies  of  Somerset.     By  Mrs.  E. 

Boger.    (Redway.) 

THIS  is  the  kind  of  book,  we  imagine,  in  which  Thomas 
Fuller  would  have  expatiated  with  delight.  Less  topo- 
graphical than  his  '  Worthies,'  it  does  what  that  delect- 
able book  did  not  profess  to  do ;  it  gives  not  only  an 
account  of  the  illustrious  natives,  but  the  legends,  tra- 
ditions, historical  episodes,  and  general  memorabilia, 
which,  pertain  to  one  famous  county.  Mrs,  Boger'e  book 


ranges  from  Bladud,  King  of  Britain  B.C.  900,  to  Arthur 
Hallam,  who  died  in  1838.  This  last  article,  indeed, 
shows  what  wide  latitude  she  allows  herself  in  writing 
up  her  favourite  county,  it  being  nothing  else  than  a 
short  critique  on  '  In  Memoriam,'  brought  in  under  the 
plea  that  its  subject  was  buried  in  a  Somerset  church, 
St.  Andrew's,  Clevedon.  When  we  add  that  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  decipherment  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
is  introduced  (pp.  641  seq.)  because  Milverton  happened 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  enough  is 
paid  to  show  that  the  book  is  unnecessarily  discursive, 
and  should  not  have  run  on  to  the  mystic  number  of  666 
pages.  Mrs.  Boger  is  by  no  means  critical  as  to  the 
authorities  she  cites,  and  does  not  always  spell  their 
names  correctly,  e.g.,  she  refers  repeatedly  to  the  '  Nugoo 
Antiquae'  of  "  Sir  John  Harrington,"  giving  Elizabeth's 
witty  knight  an  r  which  he  never  claimed  himself. 

Glossary  of  the  Words  in  Use  in  South-  West  Lincoln»hire 
(  Wapentake  of  Graff oe).  By  Rev.  R.  E.  G.  Cole. 
(Trubner  &  Co.) 

A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Almondbury  and  Hudders- 
field.    By  the  late  Rev.  Alfred  Easther.'    Edited  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Lees.    (Same  publishers.) 
Four  Dialect  Wordt :  Clem,  Lake,  Neth,  and  Oss.    By 

Thomas  Hallam.     (Same  publishers.) 
Second  Report  on  Dialectical  Work.  From  May,  1886,  to 
May,  1887.     By  Alexander  J.  Ellis.     (Same  pub- 
lishers.) 

THE  good  work  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  goes  on, 
if  not  so  rapidly  as  we  could  wish,  at  least  with  a  speed 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  rate  of  progress  of 
several  other  publishing  societies.  The  Society  has 
issued  but  little  that  is  markedly  imperfect.  The  four 
volumes  before  us  are  all  of  them  creditable. 

Mr.  Cole's 'South-West  Lincolnshire,'  though  it  perhaps 
adds  no  absolutely  new  word  to  our  vocabulary,  gives  us 
several  new  forms  and  slight  changes  of  meaning.  Some 
old  words  have  survived,  it  seems,  in  the  Wapentake  of 
Graffoe  which  have  died  out  in  most  other  places.  A 
translator,  in  that  favoured  spot,  is  still  the  name  for  a 
cobbler.  An  idle  vagabond  is  still  called  a  shackbags. 
Mr.  Cole  has  wisely  abstained  from  giving  derivations. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  rule  might  have  been  violated 
to  advantage.  Shackbag  formerly  meant  a  large  kind  of 
gamecock.  In  '  The  Gamblers,  a  poem  published  in 
1777,  we  find  the  word  thus  :— 

Sir  Hackle's  arm  supports  a  shake-bag's  load  ; 
and 

Fierce  shake-bag  flap  the  wing. 

Samuel  Pegge  uses  the  term  as  if  it  was  then  familiar 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  p.  142.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  as  idle  and  disorderly  per- 
sons were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  cock-fights,  that 
the  name  of  the  bird  got  transferred  to  those  who  de- 
lighted in  watching  his  pugnaciousness.  The  curious 
word  belfry — from  belfredus,  berefreit — which,  where  it 
still  exists,  commonly  means  a  shed  made  of  wood, 
sticks,  or  straw,  means  in  Graffoe  a  "  stand  raised  on 
low  pillars,  on  which  stacks  are  placed."  This  variation 
is  instructive. 

The  '  Almondbury  and  Huddersfield  Glossary  '  is  note- 
worthy, from  containing  many  terms  belonging  to  the 
industries  of  the  district.  It  has  been  compiled  with 
great  thought  and  care.  Under  "  Water-bowl "  we  have 
a  touch  of  poetry  such  as  is  rarely  absent  from  the 
working  men  of  the  West  Riding,  though  you  must 
know  them  long  and  intimately  ere  you  discover  it.  A 
lad  thought  if  he  could  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  Farnley  Wood  he  could  touch  the  sky ;  so,  like 
the  Teutons  in  Kingsley's  '  Hypatia,'  who  went  in 
their  memorable  search  for  Asgard,  he  and  a  friend  Bet 
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off  to  try.  "  Au  thowt  it  looked  lawk  a  gret  waiter  bowl/' 

he  aaid  in  after  years.  "Well,  we  gate  up  theer 

and  we  wur  furder  off  nor  ivver,"  A  record  of  a  sad 
experience  which  many  another  human  soul  has  had 
when  endeavouring  to  make  some  new  short  cut  to  hap- 
pinesa. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hallam's  treatise  on  the  four  words 
"Clem,"  "Lake,"  "Nesh,"  and  "Oss'Ms  valuable  not 
only  as  a  specimen  of  scientific  research,  but  as  giving  a 
handy  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  inquiries 
ought  to  be  conducted.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  the  accounts  of  almost  all  words  not  taken  directly 
from  the  Latin,  as  given  by  our  older  dictionary  makers, 
are  hopelessly  wrong.  Little  modesty  seems  to  possess 
some  of  the  word-genealogists  of  our  present  day.  They 
are  many  of  them  as  rash  as  the  Elizabethan  pedigree 
makers.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  four  words  treated  in  an 
exhaustive  fashion.  No  dictionary  maker  could  follow 
euch  a  course,  but  if  we  are  ever  to  understand  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  tongue  there  are  hundreds  of  words 
which  must  be  treated  in  this  exhaustive  manner. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's '  Second  Report  on  Dialectical  Work ' 
shows  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern  dialectic  pronunciation.  It 
is  a  subject  so  difficult  that  few  persons  are  able  to  work 
on  it  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  experts. 

Admitsions  to  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  March  1558-9  to  January  1678-9. 
Edited  by  J.  Venn  and  S.  C.  Venn.  (Clay  &  Sons.) 
WE  cannot  easily  praise  this  admirable  compilation  too 
highly.  To  every  genealogist  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  for, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  the  work  has  been 
done  with  much  care  and  accuracy.  We  believe  that 
the  names  of  persons  from  almost  every  shire  in  England 
occur  in  this  catalogue,  but  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  predo- 
minate. Next  to  them  come  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire. 
The  editors  are  unable  to  tell  us  why  their  college  was 
such  a  favourite  with  Devonshire  men.  The  reason  why 
Yorkshire  folk  preferred  Caius  to  other  colleges  is  clear 
enough.  Many  of  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  there  were  others  who  conformed  to  the 
established  religion  who  had  kindly  feelings  towards  the 
old  faith,  and  shrank  from  inflicting  on  their  sons  the 
irritating  puritanism  which  was  rampant  in  many  of  the 
other  colleges.  Now,  as  the  editors  tell  us,  "Dr.  Caius,  it 
is  supposed,  never  became  a  Protestant ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Legge,  though  not  a  Romanist,  had  strong  sym- 
pathies with  the  old  forms,  and  so  had  the  principal  whom 
he  had  introduced  into  the  college,  Mr.  Swale."  This  Mr. 
Swale,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  a  member  of  a  Yorkshire 
race  who  were  Roman  Catholics  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  A  pedigree  of  the  family  may  be 
seen  in  Dugdale's  •  Visitation  of  Yorkshire.'  Several  of 
its  members  served  on  the  royal  side  in  the  great  Civil 
War.  In  1667  a  certain  Titus  Gates  was  admitted  sizar 
of  the  college.  He  is  described  as  "Son  of  Samuel 
Gates,  clerk,  Rector  of  Hastings,  Sussex,"  and  as  born  at 
Gakham.  Is  not  this  the  notorious  witness,  of  "  Popish 
plot  "celebrity] 

THE  Bookworm,  No.  2  (Stock),  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  pest  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  To  a 
contributor  we  were  some  time  ago  indebted  for  a  sight 
of  this  grub,  crushed,  as  it  happens,  in  transit.  The 
general  contents  of  the  magazine  are  capitally  selected. 

No.  3  of  The  Curio  (Stock)  has  an  agreeable  variety  of 
contents.  '  American  Book  Plates  and  their  Engravers,' 
the  best  paper  that  has  yet  appeared,  is  continued.  The 
'  Book  of  American  Pedigrees '  is  attractive  to  readers 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  A  second  article  on  old  signboards,  and  a 
biography  of  M.  Morgand,  the  great  Parisian  bookseller, 
may  also  be  commended. 


WE  have  received  the  fifth  volume  of  Book-Lore:  a 
Magazine  devoted  to  Old-Time  Literature  (Stock).  It 
contains  some  padding  with  which  we  could  have  dis- 
pensed without  regret,  but  several  of  the  articles  are  use- 
ful and  instructive.  « The  Book  Trade  in  the  Dark  Ages ' 
is  a  sound  production,  and  the  articles  on  '  The  Bishops' 
Bible,' « Kemp's  "  Nine  Days'  Wonder," '  and  '  Some  Old 
Traction  Tithes '  are  worth  attention. 


AT  the  recent  Madrid  Congress  of  the  International 
Literary  and  Artistic  Association,  founded  in  Paris  in 
1878  under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo,  among  the 
English  representatives  elected  were :  on  the  Committee 
of  Honour,  W.  Knighton,  LL.D.  V.P.R.S.L.,  who  gave 
an  address  during  the  Congress  'On  the  Influence  of 
Spanish  Literature  upon  that  of  England ';  and  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  M.A., 
Foreign  Secretary  R.S.L. 

MR.  JOHN  P.  WILTON,  of  College  Green,  Gloucester, 
wishes  to  communicate  with  collectors  of  or  dealers  in 
seventeenth  century  tokens. 


C0m*ji ontttnt*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

MR.  JOSEPH  BOBBINS,  M.D.,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
U.S.,  desires  to  know  if  a  poem  by  Washington  Irving 
beginning 

There 's  a  certain  young  lady, 
and  with  each  verse  ending 

And  you  know  very  well  who  I  mean, 
has  been  printed. 

J.  M.  K.,  Rochester,  New  York.— If  you  will,  accord- 
ing to  our  rules,  separate  your  queries,  we  will  insert 
them.  Mixed  up  as  they  now  are  it  is  impossible. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER  ("A  river  of  type,"  &c.).-See 
'  The  School  for  Scandal,'  by  Sheridan. 

G.  is  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  Madame  de  Merteuil, 
or  Marteuil,  to  whom,  in  his  essay  on  'L'Homme  qui 
Rit,'  Mr.  Swinburne  refers  as  the  twin  sister  of  lago. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER  ("Wordsworth's '  Vagrant  Reed ' "). 
—Your  challenge  to  A.  J.  M.  regarding  this  has  been 
fowarded  to  him. 

J.  B.  FLEMING  («  Alnagar  or  Alnager  ").— See  7th  S.  ii. 
107,  176,  278. 

WM.  H.  PEET  ('« We  left  our  country  for  our  country's 
good  ").— The  lines  you  send  and  most  of  the  accompany- 
ing information  appear  7th  S.  iii.  130. 

J.  CARRICK  MOORE  ("To  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  ").— 
See  1"  S.  viii.  269, 351,  522,  576,  624 ;  ix.  45,  601  j  x.  54. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  22, 
Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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£For  classified  articles,  see  ANONYMOUS  WORKS,  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED,  EPIGRAMS,  EPITAPHS, 
FOLK-LORE,  HERALDRY,  PROVERBS  AND  PHRASES,  QUOTATIONS,  SHAKSPEARIANA,  and  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.] 


A.  (A, )  on  Hit  =  it,  234 

Passover  custom  in  Algeria,  495 
A.  (D.)  on  Scotch  kirk  session  records,  307 
A.  (E.  H.)  on  sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  532 
A.  (M.)  on  Goethe  and  English  literature,  373 
A.  (W.)  on  William  Oldys,  87 
Abergele,  its  history,  168,  275 
Abhba  on  King's  End  car,  178 

English,  slipshod,  157 

Pembroke  (Earls  of),  388 

Somerset  trade  tokens,  225 

Translator,  public,  488 

Trelawny  (Sir  Jonathan),  351 
Abraham  (C.'.T.)  on  Sealed  Prayer  Book,  487 
Abrahams  (I.)  on  comic  solar  myths,  154 
Acromerostich  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  51 
Actor,  his  sudden  death  in  a  miracle  play,  429,  535 
Ad  Libram  on  callow,  agricultural  term,  357 

Charms,  347 
Addy  (S.  O.)  on  Celtic  occupation,  90,  249 

Ny  or  ney  in  place-names,  133 

Sage  on  graves,  236 

Sitwell :  Stoteville,  16,  212 

"To  go  through  the  chatterhouse,"  203 
Adelicia  or  Adeliza  (Queen),  a  leper,  467 
Administration  to  an  unknown  person,  203 
Advent :   "  O  Sapientia,"  or  great  O's,  527 
Agricultural  maxims,  467 

Aitchison  (G.)  on  terms  used  in  architecture,  47 
Albatross,  message  borne  by,  385 
Albd,  the  sobriquet,  53 
Alcock  (John),  of  Marham,  49 
Aldis  (H.  G.)  on  marginal  notes  to  Bibles,  515 

Tarantelle  and  tarantula,  371 
Ale-taster,  the  last,  4,  77 
Algerian  Passover  custom,  326,  495 
Allan  (Alexander),  dramatist,  148 
Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  309,  378,  434 
Alnwick,  borough  custom  at,  73 
Alnwick  on  Lady  Bountiful,  48 
Alpha  on  De  Sancy  diamond,  456 

Farmer  (Capt.  George),  409 

"  Half  seas  over,"  526 
Man-of-war,  428 

Sailors,  female,  486 

Shopocracy,  a  new  word,  485 
Altar,  Roman,  126 
Altar  flowers,  387,  476 
Altarage,  its  meaning,  49,  172,  292 
Alwyne,  personal  name,  388,  534 
America,    French    emigration    to,    1789-1815,    408 ; 

Biblical  note  on,  486,  535 
America  or  Amerigo,  its  etymology,  247,  313 
Anderson  (P.  J.)  on  Edinburgh  University,  387 


Anderson  (P.  J.)  on  Scotch  academic  periodicals,  69 

Stodart(R.  R.),  68 

Andrews  and  Keene  families,  249,  375,  495 
Andrews  (F.  N.)  on  C.  F.  Bulkley,  229 
Anglin  and  Scarlett  families,  18 
Anglo-Burman  on  appeal  in  cases  of  pardon,  229 
Angulo  (Philip  de),  Ireland,  129 
Angus  (G.)  on  religious  orders,  11 

Surnames  of  married  women,  297 
Annas,  a  woman's  Christian  name,  507 
Anodyne  necklace,  394 
Anon,  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  508 

Christians  in  England  in  Roman  times,  449 
Dove  and  golden  rose,  289 
Eucharist,  mistake  concerning,  226 
Fairs,  statute,  28 
Gattin,  its  meaning,  204 
Gentleman,  his  "  distinctivea,"  248 
Huguenot,  its  derivation,  244 
"Library  of  Translations,"  228 
Lincoln,  its  mayors  and  bailiffs,  169 
Ring  with  Scriptural  device,  289 
St.  Brandan,  109 
St.  Elene  the  virgin,  89 
Song  wanted,  109 
Vestments  of  blue  colour,  148 
'  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  268 
'Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Works/   omissions 

from,  363 
Anonymous  Works  : — 

Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,  127,  212 

Diary  of  a  Nun,  408 

Drawing-Room  Album,  367 

Ecce  Homo,  35,  355 

Ephemeris  Cantabrigiensis,  287 

Epithalamium  Oxoniense,  269 

Hints  on  Etiquette  for  University  of  Oxford,  269 

In  re  Williams  versus  Garbett,  269 

Leaves  from  a  Manager's  Note-Book,  249 

Manuel  des  Curez,  528 

Memoirs  of  Secret  Services  of  John  Macky,  45 

My  Brother,  529 

Napoleon  in  the  Other  World,  69,  211 

New  Oxford  Sausage,  269 

Original  Poems  calculated  to  improve  the  Mind 

of  Youth,  396 
Owl  Critic,  36 
Oxford  Ars  Poetica,  269 
Pagan  Studies,  and  a  Christian  People !  287 
Politeuphuia :  Wit's  Common- Wealth,  316 
Post-boy  Robb'd  of  his  Mail,  347 
Post  Man  Robb'd  of  his  Mail,  347 
Rough  Sketches  of  Bath,  287 
Speculum  Episcopi,  428 
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Anonymous  Works : — 

Supreme  Bon  Ton,  349 
Titana  and  Theseus,  376 
Tommiad,  The,  129, 199 
Treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion,  428 
Anti-Gallican  Society,  67,  151,  29-2 
Antigugler,  its  meaning,  15,  138 
Antiscarp  =  counterscarp,  136 
Antonio,  "  the  great,"  386 
Appeal  in  cases  of  pardon,  229,  330 
Appenzell,  Swiss  canton,  its  Rhodes,  269,  315 
Apperson  (G-.  L.)  on  Christmas  boxes,  503 

Sain,  its  meaning,  275 

Swaddy^  soldier,  276 
Appleby,  colting  at,  165 
Appleby  on  Cargo,  slang  word,  178 
Arbor  Day  in  Canada,  85,  492 
Arbuthnot  (Dr.  J.),  his  biography,  522 
Architects,  great  Asiatic,  their  fate,  141,  304 
Architecture,  words  connected  with,  47,  197 
Arithmetical  books,  earliest  European,  341,  513 
Arlington  (Henry  Bennett,  Earl  of) ,  his  nose,  288,  432 
Armour,  its  preservation,  367,  413 
Arms.     See  Heraldry. 
Arnault  (A.  V.),  "De  la  tige  de'tache'e,"  52 
Arnold  (F.  H.)  on  Lady  Ann  Cecil,  109 

Yew,  its  old  spellings,  449 
Arnott  (S.)  on  William  Chilling  worth,  16-1 
Arquebus,  its  derivation,  96,  233. 
Art  Mac  Murrough,  his  death,  25 
Arthington  family  and  arms,  20& 
Arthur  (King)  as  a  raven,  247 

'  Articles  and  Injunctions,'  black-letter  reprint,  389, 494 
Ashbee  (H.  S.)  on  Great  Wall  of  China,  167 
Ashmole  (Elias),  his  Garter  collection,  195 
Asiatic  architects,  their  fote>  141,304 
Asparagus  introduced  into  England,  385,  495 
Assignats  described,  148,  274,  397 
Athill  (C.  H.)  on  Sir  Charles  Flower,  135 
Atkinson  (William  Brudenell),  his  pedigree,  369 
Attendance=attention,  446 
Attorney  and  solicitor,  their  difference,  89,  176> 
Attwood  (J.  S.)  on  Gold wy re  family,  13 

Yew,  its  old  spellings,  533 
Avalon,  Vale  of,  77 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  the  last  ale-taster,  77 

Bolton,  its  siege,  71 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  bastinado,  75 

Callow,  agricultural  term,  357 

"Candid  friend,"  454 

Children  as  mediators,  417 

Cyprus  colour,  432 

Dulcarnon,  130 

Golden  rose,  491 

Grecian  Stairs,  55 

Hubbub,  its  derivation,  52 

•'  I  'ma  Dutchman,"  256- 

Imp  of  Lincoln,  314 

Jonson  («'  rare  "  Ben),  434 

Lyly  (J.),  his  'Euphues,'  17a 

Magor=  Mogul,  516 

Pancake  bell,  93 

Paviel:  Tile  tree,  &c.,  149 

•  Plea  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,'  13 

Sain,  its  meaning,  275 

Samphire,  530 


B.  C.  C.)  on  speech  recovered,  325 

Swaddy= soldier,  276 

Tarantelle  and  tarantula,  371 

Toward  or  towards,  408 

"  Twopenny  damn,"  32 

Woodpecker    hick  wall,  136 

Wrinkle,  its  slang  meaning,  328 
B.  (F.  A.)  on  family  prayers,  113 
B.  (G.)  on  "  Q.  in  the  Corner,"  287 
B.  (G.  F.  E.)  on  Abergele,  275 

Anti-Gallican  Society,  151 

Attorney  and  solicitor,  176 

Bale  (Robert),  137 

Barlow  (Sir  W.  0.),  153 

Byron  (Lord),  his  'Childe  Harold,'  512 

Children  as  mediators,  531 

Clifford  (Martin),  534 

Convicts  sent  to  the  colonies,  395 

«Ecce  Homo,'  36 

Edinburgh,  earthen  mound  at,  152 

Espinasse  (Mr.),  528 

Five-guinea  piece,  236 

Flood  (Henry),  108,  236 

Flower  (Sir  Charles),  134 

Foster  (Sir  Michael),  29 

Fox  (Henry),  first  Baron  Holland,  2& 

Frost  (John),  the  Chartist,  9 

Frowyke  (Lord),  295 

George  III.,  his  jubilee,  116 

Irish  House  of  Commons,  169 

Keene  family,  495 

Lloyd  (Robert),  115 

Macklin  (Charles),  236 

Magazines,  school  and  college,  110* 

Manningham  (Thomas),  D.D.,  192 

Meres  (Francis),  316 

'Norah's  Treasure,'  434 

'  Plea  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,'  1$ 

Potter  (Hugh),  M.P.,  217 

Paalmanazar  (George),  496 

Revolution  of  1688,  452 

Smith  (Sir  John),  537 

Towne  (Leonard),  476 

Townshend  (George,  first  Marquis),  147 

Westminster  School  benefactors,  508 
B.  (G.  S.)  on  Goldsmith  in  Venice,  297 
B.  (H.),  his  Dickens  caricatures,  287 
B.  (ff.  H.)  on  lease  for  999  years,  496 
B.  (J.)  on  siege  of  Bolton,  8 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  hop  plant,  391 
B.  (J.  T.)  on  Rows  of  Chester,  258 

"Credo  quia  impossible  est,"  176" 

Wordsworth  (W.),  95,  97 
B.  (K.  C.)  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  367 
B.  (W.)  on  "Burning  question,"  174 

Hill  at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  152 

Norman  era,  214 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  arithmetical  books,  513 

Bell  at  Malvern  Priory,  24 

Bishops  in  distress,  493 

Chillingworth  (W.),  his  monument,  291 

Christmas,  in  church,  503  ;  its  decay,  ib. 

Christmas  bibliography,  502 

Christmas  games,  503 

Christmas  waits,  504 

'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  123,  422: 
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B.  (W.  C.)  on  Dubordieu  family,  213 

Eddystone  Rockf,  19 

Irish  House  of  Common?,  278 

Olympus,  316 

Prayers,  family,  114 

St.  Wilfred's  Needle,  59 

Sight,  short,  and  spectacles,  535 
B.  (W.  C.  M.)  on  Shakspeariana,  304 
Badbury  Rings,  is  it  Mons  Badonicus?  203,  372 
Baddesley  Clinton,  co.  Warwick,  267 
Bagnall  (J.)  on  the  mitre  in  heraldry,  486 
Baily  (J.)  on  'Hudibras,'  78 

Longevity,  remarkable,  203 
Baker  (E.  E.)  on  candle  rent,  495 

Ken  (Bishop),  453 

'  Mirrour  of  Mindes,'  261 
Baker  (T.  H.)  on  Cold  Harbour,  94 

Halsewel),  East  Indiaman,  296 

Skeilliner,  535 

Balance  :  "Pair  of  balances,"  429,  516 
:Hale  family,  209,  316 

Bale  (Robert),  Recorder  of  London,  49,  137 
Balguy  family,  263 

Baliol  (Alexander),  brother  of  John,  50 
Baliol  (John),  King  of  Scotland,  his  Norman  estates,  50 
Ball  (H.  H.)  on  Huguenot  families,  1 5 
Ballooning,  Milton  on,  246 
Banbury  ale,  46,  194 
Banks  Museum,  discoveries  at,  383,  474 
Barham  (Richard  Harris),  passage  in  the  '  Ingoldsby 

Legends,'  69,  134 

Barlow  (Sir  W.  O.)  and  the  waiter,  153 
Barnard  (F.  P.)  on  St.  Dachiarog,  448 
Barnard  (George),  painter,  308,  372,  415 
Barnard  (W.),  clockmaker,  Newark,  248 
Barnard's  Inn,  its  origin  and  progress,  24 
Baronets,  knighting  their  eldest  sons,  28,  98,  191,  353 
Barren,  Welsh  word,  its  meaning,  110,  213 
"  Barren  Rocks  of  Aden,"  bagpipe  tune,  509 
Barrington  (Sir  Jonah),  his  'Rise  and  Fall  of  the 

Irish  Nation,'  147 
Barrister's  gown,  wallet  in,  78,  155 
Bassus,  which  and  where  ?  129,  313 
Bastinado,  its  meaning,  75 
Batsford  (H.)  on  John  Wesley,  308 
B.ittersby  (C.  J.)  on  the  hop  plant,  391 

Ny  or  ney,  suffix  in  place-names,  56 

Ruskin  surname,  233 
Battle,  its  ancient  name  Senlac,  525 
Battle  gained  by  help  of  locusts,  468 
Battye  (Eliza),  poetess,  308 
Bayne  (T.)  on  "other  "  as  a  plural,  406 

Shakspeariana,  304 

Whooping  cough,  cure  for,  5 
Beatification  and  canonization,  47,  196 
Beaton  (Cardinal),  lines  on,  447 
Beaumont  Trust,  107 
'  Beautiful  Snow,'  its  author,  449,  533 
Beck  (E.  W.)  on  religious  orders,  10 
Bucket  (Thomas  a)  and  Gray's  Inn,  306 
Bede   (Cuthbert),   characters    in    his    'Mattins    and 

Muttons,'  408,  493 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Baroness  Bellas!?,  94 

Cannon  curls,  435 

"  Dog's  interest,"  505 

"  Fool  in  the  middle,"  386 


Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Little  Gidding,  223 

Gig-bishop,  468 

Gooseberry,  its  etymology,  421 

"  1  'm  a  Dutchman,"  25 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  81,  121,  361,381,  441 

'  Mattins  and  Muttons,'  493 

Noah,  Biblical  name  for  a  woman,  505 

'  Plea  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,'  13 

Pottle  for  strawberries,  436 

"  Sharp  as  bottled  porridge,"  48 

Sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  532 

Tavern  signs,  152 

"  Unto  this  last,"  513 

Vanbrugh  (Sir  John)  and  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  47 
Beehive  houses,  369,  437 

Beer-drawers  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  139 
Bell,  gleaning,  248,  417 
Bell  inscription,  24 

Bell  (C.  L.)  on  Dr.  Edward  Peart,  336 
Bell  (Currer),  pseudonym,  1 52,  253 
Bell  (E.  F.)  on  Middlesex  Visitation,  327 
Bellairs  (Rev.  Henry),  his  varying  fortunes,  249,  375 
Bellarmine  (Cardinal),  his  'Autobiography,'  388 
Bellasis  (Baroness),  of  Osgodby,  17,  94,  238 
Bell-cord  in  American  trains,  366 
Bellingham  ( J.),  murderer  of  Perceval,  87,  217,  336,  49& 
"Belmont,"  hymn  tune,  448,  512 
Bend  sinister  not  a  mark  of  bastardy,  401,  491 
Bennett  ( W.  M.)  on  "  Crasid  chaliche,"  427 
Benson  (G.  F.)  on  William  Gurnall,  208 
Bequests,  charitable,  169,  333 
Berkley  of  Knightsbridge  inquired  after,  448 
Berneval  (G.  de)  on  Arbor  Day  in  Canada,  492 

Imprints,  fictitious,  434 

Keble's  '  Reports,'  535 
Bethlehem  (Bishop  of)  in  1247,  187 
Betts  (B.  R.)  on  "  I'm  a  Dutchman,"  256 
Beverley,  St.  Mary's  Church  at,  201 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  Roscoe's  Tansillo's  'Nurse,'  365 
Bible,  Mazarine,  28, 115,  234  ;  its  marginal  notes,  110, 
255,  514 ;  first  "  Appointed  to  be  read  in  churches," 
114;     lily   of  Scripture,    152,    277;     Prayer-Book 
version  of  the  Psalms,  202,  354,  512;  St.  Matthew 
vi.  6,  "Enter  into  thy  closet,"  268;    'Wisdom  of. 
Solomon,'  268,  332;  Parker's  Bible,  486,  535 
Bibliographical  terms,  188,  297 
Bibliography  : — 

Arithmetic,  341,  513 

'  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Little  Man  and  the 
Little  Maid,'  69,  316 

Barrington  (Sir  Jonah),  147 

Books,  fictitious  imprints  in,  88,  434 ;  published 
on  London  Bridge,  164 

Brown  (John),  189,  333 

Butler  (Samuel),  77,  244,  418 

Caxton  (William),  25,  137 

Charles  L,  129 

Christmas,  502 

Cooko  (C.),  his  "Topographical  Library,"  294, 
418,  513 

Cursham  (Mary  Ann),  268,  371 

Ford  (John),  his  '  Fame's  Memorial!,'  3 

Gurnall  (William),  208,  335 

Hood  (Thomas),  13 

Jordan's  '  Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,'  44S 

Lloyd  (Robert),  9,  115 
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Bibliography  :— 

Magazines,  school  and  college,  5,  110 

Manx,  169,  270 

'Mirrour  of  Mindes,'  1631,  261 

Peart  (Dr.  Edward),  247,  336 

Pope  (Alexander),  307 

Primer,  Elizabethan,  187 

Scotch  academic  periodicals,  69 

'  Sir  Gyles  Goose-cappe, '  45 

'  Tim  Bobbin,'  with  plates  by  G.  Cruikshank,  505 

Towne  (Leonard),  308,  476 

White  (Tristram),  428 

'Windsor  Drollery, '4 48 
Billiant,  its  meaning,  342,  458 
Bilson  (.1.)  on  Greville  arms,  47 

*  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Stage,'  324,  416,  479 
Birch  (W.  J.)  on  Fluelen,  Swiss  place-name,  149 
Birch  (W.  M.)  on  Wickham  family,  89 

Bircham  (W.)  on  an  Italian  dictionary,  427 

Birks,  its  meaning,  528 

Birmingham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  468 

Bishops,  in  partibus  infidelium,  98,  176  j   in  distress, 

387,  493 

Bismarck  (Prince),  English  quotation  used  by,  367,  452 
Blackberries  called  brummelkites,  408,  475 
Blackburn  (Cornet),  the  Almondbury  hero,  72,  395 
Blackburn  (F.)  on  manual  for  composing  themes,  198 
Blackfriars,  its  Paris  Garden  and  Christ  Church,  61, 

74,  178 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  story  and  poem  in,  149,  274 
Blair  (B.)  on  a  Roman  altar,  126 

Blake  (Admiral),  his  remains,  468,  531 
Blaydes  (F.  A.)  on  Stillingfleet  family,  477 
Blazer=:  flannel  coat,  72 
Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  "Disrailed,"  365 

Rupees,  their  numeration,  128 
Blind-house  =  parish  lock-up,  26,  171 
Bliss  (F.  E.)  on  songs,  49 

'  Windsor  Drollery,'  448 
Block,  headsman's,  445 
Bloomsbury,  architecture  of  St.  George's,  325,  410, 

471;  in  1660,  387 

Blue  as  an  ecclesiastical  colour,  148,  254 
Blue  Mountain  Valley,  ship  named,  368,  513 
Blue  Peter,  why  so  called,  116,  237,  355 
Blue-stockingism,  15,  176 

Blydea  (Edward  W),  LL.D.,  his  nationality,  429 
Bobstick,  its  meaning,  508 
Boddington  (R.  S.)  on  Cromwell  family,  217 
Boger  (C.)  on  tapers  used  as  weapons,  213 
Boger  (C.  G.)  on  Queen  Adelicia,  467 
Avalon,  Vale  of,  77 
Eleanor  of  Eretagne,  238 
Jubilee,  June  21, 1887,  44 
•"Nothing's  new,"  &c.,  257 
Rheumatism,  cure  for,  534 
Rosamond  Clifford,  372 
"Boileau  on  cantling  stone,  109 

Celtic  occupation  and  local  names,  251 
Gattin,  its  etymology,  398 
Bolognian  enigma,  7 
Bolton-le-Moors,  its  siege,  8,  71,  174 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  medals  struck  in  his  reign,  149 
Bonaparte-Wyse  (N.)  on  Walsh  family,  42,  64 
Bond  family,  Hug\ienot,  95 
Bone  (J.  W,)  on  bishops  in  partibus  infidelium,  98 


Bone  (J.  W.)  on  quotation  by  Prince  Bismarck,  367 
Charade  in  Latin,  449,  509 
Cider  versus  wine,  46 
French  glossary,  346 
Gattin,  its  etymology,  398,  419 
Kind,  an  Irishism,  229 
St.  Peg,  287 

Boodle  (R.  W.)  on  Shakspeariana,  404 
Book-plate,  its  owner,  109  ;  spurious,  148,  212 
Books.     See  Bibliography. 
Books  recently  published  : — 

Abercromby's  (R.)  Weather,  399 
Alumni  Oxonienses,  1715-1886,  378 
Annual  Register  for  1886,  160 
Armitage's  (W.)  Sketches  of  Church  and  State,  99 
Ashton's  (J.)  Century  of  Ballads,  498 
Bain's  (E.)  Merchant  and  Crafc  Guilds,  519 
Barry's  (R.  M.)  Bayreuthand  Franconian  Switzer- 
land, 420 

Binet  (A.)  and  Fe"re"s  Animal  Magnetism,  520 
Bjerche's  (L.  T.)  International  Interpreter,  199 
Boger's  (E.)  Myths,  Scenes,  and  Worthies  of 

Somerset,  539 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  edited  by  G.  B.  Hill 

179 

Bourdillon's  (F.  W.)  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  359 
Brand's  (W.  F.)  London  Life  with  German  Eyes, 

20 
Brandl's  (A.)  Coleridge  and  the  English  Romantic 

School,  translated  by  Lady  Eastlake,  539 
Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  458 
Bullen's  (A.  H.)  More  Lyrics  from  Song-Books, 

519 

Burrows'  (M.)  Family  of  Brocas  of  Beaurepaire,  19 
Camden  Society  :  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey,  259 
Canning's  (Hon.  A.  S.  G.)  Revolted  Ireland,  320 
Cartularium  Monasterii  de  Rameseia,  79 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  :     Ranulphi   Higden 

Polychronicon,  Vol.  IX.,  19 
Chronicon  Abbatise  Rameseiensis,  79 
Colet  (John),  Life  of,  by  J.  H.  Lupton,  159 
Collier  and  Clutterbuck's  Archives  of  Andover, 

Part  L,  497 

Co-operative  Index  to  Periodicals,  459 
Cowper  (William),  Concordance  to  Works,  by  J. 

Neve,  519 
Cowper's  (J.  M.)  Accounts  of  Churchwardens  ot 

St.    Dunstan's,    Canterbury,     119;    Register 

Booke  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  219 
Curio,  The,  Part  L,  339 

Denton's  (C.)  Estates  and  Families  in  Cumber- 
land, 419 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  79,  299 
Dictionary  of  Religion,  20 
Dobson's  (W.  T.)    History  of  the   Bassandyne 

Bible,  179 
Doctor  Faust  turned  into  English,  by  T.  C.  H. 

Hedderwick,  139 
Doran's  (Dr.)  Annals  of  the  English  Stage,  edited 

by  R.  W.  Lowe,  438 
Dyce's    (A.)    Recollections    of   Table   Talk    of 

Samuel  Rogers,  200 
Edward  III.  and  his  Wars,  edited  by  W.  J. 

Ashley,  160 
England  and  Napoleon  in  1803,  edited  by  Oscar 

Browning,  498 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

English  Dialect  Society's  Publications,  539 
English  Worthies  :  Claverhouse,  319 
Gatty's  (A.)  St.  Wandrille's  Abbey,  239 
Gentleman's      Magazine     Library  :       Romano- 

British  Kemains,  459 

Great  Writers :     Adam    Smith,    320 ;    Charles 
Darwin,  %b. ;  Carlyle,  339  ;   Charlotte  Bronte, 
399 
Grove's  (Sir    G.)    Dictionary    of   Music,    Part 

XXII.,  160 
Hallen's    (A.  W.  C.)  Transcript  of  Eegister  of 

Baptisms,  MuthilJ,  100 

Halliwell-Phillipps's  (J.   0.)  Visits   of  Shake- 
speare's Company,  239 

Hastings,  Lewes,  Rye,  and  Sussex  Marshes,  399 
Hazlitt's    (W.    C.)    Gleanings    in   Old    Garden 

Literature,  39 
Heilprin's    (A.)     Geographical    Distribution    of 

Animals,  199 

Historic  Towns  :  Oxford,  by  C.  W.  Boase,  60 
Holmes's  (Richard)  Sieges  of  Pontefract  Castle, 

279 

Icelandic  Sagas,  edited  by  G.  Vigfusson,  538 
Irving's  (J.)  Narrative  of  Expedition  to  Wai- 

cheren,  240 
Jeaffreson's  (J.   C.)  Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord 

Nelson,  419 

King  Ethelred's  Charter  of  Burton  Abbey,  280 
Lee's  (F.  G.)  Reginald  Pole,  399 
Lee's  (V.)  Juvenilia,  160 
London  Marriage  Licences,  378 
Louise  de  Keroualle,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  359 
Lowe's    (R.     W.)    Bibliographical    Account    of 

English  Theatrical  Literature,  497 
Manchester,  by  G.  Saintsbury,  60 
Manx  Note-Book,  280 
Marston's  (John)  Works,  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen, 

159 
Maundeville's  (Sir  John)  Voiage  and  Travayle, 

edited  by  J.  Ashton,  458 
Middlesex  County  Records,  Vol.  II.,  538 
Money's  (W.)  History  of  Newbury,  358 
Munk's  (W.)  Euthanasia,  459 
Nabbes's    (Thomas)   Works,   edited    by  A.    H. 

Bullen,  259 
New    England     Historical     and     Genealogical 

Register,  100 

Nicholson's  (J.)  Beacons  of  East  Yorkshire,  80 
Palmer's  (F.  D.)  The  Tolhouse,  319 
Quin  (James),  Life  of,  279 
Raine's  (J.)  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York 

Vol.  II.,  59 

Raju's  (P.  V.  R.)  Indian  Fables,  420 
Remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  59 
Robert  of  Gloucester's  Metrical  Chronicle,  edited 

by  W.  A.  Wright,  319 
Robins's  (E.  C.)  Temple  of  Solomon,  279 
Robinson's  (F.)  New  Religio  Medici,  219 
Roger  de  Wendover's  Flowers  of  History,  edited 

by  H.  G.  Hewlett,  99 
Rogers's  (J.  E.  T.)  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank 

of  England,  39 
Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  by  J.  W.  Ebs  worth,  199 
Rye's  (W.)  Month  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  280 
St.  Cuthbert,  History  of,  139 


Books  recently  published  : — 

Shakspeare,  The  Henry  Irving,  Vol.   I.,   478 
The  Leopold,  498 

Skeat's  (W.  W.)  Principles  of  English  Etymology, 
338 

Sonnenschein's  (W.  S.)  The  Best  Books,  359 

Swainson's  (C.)  Names  of  British  Birds,  99 

Symonds's  (J.  A.)  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  338 

Tuer  (A.  W.)  and  Fagan's  First  Year  of  a  Silken- 
Reign,  180 

Uzanne's  (0.)  Miroir  du  Monde,  518 

Venn's  (J.  and  S.  C.)  Admissions  to  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  540 

Vicary's  (J.  F.)  Saga  Time,  319 

Year  Books  of  Edward  III.,  139 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  260 
Boot-tops  made  of  linen,  29 
Booth  (J.)  on  laystall  or  lairstall,  531 
Bore  =  great  tidal  wave,  405 
Borrow,  its  meaning,  509 
Botticelli  (Sandro)  and  Dante,  165,  290 
Bouchier  (J.)  on  •  Beautiful  Snow,'  533 

Blackberries  called  brummelkites,  408 

Cannibalism  by  soldiers,  511 

French  phrases,  287,  366 

Glasse  (Mrs.),  148 

"  Horn  at  Queen's,"  308 

July  and  its  flowers,  28 

Prosaist = prose-writer,  369 

"  Pypen  in  an  ivy  leaf,"  108 

"  Ri  fol  de  rol,"  &c.,  252 

Sappho,  her  song  '  On  the  Rose,  169 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  227 

Simaitha,  412 

Slug-horn,  use  of  the  word,  209 

Spenserian  stanza,  137 

Tapers,  wax,  used  as  weapons,  86 

Wordsworth  (W.),  "Vagrant  reed,"  95,  348,  491 

Ytene  =  New  Forest,  512 

Bountiful  (Lady),  her  sponsor  in  literature,  48,  95 
Bourchier  (Margaret,  Lady),  her  family  name,  94 
Bouter  table,  6 
Bow  Street  runners,  95 
Bowles  (Carington),  printseller,  269,  337 
Brackenbury  (H.)  on  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  528 
Bradford  (J.  G.)  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  135 
Bradley  (H.)  on  'New  English  Dictionary,'  227,  335 
Brander  (P.  B.)  on  James  Grant,  453 
Brant.,  in  Keble's  'Reports,'  127,  535 
Bray  Head,  its  height,  307,  336 
Brayshaw  (T.)  on  John  Lambert,  157 
Brent  (F.)  on  Passover  custom  in  Algeria,  326 
Brewer  (E.  C.)  on  "  Chain  of  silence,"  368 

Clifford  (Henry,  Lord),  537 

Duke  with  the  silver  hand,  494 

English,  slipshod,  157 

English  selling  their  children,  148 

Historic  coincidences,  246 

Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  508 

Lily  of  Scripture,  277 

Mateman  — Lollard,  8 
Brigham,  Convention  of,  529 
Brindley  family,  co.  Stafford,  27 
Brocklebank  (D.  P.)  on  Claiborne  of  Westmoreland,  45 
Bromflat  family,  77,  237 
Bronson  (K.)  on  Oliver  Goldsmith,  187 
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Bronte  family,  505 

Bronte  (Charlotte),  her  pseudonym,  152,  256 
Brooke  family  of  Astley,  co.  Lancaster,  87 
Brougham,  its  pronunciation,  15,  98 
Brown  (J.  R.)  on  Mazarine  Bible,  115 
Brown  (John),  author  of  '  Northern  Courts,'  189,  333 
Browne  family  of  Stamford  and  Tolethorpe,  463 
Browne  (John).  Sheriff  of  London,  506 
Browne  (Sir  John  Edmund),  his  biography,  529 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  his  reference  to   "  the  great 
Antonio,"  386  ;  'Dialogue  between  Two  Twins,' 508 
Browne  (W.  H.)  on  Calvert  family,  98 
Browne  (William),  Sheriff  of  London,  506 
Browning  (C.  H.)  on  Magna  Charta  barons,  301 
Brownson  (Orestes),  his  biography,  9 
Bruges  a  city  of  refuge,  225 
Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  509 
Buchanan  (J.  P.)  on  Erskine  of  Balgonie,  534 
Buckden,  Hunts,  ordination  at,  88,  217 
Buckley  (C.  F.),  water-colour  painter.     See  Bullley. 
Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  altar  flowers,  476' 

America,  its  etymology,  313 

'Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Works,'  363 

'Articles  and  Injunctions,'  494 

Bibliographical  terms,  297 

"  Children  six  foot  high,"  528 

Cornelia,  her  letters,  352 

Cyprus  colour,  432 

Gooseberry,  490 

Hop  plant,  390 

"Kindly  Scot,"  311 

Mint,  its  Masters,  474 

'  Pagan  Studies,'  287 

Piedmont,  military  events  in,  452 

"Piping  hot, "473 

Ram-hunting,  289 

St.  Brandan,  197 

Sappho,  her  song  '  On  the  Rose,'  291 

Segor  =  Zoar,  457 

Simaitha,  412 

Spelman  '  On  Sacrilege,'  324,  373 

"Stoke  the  Dutchman,"  452 

Te  Deum,  "  munerari  "  or  "  numerari "  in,  352 

1  Tim  Bobbin,'  505 

Triers  appointed  by  Cromwell,  432 

Volley  firing  over  soldier's  grave,  477 
Buckley  ( W.  J.)  on  '  Luano  Estacado,'  315 
Bulkley  (C.  F.),  water-colour  painter,  229,  351 
Bulloch  (J.  M.)  on  school  and  college  magazines,  5 

Scotch  academic  periodicals,  70 
Bunhill  Fields  and  the  Cromwell  family,  11,  117,  337 
Bunyan  (John)  and  Sir  John  Shorter,  61,  101,  142, 

181,  262 

Burial-grounds,  disused,  66 
Burke  (Edmund),  bis  speeches,  469 
Burlesque  and  parody,  97,  195 
Burnett  (J.  E.)  on  '  Authentic  Memoirs,'  &c.,  69 
Burns  (Robert),  unpublished  letters,  23,  323  ;  Words- 
worth on,  97 ;  relics  in  the  Burns  Museum,  Edin- 
burgh, 166 
Burns  (W.  H.)  on  spectacles,  474 

Trelawny  (Sir  Jonathan),  534 

Waterton  family  motto,  513 
Busby  =  hussar  or  artillery  cap,  27,  334 
Busk  (Capt.  Hans)  and  the  Volunteers,  12,  177 
Busk  (R.  fl.)  on  Asiatic  architects,  305 


Busk  (R.  H.)  on  Sandro  Botticelli,  290 

"  Burning  question,"  50 

Chester,  its  Rows,  355 

Epitaphs,  34,  331 

Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  113,  230,  310 

'LaTigeDe-tacheV  52 

Morue  :  Cabillaud,  78,  371 

"  No  fringe,"  137 

"Nom  de  plume,"  17 

Orders,  religious,  154 

Proverbs  on  national  characteristics,  202,  476 

Refectory,  its  pronunciation,  96 

"Skin  of  my  teeth,"  213 

Surnames  of  married  women,  209 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  389 
Butler  (J.  D.)  on  bell-cord,  366 

Calumet,  its  etymology,  411 

Communion,  hands  clapped  at,  468 

Convicts  sent  to  the  colonies,  72,  307 

Dante  and  Valerius  Maximus,  189 

Duchess,  the  title,  229 

Geschwister,  429 

Hand-shaking,  408 

Knife  and  fork,  89 

Looking-glass  covered  at  death,  507 

Mark,  its  value,  149 

Mazarine  Bible,  28 

Rome,  wages  in,  348 

St.  John,  his  emblem,  117 

"  Sapiens  qui  assiduus,"  528 

Sigourney  or  Sigournai,  228 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  his  '  Last  Supper,'  109 
Butler  (Samuel),    'Hudibras,'  Part  I.,  77,  244,  418; 

portrait  by,  89 

Butterworth  (J.)  on  "  Poverty  knocker,"  328 
Buxton,  book  on  its  baths,  345 
By-boat,  its  meaning,  167,  333 
Byng  (Admiral),  his  execution,  25,  178 
Byron  (George  Gordon,   sixth    Lord),  his   sobriquet 
"Albe',"53;    poems  attributed  to,  77  ;    his  critics, 
257,  333 ;    statues,  333,  472,  536  ;   Scotch  proverb 
in  'Don  Juan,'  293;    omitted  stanzas  of 'Childe 
Harold,'  389,  512  ;  on  agriculture,  430 
C.  on  a  book-plate,  109 

Dyer  (Sir  James),  177 

Waterton  family  motto,  236 
C.  (C.)  on  Neville  family,  110 
C.  (D.)  on  Catesby :  Gadsby,  488 
C.  (E.  C.)  on  Lord  Cobham,  84 
C.  (F.)  on  egg- water,  128 
C.  (F.  M.)  on  gleaning  bell,  248 
C.  (G.  M.)  on  Billiant,  458 
C.  (H.)  on  "  All  wise  men  are  of  the  same  religion,"  236 

'Portico,  The,'  534 

C.  (H.  H.  S.)  on  French  ladies  in  1810,  190 
C.  (I.  E.)  on  lines  from  Dante,  237 

Newell  family,  448 
C.  (J.  A.)  on  "munerari"  or  "numerari,"  435 

"Unto  this  last, "41 6 
C.  (N.)  on  «  Ri  fol  de  rol,"  &c.,  188 

Tarantelle,  230 
C.  (R.)  on  a  rare  coin,  266 

C.  (R.  C.)  on  « Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  325 
C.  (W.)  on  gadroon,  457 

Morden  (Robert),  188 
Cabillaud  :  Morue,  their  difference,  78,  278,  371 
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Cabot  (Sebastian),  his  birthplace,  68,  155,  256 

Cad,  before  1850,  188 

Caddee,  its  meaning,  198,  353 

Caddy.     See  Tea-caddy. 

Cadency,  marks  of,  177,  353 

Cadogan,  its  meaning,  467,  492 

Calaber  fur,  67,  158 

Caldcleugh  family,  527 

Callow,  agricultural  term,  207,  357,  513 

Calumet,  its  etymology,  207,  411 

Calvert  family,  98,  533 

Calze  (Edward  Francis).     See  Cunningham. 

Cambridge  University,  portraits  of  founders  of  colleges, 

109,  196 

Cambridge  University  life  in  1550,  486 
Campbell  (J.  D.)  on  Chamouni,  375 

Christabel,  368,  412 

Hat,  sou'-wester,  486 

Lamb  (Charles),  254,  393 
Camp-shed:  Camp-shot,  288 
Canada,  Arbor  Day  in,  85,  492 
Candish  (Richard),  his  epitaph,  227,  374 
Candle  rent,  327,  495 
Candles,  their  symbolic  use,  27,  98 
Cannibalism  of  soldiers,  224,  369,  511 
Cannon,  glass,  328 
Cannon  curls,  367,  435 
Canoe,  first  pleasure,  387,  454 
Canonization  and  beatification,  47,  196 
Cantilever,  bridge-building  term,  488 
(Jantling  stone,  109,  258 
Canton,  its  pronunciation,  488 
Capets  and  the  Courtenay  family,  287,  430 
Car,  King's  End,  10,  97,  178 
'  Cara  Mia,'  a  poem,  67 
Caravan,  its  English  usage,  504 
Carbuncle,  its  etymology,  5 
Carey  (T.  W.)  on  De  Bohun  =  Carey,  247 
Cargo,  slang  word,  9,  178,  370 
Car- goose  =  crested  grebe,  507 
Carlile  (Richard),  his  biography,  291,  337,  533 
Carlyle  (Thomas),   "  mostly  fools,"   160,    276;     on 

Milton,  429 
Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.)  on  Gunn  families,  54 

Knighting  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  353 

Mackenzie  (Sir  G.),  his  MS.  Baronage,  93 

Middleton  (Lieut.-General),  53 

Vinci  ( Leonardo  da),  his  '  Last  Supper,'  271 
Carnac,  origin  of  the  structure,  408 
Carnival,  its  etymology,  82  ;  its  meaning,  529 
Carr  family  of  Bristol,  449 
Carried=rapt,  449 
Cartwright  (Capt.),  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  in  1641, 

88 

Cash  (Ada  M.)  on  Calvert  family,  533 
Cass  (F.  C.)  on  Goldwyer  family,  138 

Registers,  baptismal,  109 
Castor,  its  name  and  introduction,  507 
Catesby  and  Gadsby  surnames,  488 
Caxton   (William),    his    '  Game  of  the   Chesse,'  25  j 

prices  for  his  books,  137 

Cecil  (Lady  Ann),  her  marriage,  109,  219,  316 
Cecil  (Hon.  Robert),  his  biography,  528 
Ceiling,  formerly  spelt  cieling,  368 
Celer  on  blackberries,  475 

"Cra8idchaliche,"491 


Celer  on  Verner's  law,  491 

Wrinkle,  its  slang  meaning,  377 

Yew,  its  old  spellings,  532 
Celer  et  Audax  on  regimental  colours,  530 
Celtic  names  for  streams,  131,  234 
Celtic  occupation,  its  records  in  local  names,  1,  90, 

134,  170,  249 

Celtic  phonetic  spelling,  109 
Ceramic  manufacture,  Hungarian,  309,  474 
Cerdic,  his  descent  from  Wodin,  468 
Chafts=chops  or  chaps=jaws,  246,  373 
Chain  of  silence,  368 
Chalcedony,  transference  of  the  name,  5 
Chalfield,  Great,  stone  masks  at,  287 
Chaloner  (Thomas),  M.P.  for  Wigan,  1545-7,  246 
Chamouni,  descriptions  of,  67,  215,  375 
Chance  (F.)  on  Attendance=attention,  446 

Blind-house=parish  lock-up,  26 

Bore  =  tidal  wave,  405 

Callow,  agricultural  term,  257 

Calumet,  its  etymology,  411 

Carnival,  its  etymology,  82 

Ellis's  'Early  English  Pronunciation,'  508 

Hobbledehoy,  its  etymology,  528 

Hundred,  its  etymology,  322 

Massage  and  shampoo,  175 

Matrimony,  kind  sayings  about,  466 

"  Norn  de  plume,"  331 

Pollard,  its  etymology,  222 

"  Twopenny  damn,"  32 
Charade  in  Latin,  449,  509 
Charitable  bequests,  169,  333 
Charles,!.,  'Reliquiae  Sacree  Carolina?,'  129 
Charlotte,  Cape,  its  name,  71 

Charlotte  (Queen),  her  birthday.     See  Cape  Charlotte. 
Charms  to  influence  the  devil,  347,  453 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  calumet,  412 

Easter  Island,  168 

Fluelen,  Swiss  place-name,  293 

Hobby:  Hobby-horse:  Hobler,  118 

Idris,  Welsh  word,  276 

Menges:  St.  Menge,  436 

Ny  or  ney,  suffix  in  place-names,  56 

River  names  of  Europe,  195 

Ruskin  surname,  72 

Sitwell:  Stoteville,  16 

Chatterhouse  :  "  To  go  through  the  chatterhouse,"  203 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),   "Pypen  in  an   ivy  leaf,"   108; 
"Dulcarnon,"  48,  76,  130,  257;  restored  works,  167 
Cheap,  Ward  of.     See  Warda  Fori. 
Cherpibint,  its  meaning,  1 49 
Chesson  (F.  W.)  on  George  Barnard,  308 
Chess-rook  of  heraldry,  264,  414 
Chester,  its  Rows,  189,  258,  355 
Chestnutt  (J.)  on  knighting  eldest  sons  of  baronets, 

353 
Chichester  Cathedral,  Chillingworth'a  monument  at, 

161,  291 

Child  (Sir  Josiah),  his  brothers  and  sisters,  247,  534 
Children  as  mediators,  a  story,  307,  417,  531 
Chillingworth  (William),  his  burial  and  monument, 

161,  291 

Chimney  porch,  motto  for,  527 
China,  is  its  Great  Wall  a  myth  ?  1 67 
China  plates,  armorial,  227,  334,  437 
Choruses,  nonsensical,  188,  252,  414,  469 
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Christ  (Jesus),  '  Sentence  of  Pontius  Pilate,'  254 ;  his 

cross,  322,  516 

Christ  Church  parish,  Blackfriars,  61,  74,  178 
Christ  Hospital  or  Christ's  Hospital,  54,  177 
Christabel,  the  name,  368,  412 
Christchurch,  additional  letters  on  tombstones  at,  388, 

512 
Christian  names,  of  English  Jews,  138 ;   Muriel,  ib.  ; 

Noll^  Oliver,  268,  392,514  ;   Christabel,  368,  412; 

Noah,  a  woman's  name,  505  ;  Annas,  507 
Christie  (M.)  on  "Derailed,"  496 
Christie  (R.  C.)  on  Col.  Christopher  Copley,  274 

Knighting  of  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  191 
Christmas,  in  church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  503  ; 

its  decay,  ib. ;  source  of  information  about,  ib. 
Christmas  bibliography,  502 
Christmas  boxes,  503 
Christmas  games,  503 
Christmas  proverb,  503 
Christmas  waits,  504 

Chubb  (E.  F.)  on  manual  for  composing  themes,  198 
Church,  precedence  in,  15, 135  ;  dancing  in,  254  ;  hats 

worn  in,  258 

Church  of  England,  its  antiquity,  72,  176 
Church  ceremonies  and  forms,  unmeaning,  286 
Churchill  (Arabella),  her  youngest  child,  1 7 
Churchman  on  Littlehampton  Church,  368 
Churchwardens,  their  early  accounts,  447 
Churchyards,  old  yews  in,  267,  374 
Cider  heretical,  46,  213 
Civet  cat  for  crest,  454 
Claiborne  family  of  Westmoreland,  9,  453 
Clarke  family  and  the  Due  de  Feltre,  257 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  Celtic  occupation,  91 
European  Museum,  246 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  506 
Volunteers,  177 
Clench  =  corn  crowfoot,  387 
Cliffe  family,  89 

Clifford  (Henry,  Lord),  his  biography,  327,  434,  537 
Clifford  (Martin),  Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  209,  534 
Clock,  old,  409 

Clock-House  on  Moll  Flanders,  307 
Clouston  (W.  A.)  on  Asiatic  architect?,  141,  304 

Tell  (William)  and  the  apple,  241 
Clulow  (W.)  on  Bishop  Sparrow's  '  Rationale,'  397 
Coaster = decanter  tray,  466 
Cobbett  (William),  on  peasantry,  265,  317,  494  ;  his 

'  Rural  Rides,'  286 

Cobham  (C.  D.)  on  F.  White's  MS.  Journal,  174 
Cobham  (John  de  Cobhara,  third  Lord),  his  biography, 

84,  277 

Cogship=ship,  129 
Coincidences,  historic,  246 
Coins  :   Wyon's  five-guinea  piece,  108,   236  ;    Bank 

tokens,  110. 196;   Victorian,  1839,  208,  317;  old 

silver,   209 ;    angels    or    touch-pieces,    266,   376 ; 

earliest  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  268,  475  • 

spade  guinea  of  George  III.,  308,  33fi 
Coitmore  (C.)  on  Russell  of  Thruxton  arms,  269 
Coke  (Arthur),  his  quarterings,  469 
Coker  (C.)  on  Fringford  Church,  208 
Cold  Harbour,  place-name,  94,  333 
Cole  (Emily)  on  assignats.  397 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  ship  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  513 
Candish  (Richard),  374 


Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Christ  or  Christ's  Hospital,  54 

Creature= drink,  257 

De  Sancy  diamond,  456 

Easton  (Edward),  96 

Eaton  (Daniel  Isaac),  3G 

Eclipses  in  England,  14 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  50 

Manx  custom,  92 

Pancake  bell,  93 

Prayers,  family,  114 

Squail,  its  meaning,  212 

Stocks  and  pillories,  115 

Woodpecker^hickwall,  136 
Colepeper  family,  344,  433 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  source  of  the  name  Christabel,  368, 

412  ;  on  words,  429 
Colet  (Dean  John),  his  bust,  505 
Colin  Maillard=blind  man's  buff,  300 
Coll.  Reg.  Oxon.  on  "Prevented  from,"  269 

St.  Matthew  vi.  6,  268 
Colting  at  Appleby,  165 
Comber  family,  111,  235 
Comets  seen  in  England,  14,  58 

Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
version  of  the  Psalms,  202,  354,  512  ;  Sealed  Prayer 
Book,  487 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  its  London  members, 

1563-67,  243,  332,  450 
Communion,  bands  clasped  at,  468 
Communion  wine,  sack  used  as,  287,  457,  516 
Comworth  family,  327 
Conference,  picture  of,  27 
Confirmation  in  a  prison,  484 
Coningham  family  of  Aiket,  488 
Constantinople,  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  328,  371,  436  ; 

early  printing  press  at,  405 
Continental  superstition,  487 
Convertisseur,  French  word,  its  origin,  326 
Convicts  sent  to  the  colonies,  72,  134,  307,  395 
Cook  (Capt.  James),  alleged  collections  by,  383,  474 
Cooke  (C.),  his  "  Topographical  Library,"  294,  418,  513 
Cooke  (W.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  363 

Menges  :  St.  Menge,  436 
Cookes  (H.  W.)  on  cross  of  Christ,  322 
Cooper  (S.)  on  Mareschals  of  Guldeford,  188 

Skeilling,  its  meaning,  349 
Cooper  (T.)  on  titular  Archbishop  of  York,  166 
Cope  (W.  H.)  on  'Drawing-Room  Album,'  367 
Copley  (Col.  Christopher),  his  biography,  167,  274,  394 
Cornelia,  her  letters,  187,  352 
Cornish  tokens,  94,  397,  536 
Courtenay  family  and  the  Capets,  287,  430 
Cousins  and  cousinship,  528 
Cowper  (William),  sonnet  on,   109  ;   passage  in  his 

'  Retirement,'  268 
Coxcomb,  French  phrases  for,  366 
Cpl.  on  hurricane  at  Roehampton,  307 
Craik  (Mrs.),  her  maiden  surname.     See  Mulock. 
Cranbourne  Alley,  London,  in  1813,  466 
Crasid,  its  meaning,  427,  491 
Crawford  (W.)  on  Alexander  MoncrieSF,  435 
Creature=  drink,  7,  257,  334 
Creepers=irons  in  a  fire-grate,  168 
Crescent,  order  of  the,  364 

Cricket,  its  etymology,  224  ;  notes  on  the  game,  425 
Crockford's,  its  end,  485 
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Cromwell  family,  11,  33,  177,217,  337 

Cromwell  (J.  G.)  on  Cromwell  family,  177 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  pastimes,  85,  219,  334  ;    why 

called  Noll,  268,  392,  514 
Crookes,  urn  burial  at,  50 
Cross  of  Christ,  322,  516 
Crownation=coronation,  73 

Cruikshank  (George),  his  plates  in  'Tim  Bobbin,'  505 
Cumberland  (Margaret  Clifford,  Countess  of),  epitaph 

by,  227,  374 

Cumberland  (pseudo-Princess  of).     See  Serres. 
Cunningham  (Edward  Francis),  later  Calze,  68,  196 
Curfew  enforced  in  Scotland,  52 
Curious  on  Cornish  tokens,  397 
Curls,  cannon,  367,  435 
Currants,  facts  about,  1621-6,  504 
Cursham  (Mary  Ann),  her  biography,  268,  371 
Cust  (L.)  on  Edward  Francis  Cunningham,  68 
Cuttle  Secundus  on  Dublin  to  London  in  1770,  243 
Cyprus  colour,  289,  432 
D.  on  Cadogan,  492 

"  Fool  in  the  middle,"  412 
French  ladies,  95 
Majesty,  the  title,  51 
Medals,  Peninsular,  471 
Nelson  (Lord),  367 
Precedence,  order  of,  213 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  371 
"Two  blades  of  grass."  24 
Wordsworth  (W.),  "Vagrant  reed,"  511 
D.  (A.  H.)  on  marriage  ring,  117 
D.  (E.)  on  Lady  Bountiful,  95 
Carnival,  529 
Guiot  (R.  F.),  471 
Surnames  of  married  women,  127 
D.  (E.  S.)  on  Mazarine  Bible,  234 
D.  (F.  W.)  on  Bewick:  Roscoe's  Tansillo's     Nurse,' 

365 

'Hudibras,'  Part  L,  244 
D.  (R.)  on  Fluelen,  Swiss  place-name,  293 
D.  (T.)  on  Cardinal  Beaton,  447 

Brown  (John),  189 

Dakin  (E.)  on  flight  of  the  albatross,  385 
Cyprus  colour,  432 
Prayers,  family,  114 
Temple  Bar,  485 

Dallas  (J.)  on  the  bend  sinister,  401 
Damant  (M.)  on  surnames  of  married  women,  298 
Dancing  in  church,  254 
Dane's  skin=freckles,  93 
Danish  kings  of  Dublin,  447 
Dante,  lines  from,  148,  237  ;  and  Valerius  Maximus, 

189 

Darkling,  use  of  the  word,  135 
Dasent  (J.  R.)  on  Privy  Council  register,  327 
Daughter  pronounced  "dafter,"  77,  198 
Davenport  (Elizabeth).     See  Roxalana. 
1  David,  the  Son  of  Jesse,'  Scripture  operetta,  228.  376 
David  (W.  H.)  on  surnames  of  married  women,  210 
Davies  (F.  R.)  on  collection  by  Capt.  Cook,  474 
Davies  (Sir  John)  and  Manningham's  '  Diary,'  305 
Davies  (T.  L.  O.)  on  Bp.  Sparrow's  '  Rationale/  49 
Davis  (F.)  on  ny  or  ney  in  place-names,  57 
Dean  (J.)  on  charitable  bequests,  169 
Deane  (W.)  on  Baroness  Bellasis,  17 
De  Bohun= Carey,  247,  417 


De  Bosco  (C.)  on  French  ladies  in  1810,  67 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  his  crystal,  306 
Deedes  (C.)  on  boot-tops,  29 

Ytene=New  Forest,  368 
Defoe  (Daniel),  and  his  descendants,  194  ;  original  of 

Moll  Flanders,  307 
De  la  Pole  Abbey,  its  history,  408 
De  la  Pole  (Sir  Thomas),  his  wife,  151 
Delevingne  (Ellen  T.)  on  "keep  your  temper,"  418 

Riddle,  solution  of,  511 
Delevingne  (H.)  on  "Belmont,"  hymn  tune,  512 
Heiberg  and  Menge's  '  Euclidis  Klementa,'  424 

"  Higher  the  monkey  climbs,"  &c.,  132 

Montaigne,  index  to,  76  ;  passage  in,  218 

Prayer- Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  355 
De  Majanes  on  Viemes  family,  449 
Demon  ringing  a  bell,  448 
Denham  (Major),  F.R.S.,  his  biography,  448 
Denning  (Sir  F.)  mentioned  in  'Kenilwortb,'  347 
Denayll  (John),  Serjeant-at-Law  temp.  Henry  VIIL, 

76 

De  Perci  and  Percival  families,  177 
Derailed,  a  new  word,  365,  496 
De  Sancy  diamond,  309,  456 
Devonshire  provincialism?,  306,  356 
Devonshire  (Duchess  of),  song  by,  386,  496 
Dialectic  words,  22,  258 
Diamond,  De  Sancy,  309,  456 
Dickens  (Charles),  inaccuracies  in  '  Barnaby  Rudger 

24,  152;  portraits,  207;  his  ancestry,  265,  374 
Dickensiana,  246 

Dickinson  (H.  B.)  on  "  Jumatoes,"  438 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 'notes  and  correc^ 

tion*i  123,  325,  422 

'  Dies  Irae,'  version  in  '  The  Bearer  of  the  Cross,'  187 
Digby  (Lieut.  William),  his  biography,  59 
Dillon  (Robert  Crawford),  D.D.,  his  biography,  189,  275- 
Diodate  family,  344,  433 
Disraeli  (Benjamin),  notary  public,  258 
Dixon  (G.  A.)  on  Scott  arms,  51 
Dixon  (J.)  on  cannon  curls,  435 

Castor,  507 

"  Cockles  of  the  heart,"  26 

Cricket,  224,  425 

Gabbard,  its  meaning,  149 

Peasantry,  317 

Pen,  early  steel,  306 

Pitt  (W.),  his  last  words,  137 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  76 
Dollar  as  an  English  word,  53,  213 
Doran  (A.)  on  Courtenays  and  Capets,  287 
Dore  (J.  R.)  on  Parker's  Bible,  486 

Prayer-Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  355 
Dorey  (M.)  on  Irish  music,  510 
Dove  images  blessed  by  the  Pope,  289,  491 
Dove  (P.  1C.)  on  Irish  Privy  Council  records,  9 
Draco  and  Leo  banners,  127,  317 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  his  arms,  17,  135  ;  his  voyage 

round  the  world,  186  ;  lines  on,  367 
Drake  (H.)  on  china  plates,  437 

Drake  (Sir  F.),  his  arms,  17 

Orores,  its  meaning,  358 

Precedence  in  church,  15 

Droeshout  (Martin),  his  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  36> 
Druids,  their  chain  of  silence,  368 
Drummond  (Archbishop),  his  character,  324 
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Dublin,  its  Danish  kings,  447 

Dublin  to  London  in  1770,  243,  392 

Dubordieu  family,  71,  213,  398 

Duchess,  the  title,  229,  355 

Duke  with  the  silver  hand,  213,  338,  433,  494 

Dulcarnon,  use  of  the  word,  4S,  76,  130,  257 

Dunbar  (Robert  Nugent),  his  biography,  508 

Dunham  (Samuel  Astley),  LL.D.,  his  biography,  69 

Dunn  (E.  T.)  on  « Hudibras,'  77 

Durlock,  place-name,  489 

"Dutch  News":  "Dutch  Mail,"  204 

Dyer  (Sir  James),  Chief  Justice  temp.  Elizabeth,  177 

E.  on  Pontifex  family,  513 

E.  (E.  M.)  on  heraldic  query,  468 

E.  (H.  D.)  on  marriage  allegations,  531 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  Dean  Milman's  'Samor,'  149 

Paraphernalia,  its  meaning,  106 

Pothooks,  226 

"  Stew  in  their  own  grease,"  366 
E.  (R,)  on  the  lily  of  Scripture,  152 
Earthquakes  in  England,  14,  58 
Earwaker  (J.  P.)  on  churchwardens'  accounts,  447 

Lay-stall,  ley-stall,  or  lea-stall,  464 
Easter  Island,  statue  from,  1 68 
Easton  (Edward),  bookseller,  of  Salisbury,  96 
Eaton  (Daniel  Isaac)  and  'Ecce  Homo,'  35,  355 
Ebblewhite  (E.  A.)  on  a  harp,  186 

Twain  (Mark),  24 
Eblana  on  Richard  Martin,  35 
Eboracum  on  Ela  family,  452 

Scroope  of  Upsall,  488 
Ebsworth  (J.  W.)  on  songs,  76 
Eclipses  seen  in  England,  14,  58 
Eddystone  Rocks,  historical  data  respecting,  19 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  varying  fortunes,  249,  375 

Oak  carving,  349 

Walters  (Lucy),  249 

Weeping,  passage  on,  325 
Edinburgh,  earthen  mound  at,  89,  152 
Edinburgh  University,  unpublished  history,  387,  453 
Editorial  mistake,  225,  317 
Egg-water  and  warts,  128,  212 
Ela  family,  149,  452 
Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  149,  238,  336 
Eliot  family,  247,  328 
Elizabethan  primer,  187 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Courtenay  family,  430 

Earthquakes,  eclipses,  and  comets,  14 

Ruskin  surname,  71 

Ellis  (F.)  on  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  489 
Ellis  (G.)  on  glass  cannon,  328 

Dee  (Dr.  John),  306 

Devonshire  (Duchess  of),  song  by,  386 

Franklin  (B.),  his  magic  picture,  48 

Fur  seal  trade,  415 

4  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and  Eve,'  218 

Hallet  (Benjamin),  468 

Puppy  (Signor),  328 

Ellia's  '  Early  English  Pronunciation,'  index  to,  508 
Emerson  (Thoman),  emigrant  to  New  England,  449 
Endorsation  =  endorsement,  96 
England,  religions  and  sauces  in,  49  ;    Christians  in, 

in  Roman  times,  449 
English,  slipshod,  85,  157,  278 

English    kings,   lines    on    their    deaths,    66 ;     their 
descendants,  229,  354,  453,  513 


English  words,  their  Northern  forms,  525 
English  (Mr.)  inquired  after,  106 
Englishmen  selling  their  children,  148,  294 
Enigmas,  Bolognian,  7  ;  "  We  rule  the  wo^ld,"  509 
Environs  and  suburbs,  their  difference,  236,  292,  491 
Epigrams : — 

"  Knocking  down  Old  Sarum,"  248,  392,  513 

'  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  205 

Ram-hunting,  289,  416 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  410 

"  Three  colonels  in  three  distant  counties  born," 

40,  211 
Epitaphs  :— 

Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,  165 

Candish  (Richard),  in  Hornsey  Church,  227,  374 

Caryl!  (Sir  Thomas),  in  Shipley  Church,  34 

Crosfield  (T.),  in  Hendon  Churchyard,  206,  335 

Cutt  (Alice),  twice  married,  331 

Dupont  (Jean  Francois),  at  St.  Peter  Martin's, 
Bedford,  226 

"  Great  Jove  has  lost  his  Ganymede,  I  know," 
34,  106,  174,  331,  455 

"  Heer  thearthly  mansion  of  a  hevenly  minde," 
331 

"  Here  Lies  a  Chain  of  Gold,"  39 

'•Here  lies  a  piece  of  Christ,"  39 

"  Here  lies  Horatio  Palavazene,"  106 

"  Here  rest  my  old  bones,"  41 

Lethieullier  (Smart),  in  Little  Ilford  Church,  407, 
454 

Muggleton  (Ludovick),  in  Spinning-wheel  Alley, 
155 

Raynsford  (Elizabeth),  in  Shipley  Church,  171 

"Two    grandmothers,   with    their    two    grand- 
daughters," 95 

"We  were  not  slayne  but  raysed,"  388,  512 
Ernst  (0.  W.)  on  Cold  Harbour,  333 
Erpingham  (Sir  Thomas),  his  age  at  Agincourt,  14 
Erskine  family  of  Balgonie,  534 
Eapinasse  (Mr.)  quoted,  528 
Essays,  manual  for  composing,  68,  198 
Essex  county  arms,  307 
Este  on  "  Dull  as  a  fro,"  177 

Manx  language,  271 

Palimpsest,  modern,  445 

Shakspeare  (W.),  36,  93 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year  temp.  Elizabeth,  35 
Eucharist,  mistake  concerning,  226,  312,  476 
Eucharistic  elements,  poisoning  by,  206,  314,  477 
Euclid,  names  given  to  propositions,  48,  76,  130 
'  Euclidis  Elements,'  Heiberg  and  Menge's,  Books  I. 

to  III.,  424 

European  Museum,  a  National  Gallery,  246 
Evans  (E.  T.)  on  antiscarp,  136 

Lancers  in  the  British  army,  75 

Pory  (Dr.)  and  parish  registers,  108 

Volunteers,  12 

Women  in  red  cloaks  as  soldiers,  37 
Evans  (G.)  on  the  October  Club,  167 
Evelyn  on  Claiborne  of  Westmoreland,  9 
Everard  (H.)  on  British  standards  in  America,  35 

Talavera,  468 
Everitt  (A.  T.)  on  Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  238 

Rosamond  Clifford,  372 
Evetts  (James),  his  family,  488 
Exchequer  memoranda,  222 
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Extirpate  rail,  9 

F.  on  Bloomsbury  in  1660,  387 

Fouke  (Sir  Bartholomew),  128 
F.S.A.Scot.  on  French  ladies  in  1810, 190 

St.  Elene  the  virgin,  216 
F.  (F.  J.)  on  Dean  Colet,  505 

Cranbourne  Alley,  466 

Peasantry  :  Population,  265 

Rings,  betrothal  and  marriage,  285 

Sovereign  and  half-sovereign,  268 
F.  (J.)  on  Scotland  and  Liberalism,  173 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  altarage,  49,  292 

Birks,  its  meaning,  528 

Bishops  in  distress,  387 

Gadroon  or  guadroon,  408 

« God  and  the  King,'  448 

Goose,  boiled,  504 

Laystall  or  layrestall,  531 

Orders,  religious,  10 

Rings,  marriage  and  betrothal,  475 

St.  Peg,  356 

St.  Wilfred's  Needle,  58 

F.  (R.  J.)  on  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society,  234 
F.  (T.  F.)  on  French  surname,  515 
F.  (T.  W.)  on  French  emigration  to  America,  408 
F.  (W.)  on  'Manuel  des  Curez,'  528 
F.  (W.),  2,  on  Scots  kirk  session  records,  378 
F.  (W.  C.  L.)  on  numeration  of  rupees,  177 
Faber  on  Le  Fevre  surname,  69 
Fahie  (J.  J.)  on  'House  that  Jack  Built,'  67 

Rosary,  its  use,  518 

"Twopenny  damn,"  33 

Zeuxis  and  Parrhasiua,  223 
Fairies  in  '  Melusine,'  364,  456,  534 
Fairs,  statute,  28,  192 
Faina  on  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  198 

"  Pingues  lampades,"  193 
Farecost  =  ship,  129 
Farley  (A.)  on  General  Hodgson,  248 
Farmer  (Capt   George),   his  portrait  and  biography, 

409,  473,  537 

Farren  (Miss  E.),  her  ancestors,  153 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  at  the  Old  Bailey  Court- 
house, temp.  Charles  I.,  521 
Fea  (A.)  on  Kirby  Hall,  195 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  28,  69 

Stocks  and  the  pillory,  9 
Fechter  (Charles  Albert),  his  birth,  248,  351 
Feltre  (Due  de)  and  the  Clarke  family,  257 
Female  or  woman,  6 
Fenwick  (Lady),  her  tombstone,  156 
Feraulas  (Squire),  allusion  to,  247 
Fernow  (B.)  on  Anti-Gallican  Society,  293 
Feudalism,  remnant  of,  244 
Fiascoes--=  bottles,  505 
Firebrace  family  Bible,  387 
Fireworker  of  H.M.  Office  of  Ordnance,  195 
Firstly,  use  of  the  word,  269,  393 
Fish  names  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  '  Cookery  Book,'  148.  212, 

397 

Fishwick  (H. )  on  Flemish  weavers,  508 
FitzPatrick  ( W.  J.)  on  Irish  House  of  Commons,  356 

Mulock  (Miss),  535 
Flanders  (Moll),  original,  307 
Fleet  Lane  and  the  Fleet  Ditch,  55 
Fleming  (J.  B.)  on  nepos-  or  nepus-  gable,  65 


Flemish  weavers,  their  emigration  to  England,  508 

"  Flemynge  of  wriches,"  48,  76,  130 

Flood  (Henry),  his  biography,  108,  236 

Florence,  its  arms,  321,  363 

Flower  (Sir  Charles),  his  biography,  69,  134 

Floyer  (J.  K.)  on  Yorkshire  pedigrees,  138 

Fluelen,  Swiss  place-name,  149,  293 

Foley  family,  27 

Folk-lore:— 

Bed  turned  on  Friday,  246 

Blackbirds  poisoning  their  young,  148,  191 

Bleeding,  charm  to  stop,  18 

Blood  charms,  56,  67 

Bowing  to  a  black  man,  348 

Charms  to  influence  the  devil,  347,  453 

Egg-water  and  warts,  128,  212 

Fly  superstition,  247 

Horsehairs,  animated,  33,  253 

Lincolnshire,  67 

Looking-glass  covered  at  death,  507 

Pirn-,  165 

Rheumatism,  confirmation  a  cure  for,  415,  531 

Toothache,  sympathetic  cure  for,  244 

Wheat  and  plums,  485 

Whooping  cough,  cure  for,  5,  176 
Folk-tale  of  master  and  servant,  55 
Fonblanque  (E.  B.  de)  on  Bromflat :  Lowther,  237 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  192 
Fonts,  their  age,  97 
Fop,  French  phrases  for,  366 
Ford  (John),  his  'Fame's  Memoriall,'  3 
Forewent  and  forwent,  128,  193,  298 
Forsook  used  as  a  participle,  168,  354,  493 
Fortunes,  varying,  249,  375 
Foster  (J.  J.)  on  Badbury  Rings,  208 

Mixtillio,  its  meaning,  288 

Prior  (Matthew),  228 

Revolution  of  1688,  268 

Foster  (Sir  Michael),  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  29 
Fouke  (Sir  Bartholomew),  his  biography,  128,  277 
Fowke  (F.  R.)  on  Arthur  Coke,  489 
Fowler  (W.  W.)  on  name  for  missel-thrush,  105 
Fox  (Charles  James),  his  speeches,  469 
Fox  (Henry),  first  Baron  Holland,  28 
Fox  (R.)  on  dancing  in  church,  254 
Foxgloves  called  poppies,  19,  175 
France  :  Roi  des  Fran<jais,  454 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  his  magic  picture,  48  ;  anecdote 

of,  427 

Fraser  (Sir  W.)  on  'Ingoldsby  Legends/  134 
Frazer  (W.)  on  blood  charms,  56 

Irish  music,  510 

Irish  portraits,  318 
Freelove  (W.)  on  Defoe,  194 

Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  477 
French  emigration  to  America,  1789-1815,  408 
French  glossary,  mediaeval,  346 

French  ladies,  their  customs  in  1810,  67,  95,  190,  295 
French  phrases,  287,  366 
French  surname,  its  heraldry,  409,  515 
French  (A.  D.  W.)  on  heraldry  of  French  surname,  409 

Seals,  ancient,  248 
Friendly  Brothers,  Society  of,  8 
Fringe  :  "  No  fringe,"  137 
Fringford  Church,  carved  heads  in,  208,  333 
Frith,  painter,  89 
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Frost  (F.  C.)  on  varying  fortunes,  375 

Frost  (John),  the  Chartist,  9 

Froude  (J.  A.)  and  Ireland,  94 

Frowyke  (Lord),  temp.  Henry  VIIL,  169,  295,  494 

Fruit  trees,  early,  446 

Fry  families,  27,  215 

Fry  (E.  A.)  on  Fry  families,  27 

Goldwyre  family,  14 
Fry  (G.  S.)  on  Hanger  Taylefer,  308 
Fullarton  family,  168 

*  Fum  and  Hum,  Two  Birds  of  Royalty/  293 
Fur  seal  trade,  letter  on,  445 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  fairies  in  '  Melusine,'  364 
G.  (A.)  on  ancient  marriage  certificate,  46,  314 

Peacock's  '  Church  Furniture,'  346 
G.  (B.  W.)  on  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  31 
G.  (E.  L.)  on  Doctors  of  the  Church,  76 

Grandison  (John),  357 

Heresiarchg,  female,  72 

Hobby :  Hobby-horse,  314 

Lease  for  999  years,  416 

Salisbury  campanile,  377 
G.  (G.)  on  Robert  Nugent  Dunbar,  508 
G.  (G.  L.)  on  Comber  family,  235 

Manningham  (Thomas),  D.D.,  295 
G,  (H.  L.)  on  Capt.  Cartwright,  88 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  Margaret,  Lady  Bourchier,  94 
G.  (J.  H.)  on  arms  on  church  window,  328 
G.  (J.  W.  M.)  on  Charles  Albert  Fechter,  351 
G.  (R.  A.)  on  Alexander  Moncrieff,  435 
G.  (W.)  on  Bolognian  enigma,  7 

'  Ingoldsby  Legends,'  69 

Gabbard,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  149,  392 
Gable,  nepos-  or  nepus-,  65 
Gadroon  or  guadroon,  its  etymology,  408,  457 
Gadsby  and  Catesby  surnames,  488' 
Gaelic  phonetic  spelling,  109 
Gaidoz  (H.)  on  "  Orores,"  437 
Gale,  an  Irish  rent  terra,  72 
Galileo,  his  treatment  by  the  Inquisition,  9,  113,  158, 

230,  272,  310,  350    ' 

Galloway  (Earl  of)  in  Burke's  '  Peerage,'  145 
Gardiner  (A.)  on  "  Poverty  knocker,"  396 
Gardiner  (R.  F.)  on  'Beautiful  Snow,'  449 

Bellinghara  (John),  337 

Bond  family,  95 

"Burning  question,"  174 

Caddee,  its  meaning,  353 

Callow,  its  meaning,  513 

Christ  Hospital  or  Christ's  Hospital,  177 

Convertisseur,  French  word,  326 

Cross  of  Christ,  516 

'Diary  of  a  Nun,'  408 

Dollar  as  an  English  word,  53 

"  Double  entendre,"  197 

Dubordieu  family,  71,  398 

Dulcarnon,  257 

'  East  Lynne,'  214,  397 

Endorsation,  96 

English,  slipshod,  278 

English  kings,  their  deaths,  66 

Forsook,  493 

Gunn  family,  195 

Hailstone  (Prof.),  188 

Hatters,  237 

Henchman,  its  etymology,  318 


Gardiner  (R.  F.)  on  Homer  in  English  hexameters,  254 

Irish  House  of  Commons,  455 

Le  Fevre  surname,  376 

Leven,  Loch,  131 

Longfellow  (3.  W.),  37 

"  Music  hath  charms,"  &c.,  53 

"Norn  deplume,"  49 4 

Novels,  keys  to,  72 

Only=except,  405 

Orreries,  434 

Paraphernalia,  218 

Percival :  De  Perci,  177 

Pont  or  Ponte  family,  135 

Pre-existence,  51 

Rally,  use  of  the  word,  1 7 

Rheumatism,  confirmation  a  cure  for,  415 

Ruskin  surname,  233 

Shakspeariana,  105,  405 

Suburbs  and  environs,  236 

Surnames  of  married  women,  298 

Survival,  485 

Wallet,  its  definition,  293 
Gardiner  (S.  R.)  on  Hugh  Peters,  394 
Gardner  (W.  M.)  on  Comworth  family,  327 

Cromwell  family,  34 
Garter  motto,  485 

Gasc  (F.  E.  A.)  on  "Nom  de  plume,"  494 
Gattin,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  204,  398,  41  £» 
Gatty  (A.)  on  "  Bolt  out  of  the  blue,"  212 

'  In  Memoriam,'  275 

Nelson  (Lord),  bis  dress  at  Trafalgar,  406 

Pitt  (William),  his  last  words,  23 

Rosary,  its  use,  288 

Volunteers,  their  origin,  12 
Gatty  (A.  S.)  on  Baroness  Bellasis,  17,  239 
Gatty  (H.  K.  F.)  on  sundial  motto,  468 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain^ 

68,  234 

Gentleman,  his  "  distinctive?, "  248,  317 
Gentlemen  at  Arms,  their  standard,  528 
Geology,  early  use  of  the  word,  348,  491 
George  III.,  his  jubilee,  7,  115,  258 
German  proverb,  365 
"  eschwister,  its  meaning,  429 
Gibbon  (Edward)  on  Photius  and  Montagu,  45 
Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  Elizabethan  primer,  187 
Forewent  and  forwent,  194 

Surnames  of  married  women,  210,  297 
Gribbs  (J.  W.  M.)  on  Goldsmith  in  Venice,  296- 
Gibson  baronetcy  and  family,  167,  274,  415 
ibson  (H.)  on  "  Jordeloo,"  15 

Nocturnal  noises,  16 
idding,  Little,  its  church,  223 
Clifford's  Buildings,  their  locality,  429 
jrig-bishop,  origin  of  the  phrase,  468 
"  ilbert  (H.  M.)  on  a  letter  of  Burns,  23 
Gilchrist  (M.)  on  Lieut. -General  Middleton,  38 

ilnaore  (W.)  on  the  lady  magistrate,  536 
Gipsies,  songs  of  English,  288,  397 
las  (Capt.),  his  biography,  89,  216,  297 
lasse  (Mrs.),  fish  named  in  her  'Cookery  Book,'  148> 
212,  397 

leaning  bell,  248,  417 
Glossary  of  old  French,  346 
Hyde  (W.  D.)  on  Sir  F.  Denning,  347 
God  and  the  King,'  a  book,  448 
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"God  eave  the  Queen,"  extra  verse,  147,  255 

Godfrey=  Churchill,  468 

Gods  of  Olympus,  article  on,  29 

Goethe  (J.  VV.  von)  and  the  note  of  sadness  in  English 

poetry,  267,  373 
*  Golden  Legend,'  a  Pope  on,  73 
Golden  rose'blessed  by  the  Pope,  289,  491 
Golding  (C.)  on  Bale  family,  209 

Cromwell  family,  34 

Fairs,  statute,  192 

Ytene  =  New  Forest,  512 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  was  he  ever  in  Venice  ?  187,  296 
Goldwyer  or  Goldwire  family,  13,  138 
•Goodchild  (W.)  on  Lace  =  Ambrose,  229 
•Goodfellow  (J.  G.)  on  John  Caspar  Leyden,  484 
Goodman  (Richard),  of  Carlisle,  his  biography,  426 
Goodridge  (H.  A.  H.)  on  discoveries  at  the  Banks 
Museum,  383 

Comber  family,  32 

Cromwell  family,  192 

Yorkshire  pedigrees,  138 
-Goose,  boiled,  504 
Gooseberry,  its  etymology,  204,  252,  311,  351,  415, 

421,  489 

<*ordon  (General  Charles  George),  his  sect,  307 
Gospel  in  Wales,  164 
•GOBS,  surname  and  name  for  a  hat,  488 
Gossip,  its  modern  use  in  the  old  sense,  485 
-Gould  family,  509 
-Gow  family,  116 

Grandison  (John),  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1327-69,  268,  357 
Grant  (James),  his  unpublished  writings,  387,  453 
Grass  :  "  Two  blades  of  grass,"  24 
-Graves  (A.)  on  George  Barnard,  372 

Bulkley  (C.  F.),  351 

Farmer  (Capt.  George),  473 

Leech  (John)  and  Mulready,  396 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  352 

•Gray  (G.  J.)  on  school  and  college  magazines,  111 
Gray  (P.)  on  Mackenzie's  MS.  Baronage,  8 
Gray's   Inn,   masks   and   revels  at,   106;    Thomas  a 

Becket  anniversary,  306 

<Grazebrook  (H.  S.)  on  Brindley,  Foley,  Jackson,  27 
•'  Greater  London,'  inaccurate  quotation  in,  407,  454 
Greatrakes  (Valentine),  an  editorial  blunder,  225,  317 
•"Grecian  Stairs,"  54 
Greece,  title  of  its  king,  28,  51 
Greek  inscription,  367 
Green  (E.)  on  "  0  Sapientia,"  527 

Te  Deum,  "  munerari  "  or  "  numerari "  in,  534 
Greenfield  (B.  W.)  on  Greville  arms,  215 
Greenwich,  Ranger's  Lodge  at,  427,  517 
Gretna  Green  marriages,  329,  496 
Greville  arms,  47,  215 
Griffinhoofe  (H.  G.)  on  Aberjzele,  168 

Ceramic  manufacture,  474 

Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  336 

English  selling  their  children,  294 

Epitaphs,  335,  512 

Rosamond  Clifford,  497 
Griffith  (H.)  on  Comber  family,  112 
Grignion  (Charles),  jun.,  portrait  painter,  409,  473 
Grimsthorpe  Castle,  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh's  designs  for,  47 
Grinatead,  East,  its  seal,  133 
Grissen=stair8,  64 
Groom  (Ann),  her  pedigree,  208 


Groome  (F.  H.)  on  Ann  Groom,  208 

Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  Rev.  A.  T.  Russell,  468 

Grotius,  his  descendant  in  the  Charterhouse,  34 

Growoll  (A.)  on  *  David,  the  Son  of  Jesse,'  376 

Grundy  (Mrs.),  original,  280 

Gues,  its  meaning,  228,  394 

Guess:  "Another  guess,"  16 

Guiot  (R.  P.),  artist,  427,  471 

Gunn  families,  54,  195,  332 

Gurnall  (William),  1617-79,  208,  335 

H.  on  «  Barnaby  Rudge,'  24 

H.  (A.)  on  the  sobriquet  Albs',  53 

America,  its  etymology,  314 

Blyden  (Edward  W.),  LL.D.,  429 

Cadency,  177 

Lease  for  999  years,  176 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  37 

Marriage  certificate,  ancient,  197 

Maurice  the  Firebrand,  128 

Menges :  St.  Menges,  348 

O'Keefe  (Adelaide),  396 

Orores,  its  meaning,  358 

Paris  Garden,  Blackfriars,  74 

Verner's  law,  429 

H.  (C.)  on  knighting  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  353 
H.  (E.  B.)  on  reprint  of  Shakspeare  folio,  9 
H.  (E.  S.)  on  Clarke  family  and  the  Due  de  Feltre,  257 
H.  (F.  M.)  on  the  lily  of  Scripture,  277 
H.  (ET.  de  B.)  on  mistake  concerning  the  Eucharist,  312 
H.  (J.)  on  "  Music  hath  charms,"  &c.,  174 
H.  ( J.  B.)  on  '  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion,  428 
H.  (R.  H.)  on  convicts  sent  to  the  colonies,  395 

Copley  (Col.  Christopher),  394 

Marriage  certificate,  ancient,  314 

Waugh  (Major  John),  375 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  Bronte  family,  505 
H.  (T.  J.)  on  Capt.  Glass,  89 
H.  (W.)  on  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  363 

Caxtons,  prices  given  for,  137 

Evetts  (James),  488 

Wordsworth  (W.),  "  Vagrant  reed,"  05 
H.  (W.  F.)  on  "  New,  not  true,"  &c.,  476 
H.  ( W.  S.  B.)  on  Cooke's "Topographical Library," 294 

Cornish  tokens,  94 

Dialectic  words,  258 

Mackenzie's  '  Maritime  Survey,'  209 

Pine's  'Tapestry  Hangings  of  House  of  Lords,'  428 

Rocks,  sea-girt,  their  names,  107 

Yeo  (William),  Vicar  of  Wolborough,  92 
Haberdon  and  its  peculiar  tenure,  136 
Hackett  (F.  W.)  on  the  name  Alwyne,  388 
Hackwood  (R.  W.)  on  daughter  called  "  dafter,"  77 

Surnames  of  married  women,  298 
Hailstone  (E.)  on  Buxton,  345 
Hailstone  (Prof),  his  biographv,  188,  316 
Hailstones  perforating  iron,  409 
Hair  turning  suddenly  white,  195,  415 
Hall  (A.)  on  Carington  Bowles,  337 

Chaucer  restored,  167 

Dane's  skin= freckles,  93 

Durlock,  place-name,  489 

Havant,  496 

Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  256 

Magna  Charta,  153 

Malabar,  Jewish  government  in,  536 

Meres  (Francis).  316 
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Hall  (A.)  on  ny  or  ney,  suffix  in  place-names  56 

Perceval  (Spencer),  his  assassination,  32 

Philology,  its  first  principles,  18,  275 

Reculvers,  396 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  99 

St.  Martin  of  Tours,  467 

Samphire,  407 

Shakepeare  (W.),  descendants  of  his  sister,  413 

Shakspeariana,  105 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  325,  538 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year  temp.  Elizabeth,  34 

Warda  Fori,  156 

Hall  (J.  E.)  on  Huguenot  families,  1 18 
Hall  (W.)  on  Elizabeth  Pole,  426 
Hallen  (A.  W.  C.)  on  Christ  or  Christ's  Hospital,  54 

Maslin  pans,  57,  451 

Myddelton  (Sir  Hugh),  38 

Shakspeare  (W.),  descendants  of  his  sister,  413 
Hallet  (Benjamin),  his  performances  when  a  child,  468 
Hallet's  Cove,  its  locality,  409,  473 
Halliwell-Phillipps  (J.  0.)  on  Dr.  Franklin,  427 
Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  its  wreck,  189,  296,  477 
Haly  (J.  S.)  on  Bishop  of  Hereford,  318 

Ireland,  its  arms,  505 

Irish  language,  305 

"June,  glorious  First  of,"  444 

Order  of  the  Crescent,  364 

Police,  early  use  of  the  word,  346 

Surnames  of  married  women,  298 

Union  Jack,  486 

Hamblin  (Miss)  inquired  after,  389 
Hamilton  (Lady),  autograph  inscription,  526 
Hamilton  (W.)  on  school  and  college  magazines,  110 

Onwhyn  (T.) :  Peter  Palette,  527 

Parody  and  burlesque,  97 
Hampshire  plant-names,  19,  175 
Handford  on  the  curfew  in  Scotland,  52 

Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  296 

Nelson  (Lord),  his  dress  at  Trafalgar,  516 
Hand-shaking,  origin  of  the  custom,  408,  492 
Hankey  (J.)  on  volley  firing  over  soldier's  grave,  367 
Hardman  (E.)  on  demon  ringing  a  bell,  448 
Hardman  (I.  W.)  on  a  letter  of  Burns,  323 

Eucharistic  elements,  314 

Swift  (Dean),  letter  of,  364 
Hardy  (C.  F.)  on  Charlotte  Bronte,  152 

Livery  of  seisin,  150 

Hardy  (F.  J.)  on  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  37 
Hardy  (H.)  on  confirmation  in  Wakefield  Prison,  484 

Dulcarnon,  use  of  the  word,  48 

Epitaph,  165 

Fleet  Lane,  55 

Hugo  (Victor),  his  will,  326 

Lid  of  Hell,  129 

Poets,  female,  74 

Soldiers'  buttons,  247 

Tea-caddy,  38 

Walters  (Lucy),  358 

Wezand=  windpipe,  447 
Hariage  and  marriage,  466 
Harland  family,  268 
Harman  (T.)  on  Victorian  coins,  208 
Harney  (G.  J.)  on  Lord  Byron,  257,  472 

Carlile  (Richard),  291,  533 

Cobbett  (W.),  his  «  Rural  Hides,'  286 

'Ecce  Homo,'  355 


Harney  (G.  J.)  on  Robert  Owen,  366 

Pitt  (W.),  his  last  words,  317 
Harp,  Welsh  harper's,  186 
Harris  (W.)  on  'Ecce  Homo,'  35 
Hart  (George),  Shakspeare's  descendant,  349,  413 
Harvest  customs,  205,  336 
Harwood  (H.  W.  F.)  on  Brooke  of  Astley,  87 

English  kings,  their  descendants,  453 

Hat,  sou'- wester,  486 
Hats  worn  in  church,  258 
Hatters  and  the  hat  trade,  antiquarian  references  to., 

94,  156,  237 

Hatton  (Sir  Christopher),  his  monument,  309,  395 
Havant,  town  name,  428,  496 
Hawes  (J.)  on  Pontifex  family,  368 
Haworth  (J.  P.)  on  the  siege  of  Bolton,  174 

Cambridge  University  life  in  1550,  486 

Christmas,  503 

Gossip,  485 

St.  S wi thin  =  St.  Satan,  107 

Hayward  (W.  H.)  on  Johnson  and  Miss  Hickman,  3091 
Heaton  (J.  H.)  on  New  South  Wales,  228 
Hedger- Wallace  (K»)  on  agricultural  maxims,  467 
Heiberg  and  Menge's  '  Euclidis  Elementa,'  I.-IIL,  424 
Hellene  on  King  of  Greece,  51 
Hely  family,  328 

Henchman,  its  etymology,  116,  318 
Hendre  family,  408 
Hendrickx,  Dutch  architect,  347 
Hendriks  (F.)  on  arithmetical  books,  341 
Hennin,  its  meaning,  188,  312 
Henry  I.,  his  Saxon  nickname,  509 
Heraldry:— 

Arg.,  fess  gu.  engrailed,  in  base  a  chevron  sa.,  288 

Arms  on  church  window,  328,  494 

Bend  between  five  roses  or  cinquefoils,  468 

Bend  sinister  not  a  mark  of  bastardy,{401,  491 

Cadency,  177,  353 

Chess-rook,  264,  414 

Civet  cat  for  crest,  454 

Crest,  singular,  88 

Fleur delis,  165,  353 

Florentine,  321,  363 

French  surname,  409,  515 

Gu.,  two  bars  or,  in  chief  three  bezants,  329,  494, 
534 

Hamburg  arms,  89 

Irish  arms,  505 

Mitre,  486 

Sword  and  key  in  saltire  impaling  a  pelican,  15 
Hereford  (Bishop  of),  1275,  149,  214,  318 
Heresiarchs,  female,  72,  154,  277 
Hermentrude  on  Alexander  and  John  Baliol,  50 

Bed  turned  on  Friday,  246 

Bromflat :  Lowther,  77 

Candles,  their  symbolic  use,  98 

Cecil  (Lady  Anne),  219 

Children  as  mediators,  417 

Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  238 

' '  God  save  the  Queen,"  255 

Hatters,  94 

Muriel,  Christian  name,  138 

Poets,  female,  73 

"Prickings  of  conscience,"  257 

Rosamond  Clifford,  497 

Stafford  (Archbishop  John),  212 
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Hermentrude  on  surnames  of  married  women,  209 

Way,  in  Shakspeare,  405 
Hesiod  and  Sirius,  466 
Hibberd  (Shirley)  on  the  hop  plant,  391 

•'Soldiers' buttons,"  377 

Hibgame  (F.  T.)  on  precedence  in  church,  135 
Hick  wall  =  woodpecker,  135 
Highland  costume  injurious  for  children,  327 
Hilcock  or  Hylcock  surname,  308 
Hill  at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  152 
Hill  (C.  H.)  on  "  New,  not  true,"  &c.,  395 
Hill  (R.  G.)  on  « Luano  Estacado,'  168 
Hill  (Rev.  Rowland),  his  remains,  66 
Hine  (Mrs.)  on  Creepers  :  Maxer,  168 
Hipwell  (D.)  on  Bunhill  Fields,  337 

Burial-grounds,  disused,  66 

Landor  ( W.  S.j,  epigram  by,  205 

Percy  (Bishop)  on  May  Day  customs,  242 

'  Punch,'  its  founders,  306 

Serres  (Olive),  unpublished  letters  of,  283 
Historic  coincidences,  246 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  Reports,  528 
History  all  awry,  221,  289,  437 
Hit  =  it,  234 

Ho,  vocabulum  silentii,  1 36 
Hobbledehoy,  its  etymology,  523 
Hobby:  Hobby-horse:  Hobler,  118,  314 
Hobson  (E.)  on  regimental  histories,  78 
Hobson  (W.  F.)  on  "  Credo  quia  impossible  est,"  274 

Waterton  family  motto,  277 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Anti-Gallican  Society,  292 

"  Coming  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn,"  323 

Medal,  136 

Southcott  (Joanna),  277 

Tokens,  trade,  471 

Touch  piece,  377 

Hodgson  (General  Studholme),  his  biography,  248,  415 
Hodson  (W.  F.)  on  "  Bolt  out  of  the  blue,"  333 
Holland  (R.)  on  Miss  Cursham,  371 

"  I  'm  a  Dutchman,"  256 

"Soldiers' buttons,"  377 

Home  Circuit  Mess,  lines  read  at  a  meeting,  371 
Homer  in  English  hexameters,  254 
Hone  (N.  J.)  on  the  '  Golden  Legend,'  73 

Pilate,  his  sentence  on  Christ,  254 

St.  Paul's,  its  rebuilding,  334 
Hood  (T.),  'Plea  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,'  13 
Hooper  (J.)  on  blackbirds  poisoning  their  young,  148 

Metaphysics  denned,  109 

"Nothing's  new,"  &c.,  129 

'  Plea  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies,'  13 
Hooper  (R.)  on  an  editorial  mistake,  225 
Hop,  its  scientific  name,  249,  390 
Hope  (H.  G.)  on  descendants  of  Shakspeare's  sister,  414 

War  medals,  449 
Horsehairs,  animated,  33,  253 
Horsey  (J.)  on  Gibson  family,  415 

Potato  snuff-boxes,  517 
Horton  (Jos.  Sidney),  his  biography,  7 
Host  on  order  of  precedence,  188 
*  House  that  Jack  Built,'  Persian  parallel,  67 
Hovenden  on  Walker  family,  108 
Howard  (Catherine),  her  birth  and  portraits,  269 
Howe  (Lord),  his  victory  on  1st  of  June,  1794,  444 
Hubbub,  its  etymology,  52 
Hudson  (J.  C.)  on  bibliographical  terms,  297 


Hudson  (R.)  on  parody  and  burlesque,  195 

Huggins  (Frederick),  Newhaven,  U.S.,  268 

Hughes,  clockmaker,  319,  375 

Hughes  (T.  C.)  on  Johnson  and  Miss  Hickman,  431 

Hugo  (Victor),  his  will,  326 

Huguenot,  its  derivation,  244,  335 

Huguenot  families,  15,  118 

Hume  (David),  "  an  echo  of  Voltaire,"  129 

Humphreys  (A.  L.)  on  Edward  Easton,  96 

Macaulay  (Lord),  passage  in  his  'History,'  374 

Marriage  custom,  96 

Prayers,  family,  114 
Hundred,  its  etymology,  322,  376 
Hunter  family,  108 
Hurrah  !  its  etymology,  508 
Hurricane  at  Roehampton,  1780,  307 
Huskisson  (F.)  on  Ranger's  Lodge,  Greenwich,  517 
Hymn  tune,  "Belmont,"  448,  512 
Hymnology  :    'Dies  Irse,'  187  ;    Eupolis's  'Hymn  to 
the  Creator,' 227  ;  "This  is  the  morn  of  victory," 
228  ;  "  Lead,  kindly  light,"  245,  317  ;   'Hymn  for 
Christmas  Day,'  268 
I.  (H.)  on  longevity,  315 

Ibbetson  (W.  J.)  on  songs  of  English  gipsies,  397 
Idris,  Welsh  name,  276,  352 
Imp,  use  of  the  word,  195,  314 
Imprints,  fictitious,  88,  434 
Ingleby  (H.)  on  Shakepeariana,  185 
Inglis  (R.)  on  Alexander  Allan,  148 

Battye  (Eliza),  308 

Curyham  (Mary  Ann),  268 

'David,  the  Son  of  Jesse,'  228 

Rider  (W.),  M.A.,  88 

Welsh  bards,  169 

Innes  (A.  T.)  on  Scotland  and  Liberalism,  8 
Inns  of  Chancery.     See  Barnard's  Inn. 
Inquests,  proclamations  at,  33 
Ireland,  grants  of  land  to  Royalist  officers,  28 ;  proverb 

quoted  by  Mr.  Froude,  94  ;  its  arms,  505 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  169,  278,  356,  455 
Irish  language,  305 
Irish  music,  works  on,  289,  510 
Irish  portraits,  208,318 
Irish  Privy  Council  records,  9 
Irish  robber,  noted,  110 
Iron  perforated  by  hailstones,  409 
Italian  book  wanted,  36 
Italian  dictionary  published  at  Bologna,  427 
Ivy  Bridge,  Strand,  in  1855,  428 
J.  on  Sir  Thomas  More,  348 
J.  (B.)  on  Waterton  family  motto,  92 
J.  (F.  W.)  on  Earl  of  Arlington,  432 

"Pulling  bacon,"  325 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  old  armour,  413 

Bank  tokens,  196 

Jewel,  sixteenth  century,  189 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  founders,  196 
J.  (W.)  on  Gretna  Green  marriages,  329 

Yew  trees,  374 
Jackson  (F.  M.)  on  'Hymn  for  Christmas  Day,'  268 

Williams  (Abp.),  Hacket's  '  Life '  of,  409 
Jackson  (Thomas),  of  Bristol,  27 
Jackson  (W.  C.)  on  beehive  houses,  369 
Jackson  (W.  F.  M.)  on  Comber  family,  112 
Jacob  the  Apostle  surnamed  James,  14 
James  II.  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  407,  431,  495 
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James  (F.)on  Fullarton  family,  168 
James  (R.  N.)  on  Sandro  Botticelli,  165 

Fleur  de  lis,  353 

Pompadour  (Madame  de),  126 

Richards  (Michael),  66 
Jaydee  on  Richard  Carlile,  337 

Daughter  pronounced  "dafter,"  198 

Missel-thrush,  local  name  for,  217 
Jennyn  on  Col.  Christopher  Copley,  167 
Jerusalem, '  Descriptio  Locorum  Sanctorum  circa,'  187 
Jervis  family  of  Darlaston,  189,  315 
Jewel,  sixteenth  century,  189 
Jewels,  superstitions  about,  507 
Jewish  government  in  Malabar,  487,  536 
Johnson  (8.  J.)  on  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  327 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  at  Twickenham,  1775, 204  ;  and 
Miss  Hickman,   309,  431  ;  his  house  at  Lichfield, 
402  ;  his  definition  of  Whig  and  Tory,  465 
Joly  (J.  R.)  on  Barrington's  *  Irish  Nation,'  147 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  Sebastian  Cabot,  155 

Huguenot,  its  derivation,  335 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  383 

Scotch  burgh  records,  126 

Southcott  (Joanna),  155 
Jones  (W.  J.  W.)  on  an  epitaph,  512 

Huggins  (Frederick),  268 
Jones  (Winslow)  on  Courtenay  family,  430 
Jonson (Ben),  "rare,"  129,  235,  434;  'Commendatory 
Verses'  on,  328  ;  passage  in  '  The  Alchemist,'  385 
Jordeloo,  its  derivation,  15 
Jubilee,  or  jubile,  21  ;  as  an  adjective,  205 
Jubilees,  George  III.'s,  7,  115,  258  ;  of  British  sove- 
reigns, 44,  256;  of  foreign  monarchs,  110;  Queen 
Victoria's,  145,  267 
July  and  its  flowers,  28 
Jumatoes,  its  meaning,  488 
June  1st,  naval  victory  on,  444 
Juverna  on  bishops  in  partibus  infidelium,  176 
K.  (A.  W.)  on  a  sonnet  on  Cowper,  109 
K.  (C.  S.)  on  John  King,  M.P.,  248 

Yarner  family,  295 
K.  (K.  M.)  on  Barren,  213 
K.  (L.  L.)  on  ceramic  query,  309 

Currants,  504 

Pontefract=  broken  bridge,  477 

Printing  press  at  Constantinople,  465 

St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  246 

Tarantelle,  454 

Turks  and  tobacco,  493 
Karkeek  (P.  Q.)  on  Cyprus  colour,  289 
Keats  (John),  his  medical  examination,  166 
Keble  (Joseph),  reference  in  his  *  Reports,'  127,  535 
Keene  and  Andrews  families,  249,  375,  495 
"  Keep  your  temper,"  a  game,  327,  418 
Kelly  (F.  F.),  of  the  '  London  Directory,'  314 
Kelly  (Thomas),  Lord  Mayor  in  1837,  228,  314 
Kemeys-Tynte(St.D.)  on  British  standards  in  America 
35 

Tynte  (Col.),  149 

Ken  (Bishop),  his  schools,  348  ;  his  appeal  for  French 
Protestant  refugees,  348, 453  ;  presents  of  books,  369 
Kenilworth  Priory,  265 

Kennedy  (Horas)and  the  house  of  Uchtrelure,  288,  374 
Kentish  Man  on  Middlesex  and  Essex  arms,  307 
Kerse= cress,  32 
Kerelake  (T.)  on  lease  for  999  years,  176 


Killigrew  on  Fireworker  of  Office  of  Ordnance,  195 

Forewent  and  forwent,  298 
Kind,  an  Irishism,  229,  435 
King  (C.)  on  H.B.  caricatures,  287 
King  (John),  M.P.  for  Enniskillen,  248 
King's  printers,  347 

Kings  of  England,  their  descendants,  229,  354,  453,  513 
Kingsford  (W.  B.)  on  "I  'm  a  Dutchman,"  158 
Kingsley  (Charles),  his  last  poem,  366 
Kirby  Hall  and  medal,  89,  195 
Kirk,  name  on  pack  of  cards,  308 
Kirkland  (W.)  on  ale-tasters,  4 
Kitton  (F.  G.)  on  portraits  of  Dickens,  207 
Knife  and  fork  crossed  after  eating,  89,  177 
Knighthood  :  Order  of  the  Crescent,  364 
Knighting  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  28,  98,  191,  353 
Knights    Hospitallers    of    St.   John    of   Jerusalem, 

extracts  from  Till's  « History,'  135 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  508 
Knollys  family,  164 
4  Kottabos,' No.  8,  109 
Krebs  (H.)  on  Appenzell,  315 
L.  (A.  L.)  on  Galileo,  9 
L.  (F.)  on  tavern  signs,  35 
L.  (J.  K.)  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  135 

Nelson  (Lord),  his  dress  at  Trafalgar,  517 
L.  (W.)  on  '  La  Tige  D<5tach<5e,'  52 
L.  (W.  E.)  on  '  Ranting,  Roaring  Willie,'  7 
Lace -Ambrose,  229 
Lace  =  to  mix  with  spirits,  328 
Lach-Szyrma  ( W.  S.)  on  the  Rows  of  Chester,  189 

English  kings,  their  descendants,  229 

Manx  language,  169 
Lady  of  the  Haystack,  469,  495 
Lamb  (Charles),  his  epitaph,  120,  393  ;   epilogue  by, 

226,  254 

Lamb  (John),  brother  of  Charles,  67 
Lambert  =  Kelly,  347 

Lambert  (John),  Cromwellian  general,  47,  157,  474 
Lampas  :  Pingues  lampades,  108,  193 
Lancers  in  the  British  army,  74 
Landor  (W.  S.),  epigram  by,  205 
Lane  (H.  M.)  on  Duchess,  355 

English  kings,  their  descendants,  354,  453 
<LaTigeDe-tachee,'52 
Latour  (E.)  on  Brudenell  Atkinson,  369 
Latting  (J.  J.)  on  Thomas  Emerson,  449 

Letten  family,  249 

Underbill  (Edward),  367 
Laughton  (J.  K.)  on  Sir  F.  Drake,  186 
'  La  Vie  Humaine,'  52,  174 
Lawrence  (R.  A.)  on  "  Kindly  Scot,"  312 
Lay-stall,  ley-stall,  or  lea-stall,  its  meaning,  464,  531 
Leary  (F.)  on  Manx  language,  270 

October  Club,  274 

Lease  for  999  years  fallen  in,  72,  176,  334,  416,  495 
Lee,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  his  burial-place,  8,  198 
Lee  (A.  C.)  on  Ho,  vocabulum  silentii,  136 

Lease  for  999  years,  495 

Sain,  its  meaning,  275 
Leech  (John)  and  Mulready,  396 
Le  Fevre  surname,  its  various  spellings,  69,  216,  376 
Legg  (J.  W.)  on  Leo  and  Draco,  317 

Missal,  mediaeval  use  of  the  word,  26 

Te  Deum,  "munerari"or  "numerari"in,  147,434 

Vestments  of  blue,  254 
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Legg  (T.  W.)  on  altar  flowers,  476 

Legh  family  of  Lyme,  155 

Le  Lossigel  (H.)  on  King  George  of  Greece,  28 

Leo  and  Draco  banners,  127,  317 

Leslie  (C.  K.)  on  King's  End  car,  97 

Letten  family,  249 

Letters  first  press-copied,  117 

Leven,  Loch,  etymology  of  its  name,  131,  234 

Leyden  (John  Caspar),  his  Christian  name,  484 

Liberalism  and  Scotland,  8, 173 

"  Library  of  Translations,"  228 

Libri  (Guglielmo),  catalogues  of  his  collections,  228 

Lichfield,  Dr.  Johnson's  house  at,  402 

Lid  of  Hell,  129,  217 

Lig=lie  or  lay,  205 

Lily  of  Scripture,  152,277 

"Lhnina  Apostolorum,"  its  meaning,  133,  276 

Lincoln,  imp  of,  195,  314 

Lincoln,  its  mayors  and  bailiffs,  169 

Links  with  the  '45,  41,  125,  184,  242,  283 

Literary  Club,  57 

Literator=fa^ratewr,  452 

Littlehampton,  its  parish  church,  368,  490 

Livery  of  seisin,  150 

Lloyd  (Robert),  author  of  'The  Country  Box,'  9,  115 

Lloyd  (W.  W.)  on  S.W.S.,  monogram,  86 

Shakspeariana,  103 
Locker-Lampson  (F.)  on  Hanger's  Lodge,  Greenwich, 

427 

Lockhart  (Sir  George),  his  portrait,  326 
Loftie  (Rev.  W.  J.),  his  *  History  of  London  '  and  the 

population  of  Middlesex,  26 

Logeman    (W.    S.)  on   Skeat's    'Etymological    Dic- 
tionary,' 84,  162,  282 

London,  date  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  49,  152  ;   arms 
of  the  City,  68,  235  ;   beer-drawers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, 139  ;    M.P.s  in  1563-67,  243,  332,  450 ;  Lord 
Mayors  of  foreign  extraction,  444 
London  Bridge,   Norden's  engraving  of,  58;    books 

published  on,  164 
Longevity,  remarkable,  203,  315 
Longfellow  (H.  W.)  styled  a  poetaster,  37 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  on  October  29th,  49,  152 
Lord  Mayors  of  foreign  extraction,  444 
Loveday  (J.  E.  T.)  on  prices  given  for  Caxtons,  137 
Lovell  (W.)  on  relics  of  Burns,  166 

Gray's  Inn,  106,  306 

Kenil worth  Priory,  265 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  founder?,  196 

Beculvers  (1792),  324 

St.  Erkenwald,  6 

Stratton  St.  Michael's,  206 
Lowther  family,  77,  237 
'Luano  Estacado,'  poem,  168,  315 
Lumley  =  Musgrave,  48 
Lundgren  (J.  H.)  on  Morue :  Cabillaud,  278 
Lundy's  Lane,  action  at,  35 
Lyly  (John),  passages  in  his  'Euphues,'  88.  172 
Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Chafts  =  chops  or  chaps,  246 

Chalcedony,  carbuncle,  5 

Charlotte,  Cape,  71 

Earthquakes  and  eclipses,  1 4 

Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  158,  272,  350 

Hereford  (Bishop  of),  214 

Heaiod  and  Sirius,  466 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  50 


Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  444 

Mons  Badonicus,  372 

"Pair  of  balances,"  4 29 

Photiu*,  Montagu,  and  Gibbon,  45 

Prayer-Book  version  of  the  Psalm*,  202,  354 

Senlac,  ancient  name  for  Battle,  525 
M.A.Oxon.  on  the  etymology  of  America,  313 

Architecture,  words  connected  with,  198 

Buckden,  Bunts,  88 

Eddystone  Rocks,  19 

Epitaph,  226 

Forsook,  use  of  the  word,  354 

Frowyke  (Lord),  295,  494 

Gospel  in  Wales,  164 

Gow  family,  116 

Grandison  (John),  357 

Harvest  custom,  336 

Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  267 

Mompox,  its  locality,  135 

Nod:  Mount  Nod:  Noddy,  168 

Orpen,  its  meaning,  194 

Spinning-wheel  Alley,  155 

Tavern  signs,  334 

Whisk  anf  Dandy,  197 

Whitsuntide  fellow,  129 

M.P.  (Ex- Australian)  on  iron  and  hailstones,  409 
M.  (A.  H.  H.)  on  Anti-Gallican  Society,  67 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  Lord  Byron,  472 

Comber  family,  111 

Gooseberry,  490 

Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  145 

Sailors,  female,  536 

St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  436 

Wordsworth  (W.),  his  lines  on  'Lucy,'  456 
M.  (A.  T.)  on  schoolroom  amenities  in  1619,  505 
M.  (C.  B.)  on  Shakspeariana,  405 

Wordsworth  (W.),  "  Vagrant  reed,"  16 
M.  (G.)  on  bend  sinister,  492 

Se%or,  its  meaning,  389 

M.  (H.  A.  St.  J.)  on  Scarborough  warning,  308 
M.  (H.  M.  C.)  on  "Belmont,"  512 
M.  (J.  A.)  on  General  Lambert,  47 
M.  (J.  B.)  on  French  ladies  in  1810,  190 
M.  (L.)  on  the  Volunteers,  13 
M.  (O.)  on  an  old  clock,  409 
M.  (O.  H.)  on  a  nursery  rhyme,  286 
M.  (R.  S.)  on  Mareschals  of  Gildeford,  313 
M.  (W.  M.)  on  a  book-plate,  148 

Translatee  and  translated,  148 
M.  (Y.  S.)  on  Cliffe  family,  89 

Exchequer  Memoranda,  222 

Feudalism,  remnant  of,  244 

Genealogical  and  Historical  Society,  68 

O'Connell  (D.),  his  parody,  211 

Waugh  (Major  John),  128 

Yarner  family,  75 

Macaulay  (T.  B.,  Lord),  passage  in  his  '  History  of 
England,'  287,  374;  his  schoolboy,  485;  his  New 
Zealander,  489 
McC—  (E.)  on  French  ladies  in  1810,  190 

Le  Fevre  surname,  216 

Surnames  of  married  women,  210 

Wallet,  155 
Mackay  family,  368 

Mackay  (J.)  on  'Memoirs  of  John  Macky,  Esq., 
45 
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Mackenzie  (Sir  George),  his  MS.  Baronage  of  Scotland, 

8,  93 ;  his  portrait,  326 
Mackenzie's  'Maritime  Survey,'  209 
Macklin  (Charles),  108,  236 
Macky  (John),  '  Memoirs  of  Secret  Services,   4o 
Macmahon  (D.)  on  Ulster  settlements,  348 
Mac  Robert  on  '  Black  wood's  Magazine,'  149 
Madden  (Sir  F.),  his  collection  of  ballads,  428 
Magazines,  bibliography  of  school  and  college,  5,  1 10 
Magistrate,  lady,  469,  536 
Magna  Charta,  original,  153,  191 
Magna  Cbarta  barons,  a  family  affair,  301,  417 
Magor  =  Mogul,  308,516 
Majesty,  the  title,  28,  51 
Majolier  on  old  armour,  367 
Malabar,  Jewish  government  in,  487,  536 
Maiden  (A.  K.)  on  heraldic  query,  288 

Salisbury,  campanile  at,  533 
Malet  family,  417 
Malet  (H.)  on  old  armour,  413 
Beehive  houses,  437 
Chester,  its  Rows,  258 
Crockford's,  its  end,  485 
Magna  Charta  barons,  417 
Medals,  Peninsular,  518 
Snuff-boxes,  potato,  427 
Malvern  Priory,  bell  at,  24 
Mancksey  Level,  Pevensey,  148.  295 
Manipulator  on  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  521 

Quarles  (Francis),  525 

Manningham  (John),  his  '  Diary '  and  Sir  J.  Davies,  305 

Manningham  (Thomas),  D.D.,  biography,  128, 192, 295 

Man-of-war,  origin  of  the  term,  428 

Mansergh  (J.  F. )  on  sudden  death  of  an  actor,  535 

Cooke's  "Topographical  Library,"  418 

Gooseberry,  490 

Monogram,  448 

Manuscript,  smallest  in  the  world,  226 
Manx  custom  at  capital  trials,  92 
Manx  language,  169,  270 
Marchant  (W.  T.)  on  •  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and 

Eve,'  218 

Mareschals  of  Gildeford,  188,  313 
Margaret  (Queen)  of  Scotland,  her  illuminated  books 

198 

Mark,  its  value,  149 
Marriage  and  hariage,  466 
Marriage  allegations,  their  custody  and  preservation 

425,  531 

Marriage  certificate,  ancient,  46,  197,  314 
Marriage  custom,  strange,  96 
Marriage  ring,  its  legal  value,  117 
Marriage  rings,  why  worn  on  fourth  finger,  285,  475 

of  tobacco,  329 

Marriages  at  Gretna  Green,  329,  496 
Marshall  (E.)  on  "Agreeing  to  differ,"  109 
Appeal  in  cases  of  pardon,  330 
Architecture,  words  connected  with,  197 
Bassus,  313 

Beatification  and  canonization,  196 
Bequests,  charitable,  333 
Bibles,  marginal  notes  to,  514 
Book-plate,  212 
Brown  (John),  333 
"  Burning  question,"  50 
Chalfield,  Great  stone  masks  at,  287 


larshalt  (E.)  on  descriptions  of  Chamouni,  215 
Cider  versus  wine,  213 
Cornelia,  her  letters,  352 
Cyprus  colour,  432 
Dante,  lines  from,  238 
Duke  with  the  silver  hand,  213 
Eddy  stone  Rocks,  19 
Gentleman,  his  "  distinctives,"  317 
Glass  (Capt.),  216 
Gleaning  bell,  417 
'  Golden  Legend,'  73 
Gretna  Green  marriages,  496 
Gurnail  (William),  335 
Hair  turning  suddenly  white,  195,  415 
Hand-shaking,  492 
Heresiarchs,  female,  155 
"  Lvmina  Apostolorum,"  133 
London,  its  City  arms,  235 
' 'Make  no  bones,"  137 
Manx  language,  271 
Martin  (Kichard),  132 
Maule  (Justice),  176 
Metaphysics  defined,  215 
'  New  English  Dictionary,'  333 
Olympus,  267 

Oxford  founders,  their  portraits,  196 
Parasols,  their  history,  392 
"Pingues  lampades,"  193 
"Prickings  of  conscience,"  257 
Sage  on  graves,  236 
{Sain,  a  new  verb,  128 
St.  Brandan,  197 
Solon  and  Croesus,  312 
Sparrow  (Bishop),  his  'Rationale,'  173 
Swaddy  =  soldier,  276 
Tarantelle  and  tarantula,  371 
Themes,  manual  for  composing,  198 
Trailbaston,  470 
Urn  burial,  50 

Winchester,  its  "  true  roll,"  334 
Yew,  its  old  spellings,  532 
Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  "  Another  gues?,"  16 

Anti-Gallican  Society,  152 

Arlington  (Earl  of),  433 

Bastinado,  its  meaning,  75 

Byron  (Lord),  his  'Childe  Harold,'  512 

Charms,  453 

Cider  versus  wine,  214 

Dillon  (Crawford),  275 

Dulcarnon,  131 

Eaton  (Daniel  Isaac),  36 

Farmer  (Capt.  George^,  473 

Grandison  (John),  357 

Hand-shaking,  493 

Horsehairs,  animated,  33 

Johnson  (Ur.)  at  Twickenham,  204 

Jubilee  of  George  III.,  258 

Keene  and  Andrews  families,  376 

Knife  and  fork,  177 

Longfellow  (B.  W.),  37 

Macaulay  (Lord),  passage  in  his  '  History,'  3  74 

Orders,  religious,  11 

Parody  and  burlesque,  195 

Prayers,  family,  114 
"  Prevented  from,"  393 

Puppy  (Signer    455 
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Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  quarter- waiter,  334 

Rosary,  its  use,  392 

Routh  (Dr.),  51 

St.  Elene  the  virgin,  216 

Samphire,  530 

Servants,  their  correction,  36 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  253 

Theft  from  want,  415 

Triers  appointed  by  Cromwell,  432 

Turks  and  tobacco,  412 

Woodpecker=hickwall,  136 
Marshall  (F.  A.)  on  Extirp=to  rail,  9 

Quarles  (F.),  his  '  Virgin  Widow,'  57 

Shakspeariana,  388 
Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  Mr.  Stodart,  157 
Marshall  (J.)  on  Carington  Bowles,  337 

Cadogan,  its  meaning,  467 

Convicts  shipped  to  the  colonies,  1 34 

Morris  (C.),  his  '  Lyra  Urbanica,'  528 

Primero,  poem  on,  275 

Puppy  (Signor),  454 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  his  '  Last  Supper,'  192,  332 

Weight  bearable  by  a  man,  386 
Marshall  (Mary)  on  Jervis  family,  315 
Marson  (Mr.),  of  Holborn,  7 
Martello  Tower  on  chess-rook  of  heraldry,  264 
Martin  (Richard),  his  biography,  35,  132 
Martin  (W.)  on  Peel  Castle,  447 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  relic  belonging  to,  79,  192 ;  her 
tercentenary,  81,  121,  281,  361 ;    the  eye-witness's 
account  of  her  execution,  361,  381,  443;   her  hair 
and  perukes,  441 ;  error  concerning,  245,  417;  and 
her  secretary  Chatelar,  a  picture,  285,  352 
Maskall  family,  344 
Maskell  ( J.)  on  poisoning  by  Eucharistic  elements,  206 

Fluelen,  Swiss  place-name,  293 

Sack  used  as  Communion  wine,  457 

St.  Nicholas  ad  Macellas,  467 

White  (Tristram),  428 
Maslin  pans,  57,  310,  451 
Mason  (C.)  on  Firebrace  family  Bible,  387 

Marriage  allegations  at  Peterborough,  425 

Piedmont,  military  events  in,  367 
Mason  (J.  T.)  on  Sir  William  Thomson,  509 
Massage,  its  derivation,  175 
Master  and  servant,  a  folk-tale,  55 
Match  wick  (W.)  on  a  tavern  sign,  205 
Ma  teman=  Lollard,  8 
Mathews  (C.  E.)  on  a  medal,  295 
Matrimony,  kind  sayings  about,  466 
Maule  (Baron)  on  the  pauper  bigamist,  89,  176 
Maurice  the  Firebrand,  1 28 
Maxer,  its  meaning,  168 
Maxwell  (H.)  on  bend  sinister,  491 

Cunningham  or  Calze  (E.  F.),  196 

English  words,  their  Northern  form,  525 

Leven,  Loch,  234 

Magna  Cbarta,  191 

"Rifolderol,"&c.,  470 
May  Day  customs,  Bishop  Percy  on,  242 
May  (Thomas),  his  '  Mirrour  of  Mindes,'  261 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  passage  from  Cowper,  268 

Dulcarnon,  130 

Idris,  Welsh  name,  352 

Solomon's  Avon,  467 
Maypole  custom,  73 


Mazarine  Bibles,  28,  115,  234 

Medals,  with  double  heads,  69,  136,  295 ;  Kirby  Hall, 
89,  195;  Napoleonic,  149;  their  preservation,  149; 
Peninsular,  449,  471,  518 
Menges,  Menge,  and  St.  Menges,  348,  436 
Mercers'  Hall,  its  architecture,  507 
Meres  (Francis),  'Palladis  Tamia,'  168,  316 
Merry  (G.  F.  T.)  on  cannibalism  of  soldiers,  224 
Metaphysics  defined,  109,  215 
Middlesex  county  arms,  307 
Middlesex  Visitation  in  1663,  327 
Middleton  (Lt.-Gen.),  first  Ear  of  Middleton,  38,  53 
Mill  (A.)  on  descendants  of  Shakspeare's  sister,  349 
Milman  (Dean),  his  '  Samor,'  149 
Milton  (John),  tablet  at  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  309, 

378,  434;  Carlyle  on,  429 
Mint,  its  Masters,  387,  474 
Misprints.     See  Printers'  errors. 
Missal,  mediaeval  use  of  the  word,  26 
Missel- thrush,  local  name  for,  105,  217 
Mitre  in  heraldry,  486 
Mixtillio,  its  meaning,  288 
Mompox,  its  locality,  135 
Monckton  (H.  W.)  on  appeal  in  cases  of  pardon,  330 

Wager  of  battle,  461 

Moncrieff  (Alexander),  his  biography,  328,  435 
Monograms,  S.W.S.,  86  ;  double  C,  448 
Mons  Badonicus,  its  locality,  208,  372 
Montagu  (Bishop),  Gibbon  on,  45 
Montaigne,  index  to,  76  ;  passage  in,  218 
Montrose  (James,  Marquis  of),  his  birthplace,  409 
Moore  (C.  T.  J.)  on  Keene  and  Andrews  families,  249 

Sack  used  as  Communion  wine,  287 

Sheridan  (R.  B.)  and  Peter  Moore,  365 

Webb  (Richmond),  449 
Moore  (J.  C.)  on  Creature=drink,  334 

'  Greater  Gods  of  Olympus,'  29 

"Knocking  down  Old  Sarum,"  392 

Shakspeariana,  474 

Waterton  family  motto,  1 8 
Moore  (Peter),  M.P.,  and  Sheridan,  365 
Moore  (Thomas),  poem  by,  127,  212 ;  had  he  a  brother 

Abraham?  430 

Morainville  (E.)  on  Courtenay  family,  431 
Morden  (Oliver),  his  murder,  269 
Morden  (Robert),  map  engraver,  188 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  imitation  of  Horace  by,  348 
Morfill  (W.  R.)  on  '  My  Maryland,'  224 
Morris  (C.),  his  'Lyra  Urbanica,'  528 
Morris  (J.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  382 
Morton  family  of  Oxfordshire,  344 
Morue  :  Cabillaud,  their  difference,  78,  278,  371 
'  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,'  163 
1  Mother  Goose's  Tales,'  385 

Mottoes:  "Defence,  not  defiance,"  12,  177;  "Better 
kinde  frende  than  fremd  kind,"  18,  92,  236,  277, 
513;    "De  rebus   et   actis,"   309;    sundial,    468; 
chimney  porch,  527  ;  "  Sapiens  qui  assiduus,"  528 
Moule  (H.  J.)  on  Leo  and  Draco.  127 

Oxford  University  Library,  first,  409 

Salisbury,  campanile  at,  455 
Mount  (C.  B.)  on  Blazer = flannel  coat,  72 

Cargo,  slang  word,  9,  370 

Carried = rapt,  449 
Muir  (H.  S.)  on  an  enigma,  509 
Mulock  (Miss),  her  surname,  367,  413;  her  family,  535 
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Mulready  envelope  caricatured,  396 
Muney=weak  and  sickly,  286 
Murdriere,  its  etymology,  30 
Muriel,  Christian  name,  1 38 
Murray  (J.  A.  H.)  on  arquebus,  233 
Busby,  its  derivation,  27 

By-boat,  its  meaning,  167 

Cad,  before  1850,  188 

Calaber  fur,  67 

Callow,  applied  to  land,  207 

Calumet,  its  etymology,  207 

Camp-shed  :  Camp  shot,  288 

"Candid  friend, "34 7 

Candle  rent,  327 

Cannon  curls,  367 

Canoe,  first  pleasure,  387 

Cantilever:  Canton,  488 

Caravan,  504 

Car-goose,  507 

"Cave  in, "347 

Forewent  and  forwent,  193 

"Make  no  bones,"  210 

"On  the  cards,"  507 
Mus  in  Urbe  on  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  434 

Suburbs  and  environs,  491 
Mus  Rusticus  on  saraen  stones,  206 
Mus  TTrbanus  on  blue-stockingism,  15 

Cromwell  (0.),  his  pastimes,  219 

Kelly  (Thomas),  314 
Music,  Irish,  289,  510 

Myddelton  (Sir  Hugh),  his  death  and  burial,  37 
N.  (E.  S.)  on  Society  of  Friendly  Brothers,  8 
N.  (F.)  on  Caxton's  '  Game  of  the  Chesse/  25 
N.  (G.)  on  arquebus,  96 

French  ladies  in  1810,  190 

"  Highlander's  promise,"  487 

Hobby  :  Hobby-horse  :  Hobler,  118 

"  Horn  of  Queen's,"  374 

Kind,  an  Irishism,  435 

Leven,  Loch,  234 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  37 

Overlain  and  overlaid,  96 

Playtes  :  Cogship  :  Farecoft,  129 

Porchas,  its  meaning,  126 

Sain,  its  meaning,  275 

Solar  myths,  comic,  154 
N.  (J.)  on  regimental  history,  127 
N.  (J.  St.)  on  altarage,  172 

Dollar  as  an  English  word,  213 
N.  (K.)  on  Alwyne,  534 
N.  (P.)  on  tokens,  88,  194 
N.  (R.)  on  china  plates,  334 
N.  (V.  A.)  on  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  46 
Names,  local,  and  the  Celtic  occupation,  1.  90  134. 

170,  249  ;  curious,  47 
Napier  and  Ettrick  (Lady)  on  song  by  the  Duchess 

of  Devonshire,  496 

'  Napoleon  in  the  Other  World,'  69,  211 
Nativity,  hymn  on,  228 
Nelson   (Horatio,  Lord),  portrait  at  Stamboul,  367, 

434  ;  his  dress  at  Trafalgar,  406,  516 
Nelson  (W.  F.)  on  Whiakam  Dandy,  299 
Nemo  on  Allhallow?,  Bread  Street,  309 

Beaumont  Trust,  107 

Byng  (Admiral),  178 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  325 


Nemo  on  J.  A.  Frpude  and  Ireland,  94 

Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  232 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  135 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  49,  152 

Macaulay  (Lord),  his  'History  of  England,'  287 

Misprint,  485 

Newspapers,  old  London,  89 

Perlin  (Etienne),  his  '  Description  des  Royaulmes 
des  Angleterre,'  342 

"  Prickings  of  conscience,"  128 

Ratcliffe  (Charles),  506 

St.  Mildred  Mild,  384 

Shorter  (Sir  John)  and  Bunyan,    61,   101,  142, 
181,  262 

Soldiers,  their  alleged  cannibalism,  369 

Subscription,  national,  95 

Thornbury  ( W.),  his  '  Old  and  New  London,'  285 

Tower  of  London,  489 
Nepos-  or  nepus-  gable,  65 
Neville  family,  co.  Kildare,  110 

New  English  Dictionary.'     See  Philological  Society. 
New  South  Wales,  lines  on,  228 
New  Zealander,  Macaulay 's,  489 
Newberry  (P.  E.)  on  Kerse=eress,  32 

Muriel,  Christian  name,  138 
Newell  family,  co.  Devon,  448 
Newman  (J.  H.),  "  Lead,  kindly  light,"  245,  317 
Newnham  (J.)  on  regimental  colours,  429 
Newspapers,  old  London,  89 
Newton  (A.)  on  an  editorial  mistake,  317 

Tavern  signs,  35 

Ney,  suffix  in  place-names,  56,  133,  349 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  Blue  Peter,  237,  355 

George  III.,  his  jubilee,  116 

Jonson  (Ben),  235,  328,  385 

Lyly  (J.),  his  'Euphues,'  172 

"  Make  no  bones,"  211 

Manningham  (John),  his  'Diary,'  305 

Paraphernalia,  218 

Pilot  fish  and  shark,  245 

Quarter-wayter,  249 

Samphire,  529 

Shakspeariana,  104,  185,  303 

'  bir  Gyles  Goose-cap,'  45 
Noah,  a  Biblical  name  for  a  woman,  505 
Noble  (T.  C.)  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  Lichfield,  402 
Nocturnal  noises,  16 

Nod  :  Mount  Nod  Road  :  Mount  Noddy,  168 
Noel  (L.)  on  Yorkshire  proverb,  447 
Noises,  nocturnal,  16 
Noll=Oliver,  268,  392,  514 
Nomad  on  Duke  with  the  silver  hand,  433 

MagnaCharta,  191 
Norbury  (W.)  on  Pepper  Alley,  373 
Norden  (J.),  his  '  London  Bridge,'  58 
Norfolk,  notes  on  Rye's  '  History,'  221,  289,  437 
Norman  era,  "good  old,"  214 
Norman  gizer=  missel- thrush,  105,  217 
Norris  (H.)  on  Archbishop  Stafford,  168 
Norton  (C.  L.)  on  master  and  servant,  55 
Norwich,  Tombland  Fair  at,  148 
Novels,  keys  to,  72 

Nursery  rhymes :    "  What 's  in  the  cupboard  ? "  166; 
"  Ena,  mena,  mona,  mite,"  286,   370;    "Twelve 
pears  hanging  high,"  448,  511 
Ny,  suffix  in  place-names,  56, 133,  349 
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O.  on  French  ladies  in  1810,  295 

Hennin,  its  meaning,  312 
"  0  Sapientia,"  or  great  O's  of  Advent,  527 
O.  (H.  L.)  on  Courtenay  family,  430 
O.  (M.)  on  General  Lambert,  474 
O.  (S.)  on  Pycroft's  '  Oxford  Memories,'  15 
Oak  carving,  349 

O'Connell  (D.),  his  parody,  40,  211 
October  Club,  167,  274,  394 
O'Keefe  (Adelaide),  her  poems,  396 
Oldfield  or  Owfield,  M.P.,  47 
Oldys  (William),  his  manuscripts,  87,  190 
Oliver  (J.)  on  General  Gordon,  307 
Olympus,   its    "Greater   Gods,"   29;   altitude   of  its 

heights,  267,  316,  474 
Only=except,  405 
Onwhyn  (T.),  artist,  527 
'  Opera  Glass,'  periodical,  110 
Orders,  religious,  10,  154 
Orores:  "Salle  des  Orores,"  247,  358,  437 
Orpen,  its  meaning,  15,  194 
Orreries,  travelling  entertainments,  348,  434 
Other  as  a  plural,  406 
Overlain  and  overlaid  as  participles,  96 
Owen  (Robert)  referred  to  as  Richard,  366 
Owfield  or  Oldfield,  M.P.,  47 
Oxford  University,  portraits  of  founders  of  colleges, 

109,  196;  "Horn  at  Queen's,"  308,  374 
Oxford  University  Library,  first,  409 
Oxon.  on  Horas  Kennedy,  288 
P.  (C.)  on  General  Lambert,  157 

Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  113 
P.  (H.)  on  'Articles  and  Injunctions,'  389 
P.  (M.  D.)  on  Wyon's  five-guinea  piece,  108 
P.  (M.  E.  A.)  on  animated  horsehairs,  33 
P.  (P.)  on  Legh  family  of  Lyme,  155 

Medal  with  double  heads,  295 

Sykeside,  its  meaning,  213 

Tavern  signs,  116 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  anodyne  necklace,  394 

Geology,  early  use  of  the  word,  348 
P.  (W.  F.)  on  Charles  Dickens,  265 

Feraulas  (Squire),  247 

Jubilee  as  an  adjective,  205 

Woffington  (Peg),  208 

Paene  Caecus  on  ppectacles  and  short  sight,  345 
Page  (J.  T.)  on  '  Greater  London,'  407 

Hatton  (Sir  C. ),  his  monument,  309 

"Rifolderol,"&c.,  414 

Southcott  (Joanna),  277 
Page  (W.  G.  B.)  on  hatters,  156 
"  Pagota,  The,'  story  from  the  French,  48 
Painter's  blunder,  388,  493 
Palette  (Peter),  artist,  527 
Palimpsest,  modern,  445 

Pallas  Athene  =  Shaking  Goddess  of  Athens,  66 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  '  .New  English  Dictionary,'  285 
Pancake  bell,  93 
Papillon  family,  47 
Parallel  passages :    Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  165, 

312 ;  Goldsmith  and  Cowper,  364 
Paraphernalia,  its  meaning,  106,  217 
Parasols,  their  history,  209,  392 
Parden  (S.)  on  '  Luafio  Estacado,'  315 
Paris  Garden,  Blackfriars,  61,  74,  178 
Parker  (Admiral),  chief  mourner  at  Nelson's  funeral,  285 


Parkinson,  clockmaker,  319,  375 

Parkinson  (J.  C.)  on  walking-stick  with  inscription, 

49 

Parliamentary  committees,  evidence  before,  428 
Parody  and  burlesque,  97, 195 
Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis.     See  Zeuxis. 
Parry  (J.  H.)  on  Rees  ap  Thomas,  494 
Parry  (T.  H.)  on  Danish  kings  of  Dublin,  447 
Partington  (E.)  on  the  siege  of  Bolton,  174 

Lloyd  (Robert),  114 

Orders,  religious,  10 
Passover  custom  in  Algeria,  326,  495 
Paterson  (A.)  on  proclamations  at  inquests,  33 
Patterson  (R.  S.)  on  Lieut.  W.  Digby,  59 

Lancers  in  the  British  army,  74 

"Music  hath  charms,"  &c.,  54 

"  Plaster  scratch,"  century  old,  6 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  Arbor  Day  in  Canada,  85 

Garter  motto,  485 

Hamilton  (Lady),  526 

Horton  (Jos.  Sidney),  7 
Paviel,  its  meaning,  149 
Payen-Payne  (De  V.)  on  altarage,  172 

« Barnaby  Rudge','  152 

Cecil  (Lady  Anne),  316 

Epitaph,  174,  455 

Glass  (Capt.),  216 

Hailstone  (Prof.),  316 

Napoleon  literature,  211 

Payne  (Stephen),  328 

"  Pingues  lampades,"  193 

Sain,  its  meaning,  275 

Towne  (Leonard),  476 

Winchester,  true  Roll  of,  190 
Payne  (Stephen)  and  his  son,  328 
Peacock  (K.)  on  Barnard's  Inn,  24 

Candles,  their  symbolic  use,  27 

Dialectic  words,  22 

Fleur  de  l!s,  165 

Grecian  Stairs,  55 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  245 

Peart  (Dr.  Edward),  247 

Potter  (Hugh),  M.P.,  217 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  new  "  Abbotsford  "  edition,  22 

Snob,  use  of  the  word,  127 

Somerby,  co.  Lincoln,  526 

Towne  (Leonard),  308 

Peacock's  '  Church  Furniture,'  missing  MS.,  346 
Pearson  (Capt.),  of  the  Serapis,  473,  537 
Peart  (Dr.  Edward),  his  writings,  247,  336 
Peasantry,  use  of  the  word,  265,  317,  494 
Peel  Castle,  Isle  of  Man,  318,  447 
Peel  (Sir  Robert)  and  Birmingham,  468 
Pembroke  (Earls  of),  book  on,  388 
Pembroke  (Herbert,  Earl  of),  his  arms,  31 
Pen,  early  steel,  306 
Penance,  public,  last,  469 
Penance  house,  389 
Peninsular  medals,  449,  471,  518 
Penny  (C.  W.)  on  hats  worn  in  church,  258 
'People  I  have  Met,'  its  author,  109 
People's  Palace  and  the  Beaumont  Trust,  107 
Pepper  Alley  mentioned  by  Johnson,  88,  191,  373 
Perceval  (Spencer),  his  assassination,  31 
Percival  and  De  Perci  families,  177 
Percy  (Bishop)  on  May  Day  customs,  24'J 
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Perlin  (Etienne),  his  '  Description  des  Royaulmes  des 

Angleterre,'  342,  458 
Pesock  quoted,  448 

Peterborough  (Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of),  76 
Peters  (Hugh),  quotation  from  his  '  Tales  and  Jests,' 

365  ;  his  character,  394 
Philautus  on  Lyly's  '  Euphues,'  88 
Phillips  (J.)  on  Mr.  English,  106 
Philological   Society,  its  '.New  English  Dictionary,' 

227,  285,  333 

Philology,  its  first  principles,  18,  70,  275 
Photius,  Gibbon  on,  45 
Pickford  (J.)  on  Earl  of  Arlington,  433 

Block,  headsman's,  445 

Byng  (Admiral),  25 

Cromwell  family,  34 

Dante,  lines  from,  148 

Farmer  (Capt.  George),  537 

Ten  wick  (Lady),  156 

French  ladies  in  1810,  296 

Gabbard  or  gabbart,  392 

Henchman,  its  etymology,  116 

Heraldic  query,  15 

Heresiarchs,  female,  154 

"  Higher  the  monkey  climbs,"  &c.,  132 

Keene  family,  375 

"Knocking  down  Old  Sarum,"  513 

Lig,  Yorkshire  word,  205 

"Limina  Apostolorum,"  276 

Lockhart  (bir  George),  326 

Mackenzie  (Sir  George),  326 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scot*,  281,  285,  443 

Perceval  (Spencer),  his  assassination,  31 

Peterborough  (Earl  of),  76 

Piel  Castle,  455 

Precedence  in  church,  15 

'  Redgauntlet,'  old  melody  in,  269 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley,  201 

Tavern  signs,  256 

Unfortunate= unhappy,  266 
Picton  (Sir  J.  A.)  on  Blind-house=parish  lock-up,  171 

Bunyan  (John),  144 

Jubilee  or  jubile,  21 

Mulock  (Miss),  413 

Paraphernalia,  217 

"  Ri  fol  de  rol,"  &c.,  469 

Suburbs  and  environs,  292 

Piedmont,  military  events  in,  1690-96,  367,  452  515 
Piel  Castle,  318,  455 
Pierpoint  (R.)  on  animated  horsehairs,  253 

Quotations,  157 
Pigott  (W.  G.  F.)  on  arms  in  church  window,  494 

Numismatic  query,  110 
Pilate,  his  sentence  on  Christ,  254 
Pillories,  modern,  9,  115 
Pilot  fish  and  shark,  245 
Pine's   'Tapestry  Hangings  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

428 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Hon.  Robert  Cecil,  528 

Densyll  (John),  Serjeant-at-Law,  76 

Knollys  family,  164 

London  M.P.s  in  1563-7,  243,  450 

Owfield  or  Oldfield,  M.P  ,  47 

Potter  (Hugh),  M.P.,  68 
Pins,  superstition  about,  165 
Pithemus,  its  meaning,  H9 


Pitt  (William),   his  last  words,    23,    137,  317;    his 

speeches,  469 

"Plaster  scratch,"  century  old,  6 
Playte=ship,  129 

Plomer  (H.  II.)  on  Ramicus,  Danish  bishop,  387 
Plumptre  (E.  H.)  on  asparagus,  388 

Ken  (Bishop),  348,  369 

Wesley  (Charles)  and  Eupolis,  227 

Workhouses,  philanthropic,  369 
Poem  wanted,  268 
Poet  versus  poet,  85 

Poets,  female,  from  Sappho  to  Mrs.  Browning,  73 
Pole  (Elizabeth),  emigrant  to  New  England,  426 
Police,  early  use  of  the  word,  346 
Pollard,  its  etymology,  222 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  "  Padilla,"  126 
Pont  or  Ponte  family,  135 
Pontefract=broken  bridge,  477 
Pontifex  family,  368,  513 
Poole  families,  349,  452,  477 
Poole  (Rachel)  on  Ford's  'Fame's  Memoriall,'  3 
Pope  (Alexander),  bibliography,  307 
Poppies  called  red- weed,  19,  175 
Population,  use  of  the  word,  265,  317,  494 
Porchas,  its  meaning,  126 
'Portico,  The,'  magazine,  208,  534 
Pory  (Dr.)  and  parish  registers,  108 
Poseidon,  the  god,  29 
Potato  snuffboxes,  427,  517 
Pothooks  and  hangers,  226,  318,  393 
Potter  (Hugh),  M.P.  in  the  Long  Parliament,  68,  217 
Pottle=  strawberry  basket,  365,  436 
Poverty  knocker = weaver,  328,  396 
Powell  (H.  Y.)  on  Lundy's  Lane,  35 
Pratt  (G.  C.)  on  Tombland  Fair,  Norwich,  148 
Pratt  (H.)  on  the  'Squire's  Pew,'  28 
Prayers,  family,  113 

Precedence,  in  church,  15,  135  ;  below  C.B.,  188,  213 
Pre-existence,  Western  references  to,  8 
"  Prevented  from,"  use  of  the  words,  269,  393 
Price  (F.  G.  H.)  on  the  correction  of  servants,  36 
Prices,  their  relative  value,  29 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  522 

'  Authentic  Memoirs,'  316 

Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  189 

'  Hudibras,'  Part  I.,  418 

Lamb  (Charles),  epilogue  by,  226 

Madden  collection  of  ballads,  428 

'Mother  Goose's  Melodies,'  163 

'  Mother  Goose's  Tales,'  385 

Pope  (A.),  bibliography,  307 

*  Redgauntlet,'  old  melody  io,  535 

Robin  Hood,  329 

Rossetti  (Dante  Gabriel),  481 

'  Solon  and  Croesus,'  530 

'  Songs  and  Carols,'  228 

Songs  of  English  gipsies,  288 

'  Titana  and  Theseus,'  376 
Prime  family,  529 

Primero,  the  game,  poem  on,  205,  275 
Primrose,  six-leaved,  189 
Prince  (C.  L.)  on  animated  horsehairs,  33 

Servants,  their  correction,  36 

Tell  (William)  and  the  apple,  335 

Triers  appointed  by  Cromwell,  432 
Printers,  King's,  347 
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Printers'  errors,  485 

Printing  press  at  Constantinople,  465 

Prior  (Matthew),  his  birthplace,  228,  436 

Privy  Council  registers,  327,  374 

Procul  on  Bassus,  129 

Prophecy : ' '  When  Andrew  shall  unite  with  James,"  48 

Prosaist  =  prose-writer,  369 

Prout  (S.  G.),  artist,  48,  93 

Proverbs,  in  Quarles's  'Virgin  Widow, ' 57 ; on  national 

characteristics,  202,  476 
Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 
Agreeing  to  differ,  109 
Agricultural,  467 

All  wise  men  are  of  the  same  religion,  236 
Andrew  Miller,  308,  336 
Bolt  out  of  the  blue,  212,  333 
.     Bones  :  Never  make  old  bones,  165 
Burning  question,  50,  174 
Candid  friend,  347,  454 
Canvas  :  To  receive  the  canvas,  469 
Cards  :  On  the  cards,  507 
Cat  in  hell  without  claws,  367 
Cave  in  :  Calve  in,  347 
Caw  me,  caw  thee,  293 
Children  six  foot  high,  528 
Christmas,  503 
Cockles  of  the  heart,  26 
Credo  quia  impossible  est,  176,  274 
Crow's  age,  386,  532 
Damn  :  Twopenny  damn,  32 
Dirty  acres,  466 
Dog's  interest,  505 
Double  entendre,  86,  197 
Dutchman  :  I'm  a  Dutchman,  25,  158,  256 
Dutchman  :  To  stoke  the  Dutchman,  348,  452 
England  a  purgatory  for  servants,  202,  476 
Fool  in  the  middle,  386,  412 
French,  287 

Fro  :  As  dull  as  a  fro,  177 
German,  365 

Giblets  :  To  join  giblets,  268,  511 
Gilroy's  kite,  529 
Half  seas  over,  526 
Highlandman's  promise,  487 
Horn  :  Coming  out  of  little  end  of  the  horn,  323 
Ireland  and  England,  94 
Kindly  Scot,  168,  311 
Make  no  bones,  137,  210 
Medicus  curat,  natura  sanat,  465 
Miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  77 
Monkey  :  The  higher  a  monkey  climbs,  &c.,  132 
Norn  de  plume,  17,  331,  494 
Nothing 's  new,  and  nothing 's  true,  and  nothing 

matters,  129,  257,  394 
Piping  hot,  327,  472 
Playing  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan,  509 
Poets'  corner,  487 
Prickings  of  conscience,  128,  257 
Pulling  bacon,  325 
Punch  :  As  pleased  as  Punch,  49 
Pypen  in  an  ivy  leaf,  108 
Scarborough  warning,  308 
Sharp  as  bottled  porridge,  48 
Skin  of  my  teeth,  213 
Sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  408 
Sleeveless  errand,  38 


Proverbs  and  Phrases  :— 

Soul  above  buttons,  227,  333 

Stew  in  their  own  grease,  366,  397,  475 

True  not  new,  new  not  true,  188,  395,  476 

Unto  this  last,  348,  416,  513 

Whitsuntide  fellow,  129 

Yorkshire,  447 

Psalmanazar  (George),  his  real  name,  429,  496 

Psalms,  their  Prayer-Book  version,  202,  354,  512 

Pugh  (H.)  on  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  325 

"Pulling  bacon,"  325 
Punch,'  its  founders,  306 

"  Puppy  (Signer),"  caricature  of  Giu.  Puppo,  328,  454 

Purton  (H.  B.)  on  "  Pingues  lampades,"  193 
'*  Receive  the  canvas,"  469 

Pycroft's  'Oxford  Memories,'  15 

Pyne  (C.  A.)  on  Noll  =  Oliver,  514 

"  Q.  in  the  Corner,"  pseudonym,  287 

Quandary,  early  use  of  the  word,  220 

Quarles  (Francis),  words  and  phrases  in  his  'Virgin 
Widow,'  57  ;  an  incident  in  his  life,  525 

Quarter-wayter,  his  office,  249,  334 

Quotations  :— 

A  grateful  sense  of  favours  past,  169 

As  autumn  leaves  on  Belimaroo,  129 

But  I,  whose  eyes,  389,  538 

By  the  poisoned  wells  of  life,  289 

Dreams  of  Jupiter,  88 

Each  year  has  its  season  of  bloom  and  blight,  269 

East  or  west,  home  is  best,  329 

First  worship  God  ;   he  that  forgets  to  pray,  10 

Forgive  your  laureate  if  he  flings  away,  371 

I  have  made  no  vow,  389 

I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going,  450,  518 

Lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up,  &c.,  389,  458 

Long  do  they  live,  nor  die  too  soon,  10 

Munera  ista  Fortunae  putatis  ?  88,  157 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

53,  174 

Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi  vel  ecclesiae,  116, 178 
Of  thine  unspoken  word  thou  art  master,  389 
Of  what  avail  the  casket,  29,  159 
Oh  !  Father,  let  me  be,  29 
Oh  !  give  me  liberty !  509 
Our  critics  should  be  our  comrades,  169 
Our  homes  are  here  too  narrow,  269,  437,  458 
Paddy  McManus  new  come  from  Drumshambo,  29 
Peace  to  his  ashes  !  he  has  served  mankind,  169 
Pingues  lampades,  108,  193 
Rocking  on  a  lazy  billow,  239 
Scarlet  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  88,  157 
Se  sub  serenis  vultibus,  7 
She  was  not  very  beautiful,  169 
Siderum  sacroa  imitata  vultus,  389,  458 
Sun  that  gilds  the  hills  of  Siah  Lung,  129 
The  quickening  worship  of  our  God  survives,  329 
The  tale  is  told,  the  tale  in  telling  grows,  329 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower,  10 
The  waves  became  his  winding  sheet,  367 
There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight,  340,  358, 

380 

Thus  in  glory  was  he  seen,  388,  515 
Time  is  all  too  short  for  all  love's  living,  509 
'Tis  a  dull  sight,  289 
Tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse,  129 
Ugly  all  over,  88,  157 
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Quotations  : — 

What  was  their  sweet  desire  ?  329,  378 
When  cockle  shells  turn  silver  bells,  260,  296 

Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand,  389 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity,  169,  239 
R.  on  Eees  ap  Thomas,  307 
B.  (A.)  on  Appenzell,  269 
K.  (B.)  on  letters  of  Cornelia,  187 

Medals,  their  preservation,  149 
K.  (C.)  on  Turks  and  tobacco,  368 
R.  (C.  de)  on  '  Russie  Juive,'  8 
R.  (F.  N.)  on  Sir  Edward  Gibson,  167 

Moncrieff( Alexander),  328 
R.  (J.  J.)  on  Baddesley  Clinton,  267 
R.  (J.  L.)  on  the  Rows  of  Chester,  355 
R.  (M.)  on  sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  429 
R.  (M.  H.)  on  Brougham,  98 

'Ingoldsby  Legends,'  134 

Whiskam  Dandy,  46 
R.  (P.)  on  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  1247,  187 

Jerusalem  manuscript,  187 
R.  (R.)  on  Banbury  ale,  194 

Bible,  Parker's,  535 

Bibles,  marginal  notes  to,  255,  515 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  276 

Chafts=jaws,  373 

Dulcarnon,  131 

"Join  giblets,"  511 

Mazarine  Bible,  115 

Parallel  passages,  312 

"  Prickings  of  conscience,"  257 

Psalms,  their  Prayer-Book  version,  512 

Samphire,  530 

"  Stew  in  their  own  grease,"  475 

Tapers  used  as  weapons,  213 

Watchet  plates,  173 

Way,  in  Shakspeare,  405 

Wrinkle,  its  slang  meaning,  474 

York,  statue  at,  536 
Radcliffe  (J.)  on  heraldic  query,  494 
Radman,  its  meaning,  309 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  lines  on,  509 
Rally,  use  of  the  word,  17 
Ram-hunting,  289,  416 
Ramicus,  Danish  bishop,  387 
Randall  (J.)  on  "Appointed  to  be  read,"  114 

Kelly  (Thomas),  314 

Mulock  (Miss),  367 
Randolph  (E.)  on  a  singular  crest,  88 

"New  not  true,"  &c.,  477 

Ratcliffe  (Charles),  titular  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  506 
RatclifFe  (T.)  on  Banbury  ale,  46 

Barnard  (W.),  clockmaker,  248 

"  Dutch  News"  :  "  Dutch  Mail,"  204 

Fairs,  statute,  192 

"  I  'm  a  Dutchman,"  158 

Muney  =  weak  and  sickly,  286 

"  Never  make  old  bones,"  165 

"Pleased  as  Punch,"  49 

Pothooks  and  hangers,  393 

Swaddy    soldier,  149 

Ray  (John),  editorial  mistake  in  'Memorials/  225, 317 
Rb.  (Rb.)  on  Zennor  Quoit,  489 
Rebellion  of  1745,  links  with,  41,  125,  184,  242,  283 
Reculvers  and  its  ancient  church,  324,  396 
Reed  (A.)  on  a  nursery  rhyme,  166 


Rees  ap  Thomas  (Sir),  temp.  Henry  VII.,  307,  494 

Refectory,  its  pronunciation,  96 

Regimental  colours  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  429,  530 

Regimental  histories,  78,  127 

Regimental  standards  in  America,  1777,  35 

Reginald  us  on  Oliver  Morden,  269 

Registers,  baptismal  entries  in,  109 

Reid  (A.  G.)  on  Skeat  of  Crieff,  105 

Tobacco,  its  price  in  1649,  6 
Reinach  (J.)  on  cannon  curls,  435 

Segor=Zoar,  457 

Turks  and  tobacco,  412 
Rendle  (W.)  on  egg- water,  212 

Gues,  its  meaning,  228 

Norden  (J.),  his  '  London  Bridge,'  58 

Paris    Garden  and   Christ  Church,  Blackfriars 
74,  178 

Pepper  Alley,  191 

Shorter  (Sir  John)  and  Bunyan,  184 

Southwark,  old,  462,  482,  501 
Revolution  of  1688,  where  planned,  268,  452 
"Ri  fol  de  rol,"  &c.,  chorus,  188,  252,  414,  469 
Richards  (Michael),  1687,  66 
Riddle  :  "Twelve  pears  hanging  high,"  448,  511 
Rider  (W.),  M.A.,  author  of  ' The  Twins,'  88 
Riga,  Scotch  regiments  at  its  siege,  507 
Ring  with  Scriptural  device,  289 
Rings,  marriage,  117,  285,  329,  475 
River  names  of  Europe,  195 
Roberts  (W.)  on  poems  attributed  to  Byron,  77 

"I'm  a  Dutchman,"  158 

'Owl  Critic,' 36 
Robertson  (C.  B.)  on  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  273 
Robin  Hood,  who  was  he?  32,  153,  198,  329 
Rocks,  sea-girt,  derivation  of  their  names,  107  196 
Rody  family,  267 

ftoehampton,  hurricane  at,  1780,  307 
Rogers  (J.  E.  T.)  on  census  of  Rome,  1699,  245 
Rogers  (W.  T.)  on  blue-stockingism,  176 

"  Keep  your  temper,"  418 
Joman  altar,  126 
Homan  soldier,  his  pay,  514 

Some,  its  census  in  1699,  245  ;  wages  in,  348,  514 
Rosamond  Clifford,  her  birth  and  sons,  248,  372,  497 
losary,  ita  use,  288,  392,  518 
loscoe  (William  Caldwell),  his  'Poetic  Land,'  508 
Rose  (J.)  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  468 

Woman  or  female,  6 
Joss  (David),  tragedian,  529 
lossetter  family,  526 

Rossetti  (Dante  Gabriel),  variations  in  his  poems,  481 
lound  (P.  Z.)  on  Magor=  Mogul,  308 
louse  (D.)  on  'Solon  and  Crcesus,'  166 
Rouse  (W.  H.  D.)  on  Major  Denham,  448 

Noll  — Oliver,  514 
louth  (Dr.),  anecdote  of,  51 
Rowsell  (P.  F.)  on  children  as  mediators,  417 
Harvest  custom,  205 
Hatters,  94 

Walking-stick  inscription,  156 
Women  in  red  cloaks  as  soldiers,  37 
loxalana,  her  portrait,  194,  471 
loyal  salutes,  78 
lule  (F.)  on  darkling,  135 

Jonson  (Ben),  235 
Runners.    See  Bow  Street  runners. 
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Rupees,  their  numeration,  128,  177 

Ruskin  surname,  71,  233 

Russell  of  Thruxton  arms,  269 

Russell  (Lord  A.)  on  Devonshire  provincialisms,  306 

Russell  (Rev.  Arthur  Tozer),  hymn  writer,  468 

Russell  (Lady)  on  Earl  of  Arlington,  433 

Banbury  ale,  194 

Cyprus  colour,  432 

De  Sancy  diamond,  456 

Greville  arms,  215 

Hats  worn  in  church,  258 

James  II.  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  431 

Parasols,  their  introduction,  209 

Psalmanazar  (George),  496 

Ram-hunting,  416 

Segor=Zoar,  457 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  his  'Last  Supper,'  193,  332 

Yew,  its  old  spellings,  532 
'  Russie  Juive,'  work  mentioned  in,  8 
Rusticus  on  Havant,  town  name,  428 
Rutton  (W.  L.)  on  Cromwell  family,  11 
Ryder  (A.  P.)  on  tea-caddy,  38 
Rye  (Walter)  on  early  fruit  trees,  446 

Privy  Council  registers,  374 

Rye  (Walter),  his  '  History  of  Norfolk,'  221,  289,  437 
S.  on  Chamouni,  67 
S.W.S.,  monogram  at  Reform  Club,  86 
S.  (B.  W.)  on  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  475 
S.  (C.  B.)  on  St.  Peg,  356 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  bibliographical  terms,  188 
S.  (H.)  on  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  475 

Victorian  coins,  317 

P.  (H.  W.)  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Hickman,  431 
S.  (J.  B.)  on  Art  Mac  Murrough,  25 

Fairies  and  Shakspeare,  456 

iterator  =  litterateur,  452 

Moore  (Thomas),  poem  by,  127 

Piel  Castle,  318 

Robin  Hood,  153 

S.  (J.  C.  L.)  on  Westminster  Abbey  tenor  bell,  8 
S.  (J.  G.)  on  "  Pingues  lampades,"  108 
S.  (J.  J.)  on  Dickensiana,  246 

Potato  snuff-boxes,  517 
S.  (N.)  on  blood  charms,  67 
S.  (R.)  on  quotations,  88 
S.  (K.  B.)  on  Whitefoord  family,  508 
S.  (R.  F.)  on  Miss  Cursham,  371 
S.  (S.  J.  A.)  on  heraldic  query,  534 

Poole  families,  477 
S.  (T.  G.)  on  Guglielmo  Libri,  228 
S.  (W.  S.  L.)  on  jubilees  of  foreign  monarchs,  110 

Solar  myths,  comic,  28 

Sack  used  as  Communion  wine,  287,  457,  516 
Sada  (C.  K.)  on  knife  and  fork,  177 

Medal,  137 

Sage  on  graves,  116,  236 
Sailors,  female,  486,  536 
Sain,  its  meaning,  128,  275 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  custom  at,  99 
St.  Brandan,  life  of,  109,  197 
St.  Clair  (W.)  on  Cromwell  family,  12 
St.  Coleman's  necklace,  169 
St.  Dachiarog,  Irish  saint,  448 
St.  Elene  the  virgin,  89,  216 
St.  Enoch  in  Glasgow,  447 
St.  Erkenwald,  his  eight  hundredth  anniversary,  6 


St.  George,  great  feast  of,  1358,  7 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  325,  410 

St.  John,  his  emblem,  117 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hospitallers  of,  135 

St  Luke,  paintings  attributed  to,  508 

St.  Martin  of  Tours,  his  cloak,  467 

St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  English  church  dedicated  to,  246 

St.  Menge,  called  also  St.  Memie,  348,  436 

St.  Mildred  Mild,  384 

St.  Nicholas  ad  Macellas,  its  locality,  4*7 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,    designs  for  rebuilding,  28,  69, 

334,  393 

St.  Peg  Mills,  Cleckheaton,  287,  356 
St.  Swithin=St.  Satan,  107 
St.  S  within  on  children  as  mediators,  531 

Church  forms  and  ceremonies,  286 

"God  save  the  Queen,"  147 

Gooseberry,  its  etymology,  204,  311,  415 

Lease  for  999  years,  176 

Pothooks  and  hangers,  318 

Sack  used  as  Communion  wine,  458 

Saints,  three  chilly,  127,  334 

Toothache,  cure  for,  244 
St  Wilfred's  Needle,  58 
Saints,  three  chilly,  127,  334 
Sala(G.  A.)  on  "  Traduttore  traditore,"  464 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  its  campanile,  247,  377,  455,  533 
Salisbury  (E.    E.)  on  Diodate,   Whicker,  and   other 

families,  344 

Salt  spoons,  their  introduction,  375 
Salutes,  royal,  78 

Samphire  and  samphire  gathering,  407,  529 
Sandeman  (J.  G.)  on  Jewish  government  in  Malabar, 

487 

Sandford  (Rev.  Nathaniel),  Vicar  of  Purton,  468 
Sappho,  her  song  '  On  the  Rose,'  169,  291 
Sarsen  stones,  206,  316 
Savage  (E.  B.)  on  Manx  custom,  92 

Manx  language,  271 

Prayers,  family,  114 

Sack  used  as  Communion  wine,  516 
Sawyer  (F.   E.)  on  administration  to  an  unknown 
person,  203 

Altarage,  292 

Bede  (Cuthbert),  his  '  Mattins  and  Muttons,'  408 

Blue  Peter,  116 

«  Bowing  to  a  black  man,"  348 

Disraeli  (Benjamin),  258 

'  Don  Juan,'  Scotch  proverb  in,  293 

Fish-names,  397 

Gattin,  its  etymology,  398 

Goldwyer  family,  138 

Gunn  families,  332 

Lease  of  999  years,  334 

Lee,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  198 

Magazines,  school  and  college,  111 

Mancksey  Level,  295 

Rheumatism,  cure  for,  534 

Triers  appointed  by  Cromwell,  248 

Wedding  anniversaries,  315 
Scarborough  warning,  308 
Scarlett  and  Anglin  families,  18 
Scarlett  family  and  arms,  344,  433 
Scarlett  (B.  F.)  on  Philip  de  Angulo,  120 

Bellasis  (Baroness),  238 

DeBohun  =  Carey,  417 
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Scarlett  (B.  F.)  on  Sir  Thomas  De  la  Pole,  151 
French  surname,  515 
Heraldic  query,  494 
Mancksey  Level,  148 
Poole  family,  452 
Scarlett  family,  18,  433 
Scots  Guards,  213 
Shakspeariana,  474 
Shelley  family,  446 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  113 
Schoolroom  amenities  in  1 619,  505 
Scotch  academic  periodicals,  69 
Scotch  burgh  records,  old,  126 
Scotch  kirk  session  records,  307,  378 
Scotland,  and  Liberalism,  8,  173  ;  curfew  in,  52 
Scots  Guards,  origin  of  their  name,  213 
Scott  arms,  51 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  new  "  Abbotsford  Edition  "  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  22  ;  anecdotes  of,  227  ;  old  melody 
in  '  Redgauntlet,'  269,    535  ;    Sir  F.  Denning  in 
'  Kenilworth,'  347 
Scroope  of  Upsall  pedigree,  488 
Scrutton  (G.)  on  bank  tokens,  196 
Seal  fur  trade,  letter  on,  445 
Seals,  works  on  ancient,  248 

Seeley  (E.  L.)  on  additional  letters  on  tombstones,  388 
Segor  =  Zoar,  389,  457 
Seisin.    See  Livery. 
Senex  on  Dr.  Routh,  51 
Senlac,  ancient  name  of  Battle,  525 
Serres  (Olivia  Wilmot),  unpublished  letters,  283 
Servants,  their  corporal  punishment,  36 
Shakspeare  (William),  1807  reprint  of  first  folio,  9  ; 
original  of  the  Droeshout  portrait,  36  ;   Charles  I.'s 
copy,  93  ;  descendants  of  his  sister,  349,  413  ;  and 
fairy  lore,  364,  456,  534  ;  Perkins  folio,  366 
Shakspeariana : — 

Cvmbeline,  its  original,   404  ;    Act  V.  sc.    v.  : 

""Mulier,"105 
Hamlet,  ActV.  sc.  ii.  :    "Comma  'tweene  their 

amities,"  104 

Henry  VIII.,  Act  V.  sc.  iii.,  103,  185,  303 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  :  "A  danger- 
ous law  against  gentility,"  185 
Macbeth,  Act  V.  sc.  iii. :  '•  Way  of  life,"  105,  405 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.  sc.  i. :    "Laugh,  like 

parrots,  at  a  bagpiper,"  186 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  II.  sc.  i. :  "  My 

lady's  eldest  son,"  388,  474 
Richard  II.,  Act  II.  sc.  i. :    "  Can  sick  men  play 

so  nicely  with  their  names  ?"  105 
Sonnet  LXVL,  second  quatrain,  304,  405 
Tempest,  its  original,  404 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  V.  sc.  i. :    "  To  give  a  dog," 

&c.,  185 

Shakspere  and  Shake-speare,  66 
Shampoo,  its  original  meaning,  1 75 
Shark  and  pilot  fish,  245 
Sharpe  (R.  R.)  on  Trailbaston,  471 
Shelley  family,  446 

Sheridan  (R.  B.),  monumental  inscription,  365 
Shopocracy,  a  new  word,  485 
Shore  (T.  W.)  on  Havanr,  496 
Shorter  (Sir  John),  Lord  Mayor,  and  John  Bunyan, 

61,101,  142,  181,262 
Siddons  (Mrs.  Sarah),  her  ancestors,  153 


Sight,  short,  and  spectacles,  345,  474,  535 
Sigma  on  Earl  of  Galloway,  145 

Gibson  (Sir  John^,  274 

Jervis  family,  189 

Sigourney  or  Sigournai  proper  name,  228 
Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  "  Bobstick,"  508 
Silver  hand,  Duke  with,  213,  338,  433,  494 
Simaitha  the  sorceress,  347,  412,  535 
Simpson  (J.)  on  Balguy  family,  263 

Browne  family,  463 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  434 

Hatton  (Sir  Christopher),  his  monument,  395 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  393 

Stuart  (Dr.),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  473 
'  Sir  Gyles  Goose-cappe,'  earlv  editions,  45 
Sirius,  Hesiod's  allusion  to,  466 
Sitwell  and  Stoteville  surnames,  16,  112,  212 
Skeat  of  Crieff,  105 
Skeat  (W.  W.),  notes  and  addenda  to  his  'Etymological 

Dictionary,'  84,  162,  282 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Dulcarnon,  76 

Gooseberry,  its  etymology,  252,  351,  489 

Hundred,  its  etymology,  376 

Murdrieres,  30 

"  Ri  fol  de  rol,"  &c.,  469 

Slug-horn,  276 

Skeilling,  its  meaning,  349,  535 
Sketchley  (R.  F.)  on  Robert  Lloyd,  115 
Skevington  (T.  W.)  on  Cornish  tokens,  537 
Sleet  (T.  R.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  444 
Sleeves  used  as  pockets,  38 
Sling  in  warfare,  427 
Slug-horn,  use  of  the  word,  209,  276 
Smack  =  boat,  220 

Smetham  ( J.),  his  picture  of  a  conference,  27 
Smith  (Sir  J.),  Bart,  Charterhouse  pensioner,  428,  537 
Smith  (W.  H.)  on  Pallas  Athene,  66 
Smollett  (Tobias),  projected  new  edition,  50 7 
Snob,  use  of  the  word,  127 
Snuff-boxes,  potato,  427,  517 
Solar  myths,  comic,  28,  154 
Soldier's  grave,  volley  firing  over,  367,  477 
Soldiers,  their  alleged  cannibalism,  224,  369,  511 
Soldiers'  buttons,  a  flower  name,  247,  377 
Solicitor  and  attorney,  their  difference,  89,  176 
Solomon's  Avon=Sollamuin  (na)  Samhna,  467 
'Solon  and  Croasus,'  166,  312,  530 
Somerby,  co.  Lincoln,  and  its  church,  526 
Somerset  trade  tokens,  225 
Songs  and  Ballads:— 

Anton  Shiel,  427 

Celamina,  pray  tell  me,  49,  76 

Dame  Durden,  260 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  536 

Gipsy,  English,  288,  397 

God  save  the  Queen,  147,  255 

Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  109,  218,  275 

Karamanian  Exile,  224 

Manx,  270 

My  Maryland,  224 

Norah's  Treasure,  327,  434 

Oh  mother  !  Roger  with  his  kisses,  49,  76 

Quaker's  Wife,  269,  535 

Ranting,  Roaring  Willie,  7 

Warwyckshyre  ttuntte,  414,  469 

When  the  kine  had  given  a  pail  full,  49,  76 
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'  Songs  and  Carols,'  edited  for  the  Percy  Society,  228 

Sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  429,  532 

Southcott  (Joanna),  heresiarch,  72,  154,  277 

Southwark,  old,  particulars  of,  462,  482,  501 

Sparling  (H.  H.)  on  Irish  music,  289 

Sparrow    (Bishop),    form    for    consecration    in    his 

'Rationale, '49,  173,315,  397 
Spectacles  and  short  sight,  345,  474,  535 
Speech  recovered,  325 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry)  'On  Sacrilege,'  324,  373 
Spenserian  stanza,  poems  in,  137 
Spinning-wheel  Alley,  Old  Bedlam,  68,  155 
Spurgin  (E.  A.)  on  Borrow:  Transhaw,  509 

Continental  superstition,  487 
Squail,  its  meaning,  169,  212 
'  Squire's  Pew,'  anonymous  poem,  28,  51 
Stafford  (Archbishop  John),  his  family,  168,  212 
Standards,  British,  in  America,  1777,  35 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  506 
Statham  (H.  W.)  on  Keats,  166 
Steggall  (R.)  on  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  231 
Stevenson  (A.  B.)  on  John  Woods,  309 
Stevenson  (W.  H.)  on  Celtic  occupation,  1,  170 
Grecian  Stairs,  54 
Maslin  pans,  310 

Ny  or  ney,  suffix  in  place-names,  56,  349 
Stillingfleet  family,  388,  477,  537 
Stillwell  (J.  P.)  on  Rev.  N.  Sandford,  463 
Stocken  (J.  J.)  on  Robert  Bale,  49 
Browne  (John  and  William),  506 
London,  arms  of  the  City,  68 
Parkinson,  clockmaker,  375 
Thody's,  Bucklersbury,  226 
Warda  Fori,  or  Ward  of  Cheap,  24 
Stocks,  modern,  9,  115 

Stodart  (R.  R.)  on  Scottish  family  history,  68,  157 
Stone  (W.  G.)  on  Charles  Dickens,  374 

Letters  press- copied,  117 
Stoteville  and  Sitwell  surnames,  16,  112,  212 
Stratford  and  Wandesforde,  149 

Stratton  St.  Michael's,  rebuilding  of  chancel,  1487,  206 
Strong  (R.)  on  William  Oldys,  190 
Stronnay,  the  port,  327,  437 
Strype  (John),  his  diary,  49 
Stuart  (Dr.  Richard),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  473 
Stuarts,  royal,  their  pedigree,  67,  216,  316 
Subscriptions,  national,  95 

Suburbs  and  environs,  their  difference,  236,  292,  491 
Suffring,  its  meaning,  347 
Suggenar,  its  meaning,  39 
Sundial  motto,  468 

Surnames  of  married  women,  127,  209,  297 
Surtees  (S.)  on  Cromwell's  pastimes,  85 
Survival  of  a  superstition,  485 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  onS.  A.  Dunham,  69 
Swaddy^  soldier,  146,  276 
Swann  (Eliza),  of  Kidderminster,  18 
Swann  (Rebecca),  of  Kidderminster,  18 
Sweet  (C.)  on  religions  and  sauces  in  England,  4  9 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  original  letter  of,  364 
Sydney  (W.)  on  William  Guvnall,  335 
Sykes  (J.)  on  Cromwell  family,  337 
Sykes  (Sir  M.  M.),  sale  of  his  engravings,  180,  212 
^ykeside  and  Sykes-dike,  74,  213 
T.  on  "  History  all  awry,"  290 
T.  (D.  C.)  on  Shakspeariana,  405 


?.  (H.  L.)  on  cousins  and  consinship,  528 
T.  (R.)  on  «  East  Lynne,'  297 
Palavera,  colour  captured  by  29th  Foot,  468 
["an cock  (O.  W.)  on  Crownation  —  coronation,  73 
Tapers,  wax,  used  as  offensive  weapons,  86,  213 
Tarantelle  and  tarantula,  230,  371,  454 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  books  issued  on  London  Bridgp,  164 
George  III.,  his  jubilee,  115 
Macaulay  (Lord),  his  schoolboy,  485 
Tavar^  (F.  L.)  on  an  epitaph,  206 
Tavern   signs:    The   Pickle,    or    Pickerel,    35,   152; 
Furnace  Arms,  116;    Bells  of  Ouseley,  148,  276; 
The  Three  Lords,  205;  Lady  Bab,  256;   Case  is 
Altered,  256;  Cock  and  Old  Cock,  256;  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  334 
Taylefer  (Hanger),  temp.  Henry  III.,  308 
Taylor  (E.  E.)  on  royal  Stuarts,  216 
Taylor  (H.)  on  Capt.  George  Farmer,  473 
Taylor  (I.)  on  the  etymology  of  America,  313 
Appenzell,  its  Rhodes,  315 
Celtic  occupation  and  local  names,  134 
Nursery  rhyme,  370 
Philology,  its  first  principles,  70 
Robin  Hood,  32,  198 
Sitwell  :  Stoteville,  16 
'  Squire's  Pew,'  51 
Taylor  (J.)  on  Kirby  Hall,  89 
Tea-caddy,  its  derivation,  38,  195 
Te  Deum,  munerari  or  numerari  in,  147,  352,  434,  534 
Tell  (William)  and  the  apple,  241,  335 
Temple  Bar,  removal  of  its  stones,  485 
Temple  (EF.  L.)  on  a  German  proverb,  365 
Home  Circuit  Mess,  lines  read  at,  371 
Tennyson  (Lord),  source  of  '  Enoch  Arden,'  248  ;  al- 
lusions in  '  In  Memoriam,'  260,  275 
Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  Annas,  a  woman's  name,  507 
"  Another  guess,"  16 
Candle  rent,  495 
Chafts=jaws,  373 
Creature=drink,  7 
Cyprus  colour,  432 
Forsook,  use  of  the  word,  354 
Foxgloves  called  poppies,  19 
"  Higher  a  monkey  climbs,5'  &c.,  132 
Hubbub,  its  derivation,  52 
Imp  of  Lincoln,  195 
Kerse= cress,  33 
Lily  of  Scripture,  152 
"  Miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  77 
"Orores,"437 
Parallel  passages,  165 
Peasantry,  494 
Pesock,  448 
"  Piping  hot,"  473 
Ram-hunting,  416 
Rings,  marriage,  475 
Sage  on  graves,  lib' 
Shakspeariana,  105 
"  Sleeveless  errand,"  38  . 
Swann  (Eliza),  18 
Woodpecker=hickwall,  135 
Wrinkle,  its  slang  meaning,  377 
Tew  (E.)  on  altarage,  172 
Antigugler,  15 
By-boat,  its  meaning,  333 
Charles  I.,  his  works,  129 
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Tew  (E.)  on  rare  coin,  376 

Hand-shaking,  492 

Hereford  (Bishop  of),  214 

Johnson  (Dr.)  on  Whig  and  Tory,  465 

Littlehampton  Church,  490 

Radman,  its  meaning,  309 

Rosamond  Clifford,  372 

Sparrow  (Bishop),  his  'Rationale,'  173 

Titles  of  honour,  471 
Tewkesbuiy  musket-balls,  107,  158 
Thacher  or  Thatcher  family,  108 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  on  capital  punishment,  190,  258  ; 

his  pseudonym  "  Titmarsh,"  325,  538 
Theft  from  want,  222,  415  ^ 
Themes,  manual  for  composing,  68,  198 
Thody's,  in  Bucklersbury,  226 
Thomas  (A.)  on  Shakspeariana,  186 
Thomas  (Mrs.  Ann),  her  death,  260 
Thomas  (F.  M.)  on  Kingsley's  last  poem,  366 
Thomas  (R.)  on  Miss  Mulock,  413 

'  My  Brother,'  529 

Painter's  blunder,  493 
Thompson  (G.  H.)  on  assignats,  274 

'  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  274 

Maypole  custom,  73 

Rocks,  sea-girt,  196 

JSykeside,  its  meaning,  74 
Thompson  (W.)  on  titles  of  honour,  284 
Thomson  (bir  William),  his  descendants,  509 
Thornbury  (Walter),  slip  in  his  '  Old  and  New  Lon- 
don,' 285,  418 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year  temp.  Elizabeth,  34 
Thrum,  "livery-three-pound,"  385 
Thus  on  Jervis  family,  315 
Tile  tree,  its  meaning,  149 

Tinkler  (J.)  on  military  events  in  Piedmont,  515 
Tissington,  well-dressing  at,  72 
Titles :    Majesty,  28,  51  ;   Duchess,  229,  355  ;    their 

use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  284,  471 
Tobacco,  its  price  in  1649,  6;    its  introduction   into 

Europe,  368,  412,  493 
Tokens,  seventeenth  century,  88,  194,  471 ;    Cornish, 

94,  397,  536  ;  Somerset,  225 
Tolhouse,  its  meaning,  319 
Tombland  Fair,  Norwich,  148 
Tombstones,  additional  letters  on,  388,  512 
Tomlinson  (C.)  on  Goethe  and  English  poetry,  267 
Tooley  Street  tailors,  their  manifesto,  449 
Tory  denned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  465 
Toward  or  towards,  its  pronunciation,  408 
Tower  of  London,  the  "  Legge  Mount "  bastion,  489 
Towne  (Leonard),  his  writings,  308,  476 
Townshend  (George,  first  Marquis),  Macaulay  on,  147 
Trailbaston,  its  origin  and  meaning,  408,  470 
Transhaw,  its  meaning,  509 
Translatee  and  translated,  148 
Translation,  "  traduttore  traditore,"  464 
Translator,  public,  488 
Trelawny  (Sir  Jonathan),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  149, 

351,  534 

Triers  appointed  by  Cromwell,  248,  432 
Tuer  (A.  W.)  on  '  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,'  127,  212 

11  Double  entendre,"  86 

Tunbridge  Wdls,  James  II.  at,  407,  431,  495 
Turks  and  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  368,  412,  493 
Turner  (R.  S.),  his  reprints,  35 


Twain  (Mark)  on  threading  needles,  24 

Tynte  (Col.  Edward),  Governor  of  Carolina,  1709,  149 

U.  (E.  C.)  on  spade  guinea,  308 

U.  (W.  H.)  on  theft  from  want,  222 

Uchtrelure,  Ayrshire  house  of,  288,  374 

Udal  (J.  S.)  on  Barren,  213 

French  surname,  515 

Lease  for  999  years,  72 

Magna  Charta,  153 

Tokens,  Cornish,  94,  536 

Wallet,  barrister's,  78 
Ulster  settlements,  348 
Umbrellas,  their  history,  392 
Underbill  (Edward),  ballad  by,  367 
Underbill  (W.)  on  Bruges  a  city  of  refuge,  225 

Fleet  Lane,  55 

Lid  of  Hell,  217 

Poet  versus  poet,  85 

"Vacant  mind,"  364 
Unfortunate=  unhappy,  266 
Union  Jack,  its  marking,  486 
Urban  on  "Dirty  acres,"  466 

Fechter  (Charles  Albert),  248 

Fiascoes  =  bottles,  505 

*  Opera  Glass,'  110 

'Post-boy  Robb'd  of  his  Mail,'  347 

Primero,  poem  on,  205 
Urn  burial  near  Sheffield,  50 
V.  (E.)  on  Archbishop  Drummond,  324 

Pothooks  and  hangers,  318 

Wordsworth  (W.),  <  Lines  on  Lucy,'  416 
V.  (Q.)  on  Bellingham,  493 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  276 

Chaloner  (Thomas),  M.P.,  246 

Colting  at  Appleby,  165 

Endorsation,  96 

Epitaph  at  Arlington,  95 

Historical  MSS.  Commission  Reports,  523 

Nursery  rhyme,  370 

Parliamentary  committees,  428 

Suffring,  its  meaning,  347 
"  Vacant  mind,"  poets  on,  364,  537 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),   his  biography,  28,  113;   his 

designs  for  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  47 
Vandyck  (Sir  Anthony),  his  "  reward  for  service,"  46 
Venables  (E.)  on  blackbirds  poisoning  their  young,  191 

Brougham,  its  pronunciation,  15 

Dillon  (Crawford),  189 

Fleet  Lane,  55 

Geology,  491 

Hampshire  plant-names,  175 

Hereford  (Bishop  of),  214 

Jacob  the  Apostle,  14 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  410 
Vendale  on  the  Perkins  folio,  366 
Verner's  law,  429,  491 
Vestments  of  blue  colour,  148,  254 
Vicary  (Thomas),  his  '  Anatomie,'  498,  520 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  jubilee,  44,  145,  256,  267 
Victorian  coins,  1839,  208,  317 
Villy  (F.  J.)  on  the  meaning  of  gues,  394 
Viltonius  on  an  epitaph,  106 
Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  copies  of  his  «  Last  Supper,'  109, 

192,  271,  332,  389 
Vismes  family,  449 
Volley  firing  over  a  soldier's  grave,  367,  477 
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Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  his  residence  in  England,  427 
Volunteers,  their  origin  and  originator,  12, 177 
Vyvyan  (E.  R.)  on  sudden  death  of  an  actor,  429 
Bellingham  (John),  87,  493 
«  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Stage,'  324,  416 
Blake  (Admiral),  468 
Blue  Peter,  356 

Butler  (Samuel),  portrait  by,  89 
Byron  (Lord),  333 
Cabot  (Sebastian),  68,  256 
Caldcleugh  family,  527 
Clifford  (Martin),  209 
Cumberland  (Countess  of),  227 
Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  149 
Fluelen,  Swiss  place-name,  293 
Forewent,  past  tense  of  forego,  128 
Howard  (Catherine),  269 
Huguenot,  its  derivation,  335 
Loftie  (W.  J.),  his  '  History  of  London,'  26 
London  M.P.s  in  1563-67,  332 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  50 
«  Orores,"  247,  437 
Orreries,  348 

Potter  (Hugh),  M.P.,  217 
Rosamond  Clifford,  248 
Sitwell :  Stoteville,  16 
Squalling,  its  meaning,  1 69 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  28 
Volunteers,  their  origin,  13 
Vyvyan  (Sir  R.  R.),  235 

Vyvyan  (Sir  Richard  R.,  Bart.),  his  MSS.,  235 
W.  on  "  Links  with  the  '45,"  41,  125,  1S4,  242,  283 

'Pagota,  The,'  48 
W.  (A.  E.)  on  '  Enoch  Arden,'  248 
W.  (H.)  on  Lord  Mayors  of  foreign  extraction,  444 
W.  (H.  E.)  on  King  Arthur,  247 
W.  (J.)  on  Richard  Goodman,  426 
W.  (M.)  on  six-leaved  primrose,  189 
W.  (P.  E. )  on  penance  house,  389 
W.  (W.  H.)  on  Charlotte  Bronte,  253 
Wade  (E.  F.)  on  Stillingfleet  and  Wickham  families, 

388 

Wager  of  battle,  461 

Waggoner  ( M.  O.)  on  Earl  of  Arlington,  288 
Wake  (H.  T.)  on  Lord  Byron,  389,  430 

De  la  Pole  Abbey,  408 
Wakefield  Prison,  confirmation  in,  484 
Wales,  Gospel  in,  164 
Walford  (E.)  on  attorney  and  solicitor,  89 
Ballooning,  246 
Bellingham  (John),  217 
Children  as  mediators,  417 
"Crow's  age, "532 
English,  slipshod,  85,  157,  278 
Eucharist,  mistake  concerning,  476 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Society,  234 
'  Greater  London,'  454 
Hodgson  (General  Studholme),  415 
Imprints,  fictitious,  88 
James  II.  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  431 
Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Miss  Hickman,  431 
"  Join  giblets,"  268 
Keene  family,  376 

Knighting  eldest  sons  of  baronets,  98,  353 
"  Knocking  down  Old  Sarum,"  248 
"Lead,  kindly  light,"  245,  317 


Walford  (E.)  on  Robert  Lloyd,  9 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  417 
'  Old  and  New  London,'  418 
Painter's  blunder,  388 
Penance,  public,  469 
Pins,  superstition  about,  165 
"  Playing  at  cherry -pit  with  Satan,"  509 
Pottle =strawberry  basket,  365 
Prophecy,  48 

Salisbury,  campanile  at,  247 
Smith  (Sir  John),  Bart.,  428 
Themes,  manual  for  composing,  68 
Walker  family,  Irish,  108 
Walker  (B.)  on  Olympus,  474 
Walker  (E.  D.)  on  pre-existence,  8 
Walking-stick  inscription,  49,  156 
Wallace  (M.)  on  sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  532 
Wallet,  its  definition,  78,  155,  293 
Walpole  (H.  8.)  on  "History  all  awry,"  221,  437 
Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  his  wealth,  221,  289,  437 
Walsh  family,  42,  64 

Walters  (Lucy),  mother  of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  249,353 
Wandesforde  and  Strafford,  149 
Warburton  family,  488 
Warburton  (Henry),  M.P.  for  Bridport,  237 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  Bellingham,  336 
Berkley  of  Knightsbridge,  448 
Blue  Peter,  237 
Browne  (Sir  J.  E.),  529 
Cantling  stones,  258 
Carnac  monument,  408 
Children  as  mediators,  531 
Cromwell  (O.),  his  pastimes,  334 
De  Sancy  diamond,  309 
Gifford's  Buildings,  429 
Hume  (David),  129 
Ivy  Bridge,  428 
Literary  Club,  57 
Marson  of  Holborn,  7 
Mercers'  Hall,  507 
Noll  =  Oliver,  392 
Pepper  Alley,  88 
"  Piping  hot,"  472 
"Poets' corner,"  487 
"Prevented  from " :  " Firstly,"  393 
Ring,  marriage,  117 
St.  Coleman's  necklace,  169 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  410,  471 
Spinning-wheel  Alley,  68 
"  Stew  in  their  own  grease,"  475 
Strype  (John),  his  diary,  49 
"  Vacant  mind,"  537 
Volley  firing  over  soldier's  grave,  477 
Woodfall  and  Dodd,  207 
Warda  Fori,  the  Ward  of  Cheap,  24,  156 
Warner  (E.)  on  Lady  of  the  Haystack,  469 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  Arabella  Churchill,  17 
Courtenay  family,  430 
'  Dies  Irse,'  187 

English  kings,  their  descendants,  354,  513 
Epitaphs,  39 

Manningham  (Thomas),  D.D.,  192 
"  Nothing  's  new,"  &c.,  394 
Quarter-waiter,  334 
"  Ri  fol  de  rol,"  Ac.,  252 
Sack  used  as  Communion  wine,  457 
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Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  parsen  stones,  316 

Spade  guinea,  336 

Stuarts,  royal,  217,  316 

1  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  332 

Warren  (Robert  and  Thomas),  temp.  James  II.,  128 
Watchet  plates,  173 

*  Water  Doctor,'  an  engraving,  148 
Waterton  family  motto,  18,  92,  236,  277,  513 
Waterton  (Edmund),  death,  100 ;  on  acromerostich,  51 

Bishops  in  partibus  infidelium,  99 

"  Limina  Apostolorum,"  134 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  79 

Waterton  family  motto,  92 

Watson  (G.  E.)  on  smallest  MSS.  in  the  world,  226 
Watt  (James),  his  letter-copying  press,  117 
Waugh  (Major  John),  his  family  and  arms,  128,  375 
Way,  in  Shakspeare,  105,  405 
Webb  (Richmond)  inquired  after,  449 
Wedding  anniversaries,  315 
Week-days  on  an  old  clock  dial,  409 
Weeping,  passage  on,  325 
Weight  bearable  by  a  man,  386 
Well-dressing  at  Tissington,  72 
Welsh  bards,  169 
Welsh  phonetic  spelling,  109 
Welsh  (C.)  on  "  Gilroy 's  kite, "  529 
Wesley  (Charles)  and  Eupolis,  227 
Wesley  (John),  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  308 
West  ("old"),  of  Chelsea,  8 
Westminster  Abbey,    its    tenor    bell,    8;    Wesley's 

memorial,  308 

Westminster  School  benefactors,  508 
Wezand  =  windpipe,  447 

Wheatley  (H.  B.)  on  suburbs  and  environs,  292 
Whewell  (Dr.),  conundrum  by,  487 
Whicker  family  of  Oxfordshire,  344 
Whig  denned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  465 
Whiskam  Dandy,  place-name,  46,  197,  299 
White  (F.),  his  MS.  journal,  52,  174 
White  (Tristram),  author,  428 
Whitefoord  family,  508 

*  Whitehall  Evening  Post,'  447 
Whitfield  (Earl  of)  inquired  after,  427 
Whiteon  (John),  of  Bristol,  507 
Whitsuntide  fellow  =  unlucky  man,  129 
Wickham  family,  co.  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  388 
Wickbam  family  of  Antigua,  89 

Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  antigugler,  138 

Whooping  cough,  cure  for,  176 
Williams  (Abp.),  passages  in  Hacket's  'Life  '  4o9 
Williams  (J.)  on  Eliot  family,  247 
Wilson  (J.)  on  '  Supreme  Bon  Ton,'  349 
Wilson  (J.  Kennilworth),  his  family,  27 
Winchester,  its  "true  roll,"  390,  334 
Winchester  Cathedral,  regimental  colours  in,  429 
Winckley  (A.  B.  T.)  on  Lee,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  8 


Wine  orthodox,  46,  213 
Woffington  (Peg),  lampoon  on,  208 
Wolseley  (Lord)  on  Godfrey  =  Churchill,  468 

James  II.  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  407 
Woman  or  female,  6 
Women,  in  red  cloaks  as  soldiers,  37;   their  surnames 

when  married,  127,  209,  297 

Wood  (Mrs.),  the  plot  of  'East  Lynne,'  214,  297,  397 
Woodfall  and  Dodd,  207 
Wood  pecker= hick  wall,  135 
Woods  (John)  inquired  after,  309 
Woodward  (J.)  on  chess-rook  of  heraldry,  414 

Civet  cat  for  crest,  454 

Florence,  arms  of,  321,  363 

*'  Roi  des  Frangais,"  454 
Words,  dialect,  22,  258 

Wordsworth  (William),  "  Vagrant  reed,"  16,  95,  491, 
511 ;  on  Burns,  97  ;  lines  on  '  Lucy,1  348,  416,  456 
"  Work  is  worship,"  poems  on,  508 
Workhouses,  philanthropic,  369 
Wright  (W.  A.)  on  "the  great  Antonio,"  386 

Bouter  table,  6 

Clench=corn  crowfoot,  387 
Wright  (W.  H.  K.)  on  Napoleon  literature,  69 
Wrinkle,  its  slang  meaning,  328,  377,  474 
Wylie  (J.  C.)  on  Ho,  vocabulum  silentii,  136 
Wylie  (J.  H.)  on  crasid,  491 

Erpingham  (Sir  Thomas),  14 

Hobby  :  Hobby-horse,  118 
X.  on  "  Cat  in  hell  without  claws,"  367 
Y.  (J.  T.)  on  relative  value  of  prices,  29 
Yam,  pseudonym,  15 
Yardley  (E.)  on  fairies  and  Shakspeare,  534 

Hurrah!  508 

Turks  and  tobacco,  412 
Yarner  family,  75,  295 
Yeatman  (P.)  on  Sit  well :  Stoteville,  112 
Yeo  (William),  Vicar  of  Wolborough,  92 
Yetlin  pans,  57 

Yew,  its  early  spellings,  449,  532 
Yew  trees  in  churchyards,  267,  374 
York,  titular  Archbishop  of,  166  :   its  hideous  statue, 

472,  536 

Yorks  on  Arthington,  209 
Yorkshire  pedigrees,  138 
Yorkshire  proverb,  447 
Young  (L.j  on  first  pleasure  canoe,  454 
Younger  (E.)  on  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  517 
Younger  (E.  G.)  on  old  armour,  413 

Nelson  (Lord),  434 

"Stoke  the  Dutchman,"  452 
Ytene,  name  for  the  New  Forest,  368,  512 
Zennor  Quoit,  Cornish  cromlech,  489 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  Persian  version  of  their  con- 

test,  223 
Zu'lqarnain,  Arabic  word,  130 
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